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devoted attachment to the covenanted work of Re- 
formation in Scotland. 

The reign of James was destined to be short. 
He had been an ill-concealed papist from the com- 
mencement of his reign, and all his efforts had 
been secretly directed to the establishment of po- 
pery in the land. For a time his object was not 
apparent, but at length the eyes of the clergy of 
England were opened, and the alarm was given 
from a thousand pulpits, that. if immediate steps 
were not taken to avert the threatened danger, 
popery would ere long become the established re- 
ligion of England. In vain did James endeavour to 
intimidate the clergy by imprisoning some of the 
bishops in the Tower. This only hastened matters 
to a crisis. 
from his throne, and compelled to seek a refuge on 
a foreign shore. William, Prince of Orange, at the 
invitation of the people of England, ascended the 
throne, and after having patiently endured the most 
intolerable oppression and sufferings for twenty- 
eight long years, the Covenanters found in the peace- 
ful Revolution of 1688, the sword of persecution 
finally sheathed, Presbytery restored to their long- 
tried but beloved church, and both their civil and re- 
ligious privileges secured on a firm and satisfactory 
basis. See SCOTLAND (CHURCH OF). 

COW (SaAcRIFICE OF). See Herrer (SACRIFICE 
OF). 

COW-WORSHIP. The vast utility of the cow, 
as aifording valuable nourishment to man, has made 
that auimalbe accounted among many heathen nations 


as a fit emblem of the earth. In Egypt, in Syria, and 


in Greece, Isis, the Egyptian goddess, is represented 
as bearing the head of a cow; Astarte, the Syrian 
goddess, as wearing the horns of ‘the cow; and the 
Grecian Juno as having a cow’s eyes. Venus is 
sometimes figured as a cow giving milk to her calf. 
Io changed into a cow is also an emblem of the earth. 
The cow of Minos, which on each day was white, 
red, and black, has been explained as referring to 
the three different aspects which the earth presents 
in the bright blaze of noon, in the purple tinge of the 
evening or morning, and in the dark shades of night. 
In the fables of Brahmanism, the earth takes the 
form of a cow named Kamadhouka, which gives its 
worshippers all that they desire. In the festival 
which is observed in China in honour of the cul- 
tivation of the soil, (see AGRICULTURE, FESTIVAL 
OF,) a cow is marched in procession through the 
streets of Pekin, to denote the fertility of the 
earth. Among the Adighe, a race of Circassians, 
a cow is offered in sacrifice to ACHIN (which 
see), the god of horned cattle. According to the 
cosmogony of the Scandinavian Edda, before the 
heavens and the earth were created, the cow Aud- 
humbla was produced in the place where the southern 
fires of the Muspelheim melted the ice of the Nif- 
Iheim. This cow denotes the cosmogonic earth, the 


earth without form and void. The representation of | 


I. 


The infatuated monarch was driven | 


a cow giving suck to its calf, is seen in the Egyptian - 
monuments, in the Assyrian sculptures taken from 
the ruins of Nineveh, in the Lycian bas-reliefs, and 
ou an Ktrurian vase. There is a remarkable symbo- 
lical representation among the Hindus, consisting of 
a serpent with a lion's head and a bull’s horns, and 
in its open throat is a cow from which a large clus- 
ter of bees are issuing. Miiller thus explains the 
symbol. The serpent signifies the Eternal, who has 
made light, indicated by the lion; while by his pro- 
ductive power, denoted by the bull, he has given ori- 
gin to the earth, figured as usual by a cow; and the 
earth has undergone a destruction, and a re-construc- 
tion, indicated by the bees. Kzeempfer tells us, that: 
in Japan there is seen in a cavern an idol which is 
called by the Japanese the great representation of 
the sun, and which is seated upon a cow denoting 
the earth. In the Hindu Rig-Vedas, clouds are 
sometimes symbolized by cows. One of the Asou- 
ras is said to have stolen the heavenly cows. It 
was Pani the merchant, or among the Greeks Hermes, 
who took away the cows of the sun. This robbery 
of the cow-clouds is one of the favourite myths of 
the Greeks. It is found in the history of the son of 
Mereury, Autolycus, of Bias and Melampus, of Piri- 
thous and Theseus, and in the story of Cacus. In 
the Rig-Veda, the serpent Ahi has stolen the cows 
or clouds of Indra, and shut them up in a cavern. 
Mercury, the god of the harmonies of the world, dis- 
covers and delivers these cows. The cow-cloud is 
the wife, or at least the concubine of Indra, and in 
this capacity Indra is called Vrichabha, which sig- 
nifies, “he who gives rain,” and also “the bull.” 
When Ahi then, or the serpent, causes the clouds to 
disappear from the sky, he has stolen from the great 
god Indra, his spouse, and the cows were pregnant 
by Ahi, when the lord of thunder delivered them. 
Among the Hindus the cow is held in the greatest 
veneration, but particularly the species called the 
Brahman or sacred cow, and by many families a cow 
is kept for the mere purpose of worshipping it. See 
ANIMAL- WORSHIP. 

COWL, a kind of monkish habit worn by the 
Bernardines and Benedictines. Some have distin: 
guished two forms of cowls, the one a gown reach- 
ing to the feet, having sleeves and a capuche used 
in ceremonies; the other a kind of hood to work in, 
called also a scapular, because it only covers the 
head and shoulders. 

CRAN/HA, a surname of ARTEMIS (which see), 
supposed to have been derived from a temple on the 
summit of a hill in Phocis, in which young men offi- 
ciated as priests, who enjoyed the office for the space 
of five years. 

CRATOS (Gr. strength), the son of Uranus and 
Ge, one of the ancient Pagan deities of an inferior 
order. 

CREATICOL% (Lat. creature worshippers), a 
Christian sect which arose in the sixth century, 


headed by Severus of Antioch, who maintained that 
2Y 
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the body of Christ was corruptible, but in conse- 
quence of the Godhead dwelling in it was never cor- 
rupted. The controversy in reference to the body 
of Christ was keenly agitated in the reign of Justi- 
nian, who favoured the party of the APHTHARTO- 
DOGITES (which see). 

CREATION. The systems of cosmogony or 
theories in reference to the creation of the world 
have been numerous and varied. It may be inter- 
esting, and not uninstructive to describe some of the 
most important views which have been entertained 
on this subject. 

In ancient times, the opinion was held by some 
philosophers in Greece, that the world is eternal both 
in form and duration. Among the most eminent of 
the advocates of this theory, Aristotle may be ranked. 
He taught that the universe having been the offspring 
of an eternal cause, must have been itself eternal. It 
was not so much in his view a creation, as an ema- 
nation of the Deity. The universe, according to 
Plato, is the eternal representation of the unchange- 
able idea which was from eternity united with 
changeable matter. The Neo-Platonists of Alexan- 
dria in the sixth century, maintained that God and 
the universe were co-eternal. Xenophanes, Parme- 
nides, and some other philosophers of ancient Greece, 
held that God and the universe was the same. This 
Pantheistic system has been revived in Germany in 
modern times. 

The greater number of the ancient Pagan philoso- 

‘ phers, however, taught that the matter or substance 
of the universe was eternal, while in its present form 
it had its origin in time. The materia prima, or 
original condition of the universe, was a state of 
chaos. The chaos of Hesiod was the parent of Ere- 
bus and Night, and from the union of these sprung 
Air and Day. The Epicurean system of creation 
was an. atomic theory, according to which a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms gave rise to the present organi- 
zation of bodies. In the opinion of the Stoics there 
were two original principles, God and Matter,—the 
first active, and the second passive,—and from the 
operation of the one upon the other the universe 
was created. 

The Scripture doctrine of creation is to be found 
in the book of Genesis, from which it appears. that 
God created all things out of nothing, by the word 
of his power. “ He spake, and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” The universe was not 
constructed out of an elementary matter, which ex- 
isted previously to the work of creation, but matter 
itself was created or called into existence by the fiat 
of the Almighty. To assure us of this important 
truth, Moses expressly tells us, Gen. ii. 3, that 
“God rested from all his works which he created 
and made,” or as it is in the original, “created to 
make.” The materials from which the heavens and 
the earth were made, were in a state of chaotic con- 
fusion, or as it is expressed in the Mosaic record, 
were “without form and void.” The first element 


separated from chaos was light, not in its present 
form, concentrated in a common receptacle, but dif- 
fused throughout the universe. The next event in 
this great work of creation was the formation of the 
firmament, and a division of the chaotic mass into 
two great parts, one beneath, and one above the 
firmament. This was followed by the separation of 
the land from the waters; then by the creation of 
grass and herbs, of shrubs and trees; after which 
were formed the lights of heaven, particularly the 
sun and moon, in the former of which the light 
hitherto diffused was collected into a receptacle. 
The earth being thus prepared to be the habita- 
tion of living creatures, God said, “ Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven.”- The earth 
was next replenished with fourfooted beasts and 
creeping things. Last of all man was created, and 
the language in which this crowning act of creating 
power is described, shows that the highest import- 
ance was attached to it by the Deity himself: 
“And God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness: and let them have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. 
So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God created he him; male and female created he 
them.” Man, the highest in the scale of created 
being, appears last, and it is not a little remarkable 
that no species or family of existences is created 
after him. On this subject the late lamented Mr. 
Hugh Miller forcibly remarks: “With the intro- 
duction of man into the scene of existence, crea- 
tion seems to have ceased. What is it that now 
takes its place, and performs its work? During 
the previous dynasties, all elevation in the scale 
was an effect simply of creation. Nature lay dead 
in a waste theatre of rock, vapour, and sea, in 
which the insensate laws, chemical, mechanical, 
and electric, carried on their blind, unintelligent 
processes: the creative fiat went forth; and, amid 
waters that straightway teemed with life in its 
lower forms, vegetable and animal, the dynasty of 
the fish was introduced. Many ages passed, during 
which there took place no farther elevation: on the 
contrary, in not a few of the newly introduced spe- 
cies of the reigning class there occurred for the first 
time examples of an asymmetrical misplacement of 
parts, and, in at least one family of fishes, instances 
of defect of parts: there was the manifestation of a 
downward tendency towards the degradation of mon- 
strosity, when the elevatory fiat again went forth, 
and, through an act of creation, the dynasty of the 
reptile began. Again many ages passed by, marked, 
apparently, by the introduction of a warm-blooded 
oviparous animal, the bird, and of a few marsupial 
quadrupeds, but in which the prevailing class reigned 
undeposed, thouzh at least unelevated. Yet again, 
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however, the elevatory fiat went forth, and through 
an act of creation the dynasty of the mammiferous 
quadruped began. And after the further lapse of 
ages, the elevatory fiat went forth yet once more in 
an act of creation; and with the human, heaven- 
aspiring dynasty, the moral government of God, in 
its connection with at least the world which we in- 
habit, ‘took beginning.’ And then creation ceased. 
Why? Simply because God’s moral government 
had begun,—because in necessary conformity with 
the institution of that government, there was to be a 
thorough identity maintained between the glorified 
and immortal beings of the terminal dynasty, and the 
dying magnates of the dynasty which now is; and 
because, in consequence of the maintenance of this 
identity as an essential condition of this moral gov- 
ernment, mere acts of creation could no longer carry 
on the elevatory process. The work analogous in 
its end and object to those acts of creation which 
gave to our planet its successive dynasties of higher 
and yet higher existences, is the work of Redemp- 
tion. It is the elevatory process of the present 
time,—the only possible provision for that final act 
of recreation ‘to everlasting life,’ which shall usher 
in the terminal dynasty.” 

The doctrine, that all things were created by God 
out of nothing, was a_stone of stumbling to the 
Gnostics in the early Christian church, and to all 
who still cleaved to the cosmoplastic theories of an- 
tiquity. Accordingly we find , Hermogenes, who 
lived near the close of the second and the beginning 
of the third century, reviving the doctrine of the 
Greek philosophy concerning the Hyle, and he ac- 
counted for the existence of the imperfection and 
evil which are: found in the world, by maintaining 
that “ God’s creation is conditioned by an inorganic 
matter which has existed from eternity.” Origen, on 
the other hand, denied the doctrine of a pre-existent 
matter, and declared his belief in the existing world 
as having had a specific beginning, but he maintaicl 
the idea, to use the language of Neander, ‘‘ of a con- 
tinual becoming of this spiritual creation—a relation 
of cause and effect without temporal beginning—the 
Platonic idea of an endless becoming, symbolizing 
the eternity of the divine existence.” 

Among the modern J ews, there has been a consi- 
derable diversity of opinion regarding the creation of 
the world. Some of them, entertaining the idea that 
every world must continue seven thousand years, 
corresponding to the seven days of the week, believe 
and maintain that there was a world previous to the 
creation of the present. Others suppose that the 
world existed from all eternity, and others still, that 
all creation is an emanation from God. In the 
twelfth century a dispute arose concerning the anti- 
quity of the universe, and it was argued by a Jewish 
writer, that “God never existed without matter, as 
matter never existed without God,” an absurd idea, 
which was ably refuted by Maimonides, who framed 
the modern Jewish Confession of Faith. 


A Jew of | produced without pre-existent matter ; 
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the name of Sarza was actually burnt alive through 
the influence of the Rabbies of Spain, for no other 
crime than maintaining that the world was not pro- 
duced out of nothing, but that it was created by a 
successive generation of several days. ‘The doctrine 
was maintained by a celebrated Rabbi, that God 
created seven things before the universe,—the throne 
of God—the sanctuary—the name of the Messiah— 
paradise—hell—the law—and repentance. Without 
these he alleged the world could not be supported. 
He also taught that the heavens were created by the 
light of the garment of God, as it is written in Scrip- 
ture, “ He covereth himself with light as with a gar- 
ment, and stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain.” 
The same writer broached the strange idea that tlie 
earth was formed out of the snow which was under 
the throne of the glory of God. On the subject of 
creation a dispute arose between two celebrated 
Jewish schools, which is thus noticed by a writer on 
the history of the Modern Jews: “The one con- 
tended that the heavens were created before the 
earth, because it was necessary that the throne 
should be made before the footstool. These sup- 
ported their opinion by these words, ‘The heaven 
is his throne and the earth is his footstool.’ The 
other maintained that the earth was first created, 
because ‘ The floor must be laid before the roof can 
be put on.’ In addition to these opinions, the learn- 
ed Maimonides, the great oracle of the modern Jews, 
taught that ‘All things were created at once, and 
were afterwards successively separated and arranged 
in the order related by Moses.’ He illustrates his 
meaning, by comparing the process of creation to 
that of a husbandman who sows various seeds into 
the ground at once: some of which are to spring out 
of the soil in one day, others after two, and others 
not until three or more days. Thus God made all 
things in a moment; but in the space of six days 
formed and arranged them in order.” 

The doctrine of the Jewish Cabbala in regard to 
creation is, that the whole universe is an emanation 
from God, and thus that the universe is God mani- 
fested, or an evolution and expansion of the Deity, 
who is concealed in his own essence, but revealed 
and visible in the universe. According to the near- 
ness of the different worlds to the Great First Cause, 
is the degree of splendour with which the revelation 
of Divinity takes place. The last and remotest pro- 
duction of emanative energy is matter, which is rather 
a privation of perfection than a distinct essence. 
The first emanation, called in the Cabbalistic philoso- 
phy ApAm Kapmon (which see), was a great foun- 
tain or channel through which all other emanations 
might be produced. From this firstborn of the In- 
finite went forth ten luminous streams termed Sephi- 
roth. ‘Through these luminous channels,” says Mr. 
Allen in his ‘Modern Judaism,’ “all things have 
proceeded from the first emanation of Deity ;-—things 
celestial and immanent in emanation ; spiritual, and 
angelic, and 
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created in substance and subject; and material, 
which depend on matter for their being, subsistence, 
powers, and operations. — These constitute four 
worlds. Aziluth, or the world of emanation; pro- 
ceeding from the primordial light, through the me- 
dium of the firstborn of Infinity; and comprehend- 
ing all the excellencies of the inferior worlds, without 
any of their imperfections. Bria, or the world of 
creation; containing those spiritual beings which 
derive their existence immediately from the Azilu- 


thic world. Jetsira, or the formative world; con-: 


taining those spiritual substances which derive their 
immediate origin from the Briatic world. Ashia, or 
the material and visible world; including all those 
substances which are capable of composition, mo- 
tion, division, generation, and corruption: this world 
consists of the very dregs of emanation, and is the 
residence of evil spirits.” 

The theory of the creation, as laid down by the 
ancient Egyptians, was, that an illimitable darkness, 
called Athor or mother-night, and regarded as the 
primeval element of mundane existence, covered 
the abyss; while water and a subtile spirit resided 
through divine power in chaos, A holy light now 
shone, the elements condensed, or were precipitated 
beneath the sand from the humid parts of rudimentary 
creation, and nature thus fecundated, the gods dif- 
fused through space all the objects animated and 
inanimate which are found in the universe. 

According to the cosmogony of the Hindus, as 
given by M. Polier, in his ‘ Mythologie des Indous,’ 
we learn that “In the primordial state of the crea- 
tion, the rudimental universe submerged in water 
reposed in the bosom of the Eternal. Brahm, the 
architect of the world, poised on a lotus-leaf, floated 
upon the waters, and all that he was able to discern 
was water and darkness.” Such was the original 
condition of things when Brahm resolved to pro- 
duce a huge seed or egg which should contain within 
itself the elementary principles of universal nature. 
This is the mundane egg of the Hindus, thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Duff: “ The producing of such an egg 
implies a new exercise of divine power. But even 
divine power, according to the mythologist, cannot 
be immediately exercised—directly manifested—by 
pure immaterial spirit. For action, corporeal form 
is absolutely indispensable. Hence it is that, for 
the production of the intended egg, Brahm is repre- 
sented as having assumed a new and peculiar form ; 
and, in that form, is usually named Purush or the 
primeval male. His divine energy, already separated 
from his essence, is also supposed to be personified 
under a female form, Prakriti or Nature. On Pu- 
rush and Prakriti was devolved the task of giving 
existence to the celebrated Mundane egg. Having 
once finished their task, these peculiar and specific 
manifestations of Brahm and his energy seem to 
have evanished from the stage of action, to give way 
afterwards to other distinct manifestations for the 
accomplishment of purposes alike specific. 


“ All the primary atoms, qualities, and principles 
—the seeds of future worlds—that had been evolved 
from the substance of Brahm, were now collected 
together, and deposited in the newly produced egg. 
And into it, along with them, entered the self-ex- 
istent himself, under the assumed form of Brahma ; 
and there sat, vivifying, expanding, and combining 
the elements, a whole year of the creation—a thou- 
sand yugs—or four thousand three hundred millions 
of solar years! Dyring this amazing period, the’ 
wondrous egg floated ‘like a bubble on an abyss’ 
of primeval waters—rather, perhaps, chaos of the 


grosser elements, in a state of fusion and commix- 
ion,—increasing in size, and blazing refulgent as a 
thousand suns. At length, the Supreme, who dwelt 
therein, burst the shell of the stupendous egg, and 
issued forth under a new form, with a thousand 
heads, a thousand eyes, and a thousand arms! 

“ Along with him there sprang forth another form, 
huge and measureless! What could that be? All 
the elementary principles having now been matured, 
and disposed into an endless variety of orderly collo- 
cations, and combined into one harmonious whole, 
they darted into visible manifestation, under the 
form of the present glorious universe ;—a universe 
now finished and ready made, with its entire apparatus 
of earth, sun, moon, and stars! What, then, is this 
multiform universe? It is but an harmoniously 


arranged expansion of primordial principles and 
qualities. And whence are these ?—Educed or 
evolved from the divine substance of Brahm. Hence 
it is, that the universe is so constantly spoken of, 
even by the mythologists, as a manifested form of 
Brahm himself, the supreme invisible spirit. Hence, 
too, under the notion that it is the manifestation of a 
being who may assume every variety of corporeal 
form, is the universe often personified ; or described 
as if its different parts were only the different mem- 
bers of a person of prodigious magnitude, in human 
form. In reference to this more than gigantic be- 
ing, viewed as a personification of the universe, it is 
declared that the hairs of his body are the plants 
and trees of the forest; of his head, the clouds; of 
his beard, the lightning ;—that his breath is the cir- 
cling atmosphere ; his voice, the thunder ; his eyes, 
the sun and moon; his veins, the rivers; his nails, 
the rocks ; his bones, the lofty mountains !” 

In the ancient Scandinavian poem, ‘The Voluspa 
or Song of the Prophetess,’ the primeval state . f the 
material creation is described as having been a vast 
void abyss, called Ginnunga-Gap, the cup or gulf of 
delusion. The northern nebulous and dark region 
of this abyss was called Nilfheim or Mist-Home, a 
dismal place of night, and mist, and ice, where is 
situated Huergelmir or the spring of hot water, 
from which issue twelve rivers. The southern part 
of the abyss was illuminated by rays emanating 
from the sphere or abode of light, named Muspel- 
heim. From this torrid zone of the infant universe 


| blew a scorching wind which melted the frozen wa- 
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ters of the Elivagar, from which was produced the 
giant Ymir in the likeness of man. At the same 
time was created the cow Auwdhumbla, from whose 
capacious udder flowed four streams of milk which 
gave healthful nourishment to Ymir. By licking the 
stones which were covered with salt and hoar-frost, 
she produced in three days a superior being called 
Bur or Buri, in the shape of a man. Bor, the son 
of Buri, married a Joten or giant-woman, from which 
union sprang the three gods, Odin, Vili, and Ve, 
who combined in killing Ymir, and dragging his 
remains into the midst of Ginnunga-Gap. At this 
point begins the work of creation. ‘Of the flesh of 
Ymir,” as we are told, ‘they made the earth; of his 
blood, the ocean and the rivers; of his huge bones, 
the mountains ; of his teeth, his jaw-bones, and the 
splinters of some of his broken bones, the rocks and 
the cliffs; of his hair, the trees; of his brain, the 
clouds ; and of his eye-brows, Midgard—the abode 
of man. Besides, of his ample skull, they constructed 
the vault of heaven, and poised it upon the four re- 
motest pillars of the earth, placing under each pillar 
a dwarf, the name of each respectively correspond- 
ing to one of the cardinal points of the horizon. 
The sparks and cinders, which were wafted into the 
abyss from the tropical region of Muspelheim, they 
fixed in the centre of the celestial concave, above 
and below Gimnunga-Gap, to supply it and the earth 
with light and heat.” The Scandinavian account of 
the creation of man} as given in the ‘ Véluspa,’ is 
curious. Three mighty and beneficent <Aesir or 
gods, while walking on the sea-shore, found two 
trees, or, as some assert, two sticks, floating upon 
the water, powerless and without destiny. Odin 
gave them breath and life; Honir, souls and motion ; 
and Lodur, speech, beauty, sight, and hearing. They 
named the man Askr, the ash, and the woman, Lm- 
bla, the alder; and from this first pair have sprung 
mankind destined to reside in Midgard, the habitable 
globe. 

According to the doctrine of the early Persian or 
Iranite Magi, the first living being was the ox Abu- 
dad, which was slain by Ahriman; but Ormuzd 
formed from its body the different species of beasts, 
birds, fishes, trees, plants, and other productions. 
When the ox died, a being called Kajomorz sprang 
from its right leg, and this being having been killed 
by the Devs, the elementary particles which entered 
into the composition of his body were purified by 
being exposed to the light of the sun during forty 
years, and became the germ of the Ribas tree, out of 
which Ormuzd made the first man and woman, 
Meshia and Meshiana, infusing into them the breath 
of life. He thus completed the work of creation in 
six periods, holding the festival Gahanbar at the end 
of each of them. 

Thus have we endeavoured to exhibit some of 
the most important traditions which have prevailed 
in heathen nations on the subject of the creation of 
the world, and in taking a review of the whole, we 


cannot fail to be struck with the distinct traces which 
are to be found in them of the Mosaic narrative 
having been the original foundation of the whole. 
Tradition, in this as in almost every other case, is 
truth perverted from its original purity, and so dis- 
torted in the course of generations as to bear only 
a faint resemblance to the statements of the ancient 
inspired record. See Cuaos, EGG (MUNDANE). 

CREDENCE TABLE, a table near the altar on 
which, in some churches, the bread and wine to be 
used in the eucharist are placed before being con- 
secrated. In various Episcopalian churches in Eng- 
land, such tables are found, though not perhaps 
sanctioned by the ecclesiastical canons. 

CREED, a condensed view of Christian doctrine 
adopted by many churches as the subordinate stand- 
ard or test by which the right of admission into 
their communion is tried. The main standard of all 
Protestant churches is the Word of God, but the 
great majority of them have adopted, besides the 
Sacred Scriptures, what have been called subordi- 
nate standards—creeds, articles, and confessions. It 
has sometimes been argued by those churches, for 
example, the Congregationalist, which disown all 
subordinate standards, that creeds and confessions of 
all kinds, being mere human compositions, are un- 
warrantable additions to the Divine Word, and pro 
ceed upon a virtual denial of the perfection and per- 
manent authority of that Word. The usual reply, 
however, to such objections is, that the creeds used 
by the churches of Christendom, but especially the 
Protestant churches, profess to contain only Scrip- 


| tural doctrines, not the opinions of men. But if so, 


it may be said, what is the necessity for creeds at all, 
since all the truths which they contain are already 
to be found in the Bible? To this objection the 
reply is obvious. It may sometimes be necessary to 
set forth particular scriptural truths, with special 
prominence, in consequence of heresies and errors 
which have arisen in the Christian church. Both 
the heretie and the orthodox profess high respect for 
the Bible, and both alike appeal to it in support of 
their respective opinions, which may be even diame- 
trically opposed to each other. To distinguish, 
therefore, the orthodox from the heretic, a test must 
be applied, and what other test is called for in the 
circumstances, but the plain statement in human 
language of the disputed doctrine, expressed so as 
to exclude the opposite error. Hence the origin of 
creeds and confessions. They are found to be spe- 
cially called for, in consequence of a diversity of 
opinion existing among Christians in reference to 
some doctrine or statement of the Divine Word. 
The churches who use creeds do not allege that 
these creeds have any authority in themselves, or 
that they ought to be considered as in the least de- 
gree infringing upon the supreme authority of the 
Bible; but all that such churches affirm is, that 
creeds contain in a simple and condensed form what 
they believe to be the teaching of the Bible on cer- 
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tain points which happen to be disputed. In this 
way harmony and uniformity are obtained, not only 
in the public ministrations of the clergy, but in the 
general belief of the private members of the church. 
Accordingly, such symbols were introduced at an 
early period of the church, when her orthodoxy, 
peace, and unity were seriously threatened to be 
disturbed by the propagation of heresy and error. 
Hence the AposTLEs’ CREED (which see), as it 
is termed; the NicENE CREED (which see); the 
ATHANASIAN CREED (which see); the JEWISH 
CREED; and among Roman Catholics, the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV. (see Prius IV. CREED OF POPE). 
In the same way, and for similar reasons, mo- 
dern churches have given fuller and more expand- 
ed views of their belief in the form of Confessions. 
Hence we have the AUvGsBURG CONFESSION 
(which see), and the WrsTMINSTER CONFESSION 
(which see), and several others which have been 
adopted in virtue of the dogmatic power which the 
church claims as the depositary of the Scriptures, 
and appointed to interpret them. But if creeds and 
confessioas are to be maintained, it is of the utmost 
importance that the precise position which they occu- 
py be fully understood. Their whole authority, it must 
never be forgotten, is derived solely from the Bible. 
To that test every individual member of the church 
has aright to bring them, and they are binding upon 
the conscience of no man, except in so far as it can 
be shown that their statements are in conformity 
with Bible truth. If not agreeable to the supreme 
standard, the Word of God, they ought to be re- 
jected without the slightest hesitation or reserve. The 
Bible, and the Bible alone, as Chillingworth re- 
marks, is the religion of Protestants. 

CRES, a son of Zeus, born to him by a nymph of 
Mount Ida. From Cres is believed to have been de- 
rived the name of the island of Crete. 

CRESCENT, the sign of the Mohammedans, by 
which they distinguish themselves from Christians 
or followers of the cross. Some Mohammedan doc- 
tors allege that the crescent was adopted as a dis- 
tinctive mark by the Moslems, in consequence of the 
Hegira, or flight of Mohammed from Mecca to Medina 
having taken place at the time of the new moon, when 
it appears in the form of a crescent. Other writers, 
however, allege that the use of the crescent arose 
from the circumstance, that the ancient Arabians 
worshipped the moon. 

CRESIUS, a surname of Dionysus (which see), 
under which he was worshipped at Argos. 

CRESSELLE, a wooden instrument used instead 
of bells among the Romanists, in various parts, to 
summon the people to Divine service during Passion 
week. Such a mode of summoning to worship is 
said to have been derived from the primitive Chris- 
tians, who are by some writers said to have used 
an instrument of this kind before bells were in- 
vented, to call the brethren secretly to prayer in 
times of persecution. The Cresselle is supposed to 


represent Christ praying upon the cross, and invit- 
ing all nations to embrace his doctrine. Wooden 
instruments of the same kind are still in use both 
among the orthodox and heretics in the Turkish 
dominions, in consequence of the strong prejudices 
which the Turks entertain against the sound of bells. 

CREUSA, a Naiad among the ancient Greeks, the 
daughter of Oceanus and Ge. 

CRINITI FRATRES (Lat. Long-haired Breth- 
ren), a name under which Augustine censures the 
Mesopotamian monks for wearing long hair against 
the rule of the Roman Catholic church. 

CRISPITES, the followers of Dr. Tobias Crisp, 
who taught a species of Antinomian doctrine in the 
seventeenth century in England. Messrs. Bogue 
and Bennett, in their ‘History of Dissenters,’ call 
him “ one of the first patrons of Calvinism run mad.” 
The writings of Crisp were ably answered by Dr. 
Daniel Williams, in a work entitled ‘Gospel Truth 
Stated and Vindicated,’ who plainly shows that his 
views, on some of the most important and peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, were extreme and erroneous in 
their character. Thus, for instance, he taught that the 
sins of the elect were so imputed to Christ as to be 
actually his; and the righteousness of Christ was so 
imputed to them as that they are no longer sinners, 
but righteous as Christ was righteous. According 
to the scheme of the Crispites, God sees no sin in 
believers, nor does he punish them because of sin. 
He is not displeased with the believer on account of 
his sin, nor pleased with him on account of his obe- 
dience, so that the child of God is neither the worse 
for his sins, nor the better for his obedience. Sin 
does the believer no hurt, and righteousness does 
him no good, nor must he pursue it to thisend. Re- 
pentance and confession of sin, in the view of Dr. 
Crisp, are not necessary to forgiveness, but a be- 
liever may certainly conclude before confession, yea, 
as soon as he hath committed sin, his interest in 
Christ, and the love of Christ embracing him. In 
regard to the time of justification, Dr. Crisp says, 
“ He did it from eternity in respect of obligation ; but 
in respect of execution, he did it when Christ was 
on the cross ; and, in respect of application, he doth it 
while children are yet unborn.” Crisp was the 
great Antinomian opponent of Baxter, Bates, and 
Howe, and when his works were reprinted in 1692, 
such was the ability and power with which they 
were exposed by Bishop Bull and Dr. Williams, 
that the Antinomians were reduced in England toa 
very small number. The controversy, however, 
was again revived by Dr. Gill, who republished Dr. 
Crisp’s sermons in 1745, with notes, in which he 
justified some of his peculiar expressions, and apo- 
logized for others. The Antinomian doctrines then 
promulgated were diffused to a great extent among 
the Particular Baptists in England. See ANTINO- 
MIANS. 

CRITHOMANCY (Gr. erithos, barley, and man- 
teia, divination), a species of divination, founded on 
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the appearance which the dough of the barley- 
meal cakes, which were used in sacrifice, assumed, 
when it was kneaded into cakes. 

CRIUS, one of the Titans of the ancient Greeks, 
a son of Uranus and Ge, and the father of Astrzeus, 
Pallas and Perses. 

CROCEATAS, a surname of Zeus, derived from 
Croceze in Laconia. 

CROCEFISSO SANTISSIMO (Ital. most holy 
crucifix), a wooden crucifix at Naples, which is re- 
markable for having thanked Thomas Aquinas for 
his beautiful and salutary writings. It belonged to 
the church of St. Dominic the Great. 

CROCE, SANTA DI GERUSALEMME (Ital. 
the holy cross of Jerusalem), one of the seven great 
Basilicas of Rome. It is particularly remarkable 
for the immense number of relics which it contains, 
all of which are exhibited on a particular day 
for the reverence and adoration of the devotees 
of the Romish church. The fourth Sunday in Lent 
is the most remarkable day in the year at the Basi. 
lica of Santa Croce di Gerusalemme. All who attend 
the services at that church on that day are entitled 
to certain indulgences; and all who have share in the 
masses celebrated aré entitled to the release of one 
soul from purgatory. The great attraction of the 
festival is the exhibition of the relics of this church, 
which are noted among the wonders of Rome. The 
scene is thus described by Mr. Seymour, who was 
himself an eye-witness of it. “At one end of the 
church there is a small gallery, capable of holding 
three or four persons. In this appeared the bishop 
in full canonicals, with mitre and alb. On either 
hand stood a priest ; on these three every eye in the 
vast assembly was fixed; one priest rung a bell, then 
the other handed one of the relics to the bishop; 
and he, reverently receiving it, exhibited it to the 
assembled multitude, the priest announcing with a 
loud voice— 

“<The finger of St. Thomas, the Apostle and 
Martyr of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“The bishop then presented the relic, said to be 
the very finger with which the unbelieving Thomas 
touched our Lord’s side! He held it, according to 
the invariable custom in exhibiting relics, right before 
him, then turning it to those on the right, then to 
those on the left, then again to those immediately 
before him. He then kissed the glass case which 
contained the finger, and returned it to the priest. 

“ Another relic was then produced and placed in 
the hands of the bishop, and the priest as before an- 
nounced— 

“¢Two thorns from the crown of thorns of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“The bishop exhibited this as before, and it was 
easy to see in the glass case the two thorns set and 
standing erect, each thorn being about three inches 
long. He then kissed the case and returned it to 
the priest. 

“A third relic was next produced, it was presented 
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reverently by the priest, and was received as rever 
ently by the bishop, the priest announcing— 

“<¢Phe tablet with the inscription over the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“The bishop exhibited this relic as the others; 
the characters in Greek and Hebrew and Latin, 
though very dark and large, were very far from 
being easily legible, and the.tablet itself seemed 
rather small for the occasion. It was about nine or 
ten inches in length, and about five in depth;—the 
bishop also kissed this relic and returned it to the 
priest. 

“A fourth relic was next placed in. the hands of 
the bishop, and as he exhibited it, the priest ex- 
claimed— 

“¢QOne of the nails that fastened to the cross ow 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“This relic was a very shewy aflair, being enclosed 
in a very pretty glass and gold case. In the centre 
was a black thing said to be the nail, with two 
angels made of gold, kneeling and worshipping it! 
It was exhibited, kissed, and then returned to the 
priest. 

“ Another relic was produced—the fifth and last. 
As the priest presented it to the bishop, the bishop 
seemed to start under a sense of awe, and to gaze 
on it with devout wonder. Before he would touch 
the holy thing he must uncover. His mitre, which 
had been worn while exhibiting the other relics, was 
immediately removed. He could not with covered 
head look upon the sacred thing, he bowed pro- 
foundly to it, and then taking a large glass cross 


from the priest, the priest announced— 


“¢Three pieces of the most holy wood of the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“Tn an instant the whole assembly as if by magic 
was prostrate, even the monks removed their little 
skull-caps, and every individual present except the 
few English there, prostrated himself as in the act of 
the highest adoration, in precisely the same way as 
when adoring at the elevation of the host. The 
silence was deep and profound throughout that vast 
assembly: some seemed to hold their breath im- 
pressed with awe; some seemed in deep devotion to 
breathe prayer in secret ; some gazed intently on the 
relic, and moved their lips as if addressing it, while 
the bishop held it before them. It was a cross of 
glass, set at the ends in rich chased gold; it was 
hollow, and there appeared within it three small 
pieces of wood; they varied from two to four inches 
in length, and were about half or three quarters of 
an inch in breadth. After the bishop had duly ex- 
hibited this—after the people had worshipped it— 
after he had returned it to the priest, the bishop and 
priest retired, and the congregation dispersed.” 

CROCIARY. See Cross-BEARER. 

CROCOTA, a dress worn by women among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. It was more espe- 
cially worn at the festival of the Dionysia, and also 
by the priestesses of Cybele. 
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CROMCRUACH, the principal god of the ancient 
Irish. The image was carved of gold and silver, and 
surrounded by twelve other smaller images, all of 
brass. According to a legend, on the arrival of St. 
Patrick, the idol Cromeruach fell to the ground, like 
Dagon of old before the ark, and the lesser brazen 
images sunk into the ground, up to the neck. 

CROMLECH (Celt. crom, crooked or bent, and 
leach, a stone), an ancient Druidical altar, of which 
there are many specimens still found in different 
parts of Britain and Ireland. The cromlechs are 
formed of rude stones, set in different forms and 
situations, supposed to have been dedicated to par- 
ticular deities. The most usual form is that of an 
immense mass of stone of an oblong shape, with one 
end resting on the ground, and the other extremity 
supported by two large upright stones. Sometimes 
smaller cromlechs are seen of a triangular shape, and 
like the larger supported by two upright stones in 
an inclined position. It is supposed that the lesser 
may have been used for the purposes of ordinary 
sacrifice, while the greater may have been reserved 
for occasions of extraordinary solemnity. ‘I'he in- 
cumbent stone or slab of the cromlechs is sustained 
in some cases by rows of upright pillars; in other 
instances the table is supported by two or more large 
cone-shaped rocks, but on none of the stones used 
in the construction of these altars can the mark of 
any tool be discovered. A variety of opinion exists 
as to the origin of the name cromlech. Some sup- 
pose the term to have been applied to these rude 
altars from their inclining position; others from the 
respect paid by the Druidical worshippers to these 
stones by bowing before them; while-by others still 
the idea has been broached, that they derived their 
name from being the stones on which sacrifices were 
offered to a god called Crom. An ingenious conjec- 
ture has been advanced, that they were placed in an 
inclined position to allow the blood of the victims 
slain upon them to run off freely. 

CRONIA, a festival celebrated among the ancient 
Greeks at Athens, in honour of CHRoNnos (which 
see), whom Cecrops had introduced as an object of 
worship into Attica. The name Cronia is given by 
the Greek writers to the Roman Saturnalia. A festi- 
val in honour of Chronos was aiso observed among 
the people of Rhodes, at which human sacrifices are 
said to have been offered. 

CRONUS. See Curonos, Saturn. 

CROSIER, the pastoral staff, so called from its 
likeness to a cross, which the archbishops formerly 
bore as the common ensign of their office. When 
an archbishop was invested with the episcopal dig- 
nity, he was formally installed by the delivery of a 
crosier into his hands. Sometimes a straight staff 
was presented instead of a crosier or crook. The 
staff of the archbishop had usually a single, and that 
of the patriarch a double cross piece. According to 
Montfaucon, the staff of the Greek archbishop had 
a cross-piece resembling the letter T. According to 


Goari, it was curved upwards in this form T. Dr. 
Murdoch alleges that the crosier or bishop’s staff 
was exactly of the form of the Jitwws, the chief en 
sign of the ancient Awgurs. The crosier of an arch- 
bishop is to be distinguished from the pastoral staff 
of a bishop, the former always terminating in a cross, 
while the latter terminated in an ornamented crook. 

CROSS. Our blessed Lord having suffered cruci- 
fixion, the figure of the cross, as being the instrument of 
the Redeemer’s death, came to be held in high respect 
at a very early period in the history of the Christian 
church, Nay, it even came to be regarded as the 
mark of a Christian, the sign of the cross being used 
in baptism. Towards the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, however, veneration for the cross was carried 
still farther. During the reign of Constantine the 
Great, his mother Helena having set out on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land, pretended that she had 
found there the real cross on which our Lord was 
suspended, On her return Constantine, who pro- 
fessed a warm attachment to the Christian cause, 
caused the figure of the cross to be stamped upon 
his coins, displayed upon his standards, and painted 
on his shields, helmets, and crown. Christians 
seem to have soon after begun to wear the cross as 
an official badge or token of their adherence to the 
faith. It was specially worn by Christian bishops 
or pastors on the neck or breast, and carried in pub- 
lic processions. The cross worn upon the person 
was made of wood or gold, or some sacred relic, 
which was called by the Greeks pertamma, and was 
regarded as an amulet or phylactery. The cross 
was used not only in the Greek, but in the Latin 
church. The cross which was carried before the 
bishops in processions, received the name of crux 
gestatoria or carrying cross. For a long time the 
bishops of Rome claimed the right of having the 
cross carried before them as exclusively their own. 
In the twelfth century it was granted to metropoli- 
tans and patriarchs, and in the time of Gregory IX. 
to archbishops. The patriarchs of the Greek church 
did not so frequently carry the cross, but instead of 
it they substituted lamps and lighted candles. 'To- 
wards the end of the seventh century, the council of 
Constantinople decreed that Jesus Christ should be 
painted in a human form, hanging upon the cross, 
that Christians might bear in mind their obligations 
to the sufferings and death of Christ. In the sixth 
century, a festival was instituted by Pope Gregory 
the Great in commemoration of the Empress Helena 
having found what was alleged to be the true cross. 
This festival is observed in all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries on the 3d of May. Another festival in honour 
of the cross is observed by the Romish church on 
the 14th of September. ‘The circumstances which 
led to the institution of this latter festival, are briefly 
these, as stated by Hurd in his History of Religious 
Rites and Ceremonies: “In the reign of Heraclitus 
the Greek emperor, Chosroes, king of Persia, plun- 
dered Jerusalem, and took away that part of the 
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cross which Helena had left there, but which Heia- 
clitus having recovered, it was carried by him in 
great solemnity to Mount Calvary, whence it had 
been taken. Many miracles were said to have been 
wrought on this occasion; and the festival in me- 
mory of it is called the Exaltation of the Cross.” 
Both in the Greek and Roman churches, crosses are 
used both in public and in private, as the insignia in 
their view of the Christian faith. Among the Greeks 
the cross is equi-limbed, but among the Romanists it 
is elongated. A Romish prelate wears a single cross, 
a patriarch a double cross, and the Pope a triple 
cross on his arms. 

CROSS (ApDoRATION OF THE), a ceremony of the 
Romish church observed on Good Friday. It is 
termed the Unveiling and Adoration of the Cross, 
and is conducted with great pomp. Mr. Seymour, 
in his Pilgrimage to Rome, describes it from actual 
observation : 
the altar. It is enveloped in a black veil. The 
deacon hands it to the officiating cardinal. He, stand: 
ing with his back to the altar and his face to the 
people, holds the cross before the eyes of the con- 
gregation. Then loosening the black veil which en- 
velopes it, he uncovers one arm of the cross—pauses 


“—holds it conspicuously before the congregation, 


and exclaims with a loud voice— 

“¢ Behold the wood of the cross!’ 

“ And the response bursts from the choir— 

“ «Come, let us adore it!’ 

“ And immediately the Pope, the cardinals, and 
all present kneel and adore it, and then resume their 
seats. 

“ Again the officiating cardinal uncovers the sec- 
ond arm of the cross—pauses—exclaims as before— 

“Behold the wood of the cross!’ 

“ And the response again bursts from the choir— 

‘“¢¢ Come, let us adore it!’ 

“ And as before, the Pope, the cardinals, and all 
present kneel and adore it, and then resume their 
seats. 

“ Again, the officiating cardinal uncovers the 
whole cross—pauses—and exclaims as before— 

“Behold the wood of the eross !’ 

“ And the response again bursts from the i 

“¢¢ Come, let us adore it!” 

“ And immediately the Pope, the cardinals, a 
all present kneel and adore it a third time. 

“ All this was painful enough to me, yet it proved 
only ‘the beginning of sorrows.’ There was a solem- 
nity—a silence, a stillness in all, which, combined 
with the appearance of the chapel, made it very im- 
pressive; and this very impressiveness it was that 
made all so painful. 

“The cardinal with his assistants left the altar, 
and placed the cross on a cushion, on the floor of 
the chapel, a few paces from the steps of the altar, 
and retired. 

“And here the ceremony commenced indeed. 
Two or three cardinals approached the Pope, they 

{, ; 


“A cross made of wood stands upon - 
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stripped off his splendid robes, they removed his 
glittering mitre, they took off his embroidered shoes, 
they laid aside his spangled gloves, till he stood be- 
fore his throne without one emblem of his royal or 
papal office. There stood the old man, bareheaded 
and barefooted, and stripped till he seemed to retain 
little else than a loose white dressing-gown, the 
dress of a monk of Camaldoli. There he stood, not 
alone, as if the act were a voluntary humiliation, 
but in the hands of the cardinals, who, intending to 
help him and uphold him, seemed to be his guards 
to force and compel him. There the old man, no 
longer looking like a Pope, descended from the 
throne and seemed like one led away to be punished, 
or to do penance. I could not help thinking that 
the old man was, in a great measure, an unvwill- 
ing actor in this scene; there was much uneasiness 
in his manner; there was dissatisfaction in his face; 
and his whole appearance was that of a man who 
was obliged to act against his conscience, in comply- 
ing with a custom of the church. 

“Having conducted the Pope to the end of the 
chapel, they turned and faced the cross, which lay 
on the floor near the step of the altar. There they 
made him kneel and adore it. They raised him, and 
conducting him some two or three paces nearer, they 
again made him kneel a second time and adore the 
cross. Then again they raised him, and leading him 
nearer still, they again the third time made him kneel 
and adore the cross. Here at the cross they raised 
him, and then again he knelt, then rose again and then 
knelt again. Prostrate before it—on knees and 
hands, he kissed it, and, according to custom, left an 
hundred scudi of gold as an offering beside it. He 
was afterwards conducted to his throne and robed, 
while the most exquisite music from the choir ac- 
companied the whole ceremony. 

“When this is completed by the Pope, the same 
act.is performed by each of the cardinals, all with- 
out shoes, adoring and kissing the cross. These are 
followed by the bishops, heads of orders, &e., all 
adoring it in like manner, and all making to it an 
offer of money. 

“The deacons then spread the cloth on the altar, 
light the candles, and reverently place the cross, no 
longer on the floor, but on the altar amidst the can- 
dlesticks. 

“Such is—the adoration of the cross:—An act of 
worship that moved me intensely, infinitely more 
than anything I had witnessed at Rome. It was an 
act the most solemn and impressive, that bore every 
characteristic of idolatry.” The doctrine of the 
church of Rome is, that the cross is to be worshipped 
with the same supreme adoration (Latria) as that 
which is due to Christ himself. 

CROS8S-ALPHABETS. In the ceremony ob- 
served in the Romish church in the DEDICATION 
oF CHURCHES (which see), according to the arrange- 
ments laid down in the Roman Pontifical, a pot of 
ashes is provided, which, in the course of the cere- 
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mony, is strewed in two broad lines in the form of a 
cross, transversely from angle to angle of the church ; 
each line about a span in breadth. While the Bene- 
dictus is being chanted, the Pontiff scores with the 
point of his pastoral staff on one of the broad lines 
of ashes, the Greek alphabet, and then on the other, 
the Latin alphabet. ‘These are called Cross-Alpha- 
bets. 

CROSS-BEARER, an officer in the Roman Ca- 
tholic church, who bears a cross before an archbishop 
or primate in processions or special solemnities. 
This office is usually conferred upon the chaplain of 
the dignitary. The Pope has the cross borne before 
him everywhere; a patriarch anywhere out of Rome ; 
and primates, metropolitans, and archbishops through- 
out their respective jurisdictions. Gregory XI. for- 
bade all patriarchs and prelates to have the cross 
before them in the presence of cardinals. 

CROSS (INcENsING THE). All crosses intended 
to be erected in Roman Catholic countries, in the 
public places, high roads, and cross-ways, as well as 
on the tops of Romish chapels, undergo the process 
of consecrating by incense, which is conducted with 
much ceremony. Candles are first lighted at the 
foot of the cross, after which the celebrant, having 
dressed himself in his pontifical robes, sits down be- 
fore the cross and delivers a discourse to the people 
upon its manifold virtues and excellences. Then he 
sprinkles the cross with holy water, and afterwards 
with incense, and at the close of this ceremony can- 
dles are set upon the top of each arm of the cross. 

CROSS (ORDEAL OF THE), a mode of trial which 
was practised among the Anglo-Saxons, probably the 
most ancient, and the soonest laid aside. The form 
of it was intimately connected with the wager of 
law; for the accused person having brought eleven 
compurgators to swear to his innocence, chose one 
of two pieces of covered wood, on one of which the 
cross was delineated: when, if he selected that which 
had the emblem upon it, he was acquitted, and if 
otherwise, condemned. This species of ordeal was 
abolished by the Emperor Louis the Devout, about 
A. D. 820, as too commonly exposing the sacred sym- 
bol. 

CROSS (SiGN OF THE), a practice which arose in 
the early ages of the Christian church from the 
lively faith of Christians in the great doctrine of 
salvation through the cross of Christ. Nowhere in 
the Sacred Writings do we find the slightest allu- 
sion to such a custom, but the most ancient of the 
fathers speak of it as having been a venerable prac- 
tice in their days, and, indeed, the frequent use of 
the sign of the cross is declared to have been a 
characteristic feature of the manners of the primitive 
Christians. On this subject Dr. Jamieson gives 
some valuable information: “The cross was used by 
the primitive Christians as an epitome of all that is 
interesting and important in their faith; and its 
sign, where the word could not be conveniently nor 
safely uttered, represented their reliance on that 


event which is at once the most ignominious and the 
most glorious part of Christianity. It was used by 
them at all times, and to consecrate the most com- 
mon actions of life—when rising out of bed, or re- 
tiring to rest—when sitting at table, lighting a lamp, 
or dressing themselyes—on every occasion, as they 
wished the influence of religion to pervade the whole 
course of their life, they made the sign of the cross 
the visible emblem of their faith. The mode in 
which this was done was various: the most common 
was by drawing the hand rapidly across the fore- 
head, or by merely tracing the sign in air; in some 
cases, it was worn close to the bosom, in gold, silver, 
or bronze medals, suspended by a concealed chain 
from the neck; in others, it was engrayen on the 
arms or some other part of the body by a coloured 
drawing, made by pricking the skin with a needle, 
and borne as a perpetual memorial of the love of 
Christ. In times of persecution, it served as the 
watchword of the Christian party. Hastily deseribed 
by the finger, it was the secret but well-known sig- 
nal by which Christians recognized each other in the 
presence of their heathen enemies; by which the 
persecuted sought an asylum, or strangers threw 
themselves-on the hospitality of their brethren ; and 
nothing appeared to the Pagan observer more strange 
and inexplicable, than the ready and open-hearted 
manner in which, by this concerted means, foreign 
Christians were received by those whom they had 
never previously seen or heard of,—were welcomed 
into their homes, and entertained with the kindness 
usually bestowed only on relations and friends. 
Moreover, to the sacred form of the cross were 
ascribed peculiar powers of protecting from evil; 
and hence it was frequently resorted to as a secret 
talisman, to disarm the vengeance of a frowning 
magistrate, or counteract the odious presence and 
example of an offerer of sacrifice. It was the only 
outward means of defending themselves, which the 
martyrs were wont to employ, when summoned to 
the Roman tribunals on account of their faith. It 
was by signing himself with the cross, that Origen, 
when compelled to stand at the threshold of the tem- 
ple of Serapis, and give palm-branches, as the Egypt- 
ian priests were in the habit of doing, to them that 
went to perform the sacred rites of the idol, fortified 
his courage, and stood uncontaminated amid the 
concourse of profane idolaters. But, perhaps, the 
most remarkable instance on record of the use of 
this sign by the primitive Christians, and of the 
sense they entertained of its potent virtues, occurs 
in the reign of Diocletian, when that timorous and 
superstitious prince, in his anxiety to ascertain the 
events of his Eastern campaign, slew a number of 
victims, that, from their livers, the augurs might 
prognosticate the fortunes of the war. During the 
course of the sacrifice, some Christian officers, who 
were officially present, put the immortal sign on their 
foreheads, and forthwith, as the historian relates, the 
rites were disturbed. The priests, ignorant of the 
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cause, searched in vain for the usual marks on the 
entrails of the beasts. Once and again the sacrifice 
was repeated with a similar result, when, at length, 
the chief of the soothsayers observing a Christian 
signing himself with the cross, exclaimed, ‘It is the 
presence of profane persons that has interrupted the 
rites.” Thus common was the use, and thus high 
the reputed efficacy of this sign among the primitive 
Christians. But it was not in the outward form, but 
solely in the divine qualities of Him whose name and 
merits it symbolized, that the believers of the first 
ages conceived its charm and its virtues to reside. 
It was used by them ‘merely as a mode of express- 
ing, by means perceptible to the senses, the purely 
Christian idea, that all the actions of Christians, as 
well as the whole course of their life, must be sancti- 
ficd by faith in the crucified Redeemer, and by de- 
pendence upon him, and that this faith is the most 
powerful means of conquering all evil, and preserv- 
ing oneself against it. It was not till after times, 
that men began to confound the idea and the token 
which represented it, and that they attributed the 
effects of faith in the crucified Redeemer, to the out- 
ward signs to which they ascribed a supernatural and 
preservative power.’” 

To make the sign of the cross is regarded in Ro- 
mish countries as a charm against evil spirits or evil 
influences of any kind.~ The bishops, archbishops, 
abbots, and abbesses of the Roman Catholic church 
wear a small golden cross. When a benediction is 
pronounced upon anything whatever, it is done by 
making the sign of the cross over it. Among the 
adherents of the Greek church, it not only forms a 
frequently repeated practice in the course of the ser- 
vices of the church, but it occurs almost constantly 
in the ordinary transactions of life. The servant 
asking directions from her mistress, or the beggar 
humbly asking alms, devoutly makes the sign of the 
eross, and that too in the truly orthodox manner, 
with the thumb, first and middle fingers bent to- 
gether, first on the forehead, then on the breast, 
then on the right shoulder, and then on the left. 
In Russia the population are in the habit of using 
the sign of the cross on occasions of almost every 
kind. 

CROUCHED FRIARS, an order of religious, 
called also Croisters or Cross-Bearers, founded in 
honour of the invention or discovery of the cross 
by the Empress Helena, in the fourth century. 
Matthew Paris says this order came into England 
A.D. 1244, and that they carried in their hand a 
staff, on the top of which was a cross. Dugdale 
mentions two of their monasteries, one in London, 
and the other at Ryegate. They had likewise a 
monastery at Oxford, where they were received in 
A.D. 1349. This order was d'spersed throughout 
various countries of Europe. 

CROUCHED-MAS-DAY, the festival in the 
Greek church in honour of the erection of the eross. 
From this feast, which occurred on the 14th Sep- 
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tember, the Eastern church commenced to calculate 
its ecclesiastical year. 

CROWN, an ornament frequently mentioned in 
Sacred Scripture, and commonly used among the 
Hebrews. We find the holy crown in Exod. xxix. 
6, directed to be put upon the mitre of the high- 
priest. The word in the Hebrew is nezer, separa- 
tion, probably because it was a badge of the wearer 
being separated from his brethren. It is difficult, 
however, to say what was the precise nature of the 
crown. Perhaps, as Professor Jahn thinks, it was 
simply a fillet two inches broad, bound round the 
head, so as to press the forehead and temples, and 
tied behind. The crown was not improbably worn 
even by private priests, for we learn that the pro- 
phet Ezekiel (xxiv. 17, 23) was commanded by God 
not to take off his crown, nor to assume the marks 
of mourning. Newly married couples from early 
times were accustomed to wear crowns. (See 
Crowns, NurriaL). Crowns of flowers were often 
worn also on festive occasions. The crown was 
given among ancient nations as a token of victory 
or triumph. Thus, in the Grecian games, chaplets 
or crowns of olive, myrtle, parsley, and similar ma- 
terials, were wreathed round the brow of the suc- 
cessful competitors. Crowns of different kinds were 
bestowed upon gods, kings, and princes, as ensigns 
of dignity and authority. Pausanias says that the 
Magi wore a species of tiara when they entered into 
atemple. Among the Romans crowns were often 
given as rewards, and the highest honour which a 
soldier could receive was the civic crown composed 


of oak leaves, which was conferred upon any one 


who had saved the life of a Roman citizen in battle. 
When a Roman army was shut up within a besieged 
city, the general who succeeded in raising the siege 
received from the liberated soldiers a crown of hon- 
our, which was composed of grass or weeds or wild 
flowers. It was customary among the Romans to 
present a golden crown to any soldier who had spe- 
cially distinguished himself on the field of battle. 
The same practice prevailed also among the ancient 
Greeks. 

CROWN (FUNERAL), a crown of leaves and flow- 
ers, and among the Greeks generally, of parsley, 
which was usually wreathed around the head of a 
dead person before interment. Floral wreaths were 
often placed upon the bier, or scattered on the road 
along which the funeral procession was to pass, or 
twisted round the urn in which the ashes were con- 
tained, or the tomb in which the remains were laid. 

CROWN (Murat), a golden crown, adorned with 
turrets, which was anciently bestowed by the Ro- 
mans on the soldier who first succeeded in scaling 
the wall of a besieged city. The goddess CYBELE 
(which see) is always represented witha mural crown 
upon her head. 

CROWN (Narax). It was customary in ancient 
times, both at Athens and at Rome, to suspend a 
crown at the threshold of a house in which a chiid 
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was born. The natal crown used at Athens when 
the child was a boy, was composed of olive; when a 
girl, of wool. Crowns of laurel, ivy, or parsley were 
used on such occasions at Rome. 

CROWN (NuptiAt). Newly married persons of 
both sexes among the Hebrews wore crowns upon their 
wedding-day, Cant. iii. 11, and it is probably in allu- 
sion to this custom that God is said, when he entered 
into a covenant with the Jewish nation, to have put 
a beautiful crown upon their head, Ezek. xvi. 12. 
Among the Greeks, also, bridal wreaths were worn 
made of flowers plucked by the bride herself; but the 
crowns of Roman brides were made of verbena. The 
bridegroom also wore a chaplet, and on the occasion 
of a marriage, the entrance to the house, as well as 
the nuptial couch, was ornamented with wreaths of 
flowers. Among the early Christians the act of 
crowning the parties was the commencing part of 
the marriage ceremony. After the 128th Psalm had 
been sung, with the responses and doxologies, and an 
appropriate discourse had been delivered, and after 
some preliminary rites, the priest lifted the nuptial 
crowns which had been laid upon the altar, and plac- 
ing one upon the head of the bridegroom, and the 
other upon the head of the bride, he pronounced these 
words, “This servant of the Lord hereby crowns 
this handmaid of the Lord in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, world 
withoutend. Amen.” This ceremony was followed 
by prayers, doxologies, and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, particularly Eph. v. 20—33, and John ii. 1—11, 
at the close of which the Assembly repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer, with the customary responses, and 
the usual form of benediction. On the eighth day the 
married pair presented themselves again in the 
church, when the minister, after an appropriate 
prayer, took off the nuptial crown, and dismissed them 
with his solemn benediction. This ceremony, how- 
ever, was not uniformly observed. The ceremonies of 
coronation and dissolving of the crowns, are still ob- 
served in the Greek church. The crowns used in 
Greece are of olive branches twined with white and 
purple ribbon, In Russia they are of gold and sil- 
ver, or in country places, of tin, and are preserved as 
the property of the church. At this part of the ser- 
vice the couple are made to join hands, and to drink 
wine out of a common cup. The ceremony of dis- 
solving the crowns takes place, as among the primi- 
tive Christians, on the eighth day, after which the 
bride is conducted to the bridegroom’s house, and 
enters upon the duties of the household. 

The custom of nuptial coronation continued among 
the Jews for many centuries, and, indeed, we learn 
from the Mishna, that it was not until the commence- 
ment of the war under Vespasian that the practice 
of crowning the bridegroom was abolished, and that 
it was not until Jerusalem was besieged by Titus 
that the practice of crowning the bride was discon- 
tinued. Crowns of roses, myrtle, and ivy are still 
used in Jewish marriages in many places. 


CROWN (RaDIATED), a crown made with rays 
apparently emanating from it. A crown of this kind 
was put by the ancient Romans upon the images of 
gods or deified heroes. 

CROWN (SacERDOTAL), worn by the priests or 
Sacerdotes among the ancient Romans when engaged 
in offering sacrifice. Neither the high-priest nor his 
attendant, however, bore this ornament. It was 
formed of different materials, sometimes of olive, and 
at other times of gold. The most ancient sacrificial 
garland used by the Romans was made of ears of 
corn. The victim was also wont to be adorned 
with a fillet or wreath of flowers when it was led to 
the altar. 

CROWN (Sut!Ixez), a crown made of any kind of 
flowers sewed together, and used by the SALI (which 
see) at their festivals. 

CROWNS, a name, in Hebrew Thagin, given to 
points or horns with which certain letters in the 
manuscripts used in the Jewish synagogues are de- 
corated, and which distinguish them from the manu- 
scripts in ordinary use. The Rabbins affirm that 
God gave them to Moses on Mount Sinai, and that 
he taught him how to make them. In the Talmud 
mysteries are alleged to be attached to these marks. 

CRUCIFIX, a figure of the cross with a carved 
image of Christ fastened upon it. It is much used 
in the devotions of Roman Catholics, both in public 
and in private. The origin of crucifixes is generally 
traced to the council held at Constantinople towards 
the close of the seventh century, which decreed that 
Jesus Christ should be painted in a human form upon 
the cross, in order to represent, in the most lively man- 
ner, the death and sufferings of our blessed Saviour. 
From that period down to the present day crucifixes 
form an essential part of Romish worship. On all sa- 
cred solemnities the Pope has a crucifix carried before 
him, a practice which some Romish writers allege 
was introduced by Clement, Bishop of Rome, about 
seventy years after the time of the Apostle Peter. 
The most probable opinion, however, which has been 
stated, as to the origin of this custom, is, that it com- 
menced at the period when the Popes became ambi- 
tious to display their supreme authority, and that it 
was meant to be a mark of pontifical dignity, as the 
Roman fasces carried before consuls or magistrates 
of any kind showed their power and authority. An 
old Italian writer, Father Bonanni, thus describes 
the custom ; “ The cross is carried on the end of a 
pike about ten palms or spans long. The image of 
our Saviour is turned towards the Pope, and the 
chaplain who carries it walks bareheaded when his 
Holiness goes in public, or is carried on men’s 
shoulders; but when he goes in a coach or a chair, 
the chairman carries the crucifix on horseback, bare- 
headed, with a glove ou his right hand, and with the 
left he manages his horse. In all solemn and reli- 
gious ceremonies at which the Pope assists in his 
sacred robes, an auditor of the Rota carries the cru- 
cifix at the solemn procession on horseback, dressed 
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in a rochet or capuche, purple-coloured ; but there 
are three days in Passion-week on which he and the 
Sacred College go to chapel in mourning without the 
cross being borne before him.” 

The ceremony of kissing the crucifix is observed at 
Rome on the Thursday of Passion-week, usually called 
Maundy Thursday. It is thus described by an eye- 
witness : “ On the evening a wooden crucifix of about 
two feet and a half in length was placed upon the steps 
This devout people immediately began 
to welcome it by kissing its feet and forehead. The 
next day, Good Friday, a crucifix of four feet was 
offered to the fervency of the multitude, and the 
kisses were redoubled. But the day after there was 
a crucifix of nearly six feet; then the pious frenzy 
of the women was carried to its greatest height ; 
from every part of this immense church, they rushed 
towards this image, rudely carved and more rudely 
painted; they threw themselves on this piece of 
wood, as though they would have devoured it; they 
kissed it with the most furious ardour from head to 
foot. They succeeded each other four at a time in 
this pious exercise: those who were waiting for 
their turn showed as much impatience as a pack of 
hungry hounds would, if they were withheld from 
the prey in their sight. There was near the crucifix 
a small porringer to receive the offerings. The 
greater part of them preferred giving kisses to money; 
but those who left their mite thought they had a just 
claim to redouble their caresses. Although I re- 
mained more than an hour in the church, I did not 
see the end of this fantastical exhibition, and I left 
these devout kissers in full activity.” 

CRUSADE, a holy war, or an expedition against 
infidels and heretics; but more particularly ap- 
plied to the holy wars of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The Crusades were eight in number. 
The feelings which actuated the first originators 
of these expeditions were a superstitious venera- 
tion for those places which were the scene of 
our Lord’s ministry while on earth, and an earnest 
desire to rescue them from the infidel Mohamme- 
dans, into whose hands they had fallen. Multitudes 
of pilgrims had been accustomed to flock to Jerusa- 
lem, and account it their highest privilege to per- 
form their devotions at the Holy Sepulchre. But 
ever since Jerusalem had been taken, and Palestine 
conquered by the Saracen Omar, the Christian pil- 


grims had been prevented from the accomplishment. 


of what they considered a pious design, unless they 
purchased the privilege by paying a small tribute to 
the Saracen caliphs. In A.D. 1064 the Turks took 
Jerusalem from the Saracens, and from that time 
pilgrims were exposed to persecution, and while they 
had begun largely to increase in numbers, the ill- 
treatment which they experienced at the hands of 
the Turks roused a spirit of indignation throughout 
the Christian world, One man in particular, Peter 
the Hermit, fired with fanatical zeal for the exter- 
mination of the infidel Turks, travelled through Eu- 
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rope, bareheaded and barefooted, for the purpose of 
exhorting princes to join in a holy war against the 
Mohammedan possessors of the sacred places. Yield- 
ing to the persuasions of this wild enthusiast, Pope 
Urban II. summoned two councils in A. p. 1095, 
the one at Placentia, and the other at Clermont, and 
laid before them the magnificent project of arming 
all Christendom in one holy war against the infi- 
dels. This was a design which the Popes had long 
entertained, and now that they had obtained a suita- 
ble instrument for its accomplishment in Peter the 
Hermit, an immense army was raised, and headed by 
this remarkable monk. They set out on their march 
towards the East, but having been met, in the plain 
of Nicea, by Solyman the Turkish Sultan of Iconium, 
the army of the Hermit was cut to pieces. A new 
host in the meantime appeared, Jed by several dis- 
tinguished Christian princes and nobles, and amount- 
ing, as it did, to hundreds of thousands, the Turks 
were twice defeated. The crusaders now advanced 
to Jerusalem, and after a siege of six weeks made 
themselves masters of the holy city, putting to death 
without mercy the whole of its Mohammedan and 
Jewish inhabitants. Godfrey of Bouillon, one of 
the commanders of the crusading army, was pro- 
claimed king of Jerusalem, but soon afterwards he 
was obliged to surrender his authority into the hands 
of the Pope’s legate. Syria and Palestine being 
now won from the infidels, were divided by the eru- 
saders into four states, a step far from conducive to 
the strengthening of their power. 

Soon after the successful termination of the first 
crusade, the Turks began to rally and recover some- 
what of their former vigour. The Asiatic Chris- 
tians, accordingly, found it necessary to apply to the 
princes of Europe for assistance, and the second cru 
sade was commenced in A. D. 1146, with an army of 
200,000 men, composed chiefly of French, Germans, 
and Italians. This enormous host, led by Hugh, 
brother of Philip I. of France, was equally unsuc- 
cessful with the army of Peter the Hermit, having 
either been destroyed by the enemy, or perished by 
the treachery of the Greek emperor. The garrison 
of Jerusalem, though held by the Christians, was so 


feebly defended that it became necessary to institute — 


the Knights Templars and Hospitallers as an en- 
rolled military corps to protect the Holy City. The 
crusading army having been almost wholly cut off, the 
Pope, Eugenius III., chiefly through the exertions of 
St. Bernard, raised another army of 300,000 men, 
which, however, was totally defeated and dispersed 
by the Turks, while its commanders, Louis VII. of 
France and Conrad III. of Germany, were compelled 
to return home humbled and disgraced. Not con- 
tented with these successes, the infidels were re- 
solved to retake Jerusalem from the Christians, and 
Saladin, nephew of the Sultan of Egypt, pushing 
forward his army to the walls of the Holy City, be- 
sieged it and took its monarch prisoner. 

The conquest of Jerusalem by the infidels excited 
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the strongest indignation and alarm throughout all 
Christendom. <A third crusade was planned by Pope 
Clement III., and armies marched towards the Hast 
in A.D. 1188, from France, England, and Ger- 
many, headed by the sovereigns of these countries. 
The German forces which Frederick Barbarossa 
commanded, were defeated in several engagements, 
and still more discouraged by the death of their 
leader, gradually melted away. The other two ar- 
mies, the English and French, besieged and took 
Ptolemais, but thé’ two sovereigns having quarrelled, 
Philip Augustus returned to his country, leaving the 
English monarch to carry on the war. Richard, 
though left alone, prosecuted the contest with the 
utmost energy. Nor was he unsuccessful, having 
defeated Saladin near Ascalon. But his army, re- 
duced by famine and fatigue, was unable to follow 
up the success they had gained, and accordingly, 
having concluded a peace, he was glad to retire from 
Palestine, though with only a single ship. A few 
years subsequent to this somewhat unfortunate cru- 
sade, Saladin died in A. D. 1195. 

The fourth crusade, which had in view, not so 
much the deliverance of the Holy Land from the 
dominion of the intidels, as the destruction of the 
empire of the East, was fitted out by the Emperor 
Henry VI. the same year on which Saladin died. 
This expedition was attended with considerable suc- 
cess, several battles having been gained by the cru- 
saders, and a number of towns having been taken. 
In the midst of these successes, however, the Em- 
peror died, and the army was under the necessity of 
quitting Palestine, and returning to Germany. 

The fifth crusade commenced in A. D. 1198, only 
three years after the preceding. It was planned by 
Pope Innocent ILI., and although several years were 
spent in unsuccessful attempts to wrest the Holy 
Land out of the hands of the infidels, a new impulse 
was given to the crusading army by the formation 
of an additional force in A. D. 1202, under Baldwin, 
Count of Flanders. This new expedition, which was 
directed against the Mohammedans, was crowned 
with remarkable success, the crusading army hav- 
ing taken possession of Constantinople, and put their 
chief, Baldwin, upon the throne—a position, how- 
ever, which he had only occupied a few months, 
when he was dethroned and murdered. The impe- 
rial dominions were now shared among the crusad- 
ing leaders, and at this time Alexius Comnenus 
founded a new empire in Asia, that of Trebizond. 

Another crusade, the sixth, was proclaimed in 
A.D. 1228, when the Christians succeeded in taking 
the town of Damietta, which, however, they were 
unable to retain. Peace was concluded with the 
Sultan of Egypt, and by treaty the Holy City was 
given over to the emperor Frederick. About this 
time a great revolution took place in Asia. ‘The 
Tartars, under Zinghis-Khan, had poured down from 
the north into the countries of Persia and Syria, and 
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These hordes of powerful barbarians overran Judea, 
and compelled the Christians to surrender Jerusalem 
into their hands. 

The two last crusades, the seventh and eighth, 
were headed by Louis XI., King of France, who is 
commonly known by the name of St. Louis. This 
enthusiastic prince believed that he was summoned 
by heaven to undertake the recovery of the Holy 
Land. After four years’ preparation, accordingly, 
he set out on this expedition in 1249, accompanied 
by his queen, his three brothers, and all the knights 
of France. He commenced the enterprize by an 
attack on Egypt, and took Damietta, but after a 
few more successes was at length defeated, and along 
with two of his brothers fell into the hands of the 
enemy. He purchased his liberty at a large ran- 
som, and having obtained a truce for ten years, he 
returned to France. For many years Louis con- 
tinued to be haunted with the idea that it was still 
his duty to make another effort for the fulfilment of 
the great mission with which he believed himself to 
have been intrusted by heaven. At length, in A.D. 
1270, he entered upon the eighth crusade against 
the Moors in Africa. But no sooner had he landed 
his army, and encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Carthage, than his army was almost wholly destroy- 
ed by a pestilence, and he himself fell a victim to 
the same disease in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
Not many years after this the Christians were driven 
entirely out of Syria, and these holy wars, in which 
no fewer than two millions of Europeans perished, 
came to a finaltermination. “This,” as has been well 
remarked, “the only common enterprise in which 
the European nations ever engaged, and which they 
all undertook with equal ardour, remains a singular 
monument of human folly.” 

The feeling in which these crusades had their 
origin, was, as we have said, a superstitious ven- 
eration for the sacred places in the East, com- 
bined. no doubt, with a bitter hatred of the Mo- 
hammedans, and a high admiration for that spirit 
of chivalry which prevailed so extensively in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. But the wars which 
originated in these causes were afterwards en- 
couraged by the Popes, who found by experience 
the advantages which attended them. The Popes 
claimed the privilege of disposing of kingdoms, and 
exempted both the persons and the estates of the 
crusaders from all civil jurisdiction. By the sole 
authority of the Holy See, money was raised for 
carrying on these holy wars, tenths were exacted 
from the clergy, kings were commanded to take up 
the cross, and thus the foundation was laid for that 
unlimited power which the Popes afterwards exer- 
cised over the princes of Europe. 

But whatever may have been the evils which ac- 
erued from the holy wars, it is undeniable that these 
were to a great extent counterbalanced by numerous 
advantages. By means of the crusades a pathway 
of commerce and correspondence was opened be- 
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tween the countries of the East and those of the 
West; arts and manufactures were transplanted into 
Europe, as well as comforts and conveniences un- 
known there before. The Europeans, on the other 
hand, taught the Asiatics their industry and com- 
merce, though it must be confessed, that along with 
these were communicated many of their vices and 
eruelties. “It was not possible,” says Dr. Robert- 
son, “for the crusaders to travel through so 
many countries, and to behold their various cus- 
toms and institutions, without acquiring information 
and improvement. Their views enlarged; their pre- 
judices wore off; new ideas crowded into their 
minds ; and they must have been sensible, on many 
occasions, of the rusticity of their own manners, 
when compared with those of a more polished peo- 
ple. These impressions were not so slight as to be 
efaced upon their return to their native countries. 
A close intercourse subsisted between the East and 
West during two centuries; new armies were con- 
tinually marching from Europe to Asia, while former 
adventurers returned home and imported many of 
the customs to which they had been familiarized by 
a long residence abroad. Accordingly, we discover, 
soon after the commencement of the crusades, 
greater splendour in the courts of princes, greater 
pomp in public ceremonies, a more refined taste in 
pleasure and amusements, together with a more ro- 
mantic spirit of enterprise spreading gradually over 
Europe; and to these wild expeditions, the effect of 
superstition or folly, we owe the first gleams of light 
which tended to dispel barbarism and ignorance.” 


But however strong the opinion which the learned. 


historian had formed of the advantages arising from 
the crusades, authors since the time of Dr. Robert- 
son have been much divided in sentiment on the 
subject. And yet those who have made the most 
careful and minute investigations on the point, have 
been the most ready to admit that the liberty, civi- 
lization, and literature of Europe are not a little in- 
debted to the influence of the crusades. 

CRYPTO-CALVINISTS. See PHiierists. 

CRYPTS, the vaults under cathedrals and some 
churches, and which are commonly used as places 
of burial. See CATACOMBS, CEMETERIES. 

CRYSTALLOMANCY (Gr. crystallon, a mirror, 
and manteia, divination), a species of divination 
practised among the Greeks, which was performed 
by means of a mirror or enchanted glass, in which 
future events were said to be represented or signified 
by certain marks and figures. 

CUBA, one of the Roman genii, worshipped as 
the protectors of infants sleeping in their cradles. 
Libations of milk were offered to them. See CUuNI- 
NA, RUMINA. 

CUBICULA, small chambers connected with the 
Christian churches in early times, into which people 
were wont to retire when they wished to spend a 
short season in reading, meditation, or private prayer. 
See CHURCHES. 
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CUCULLE, or CoucuLLE, a long robe with 
sleeves worn by Greek monks. 

CUCULLUS, a cowl worn in ancient times by 
Roman shepherds. It was a sort of cape or hood 
connected with the dress, and has both in ancient 
and modern times formed a portion of the habit of 
monks. See Cown. 

CUCUMELLUM, a flagon or bowl, according to 
Bingham, which was used in the early Christian 
churches, probably for containing the communion 
wine. 

CULDEES, the members of a very ancient reli- 
gious fraternity in Scotland, whose principal seat 
was Iona, one of the Western Islands. Some pro- 
fess to trace back the Culdee system to the primitive 
ages of Christianity, while others ascribe its insti- 
tution to Columba, about the middle of the sixth 
century. The truth appears to be, that, while indi- 
viduals were no doubt found who preserved the 
apostolic doctrine uncontaminated amid prevailing 
ignorance and superstition, there was no distinct 
body, associated together as one society, holding 
doctrines, and adhering to the simple worship and 
practices of the Culdees, before the time of Colum- 
ba. The origin of the Culdee fraternity, therefo e, 
is in all probability due to this eminent Christian 
missionary, who had come over from Ireland for the 
purpose of proclaiming the pure doctrines of the 
gospel in Scotland. ‘The religion of Rome, with all 
its gross superstition and idolatrous rites, had ob- 
tained at this period a firm footing in almost all the 
countries of Europe, but its ascendency in Scotland 
was for a long time checked by the firm intrepidity 
of the Culdees. The followers of Columba, accord- 
ingly, were exposed to the hatred and persecution of 
the emissaries of Rome. 

Before Columba, the “ Apostle of the Highlands,” 
as he has been termed, first landed on the western 
shores of Scotland, only a few faint and feeble efforts 
had been made to disseminate the truth of Christian- 
ity among the inhabitants of that bleak northern 
country, plunged in heathen darkness and idolatry. 
The spot on which the devoted Irish missionary first 
set his foot, was the island of Iona, on the west of 
Mull, midway between the territories of the Picts 
and the Caledonians, On this small sequestered 
islet, Columba planted his religious establishment of 
Culdees or Colidei, worshippers of God, as the name 
is sometimes explained; and from this highly fa- 
voured spot, the missionaries of a pure gospel issued 
forth to convey living spiritual religion throughout 
the whole of the northern districts of Scotland. The 
enterprise in which Columba was engaged was beset 
with difficulties. The rulers, the priests, and the 
people were alike opposed to Christianity, and the 
wild savage character of the country was not more 
unfavourable to the progress of the missionary from 
district to district, than were the fierce, barbarous 
manners of the people unfavourable to the reception 
of the message which he brought. Undiscouraged 
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by the difficulties, however, and undismayed by the 
dangers of his noble undertaking, the devoted ser- 
yant of Christ went forward in faith, praying that, if 
it were his Master’s will, he might be permitted to 
live and labour for thirty years in this apparently 
barren and unpropitious part of the vineyard. 

And not only was Columba faithful and zealous in 
his missionary life, but the singular purity of his 
Christian character formed a most impressive com- 
mentary upou the doctrines which he preached. He 
not only taught, but he lived Christianity, and thus 
was the truth commended to the hearts and the con- 
sciences of many, whom mere oral teaching would 
have failed to convince. Besides, having acquired 
some knowledge of the medical art, he succeeded 
in effecting cures in the most simple and unos- 
tentatious way, thus earning among the ignorant 
people a reputation for working miracles, which led 
them to regard him with superstitious veneration. 
His sagacity also in foreseeing what was likely to 
happen, clothed him in their eyes with the garb of a 
prophet. In short, the vast superiority which this 
man possessed, both in intellectual power and in 
moral purity, when compared with all around him, 
impressed the people with feelings of awe and venera- 
tion, as if in the presence of some supernatural being. 
Thus it was that the labours of Columba were, by 
the blessing of God, attended with the most marked 
success. His sermons were listened to by the hea- 
then with profound respect, and came home to their 
hearts and consciences with the most thrilling effect. 
The consequence was, that this eminent apostle of 
the truth had not laboured long in Scotland before 
Paganism began to give way, and multitudes both of 
the Picts and Caledonians openly embraced the reli- 
gion of Christ, while monasteries founded on the 
Culdee system were established by him throughout 
almost every district of the country. 

If Columba was not himself the founder of the 
Culdee establishments, he must be considered at all 
events as having matured both their doctrine and 
discipline. The first and parent institution of the 
Culdees was at Iona, and on it as a model were 
founded the religious establishments which were 
formed at Dunkeld, Abernethy, St. Andrews, Aber- 
corn, Govan, and other places, both on the mainland 
and the Western Islands of Scotland, Over all the 
monasteries, numerous and widely scattered, which 
Columba had erected, amounting, it is said, to no 
fewer than three hundred, he maintained order and 
discipline, extending to each of them the most 
anxious and careful superintendence. These insti- 
tutions partook more of the character of religious 
seminaries than of monastic foundations. The edu- 
cation of the young, and their careful training, were 
objects which this worthy missionary of the cross 
kept mainly in view, and more especially was he 
strict in examining into the character and habits, the 
talents and acquirements of those who looked for- 
ward to the sacred profession. “He would even 
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inquire,” we are told, “if the mother who had the 
first moulding of the soul in the cradle was herself 
religious and holy.” Such a statement is of itself 
enough to show how earnest this man was, that only 
holy men should minister in holy things. 

The prayer of Columba, to which we have already 
referred, was granted; he was privileged to labour 
in Scotland for upwards of thirty years, and the fruit 
of his prayerful and painstaking exertions in the 
cause of Christ was seen after his death, in the rising 
up of a band of faithful and holy men, who main- 
tained the truth of God in purity amid all the cor- 
ruptions in doctrine and practice of the Church of 
Rome. The Culdees were the lights of Scotland in 
a dark and superstitious age. They held fast by 
the Word of God as the only infallible directory and 
guide. Even Bede, the monkish historian, in can- 
dour admits that “Columba and his disciples would 
receive those things only which are contained in the 
writings of the prophets, evangelists, and apostles ; 
diligently observing the works of piety and virtue.” 
The false unscriptural doctrines of Rome they openly 
rejected, refusing to acknowledge such innovations 
as the doctrine of the real presence, the idolatrous 
worship of saints, prayers for the dead, the doctrine 
of the merit of good works as opposed to gratuitous 
justification by faith, the infallibility of the Pope, 
and other Romish tenets. And not only did the 
Culdees differ with Rome in doctrinal points, but 
also in matters of discipline. The supremacy of the 
Pope they spurned from them as a groundless and 
absurd pretension. They were united in one com- 
mon brotherhood, not however for the purpose of 
yielding obedience to a monastic rule, and selfishly 
confining their regards within the walls of a monas- 
tery, but that they might go forth proclaiming the 
gospel of Christ, animated by one common spirit, and 
prompted by one common aim. ‘Theirs were mis- 
sionary rather than monastic institutions, making 
no vows but to serve God and advance his cause in 
the world. 

The question has often been discussed, what precise 
mode of ecclesiastical government prevailed among 
the Culdees. Both the Episcopalians and the Pres- 
byterians alike claim them as supporting their re- 
spective systems. It cannot be cenied that the 
term bishop is often applied to the heads of the Cul- 
dee colleges, but that they were not diocesan bishops, 
limited in their jurisdiction to a particular district, is 
manifest from the circumstance that the head of the 
college of Iona was always a presbyter-abbot, who 
exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all the Cul- 
dee churches throughout Scotland, and even the Cul- 
dee colleges in England acknowledged the autho- 
rity of the parent institution in Iona, receiving 
their directions, not however from the Presbyter- 
Abbot as an individual head, but as representing the 
whole council of the college, consisting of the pres- 
byters, with the abbot as their president. The right 
of ordination, also, was vested not in the Presbyter- 
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Abbot alone, but in the council, and, accordingly, we 
find one of their number stating, that the principles 
which he held were “received from his elders, who 
sent him thither as a bishop.” 

For centuries the Culdees continued to maintain 
their ground in Scotland, notwithstanding all the 
efforts put forth by the Church of Rome to crush, 
and if possible exterminate them. Monasteries un- 
der their direction were built in every part of the 
country, and not contented with diffusing the light 
of the gospel throughout their own land, we find 
them, in the beginning of the seventh century, de- 
spatching a mission into England. About this time 
the celebrated abbey of Lindisfarne was first estab. 
lished under the auspices of Oswald, king of North- 
umbria, who had been himself educated by the Cul- 
dees, and, therefore, applied for, and obtained, for his 
new monastery, a superior from the establishment at 
Iona. From that time Lindisfarne became a valua- 
ble training institution for the purpose of rearing 
missionaries for the Christianization of England. 
The marked success, however, of the Culdees in 
England was not. long in attracting the notice and 
awakening the jealousy of the Romish church. 
Every effort was now put forth to bring the native 
clergy under subjection to the see of Rome, but with 
the most inflexible determination the Culdees re- 
sisted the encroachments of Papal supremacy. Ra- 
ther than surrender their independence, almost all 
the Culdee clergy in England resigned their livings 
and returned to Scotland. Some of them were after- 
wards excommunicated by the Papal power, and 
some even committed to the flames. 

Not contented with banishing the Culdees from 
England, the Romish church pursued them with its 
bitter hatred even into Scotland. At first an attempt 
was made to seduce some of them from the primitive 
faith. In this, however, they were only very par- 
tially successful, the only conspicuous instance of 
perversion from the Culdee church being that of 
Adomna, who was at one time abbot of Iona, but 
who, having paid a visit to England A. D. 702, was 
won over to the faith of Rome. This ecclesiastic, 
on his return to Iona, used all his influence with his 
brethren to induce them to follow his example, but 
without success. A few rare cases afterwards oc- 
curred of leading Culdee ecclesiastics who joined the 
Church of Rome, but such was the rooted attach- 
ment of the native clergy to the pure faith of the 


gospel, that David I., who was a keen supporter of 


the Papacy, found it necessary to fill up the vacant 
benefices with foreigners. The leading object of 
Dayid, indeed, from the day that he ascended the 
throne of Scotland, was to abolish the Culdee form 
of worship, and to substitute Romanism as the reli- 
gion of the country. To accomplish this cherished 
design, he favoured the Popish ecclesiastics in every 
possible way, and enriched the Popish monasteries 
with immense tracts of land in the most fertile dis- 
tricts; he gradually dislodged the Culdee abbots 
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from their monasteries, putting in their place eccle- 
siastics favourable to Rome. To such an extent, 
indeed, was this policy pursued, that great numbers 
of the Culdee clergy not only resigned their charges, 
but retired altogether from the clerical profession. 

But although the efforts of the Papacy to acquire 
ascendency in Scotland were earnest and persevering, 
the Culdees, for a long period, had influence enough 
to prevent the authority of Rome being acknow- 
ledged, or her interference being asked, even where 
disputes arose among the clergy themselves. No 
instance, indeed, of an appeal from the clergy of 
Scotland to the see of Rome seems to have occurred 
until the question arose as to the claim of the Arch- 
bishop of York to be metropolitan of Scotland. 
Even then it was with the greatest reluctance that 
the Pope was selected as arbiter. But from that 
time appeals to Rome became more frequent, and at 
length the Culdees themselves are found referring 
the settlement of a dispute to the same quarter. 
This, however, in the case of the Culdees, was only 
too sure a symptom of approaching dissolution. 
Weakened in energies, and diminished in numbers, 
they. gradually lost their own spiritual life and 
their salutary influence on those around them. 

Their struggles against the oppression, and their 
protest against the errors of Rome, daily became 
more and more feeble, until, about the close of the 
thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, they entirely disappear from the scene. But 
though the Culdees as a body cease to be mentioned 
in the page of history, there were, doubtless, a 
goodly number of faithful men in Scotland, even 
then, who professed the doctrines of the Culdees with- 
out their name, and who were ready, when occasion 
offered, to testify publicly against the corruptions of 
Romanism. Accordingly, when, after a short pe- 
riod, the Reformation came, and its light began 
to dawn on the land of the Culdees, the spirit which 
had animated these early missionaries of the faith 
revived in all its strength, and a noble band of 
heroes and martyrs arose, avowing the same scrip- 
tural principles which Columba and his disciples had 
held, and protesting like them against the errors and 
abominations of the apostate Church of Rome. 

CULTER, a knife used by the ancient Pagans in 
slaughtering victims at the altars of the gods. It 
was usually provided with one edge, a sharp point 
and a curved back. 

CULTRARIUS (from Lat. cwlter, a knife), the 
person who killed the victims which were sacrificed 
to the gods by the heathens of ancient times. The 
priest who presided at a sacrifice never slaughtered 


-the victim with his own hand, but appointed one of 


his ministers or attendants to perform that duty in- 
stead of him, 
CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS, a deno- 


| mination of Christians which arose near the end of 


the last century in the western part of the United 
States of North America, It sprung out of a re- 
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vival of religion which took place in Kentucky in 
1797 in Gaspar River congregation, under the minis- 
try of the Rev. James M‘Gready. Soon after the 
commencement of his pastoral labours in that part of 
the country, he was deeply impressed with the low 
state of vital religion among his people, and being 
anxious that the work of God should prosper among 
them, he set before them a preamble and covenant, 
in which they bound themselves to observe the third 
Saturday of each month for a year as a day of fasting 
and prayer for the conversion of sinners in Logan 
county and throughout the world. They pledged 
themselves also to spend half an hour every Satur- 
day evening, and half an hour every Sabbath morn- 
ing at the rising of the sun, in pleading with God to 
revive his work. 

This document was signed, accordingly, by the 
pastor and the chief members of his congregation, 
and having engaged in this solemn transaction, they 
gave themselves to earnest prayer that the Lord 
would revive his work in the midst of them. Their 
prayers were heard, for in a few months symp- 
toms of a revival began to manifest themselves. 
In the following year the work went forward with 
increasing interest and power, and extending itself 
throughout the surrounding neighbourhood, it ap- 
peared in 1800, in what was then called the Cum- 
berland country, particularly in Shiloh congregation, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. William Hodge. 
So ardently desirous were the people now to hear 
the Word preached, that large meetings were held 
in different parts of the district. On these occa- 
sions multitudes attended who had come from great 
distances, and for greater convenience, families, in 
many cases, came in waggons bringing provisions 
with them, and encamped on the spot where the ser- 
vices were conducted. This, it is generally supposed, 
was the origin of camp meetings, which are so fre- 
quently mentioned in the accounts of American re- 
vivals. 

The revival of religion which had thus taken place 
in Kentucky and Tennessee had originated with, and 
been chiefly fostered by, Presbyterians, and the in- 
creased thirst for ordinances which had arisen led to 
a demand for a greater number of Presbyterian min- 
isters. The calls for ministerial labour were con- 
stant and multiplying, far beyond, indeed, what 
could be met by a supply of regularly ordained pas- 
tors. In these circumstances it was suggested that 
men of piety and promise might be selected from the 
lay members of the congregations, who might be en- 
couraged to prepare for immediate ministerial work, 
without passing through a lengthened college curri- 
culum. Three men, accordingly, who were regarded 
as well fitted to be invested without delay with 
the pastoral office, were requested to prepare writ- 
ten discourses, and to read them before the next 
meeting of presbytery. The individuals thus in- 
vited came forward, but strong opposition was 
made to the proposal, in present circumstances, to 


ordain them. They were authorized, however, to 
catechize and exhort meanwhile in the vacant con- 
gregations. At a subsequent meeting one was ad- 
mitted as a candidate for the ministry, and the other 
two were, for the present, rejected, but continued in 
the office of catechists and exhorters. In the fall of 
1802 they were all licensed as probationers for the 
holy ministry, declaring their adherence to all the 
doctrines of the Confession of the Presbyterian 
Church of America, with the exception of the doc- 
trines of election and reprobation. 

The Kentucky synod, which met in October 1802, 
agreed to a division of the Transylvania presbytery, 
and the formation of the Cumberland presbytery, 
including the Green river and Cumberland countries. 
It was this latter presbytery which was considered 
as having chiefly violated the rules of Presbyterian 
Church order, by admitting laymen without a regu- 
lar education into the office of the holy ministry. 
A complaint against them on this ground was laid 
before the Kentucky synod in 1804. No action was 
taken in the matter until the following year, when it 
was resolved “ that the commission of synod do pro- 
ceed to examine those persons irregularly licensed, and 
those irregularly ordained by the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery, and judge of their qualifications for the 
gospel ministry.” To this decision the presbytery 
refused to submit, alleging, “that they had the ex- 
clusive right to examine and license their own can: 
didates, and that the synod had no right to take 
them out of their hands.” In vain did the synod 
assert their authority and jurisdiction as a superior 
court over all the doings of the inferior judicatory ; 
the members of presbytery still refused to yield. 
The young men, also, whom the synod proposed to 
examine, declined to submit to a re-examination, 
laying before them as their reasons for such a step, 
“That they considered the Cumberland Presbytery 
a regular church judicatory, and competent to judge 
of the faith and ability of its candidates; that they 
themselves had not been charged with heresy or im- 
morality, and if they had, the presbytery would have 
been the proper judicature to call them to account.” 
Finding that the young men thus joined with the 
presbytery in resisting their authority, the synod 
passed a resolution prohibiting them from exercising 
any of the functions of the ministry until they sub- 
mitted to the jurisdiction of the commission of synod, 
and underwent the requisite examination. This re- 
solution was considered unconstitutional, and there- 
fore null and void. 

The members of the Cumberland Presbytery still 
continued to discharge all their pastoral duties as 
formerly, and held occasional meetings for confer- 
ence, but transacted no presbyterial business. Year 
after year proposals were made in the synod to com- 
promise the matter, but in vain. At length in 1810, 
three ministers, who had always been favourable to 
the revival, and to the so-called irregular steps which 
had followed upon it, formed themselves into a pres- 
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bytery, under the designation of the Cumberlaua 
Presbytery, from which has gradually grown the 
large and increasing denomination now known in 
the United States, as the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church. The record of their constitution was in 
these terms: “In Dickson county, state of Tennes- 
see, at the Rev. Samuel M‘Adam’s, this 4th day of 
February, 1810: 

“We, Samuel M‘Adam, Finis Ewing, and Samuel 
King, regularly ordained ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, against whom no charge either of immorality 
or heresy has ever been exhibited before any judica- 
ture of the church, having waited in vain more than 
four years, in the meantime petitioning the General 
Assembly, for a redress of grievances, and a restora- 
tion of our violated rights, have and do hereby agree 
and determine, to constitute ourselves into a presby- 
tery, known by the name of the Cumberland Pres- 
bytery, on the following conditions : 

“ All candidates for the ministry, who may here- 
after be licensed by this presbytery, and all the 
licentiates or probationers who may hereafter be or- 
dained by this presbytery, shall be required, before 
such licensure and ordination, to receive and accept 
the Confession of Faith and Discipline of the Pres- 
byterian Church, except the idea of fatality that 
seems to be taught under the mysterious doctrine of 
predestination. It is to be understood, however, that 
such as can clearly receive the Confession of Faith 
without an exception, will not be required to make 
any. Moreover, all licentiates, before they are set 
apart to the whole work of the ministry, or ordained, 
shall be required to undergo an examination in Eng- 
lish Grammar, Geography, Astronomy, Natural aud 
Moral Philosophy, and Church History. It will not 
be understood that examinations in Experimental 
Religion and Theology will be omitted. The pres- 
bytery may also require an examination on any part, 
or all, of the above branches of knowledge before 
licensure, if they deem it expedient.” 

In the course of three years from the date of its 
first constitution, the number of the ministers and 
congregations of this church had increased to such an 
extent, that it was necessary to divide the body into 
three presbyteries, and a synod was formed which 
held its first meeting in October 1813. At this first 
meeting of the Cumberland Synod, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a Confession of Faith, Cate- 
chism, and Form of church government. The Con- 
fession of Faith is a modification of the Westminster 
Confession. Dr. Beard, the president of Cumber- 
land College, Princeton, Kentucky, gives the follow- 
ing summary of the doctrines of this denomination of 
Christians: “That the scriptures are the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice; that God is an infi- 
nite, eternal, and unchangeable Spirit, existing mys- 
teriously in three persons, the three being equal in 
power and glory ; that God is the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things; that the decrees of God extend 
only to what is for his glory; that he has not de- 


creed the existence of sin, because it is neither for 
his glory nor the good of his creatures; that man 
was created upright, in the image of God; but, that 
by the transgression of the federal head, he has be- 
come totally depraved, so much so that he can do no 
good thing without the aid of Divine grace. That 
Jesus Christ is the Mediator between God and man; 
and that he is both God and man in one person; 
that he obeyed the law perfectly, and died on the 
cross to make satisfaction for sin; and that, in the 
expressive language of the apostle, he tasted death for 
every man. That the Holy Spirit is the efficient 
agent in our conviction, regeneration, and sanctifica- 
tion; that repentance and faith are necessary in 
order to acceptance, and that both are inseparable 
from a change of heart; that justification is by faith 
alone ; that sanctification is a progressive work, and 
not completed till death; that those who believe in 
Christ, and are regenerated by his Spirit, will never 
fall away and be lost ; that there will be a general 
resurrection and judgment; and that the righteous 
will be received to everlasting happiness, and the 
wicked consigned to everlasting misery.” 

This church admits of infant baptism, and admin- 
isters the ordinance by affusion, and, when preferred, 
by immersion. The form of church government is 
strictly Presbyterian, including kirk-sessions, pres- 
byteries, synods, and since 1829 a General Assem- 
bly. At the annual meeting of the Assembly in 
1853, a resolution was formed to establish two For- 
eign Missions. The people attached to this denomi- 
nation are, a large number of them at least, wealthy ; 


. anew Theological Seminary has been instituted, and 


they have six colleges in active operation. The 
body has grown much of late, and, according to the 
most recent accounts, consists of about. 900 ministers, 
1,250 churches, and nearly 100,000 members. 
CUNINA (Lat. cune, a cradle), one of the three 
genii of the ancient Romans, who presided over in- 
fant children sleeping in their cradles. See Cua. 
CUP (Eucnaristic), the vessel which is handed 
round to communicants in the distribution of the ele- 
ments in the Lord’s Supper. No description is given 
in the New Testament of the cup which our blessed 
Lord used at the institution of the ordinance, but in 
all probability it was simply the ordinary cup used 
by the Jews on festive occasions. Among the pri- 
mitive Christians, the eucharistic cup was of no uni- 
form shape or material. It was made of wood, horn, 
glass or marble, according to circumstances. In 
course. of time, as external show and splendour came 
to be prized in the church, the cup which was in- 
tended to contain the sacramental wine, was wrought 
with the greatest care, and of costly materials, such 
as silver and gold, set with precious stones, and 
sometimes adorned with inscriptions and pictorial 
representations. In the seventh century, it was laid 
down as imperative upon each church to have at 
least one cup and plate of silver. Two cups with 
handles came at length to be in general use; one for 
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the clergy alone; and the other, larger in size, for the 
laity. When the doctrine of the real presence came 
to be believed, a superstitious dread began to be felt 
lest a single drop of the wine should be spilt, and in 
consequence the cups were made in some cases with 
a pipe attached to them, like the spout of a tea-pot, 
and the wine was drawn from the cup not by drink- 
ing, but by suction. Some Lutheran churches still 
retain cups of this description. In England, as 
Bingham informs us, the synod of Calcuth, A. D. 787, 
forbade the use of horn cups in the celebration of the 
eucharist,—a decree which shows that such vessels 
had been commonly employed before that time. 

CUP (DENIAL OF, TO THE Laity). See CHA- 
LICE. 

CUP OF BLESSING, a cup which was blessed 
among the Jews in entertainments of ceremony, or 
on solemn occasions. The expression is employed 
by the apostle Paul, 1 Cor. x. 16, to-describe the 
wine used in the Lord’s Supper. 

CUP OF SALVATION. In 2 Mace. vi. 27, we 
are informed that the Jews of Egypt, in their festi- 
vals for deliverance, offered cups of salvation. Some 
think that the “cup of salvation” was a libation of 
wine poured on the victim sacrificed on thanksgiv- 
ing occasions, according to the law of Moses. The 
modern Jews have cups of thanksgiving, which are 
blessed on the occasion of marriage feasts, and feasts 
which are held at the circumcision of children. 

CUPELLOMANCY, divination by cups. The 
use of cups seems to have been resorted to in very 
early times for purposes of divination or soothsaying. 
Thus we find the question asked in regard to the 
cup of Joseph which he had commanded to be put 
in the mouth of Benjamin’s sack, Gen. xliv. 5, “Is 
not this it in which my lord drinketh, and whereby 
indeed he divineth? ye have done evil in so doing.” 
It is not at all probable that Joseph made the least 
pretence to divination, but this imputation is ignor- 
antly put upon him by the Egyptian steward, per- 
haps on account of his superior wisdom. At all 
events, it is clear, that the custom of divining by cups 
is of great antiquity in the East, and accordingly, in 
early Persian authors, we find mention made of the 
cup of JEMSHID (which see), which was believed to 
display all that happened on the face of the globe. 
Jamblichus also, in his work on Egyptian mysteries, 
speaks of the practice of divining by cups. That 
this superstitious custom is still known in Egypt, is 
evident from a remarkable passage in Norden’s Tra- 
vels. When the author with his companions had 
arrived at the most remote extremity of Egypt, where 
they were exposed to great danger in consequence of 
their being taken for spies, they sont one of their 
company to a malicious and powerful Arab, to 
threaten him if he should attempt to do them injury. 
He answered them in these words, “I know what 
sort of people you are. I have consulted my cup, 
and found in it that you are from a people of whom 
one of our prophets has said: There will come 


Franks under every kind of pretence to spy out the 
land. They will bring hither with them a great mul 
titude of their countrymen to conquer the country 
and destroy the people.” This mode of divination 
is still in use even in this country. In the rural dis- 
tricts, both of England and Scotland, the humbler 
classes are not unfrequently found to follow the su- 
perstitious practice of “reading cups,” pretending 
thereby to foretell what is to happen. Instead of 
cupellomancy, another mode of divination has been 
sometimes practised, in which, after certain cere- 
monies, the required information was obtained by 
inspecting a consecrated beryl. This is termed 
beryllomancy. A similar mode of predicting the 
future is still occasionally in use in the north of 
England. See Divination. 

CUPID, the god of love among the ancient Ro- 
mans, corresponding to the Eros (which see) of the 
Greeks. 

CURATES, the name given to unbeneficed 
clergymen in the Church of England, who are en- 
gaged by the rector or vicar of a parish, or by the 
incumbent of a church or chapel, either to assist him 
in his duties if too laborious for him, or to undertake 
the charge of the parish in case of his absence. A 
curate then has no permanent charge, in which case 
he is called a stipendiary curate, and is liable to lose 
his curacy when his services are no longer needed. 
By law, however, he has it in his power to demand 
six months’ notice before being dismissed, while he, 
on the other hand, must give three months’ notice to 
the bishop before he can leave a curacy to which he 
has been licensed. All curates in England are not 
in this uncertain and insecure position, there being a 
number of what are called perpetual curates, who 
caunot be dismissed at the pleasure of the patron, 
but are as much incumbents as any other beneficed 
clergymen. ‘This occurs where there is in a parish 
neither rector nor vicar, but a clergyman is employed 
to officiate there by the impropriator, who is bound 
to maintain him. By the canons of the church, “no 
curate can be permitted to serve in any place with- 
out examination and admission of the bishop of the 
diocese, or ordinary of the place, having episcopal 
jurisdiction, under his hand and seal.” <A curate 
who has not received a license can be removed at 
pleasure, but should he be licensed, the consent of 
the bishop is necessary to his removal. Bishops 
may either refuse or withdraw a license from a 
curate at their own pleasure. 

CURCHUS, a false god worshipped among the 
ancient Prussians, as presiding over eating and 
drinking. The people offered to him the first-fruits 
of their harvest. They also kept a fire continually 
burning in honour of him, and built a new statue to 
him every year, breaking the former one in pieces. 

CURE (Lat. cura, care), the care of souls, a term 
used in the Church of England to denote the spiri- 
tual charge of a parish, and sometimes used for the 
parish itself. The cure is given to a presentee on 
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CUREOTIS—CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH. 


being instituted by the bishop, when he says, “I ir- 
stitute or appoint thee rector of such a church with 
the cure of souls.” He is not, however, complete 
incumbent of the benefice until he has been inducted, 
or has received what the canon law terms “ corporal 
possession,” on which he is entitled to the tithes and 
other ecclesiastical profits arising within that parish, 
and has the cure of souls living and residing there. 

CUREOTIS, the third day of the festival Apa- 
TURIA (which see), celebrated at Athens. On this 
day the children of both sexes were admitted into 
their phratriz or tribes. The ceremony consisted 
in offering the sacrifice of a sheep or goat for each. 
child, and if any one opposed the reception of the 
child into the phratria, he stated the case, and at 
the same time led away the victim from the altar. 
If no objections were offered, the father or guardian 
was bound to show on oath that the child was the 
offspring of free-born parents, who were themselves 
citizens of Athens. The reception or rejection of 
the child was decided by the votes of the phratores. 
If the result was favourable, the names of both the 
father and the child were entered in the register of 
the phratria. At the close of the ceremony the 
wine and the flesh of the victim were distributed, 
every phrator receiving his share. 

CURETES, priests of Raza (which see), They 
are connected with the story of the birth and con- 
cealment of the infant Zeus (which see), who was 
intrusted to their care. They are sometimes consid- 
ered as identical with the CoRYBANTES (which see). 

CURIA (RomisH), a collective appellation of all 
the authorities in Rome which exercise the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the Pope as first bishop, 
superintendent, and pastor of the Roman Catholic 
church. See CONGREGATIONS (RoMISH). 

CURL. In the early ages of the history of 
Rome, it would appear that the citizens proper were 
divided into three tribes, each of which consisted of 
ten curiz or wards, thus rendering the whole num- 
ber of the curiz thirty. Each of these curiz had a 
president called a Curio, whose office it was to offi- 
ciate as a priest. The thirty cwriones or priests were 
presided over by a Curio Mawimus or chief priest. 

CURSE. See ANATHEMA, 

CURSORES ECCLESL (Lat. couriers of the 
church), messengers, as Baronius supposes, employed 
in the early Christian church, to give private notice 
to every member, when and where meetings for 
Divine worship were to be held. Ignatius uses the 
term, but in a very diferent meaning, to denote 
messengers sent from one country to another upon 
the important affairs of the church. 

CURSUS (Lat. courses), the original name of the 
Breviary (which see) in the Romish church, and 
the same term was used to denote the Gallican Li- 
turgy, which was used in the British churches for a 
long period, until the Roman Liturgy came to be 
employed. 

CUSTODES ARCHIVORUM (Lat. keepers of 
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the records), identical with the CEIMELIARCHS 
(which see). 

CUSTOS ECCLESIA: (Lat. keeper of the 
church), a name sometimes given in the fourth and 
fifth centuries to the OsTiaRius (which see), or 
doorkeeper in Christian churches. 

CUTHEANS. See SAMARITANS. 

CUTTINGS IN THE FLESH, a mode of ex- 
pressing intense sorrow for the loss by death of dear 
relatives, which obviously must have been frequently 
practised in very ancient times. Hence we find 
distinct prohibition of such a custom in the law of 
Moses. Thus Lev. xix. 28, “Ye shall not make 
any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor print any 
marks upon you.” The very existence of such a 
command is an irrefragable proof that this practice, 
absurd and revolting though it be, must have been 
known among the Israelites, and in all probability, 
therefore, among the Egyptians also, with whom 
they had so long dwelt. It was customary among 
ancient idolaters to inflict such cuttings upon their 
own bodies. ‘Thus it is said of the priests of Baal, 
1 Kings xviii. 28, “ And they cried aloud, and cut 
themselves after their manner with knives and lan- 
cets, till the blood gushed out upon them.” The 
prophet Jeremiah also refers to the same custom, 
xlviii. 37, “ For every head shall be bald, and every 
beard clipped: upon all the hands shall be cuttings, 
and upon the loins sackcloth;” and xvi. 6, “Both 
the great and the small shall die in this land: they 
shall not be buried, neither shall men lament for 
them, nor cut themselves, nor make themselves bald 
for them.” Among the ancient Romans these cut- 


‘tings appear to have been practised. Thus, as Plu- 


tarch informs us, the BELLONARII (which see) offered 
sacrifices to the goddess of war, mingling them with 
their own blood. Nor is the barbarous custom yet 
abolished, for we find idolatrous nations, for exam- 
ple, the Hindus, inflicting voluntary self-mutilations, 
imagining thereby to appease their bloodthirsty 
deities. Morier, in his travels in Persia, tells us, 
that when the anniversary of the death of Hossein 
is celebrated, the most violent of the followers of 
Ali, the father of Hossein, walk about the streets 
almost naked, with only their loins covered, and their 
bodies streaming with blood, by the voluntary cuts 
which they have given themselves, either as acts of 
love, anguish, or mortification. Mrs. Meer Hassan 
Ali, in her description of Mohammedanism in India, 
referring to the same fast of the Mohurrum, says, “I 
have even witnessed blood issuing from the breasts 
of sturdy men, who beat themselves simultaneously 
as they ejaculated the names ‘Hassan!’ ‘ Hossein !’ 
for ten minutes, and occasionally for a longer period 
in that part of the service called Mortem.” 

The same barbarous custom is found among the 
aborigines of Australia. A correspondent of the 
Melbourne Argus thus describes a scene of this kind 
which he himself recently witnessed in the case of a 
dying man: “ His wife, the bereaved one, gave evi- 
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dence of uncontrollable and maddening grief. With 
her nails she tore the skin off her cheeks from the 
eyes downwards. This action she continued on the 
lacerated flesh until it became horrible to witness. 
Anon she would seize a tomahawk and dash it with 
both hands against her legs. At last she threw her- 
self forward as if to catch the last breath of her dy- 
ing husband. The frantic excitement of every one 
increases; the self-inflicted wounds are redoubled. 
The man is dead. The body is stretched out before 
the fire. Instantaneously each man ran to where he 
had been placed, and began stabbing himself in the 
legs. The howlings, the yellings, and wailings of 
agonizing grief, which accompanied this display, 
formed certainly the most imposing death-dirge that 
fancy could ever have imagined. Throughout the 
whole of three nights the entire bush resounded with 
their wailings.” See Mournine. 

CYAMITES, a mysterious being mentioned by 
Pausanias, who was considered by the ancient Greeks 
as the hero of beans, and was worshipped in a small 
temple on the road between Athens and Eleusis. 

CYANE, a nymph of Sicily in ancient times, who 
was believed to have been changed through grief into 
_ awell, and on the spot an annual festival was held by 
the Syracusans, in the course of which a bull was 
sunk into the well as a sacrilice. 

CYBELE. See Rupa, 

CYCLOPES (Gr. cyclos, a circle, and ops, an eye), 
fabulous in ancient Greek mythology. They were 
three in number, Arges, Steropes, and Brontes, each 
of them having only one eye in his forehead. They 
were sons of Uranus and Ge, and were ranked among 
the Titans who were cast down into Tartarus by 
their father Zeus, in his war with Cronus, and the 
Titans delivered the Cyclopes from Tartarus, who, 
in return for his kindness, became the ministers 
of Zeus, and supplied him with thunderbolts and 
lightning, but were afterwards killed by Apollo. 
The Cyclopes, as mentioned in the Odyssey of Ho- 
mer, were shepherds of gigantic stature, and of can- 
nibal propensities, who inhabited caves in Sicily, 
the chief of them being Polyphemus, who had only 
one eye situated on his forehead. According to the 
later writers, the Cyclopes were assistants of Hephes- 
tus or Vulcan, who dwelt under Mount Adtna in 
Sicily, where they employed themselves in busily 
forging armour for gods and heroes. Some accounts 
treat them as skilful architects, and accordingly, we 
find Cyclopean walls spoken of to describe various 
gigantic mural structures, which are still found in 
several parts of Greece and Italy. It is difficult to 
ascertain what is the precise mythical meaning of 
the Cyclopes. Plato regards them as intended to 
represent men in their savage uncultivated state, but 
it is far more likely that they were types of certain 
powers or energies of nature, indicated by volcanoes 
and earthquakes. 

CYCNUS, a son of Apollo by Thyria, who was 
along with his mother changed into a swan. An- 
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other mythical personage of this name is mentioned 
in the ancient classical writers, as having been the 
son of Poseidon or Neptune, and a third as the son 
of Ares or Mars, and Pelopia. 

CYDONIA, a sumame of Athena, under which 
she was worshipped at Phrixa in Elis. 

CYLLENIUS, a surname of Hermes, derived from 
Mount Cyllene in Arcadia, where he was worshipped 
and had a temple. 

CYNICS, a school of ancient philosophy among 
the Greeks. It was founded by Antisthenes about the 
year B.C. 380. The characteristic principle held by 
the Cynics was, that virtue consisted of a proud in 
dependence of all outward things. Diogenes was a 
fit representative of this principle. Worldly plea- 
sures and honours of every kind were utterly de- 
spised, and even the ordinary civilities of life were 
set at nought. Hence, probably, the narne Cynics, 
from the Greek cyon, cynos, a dog, as their rude, un- 
civil deportment was fitted to remind one of the 
snarling of a dog. The views inculeated by this 
school were a caricature of the ethical opinions of So- 
crates, who taught that the end of man was to live vir- 
tuously, while the Cynics, carrying out the principle 
to the most absurd extravagance, wished that man 
should set nothing else before him but naked virtue, 
trampling under foot all the subordinate feelings and 
proprieties which go to form the essential drapery, if 
not the essence, of virtue. 

CYNOCEPHALUS (Gr. cyon, a dog, and cepha- 
los, a head), a name sometimes given to the ancient 
Egyptian deity ANuBIS (which see), as being repre- 
sented in the shape of a man with a dog’s head. 

CYNOSURA, a nymph of Mount Ida, and one of 
the nurses of the infant Zeus, who afterwards re- 
warded her services by placing her among the stars. 

CYNTHIA, a surname of Artemis, derived from 
Mount Cynthus, in the island of Delos, where she 
was born. 

CYNTHIUS, a surname of Apollo, from Cyn- 
thus in Delos, which was his birth-place. 

CYRENAICS, one of the schools of ancient Greek 
philosophy. It was founded by Aristippus of Cy- 
rene, who flourished about B. c. 380. The Socratic 
doctrine, which formed the starting point of this 
school, was, that all philosophy is of a practical 
character, and has as its ultimate object the happi- 
ness of man. It rejected all idea of duty, or what 
ought to be done from its abstract rightness, and re- 
garded virtue as enjoyment, or what ought to be 
done because it contributes to our immediate satis- 
faction or happiness. Virtue, therefore, was to be 
valued, in the estimation of Aristippus and his school, 
as being productive of pleasure, which was the chief 
object at which man ought to aim. Happiness is with 
him not different from pleasure, but is merely the 
sum of pleasures, past, present, and future. Every 
thing was to be prized according to the amount of 
enjoyment which it gives. The basest pleasures, 
therefore, were, in the view of the Cyrenaics, on a 
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footing with the most honourable, provided they im. 
parted an equal amount of enjoyment. Such doc- 
trines were felt even among Pagans to be dangerous. 
One of the most noted teachers of this school, He- 
gesias, was prohibited from lecturing, lest imbibing 
his sentiments they should put an end to their ex- 


istence by their own hands, in order to escape from | 


the pleasures of a life so greatly overbalanced by 
pains. 

CYRENE, a mythical person beloved by Apollo, 
who carried her from Mount Pelion to Libya, where 
she gave name to Cyrene. 
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DABAIBA, an idol formerly worshipped at Pan- 
ama in South America, to which slaves were sac- 
rificed. This goddess was considered as having at 
one time been a native of earth, who, on account of 
her virtues, was exalted to heaven at her death, and 
received the name of themother of God. Thunder 
and lightning were regarded as an expression of her 
anger. ‘ 

DABIS, a deity among the Japanese, of whom 
there is an immense statue, made of brass, to 
whom they offer licentious and indecent worship once 
every month. He is thought to be the same with 
Darsora (which see). 

DACTYLI IDA&I, fabulous beings who dwelt 
on Mount Ida in Phrygia, who were concerned in 
the worship of Rhea. Sometimes they are confounded 
with the Cabeiri, Curetes, and Corybantes. They 
were believed to have discovered iron and the art of 
working it. The utmost difference of opinion ex- 
isted as to their number, some reckoning them three, 
others five, ten, and even as high as a hundred. 
Their name is supposed by some to have been de- 
rived from daktulos, a finger, there being ten of them, 
corresponding to the number of fingers on the hand. 
- Their habitation is placed by some writers on Ida in 
Crete, and they are even regarded as the earliest in- 
habitants of that island, where they discovered iron 
on Mount Berecynthus. The Dactyls seem, indeed, 
to be mythical representatives of the first discoverers 
of iron, and of the art of smelting it by means of fire. 

DACTYLOMANCY (Gr. dactulon, a ring, and 
manteia, divination), a kind of divination which had 
its origin among the ancient Greeks, and was after- 
wards adopted by the Romans. It was performed 
by suspending a ring from a fine thread over a round 


table, on the edge of which were marked the letters- 


of the alphabet. When the vibration of the ring 
had ceased, the letters over which the ring happened 


CYRIL (8r., Lrrur@y or), one of the twelve Li- 
turgies contained in the Missal of the MAaronrrrs 
(which see), printed at Rome in 1592. 

CYRILLIANS, a name applied by the Nrsro- 
RIANS (which see), in the fifth century, to the ortho- 
dox Christians, in consequence of Cyril, bishop of 
Alexandria, being the chief opponent of the doc- 
trines of Nestorius. 

CYTHERA, a surname of Aphrodite, derived from 
the town of Cythera in Crete, or from the island of 
Cythera in the Aigean Sea, where she had a cele- 
brated temple. 


to hang, when joined together, gave the answer. We 
read also in ancient story of Gyges, whose enchanted 
ring, when he turned it towards the palm of his 
hand, possessed the power of rendering him inyisi- 
ble. See Divination. 

DADU PANTHIS, one of the Vaishnava sects 
in Hindustan. It had its origin from Dadu, a cot- 
ton-cleaner by profession, who, having been admon- 
ished by a voice from heaven to devote himself to a 
religious life, retired with that view to Baherana 


mountain, where, after some time, he disappeared, 


and no traces of him could be found. His followers 
believed him to have been absorbed into the Deity. 
He is supposed to have flourished about A. D. 1600. 
The followers of Dadu wear no peculiar mark on 
the forehead, but carry a rosary, and are further 
distinguished by a round white cap according to 
some, but, according to others, one with four cor- 
ners, and a flap hanging down behind. This cap each 
man is required to manufacture for himself. 

The Dadu Pant’his are divided into three classes : 
1. the Viraktas, religious characters who go bare- 
headed, and have but one garment and one water- 
pot. 2. The Nagas, who carry arms, which they are 
ready to use for hire; and amongst the Hindu 
princes they have been considered as good soldiers. 
3. The Bister Dharis, who follow the usual occupa- 
tions of ordinary life. This last class is further sub- 
divided, and the chief branches form fifty-two divi- 
sions, the peculiarities of which have not been ascer- 
tained. The Dadu Pant’his are accustomed to burn 
their dead at early dawn, but in some cases the bo- 
dies are exposed in an open field or desert place, to 
be devoured by beasts and birds of prey, lest insect 
life might be destroyed, which is liable to happen 
when the body is laid on a funeral pile. This sect, 
in its three above-noted classes, is said to be very 
numerous in Marwar and Ajmeer. Their chie. 
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place of worship is at Naraiva, where the bed of 
Dadu and the collection of the texts of the sect are 
preserved and worshipped, while a small building 
on the hill Baherana marks the place of his disap- 
pearance. A mela or fair is held annually from 
the day of new moon to that of full moon, in Feb- 
ruary avd March, at Naraina. The sect maintain a 
friendly intercourse with the Kabir PANT’HIs (which 
see), and are frequent visitors at the Chawra at Be- 
nares. 

DADUCHI, the torch bearers in the Hleusi- 
niun mysteries, whose duty it was, in conjunction 
with the Hierophant, to offer prayers and sing hymns 
to Ceres and Proserpine. They wore diadems, and 
are considered generally to represent mythically the 
sun. They passed the lighted torch from hand to 
hand, in commemoration of Ceres searching for her 
daughter Proserpine by the light of a torch, which 
she had kindled at the fires of tna. 

D/AEDALA, two festivals in honour of Hera, ce- 
lebrated in Boeotia. Pausanias describes their ori- 
gin as having been derived from the following cir- 
cumstances. A quarrel having arisen between Zeus 
and Hera, the latter fled to Kubcea, whence she could 
not be persuaded to return, until her husband adopted 
the expedient of procuring a wooden statue, which 
he dressed and placed in a chariot, pretending that 
it was a young virgin whom he was about to marry. 
The scheme was successful, for Hera’s jealousy be- 
ing excited, she hastily found her way to the home 
of her husband, and on learning the nature and de- 
sign of the device, she became reconciled to Zeus. 
The Plateeans, accordingly, instituted a greater and 
a lesser festival, both of which were called Deedala, 
a name given in ancient times to statues and other 
works of human ingenuity and skill. The lesser 
festival was celebrated by the Platzans alone at Alal- 
comene, the largest oak-grove in Beeotia, In this 
forest they exposed to the air pieces of boiled meat, 
which attracted crows, and the people watching on 
what trees the birds perched, these were forthwith 
cut down, and converted into wooden statues or de- 
dala. The greater festival, on the other hand, which 
was by far the more important of the two, and 
brought together a larger number of people, was 
celebrated every sixty years. The ceremony was 
not observed by the inhabitants of Plateea alone, or 
even of Boeotia, but by people drawn from all the 
cities of Greece. On this occasion, also, the festi- 
val was of a peculiarly popular description. The 
ceremony commenced with the erection of an altar 
on Mount Cithzeron, constructed of square pieces of 
wood. A statue of a female, designed to represent 
Hera, was then mounted on a chariot, and led for- 
ward in procession, 2 young woman leading the way, 
who was attired like a bride, and the Beeotians follow- 
ing in an order regulated by lot. On their arrival at 
the sacred spot, a quantity of wood was piled upon 
the altar, and each city, as well as wealthy indivi- 
duals, offered a heifer to Hera, and a bull to Zeus. 
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The people of more limited means contented them- 
selves with sacrificing sheep. Wine and incense in 
great abundance were placed upon the altar along 
with the victims, and twelve wooden statues were, 
at the same time, laid upon the smoking pile, which 
was allowed to burn until both victims and altar were 
wholly consumed. It is difficult to give a satisfac- 
tory explanation of these Grecian festivals, but Plu- 
tarch, who wrote a work upon the subject, considers 
the whole ceremonies as a mythical representation of 
physical disturbances in the elements to which Boeo- 
tia had at one time been subject, although, in course 
of time, it had been delivered from them. 

DAEDALUS, a mythical person among the an- 
cient Greeks, said by some to be of Athenian, by 
others of Cretan, origin. He seems to have excelled in 
sculpture, and his sister’s son, Perdix, to. whom he 
had given lessons in the art, having risen to higher 
reputation than himself, he killed him through envy. 
For this erime Deedalus was sentenced to death by 
the Areiopagus, and to escape punishment he fled to 
Crete. Here he soon acquired great fame as a sculp- 
tor, having constructed a wooden cow for Pasiphie, 
and the labyrinth at Cnossus in which the Minotaur 
was kept... Minos, the king of Crete, being displeased 
with the conduct of Deedalus, imprisoned him; but 
he was set at liberty by Pasiphie, and finding no 
other means of escaping from Crete, he procured 
wings for himself and his son Icarus, which were 
fastened on their bodies with wax. By this means 
Deedalus succeeded in crossing the Augean Sea, but 
Icarus, having taken a loftier flight than his father, 
went so near the sun that the wax melted, and he 
fell into that part of the ASgean which, from this cir- 
cumstance, received the name of the Icarian Sea. 
Meanwhile Dedalus took refuge in Sicily, where, 
under the protection of Cocalus, king of the Sicani, 
he prosecuted his favourite art with remarkable suc- 
cess. He seems afterwards to have resided in Sar- 
dinia, and Diodorus Siculus mentions him as haying 
executed works in Egypt, and acquired so great re- 
nown that he was worshipped in that country as a 
god. The mythical meaning of this strange story is 
probably to be found in the invention and progress 
of the fine arts, particularly the arts of sculpture and 
architecture, and the order in which they passed from 
one country to another. The material of which 
Dedalus wrought the greater part, if not the whole, 
of his works, was not stone but wood. It is some- 
what remarkable, that the earliest works of art which 
were attributed to the gods, received the name of 
dedala, and it is probable that the earliest carved 
images would be of wood wrought into some shape 
or other designed to represent a god. 

DAEIRA (Gr. the knowing), a female divinity 
connected with the ELEUSINIAN MysTERIES (which 
see). She is described by Pausanias as the daugh- 
ter of Oceanus, and mother of Eleusis. Some have 
regarded her as identical with Aphrodite, Demeter, or 
Hera. 
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DEMONS. See Demons. 

DA’GOBA, a conical erection surmounting re- 
lics among the Budhists. The name is said by Mr, 
Ilardy to be derived from dé, d&tu, or dhatu, an osse- 
ous relic, and gebaor garbha, the womb. These build- 
ings are sometimes of immense height, of circular 
form, and composed of stone or brick, faced with 
stone or stucco. They are built upon a platform, 
which again rests upon a natural or artificial eleva- 
tion, which is usually reached by a flight of steps. 
The utmost respect is felt for dagobas among the 
Budhists, chiefly because they contain relics of differ- 
ent kinds. Professor Wilson, in his ‘ Ariana Anti- 
qua,’ thus describes the ordinary contents of a d4goba : 
“The most conspicuous objects are, in general, ves- 
sels of stone or metal; they are of various shapes 
and sizes; some of them have been fabricated on a 
lathe. They commonly contain a silver box or cas- 
ket, and within that, or sometimes by itself,a casket 
of gold. This is sometimes curiously wrought. One 
found by Mr. Masson at Deh Bimaran is chased with 
a double series of four figures, representing Gautama 
in the act of preaching; a mendicant is on his right, 
a lay-follower on his left, and behind the latter a 
female disciple; they stand under arched niches rest- 
ing on pillars, and between the arches is a bird; a 
row of rubies is set round the upper and lower edge 
of the vessel, and the bottom is also chased with the 
leaves of the lotus: the vase had no cover. Within 
these vessels, or sometimes in the cell in which they 
are placed, are found small pearls, gold buttons, gold 
ornaments and rings, beads, pieces of white and col- 
oured glass and crystal, pieces of clay or stone with 
impressions of figures, bits of bone, and teeth of ani- 
mals of the ass and goat species, pieces of cloth, and 
folds of the Tuz or Bhurj leaf, or rather the bark of 
a kind of birch on which the Hindus formerly wrote ; 
and these pieces bear sometimes characters which 
may be termed Bactrian ; but they are in too fragile 
and decayed a state to admit of being unfolded or 
read. Similar characters are also found superficially 
scratched upon the stone, or dotted upon the metal 
vessels. In one instance they were found traced 
upon the stone with ink. Within some of the ves- 
sels was also found a liquid, which upon exposure 
rapidly evaporated, leaving a brown sediment, which 
was analysed by Mr. Prinsep, and offered some traces 
of animal and vegetable matters.” 

The principal dégobas in Ceylon, as we learn from 
Mr. Hardy, are at Anurddhapura, and it would ap- 
pear that it was accounted a ceremony of great im- 
portance among the ancient ascetics to walk round 
one of these sacred structures. It is regarded by 
the Hindu Brahmans as a most meritorious walk to 
circumambulate a temple, raising the person who 
performs this pious act to a place in the heaven of 
the god or goddess to whom the temple belongs. The 
Nepaulese also account it one of the most devout 
employments in which a Budhist can be engaged to 
march round a dégoba, repeating mental prayers, and 
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holding in his right hand a small cylinder fixed upon 
the upper end of a short staff or handle, which he 
keeps in perpetual revolution. The reverence in 
which these structures are held is thus noticed by 
Mr. Hardy, in his deeply interesting and valuable 
work, entitled ‘Kastern Monachism :’ “ Any mark 
of disrespect to the d4goba is regarded as being highly 
criminal, whilst a contrary course is equally deserv 
ing of reward. When Elaro, one of the Malabar 
sovereigns, who reigned in Ceylon B. c. 205, was one 
day riding in his chariot, the yoke-bar accidentally 
struck one of these edifices, and displaced some of 
the stones. The priests in attendance reproached 
him for the act; but the monarch immediately de- 
scended to the ground, and prostrating himself in the 
street, said that they might take off his head with 
the wheel of his carriage. But the priests replied, 
‘Great king! our divine teacher delights not in tor- 
ture; repair the d&goba.’ For the purpose of re- 
placing the fifteen stones that had been dislodged, 
Elaro bestowed 15,000 of the silver coins called ka- 
hapana. Two women who had worked for hire at 
the erection of the great dégoba by Dutugamini were 
for this meritorious act born in Tawutisa. The le- 
gend informs us that on a subsequent occasion they 
went to worship at the same place, when the radiance 
emanating from their persons was so great that it 
filled the whole of Ceylon.” 

The ground on which a dégoba is held in so high 
estimation is simply because it contains relics which 
have from remote times been worshipped by the 
Budhists. As far back as the fourth century, Fa 


‘Hian, a Chinese traveller, mentions such a practice 


as then prevailing. “The bones of Gotama, the 
garments he used, the utensils he used, and the lad- 
der by which he visited heaven, were worshipped by 
numbers of devout pilgrims; and happy did the 
country consider itself that retained one of these 
precious remains.” The most celebrated relic which 
is still to be found among the worshippers of Gotama 
Budha is the DAuaAna’ (which see), To make a 
present or offering to a dégoba is viewed as an act 
of the highest virtue, which will be rewarded both 
in this world and the next, and will lead to the at- 
tainment of Nirwana or annihilation. Budha himself 
declared while on earth, “ Though neither fowers 
nor anything else should be offered, yet if any one 
will look with a pleasant mind at a dégoba or the 
court of the bé-tree, he will undoubtedly be born in 
a Dr’ wWA-LOKA (which see); it is unnecessary to say 
that he who sweeps these sacred places, or makes 
offerings to them, will have an equal reward ; fur- 
thermore, should any one die on his way to make an 
offering to a dégoba, he also will receive the blessed- 
ness of the Déwa-lokas.” Some dégobas are alleged 
to have the power of working miracles, but this privi- 
lege is almost exclusively confined to those which 
have been built in honour of the rahats, or beings who 
are free from all evil desire, and possess supernatural 
powers. 
3A 
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DAGON, a great god of the Philistines mention- 
ed in the Bible. He is represented in 1 Sam. v. 4, 
as having the face and arms of a man, and the body 
ofa fish. The temple of Dagon at Gaza is described 
in Judg. xvi. 27, as having been so magnificent and 
large that on the roof of it stood about 3,000 men and 
women. This deity must have had worship offered 
him till a late period, as we find a Beth-Dagon, or 
temple of Dagon, mentioned in the First Book of 
Maccabees. Sanchoniathon interprets the word to 
mean bread-corn, and alleges him to have been the 
son of Uranus, and the inventor of bread-corn and 
the plough. Some regard Noah, who was a husband- 
man, as represented by Dagon. Great difference of 
opinion has existed among authors as to the god, or, 
the word being also feminine, the goddess indicated 
by the Philistine idol. Sometimes it received the 
name of Derceto, and at other times of Atergatis. 
Herodotus compares Dagon to the goddess Venus. 
It is not unlikely that the Jews, from their vicinity 
to the country of the Philistines, may have fallen 
into the worship of this idol. Selden conjectures 
that the god Oannes worshipped by the Babylonians 
was identical with the Dagon of the Phcenicians. 
Berosus, quoted by Eusebius, says, that this Oannes 
had the. body of a fish, and below the head placed 
upon the body, another head of a man which came 
out from under the head of the fish. He had like- 
wise a man’s feet coming from under the tail of the 
fish, and a human voice. This monster, the same 
ancient author says, came every morning out of the 
sea, went to Babylon, and taught men arts and 
sciences, returning every evening to its ocean-home. 

It has been supposed that Dagon was a male god 
at Ashdod, but a female at Ascalon, where she had a 
magnificent temple, and was called Derceto or Dirce, 
being identical also with Atergatis the Syrian goddess. 
The Jewish writers generally agree in deriving the 
word Dagon from dag, the Hebrew word for a fish, 
and that, like the Tritons, the idol was half man, 
half fish. Abarbanel and Jarchi, however, seem to 
hint that the whole statue of Dagon was the figure 
of a fish, except his hands and feet, which had a 
human shape. It is remarkable that Layard, in his 
recent researches in the ruins of Nineveh, discovered 
in the course of his excavations a statue evidently of 
a deity, the upper portion being in human shape, 
and the lower in the shape of a fish, thus confirming 
the idea that the same gods were worshipped among 
the Assyrians and Chaldeans as among the Pheeni- 
cians. Jurieu, in his ingenious and learned ‘ His- 
tory of the Doctrines and Worships of the Church,’ 
endeavours to prove that Dagon was no other than 
the Phoenician Neptune. The arguments in support 
of this opinion he thus briefly states: “His shape 
of a fish is a demonstration of it; for I see no reason 
why they should give the figure of a fish to a celes- 
tial god. The name of Dagon, that signifies a fish, 
is another proof of it; for fishes are the chief sub- 
jects of Neptune, and his borrowing his name from 
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them is no wonder. In short, as it is rational to 
presume that the Phcenicians had a Neptune, as well 
as a Saturn, Jupiter, and Pluto, so we can find him 
by no other name than that of Dagon. It is true, 
there were other marine gods, which might be re- 
presented in the same manner. But this Dagon 
seems to be the king of them all; for we find by the 
history of Samson, that he was looked upon by the 
Philistines as the great god, who had delivered up 
Samson unto them. Accordingly, in the history of 
the ark and Dagon, he is absolutely called the god 
of the Philistines, ‘Dagon our god.’ Had he been of 
the inferior gods, it is not like they would have done 
so much homage to him.” Bochart supposes Dagon 
to have been Japhet, the son of Noah, and that the 
government of the sea was bestowed upon him, be- 
cause his allotment and that of his posterity was in 
the islands, peninsulas, and lands beyond the sea, 
that is, in Europe. 

DAHOMEY (RELIGION OF). ‘The country whose 
religion falls to be sketched in this article, forms a 
kingdom of considerable extent in the interior of 
Western Africa, behind the Slave Coast. One grand 
point which may be regarded as the centre of the 
whole religious, and indeed political system of the 
people of Dahomey is superstitious veneration for 
the person of their monarch, whom they look upon 
as a superior being, nay, almost a divinity. So much 
is this idolatrous feeling encouraged by the govern- 
ment, that it is accounted criminal to believe that 
the king of Dahomey eats, drinks, and sleeps like 
ordinary mortals. His meals are always taken to a 
secret place, and any man that has the misfortune or 
the temerity to cast his eyes upon him in the act, is 
put to death. If the king drinks in public, which is 
done on some extraordinary occasions, his person is 
concealed by having a curtain held up before him, 
during which time the people prostrate themselves, 
and afterwards shout and cheer at the very top of 
their voices. ‘The consequence is, that the orders of 
the sovereign, however tyrannical and unjust, are 
obeyed with the most implicit submission, no one 
daring to resist the will of a ruler whom they believe 
to be invested with almost Divine attributes. 

In this, as in all the other parts of Western Africa, 
Frrish Worsuip (which see) prevails, the fetish or 
imaginary god of Dahomey being the leopard, which 
is accounted so sacred, that if any person should kill 
one of these animals, he is instantly offered up in sacri- 
fice to the offended deity. The leopard is regarded as 
representing the Supreme, invisible god “Seh,” and 
worshipped with great reverence by the people. 
Another object of worship is “Soh,” the deity of 
thunder and lightning. Sacrifices are offered of dif- 
ferent kinds. The ceremonies practised in the sacri- 
fice of a bullock, are thus detailed by Mr. Forbes in 
his ‘Dahomey and the Dahomans:’ “The priests 
and priestesses (the highest of the land, for the Da- 
homan proverb has it that the poor are never priests) 
assemble within a ring, in a public square; a band 
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of discordant music attends; and after arranging the 
emblems of their religion, and the articles carried in 
religious processions, such as banners, spears, tripods, 
and vessels holding bones, skulls, congealed blood, 
and other barbarous trophies, they dance, sing, and 
drink until sufficiently excited The animals are 
next produced, and decapitated by the male priests, 
with large chopper-knives. The altars are washed 
with the blood caught in basins; the rest is taken 
round by the priests and priestesses, who, as Moses 
commanded the elders of Israel (zB. c. 1491), ‘strike 
the lintel and two side posts’ of all the houses of the 
devotees, ‘ with the blood that is in the basin.’ The 
turkey buzzards swarm in the neighbourhood, and 
with the familiarity of their nature gorge on the 
mangled carcase as it is cut in pieces. The meat is 
next cooked, and distributed among the priests ;_ por- 
tions being set aside to feed the spirits of the de- 
parted and the fetishes. After the sacrifice the 
priesthood again commence dancing, singing, and 
drinking; men, women, and children, grovelling in 
the dirt, every now and then receiving the touch and 
blessing of these enthusiasts.” 

As appears from this quotation, the Dahoman 
priesthood is taken chiefly from the higher classes, 
and indeed in the sacred order are to be found some 
of the royal wives and children. To reveal the sa- 
ered mysteries and incantations, the knowledge of 
which is limited to the priestly office, is visited with 
capital punishment. > Private sacrifices of fowls, 
ducks, and even goats, are common, and are per- 
formed with ceremonies similar to those observed in 
the public sacrifices. In cases of sickness, for in- 
stance, it is customary to endeavour to propitiate the 
gods with sacrifices of different kinds, commencing 
with the simple offering of palm-oil food, and if this 
fail, owls, ducks, goats, and bullocks are sacrificed. 
Should the sick man be wealthy or of high rank, he 
asks the king to allow him to sacrifice one or more 
slaves, for each of whom he pays a certain sum into 
the royal treasury. If he recovers from his sick- 
ness, he expresses his gratitude by liberating one or 
more slaves, bullocks, goats, fowls, or other objects 
which had been destined for sacrifice, but which are 
now given up to the fetish, and therefore cared for 
by the fetishmen. If, on the other hand, he dies, 
the latest and most earnest request of the dying man 
is that his principal wives should consent to accom- 
pany him into the next world—a request which is 
almost invariably granted. At the burial, accord- 
ingly, of a Dahoman chief, a number of his wives and 
favourite slaves are sacrificed on the tomb, as has 
been already noticed in the case of another of the 
tribes of Western Africa. Nay, even it is not un- 
common for his wives to fall upon each other with 
knives, and lacerate themselves in the most cruel 
and barbarous manner; and this work of butchery 
is continued until they are forcibly restrained. 

“There is no place,” says Mr. Leighton Wilson 
in his ‘Western Africa,’ “where there is more in- 


tense heathenism; and to mention no other feature 
in their superstitious practices, the worship of snakes 
at this place fully illustrates this remark. A house 
in the middle of the town is provided for the exclu- 
sive use of these reptiles, and they may be seen here 
at any time in very great numbers. hey are fed, 
and more care is taken of them than of the human 
inhabitants of the place. If they are seen straying 
away they must be brought back; and at the sight 
of them the people prostrate themselves on the 
ground, and do them all possible reverence. To kill 
or injure one of them is to incur the penalty of death. 
On certain occasions they are taken out by the 
priests or doctors, and paraded about the streets, the 
bearers allowing them to coil themselves around their 
arms, necks, and bodies. They are also employed 
to detect persons who have been guilty of witch- 
craft. If in the hands of the priest they bite the 
suspected person, it is sure evidence of his guilt, and 
no doubt the serpent is trained to do the will of his 
keeper in all such cases. Images, usually called 
greegrees, of the most uncouth shape and form, may 
be seen in all parts of the town, and are worshipped 
by all classes of persons. Perhaps there is no place 
where idolatry is more openly practised, or where 
the people have sunk into deeper pagan darkness.” 
(See ASHANTEE, RELIGION OF.) 

Circumcision is practised among the natives of 
Dahomey, as among many other tribes throughout the 
whole African continent, with the exception of those 
on the Grain Coast, and the neglect of this ceremony 
exposes a man to the heaviest reproach and ridicule. 


‘Nor is this the only case in which the Dahomans 


have adopted Jewish practices. The door-posts, for 
example, of their houses are, sprinkled with the 
blood of animals offered in sacrifice; they have also 
their stated oblations and purifications, and as an ex- 
pression of mourning they shave their heads, and 
dress themselves in the meanest and most abject 
garments. But far more nearly does this supersti- 
tious people approach in their religious rites to the 
idolatry of Paganism. They venerate all large ani- 
mals, such as the elephant, and hold them in a spe- 
cies of religious awe. Should a lion be killed, the 
skull and bones are a welcome offering to the fetish, 
and gain for the donor some special privileges. So 
highly do they venerate their own fetish, the leo- 
pard, that should a man fall a victim to this sacred 
animal, he is gone in the belief of the Dahoman to 
the land of good spirits; and instead of revenging 
his death by the murder of his devourer, his rela- 
tions will even feed the animal. The temples in 
Dahomey are very numerous, and in each of them 
there is an altar of clay. No worship, however, 
seems to be conducted in these temples, but small 
offerings are daily given by the devotees, and re- 
moved by the priests. There is no recognition of 
the Divine Being by any stated form of worship. 
The only approach to it is that which is offered to the 
spirits of the dead, and usually denominated DrMon- 
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Worsurpe (which see). The presence of some spi- 
rits is courted eagerly, while that of others is much 
dreaded. Demoniacal possession is thought to be 
not unfrequent among the people of Dahomey, and 
certain ceremonies are gone through by the priests 
to effect the expulsion of the demons. 

The “customs,” as they are called, in honour 
of the dead, are observed at Dahomey, as well as 
at Ashantee. Human beings are sacrificed on 
these occasions to the manes of the dead, under 
an idea that those who have passed away from 
this world are still capable of being gratified by a 
large train of slaves and attendants, such as af- 
forded them pleasure when on earth. At these 
customs for the dead, not only are human beings 
offered up in sacrifice, but music, dancing, and mirth 
of every kind accompany the horrid rites. Twice 
every year these “ customs” are repeated, receiving 
the name of the great and little customs. Mr. Forbes 
was present on one of these occasions, on the last 
day of May 1849, when the king of Dahomey offered 
human sacrifices as gifts to his people. The de- 
scription is painfully interesting: “In the centre of 
the marketplace, a platform was erected twelve feet 
in height, enclosed by a parapet breast high. The 
whole was covered with cloths of all colours, and 
surmounted by tents, gaudy umbrellas, and banners 
of varied hues and devices, among which, as usual, 
were several union jacks. On the west front of the 
Ah-toh, which must have been at least 100 feet 
square, was a barrier of the prickly acacia, and within 
this the victims for the day’s sacrifice lashed in bas- 
kets and canoes. A dense naked mob occupied the 
area, whilst a guard of soldiers prevented them from 
bearing down the barrier. Beyond in all directions 
were groups of people collected round the banners 
and umbrellas of the different ministers and caboo- 
ceers. ‘The king insisted on our viewing the place of 
sacrifice. Immediately under the royal stand, within 
the brake of acacia bushes, stood seven or eight 
fell ruffians, some armed with clubs, others with 
scimitars, grinning horribly. As we approached 
the mob yelled fearfully, and called upon the king 
to ‘feed them, they were hungry.’ The victims 
were held high above the heads of their bearers, 
and the naked ruffians thus acknowledged the 
munificence of their prince. Silence again ruled, 
and the king made a speech, stating that of his 
prisoners he gave a portion to his soldiers, as his 
father and grandfather had done before. Having 
called their names, the one nearest was divested of 
his clothes, the foot of the basket placed on the 
parapet, when the king gave the upper part an im- 
petus, and the victim fell at once into the pit be- 
neath. A fall of upwards of twelve feet might have 
stunned him, and before sense could return the head 
was cut off, and the body thrown to the mob, who, 
now armed with clubs and branches, brutally muti- 
lated, and dragged it to a distant pit, where it was 
left as food for the beasts and birds of prey. After 
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the third victim had thus been sacrificed, the king 
retired, and the chiefs and slave-dealers completed 
the deed which the monarch blushed to finish. 
As we descended the ladder, we came on another 
scene of this tragedy. Each in the basket in 
which the victim had sat a few moments before, lay 
the grizzly bleeding heads, five on one side, six on 
the other.” How impressively may such a narrative 
show, that “the dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitations of horrid cruelty.” With the excep- 
tion of a short visit of a Wesleyan Missionary to the 
country, the natives have never had till recently an 
opportunity of listening to the Word of Life. A 
mission station, however, has been established by 
the Wesleyans at Badagry, and there is a prospect 
of two more being commenced, one at Whydah, and 
another at Abomey, the capital of Dahomey, but the 
population of that kingdom, amounting to 200,000 
souls, are at this hour sitting in darkness and in the 
region of the shadow of death. 

DAIJ-BOTH, one of the principal deities of Ja- 
pan. The word is said to mean the Great God, and 
therefore it is not improbable that he may be the 
same with AmIpAS (which see), considered under 
some of his peculiar attributes, or rather it may be 
the Great Budha himself. But whether this be 
the case or not, a splendid temple exists at Miaco, 
which is dedicated to the worship of Dai-Both. A 
lively description of this temple is given by an old 
Dutch writer: “Before you come to the temple it- 
self,” says he, “you pass through a kind of a gate, on 
each side whereof are erected two monstrous figures, 
with several arms, fraught with arrows, swords, 
and other offensive weapons. These two monsters 
stand in a posture of defence, and seem prepared to 
combat each other. From this gate you proceed to 
a large quadrangle, with galleries on each side of it, 
which are supported by pillars of freestone. After 
you have crossed this square, you come to another 
gate, embellished with two large lions made of stone, 
and then you go directly into the pagod, in the cen- 
tre whereof the idol Dai-Both is seated, after the 
Oriental fashion, on an altar-table, which is raised 
some small matter above the ground. This idol, not- 
withstanding you see him seated like the great Jove 
of old, is of a monstrous height; for his head touches 
the very roof of his temple. The attitude of Jupiter 
was justified by the symbolical intention of it, which 
intimated, says a celebrated ancient author, that the 
power of the deity was firm and unalterable. The 
Japanese and Indians, in all probability, entertain 
the very same idea. The colossus of Dai-Both, 
though composed of wood, is plastered and covered 
over that with gilded brass. This idol has the breast 
and face of a woman ; his black locks are woolly, and 
curled like a negro’s. One may form some idea of 
the prodigious bulk of this colossus by his hands, 
which are bigger than the whole body of any man of 
a moderate stature. He is encircled on all sides 
with gilded rays, in which there are placed abun- 
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dance of images, representing some of the Camis 
(which see) and demi-gods of Japan. There are 
several others in a standing posture, both on his 
right hand and on his left, all crowned with rays, 
like our Christian saints. The table of the altar, 
whereon the idol is sitting, is furnished with a large 
quantity of lighted lamps.” 

Kaempfer declares the temple of Dai-Both to be 
the most magnificent building in the whole kingdom 
of Japan, and much more lofty than any other edifice 
in Miaco. The idol itself, which is seated in the 
heart of flowers, is gilt all over. Its ears are very 
large, and its hair is curled. There is a crown upon 
its head, and a large speck or stain upon its forehead. 
The arms and breast are naked. The right hand is 
extended, and points to the hollow of the left, which 
rests upon the belly. A circle of rays is placed be- 
hind the idol, and is so large that it takes up the 
circumference of four pillars. The pillars are at a 
considerable distance from one another, and the sta- 
tue of Dai-Both, which is of great size, touches only 
two of them with its shoulders. Within the oval 
which contains the statue, and all round it, are small 
idols in human forms, and seated on flowers. See 
JAPAN (RELIGION OF). 

DAIKOKU, a Japanese deity, to whom the in- 
habitants of that island consider themselves as in- 
debted for all the riches they enjoy. This idol, 
which is in fact the Plutus of Japan, is represented 
sitting on a bale or sack of rice, and with an up- 
lifted hammer, which he is wielding above his head 
ready to strike any object, and wherever the stroke 
falls it carries with it universal plenty. A bag of 
rice is, in the estimation of this singular people, an 
emblem of wealth. 

DAIRI, the spiritual head or supreme pontiff of 


‘the religion of the Suvros (which see), the native 


religion of Japan. At one time he combined in his 
own person the offices of secular and ecclesiastical 
ruler of the country. His temporal, however, was 
separated from his spiritual, power about the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, but it was not until 1585 
that the Cubo or temporal sovereign of the island be- 
gan to rule with an unlimited authority. The Dairi 
is thus considerably restricted in both wealth and 
influence, but he is recognized as the pope, or high- 
ést spiritual governor to whom all veneration and 
respect is due. He resides at Miaco, and appro- 


priates to himself the whole revenue of that city and . 


its rich adjoining territory. To enable him to main- 
tain suitable rank a liberal allowance is due to him 
out of the public treasury, besides large sums which 
he receives from the privilege he enjoys of confer- 
ring titles of honour. The grant which ought to 
be paid out of the imperial funds for the support of 
the Dairi is far from being regularly paid, the Cubo 
for one excuse or another frequently withholding it. 
In consequence of this, the attendants of the pontiff 
are many of them obliged to work for their own 
maintenance, and he finds it difficult to sustain the 


dignity and splendour which he regards as befitting 
his office. The descendants of the royal family, who 
now amount to a large number, all of them belong 
to the court of the Dairi, and the sacred treasury be- 
ing quite inadequate to the support of so many de- 
pendents, they are compelled to employ themselves 
in the most humble occupations to keep up their out- 
ward dignity. The utmost exertions are put forth 
by all connected with the Dairi to enable the court 
to present the most imposing aspect of magnificence 

The supreme pontiff himself is raised, in the estima- 
tion of the Sintos, above all mortal imperfection, be- 
ing viewed as invested with almost superhuman at- 
tributes. His foot is never to be profaned by touch- 

ing the ground, and he is never to be moved from 
one place to another unless upon men’s shoulders. 
It is considered unlawful for him to cut his hair or 
nails ; and such processes, accordingly, being some- 
times necessary, are performed when he is asleep. 

On his death the next heir succeeds, whether male 
or female, at whatever age. In fact, he is regarded 
as a god on earth who never dies, but who, from time 
to tine, renovates his soul. An illustration of this 
truth has recently occurred. On the Ist July 1856, 

the Dairi was taken ill; on the 3d he became worse, 
and immediately the priests spread abroad the re- 
port, that the Dairi had placed himself in communi- 
cation with the great god of heaven, and was about 
to renew his soul in the bosom of Ten-Sio Dai-Tsin, 
the highest of all their divinities. The crowd has- 
tened to the palace, where the Dairi was lying on an 
immense bed of state with his robes on, and the 
gauze veil covering his face. The priests remained 
praying in‘turns in the midst of burning perfumes 
and performing various ceremonies of their religion. 
On the 5th July the Dairi expired, and immediately 
after the supreme pontiff had breathed his last, the 
chief priest announced that the soul had gone to pay 
a visit to the gods, and would speedily return. A 
dead silence followed this announcement, and in the 
space of about ten minutes the chief priest, surround- 
ed by the whole sacred college, threw a large linen 
cloth over the dead body, and the moment after, 
withdrawing the cloth, discovered to the eyes of the 
wondering multitude another form altogether similar 
to that of the late Dairi, but full of life and health. 
This new head of the church at once sat up in bed, 
then rose altogether, proceeded to an altar placed at 
one side of the apartment, ascended it, and gave his 
benediction to the multitude, at the close of which 
shouts of joy hailed the appearance of the new Dairi. 
The explanation of this transaction is not difficult to 
discover. Bya stratagem easily managed, the priests 
had substituted for the deceased Dairi the person of 
his son, his natural heir. A trap-door had let down 
the dead body, and raised the living, without the 
people being able to perceive the deception practised 
upon them, amid the numberless prostrations and 
other ceremonies called for by their peculiar form of 
worship. 
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Formerly, when the Dairi, along with his spiritual 
office, combined that of Emperor of Japan, he was 
accustomed to present himself every morning to 
public view for hours together. On these occasions 
he appeared seated upon his throne, with his crown 
upon his head, and his whole body remaining fixed 
and immoveable like a statue. The slightest mo- 
tion, the least cast of his eye to the right hand or to 
the left, portended some fatal disaster, and if he 
looked steadily on one particular side, it infallibly 
prognosticated war, fire, or famine. But ever since 
he was divested of his temporal authority, the Dairi 
has been entirely exempted from passing through so 
painful a ceremony. He is uniformly treated with 
the most superstitious veneration. Every dish or 
vessel presented to his table must be new, and no 
sooner has it been once used by his Holiness than it is 
forthwith destroyed, lest some unhappy person mak- 
ing use of it, should be visited with sickness in pun- 
ishment of his sacrilege. The Dairi has twelve 
wives. She whois the mother of the heir apparent 
is regarded as superior to all the rest. 

The Dairi is distinguished both from his own 
court and from the rest of the community, by the pe- 
culiar dress which he wears, being usually attired in 
a black tunic under a scarlet robe, with a large veil 
over it, the fringes of which are made to fall over 
his hands. Upon his head he wears a cap embel- 
lished with various tufts and tassels, The whole 
sacred order may be known by their dress from the 
laity, and differing as they do among themselves in 
rank and office, this difference is chiefly marked by 
the fashion of their cap, some wearing it with a 
crape band either twisted or hanging loosely down ; 
others with a piece of silk, which hangs over their 
eyes. They likewise wear a scarf over their shoulders, 
which is either longer or shorter according to their 
rank, 

All titles of honour are conferred by the Dairi. 
Of these there are six classes or degrees, the most 
honourable of which conveys a more than common 
sanctity and grandeur. The soul of the man who 
has received this high distinction, whenever it takes 
its flight, is infallibly transformed, in the opinion of 
the Japanese, into some illustrious Camr (which see). 
A title corresponding to the expression “ celestial 
people,” is conferred upon the chief persons of the 
ecclesiastical body; and the emperor, with the con- 
sent of the Dairi, bestows titles of honour on the 
princes and ministers of his court. 

It is the special province of the Dairi to canonize 
the saints, or, in other words, to raise persons who 
have distinguished themselves on earth to the enjoy- 
ment of divine honours after death. He himself is 
considered to be of such exalted spiritual rank in 
virtue of his sacred office, that it is a received opin- 
ion among the Japanese that all the gods conde- 
scend to pay him a formal visit once a-year, namely, 
in their tenth month, which, as the whole divine 
hierarchy are supposed to be absent from their celes- 


tial abodes, is called “the month without a god ;” 
and, accordingly, no one thinks it necessary to adore 
them. There are certain qualifications necessary for 
obtaining canonization, such as the power of working 
miracles, the enjoyment of a communication with 
the saints above, and even of familiar intercourse 
with the gods themselves. The strange idea is 
entertained that there are some souls which occa- 
sionally return from the other world, and this re- 
turn secures their investiture with divine rank. Al 

the honours due to their exalted position are by de- 
grees paid to them. First of all, an illustrious title 
is conferred upon them by the Dairi; then a mia or 
temple is built in honour of them by the voluntary 
contributions of their devotees, and this being accom- 
plished, supplications, prayers, and vows are made 
to them. If any of his worshippers should happen 
to meet with sudden good fortune, or to escape from 
some impending calamity, the reputation of the new 
saint is immediately establishe:, crowds of additional 
devotees flock to him from all quarters, and new 
temples are built for his worship. Before an act of 
canonization, however, can be valid, even though 

formally passed by the Dairi, it must be confirmed 
by the Cubo or secular monarch; and till this takes 
place, no one can freely or safely pay the new saint 
an act of worship. 

So sacred is the person of the Dairi, in the esti- 
mation of the Japanese, that the gods are supposed 
to keep watch around his bed by night, and if his 
sleep happen from any cause to be disturbed, an 


idol is subjected to the bastinado for neglect of duty, 
and it is banished from the court for a hundred days. 
The very water in which the Dairi washes his feet 
is looked upon as sacred. It is stored up with the 
utmost care, and no person is allowed to profane it 
by using it for any purpose whatever. 

DAJAL, the name which Mohammed gave to the 
Antichrist or false Christ, whose appearance he re- 
garded as one of the ten signs which should precede 
the resurrection. The Arabian prophet thus de- 
scribes the personal appearance of Dajal: “ Verily, 
he is of low stature, although bulky ; and has splay 
feet, and is blind, with his flesh even on one side of 
his face, without the mark of an eye, and his other 
eye is neither full nor sunk into his head. Then, 
if you should have a doubt about Dajal, know that 
your cherisher (God) is not blind.” The manner in 
which the Antichrist will conduct himself after his 
appearance is also explained by Mohammed. “ Da- 
jal,” says he, “ will come to a tribe, and call them to 
him, and they will believe in him; and Dajal will 
order the sky, and rain will fall; and he will order 
the earth, and it will produce verdure; and in the 
evening their cattle will come to them with higher 
lumps upon their backs than they went out in the 
morning, and their udders will be large, and their 
flanks shall be full. After that Dajal will go to another 
tribe, and call them, and they will refuse, and he 
| will withhold rain from their verdure and cultiva- 
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tion ; and they will suffer a famine, and possess no- 
thing. ~. . . . And whilst Dajal will be about 
these things, on a sudden God will send Jesus, son 
of Mary, and he will come down on a white tower, on 
the east of Damascus ; clothed in robes coloured with 
red flowers, resting the palms of his hands upon the 
wings of two angels; and every infidel will die, who 
shall be breathed upon by the Messiah, and the 
breath of Jesus will reach as far as eye can see. 
And Jesus will seek for Dajal until he finds him at a 
door in a village called Liid (in Palestine), and will 
kill him. Then a tribe will come to Jesus whom 
God shall have preserved from the evils of Dajal, 
and he will comfort them, and will inform them of 
the degrees of eminence they will meet with in Para- 
dise.” 

DAKSHINAS, or right hand form of worship 
among the Hindus, that is, when the worship of any 
goddess is performed in a public manner, and agree- 
ably to the Vedas or Puranas. The only ceremony 
which can be supposed to form an exception to the 
general character of this mode is the Bali, an ofter- 
ing of blood, in which rite a number of animals, 
usually kids, are annually decapitated. In some 
cases life is offered without shedding blood, when 
the more barbarous practice is adopted of pum- 
melling the poor animal to death with the fists; 
at other times, blood only is offered without injury 
to life. These practices, however, are not considered 
as orthodox. Animal victims are also offered to 
Devi, in her terrific forms only as Kali or Durga. 
The worship is almost confined to a few districts, 
and perhaps is carried to no great extent. 

DALADA, the left canine tooth of Budha, the 
most highly venerated relic among the Budhists, par- 
ticularly in Ceylon. To preserve this, the only por- 
tion which remains of the body of the holy sage, a 
temple has been erected, in which it is deposited, be- 
ing placed in a small chamber, enshrined in six 
cases, the largest of them being upwards of five feet 
in height and formed of silver. All the cases are 
constructed in the conical shape of a dagoba, and 
two of them are inlaid with rubies and precious 
stones. The outer case is ornamented with gold and 
jewels, which have been offered by devotees. Mr, 
Hardy describes the relic itself as “a piece of dis- 
coloured ivory or bone, slightly curved, nearly two 
inches in length, and one in diameter at the base ; 
and from thence to the other extremity, which is 
rounded and blunt, it considerably decreases m size.” 
The wihdra or temple which contains the sanctuary 
of this relic, is attached to the palace of the former 
kings of Kandy. From a work composed on the 
subject of Budha’s tooth, dating as far back as A. D. 
310, it is said that one of the disciples of the sage 
procured his left canine tooth when his relics were 
distributed. This much valued treasure he conveyed 
to Dantapura, the chief city of Kalinga, where it 
remained for 800 years. Its subsequent history we 
quote from Mr. Hardy’s ‘Hastern Monachism :’ “The 


Brahmans informed Péndu, the lord paramount of 
India, who resided at Pétaliputra, that his vassal, 
Gthasiwa worshipped a piece of bone. The monarch, 
enraged at this intelligence, sent an army to arrest 


‘the king of Ké4linga, and secure the bone he wor- 


shipped. This commission was executed, but the 
general and all his army were converted to the faith 
of Budhism. Pé&ndu commanded the relic to be 
thrown into a furnace of burning charcoal, but a lotus 
arose from the flame, and the tooth appeared on the 
surface of the flower. An attempt was then made to 
crush it upon an anvil, but it remained embedded in 
the iron, resisting all the means employed to take it 
therefrom, until Subaddha, a Budhist, succeeded in 
its extraction. It was next thrown into the common 
sewer; but in an instant this receptacle of filth be- 
came sweet as a celestial garden, and was mantled 
with flowers. Other wonders were performed, by 
which P&ndu also became a convert to Budhism. 
The relic was returned to Dantapura ; but an attempt 
being made by the princes of Sewet to take it away 
by force, it was brought to Ceylon, and deposited in 
the city of Anurédhapura. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury it was again taken to the continent, but was 
rescued by Prékrama Béhu 1V. The Portuguese 
say that it was captured by Constantine de Bra- 
ganza, in 1560, and destroyed; but the native autho- 
rities assert that it was concealed at this time at a 
village in Saffragam. In 1815, it came into the pos- 
session of the British government; and although 
surreptitiously taken away in the rebellion of 1818, 
it was subsequently found in the possession of a 
priest, and restored to its former sanctuary. From 
this time the keys of the shrine in which it was de- ~ 
posited were kept in the custody of the British 
agent for the Kandian provinces, and at night a sol- 
dier belonging to the Ceylon Rifle Regiment mount- 
ed guard in the temple, there being from time to time 
public exhibitions of the pretended tooth, under the 
sanction of the British authorities, by which the 
cause of heathenism was greatly strengthened and 
the minds of sincere Christians were much grieved; 
but in 1839 a pamphlet was published, entitled, 
‘The British Government and Idolatry,’ in which 
these untoward proceedings were exposed, and the 
relic has since been returned to the native chiefs and 
priests, by a decree from the Secretary of State for 
the colonies.” ° 

The Daladé is worshipped with great reverence 
by all Budhists, but the inhabitants of Kandy more 
especially attach the highest importance to the pos- 
session of this sacred relic, regarding it as in fact 
the very glory and security of their country. 

DALAI-LAMA, the great high-priest of the in- 
habitants of Tartary and Thibet. He is venerated 
as immaculate, immortal, and omnipresent, the vice- 
gerent of God upon earth, and the mediator between 
mortals and the Supreme Being. He resides at Lha- 
Ssa, or the land of spirits, and presides over the 
whole Lamas or priests, who amount to an immense 
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number. He is supposed to be wholly absorbed in 
spiritual matters, and to take no concern in temporal 
affairs, unless to employ himself in deeds of charity 
and benevolence. He is the head not only of the 
Lamas, but of the whole gradations of the priesthood, 
including the gylongs, tobha, and tuppa; and he is 
also the source and the centre of all civil power. He 
very seldom goes abroad, but is closely confined to a 
temple, where he is waited upon with the most pro- 
found veneration by a large number of Lamas. All 
possible means are adopted to impress the minds of 
the people with solemn awe and reverence for the 
person of this Supreme Pontiff. He is believed to 
be incapable of suffering death like ordinary mor- 
tals, and accordingly, whenever he is overtaken by 
death, the priesthood substitute another Lama with- 
out delay, taking care to select one who shall re- 
semble the former Grand Lama as much as possible. 
To find access to the presence of the Dalai-Lama is 
eagerly courted by devotees, who crowd accordingly 
to the Great Lamasery that they may receive his 
benediction, and be permitted to pay their adorations 
to him. He is supposed to have descended by trans- 
migration from Budha himself. All the eastern re- 
gions of Tartary acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Grand Lama, and hold the doctrines of SHAMANISM 
(which see), or in other words, a modified species of 
Budhism. The worshippers of the Grand Lama are 
divided into two sects, which though formerly enter- 
taining the utmost hatred of one another, now live, 
according to the testimony of M. Hue, in perfect 
harmony. The priests of the one sect are dressed 
in long yellow robes, with high conical caps, which 
are also yellow. The priests of the other sect are 
dressed in red; and the tribes are known as belong- 
ing to the red or the yellow cap. The latter is the 
more orthodox and influential, numbering among its 
votaries the Emperor of China. The Dalai-Lama is 
called by M. Hue, in his ‘ Travels in Tartary, Thibet, 
and China,’ by the name of Talé-Lama, and he thus 
describes the residence of that august personage as 
he himself had seen it: “The palace of the Talé- 
Lama merits, in every respect, the celebrity which 
it enjoys throughout the world. North of the town, 
at the distance of about a mile, there rises a rugged 
mountain, of slight elevation and of conical form, 
which, amid the plain, resembles an islet on the bo- 
som of a lake. This mountain is entitled Buddha- 
La (mountain of Buddha, divine mountain), and upon 
this grand pedestal, the work of nature, the adorers 
of the Talé-Lama have raised the magnificent palace 
wherein their Living Divinity resides in the flesh. 
This palace is an aggregation of several temples, of 
various size and decoration ; that which occupies the 
centre is four stories high, and overlooks all the rest ; 
it terminates in a dome, entirely covered with plates 
of gold, and surrounded with a peristyle, the columns 
of which are, in like manner, all covered with gold. 
It is here that the Talé-Lama has set up his abode. 
From the summit of this lofty sanctuary he can con- 


template, at the great solemnities, his innumerable 
adorers advancing along the plain or prostrate at the 
foot of the divine mountain. The secondary palaces, 
grouped round the great temple, serve as residences 
for numerous Lamas, of every order, whose continual 
occupation it is to serve and do honour to the Living 
Buddha. Two fine avenues of magnificent trees lead 
from Lha-Ssa to the Buddha-La, and there you al- 
ways find crowds of foreign pilgrims, telling the 
beads of their long Buddhist chaplets, and Lamas of 
the court, attired in rich costume, and mounted on 
horses splendidly caparisoned. Around the Buddha- 
La there is constant motion; but there-is, at the 
same time, almost uninterrupted silence, religious 
meditations appearing to occupy all men’s minds.” 

The Dalai-Lama is the religious and political 
sovereign of the Thibetians, and also thew visible 
deity. Asatoken of the high respect in which he 
is held, they call him Kian-Ngan-Remboutchi, which 
in their language denotes the expressive designation 
of “sovereign treasure.” 

DALEITES, a small Christian sect which arose 
in Scotland last century, deriving its name from its 
founder, Mr. David Dale, an excellent and devout 
man, who, while he followed the occupation of a 
manufacturer, was also pastor of a Congregationalist 
church in Glasgow. Born of pious parents, he had 
been carefully trained in the fear of the Lord, and his 
character throughout life was that of a godly, consis- 
tent man. For a time he continued to worship in the 
communion of the Established Church, but happen- 
ing to peruse the treatise written by Mr. Glas of 
Tealing, entitled, ‘The Testimony of the King of 
Martyrs,’ he was so convinced by the reasonings of 
the author, that he resolved to leave the Establish- 
ment, and to join the recently formed body of the 
Glasites. His connection with that sect, however, 
was but of very short duration, if it was ever fully 
formed; as his views on some points differed 
slightly from those of Mr. Glas and his adherents. 
Mr. Dale therefore worshipped along with a few 
friends of kindred sentiments, who formed them- 
selves after a short time into a congregation under 
his pastoral superintendence. Small churches hold- 
ing the same principles were soon formed in different 
parts of the country, particularly at Edinburgh, 
Perth, and Kirkcaldy. _ 

In their general opinions on doctrinal points the 
Daleites differed little from the GQLAsITES (which 
see). Both in preaching and prayer, while the doe- 
trines of free grace were prominently held forth by 
both sects, they were generally regarded as being 
exhibited in a more limited aspect among the Dale- 
ites, the members of the church being addressed and 
prayed for as believers who had already passed from 
death unto life, and not as still to be invited to enter 
within the fold of Christ. In some of their practices 
also the two sects differed from each other. The 
Daleites did not consider a plurality of elders essen- 
tial to the right dispensation of the Lord’s Supper as 
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the Glasites did. Mr. Dale and his followers held 
that the apostolic expression, “the husband of one 
wife,” was to be understood as simply prohibiting the 
having of two wives at one time; whereas Mr. Glas 
and those who adhered to him, maintained that the 
doctrine which the apostle meant to teach was, that 
if an elder married a second time, even although his 
first wife was dead, he thereby became disqualified 
for office. The Daleites did not refuse to hold ordi- 
nary social intercourse with excommunicated per- 
sons by sitting with them at meat. The Glassites 
considered such conduct as inconsistent with true 
Christian character and conduct. 

The sect of the Daleites has long since disappear- 
ed, not a single congregation of the body being 
known to exist in Scotland. See INGHAMITES, 
GLASITES, SANDEMANIANS. 

DALMATICA, a long coat with sleeves down to 
the hands, which was occasionally, though but sel- 
dom, worn by the ancient Romans. It has been some- 
times alleged that this piece of dress was wornin the 
early Christian church, both by bishops and deacons, 
but the evidence on which such a statement rests is 
by no means conclusive. The dalmatica was worn 
formerly by the deacon in the Church of England in 
the administration of the eucharist. It is a robe 
reaching down to the knees, and open on each side. 
In the Roman Catholic church the dalmatica is 
marked on the back with two narrow stripes. This 
garment is called in the Greek church CoLLOBIUM 
(which see), and is covered with a multitude of small 
crosses. The name dalmatica is derived from its 
being the royal vest of Dalmatia. Pope Sylvester 
is said to have been the first who ordered it to be 
worn by deacons. Pope Eutychianus decreed that 
the bodies of the martyrs should be wrapped up in 
this robe. 

DAMASCENUS (ST. Joun), FESTIVAL oF, a 
festival celebrated by both the Greek and Roman 
churches in memory of John of Damascus, a distin- 
gaished theological writer in the first half of the 
eighth century. The Greek church holds the festi- 
yal on the 4th of December, and the Latin church 
on the 6th of May. 

DAMIANISTS, a sect of Christians which arose 
in the sixth century, deriving their name from Da- 
mianus, the Monophysite patriarch of Alexandria. 
The Damianists rejected the idea of a mere specific 
unity in God, and not a numerical unity. Approach- 


ing the views of the Sabellians, they maintained. 


that the Three Persons in the Trinity had a common 
nature in the same sense that any two human beings 
may be said to have a common nature. Thus this 
sect tried to discriminate between the Divine essence 
and the Three Persons of the Godhead. They de- 
nied that each Person by himself and in nature was 
God, but maintained that the Three Persons had a 
common Godhead or divinity by an undivided par- 
ticipation of which each one was God. The Father, 


sons, and what was common to them they called God, 
substance or nature, It is not improbable that by 
such a mode of explanation they intended to reject 
the Athanasian doctrines of the eternal generation of 
the Son, and the procession of the Holy Ghost. 
Their opinions, indeed, somewhat resembled those 
of the ANGELITES (which see). 

DAMIANUS. See ANARGYRES. 

DAMIEN (Sr.), Hermits oF. See CELESTINES. 

DANA, a gift, the term used by the Budhists of 
Ceylon to denote alms. They attach great import- 
ance to the duty of almsgiving, which is, according 
to their system of belief, highly meritorious. But to 
the right performance of this cardinal virtue they 
regard it as absolutely indispensable that the inten- 
tion of the giver be pure, that he be perfectly will- 
ing to part with the gift before bestowing it, and 
that he have no feeling of regret after it has been 
bestowed. Alms given to priests are restricted to 
four articles only—robes, food, a pallet to lie upon, 
and medicine or sick diet. Almsgiving is the first 
of virtues among the Budhists, and superior to the 
observance of all the precepts. It brings a greatly 
increased reward in a future birth, including, if the 
duty be properly discharged, both wealth and at- 
tendants. 

DANACE, a name given to the obolos or coin 
which the ancient Greeks were wont to place in the 
mouth of the dead to pay Charon, for carrying them 
in his boat across the Styx to Hades. It seems to 
have received the name of danace, either from being 
given tots danots, to the dead, or from damos, a price. 

DANAIDES, the fifty daughters of Danaus, who 


‘were betrothed to the fifty sons of ASgyptus, whom 


they killed by the persuasion of their father, and 
having committed the dead bodies to the tomb, were 
purified from the guilt of their bloody deed by 
Hermes and Athena, with the sanction of Zeus. 
Ovid, Horace, however, and other later poets, state 
that the Danaides were punished for their crime in 
Hades by being doomed to pour water eternally into 
a vessel full of holes. Hypermnestra was the only 
one of the Danaides who is said to have saved her 
husband Lynceus alive, and hence Pausanias says, 
that he saw at Delphi three statues dedicated to 
Danaus, Hypermnestra, and Lynceus. 

DANCERS, a sect which arose in the Low Coun- 
tries in the fourteenth century. They originated in 
A.D. 1373 at Aix-la-Chapelle, from which they 
spread through other parts of Belgium. They were 
accustomed, both in public and in their private 
houses, all of a sudden to fall a-dancing; and hold- 
ing each other by the hand, they continued in this, 
which they considered a sacred exercise, until, being 
almost worn out with the extraordinary violence of 
their employment, they fell down breathless and ex- 
hausted. During these intervals of vehement agita- 
tion, they alleged that they were favoured with won- 
derful visions. Like the Flagellants, they roved 


Son, and Holy Spirit, they called Hypostases or Per- | from place to place, begging their victuals, holding 
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their secret assemblies, and treating the priesthood 
and worship of the church with the utmost con- 
tempt. The ignorant priests of that age believed 
these enthusiasts to be possessed with the devil; and 
they went so far as to pretend to cast him out by 
the singing of hymns, and the application of fumiga- 
tions of incense. 

DANCING (Reriaious). From an early period 
the custom of dancing as a part of religious worship 
seems to have existed. The dance seems to have 
formed a part of the most ancient popular rites of 
the Egyptians. Herodotus accordingly, in describ- 
ing their annual journey to Bubastis, says, “ Through- 
out the whole journey, some of the women strike the 
cymbal, whilst men play the flute, and the rest. of the 
women and men sing and clap their hands; and 
when in their journey they come near a town, they 
bring the boat near the shore, and conduct them- 
selves thus: some of the women do as I have already 
described, and some dance.” In the Egyptian mo 
numents also there are frequent representations of 
choral dances and festal processions. In all proba- 
bility, therefore, the Israelites had brought from Egypt 
the custom of religious dances, such as that which 
formed a part of the worship of the golden calf, in the 
account of which Moses tells us in Exod. xxxii. 19, 
that “he saw the calf and the dancing.” These sa- 
cred dances among the Hebrews were accompanied 
with instrumental music. Thus David says, Ps. cl. 
4, “ Praise Him with the timbrel and dance.” The 
Hebrew word used to denote this dance means pro- 
perly a circular dance, which would seem to indicate 
the form or figure in which it was conducted. Both 
men and women appear to have joined in these re- 
ligious festivals, for we find in Ps. Ixviii. 25, a dis- 
tinct reference to this fact: “The singers went be- 
fore, the players on instruments followed after ; 
among them were the damsels playing with timbrels.” 
Men of rank did not count it beneath their dignity 
to engage in religious dancing. Hence David, 
though a king, is not ashamed to express his feelings 
of holy gratitude and joy in a sacred dance; and 
while Michal his wife reproaches him for it, the 
ground of her ridicule is to be found not in his actu- 
ally employing himself in the sacred exercise, but 
in his dancing in company with the rest of the peo- 
ple, thus putting himself on a level with the meanest 
of his subjects. 

The sacred circular dance was not confined to the 
worshippers of the true God, but was practised also 
by the heathen, as in the case of the Amalekites 
after they had spoiled Ziklag, as recorded in 1 Sam, 
xxx. 16. When the heathen worship the demon 
gods, they dance in circles round the sacrifices, and 
throw themselves into the most violent contor- 
tions, so that the arms, hands, and legs appear as if 
they were in convulsions. They throw themselves 
suddenly on the ground, then jump up, and again join 
in the circular dance. The dithyramb or old Bac- 
thic song of the ancient Greeks, was danced round a 


blazing altar, by a chorus of fifty men or boys. Cir- 
cular dances were performed by the Druids in the 
oak-groves and forests of the ancient Gauls and 
Britons, in honour of the sacred oak and its indwell- 
ing deity. To this day, in almost all heathen na- 
tions, instrumental music and the dance are cousi- 
dered necessary parts of religious worship. 

In ancient Rome the priests of Mars received 
their name of Salii (Lat. salio, to leap), from the 
leaping dance which they performed, as they carried 
the sacred shields in joyful procession through the 
city. In such respect did the ancient heathens hold 
this sacred employment, that not only did they dance 
round the statues and the altars of their gods, but 
their poets have no hesitation in making the gods 
themselves sometimes engage in the dance. Pan, in 
particular, excels all the gods in dancing. And among 
modern heathens, the principal part of divine wor- 
ship, particularly in savage tribes, consists in dances. 
Among the Mohammedans there is a special class of 
monks, who, from the peculiarity of their mode of 
worship, as consisting in rapid circular motions, are 
called Dancing Dervishes. Among the North Amer- 
ican Indians there is a sacred exercise which is 
called the Calumet Dance. See CALUMET. 

All promiscuous and immodest dancing of men 
and women together was forbidden among the early 
Christians. The council of Laodicea expressly pro- 
hibits it, having in view, as is generally believed, 
wanton dancing at marriage feasts, against which 
there are several other canons of the ancient coun- 
cils, and severe iivectives of the Fathers. Chrysos- 
tom declaims against promiscuous dancing as one of 
those pomps of Satan which men renounced in their 
baptism. Among some modern sects of Christians, 
all dancing of men and wonien in company, even 
though neither immodest nor lascivious in its char- 
acter, is declared to be improper and unbecoming the 
gravity and decorum which ought to belong to the 
true. Christian. 

DANDIS, one of the Vaishnava sects among the 
Hindus, and a legitimate representative of the fourth 
Asrama or mendicant life, into which the Hindu is 
believed to enter after passing through the previous 
stages of student, householder, and hermit. A Brah- 
man, however, does not require to pass through the 
previous stages, but is allowed to enter at once into 
the fourth order. The Dandi is distinguished by 
carrying a small dand or wand, with several projec- 
tions from it, and a piece of cloth dyed with red 
ochre, in which the Brahmanical cord is supposed to 
be enshrined, attached to it; he shaves his hair and 
beard, wears only a cloth around the loins, and sub- 
sists upon food obtained ready-dressed from the 
houses of the Brahmans onze a-day only, which he 
deposits in the small clay pot that he always carries 
with him. He should live alone, and near to, but 
not within a city; but this rule is rarely observed, 
and, in general, the Dandis are found in cities, col- 
lected like other mendicants in Maths. The Dandi 
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has no particular time or mode of worship, but em- 
ploys himself chiefly in meditation and in the study 
of the Vedanta works. He reverences Shiva and his 
incarnations in preference to the other members of 
the Hindu Triad, and hence the Dandis are reck- 
oned among the Vaishnavas. They bear the Shiva 
mark upon the forehead, smearing it with the Z’r7- 
pundra, that is, a triple transverse line formed with 
the ashes of fire made with burnt cow-dung. This 
mark, beginning between the eye-brows and carry- 
ing it to their extremity, is made with the thumb 
reverted between the middle and third fingers. The 
genuiue Dandi, however, is not necessarily of the 
Shiva or any other sect, and in their establishments 
they are usually found to adore Nirguna or Niran- 
jana, the deity devoid of attribute or passion. The 
Dandis have usually great influence and authority 
among the Shiva Brahmans of the North of India, 
and they are the Sanyasis or monastic portion of the 
Smartal sect of Brahmans in the South. 

It is not so much the speculative as the practical 
Dandis that are worshippers of Shiva, and the form 
in which they adore him is that of BuarrAv (which 
see), or Lord of terror. In the case of those who 
thus worship Shiva, part of the ceremony of initia- 
tion consists in inflicting a small incision on the 
inner part of the knee, and drawing the blood of the 
novice as an acceptable offering to the god. The 
Dandis of every description differ from the great 
mass of Hindus in their treatment of the dead, as 
they put them into coffins and bury them, or when 
practicable cast them into some sacred stream. Hin- 
dus of all castes are occasionally found assuming the 
life and emblems of the order of Dandis. There are 
even Brahmans who, without connecting themselves 
with any community, take upon them the character 
of this class of mendicants. There is, however, a 
sect of Dandis termed DASNAMIS (which see), which 
admit none but Brahmans into their order. 

DANIEL (FESTIVAL OF), a festival celebrated 
by the Greek church on the 17th December, in me- 
mory of the prophet Daniel, and the three young 
Hebrews who were cast into the fiery furnace. 

DAOLO, the god worshipped by the TONQUINESE 
(which see) as being the guardian of travellers. 

DAPHN AA, a surname of ARTEMIS (which 
see), derived from Gr. daphne, a laurel, perhaps be- 
cause her statue was made of laurel-wood. 

DAPHNAKUS, a surname of APOLLO (which 
see), because the laurel was sacred to this god. 

DAPHNE, said by Pausanias to have been an an- 
cient priestess of the Delphic oracle, to which office 
she had been appointed by Ge. There is an ancient 
tradition that having been remarkably beautiful, 
Daphne was loved by Apollo, who pursued after her, 
and when she attempted to flee from him, the god 
changed her into a laurel-tree, which accordingly 
was called by her name. 

DAPHNEPHORIA, a festival celebrated at 
Thebes in honour of Apollo, which seems to have de- 
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rived its name from the circumstance, that laurel 
branches were carried in the procession. The festival 
was kept every ninth year. The mode of observance 
was as follows: A piece of olive-wood was ornamented 
with garlands of laurel and other flowers, and on its 
top was a globe of brass representing the sun, with an- 
other globe under it which denoted the moon, with 
smaller globes hanging from it indicating the stars. 
The middle part of the wood was festooned with pur- 
ple garlands, while the lower part was surrounded with 
a crocus-coloured covering. The whole number of the 
garlands was three hundred and sixty-five, being the 
number of days in the year. The olive-bough thus 
adorned, was carried in procession by a youth of 
great beauty and of noble descent, splendidly dressed, 
with his hair dishevelled, and on his head a crown of 
gold. He was invested with the office of a priest, and 
bore the title of DAPHNEPHOROS (which see), or 
laurel-bearer. Before him walked one of his near- 
est relations carrying a rod festooned with gar- 
lands, and immediately after him followed a train of 
virgins with branches in their hands. In this order 
they marched to the temple of Apollo, surnamed 
Ismenius or Galaxius, where they sang supplicatory 
hymns to the god. 

The Delphians also observed a solemnity of a 
similar kind, in which they sent every ninth year a 
sacred youth to Tempe, who, going along the sacred 
road, returned home as laurel-bearer amid songs and 
rejoicings. This ceremony is said to have been in- 
tended to commemorate the purification of Apollo 
at the altar in Tempe, to which he had fled on kill- 
ing the Python. A festival of somewhat the same 


‘description was celebrated by the Athenians, who 


dedicated every seventh day to the worship of Apollo, 
carrying laurel-boughs in their hands, adorning the 
sacred basket with garlands, and singing hymns in 
honour of the god. 

DAPHNEPHOROS, a priest of Apollo, who, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, was chosen to the office every 
year. He required to be young, handsome, and vi- 
gorous. ‘This priest was taken from one of the most 
distinguished families of Thebes. The same name 
Daphnephoros was given to the laurel-bearer in a 
similar rite observed by the inhabitants of Del- 
phi. 

DARANTIANS, a heretical sect among the Mo- 
hammedans, who derived their name from Darani 
their founder. This impostor, who had come from 
Persia into Egypt, endeavoured to persuade the peo- 
ple that Haxem (which see), in whose caliphate he 
lived, was God; but although Darani was a favourite 
with the caliph, the people, indignant at his blas- 
phemy, put him to death. This sect prevailed much 
on the sea-coast of Syria, and in the district of Le- 
banon. 

DASA-BALA, ten powers or modes of wisdom 
possessed by Bupwa (which see), Mr. Spence 
Hardy, to whose excellent works we are indebted 
for our information on the principles and rites of the 
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Bupursts (which see), thus enumerates the Dasa- 
Bala, in his ‘ Manual of Budhism :’ “1. The wisdom 
that understands what knowledge is necessary for 
the right fulfilment of any particular duty, in what- 
soever situation. 2. That which knows the result 
or consequences of karma, or moral action, 2. That 
which kriows the way to the attainment of nirwana 
or annihilation. 4. That which sees the various sak- 
walas or systems of worlds. 5. That which knows 
the thoughts of other beings. 6. That which knows 
that the organs of sense are not the self. 7. That 
which knows the purity produced by the exercise of 
the dhyanas or abstract meditation. 8. That which 
knows where any one was born in all his former 
births. 9. That which knows where any one will be 
born in all future births. 10. That which knows 
how the results proceeding from karma, or moral 
action, may be overcome.” 

DASA-DANDU, ten prohibitions which are en- 
joined upon the Budhist monks to be studied during 
their noviciate. Mr. Hardy, in his ‘ Eastern Mona- 
chism,’ thus describes them: “1. The eating of food 
after mid-day. 2. The seeing of dances or the hear- 
ing of music or singing. 3. The use of ornaments or 
perfumes. 4. The use of a seat or couch more than 
a cubit high. 5. The receiving of gold, silver, or 
money. 6. Practising some deception to prevent 
another priest from receiving that to which he 
is entitled. 7. Practising some deception to in- 
jure another priest, or bring him into danger. 8. 
Practising some deception in order to cause another 
priest to be expelled from the community. 9. Speak- 
ing evil of another priest. 10. Uttering slanders, in 
order to excite dissension among the priests of the 
same community. The first five of these crimes may 
be forgiven, if the priest bring sand and sprinkle it 
in the court-yard of the wihara, and the second five 
may be forgiven after temporary expulsion.” 

DASAHARA. See Durca Pusan. 

DASA-SIL, ten obligations which must be repeat- 
ed and meditated upon by the Budhist priest in his 
noviciate for three hours every day. They are as 
follows: ‘1. I will observe the precept, or ordinance, 
that forbids the taking of life. 2. I will observe the 
precept, or ordinance, that forbids the taking of that 
which has not been given. 3. I will observe the 
precept, or ordinance, that forbids sexual intercourse. 
4, I will observe the precept, or ordinance, that for- 
bids the saying of that which is not true. 5. I will 
observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids the 
use of intoxicating drinks, that leads to indifference 
towards religion. 6. I will observe the precept, or 
ordinance, that forbids the eating of food after mid- 
day. 7. I will observe the precept, or ordinance, 
that forbids attendance upon dancing, singing, music, 
and masks. 8. I will observe the precept, or ordi- 
nance, that forbids the adorning the body with flowers, 
and the use of perfumes and unguents. 9. I will 
observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids the 
use of high or honourable seats or couches. 10. I 
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will observe the precept, or ordinance, that forbids 
the receiving of gold or silver.” 

DASNAMI DANDIS, the primitive members 
of the order of Danpis (which see). They are said 
to refer their origin to SANKARA AcHA’RYA (which 
see), an individual who acted a conspicuous part in 
the religious history of Hindustan. The wo:d Das- 
nami means ten-named, there being ten classes of 
mendicants descended from this remarkable man, 
only three of them, however, having so far retained 
their purity as to entitle them to be called Sankara’s 
Dandis. These are numerous, especially in and 
about Benares. The chief Vedanti writers belong 
to this sect. The most sturdy beggars, as we learn 
from Professor Horace Wilson, are members of this | 
order, although their contributions are levied parti- 
cularly upon the Brahmanical class, as whenever a 
feast is given to the Brahmans, the Dandis of this de- 
scription present themselves, though unbidden guests, 
and can only be got rid of by bestowing upon them 
a share of the viands. Many of them practise the 
YocGa (which see), and profess to work miracles. 
The author of the ‘Dabistan’ speaks of one who 
could keep his breath suspended for three hours, 
bring milk from his veins, cut. bones with hair, and 
put eggs into a narrow-mouthed bottle without break- 
ing them. 

The remaining members of the Dasnami class, 
though they have degenerated from the purity 
of the practice necessary to the original Dandis, 
are still religious characters, only they have given 
up the staff or wand, the use of clothes, money, and 
ornaments; they prepare their own food, and admit 
members from any order of Hindus. These Atits, 
as they are often called, are frequently collected in 
Maths, as well as the Dandis, but they mix freely 
in the business of the world; they carry on trade, 
and often accumulate property, and some of them 
even enter into the married state, when they receive 
the name of Samyogi. 

DATARY, an officer in the courts of the Pope, 
whose duty it is to receive petitions presented to 
him in regard to the provision of benefices. He is 
always a prelate, and sometimes a cardinal. In vir- 
tue of his office, the Datary, without consulting his 
Holiness, may grant at pleasure all benefices which 
do not yield more than twenty-four ducats of yearly 
income. When the benefices are of more value, the 
written approbation and signature of the Pope must 
be obtained. The salary attached to the office is 
two thousand crowns, exclusive of perquisites; and 
he has a sub-datary to assist him in his duties, who 
receives a yearly allowance of a thousand crowns. 
The Pope’s bull granting a benefice is despatched by 
the datary, and passes through the officials of fifteen 
different offices, who have all of them their stated 
fees. 

DATTA, or DarraTREYA, an incarnation of a 
portion of Vishnu, and therefore venerated by the 
Vaishnavas. He was also eminent for his practice 
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of the Yoga, and hence he is held in high estima- 
tion by the Yoars (which see.) 

DAUGHTER OF THE VOICE. See Batu- 
Kor. 

DAVIDISTS, a name given to the AMALRICIANS 
(which see), from David of Dinanto, who was a pu- 
pil of Amalric of Bena, and afterwards an able ex- 
positor of his system. 

DAY, a regular portion of time equal to twenty- 
four hours. There have been different computations of 
their days among different nations. The Hebrews 
reckoned their day from evening to evening, and in 
the Mosaic account of the creation, the evening is 
mentioned as preceding the morning. Tacitus says, 
that the ancient Germans counted their times not 
by the number of days, but of nights. Such was also 
the mode of calculation adopted by the ancient Gauls, 
and there are still remnants of the same mode in 
some of the expressions still in use in our own coun- 
try, such as “a fortnight ago.” The ancient Baby- 
lonians commenced the day at sunrise. 

The ancient Hebrews, as well as the Greeks, di- 
vided the day into morning, noon, and night. These 
are the only parts of a day mentioned in the Old 
Testament. They began their day at sunset, and 
ended it at the same time on the following day. When 
the Jews came under the dominion of the Romans, 
they learned from their conquerors a new mode of 
calculating. The day was thenceforth divided into 
four parts, thus, from six o'clock till nine in the 
morning, which was the hour of the morning sacri- 
fice; from nine till twelve; from twelve till three, 
and from three o'clock, which was the time of the 
evening sacrifice, till six, which concluded the one 
day, and commenced another. 

The Hebrews, besides their natural day, had also 
an artificial day, consisting of twelve hours, which 
began in the morning at sun-rising, and ended at 
sun-setting. Still another kind of day existed among 
them, called prophetical, because it is only men- 
tioned by the prophets. This kind of day is taken 
for a yearinthe Scriptures. They had likewise pro- 
phetical weeks, which consisted of seven years ; pro- 
phetical months, which make thirty years; and 
prophetical years, which they reckoned for three 
hundred and sixty years. 

A curious account of day and night is given in 
the Prose Edda of the ancient Scandinavians: 
“A giant called Njorvi, who dwelt in Jétunheim, 
had a daughter called Night (Nétt) who, like all 
her race, was of a dark and swarthy complexion. 
She was first wedded to a man called Naglfari, 
and had by him a son named Aud, and afterwards 
to another man called Annar, by whom she had a 
daughter called Earth (Jérd). She then espoused 
Delling, of the Adsir race, and their son was Day 
(Dagr) a child light and beauteous like his father. 
Then took All-father, Night, and Day, her son, and 
gave them two horses and two cars, and set them up 
in the heavens that they might drive successively 


one after the other, each in twelve hours’ time round 
the world. Night rides first on her horse called 
Hrimfaxi, that every morn, as he ends his course, 
bedews the earth with the foam that falls from his 
bit. The horse made use of by Day is named Skin- 
faxi, from whose mane is shed light over the earth 
and the heavens.” 

DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
(Day oF). 

DAYS (Hoty). See FEesrivats. 

DAYS (Lucky AnD Unuuckxy). The ancient 
heathens entertained the idea that there were parti- 
cular days which were fortunate, and others unfor- 
tunate; that, according to their astrological notions, 
some days were certainly connected with success, while 
others were attended with an almost sure fatality. 
This superstitious notion may be traced as far back as 
the poet Hesiod. Neither was it confined to the ig- 
norant multitude. Suetonius tells us, that the Em- 
peror Augustus Ceesar never went abroad upon the 
day after the Nundinz, nor began any serious un- 
dertaking on the Nones. St. Ambrose says that 
the first converts from heathenism to Christianity 
were much addicted to such superstitious ideas 
and practices. Lucian gives a minute account of 
an unlucky day. “On which,” says he, “neither 
do the magistrates meet to consult about public 
affairs, neither are lawsuits decided in the hall, nor 
sacrifices offered, nor, in fine, any sort of business 
undertaken wherein a man would wish himself for- 
tunate. Such sorts of days as he goes on have been 
instituted by different nations on different accounts.” 


See ATONEMENT, 


‘And in another place the same author informs us, 


that Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian lawgiver, had 
made it a fundamental institution of government 
never to enter upon any warlike expedition but when 
the moon was at the full. It is probably to the no- 
tion of lucky and unlucky days, that Moses alludes 
in the prohibition laid upon the ancient Hebrews in 
Lev. xix. 26, against observing times. Manasseh is 
also accused of being an observer of times. The 
Hebrew word is Leonenw, which seems to be de- 
rived from onah, denoting time. 

Throughout modern heathendom, the notion of 
lucky and unlucky days extensively prevails. Thus 
Kimpfer says, in his ‘ Account of the Japanese cus- 
toms,’ “It may not be amiss to observe, that it is 
not an indifferent matter to travellers in this country 
what day they set out on their journey ; for they 
must choose for their departure a fortunate day, for 
which purpose they make use of a particular table 
printed in all their road-books, which they say hath 
been observed to hold true by a.continued experience 
of many ages, and wherein are set down all the un- 
fortunate days of every month,” 

DEACONS, a class of office-bearers in the Chris- 
tian church. That there existed officers bearing 
this name from the earliest period in the history of 
the New Testament church is admitted universally. 
They are explicitly mentioned in various passages of 
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the epistles of Paul, andin the writings of the Chris- 
tian Fathers. They are frequently associated in 
Scripture with other recognized office-bearers of the 
church. Thus Phil. i. 1, “ Paul and Timotheus, the 
servants of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons.” The character and qualifications of a 
deacon are plainly laid down in 1 Tim. iii. 8—13, 
“Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double- 
tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy of 
filthy luere ; holding the mystery of the faith in a pure 
conscience. And let these also first be proved; then 
let them use the office of a deacon, being found 
blameless. Even so must their wives be grave, not 
slanderers, sober, faithful in all things. Let the dea- 
cons be the husbands of one wife, ruling their chil- 
dren and their own houses well. For they that have 
used the office of a deacon well purchase to them- 
selves a good degree, and great boldness in the faith 
which is in Jesus Christ.” 

But while the existence of this class of office- 
bearers is denied by no portion of the Christian 
Church, considerable diversity of opinion exists as 
to the precise duties which belonged to their office. 
The Greek word diakonos, a deacon, and its corre- 
sponding verb, have an extensive general application, 
denoting every kind of service. But in its more re- 
stricted signification, as relating to an office in the 
church, the word deacon implies one whose duty it 
is to receive the charities of the church, and to dis- 
tribute their alms. In this view of the meaning of 
the name, the origin of the office is by many sup- 
posed to be described in Acts vi. 1—6, “ And in 
those days, when the number of the disciples was 
multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the Gre- 
cians against the Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration. Then the 
twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto 
them, and said, It is not reason that we should leave 
the word of God, and serve tables. Wherefore, 
brethren, look ye out among you seven men of hon- 
est report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
we may appoint over this business. But we will 
give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the min- 
istry of the word. And the saying pleased the whole 
multitude: and they chose Stephen, a man full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Pro- 
chorus, and Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch: whom they set be- 
fore the apostles ; and when they had prayed, they 
laid their hands on them.” ‘This passage, however, 
is by no means universally believed to refer to the 
deacons of whom Paul speaks, but some suppose that 
the office which Luke describes, in the passage now 
quoted, was of a local and temporary character, aris- 
ing out of a peculiar emergency which had arisen in 
the church of Jerusalem, But besides that the pas- 
sage is so expressed as rather to point to a perma- 
nent than a mere temporary office, the whole early 
church is unanimous in believing that the seven 


mentioned by Luke were deacons, holding an office 
identical with that referred to by Paul. And the num- 
ber of writers who assert the contrary form a small 
minority of those who have discussed the subject. 
On this point Dr. Miller, in his work on the ‘ Office of 
the Ruling Elder,’ observes, “The current opinion 
of all the most learned and judicious Christian di- 
vines of all denominations, for several centuries past, 
is decisively in favour of considering the passage in 
Acts vi. as. recording the first appointment of the 
New Testament deacons. Among all classes of 
theologians, Catholic and Protestant, Lutheran and 
Calvinistic, Presbyterian and Episcopal, this con- 
currence of opinion approaches sv near to unanimity, 
that we may, without injustice to any other opinion, 
consider it as the deliberate and harmonious judg- 
ment of the Christian church.” 

The Church of Rome and the Church of England 
agree in regarding the deaconship as the lowest or- 
der in the priesthood, while some of the Congrega- 
tionalists consider the term deacon as synonymous 
with presbyter; and, therefore, so far spiritual in its 
nature. Presbyterians, on the other hand, view the 
office of a deacon as exclusively connected with the 
ecclesiastico-secular interests of the Christian church. 
In England deacons are permitted to baptize, to read 
in the church, and to assist in the celebration of the 
eucharist ; but their duty in this matter is limited 
to the administration of the wine. They are not 
eligible to ecclesiastical promotion, but they may be 
chaplains to families, curates to beneficed clergymen, 
or lecturers to parish churches. The oversight of the 
poor is no longer committed to them, but to church- 
wardens chosen. by the vestry for that purpose 
every year. Besides deacons, the Church of England 
has ARCHDEACONS (which see), and SUB-DEACONS 
(which see). In the German Protestant churches 
the assistant ministers are generally called deacons. 
Among Roman Catholics, the deacons are removed as 
far as possible from the original design of their in- 
stitution. The deacon with them is an officer whose 
duty it is to perfume with incense the officiating 
clergyman and the choir; to lay the corporal or 
white cloth on the altar; to transfer the patten or 
cup from the sub-deacon to the officiating prelate ; 
and the pix from the officiating prelate to the sub- 
deacon; and to perform various other duties of a 
similar kind. In the Church of Scotland, at one 
time, deacons were recognized as standing office- 
bearers in the church, but for many years they have 
fallen into abeyance. The Second Book of Disci- 
pline, however, declares the office of deacon to be 
“an ordinary and perpetual function in the Kirk of 
Christ.” The Free Church of Scotland has revived 
this order of office-bearers, probably in consequence 
of the peculiar position of that church as no longer 
endowed by the State, and deriving its whole emolu- 
ments from the voluntary contributions of the people. 
In almost every other Presbyterian church, whether 
in Britain or America, deacons are dispensed with, 
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and their office merged in that of elders. Congrega- 
tionalist churches have deacons, but their duties 
are both of a temporal and spiritual character. Ac- 
cordingly, Dr. Henderson, when speaking of these offi- 
cers, says that “ the deacons, besides attending to the 
temporal concerns of the church, assist the minister 


with their advice ; take the lead at prayer-mectings, 


when he is absent ; and preach occasionally to small 
congregations in the contiguous villages.” 

Thus has the office of deacon been either modified 
or lost sight of in almost all sections of the church 
of Christ. The most ancient authorities, indeed, 
speak of them as assisting the bishops and presby- 
ters in their religious services and other official 
duties. Thus the Apostolical Constitutions say, 
“Tet the deacon be the ear, the eye, the mouth, 
the heart, the soul of the bishop.” It devolved on 
this class of office-bearers to recite the prayers of 
the church, and to give the signal for the com- 
mencement of each of the different portions of di- 
vine service. In the Western churches, the gos- 
pels, as containing the words spoken more imme- 
diately by our Lord himself, were appointed to be 
read, not like the other portions of Scripture by 
the prelector, but by the deacon. For a time it 
was thought necessary that the number of deacons 
in any single church should be seven, in order to 
correspond with the number belonging to the church 
of Jerusalem, as mentioned in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. At a later period the original number was 
greatly exceeded, and in the sixth century the prin- 
cipal church in Constantinople had no fewer than a 
hundred deacons. ; 

From their intimate connection with the bishops 
as their assistants and confidential agents, the deacons 
began gradually to assume an authority in the church 
to which their office did not entitle them. Arrogat- 
ing to themselves a superiority to the preshbyters, it 
became necessary for the synod to admonish them 
on this subject. Thus the council of Nice enjoins, 
“ Let the deacons observe their proper place, know- 
ing that they are indeed the assistants of the bishops, 
but that they are inferior to the presbyters.” The 
presumption, which was in such plain terms corrected 
by the councils, was particularly chargeable upon 
the archdeacons, who stood at the head of the order, 
and from their position obtained a predominating 
influence which in some cases they abused. 

In the Romish church, deacons are often called 
Leyites, a name which in some of the councils of the 
Western church is applied to presbyters and dea- 
cons indiscriminately. Minute directions are given 
in the Roman Pontifical for the ordination of this 
class of ecclesiastical office-bearers, and in token of 
investiture with their office, they receive the book of 
the Gospels, which they touch with their right hand, 
while the officiating Pontiff says, ‘‘ Receive ye power 
to read the gospel in God’s church, as well for the 
living as for the dead.” The ordination address, 
which compares their office to that of Levi of old, is 


thus given in the Pontifical: ‘‘ Dearly beloved sons, 
about to be promoted to the order of Levites, think 
seriously to how great a degree you ascend. For it 
behoveth a deacon to minister at the altar; to bap- 
tize; to preach. Now in the old law, of the twelve 
tribes one was chosen; that of Levi, that by special 
consecration it might serve perpetually the taber- 
nacle, and its sacrifices; and of so great a dignity 
was it, that none could rise to that divine ministry 
and office, but of that stock. Insomuch that by a 
certain high prerogative of heritage, it deserved both 
to be, and to be called, the tribe of the Lord. Of 
these you, my dearly beloved sons, hold this day the 
name and the office, because you are set apart in the 
Levitical office for the service of the tabernacle of 
testimony, that is, the church of God: the which 
ever with her armour on, fights against her enemies 
in incessant combat. Hence, says the apostle: ‘ We 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places.’ This church of God you ought to 
bear, as they did the tabernacle, and fortify with a 
holy garniture, with divine preaching, and a perfect 
example. For Levi signifies, added or adopted: and 
you, dearly beloved sons, who receive your name 
from the paternal inheritance, be ye adopted from 
carnal desires, from earthly concupiscences which 
war against the soul; be ye comely, clean, pure, 
chaste, as becomes the ministers of Christ, and the 
stewards of the mysteries of God. And, because 
you are the co-ministers and co-makers of the Lord’s 


| body and blood, be ye strangers to all allurements 


of the flesh, as Scripture saith: ‘Be ye clean who 
carry the vessels of the Lord.’ Think of blessed 
Stephen elected to this office by the apostles for the 
merit of his pre-eminent chastity.—Take care that 
to whom you announce the gospel with the mouth, 
you expound it to the same by your living works, 
that of 'you it may be said: ‘Blessed are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, that bring 
glad tidings of good.’ Have your feet shod with 
the examples of the saints in the preparation of the 
gospel of peace. The which the Lord grant you 
through his grace.” 

There was another class of persons which arose in 
the ancient church under the name of SUBDEACONS 
(which see).. These officers are still continued in 
the Roman Catholic church, and after serving for a 
time in this subordinate capacity, they are promoted 
to the more honourable degree of deacons. 

DEACONS’ COURTS, courts instituted by the 
Free Church of Scotland for the management of the 
ecclesiastical funds and temporal concerns generally 
of each congregation. Each deacons’ court consists 
of the elders and deacons of the congregation, pre- 
sided over by the pastor, and meets generally once 
a-month, or as often as occasion requires. In 
most of the other Scottish dissenting churches 
secular matters are under the charge of the elders, 
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aud a secular body chosen by the members of the 
congregation under the name of managers, 

DEACONESSES, a class of female officebearers 
in the early Christian church, who were helpers and 
assistants in the performance of various services, 
particularly in reference to the female portion of the 
communities. The term deaconess does not occur in 
the Sacred Scriptures, but the office appears to be dis- 
tinctly referred to in Rom. xvi. 1, “I commend unto 
you Phebe our sister, which is a servant. of the 
church which is at Cenchrea.” The precise origin 
of this class of ecclesiastical persons has never been 
satisfactorily explamed, but their existence is men- 
tioned both by the ancient Fathers, and by several 
Pagan writers, particularly Pliny, Lucian of Samo- 
sata, and Libanius. Grotius thinks that, as in Ju- 
dea, the deacons could administer freely to the fe- 
male sex, the office of a deaconess_must have been 
unknown to the Jews. He therefore-supposes that 
deaconesses were first appointed in the churches 
of the Gentile Christians. From the second to 
the fourth century, the office was known in many 
churches in various countries, though it was never 
universally adopted. By means of deaconesses 
the gospel could be introduced into the bosom of 
families where, owing to the customs of the East, 
no man could find admittance. They were also 
bound, as Christian wives and mothers of tried ex- 
perience in all the relations of their sex, to assist 
the younger women of the communities with their 
counsel and encouragements, besides fulfilling the 
office of private catechists to female catechumens. 

It has been argued by some that those females 
were deaconesses of whom Paul speaks in 1 Tim. v. 
3—10, as having been maintained by the church. 
This opinion is objected to by Neander, and with no 
small reason, when we take into account the ad- 
vanced age, sixty years and upwards, on which the 
apostle fixes as the proper time of entering into the 
number of approved Christian widows—an age alto- 
gether incompatible with the active duties which be- 
longed to the office of deaconesses. Some ancient 
Fathers, however, believed that the apostle had dea- 
conesses in view. According to some councils, the 
age at which females were eligible to this office was 
forty, and even some were chosen at the early age of 
twenty. Their age probably varied, as Coleman 
thinks, with the particular duties to which they were 
appointed, matrons venerable for age and piety 
being selected for religious teachers, and young 
women for almsgiving, the care of the sick and other 
similar duties. Widows were generally preferred 
for deaconesses, and Tertullian directs that each 
should be the widow of one man, having children. 

The mode of ordaining deaconesses was, as in the 
case of other church officers, by prayer and imposi- 
tion of hands. This is plainly asserted in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, and the ordinary prayer of the 
bishop on such occasions is declared to run thus: 
“ternal God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


Creator of man and of woman; thou who didst fill 
with thy Spirit, Miriam, Deborah, Hannah, and 
Huldah; thou who didst vouchsafe to a woman the 
birth of thy only begotten Son; thou who didst in 
the tabernacle and the temple place female keepers 
of thy holy gates ;—look down now also upon this 
thy handmaid, and bestow on her the Holy Ghost, 
that she may worthily perform the work committed 
to her, to thy honour, and to the glory of Christ.” 
The Nicene council seems to have recognized and 
approved the employment of deaconesses in the usual 
manner. “But when exaggerated notions,” says 
Neander, “about the magical effects of ordination 
and the dignity of the clerical order became conti- 
nually more predominant, men began to conceive 
something offensive in the practice of ordaining dea- 
conesses, and associating them with the clerws—which 
practice was, perhaps, already forbidden by the 
council of Laodicea in their eleventh canon. The 
Western church, in particular, declared very-strongly 
against this custom. Western synods of the fifth 
and sixth centuries forbade generally the appoint: 
ment of deaconesses. Where ordained deaconesses 
were still to be found, it was ordered that they should 
receive in future the blessing of the bishop along 
with the laity ;—another proof that before this they 
were reckoned as belonging to the clergy. Those 
prohibitions came, however, only from French syn- 
ods; and it cannot be inferred from them that the 
appointment of deaconesses in the Western church 
ceased at once, and in all the districts alike. In the 
East, the deaconesses maintained a certain kind of 
authority for a longer period. We find among them 
widows possessed of property, who devoted their sub- 
stance to pious works and institutions, like Olympias, 
known on account of her connection with Chrysostom. 
They there had it in charge also, by private instruc- 
tion, to prepare the women in the country for bap- 
tism, and to be present at their baptism. It was 
considered the privilege of the wives of bishops, 
who, by common understanding, separated from their 
husbands after the latter had bound themselves to a 
life of celibacy, that, if found worthy, they might be 
consecrated as deaconesses; and thus the female 
church-office continued to be preserved in the East 
down into the twelfth century.” 

DEAD (ABSOLUTION OF THE). 
TION. 

DEAD (ANNIVERSARIES OF THE). 
VERSARIES, 

DEAD (BraTinG THE). The modern Jews be- 
lieve that when one of their number is buried, an 
angel immediately comes and knocks upon the cof- 
fin, saying in Hebrew, Wicked! wicked! what is thy 
Pasuk? This question refers to a custom which 
prevails of naming every Jew after a fanciful! allu- 
sion to some passage of Scripture; such as, if a child 
is named Abraham, his Pasuk is, “Thou art the 
Lord the God, who didst choose Abram, and brought- 
est him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and gavest 
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him the name of Abraham.” This Pasuk, in He- 
brew, is taught the child as soon as he can speak, 
and he is to repeat it every morning and eyening, 
that he may be able to answer the angel when he 
comes to the grave. If he is not able to repeat his 
Pasuk after his burial, the angel, it is said, beats him 
with a hot iron until he breaks his bones. See 
CuippuT HAKKEFER. 

DEAD (BuriAL OF THE). See FUNERAL RitkEs. 

DEAD (BurninG or THE). Though the burial 
of the dead is in all probability the most ancient 
practice, it cannot be denied that the custom of 
burning the dead can be traced back to a remote an- 
tiquity. Lucian tells us, that the Greeks burned, 
and the Persians buried their dead, but this state- 
ment in reference to the Greeks is by no means borne 
out by the records of antiquity, which seem rather 
to show that both burning and burial were practised 
among that people. In the former case the body 
was placed on the top of a pile of wood, and fire 
being applied, it was consumed to ashes. From 
Homer it would appear that animals, and even cap- 
tives or slaves, were buried along with their dead 
bodies in some instances, where honour was designed 
to be shown to the deceased. When the pile was 
burnt down, the fire was quenched by throwing wine 
upon it, after-which the bones were carefully col- 
lected by the relatives, washed with wine and oil, 
and deposited in urns, which were sometimes made 
of gold, but most generally of marble, alabaster, or 
baked clay. Among the Romans it was customary 
to burn the bodies of the dead before burying them. 
When the place appointed for burning the body 
happened to be very near the place of burial, it was 
called Bustum (which see). The bustum of the 
family of Augustus was discovered last century at 
Rome, bearing the inscription hic crematus est, here 
he was burned. If the body was burnt at a distance 
from the place of interment, it was called usirtnwm. 
When a general or emperor’s body was burnt, the 
soldiers marched three times round the funeral pile. 
The practice of burning does not appear to have been 
adopted generally among the Romans, until the later 
times of the republic, but under the empire it was 
the universal mode of disposing of the dead. The 


introduction of Christianity led to its speedy disap- 
| pearance, so that in the fourth century it had fallen 


into complete disuse. 
In ancient Scandinavia, Odin is said to have in- 
troduced the custom of burning the dead, but who- 


-ever was the first to propose it, we know with cer- 


tainty that burning the dead on funeral piles seems 
to have prevailed in the North at a very early period, 
and to have been superseded by burial, which may 
perhaps have been but the revival of a former cus- 
tom. Be this as it may, when the body was burnt, 
the ashes were generally collected in an urn or small 
stone chest, over which a low mound not above a 
yard high was raised. The Ynglinga Saga, on which, 
howeyer, antiquavians place no great confidence, 


makes a distinction between the age of burning and 
the age of burial. 

In modern times the practice of burning the bodies 
of the dead is still found in various heathen countries. 
In India, the Hindu sects generally prefer burning 
to burial, and until lately the widows were allowed, 
and even encouraged, to undergo voluntary cri ma- 
tions on the funeral piles of their husbands. The 
wives of Brahmans were compelled formerly by 
Hindu law to give themselves up to be burned alive 
along with the dead bodies of their husbands. This 
practice, called the SurrrE (which see), has been 
prohibited by the British government, and if cases 
of the kind still occur, the utmost privacy is main- 
tained. It is one peculiarity indeed which distin- 
guishes the later Hindu or Aryan races from the 
earlier or non-Aryan races, that the former burn 
their dead, while the latter bury them. Among the 
Budhists also in different countries, the cremation of 
their dead is frequently preferred. 

DEAD (BURNINGS FOR THE). It was a custom 
among the ancient Hebrews to make burnings for 
their kings on the occasion of their death; kindling 
a large fire in which were collected all kinds of aro- 
matics, along with the clothes, armour, and other 
things which belonged to the deceased. ‘hus it is 
said of king Asa, whose dead body they laid in his 
own sepulchre, that, 2 Chron. xvi. 14, they made a 
very great burning for him. At the funeral of Zede- 
kiah, as we find in Jer. xxxiv. 5, spices were burnt 
over him. The Rabbis allege that a custom was 
handed down to them from their ancestors, of burn- 
ing the beds and other articles of furniture belong- 
ing to the dead. 

DEAD (DrivinG THE DEVIL FROM THE). Among 
some heathen nations the notion is entertained that 
the dead bodies of their relatives are liable to fall 
into the hands of the Devil, and various ceremonies 
are gone through with the view of expelling the evil 
spirits. A very interesting instance of this has been 
furnished to us in a private letter from a correspond- 
ent in Nepaul, who was himself an eye-witness of 
the ceremony he describes, which is practised by the 
Hill-men of that country, who seem to be part- 
ly Budhists, partly Hindus. The cornmunication, 
which is dated 10th June 1856, we insert entire: 
“Figure to yourself a large hill, about 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and on its summit a few 
houses similar to our own cottages. On a small plot 
outside one of them, and immediately behind an 
abrupt rise in the ground, some matting was erected 
on poles, within which the friends and priest were to 
sit. Exactly in front of them was placed a stage, 
which struck me as exactly resembling a perambu- 
lating Punch’s opera. Inside of these were placed 
some trifles made of pastry, and a brass image of 
Budha—the sides of the stage being likewise covered 
with paintings of Budha-Demons, &c. Beneath, and 
on the ground, was a flooring of sand, on the top of 
which a few coppers were placed. The perfomners 
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were a priest and his two sons. The old man had a 
heavy, stolid, yet not unpleasant face; the two young 
men had high cheek-bones, and flat Mongolian fea- 
tures. They were all clad in white cloth gowns tied 
at the waist. 

“The performances commenced by the old priest 
sitting down in front of the stage, with some books 
before him. These books had all separate leaves con- 
fined by two loose wooden boards, and painted by 
hand in the Sanscrit character. He then blew a shrill 
blast from a trumpet, made of—what ? why, a man’s 
thigh-bone, and called by them the trumpet bone; 
they cut off the head of the bone by the trochanter, 
and perforate the condyles. 

“A little boy also beside him commenced blowing 
into a huge shell with a hole init. The two sons 
then commenced operations, the one playing on a 
pair of cymbals, the other ona tambourine. ‘The lat- 
ter also put on a head-dress of Chinese paper, with 
hieroglyphics upon it. He then commenced dancing 
round the stage very gracefully, always whirling 
round about, giving a hop and thumping his drum 
which he carried in his hand, the drumstick being made 
of a piece of bamboo twisted in this manner, S. After 
a while the old man took up his book, and recited a 
verse or two, then the three went to the front of the 
stage, singing each in parts most beautifully, and 
bowing occasionally to the image. The dancing again 
commenced as before. At last the crowning scene 
approached, two baskets were brought containing the 
clothes of the deceased and his kukrie, a kind of 
dagger worn by every body here. ‘T'wo little faded 
flags were put in each basket. The ceremony now 
consisted, it was said, in driving the devil away. 
The three now sat down before the baskets, the old 
fellow blowing away on his trumpet and another on 
the shell. They then commenced a very sweet and 
plaintive melody, one of the sons having a bell, and 
a piece of brass consisting of two crowns joined to- 
gether, and called a thunderbolt. This he kept moy- 
ing to and fro over his left shoulder, while with his 
other hand he kept ringing the bell. The old man 
then took the deceased’s kukrie, and danced several 
times round the stage, flourishing it about. Now 
sounds of wailing are heard at a distance, and two 
females presently appear sobbing bitterly, and each 
carrying in her hand a bowl of spirits made from 
rice. They then seat themselves before the clothes 
of the deceased. One was an old crone, the step- 
mother of the deceased, the other a girl of fifteen, 
his daughter. 

“The singing recommences, and the two baskets 
are attached to each other by the priest’s beads, and 
carried round the stage, the women following the 
priest. Here I left the motley group. I assure you, 
seen by torchlight, it was a most impressive scene. 
The singing after we left went on at intervals during 
the night, and in the morning we discovered the 
priest and sons singing before the stage by the book, 
and looking very seedy. They had killed a kid dur- 


ing the night, for its head and hind quarters were 
lying before the stage. The ceremonies last for 24 
hours. The priest gets for his work the clothes of 
the deceased, and a coin worth 10d. After it was 
over, I was told that a lad had gone up to the priest 
to ask him to worship me, as it was likely I could 
raise the dead!” 

DEAD (EXAMINATION OF THE). When a dead 
body is laid in the grave, the Mohammedans believe 
that an angel gives notice of it to the two examiners, 
Monker and Nakir, terrific angels of livid and gloomy 
appearance, whose duty it is to inquire into the life 
and actions of the deceased. They order the dead 
person to sit upright, and if he obeys not instantly, 
they drag him up with an iron hook; and as these 
examiners are not supposed to be very patient, the 
Mohammedans have their graves made hollow, that 
they may be able to sit up without difficulty. The 
angels rigidly question the dead person respecting 
his faith; if he answers satisfactorily, they sufer 
him to be refreshed with the breezes of Parad se ; 
but if not, they beat him on the temples with maces 
of iron, and pull him about with the iron hook or 
scythe, until he roars so loud as to be heard by the 
whole universe, except men and genii. They then 
thrust him back into the grave, giving him as com- 
panions ninety-nine dragons, with seven heads each, 
who gnaw his carease until the day of judgment, 

Mr. Lane, in his ‘Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians,’ thus notices this singular arti- 
cle of faith: “It is a part of the Moslems’ creed, 
that the soul remains with the body the first night 
after the burial, and that two angels are sent by God to 
visit and examine it, and perhaps torture the body ; 
a Fackeé is consequently hired to sit before the 
tomb, and perform the office of instructor of the 
dead ; he repeats generally such sentences as follow : 
‘Answer the angels, God is my Lord in truth;’ 
‘Mohammed is the apostle of God with veracity ;’ 
‘Kl-Isla’m is my religion ;’ ‘The Koran is my book 
of direction, and the Moslems are my brothers,’ &c. 
He concludes by saying, ‘Sleep, O servant of God, 
in the protection of God.’ A buffalo is sometimes 
slaughtered, and the flesh given to the poor; this is, 
supposed to expiate some of the minor sins, but not 
the great sins. At the end of the first night after 
the burial, the soul is believed to depart either to 
the place of residence allotted to good souls until 
the last day, or to the prison appointed for wicked 
souls.” 

The Examination of the Dead, which may have 
been a notion derived from John xx. 12, is not 
directly mentioned in the Koran, and therefore re- 
jected by those Mohammedans who strictly adhere 
to the text, but as the doctrine is distinctly alluded 
to, it is received by the majority of Mussulmans. 
The idea is probably borrowed from the religion of 
the ancient Persians, where the examination of the 
dead is taught, though it is believed to take place 
at a later period; and the examiners, Mithra and 
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Rashneé rast, wait until the souls present themselves 
on the bridge (see AL-SiRAT) that separates earth 
from heaven. 

In the ‘Book of Traditions concerning the Ac- 
tions and Sayings of Mohammed,’ Abt-Horeira, a 
companion of the prophet, reports on the subject of 
the examination of the dead: “The prophet said, 
Verily, a dead body sits up in its grave without fear 
or noise, after which it is asked its religion in the 
world; it will reply, ‘I was in Islém.’—‘ And what 
dost thou say concerning Mohammed ?’ It will say, 
‘He is the messenger of God, who brought. wonders 
to us from God, and I consider him a teller of truth.’ 


| —‘And didst thou see God ?’—It will say, ‘It is not 


possible for any man to see God.’ Then an open- 
ing will be made for it towards hell, to see some 
tearing others to pieces in flames; then it will be 


| told, ‘ Look towards that from which God hath 


guarded thee :’ after which an opening will be made 
for it towards Paradise, and it will see its beauties 
and pleasures, and it will be told, ‘This is the place 
of thy abode, because thou livedst in the truth, and 
diedst in it, and God will raise thee up init!’ And 
a bad man will sit in his grave in lamentation and 
wailing. Then he will be asked, ‘What he did?’ 
he will say, ‘I know not.’—‘ But what dost thou say 
concerning Mohammed ?’—He will say, ‘I heard 
something about him.’ For him then will be opened 
a crevice towards Paradise, and he will look at its 
beauties, and will be told, ‘Look at those things 
which are withheld from thee ;’ then a hole will be 
opened for him towards hell, and he will see its wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, and will be told, ‘ This is 
thy abode, because thou livedst in doubt, and will be 
raised up in doubt, God willing.’” The Egyptians 
had a similar custom of examining the dead, particu- 
larly their kings. It was not, however, believed to be 
done by angels, but actually done by the living. As 
soon as a man was dead he was brought to trial. 
The public accuser was heard ; if he proved that the 
deceased had led a bad life, his memory was con- 
demned, and he was deprived of the honours of se- 
pulture; but if his life had been honourable and use- 
ful, he was buried with great solemnity and respect. 

DEAD (PRAYERS FOR THE). The practice of 
praying for the dead, which is maintained by the 
Church of Rome, meets with no countenance from 
the Word of God. Neither do the early Fathers of 
the Christian Church ever hint at the existence of 
such a custom. ‘Tertullian, who died A. D. 220, is 
the first who speaks of prayer for the dead, as a 
custom of the church in his day. “ We make 
anniversary oblations for the dead,” he says, “ for 
their birthdays,” which was the usual term em- 
ployed to indicate the days of their death. Both 
Origen and Cyprian, who also flourished in the third 
century, affirm that prayers were wont to be offered by 
the church in behalf of its departed members. Ar- 
nobius, in his ‘ Treatise against the Heathens,’ writ- 
ten probably in the beginning of the fourth century, 


mentions that after the consecration of the elements 
in the Lord’s Supper, Christians prayed for pardon 
and peace on behalf of the living and the dead. Cy- 
ril of Jerusalem, who lived in the same century, re- 
cords one of these prayers, which was to this effect : 
“ We offer this sacritice in memory of all those who 
have fallen asleep before us; first, patriarchs, pro- 
phets, apostles, and martyrs, that God, by their 
prayers and intercessions, may receive our supplica- 
tions; and then we pray for our holy fathers and 
bishops, and all that haye fallen asleep before us, be- 
lieving that it is a great advantage to their souls to 
be prayed for whilst the holy and tremendous sacri- 
fice lies upon the altar.” It is impossible to trace 
the practice farther back than the end of the second 
century. About that time we find that immediately 
before the communion was celebrated, which was 
done on every occasion of public worship, a roll or 
catalogue, usually called the Diptychs, was read, con- 
taining the names of all the worthies who had be- 
longed to the church. Then prayers were offered 
in behalf of the departed, after which the commu- 
nion was dispensed. If any thing was proved incon- 
sistent with Christian faith or practice, in the char- 
acter of an individual thus registered and prayed for, 
his name was forthwith erased. 

The first person who publicly protested against 
the practice of praying for the dead appears to 
have been Aérius, who denied that such prayers 
could be of any advantage to those who were the 
subjects of them. ‘This objection was eagerly com- 
bated by Epiphanius, who argued the usefulness of 
the practice as testifying the faith and hope of 
the living, inasmuch as it showed their belief that 
the departed were still in being, and living with the 
Lord. Thus it was that the erroneous opinion crept 
into the church, that prayers and oblations ought to 
be made for the dead, while it was still a question on 
which Christians differed in opinion, whether the dead 
received any profit from such prayers. The Romish 
church perpetuated the practice by stamping it with 
the official authority of the Council of Trent, which, 
in its decree respecting the mass, declares it to be a 
propitiatory sacrifice “ properly offered not only for 
the sins, punishments, satisfactions, and other neces- 
sities of living believers, but also for the dead in 
Christ, who are not yet thoroughly purified.” And 
the third canon of the same council denounces any 
one who denies this doctrine in reference to the mass 
as accursed. Accordingly, a solemn office for the 
dead forms part of the service of that church, and is 
usually recited once a-month, and in Lent once a- 
week. On the Festival of All Souls’ day extraordi- 
nary masses are said for the relief of departed souls. 
The Romish church appeal, in support of this doc- 
trine, chiefly to a passage in the Second Book of 
Maccabees, which runs thus, xii. 46, “It is therefore 
a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead, 
that they may be loosed from sins.” This citation 
from the Apocrypha is the only express warrant 
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which Romanism can discover for a ‘practice, which, 
in connection with the doctrine of purgatory, has 
been a source of ample revenue to the clergy of that 
system. Other passages from the canonical Scrip- 
tures are no doubt pressed into the service, such as 
1 Cor. xv. 29; 1 John v. 16; Matth. v. 26; xii. 32. 
But these portions of the Sacred Writings, when 
carefully examined, will be found, in no sense, to 
support the custom of praying for the dead. No 
explicit instance of the practice is to be found in 
the Scripture. On the contrary, the doctrine of 
the Bible evidently is, that at death the doom of 
every man is irrevocably fixed, either for weal or woe. 
Thus Rev. xiv. 13, “ And I heard a voice from hea- 
ven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from thenceforth: Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours ; 
and their works do follow them.” John v. 24, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that hear- 
eth my word, and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting life, and shall not come into con- 
demnation; but is passed from death unto life.” 
2 Cor. v. 1, “ For we know that if our earthly house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building 
of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” Phil. i. 21, “ For to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” 

It is a curious circumstance that, although in the 
canonical books of the Old Testament not the slight- 
est reference is made to praying for the dead, as 
having been practised by the ancient Hebrews, the 
modern Jews observe the custom. Thus, among 
the Jews in some countries, it is customary, after the 
coffin has been nailed up, for ten men to walk in so- 
lemn procession round it seven times, repeating, at 
the same time, prayers for the soul of the deceased. 
Such a ceremony, however, is by no means universal. 
But it is a prevailing custom, that after the funeral of 
an Israelite ten Jews, who have passed the age of 
thirteen, repeat prayers for the dead, morning and 
evening; and at the close of these prayers, the 
sons of the deceased, or his nearest male relatives, 
repeat the KopEsu (which see), a prayer which is 
considered of sufficient efficacy to deliver the de- 
ceased from hell. 

The Greek church determines nothing dogma- 
tically about the state of the departed, and yet inter- 
cessions are made for them that they may have 
enjoyment in the state into which they have pass- 
ed, a joyful resurrection, and a final acquittal at 
the day of judgment, but not a word is uttered 
about purgatory. In the Russian church, services 
are performed over the graves in behalf of the de- 
parted on the third, ninth, and fortieth days after 
burial. The dead are also commemorated in the 
eucharist, but no money is paid for masses as in the 
Romish church to effect the deliverance of their 
souls. In the ARMENIAN CnuRcH (which see), the 
doctrine of purgatory is not acknowledged by name, 
but prayers and masses are said continually for the 
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dead. The daily service is full of such prayers, 
which are frequently repeated, and incense burned 
over the graves of the deceased, particularly on 
Saturday evening, which is the special season for 
remembering the dead in prayers and alms. Mass 
is said for the souls of the departed on the day of 
burial, on the seventh, the fifteenth, and the fortieth 
day, and at the end of the first year after death, 
Alms are also given by the surviving relatives to the 
poor in the name of the deceased, under the idea 
that the merit of these deeds of charity will procure 
pardon for both the living and the dead. 

DEAD (PRAYERSTO THE). See ANCESTOR-WoOR- 
sHip. SAINTS (PRAYER TO THE). 

DEAD (Rires oF THE). Among the ancient 
Hebrews nearly the same rites were practised in the 
case of the dead, which are found at this day to pre- 
yail in the East. No sooner had the breath de- 
parted than the nearest relative hastened to close 
the eyes of the deceased, and to salute the lifeless 
body with a parting kiss. The corpse was then 
washed with water, and if not interred immediately, 
was laid out inan upper chamber. They then wrap- 
ped the body round with many folds of linen, and 
placed the head ina napkin. Sometimes after wash- 
ing, the Hebrews proceeded to embalm the body. 
(See EMBALMMENT). 

The modern Jews, however, have departed widely 
from the customs of their fathers in their treatment 
of the dead. On this subject the following account 
will be found interesting: ‘“ Under the conviction 
that as the soul was about to leave the body, she be- 
came more elevated, and experienced a degree of 
inspiration, the children and relatives of the dying 
person surrounded his bed, in order to listen to his 
parting instructions, and to receive his dying bless- 
ing. The practice among the modern Jews, is to 
send a Rabbi with ten men, to receive his confession, 
his sins being arranged in the order of the alphabet. 
But the more intelligent act in the same manner as 
a Christian upon such an occasion. He prays that 
God would either restore him to health, or take care 
of his soul, and particularly that the pain of dying 
may prove the expiation of his guilt. Meanwhile 
his friends repair to the synagogue, and pray for | im 
under another name, to indicate his repentance and 
change of conduct. 

“But some with devout and solemn attention re- 
main in the chamber to see him depart, and to re- 
ceive his last embrace, which they denominate ‘the 
soul of the dying.’ Similar to the Greeks and the 
Romans, the nearest relation of the deceased closed 
his eyes. Then they rent their clothes, or beat their 
breasts, or tore their hair, or threw dust or ashes upon 
their heads ; but in modern times, they content them- 
selves with rending any small part of their garments. 
It is related that there was another custom that ob- 
tained, even that of throwing out into the street all 
the water that was found in the house or neighbour- 
hood, that so the information of his death might 
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speedily be conveyed, and the general lamentation 
commence. It was one of the direful punishments 
threatened upon King Jehoiakim, that none should 
mourn or lament over him, saying, ‘ Ah, my brother, 
ah, Lord, or ah, his glory, he shall be buried with 
the burial of an ass.’ 

‘The corpse was then placed upon a cloth on the 
ground, and the face covered, it being no longer law- 
ful to behold the human countenance. Moved with 
a superstitious principle, they also bend the thumb 
into the hand, and bind it with the strings of the 
Thaled, assigning as a reason that the thumb having 
the figure of the name of God, the devil dares not 
approach it. The remainder of the hand remains 
open to indicate that the deceased has abandoned all 
the concerns of this world, as children come into the 
world closehanded, to indicate that God has put all 
the riches of the earth into their hands. The body 
was then bathed with water, say some, that it might 
appear clean before God; but others, with greater 
rationality, that the ointments and perfumes might 
more easily enter into the pores, which were opened 
with warm water. 

“Tt was sometimes also customary to burn wood 
and sweet spices over the corpse. Of Asa, king of 
Judah, it is said, ‘they laid him on a bed, which was 
filled with sweet odours, and divers kinds of spices 
prepared by the apothecaries’ art, and they made a 
very great burning for him.’ It is probable that this 
was originally intended to remove the offensive 
smell of the dead bodies, but the vanity of particular 
persons carried this far beyond what was necessary. 
In the East, where perfumes are plenty, this prac- 


tice is still continued; but in Italy, the Jews only 


mingle the water with which they wash the corpse, 
with dried roses and chamomile. 
“When the body is washed it is shrouded, but in 


many places they only put on a pair of drawers and, 


a white shift. Others say that it was usual to dress 
the dead in so sumptuous a manner, that the ex- 
penses exceeded all due bounds, and that Gamaliel 
the old corrected this’ abuse, by enjoining’ his disci- 
ples, without distinction of rank, to cover the dead 
body with a linen cloth. It was also deemed an act 
of devotion to bury a person in the clothes he was 
accustomed to wear. Some add a kind of rocket, 
over which they place the Kaled, and cover the 
head with a white cap. 

“The body was exposed for some time previous to 
its interment, and a lighted candle was placed at the 
head. Some assert that this light was intended to 
enlighten the soul, and to facilitate her entrance, 
when she returns to visit the body; but the Jews 
reject this opinion, and say that this ancient custom 
was established only to ridicule the sorcerers, who 
maintained that the lighting of a wax candle near 
the dead body, was sufficient to occasion violent pain 
to the separate spirit.” 

Among the ancient Romans some peculiar cus- 
toms existed in their treatnent of the dead. 


When the last breath was about to depart, the 
nearest relative endeavoured to catch it with his 
mouth. The ring was then taken from the hand of 
the lifeless corpse, and the eyes and mouth were 
closed by the nearest of kin, who called upon the 
deceased by name, exclaiming vale, farewell. The 
corpse was then washed and anointed with perfumes 
and oil by slaves. When the body was thus pre- 
pared, a small coin was placed in the mouth to pay 
Charon for conducting the deceased to Hades. The 
corpse was now dressed in the best garment usually 
worn by the deceased when alive; and having been 
stretched on a couch, was laid at the threshold of the 
house with the feet towards the docr, at the en- 
trance of which hung a branch of cypress, while the 
couch on which the body was placed was sometimes 
covered with leaves and flowers. The object of this 
exposure of the corpse, which was practised also by 
the ancient Greeks, from whom it had probably been 
borrowed, was, that the evidence of real death might 
be complete. In some points the Greeks differed from 
the Romans in this exposure of the dead. Thus, be- 
side the bed on which the corpse lay, were placed 
painted earthen vessels, which were buried along 
with the deceased. A honey-cake was also placed 
near the body, which is thought to have been in- 
tended to soothe Cerberus, the guardian of the infer- 
nal regions. At the door of the house was placed a 
vessel of water that those who entered might purify 
themselves by sprinkling water on their persons. 
The relatives surrounded the bed on which the dead 
lay, uttering loud lamentations, the females rending 
their garments and tearing their hair. No persons 
were permitted to be present on these occasions who 
were under sixty years of age. 

Among the Mohammedans considerable importance 
is attached to the bodies of their dead. As soon as 
a pious Moslem feels that his end is drawing near, 
he hastens, as far as strength permits, to perform the’ 
ordinary ablutions, that he may die in a state of 
bodily purification. When going on a protracted jour- 
ney, it is not unusual for Mohammedans to carry 
their grave-clothes with them ; and cases have been 
known of persons who, when taken ill in the desert, 
have made a trench in the loose sand, and laid them- 
selves down to die, after putting on their grave- 
clothes, leaving only the face uncovered. When a 
Moslem is at the point of death, one of the family or 
attendants turns round the body to place the head in 
the direction of Mecca, and then closes the eyes of 
the expiring man, on which the male attendants ex- 
claim, “ Allah! there is no strength nor power but 
in God! to God we belong, and to him we must re- 
turn; God have mercy on him!” ‘The corpse is al- 
ways buried the same day, or about twelve hours 
after death: it is carefully washed, wrapped in grave- 
clothes, and placed in a bier covered over with a 
shawl, but it is not buried in a coffin. 

The ancient Egyptians, entertaining a firm belief 
in the transmigration of souls (see METEMPSYCHOSIS), 
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and that after the soul had performed a certain cycle 
in the animal kingdom, it would re-enter and re-ani- 
mate its own original body, if preserved free from 
corruption and entire, naturally sought to preserve 
the bodies in an entire state, by embalming them, 
and by depositing them in well-constructed cata- 
combs, tumuli, and mausoleums. (See EMBALM- 
MENT). ‘This desire to preserve the bodies of their 
dead was not confined to the Egyptians, but ex- 
tended also to the Hebrews, and has even been found 
among some heathen nations. Some savages, particu- 
larly North American Indians, deck the bodies of the 
dead in the richest dresses, and paint their faces and 
bodies with different colours. Nay, they even set 
apart provisions for them after death, imagining that 
they are able to eat and drink as during life. An 
old traveller gives a curious account of the manner 
in which some of the aboriginal Americans preserved 
the bodies of their sovereigns. “The Virginians 
preserve religiously the bodies of their kings and of 
their chiefs in the following manner. They first cut 
the skin all down the back, and take it off whole, if 
possible: they afterwards take the flesh from the 
bones, without hurting the nerves, to prevent the 
joints from disuniting: they then dry the bones in 
the sun, which they afterwards set again in the skin, 
having first taken care to moisten it with oil or fat, 
which keeps it from rotting. After the bones are 
fixed in the skin in their proper places, they fill up 
the hollows very dexterously with very fine sand, 
and sew it up in such a manner, that the body ap- 
pears as entire asif they had not taken the flesh 
from it. After the corpse has been prepared in this 
manner, they carry it into a place made for that pur- 
pose, and lay it upon a great piece of wood matted 
over, that is raised a little from the ground, which 
they cover over with a mat to keep it from the dust. 
They expose the flesh which they have taken from 
the body to the sun, by laying it on a hurdle; and 
when it is thoroughly dried, they put it up into a 
basket sewed up very close, and set it at the feet of 
the corpse. They place an idol of Kiwasa in these 
sepulchres, which they say looks after those bodies.” 

Among the ancient Mexicans, as soon as an em- 
peror died, guards were set round the body during 
the first four nights after his death. The attendants 
then washed the corpse, and a tuft of hair was taken 
from the head, which was carefully preserved as a 
relic, that tuft, as they imagined, representing the 
soul, They put an emerald into the dead emperor’s 
mouth, wrapped him in seventeen mourning mantles 
very richly wrought, on the outermost one of which 
was painted an image of the idol which the deceased 
chiefly worshipped. They then covered his face 
with a mask, and carried him into the temple of 
his favourite idol, where, after a few preliminary 
ceremonies, they burned the body, and afterwards 
buried the ashes. 

The Chinese, among whom ANCESTOR- WORSHIP 
(which see), extensively prevails, are accustomed, 


when a relative dies, to enclose the remains in air-tight 
coffins, and to retain them for seven days in the house, 
every fourth day being devoted to special rites for 
the dead. Food is presented before the coffin, the 
essence of which the dead are supposed to eat, and 
prayers are offered by Budhist and Tauist priests, for 
the happiness of their spirits. The Laplanders to 
this day provide their dead with a flint and every- 
thing necessary for lighting them along the dark pas- 
sage they have to traverse after death. But while 
the same general idea of pleasing the spirits of the 
departed may be observed in many of the customs 
which prevail both in Asiatic and African nations, 
there are cases, asin South Africa, in which as much 
horror is felt at touching the dead body even of the 
nearest relative as would have been felt by an an- 
cient Jew through dread of ceremonial pollution. 
A curious custom is related by Mr. Moffat in refer- 
ence to the dying. When they see any indications 
of approaching dissolution, in fainting fits or convul- 
sive throes, they throw a net over the body, and hold 
it in a sitting posture with the knees brought in con- 
tact with the chin till life is extinct. Sometimes the 
Ratn-MAKERS (which see), give orders that none of 
the dead are to be buried, but dragged at a distance 
from the town to be devoured by the hyenas and 
jackals. 

The present mode of treating the dead among the 
Chinese is curious, as stated by the Abbe Huc in his 
recent work, ‘The Chinese Empire :’ “ It is the cus- 
tom in China to keep the dead a very long time in 
the house, sometimes even to the anniversary of 
their decease. In the meanwhile the body is placed 
in a coffin of extraordinary thickness, and covered 
with quick-lime, so that it does not occasion any in- 
convenience in the house. The object of this prac- 
tice is to do honour to the dead, and give time for 
preparation for the funeral. His burial is the most 
important affair, one may say, in the life of a Chinese, 
the object of his most anxious solicitude. Death is 
a mere trifle; no one troubles himself much about 
that, but the quality of the coffin, the ceremonies of 
the funeral, the choice of a burial-place, and the spot 
where the grave is to be dug, all that is matter of 
serious consideration. When the death takes place 
these cares of course are left as a legacy to his rela. 
tions. Vanity and ostentation certainly have much 
to do with these things; every one wishes to per- 
form the ceremony in grand style, so as to create a 
sensation in the country, and outdo his neighbours. 
To obtain the funds necessary for such a display 
some management is often necessary, but people are 
not alarmed at the most extravagant expenses; they 
do not shrink from the most enormous sacrifices, 
they will even sell their property, and occasionally 
ruin the family outright, rather than not have a fine 
funeral. Confucius did not enjoin all these foolish 
excesses, in the fulfilment of an imaginary duty of 
filial piety, but he did advise people to devote as 
much as the half of their worldly property to the in- 
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terment of their parents. The reigning dynasty has 
endeavoured to check these exorbitant and useless 
expenses, but the laws made concerning them ap- 
pear to affect only the Mantchoos; the Chinese con- 
tinue to follow their ancient customs. 

“ After the body has been placed in the coffin, the 
relations and friends assemble at certain appointed 
hours, to weep together, and express their sorrow. 
We have often been present at these funeral cere- 
monies, in which the Chinese display with marvel- 
lous facility their really astonishing talents for dissi- 
mulation, ‘The men and women assemble in separate 
apartments, and until the time comes at which it is 
settled they are to grieve, they smoke, drink tea, 
gossip, laugh, all with such an air of careless enjoyment 
that you can hardly persuade yourself that they are 
really supposed to be a company of mourners. But 
when the ceremony is about to begin, the nearest re- 
lation informs the assembly that the time has come, 
and they go and place themselves in a circle round 
the coffin. On this signal the noisy conversation 
that has been going on suddenly ceases, the lamenta- 
tions begin, and the faces but now so gay and good- 
humoured instantly assume the most doleful and 
lugubrious expression. 

“The most pathetic speeches are addressed to the 
dead; every one speaks his own monologue on the 
subject, interrupted by groans and sobs, and, what is 
most extraordinary, inconceivable indeed, by tears, 
—yes, actually real true tears, and plenty of them. 

“One would suppose they were inconsolable in 
their grief—and yet they are nothing more than skil- 
ful actors—and all this sorrow and lamentation is 
only a display of histrionic talent. At a given sig- 
nal the whole scene changes abruptly, the tears dry 
up, the performers do not even stop to finish a sob 
or a groan, but they take their pipes, and lo, there 
are again these incomparable Chinese, laughing, gos- 
sipping, and drinking tea. Certainly no one could 
guess that, instead of drinking hot tea, they had but 
a moment before been shedding hot tears. 

“ When the time comes for the women to range 
themselves round the coffin, the dramatic piece is, if 
possible, played with still greater perfection. ‘The 
grief has such an appearance of sincerity, the sighs 
are so agonising, the tears so abundant, the voice so 
broken by sobs, that actually, in spite of your cer- 
tainty that the whole affair is a purely fictitious re- 
presentation, you can hardly help being affected 
at it.” See FUNERAL Rives. 

DEAD (SAcrIFICES FOR THE). Among the an- 
cient Greeks a sacrifice was offered for the dead on 
the second day after the funeral, but the principal 
sacrifice of this kind was offered on the ninth day. 
But among some modern Pagans the practice pre- 
vails of sacrificing for the dead, not irrational animals, 
but reasonable beings. This practice of sacrificing 
men to the dead is more common in Ashantee and 
Dahomey than anywhere else. The victims offered 
at the death of any member of the royal family, or of 


any great personage, and which are repeated at stated 
periods afterwards, are intended to be servants or 
escorts to such persons in another world. They 
suppose that their deceased friends have all the 
bodily wants which they had in this world, and that 
they are gratified by the same kind of attentions 
which pleased them while on earth. The only in- 
stance of this practice which is to be found, as far 
as we can ascertain, in professedly Christian commu- 
nities, occurs among the Armenians, who offer in 
connection with the dead an animal of one kind or 
another. The nature and origin of this peculiar ce- 
remony are thus detailed by the American mission- 
aries, Messrs. Smith and Dwight: “The priests, 
having brought it to the door of the church, and 
placed salt before the altar, read the Scripture les- 
sons for such occasions, and pray, mentioning the 
name of the person deceased, and entreating the for- 
giveness of his sins. Then they give the salt to the 
animal, and slay it. A portion belongs to the priest ; 
other portions are distributed to the poor; and of 
the remainder, a feast is made for the friends. None 
may remain till the morrow. ‘These sacrifices are 
not regarded as propitiatory, like those of the Jews, 
(for the Armenians hold that they were abolished by 
the death of Christ,) but as a meritorious charity to 
the needy. They have always, at least in modern 
times, a special reference to the dead, and are gener- 
ally, though not necessarily, made on the day that a 
mass is-said for the same object. The other most 
common occasions are the great festivals of the 
saints, and what are called the Lord’s festivals. At 
Easter especially, one or more is always sacrificed, 
the whole congregation frequently contributing to 
the expense, and then dividing the victim or victims 
among them. But even this is in memory of the 
dead. Its origin, we are told, on the authority of 
the Catholicos Isaac the Great, was as follows. 
When the nation emb:aced Christianity under the 
preaching of St. Gregory Loosavorich, the converted 
pagan priests came to him, and begged that he would 
provide for them some means of support, as the 
sacrifices on which they formerly lived were now 
abolished. He accordingly ordered, that a tenth of 
the produce of the fields should be theirs, and that 
the people, instead of their former offerings to idols, 
should now make sacrifices to God in the name of 
the dead as a charity to the hungry.” 

DEAD (WorsHIP OF THE), one of the early 
forms of idolatry. When men distinguished them- 
selves during their lives by deeds of heroism or of 
usefulness, not only were they respected while on 
earth, but their memories were held in honour after 
their death. To such an extent was this feeling 
sometimes carried, that great and good men were in- 
vested with divine attributes, and came to be wor- 
shipped as gods. The Arabian writers, as Dr. Po- 
cocke informs us, trace the idolatry of their own 
nation to this origin. Diodorus Siculus says of 
the Egyptians, that “besides the celestial gods, they 
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says the same thing of the Greeks. 
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say there are others which are terrestrial, who were 
begotten by them, and were originally mortal men, 
but by reason of their wisdom and beneficence have 
obtained immortality, of whom some have been kings 
of Egypt.” Cicero and Pliny assure us, that deitica- 
tion was the'ancient manner of rewarding those who 
had deserved well of their country and their kind, 
and Lactantius actually informs us, that Cicero lived 
to see divine honours paid to his own daughter Tul- 
liola. No wonder that this eminent man declared in 
the beginning of his Tusculan Questions, “Those who 
are initiated must know that they worship the souls 
of men departed from their bodies, and that the Dw 
Majorum G'entium were such.” Maximus Tyrius 
Herodotus 
actually charges Hesiod and Homer with having been 
the first who introduced a Theogony among the 
Greeks. He tells us plainly that these two early 
writers invented the genealogy of the gods; ‘“im- 
posed names upon each; assigned them functions 
and honours, and clothed them in their several 
forms,” whereas “before that time,” he adds, “they 
sacrificed and prayed to the gods in general without 
attributing either name or surname to any deity, 
which in those days they had never heard of.” And 
in regard to the Theogony of Egypt, Syncellus reck- 
ons seven of the gods, and nine of the demi-gods, 
who reigned in Egypt, and assigns to every one of 
them a certain number of years for his reign. The 
Egyptians, however, were by no means willing to 
admit their gods to be of human origin. Their laws 
inflicted death upon any one who should say Serapis 
had once been a man. 

That the deification of eminent men was one of the 
sources of polytheistic idolatry, is clearly laid down 
by Bishop Warburton in his ‘Divine Legation of 
Moses.’ “Gratitude and admiration,” says he, “the 
warmest and most active affections of our nature, con- 
curred to enlarge the object of religious worship, and 
to make man regard the inventors of arts and the 
founders of society as having in them more than a 
common ray of the divinity. So that godlike benefits 
bespeaking, as it were, a godlike mind, the deceased 
parent of a people was easily advanced into the rank 
of ademon. When the religious bias was in so good 
a train, natural affection would have its share in pro- 
moting this new mode of adoration. Piety to parents 
would naturally take the lead, as it was supported 
by gratitude and admiration, the primum mobile of the 
whole system; and in those early ages the natural fa- 
ther of the tribe often happened to be the political fa- 
ther of the people, and the founder of the state. Fond- 
ness for the offspring would next have its turn; and 
a disconsolate father at the head of a people, would 
contrive to soothe his grief for the untimely death 
of a favourite child, and to gratify his pride under the 
want of succession, by paying divine honours to its 
memory.” The theory thus advanced by Warbur- 
ton, as to the origin and progress of the worship of 
the dead, was in substance brought forward at a very | 
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remote period by Sanchoniathon, ina fragment quoted 
by Eusebius. Not only, however, did the souls of 
the departed come to take their place among the 
gods, but the principle, once introduced, was carried 
still further, for in process of time they were exalted to 
a higher rank in the scale of the celestial deities. As 
time rolled on, and the true authentic history of the 
heroes thus honoured began to be lost, it was no dif- 
ficult matter to persuade the great mass of the peo- 
ple, that he whom they had long worshipped was in 
reality possessed of divine attributes. Thus it was, 
that not only in Egypt, but in Greece and Rome, in 
Persia, in India, and in Scandinavia, much of their 
idolatry may be traced to the deification of departed 
heroes, and the worship of the dead. 

DEAN (Lat. decanus,the ruler of a body of ten 
men), an ecclesiastical officer in the Church of Eng- 
land, not known, as is supposed, before the eleventh 
or twelfth century. The office was given originally to 
a presbyter, thereby investing him with authority over 
ten other presbyters, connected with a cathedral or 
collegiate church. He was, and still is, a dignitary of 
some importance, receiving the title of Very Rever- 
end, and presiding over the whole CHAPTER (which 
see), or governing body of the cathedral, which re- 
ceives the name of dean and chapter. This office 
ranks next to that of a bishop, and he receives his 
appointment by letters patent from the crown. His 
duty, generally speaking, is to superintend the whole 
establishment of the cathedral church. It has been 
proposed of late to unite the offices of bishop and dean 
in some cases at least. This, however, has been keenly 
resisted by the chief dignitaries, chiefly on the ground 
that the bishops are already overburdened with many 
and various duties, which engross all their time, and 
besides, it is alleged to be absolutely necessary that 
the cathedral chapter have a head constantly resi- 
dent. Before the act of 1840 there was no dean 
either at St. David’s or Llandaff. In the former 
case the precentor, and in the latter the bishop, exer- 
cised the functions of dean. Although the dean 
now receives his appointment direct from the crown, 
it was not always so; for at the period between the 
Norman Conquest and the Reformation, the dean 
was elected by the chapter summoned for that pur- 
pose. In some cases also a sub-dean was chosen to 
act in his absence. By the enactments of late 
years, the residence of a dean is fixed at eight 
months, and he is restricted from holding a benefice 
except in the cathedral city, and not above £500 per 
annum in value. No person can be appointed dean 
until he shall have been six years complete in priest’s 
orders, except in case of professorships. By the law 
of England a dean is a sole corporation, that is, he 
represents a whole succession, and is capable of tak- 
ing an estate as dean, and conveying it to his suc- 
cessors. 

DEAN AND CHAPTER. See Cuapter. 

DEANS (RuvrA_L), inferior officers in the Church 
of England, who existed long before the Reforma- 
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tion, acting as itinerant visitors of churches, subject 
to the authority of the ARCHDEACON (which see). 
Besides their own parochial labours, they have the 
inspection of a certain number of parishes, the name 
being probably derived from the circumstance that 
ten parishes, and these chiefly rural, were usually 
assigned to their superintendence. The proper office 
of arural dean was the inspection of the lives and 
manners of the clergy and people within their dis- 
trict, in order to be reported to the bishop. Of late, 
accordingly, several bishops have been very anxious 
to revive the office, as affording in their view a bet- 
ter security for the efficiency of the clergy. 

DEASUIL (Celt. deas, the south, and swil, a way), 
a Druidical ceremony which consisted in pacing 
thrice round an earthen walk, which externally en- 
compassed the temple, and which is still visible at 
Stonehenge. The route represented the course of 
the sun, being from the east southward to the west ; 
and a contrary progress was called cartwa-suil, pro- 
bably from the Celtie car, a turn, and twathal, the 
left hand, which constituted a most bitter impreca- 
tion. This custom as a religious rite is of great an- 
tiquity, and most extensive; and it has been sup- 
posed to be an imitation of the Jewish ceremony of 
blessing the altar of burnt-offering, or of the march 
of the Israelites round the walls of Jericho. The 
benediction of the Deasuil was long used in Ireland, 
Wales, and the Scottish Highlands; and even at 
present it is said not to be entirely extinct. See 
Drvibs. 

DEATH (THE BRoTHERS OF), a name usually 
given to the religious of the order of St. Paul the. 
hermit of Thebais. They are said to have received 
this strange designation from the practice which 


they followed of keeping the figure of a death’s head 


always before them, that they might never lose sight 
of their latter end. This order was probably sup- 
pressed by Pope Urban VIII. 

DECANI, or DEANS, an order of men instituted 
in the French church in the ninth century, to assist 
the bishops in the inspection of their dioceses. Se- 
ven of the most enlightened men in each congrega- 
tion were appointed under the name of decani to 
take special charge of the rest. When the bishop 
arrived in any part of his diocese to hold his spiritual 
court, which he was bound to do once every year, he 
commenced with receiving the oath of the Deans, 
who thereby solemnly promised not to allow them- 
selves to be actuated by any respect of persons, so 
as to conceal any offence against the Divine Law. 
“ He then questioned them,” says Neander, “ parti- 
cularly and distinctly in reference to the observance 
of heathen customs, and whether every father taught 
his children the creed and the Lord’s prayer. He 
also made enquiry as to the continued practice of 
those crimes which had been prevalent among the 
people in former times, and the enormity of which 
was then altogether disregarded. The appointed 
punishments, some of which were corporal, were 
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then duly inflicted, and that there might be no diffi- 
culty in this administration of punishment, the offi- 
cers of government were bound, in case of necessity, 
to assist the bishops with their authority.” 

The officers appointed in the fourth century to 
undertake the conduct of funerals (see CorraTa), 
were sometimes called Decani, but for what reason 
does not appear. In the arrangement of monasteries 
also, those monks who presided over ten religious 
were called Decani. 

DECANICA, places of custody or restraint con- 
nected with ancient Christian churches, in which ec- 
clesiastical delinquents were wont to be shut up. 
Such places of confinement are expressly referred to 
in Justinian’s Novels. 

DECEMVIRI SACRORUM (Lat. the ten men 
of sacred things), the members of a college of priests 
appointed among the ancient Romans to take charge 
of the Sibylline books, and to inspect them when re- 
quired by the senate. It was about B.c. 365 that 
the college was appointed to consist of ten priests, 
one half of the number being chosen from the patri- 
cians, and one half from the plebeians. ‘The same 
number appears to have continued for a long time to 
form the college, as we find them existing in the 
time of Cicero. Their office was for life, and it seems 
to have been their duty to act as priests of Apollo 
in celebrating his games, and each of them kept a 
bronze tripod dedicated to that god in his house. 

DECATEPHORUS (Gr. decate, the tenth, and 
phero, to carry), the surname of Apollo at Megara, 
as being the god to whom the tenth part of the spoils 
was dedicated. 

DECENNALIA (Lat. decem, ten, and annus, a 
year), festivals which were celebrated by the Roman 
emperors every tenth year of their reigns. They 
were first instituted by Augustus Cesar to impress 
the people with a high respect and veneration for the 
imperial authority. On these occasions games were 
held, sacrifices offered, gifts distributed among the 


‘people, and prayers offered in behalf of the emperor 


and the prosperity of the empire. 

DECIMA (Lat. the tenth), 2 name given among 
the ancient Romans to LACHESIS (which see), one of 
the Fates, from the practice of decimation in the 
Roman army, when for any offence committed by 
any number, lots were drawn, which out of every 
tenth man should be put to death. The word is, 
accordingly, used to denote the fortune or lot of man. 

DECIM, the tenth of the spoils taken from the 
enemy, which both by the Greeks and Romans was 
dedicated to the gods. The Jews were also wont to 
devote to the Lord a portion of the booty obtained 
in war. 

DECREES OF COUNCILS. See Canons Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL. 

DECRETALS. See Buty, CANnons ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL. 

DECRETISTS, one of the two parties into which 
the students of Canon Law in the twelfth century 
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came to be divided in consequence of the general re- 
cognition at that period of the supreme authority of 
the Pope. The origin of the rise of the Legists and 
Decretists is thus clearly stated by Neander. “The 
change which had taken place in the supreme go- 
vernment of the church, necessarily brought along 
with it a change also in many things connected with 
legislation, in all parts of the church ; and hence, the 
old collections of ecclesiastical laws no longer met the 
existing wants. Ever since the pseudo-Isidorian de- 
cretals began to be received as valid, men would 
already come to be sensible of this. The collision 
between the old and the new church legislation would 
occasion considerable embarrassment. Since the 
establishment of the validity of those decretals, sev- 
eral new collections of ecclesiastical laws had, it is 
true, been formed; as, for example, that of Regino, 
abbot of Priim, in the tenth, and that of Burkhard, 
bishop of Worms, and that of Yves, bishop of Char- 
tres, in the eleventh century ; but still, these collec- 
tions did not prove adequate to do away that con- 
trariety. Add to this, that the new papal church 
system needed some counterpoise against a tendency 
which threatened to become dangerous to it. In the 
twelfth century great enthusiasm was excited for 
the renewed study of the Roman law, by the fa- 
mous Irnerius (Guarnerius), at the university of 
Bologna; and this study led to investigations and 
doctrines which were quite unfavourable to the in- 
terests of the papacy. Even Irnerius stood forth as 
an ally of the imperial power, in the contest with 
the papacy, and it was, in fact, the famous teachers 
of Jaw at that university, who were employed by the 
emperor Frederic the First, to investigate and de- 
fend his rights at the diet of Roncala. The more 
eager, therefore, would be the hierarchical party to 
oppose that hostile tendency, by setting up another, 
in defence of their own interests and principles, 
through the study of ecclesiastical law, from an op- 
posite point of view. Thus it came about that—at 


the famous seat itself of the study of the Roman law: 


—at Bologna, about the year 1151, a Benedictine, 
or according to another account, a Camaldulensian 
monk, Gratian, arranged a new collection of eccle- 
siastical laws, better suited to the wants of the 
church, and to the scientific taste of these times. 
As the title itself indicates, ‘ Concordia discordan- 
tium canonum, the Harmony of discordant canons, 
old and new ecclesiastical laws were here brought 
together, their differences discussed, and their recon- 
ciliation attempted,—a method similar to that em- 
ployed by Peter Lombard in handling the doctrines 
of faith. This logical arrangement and method of 
reconciliation supplied a welcome nutriment to the 
prevailing scientific spirit. From that time the 
study also of canon law was pursued with great zeal, 
and the two parties called the Legists and the De- 
cretists arose,—Gratian’s collections of laws being 
denominated simply the ‘ Decretum Gratiani” The 
zeal with which the study of civil and ecclesiastical 


law was pursued had, however, this injurious effect, 
that the clergy were thereby drawn away from the 


study of the Bible, and from the higher, directly | 


theological, interest, and their whole life devoted 
solely to these pursuits.” 

DECURSIO, a ceremony performed by the Greeks 
and Romans at the funeral of generals and emperors, 
in which the soldiers and the whole company present 
made a solemn procession three times round the 


funeral pile as soon as it was lighted, in token of | 


respect for the deceased. On this occasion the pro- 
cession moved to the left to indicate sorrow, mo- 
tion to the right being the usual expression of joy. 
Homer alludes to this ceremony, which went by the 
name of Peridrome among the Greeks. 
DEDICATION, the devotion or CONSECRATION 
(which see) of any person or thing to the Lord, or to 
sacred purposes. See ANATHEMATA. 
DEDICATION (Feast oF), a Jewish feast in- 
stituted by Judas Maccabzeus, in remembrance of the 
cleansing of the second temple and altar, after they had 
been profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes. It began 


on the 25th of the month Chisleu, corresponding | 


to our December, and lasted during eight days. The 
Jews on this occasion illuminated their houses as an 
expression of their joy and gladness. Hence it was 
also called the Feast of Lights, and is termed by 
Josephus phota, lights. As long as the festival 
lasted, hymns were sung, and sacrifices offered. This 
festival is minutely described in 1 Mac. iv, 52—59, 
in these words, “ Now, on the five and twentieth day 
of the ninth month, which is called the month Cas- 
leu, in the hundred forty and eighth year, they rose 
up betimes in the morning, and offered sacrifice, ac- 
cording to the law, upon the new altar of burnt- 
offerings which they had made. Look at what time, 
and what day, the heathen had profaned it, even in 
that was it dedicated with songs, and citherns, and 
harps, and cymbals. Then all the people fell upon 
their faces, worshipping and praising the God of 
heaven, who had given them good success. And so 
they kept the dedication of the altar eight days. and 
offered burnt-offerings with gladness, and sacrificed 
the sacrifice of deliverance and praise. They decked 
also the forefront of the temple with crowns of gold, 
and with shields; and the gates and the chambers 
they renewed, and hanged doors upon them. Thus 
was there very great gladness among the people, for 
that the reproach of the heathen was put away. 
Moreover, Judas and his brethren, with the whole 
congregation of Israel, ordained that the days of the 
dedication of the altar should be kept in their season 
from year to year, by the space of eight days, from 
the five and twentieth day of the month Casleu, with 
mirth and gladness.” The same feast is. generally 
supposed to be alluded to in John x. 22, “And it 
was at Jerusalem the feast of the dedication, and it 
was winter.” The reason why it is celebrated with 
lighted lamps is curiously explained by the Rabbies. 
They say that when the sanctuary had been cleansed 
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and dedicated in the time of the Maccabees, and ihe 
priests came to light the lamp which was to burn 
continually before the Lord, there was no more oil 
found than what would burn for one night, all the 
rest being polluted; and seven days’ purification be- 
ing necessary, with an additional day to gather olives 
and express the oil, eight days would be required be- 
fore they could procure a fresh supply. But they 
tell us that the Almighty wrought so great a mira- 
cle that that small portion of oil burned eight days 
and nights, till they had time to obtain more. On 
this legendary story they found the present mode of 
celebrating the feast, which is essentially a feast of 
lights. On the first night they light one light in the 
synagogue ; on the second night, two; on the third 
night, three; adding one every night, until the last, 
when they light up eight. These lamps ought to be 
lighted with oil of olive, but when that species of 
oil cannot be obtained, they use wax. Labour is 
not required to be suspended during this festival, 
but besides the lighting of lamps, and some addi- 
tions being made to the ordinary prayers and lessons 
of the synagogue, the whole time is spent in mirth 
and feasting. 

DEDICATION OF ALTARS. See Aurar. 

DEDICATION OF CHURCHES. It does not 
appear that, in the earliest ages of Christianity, any 


| special ceremony was observed in consecrating or 


dedicating churches as buildings set apart for sacred 
purposes. ‘There may possibly, on such occasions, 
have been solemn prayer and thanksgiving to God, 
but no evidence can be found on the subject, in so 
far as the three first centuries are concerned. 


| the reign of Constantine the Great, however, when 
' numerous churches were built throughout the whole 


Roman Empire, it was customary to dedicate them 
with great solemnity, an appropriate sermon being de- 
livered by one of the large body of bishops who were 
usually present. Eusebius informs us, that when 
Constantine built the church of Jerusalem over our 
Saviour’s sepulchre, the dedication was attended by 
a full synod of all the bishops of the East, some of 
whom, says the historian, made speeches by way of 
panegyric upon the emperor and the magnificence of 
his building ; others handled a common place in divi- 
nity suited to the dccasion; while others discoursed 
upon the lessons of Scripture that were read, ex- 
pounding the mystical sense of them. At the close 
of these numerous addresses, the assembly partook 
of the Lord’s Supper, when prayers were offered for 
the peace of the world, the prosperity of the church, 
and a blessing upon the emperor and his children. In 
the course of the service a special dedication prayer 
seems to have been offered, a specimen of which is 
given by Ambrose in these words : “1 beseech thee 
now, O Lord, let thine eye be continually upon this 
house, upon this altar, which is now dedicated unto 
thee, upon these spiritual stones, in every one of which 
a sensible temple is consecrated unto thee : let the 
prayers of thy seryants, which are poured out in 
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this place, be always accepted of thy Divine mercy. 
Let every sacrifice that is offered in this temple with 
a pure faith and a pious zeal, be unto thee a sweet- 
smelling’ savour of sanctification. And when thou 
lookest upon that sacrifice of salvation, which taketh 
away the sins of the world, have respect to these 
oblations of chastity, and defend them by thy con- 
tinual help, that they may be sweet and acceptable 
offerings unto thee, and pleasing unto Christ the 
Lord: vouchsafe to keep their whole spirit, soul, and 
body, without blame, unto the day of thy Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

It was the exclusive province of a bishop in these 
times to preside in the service of dedication, presby- 
ters being prohibited from the performance of this 
solemn act. Thus the first council of Bracara, A. D. 
563, declares any presbyter to be liable to depriva- 
tion who shall consecrate an altar or a church, and 
refers to former canons as having also forbidden any 
such act on the part of a presbyter. By the laws of 
Justinian the building of no church could be com- 
menced before the bishop had first made a solemn 
prayer, and fixed the sign of the cross in the place 
where the building was to be erected. The day of 
dedication of a church was usually kept as one of 
the anniversary festivals to which the name of 
ENNCNIA (which see) was given, and which are still 
observed in some parts of England under the name 
of Vigils or Wakes. 

The ceremony to be observed in dedicating a Ro- 
mish church is laid down with great minuteness in 
the Romish Pontifical. 

DEDICATION OF PAGAN TEMPLES. See 
TEMPLES (PAGAN). 

DEDICATION OF THE TABERNACLE. See 
TABERNACLE. 

DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE. See Trx- 
PLE. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH (Lat. Fidei 
Defensor), a peculiar title which is claimed by the 
sovereign of England. It was first conferred in 1521 
by Pope Leo on King Henry VIII. in approval of 
his treatise, entitled ‘A Vindication of the Seven 
Sacraments,’ written against Martin Luther. “The 
Pope, to whom it was presented,” says Robertson 
the historian, “with the greatest formality in full 
consistory, spoke of the treatise in such terms as if 
it had been dictated by immediate inspiration ; and 
as a testimony of the gratitude of the church for his 
extraordinary zeal, conferred on him the title of De- 
Sender. of the Faith, an appellation which Henry soon 
forfeited in the opinion of those from whom. he de- 
rived it, and which is still retained by his successors, 
though the avowed enemies of those opinions, by. 
contending for which he merited that honourable 
distinction.” This production of Henry, which was 
written in Latin, was dedicated to the Pope, and re- 
ceived by his Holiness with such satisfaction. that 
he granted an indulgence to every person who should 
peruse the book. The proposal to confer the title of 
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Defender of the Faith upon the royal controversialist 
did not meet with immediate assent from the con- 
sistory, for Roscoe, in his ‘ Life of Leo X.’ lets us 
a little farther into the secret of the matter. “This 
proposition,” he informs us, “gave rise to more de- 
liberation, and occasioned greater difficulty in the 
sacred college than perhaps the Pope had foreseen. 
Several of the cardinals suggested other titles, and it 
was for a long time debated whether, instead of the 
appellation of the Defender of the Faith, the sove- 
reigns of England should not in all future times be 
denominated the Apostolic, the Orthodox, the Faithful, 
or, the Angelic. The proposition of the Pope, who had 


- been previously informed of the sentiments of Wol- 


sey on this subject, at length, however, prevailed, 
and a bull was accordingly issued, conferring this 
title on Henry and his posterity : a title retained by 
his successors till the present day, notwithstanding 
their separation from the Roman church ; which has 
given occasion to some orthodox writers to remark, 
that the kings of this country should either maintain 
that course of conduct in reward for which the dis- 
tinction was conferred, or relinquish the title.” The 
title, which Leo had thus conferred upon Henry, 
was afterwards confirmed by Clement VII.; but 
when Henry vigorously espoused the cause of the 
Reformation, and authorized the suppression of re- 
ligious houses in England, the title of Defender of 
the Faith was withdrawn by the Pope, and Henry 
was excommunicated and deposed. ‘The Parliament 
of England, however, in virtue of its own authority, 
confirmed the title which Henry had received, and, 
accordingly, the title Defender of the Faith has been 
used by Henry’s successors on the English throne 
down to the present time. It is well worth notice, 
that although Leo X. is generally regarded by his- 
torians as originating the title in question, he is far 
from having any valid claim to such anhonour. The 
fact is, that long before that Pope’s pretended gift of 
the title to Henry VIIL., we find Richard IL., in all his 
acts against the Lollards, uniformly taking the title of 
Defender of the Faith. It appears, therefore, to have 
been an ancient right of the sovereigns of England, 
andin further proof of this, Chamberlayne appeals to 
several charters granted at different periods long an- 
terior to the time of Henry VIII. 

DEFENSORS OF THE CHURCH (Lat. De- 
Jfensores Ecclesic), officers employed in the early ages 
of Christianity to plead the cause of the church, or 
any single ecclesiastic who happened to have been 
injured or oppressed, and had occasion for redress in 
a civil court; or if remedy was not found there, they 
were to address the emperors themselves in the name 
of the church, to procure a particular precept in her 
favour. It was the business of this important class 
of public functionaries to see that the rights of the 
church settled by law were maintained; and if any 
encroachments were made upon these rights, they 
were bound to prosecute the aggressors before the 
magistrates, and, even if necessary, to appeal to the 


Emperor. From the laws of Justinian it appears 
that the defensors were appointed to exercise a kind 
of superintendence over the CopiaAT# (which see). 
They were likewise expected to make inquiry whe- 
ther every clerk belonging to the church carefully 
attended the celebration of morning and evening ser- 
vice in the church, and to inform the bishop of those 
who neglected their duty in this respect, that they 
might be subjected to ecclesiastical censures. Au- 
thors are by no means agreed whether these officers 
were clergymen or laymen, but although it is not un- 
likely that at first they might be taken from the 
clerical order, it was afterwards found more suitable 
to have advocates possessed of legal qualifications. 
This change was made in the case of the African 
churches, about A.D. 407, by a decree issued by the 
emperor Honorius. From this time the office was 
frequently, though by no means universally, intrusted 
into the hands of laymen. The officers whom the 
Latins called Defensores, the Greeks called Ecdici or 
Ecclesiecdici. Justinian decreed that to avoid clan- 
destine marriages, parties of middle rank should be 
married in presence of the Defensor of the church. 

DEFENSORS OF THE POOR (Lat. Defensores 
Pauperum), officers in the early Christian church 
whose business it was, if any of the poor, or virgins, 
or widows belonging to the church were injured or 
oppressed by the rich, to take steps without delay 
for maintaining their rights by all legal means. Ac- 
cordingly, by a decree passed by the fifth council of 
Carthage, A. D. 401, which is also inserted in the 
African code, it was enacted, that “ forasmuch as the 
church was incessantly wearied with the complaints 
and afflictions of the poor, it was unanimously agreed 
upon by them in council, that the emperors should 
be petitioned to allow defensors to be chosen for 
them by the procurement and approbation of the 
bishops, that they might defend them from the power 
and tyranny of the rich.” 

DEGRADATION, a punishment inflicted upon 
clergymen in the ancient Christian church. It con- 
sisted, as its name implies, in removing the offender 
from a higher to a lower grade of office. The sen- 
tence of degradation appears to have been final and 
irrevocable. Bishops were in this way sometimes 
transferred from a larger to a smaller or less im- 
portant charge. Presbyters were often thus degraded 
to the order of deacons, and deacons to that of sub- 
deacons, This species of punishment was also in- 
flicted upon bishops in Africa, by superseding them 
in their expected succession to the office of arch- 
bishop or metropolitan. In its full meaning, how- 
ever, the term degradation implied deprivation of 
orders, and reduction to the state and condition of a 
layman. Thus, in the third council of Orleans there 
is a canon which appoints, that if any clergyman was 
convicted of theft or fraud, because these were capi- 
tal crimes, he should be degraded from his order, and 
only allowed lay communion. (See ComMUNION, 
Lay.) If after the infliction of such a sentence 
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he persisted in exercising clerical functions, he re- 
ceived in addition a formal excommunication, and 
was denied even the communion of laymen. See 
CENSURES (ECCLESIASTICAL), DEPOSITION. 

DEIMA, the personification of fear among the 
ancient Greeks. 

DEISTS, a name given to those who believe in 
the existence of a Supreme Being, but deny the 
divine authority and inspiration of the Bible. Such 
persons are generally strenuous advocates for a 
natural, as opposed to a revealed religion. They 
are termed Deists, from the Latin word Deus, God, 
a belief in God being the chief article of their 
creed. The word Theists would seem at first sight 
to bear the same meaning, being derived from the 
Greek word Theos, God. But the appellations 
Deisis and Theists belong to two essentially differ- 
ent classes of people; the former being used to 
denote those who believe in God, in a future state 
of rewards and punishments, and in all those doc- 
trines contained in what is usually called the reli- 
gion of Nature, but refuse to acknowledge any writ- 
ten revelation of the will of God; the latter being 
employed to denote those who believe in the exist- 
ence of God, in opposition to Atheists who deny his 
existence altogether. Deists, from their unbelief in 
Divine revelation, sometimes receive the name of 
Infidels or Unbelievers. The name Deists, as ap- 
plied in its present signification, is said to have been 
first assumed about.the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by some persons on the continent, who, while 
they rejected the Bible as an inspired book, were 


nevertheless most unwilling to be regarded. as athe-. 


ists. They therefore adopted an appellation, which 
set forth as their distinguishing character their belief 
in the existence of a God. Peter Viret, a French 
reformed divine of the period, is said to have been 
the first who mentions Deists as a separate class. 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, however, was the first 
English writer who reduced Deism to a system; 
declaring the sufficiency of reason and natural reli- 
gion to guide man to a knowledge of the Divine 
will, and rejecting the Bible as superfluous and un- 
necessary. His creed may be expressed in five arti- 
cles, 1. That there is a God; 2. That he ought to 
be worshipped; 3. That piety and moral virtue are 
the chief parts of worship; 4. That God will pardon 
our faults on repentance; and 5. That there is a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments. 
That there is a close ‘and intimate connection be- 
tween Deism and Unitarianism in its modern form 
it is impossible to deny. At numerous points they 
unite and coalesce into one harmonious system. On 
this subject Mr. Robert Hall offers some valuable 
remarks by way of instituting a comparison between 
the two: “Deism, as distinguished from atheism,” 
he says, “embraces almost every thing which the 
Unitarians profess to believe. The Deist professes 
to believe in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments,—the Unitarian does no more. 


The chief | 


difference is, that the Deist derives his conviction on 
the subject from the principles of natural religion ; the 
Unitarian from the fact of Christ’s resurrection. Both 
arrive at the same point, though they reach it by 
different routes. Both maintain the same creed, 
though on different grounds: so that, allowing the 
Deist to be fully settled and confirmed in his persua- 
sion of a future world, it is not easy to perceive what 
advantage the Unitarian possesses over him. If the 
proofs of a future state, upon Christian principles, be 
acknowledged more clear and convincing than is 
attainable merely by the light of nature, yet as the 
operation of opinion is measured by the strength of 
the persuasion with which it is embraced, and not 
by the intrinsic force of evidence, the Deist, who 
cherishes a firm expectation of a life to come, has 
the same motives for resisting temptation, and pa- 
tiently continuing in well doing, as the Unitarian. 
He has learned the same lesson, though under a 
different master, and is substantially of the same re- 
ligion, 

“The points in which they coincide are much 
more numerous, and more important, than those in 
which they differ. In their ideas of human nature, 
as being what it always was, in opposition to t e 
doctrine of the fall; in their rejection of the Trinity, 
and of all supernatural mysteries ; in their belief ot 
the intrinsic efficacy of repentance, and the super- 
fluity of an atonement; in their denial of spiritual 
aids, or internal grace, in their notions of the person 
of Christ ; and finally, in that lofty confidence in the 
sufficiency of reason as a guide in the aflairs of reli- 
gion, and its authority to reject doctrines on the 
ground of antecedent improbability ;—in all these 
momentous articles they concur. If the Deist boldly 
rejects the claims of revelation in toto, the Unitarian, 
by denying its plenary inspiration, by assuming the 
fallibility of the apostles, and even of Christ himself, 
and by resolving its most sublime and mysterious 
truths into metaphors and allegory, treads close in 
his steps. It is the same soul which animates the 
two systems though residing in different bodies ; it is 
the same metal transfused into distinct moulds.” 

Dr. Samuel Clarke, in his Evidence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, ranges Deists under four 
different classes, 1. “Those who would be thought 
to be Deists because they pretend to believe in thie 
existence of an eternal, infinite, independent, intel- 
ligent Being, and to avoid the name of Epicurean 
Atheists, teach also that this Supreme Being made 
the world, though at the same time they agree with 
the Epicureans in this, that they fancy God does 
not concern himself in the government of the world, 
nor has any regard to, or care of, what is done 
therein. 

2. “Some others there are that call themselves 
Deists, because they believe not only the being, but 
the providence of God; that is, that every natural 
thing that is done in the world is produced by the 
power, appointed by the wisdom, and directed by the 


government of God; though not allowing any differ- 
ence between moral good and evil, they suppose that 
God takes no notice of the morally good or evil ac- 
tions of men; these things depending, as they ima- 
gine, merely on the arbitrary constitution of human 
laws.” 

The opinions of these two sorts of Deists, Dr. 
Clarke believes, can terminate consistently in nothing 
but downright atheism, and their practice and beha- 
viour, he asserts, is exactly agreeable to that of the 
most openly professed Atheists. They not only op- 
pose the revelation of Christianity, and reject all the 
moral obligations of natural religion as such; but 
generally they despise also the wisdom of all human 
constitutions made for the order and benefit of man- 
kind, and are as much contemners of common de- 
cency as they are of religion. 

38. “Another sort of Deists there are, who having 
right apprehensions concerning the natural attri- 
butes of God, and his all-governing providence ; 
seem also to have some notion of his moral perfec- 
tions also: that is, as they believe him to be a being 
infinitely knowing, powerful and wise; so they be- 
lieve him to be also in some sense a being of infinite 
justice, goodness and truth; and that he governs the 
universe by these perfections, and expects suitable 
obedience from all his rational creatures. But then, 
having a prejudice against the notion of the immor- 
tality of human souls, they believe that men perish 
entirely at death, and that one generation shall per- 
petually succeed another, without any thing remain- 
ing of men after their departure out of this life, and 
without any future restoration or renovation of things. 
And imagining that justice and goodness in God are 
not the same as in the ideas we frame of these per- 
fections when we consider them in men, or when we 
reason about them abstractly in themselves; but 
that in the Supreme Governor of the world they are 
something transcendent, and of which we cannot 
make any true judgment, nor argue with any cer- 
tainty about them; they fancy, though there does 
not indeed seem to us to be any equity or propor- 
tion in the distribution of rewards and punishments 
in this present life, yet that we are not sufficient 
judges concerning the attributes of God, to argue 
from thence with any assurance for the certainty of a 
future state. But neither does this opinion stand on 
any consistent principles. For if justice and good- 
ness be not the same in God, as in our ideas; then 
we mean nothing, when we say that God is necessa- 
rily just and good; and for the same reason it may 
as well be said, that we know not what we mean, 
when we affirm that he is an intelligent and wise 
being; and there will be no foundation at all left, on 
which we can fix any thing. Thus the moral attri- 
butes of God, however they be acknowledged in 
words, yet in reality they are by these men entirely 
taken away; and, upon the same grounds, the na- 
tural attributes may also be denied. And, so upon 
the whole, this opinion likewise, if we argue 
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upon it consistently, must finally recur to absolute 
atheism. 

4, “The last sort of Deists are those who, if they 
did indeed believe what they pretend, have just and 
right notions of God, and of all the Divine attributes 
in every respect; who declare they believe that there 
is one, eternal, infinite, intelligent, all-powerful and 
wise Being; the creator, preserver, and governor of 
all things; that this supreme cause is a Being of 
infinite justice, goodness, and truth, and all other 
moral as well as natural perfections; that he made 
the world for the manifestation of his power and 
wisdom, and to communicate his goodness and hap- 
piness to his creatures; that he preserves it by his 
continual all-wise providence, and governs it accord- 
ing to the eternal rules of infinite justice, equity, 
goodness, mercy and truth ; that all created rational 
beings, depending continually upon him, are bound 
to adore, worship and obey him; to praise him for 
all things they enjoy, and to pray to him for every 
thing they want; that they are all obliged to pro- 
mote, in their proportion, and according to the ex- 
tent of their several powers and abilities, the general 
good and welfare of those parts of the world wherein 
they are placed; in like manner as the divine good- 
ness is continually promoting the universal benefit 
of the whole; that men in particular, are every one 
obliged to make it their business, by an universal 
benevolence, to promote the happiness of all others ; 
that in order to this, every man is bound always to 
behave himself so towards others, as in reason he 
would desire they should in like circumstances deal 
with him; that therefore, he is obliged to obey and 
submit to his superiors in all just and right things, 
for the preservation of society, and the peace and 
benefit of the public; to be just and honest, equ'- 
table and sincere, in all his dealings with his equals, 
for the keeping inviolable the everlasting rule of 
righteousness, and maintaining an universal trust and 
confidence, friendship and affection amongst men ; 
and, towards his inferiors, to be gentle and kind, 
easy and affable, charitable and willing to assist as 
many as stand in need of his help, for the preserva- 
tion of universal love and benevolence amongst 
mankind, and in imitation of the goodness of God, 
who preserves and does good to all creatures, which 
depend entirely upon him for their very being and 
all that they enjoy; that, in respect of himself, every 
man is bound to preserve, as much as in him lies, his 
own being and the right use of all his faculties, so 
long as it shall please God, who appointed him his 
station in this world, to continue him therein; that 
therefore he is bound to have an exact government 
of his passions, and carefully to abstain from all de- 
baucheries and abuses of himself, which tend either 
to the destruction of his own being, or to the disor- 
dering his faculties, and disabling him from perform- 
ing his duty, or hurrying him into the practice of 
unreasonable and unjust things; lastly, that accord- 
ingly as men regard or neglect these obligations, so 
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they are proportionably acceptable or displeasing 
unto God; who being supreme governor of the world, 
cannot but testify his favour or displeasure at some 
time or other; and consequently, since this is not 
done in the present state, therefore there must be a 
future state of rewards and punishments in a life to 
come. But all this, the men we are now speaking 
of, pretend to believe only so far as it is discover- 
able by the light of nature alone; without believing 
any Divine revelation. These, I say, are the only 
true Deists; and indeed the only persons who ought 
in reason to be argued with, in order to convince 
them of the reasonableness, truth, and certainty of 
the Christian revelation.” 

Deism in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries prevailed to a great extent in England, being 
openly avowed by several men of note, both in the 
political and literary world. Gibbon, Hume, Priest- 
ley, Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, and Hobbes, com- 
manded no small share of attention and even respect 
from their fellow-countrymen, and leading the way 
in the rejection of reveaied religion, they were fol- 
lowed by no inconsiderable number of hasty superti- 
cial thinkers, such as are found invariably to follow 
in the wake of those who are superior to them 
whether in rank or talent. It was for the express 
purpose of opposing the English Deists that Robert 
Boyle founded.those celebrated Lectures which bear 
his name, and which have done so much to uphold 
the theological reputation of England. For a time 
indeed the advocates of a Natural, as opposed to a 
Revealed religion, occupied no mean place in the 


ranks of British literature, and their writings were, 


read by a large and not uninterested public. The 
Deists have had their day, and they are now scarcely 
to be found except among the lowest and least 
influential classes of the community; and even 
among these classes Deism has passed by an easy 
course into infidelity and atheism. Whether in the 
form of Socialists or Secularists, the Deists of the 
present day can no longer claim the standing and 
reputation of their predecessors of the last century. 
They are at once inferior in intellect, in position, and 
in influence. 

The form which Deism assumed in France during 
the last century, was not that of Naturalism as in 
England, but a gross and sensuous Materialism as 
set forth in the writings of Condillac, Diderot, Hel- 
vetius, Voltaire, and those of the so-called Encyclo- 
pedists. But while Deists assumed a powerful front 
both in France and England, they were not long in 
making their appearance in Germany also. During 
the second half of the last century the most power- 
ful attacks upon positive Christianity were made by 
the anonymous author of the Wolfenbuttel Frag- 
ments, which gave rise to a series of controversies in 
regard to the position which ought to be assigned to 
reason in matters of faith. It is somewhat remark- 
able that even some of the German mystics adopted 
deistic principles. ‘Che mind of the age, influenced 


as it was by Frederic the Great, King of Prussia, 
also contributed to the spread of deistical tendencies, 
especially among the higher classes. The works of 
Wieland had no small effect in diffusing these mis- 
chievous principles, Some attempts were also made 
to form societies on the basis of Deism, such as the 
Iiluminators founded by Weishaupt in 1777, and the 
Friends of Enlightenment at Berlin in 1783. Several 
theological writers, from whom better things might 
have been expected, contributed to the spread of 
deistic principles. The most conspicuous of these 
professed theologians was Bahrdt, who, though he set 
out apparently on the side of orthodoxy, yet in his 
writings composed in the latter part of his life, en- 
deavoured to undermine all positive religion. 

DEIFICATION. _ See APoTHEOSIS. 

DEITY. See Gop. 

DELEGATES (Court oF), a court in Eng- 
land, deriving its name from these delegates being 
appointed by the royal commission, under the great 
seal, and issuing out of Chancery, to represent the 
sovereign, and all appeals in three causes: 1, When 
a sentence is given in any ecclesiastical cause by the 
archbishop or his official, 2. When any sentence is 
given in any ecclesiastical cause, in places exempt. 
3. When a sentence is given in the admiralty 
courts, in suits civil or marine, by the civil law. 

DELIA, a surname of ARTEMIS (which see), De- 
los having been supposed to be her birth-place. The 
same name is also applied sometimes to Demeter, 
Aphrodite, and the Nymphs. 

DELIA, ancient Pagan festivals and games cele 
brated in the island of Delos, in honour of Apollo 
and Artemis. They were observed every fifth year 
with games, choruses, and dances, but in process of 
time they were suspended. The Athenians, how- 
ever, revived the festival, adding to it horse-races. 
Besides these greater games, there were also lesser 
Delia, which were held every year in honour of De- 
lian Apollo, when the Athenians sent to Delos the 
sacred vessel, which the priest of Apollo adorned 
with laurel branches. Theseus is said to have been 
the founder of the lesser Delia, but they are alleged 
by some authors to have been of much greater anti- 
quity. 

DELIUS, a surname of APOLLO (which see) aris- 
ing from his having been born at Delos, an island in 
the Augean sea. 

DELIVERERS, a Christian sect mentioned by 
Augustine as haying arisen about A. D. 260, and who 
derived their name from the doctrine which they 
maintained that upon Christ’s descent into hell, inti- 
dels believed, and all were delivered from thence. 

DELIVERING TO SATAN. See Excommu- 
NICATION. 

DELPHI (Oracxe oF), the most celebrated of 
all the oracles of Apollo. The ancient name of the 
place was Pytho, and hence Apollo was sometimes 
known by the surname of Pythius, and the priestess 
who pronounced the oracular responses received the 
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name of Pythia or Pythonessa. Delphi being one 
of the places at which Apollo was particularly wor- 
shipped, there was a temple dedicated to him in 
that town, in the innermost sanctuary of which his 
statue was placed, while before it stood an altar on 
which burned a perpetual fire, fed only with fir- 
wood. The inner roof of the temple was wreathed 
with laurel garlands, and on the altar, laurel was 
burnt as incense. Fumes of vapour incessantly as- 
cended from the crevices of a profound cavern within 
the temple, over which the priestess sat on a three- 
legged stool known as the tripod. These vapours 
powerfully affected the brain of the Pythia, and were 
deemed to be the sure and hallowed media of divine 
inspiration. Dr. Gillies, the historian of ancient 
Greece, speaking of the Delphian oracle, which was 
honoured by the protection and superintendence of 
the Amphictyonic council, says, “ The inhabitants 
of Delphi, who, if we may use the expression, wére 
the original proprietors of the oracle, always con- 
tinued to direct the religious ceremonies, and to con- 
duct the important business of prophecy. It was 
their province alone to determine at what time and 
on what occasion, the Pythia should mount the sa- 
cred tripod, to receive the prophetic steams, by 
which she communicated with Apollo. When over- 
flowing with the heavenly inspiration, she uttered 
the confused words, or rather frantic sounds, irregu- 
larly suggested by the impulse of the god; the Del- 
phians collected these sounds, reduced them into 
order, animated them with sense, and adorned them 
with harmony.” 

At first oracles were only given forth once every 
seventh year on the birth-day of Apollo; but as the 
fame of the Delphian oracle spread throughout 
Greece, it became necessary to set apart several days 
every month for the purpose. Those who came to 
consult the oracle were admitted by lot, unless when 
the magistrates of Delphi assigned to any one a 
right of preference. A fee was demanded from those 
who availed themselves of the oracle. Before the 
Pythia mounted the tripod, she spent three days in 
previous preparation, which consisted in fasting and 
bathing in the Castalian well. She is also said to 
have burnt laurel leaves and flour of barley upon the 
altar of the god. The consulters of the oracle, be- 
fore they could approach the shrine, must previously 
sacrifice an ox, a sheep, or a goat, in honour of 
Apollo. Five priests were attached to the temple, 
all of whom were chosen from families descended 
from DrucaLion (which see), and held office for 
life. 

The oracles of Greece were usually delivered in 
hexameter verse, and as the origin of this poetic 
measure was ascribed to the Delphian Apollo, it was 
also called the Pythian metre. At the later periods 
of Grecian history, however, when the oracle ceased 
to be consulted on great occasions, the oracular an- 
swers were given in prose. It is an undoubted fact, 
that the oracles exercised a highly important in- 
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fluence upon Greece, especially in the earlier periods 
ofits civilization, often guiding public opinion, and 
urging on the spirit of national enterprise. But 
above all the other oracles, that of Delphi en- 
joyed a world-wide renown. Its responses revealed 
many a tyrant, and foretold his fate. Through its 
means many an unhappy being was saved from 
destruction, and many a perplexed mortal guided 
in the right way. It encouraged useful institu- 
tions, and promoted the progress of useful dis- 
coveries. Its moral influence was on the side of 
virtue, and its political influence in favour of the 
advancement of civil liberty. The time at length 
came, however, when the fame of the Delphian ora- 
cle began to diminish. Protracted struggles between 
Athens and Sparta for domination in Greece tended 
more than anything else to diminish the estimation 
in which the oracle was held. Its prestige was 
almost entirely gone in the days of Cicero and Plu- 
tarch, but it was still occasionally consulted down to 
the time of the Roman Emperor Julian, and only 
finally prohibited by Theodosius. See ORACLES. 

DELPHINIUS, a surname of Apollo, derived 
from Delphi, one of the chief seats of his worship. 

DELPHINIA, a festival celebrated in various 
towns of Greece in honour of Apollo, on which oc- 
casion a procession of boys and girls took place, each 
carrying an olive branch bound with white wool. 
This at least was the customary mode of observance 
at Athens, but in some other places, as at Aigina, it 
was celebrated with contests, 

DELUBRUM. See Tempres (PAGAN). 

DELUGE (TRADITIONS OF THE). It does not lie 
within the scope of the present work to consider the 
actual facts connected with the Deluge, as they are 
detailed in the Scriptures, or to examine the much 
disputed question, whether the inundation on that 
occasion was universal or partial in its extent ; but 
we confine ourselves to the exhibition of a few of the 
most important traditions on the subject which are 
to be found in almost all the nations of the earth, 
and which present throughout so remarkable a uni- 
formity of aspect as to afford a striking evidence of 
the truth of the Mosaic narrative. “These ancient 
traditions of the human race,” says Humboldt, “which 
we find dispersed over the surface of the globe, like 
the fragments of a vast shipwreck, present among all 
nations a resemblance that fills us with astonishment ; 
there are so many languages belonging to branches 
which appear to have no connection with each other, 
which all transmit to us the same fact. The sub- 
stance of the traditions respecting the destroyed 
races and the renovation of nature is almost every- 
where the same, although each nation gives it a local 
colouring. On the great continents, as on the small 
islands of the Pacific, itis always on the highest and 
nearest mountains that the remains of the human 
race were saved.” 

Bryant, in his ‘System of Ancient Mythology,’ 
followed more recently by Faber, enters into an ela- 
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borate and erudite argument to prove, that Noah was 
worshipped in conjunction with the sun, and the ark 
in Conjunction with the moon, and that these were 
the principai deities among the ancient heathens. 
He labours to prove, with an extent of erudition sel- 
dom surpassed, that the primitive Egyptian gods 
were eight in number, that they represented the eight 
persons saved in the ark, and that almost all the hea- 
then deities had a reference in some way to Noah and 
the deluge. 

Both in the East and West, traditions in reference 
to the world having been destroyed by a great flood 
of waters have been found mingled with the beliefs 
of almost every country. Among the ancient Baby- 
lonians, such an event was related as having occurred 
in the time of Xisuthrus, the tenth of their line of 
kings, counting from the first created man, just as 
Noah was the tenth from Adam, The account of 
Berosus is interesting from its remarkable coinci- 
dence in many points with the narrative ‘of the de- 
luge given by Moses. “ Warned in a dream by 
Chronus and Saturn of the approaching calamity, he 
was commanded to build-an immense ship, and em- 
bark in it with his wife, his children, and his friends ; 
having first furnished it with provisions, and put into 
it a number both of birds and four-footed animals. 
As soon as these preparations were completed, the 
flood commenced, and the whole world perished be- 
neath its waters. After it began to abate, Xisuthrus 
sent out some of the birds, which, finding neither 
food nor resting-place, returned immediately to the 
ship. In the course of a few days he again let out 
the birds, but they came back to him, having their 
feet covered with mud. ‘The third time of his send-' 
ing them, they returned no more. Concluding from 
this that the -flood was decreasing, and the earth 
again appearing, he made an aperture in the side of 
the vessel, and perceived that it was approaching a 
mountain, on which it soon after rested, when he de- 
scended with his family, adored the earth, built an 
altar, and sacrificed to the gods. Xisuthrus having 
suddenly disappeared, his family heard a voice in the 
air which informed them that the country was Ar- 
menia, and directed them to return to Babylon.” 

On the subject of the deluge the Hindu traditions 
also correspond in a remarkable degree with the 
principal facts of revelation. The popular view as 
given in the Purdnas, amid all its Oriental luxuriance 
and exaggeration, approaches at many points to the 
Mosaic narrative. “The lord of the universe, loy- 
ing the pious man who thus implored him, and in- 
tending to preserve him from the sea of destruction 
caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him 
how he was to act. ‘In seven days from the pre- 
sent time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds 
will be plunged in an ocean of death; but, in the 
midst of the destroying waters, a large vessel, sent 
by me for thy use, shall stand before thee. Then 
shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of 
seeds; and, accompanied by seven saints, encircled 
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by pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the 
spacious ark, and continue in it, secure from the 
flood, on one immense ocean, without light, except 
the radiance of thy holy companions. When the 
ship shall be agitated by an impetuous wind, thou 
shalt fasten it with a large sea-serpent on my horn; 
for I will be near thee: drawing the vessel with 
thee and thy attendants, I will remain on the ocean, 
O chief of men, until a night of Brahmé shall be 
completely ended. Thou shalt then know my true 
greatness, rightly named the supreme godhead. By 
my favour all thy questions shall be answered, and 
thy mind abundantly instructed.’ Hari, having thus 
directed the monarch, disappeared ; and Satyavrata 
humbly waited for the time, which the ruler of our 
senses had appointed. The pious king, having scat- 
tered towards the east the pointed blades of the grass 
darbha, and turning his face towards the north, sat 
meditating on the feet of the god who had borne 
the form of a fish. The sea, overwhelming its 
shores, deluged the whole earth; and it was soon 
perceived to. be augmented by showers from immense 
clouds. He, still meditating on the command of 
Bhagavat, saw the vessel advancing, and entered it 
with the chiefs of Brémans, having carried into it 
the medicinal creepers and conformed to the direc- 
tions of Hari. The saints thus addressed him: ‘O 
king, meditate on Késava; who will surely deliver 
us from this danger, and grant us prosperity.’ The 
god, being invoked by the monarch, appeared again 
distinctly on the vast ocean in the form of a fish, 
blazing like gold, extending a million of leagues, with 
one stupendous horn: on which the king, as he had 
been before commanded by Hari, tied the ship with 
a cable’ made of a vast serpent, and happy in his 
preservation, stood praising the destroyer of Madhu. 
When the monarch had finished his hymn, the prime- 
val male, Bhagavat, who watched for his safety on 
the great expanse of water, spoke aloud to his own 
divine essence, pronouncing a sacred Purdna, which 
contained the rules of the Sénkhya philosophy: but 
it was an infinite mystery to be concealed within the 
breast of Satyavrata ; who, sitting in the vessel with 
the saints, heard the principle of the soul, the Eternal 
Being, proclaimed by the preserving power. Then 
Hari, rising together with Brahmé from the destruc- 
tive deluge which was abated, slew the demon Hay- 
agriva, and recovered the sacred books. Satyavrata, 
instructed in all divine and human knowledge, was 
appointed in the present Kalpa, by the favour of 
Vishnu, the seventh Manu, surnamed Vaivaswata : 
but the appearance of a horned fish to the religious 
monarch was M4y4 or delusion; and he, who shall 
devoutly hear this important allegorical narrative, 
will be delivered from the bondage of sin.” 

Thus plainly in the closing sentence of this ex- 
tract do the Puranas admit that the description here 
given of the deluge is an allegory. A different ver- 
sion of the legend is found in the Mahabhdrata, 
which Professor Wilson thinks is more ancient than 
3D 
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that of the Purdnas, but still in their main features 
there is a close resemblance, so close. indeed as to 
show plainly that both are derived from the same 
original source. Another version of the same Hindu 
legend has been recently brought to light by the 
publication of the Yajur-Veda, to which there is ap- 
pended the Satapat’ha-Brahmana, containing an ac- 
count of the deluge much simpler.than that which 
has been already given from the Purénas. We quote 
from Mr. Charles Hardwick’s able work, at present 
in course of publication, entitled ‘Christ and other 
Masters,’ a work which is likely to throw much light 
on the points of coincidence, as well as of divergence 
between Christianity and other systems of religion. 
“One morning the servants of Manu brought him 
water for ablutions, as the custom is to bring it in our 
day when men’s hands have to be washed. As he pro- 
ceeded to wash himself he found a fish in the water, 
which spoke to him, saying, ‘ Protect me and I will 
be thy Saviour.’ ‘From what wilt thou save me?’ 
‘A deluge will ere long destroy all living creatures, 
but I can save thee from it.’ ‘What protection, 
then, dost thou ask of me?’ ‘So long as we are lit- 
tle,’ replied the Fish, ‘a great danger threatens us, 
for one fish will not scruple to devour another. At 
first, then, thou canst protect me by keeping me in a 
vase. When I grow bigger, and the vase will no 
longer hold me, dig a pond, and protect me by keep- 
ing mein it ; and when I shall have become too large 
for the pond, then throw me into the sea; for hence- 
forward I shall be strong enough to protect myself 
against all evils.’ The Fish ere long became enor- 
mous (jhasha), for it grew very fast, and one day it 
said to Manu, ‘In such a year will come the deluge ; 
call to mind the counsel I have given thee ; build a 
ship, and when the deluge comes, embark on the 
vessel thou_hast built, and I will preserve thee.’ 
Manu after feeding and watching the Fish, at last 
threw it into the sea, and in the very year the Fish 
had indicated, he prepared a ship and had recourse 
[in spirit] to his benefactor. When the flood came, 
Manu went on board the ship. The Fish then re- 
appeared and swam up to him, and Manu passed the 
cable of his vessel round its horn, by means of which 
he was transferred across yon Northern Mountain. 
‘TI have saved thee, said the Fish, ‘now lash thy 
vessel to a tree, else the water may still carry. thee 
away, though thy vessel be moored upon the moun- 
tain. When the water has receded, then also mayest 
thou disembark.’ Manu implicitly obeyed the order, 
and hence that northern mountain still bears the 
name of ‘ Manu’s descent.’ The deluge swept away 
all living creatures; Manu alone survived it. His 
life was then devoted to prayer and fasting in order 
to obtain posterity. He made the Pdka-sacrifice ; 
he offered to the Waters the clarified butter, cream, 
whey, and curdled milk. His offerings were con- 
tinued, and at the end ofa year he thereby fashioned 
for himself a wife: she came dripping out of the but- 
ter; it trickled on her footsteps. Mitra and Varun’a 


approached her and asked ‘Who art thou?’ She 
answered, ‘The daughter of Manu.’ ‘ Wilt thou be 
our daughter?’ ‘No:’ the answer was, ‘ My owner 
is the author of my being.’ Their solicitations were 
all vain ; for she moved directly onward till she came 
to Manu. On seeing her, he also asked her, ‘Who 
art thou?’ And she answered, ‘Thine own daugh- 
ter.’ ‘How so, beloved, art thou really my daugh- 
ter?’ ‘Yes; the offerings thou hast made to the 
Waters, the clarified butter, the cream, the whey, 
and the curdled milk have brought me into being. 
IT am the completion of thy vows. Approach me 
during the sacrifice. If so, thou shalt be rich in 
posterity and in flocks. The desire which thou art 
cherishing shall be entirely accomplished.’ Thus 
was Manu wedded to her in the midst of the sacri- 
fice, that is, between the ceremonies that denote the 
opening and the close of it. With her he lived in 
prayer and fasting, ever-anxious to obtain posterity : 
and she became the mother of the present race of 
men which even now is called the race of Manu. 
The vows which he had breathed in concert with 
her were all perfectly accomplished.” 

Quitting the East, and proceeding to the Western 
nations, our attention is naturally called to the well- 
known legend of Deucalion’s flood, as found in the 
writers of ancient Greece. The details are simply 
these. Deucalion, the hero of the legend, was a 
king in Phthia, whose wife was Pyrrha. Zeus havy- 
ing resolved, in consequence of the treatment he had 
received from Lycaon, to destroy the whole race of 
men from the face of the earth, Deucalion, following 
the advice of his father Prometheus, built -a ship, 
which he stored with all manner of provisions, and in 
this vessel, when Zeus sent a flood all over Hellas, 
Deucalion and Pyrrha were alone saved. Their ship 
floated on the waters for nine days, at the end of 
which it rested on a mountain which was generally 
reputed to have been Mount Parnassus. When the 
waters had subsided, Deucalion offered up a sacrifice 
to Zeus Phyxius, who, in return for this pious act, 
sent his messenger Hermes to offer Deucalion what- 
ever he should wish. Thereupon Deucalion implor- 
ed of the god that mankind should be restored. It 
has sometimes been said that he and his wife repaired 
together to the shrine of Themis, and prayed for this 
boon. At all events their prayer was granted, and 
they were told to cover their heads, and throw the 
bones of their mother behind them as they walked 
from the temple. The rescued pair had some diffi- 
culty as to the meaning of the command, but at 
length coming to the conclusion that the bones of 
their mother could only mean the stones of the earth, 
they proceeded to execute the order of the deity 
by throwing stones behind them, when from those 
thrown by Deucalion sprung men, and from those 
thrown by Pyrrha sprung women. Thus was the 
earth once more peopled. 

A curious tradition of the deluge is mentioned by 
Dr. Richardson, who accompanied Franklin in one 
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of his Arctic Voyages: “The Crees,” he says, “ spoke 
of a universal deluge, caused by an attempt of the 
fish to drown Woesachoolchacht, a kind of demigod, 
with whom they had quarrelled. Having constructed 
a raft, he embarked with his family, and all kinds of 
birds and beasts. After the flood had continued 
some time, he ordained several waterfowls to dive to 
the bottom ; they were all drowned; but a musk rat 
having been dispatched on the same errand was more 
successful, and returned with a mouthful of mud.” 

In the article ARK-WorsHIP, we have noticed 
various customs existing in ancient Egypt and other 
countries, which seem plainly to have originated in 
traditions of the universal deluge. None of these 
traditional practi¢es indeed is more remarkable than 
that of carrying in their religious processions, as in 
Egypt and elsewhere, the figure of an ark. And it 
is remarkable that in examining the traditions of 
different nations, the farther back we go even into 
the most remote antiquity, the clearer become the 
traces which present themselves of the great cata- 
clysm. Some writers have even made the Egyp- 
tians worship Noah and his three sons, but the re- 
cent researches of Wilkinson, Lepsius, and Bunsen 
have satisfactorily disproved this idea, and pointed 
out a still deeper source of such deities, as Osiris, 
Thoth, Isis, and other Egyptian gods, as being em- 
bodiments of certain cosmological notions and reli- 
gious conceptions, having no reference whatever to 
the deluge. In the literature of China are to be 
found several notices of this awful catastrophe. In 
a history of China, said to be written by Confucius, 
the country is said to be still under the effect of the 
waters. The opposite sect of the Tauists make 
mention also of the deluge, as having taken place 
under Niu-hoa whom they consider as a female. On 
that occasion they allege, the seasons were changed, 
day and night were confounded, the world was oyer- 
whelmed with a flood, and men were reduced to the 
state of fishes. '[he same event is noticed by other 
Chinese writers. 

Mohammed has preserved the traditions of the old 
Arabians in reference to the deluge, and recorded 
them in several chapters of the Koran. Several 
of the African tribes are found also to maintain the 
memory of a deluge. Both in North and South 
America traces have been discovered of the same 
tradition, which are thus sketched by Sharon Tur- 
ner in ‘The Sacred History of the World:’ “ The 
ancient inhabitants of Chili, the Araucanians, make 
the flood a part of their historical remembrances. 
The Cholulans, who were in the equinoctial regions 
of New Spain before the Mexicans arrived there, 
preserved the idea of it in a fantastic form in their 
hieroglyphical pictures. The Indians of Chiapa, a 
region in those parts, had a simpler narrative about 
it. The Mexicans, in their peculiar paintings, which 
constituted their books and written literature, had an 
expressive representation of the catastrophe. The 
nations contiguous to them, or connected with them, 


had similar records of it, and depict the mountain on 
which the navigating pair who escaped were saved. 
It is still more interesting to us to find, that the na- 
tives of the province of Mechoacan had their own 
distinct account of it, which contained the incident 
of the birds that were let out from the ark, to enable 
Noah to judge of the habitable condition of the earth. 
These people had also applied. another name to the 
preserved individual, Tezpi, which implies a different 
source of information from what they narrated. The 
belief of a flood has also been found to exist in the 
province of Guatimala. It was also in Peru and 
Brazil. 

“We learn from Humboldt, to whom we owe so 
much knowledge of all sorts, of the natives of South 


‘America, that the belief prevailed among all the 


tribes of the Upper Oroonoko, that at the time of 
what they call ‘the Great Waters,’ their fathers 
were forced to have recourse to their boats to escape 
the general inundation. The Tamanaiks add to their 
notions of this period, their peculiar ideas of the 
manner in which the earth was re-peopled. Upon 
the rocks of Encaramada figures of stars, of the sun, 
of tigers, and of crocodiles, are traced, which the 
natives connected with the period of this deluge. 
Humboldt appropriately remarks, that similar tradi- 
tions exist among all the nations of the earth, and, 
like the relics of a vast shipwreck, are highly inter- 
esting in the philosophical study of our species. 

“Tdeas of the same sort existed in the Island of 
Cuba, and Kotzebue found. them among the rude 
Pagans of Kamschatka, at the extremity of the 
Asian continent. The Peruvians preserved the me- 
mory of a general destruction, as far as their own 
country was concerned, which their neighbours, the 
Guancas and others, also entertained. In Brazil, 
there were also various traditions of the diluvian 
catastrophe, which, though agreeing in fact, differed 
in the circumstances attending it. In Terra Firma 
it was also floating in the popular memory, and 
equally so among the Iroquois in Canada, and at the 
mouth of St. Lawrence. 

“The Arrawak Indians near the Essequibo and 
Mazaworry rivers, have preserved still traditions 
both of the separate creation of the first male and 
female, and also of the deluge; and describe it as 
caused by the demoralization of mankind. 

“In North America we find in the various Indian 
tribes of nations, who spread over it, some memorial 
intimations of this great event. Captain Beechey 
found that the natives of California had a tradition 
of the deluge. The Koliouges, on the north-west 
coast of America, have also peculiar notions upon it. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie heard it from the Chippe- 
wyams. The idea prevailed, but with fantastic ad- 
ditions, among the Cree Indians. Mr. West heard 
a similar account from the natives who attended his 
school on the Red River. In Western or New Cale- 
donia, which was an unexplored country beyond the 
rocky mountains in these parts, till Mr. Harmon 
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visited them, he found a vague and wild tradition of 
the same catastrophe, with the singular tradition of 
a fiery destruction.” 

Humboldt, when among the Red Indians of the 
Orinoco, was surprised and delighted at the glowing 
descriptions of the deluge given by this people in 
connection with the most absurd legends regarding 
the origin and distribution of mankind. Ellis, in his 
‘Polynesian Researches,’ takes notice of a similar 
tradition among the barbarous tribes of the islands 
in the Pacific. 

In short, among nations the most remote from one 
another in space, and in periods the most remote 
from one another in time, traditions of the deluge 
have been discovered, which agree in so many parti- 
culars with the simple narrative of the Sacred pen- 
man, that it is impossible for a moment to believe 
that they are anything more than accounts more or 
less distorted of the same great fact. 

DEMETER, one of the principal divinities of an- 
cient Greece, the daughter of Chronus and Rhea. 
By her brother Zeus, she was the mother of Perse- 
phone or Proserpine, who was carried off by Pluto 
into the infernal regions. Demeter forthwith set out 
in search of her daughter, and on the tenth day she 
met with Hecate, who went along with her to Helios, 
from whom they learned that Pluto had stolen Per- 
sephone with the consent of Zeus. Enraged at the 
tidings she had heard, Demeter refused to return to 
Olympus, but remained upon earth visiting it with 
the curse of barrenness. Zeus, unwilling that the 
human race should perish, sent Iris to prevail upon 
Demeter to return to the abode of the gods. Iris, 
however, was unsuccessful in her errand, and though 
all the gods in a body endeavoured to persuade De- 
meter to revisit Olympus, she remained inexorable, 
declaring her determined resolution to remain on 
earth until she had seen her daughter again. Hermes 
accordingly was despatched by Zeus to the realms of 
Pluto, to demand back Persephone, and having ob- 
tained her, he carried her to Eleusis, and restored 
her to the arms of her mother Demeter. Here Per- 
sephone was joined by Hecate, who from that time 
became her constant attendant and companion. Zeus 
now sent Rhea to prevail upon Demeter to return to 
Olympus, and allowed Persephone to spend the win- 
ter of every year in the shades below, and the rest of 
the year on earth in the company of her mother. 
Demeter was now won over, and consented to re- 
sume her place in the celestial abodes, but before 
quitting earth she gave instructions as to her wor- 
ship and mysteries. 

Demeter was the goddess of the earth and of agri- 
culture. She presided also over marriage, and was 
worshipped especially by women. The myth of 
Demeter and her daughter seems to have been de- 
signed to represent the fertility of the earth as con- 
cealed during winter, reviving in spring, and en- 
joying the light and heat of the sun during a portion 
of the year. Some have explained the myth by a 


DEMETRIA—DEMIURGE. 


reference to the mortality of the body, and the im- 
mortality of the soul. The worship of Demeter was 
carried on in Crete, Delos, Argolis, Attica, the 
western coast of Asia, and in Sicily and Italy. The 
principal festivals in honour of this goddess were the 
Thesmophoria and the Eleusinian mysteries. Swine 
were sacrificed to Demeter, and also bulls, cows, and 
various species of fruits. Her temples were known 
by the name of Megara, and were chiefly built in 
groves near towns. 

The Romans, who worshipped Demeter under the 
name of Ceres, instituted a festival with games in her 
honour, called Cerealia, which were uniformly con- 
ducted by a Greek priestess, who, on receiving office, 
was invested with the privileges ofa Roman citizen. 
The worship of Ceres held a high place in the esti- 
mation of the Romans, and the forfeited property of 
traitors was given over to her temple, in which 
were deposited the decrees of the senate, and it was 
the special business of the ediles to superintend 
this sacred place. See CERES. 

DEMETRIA, a yearly festival instituted at Athens 
B.C. 307, in honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who, 
along.with his father Antigonus, were consecrated 
as saviour gods. A procession was held, and sacri- 
fices and games were celebrated, while the name of 
the festival of the Dionysia was changed into that of 
Demetria. 

DEMIURGE, the world-former of the early 
Gnostics of the Christian church, a being of a kin- 
dred nature with the universe, formed and governed 
by him, and far inferior to the higher world of ema- 
nation, and the Father of it. But at this point arose 
a difference among the various Gnostic sects. They 
all admitted the subordination of the Demiurge to 
the Supreme God, but they did not agree as to the 
particular mode of the subordination. The varieties 
of opinion are well detailed by Neander. “Some 
taking their departure from ideas which had long 
prevailed among certain Jews of Alexandria (as ap- 
pears from comparing the Alexandrian version of the 
Old Testament, and from Philo), supposed that the 
Supreme God created and governed the world by 
ministering spirits, by the angels. At the head of 
these angels stood one, who had the direction and 
control of all; hence called the opificer and governor 
of the world. This Demiurge they compared with 
the plastic, animating, mundane spirit of Plato and 
the Platonicians, which, too, according to the Timeeus 
of Plato, strives to represent the ideas of the Divine 
Reason, in that which is becoming and temporal. 
This angel is a representative of the Supreme God 
on this lower stage of existence. He acts not inde- 
pendently, but merely according to the ideas inspired 
in him by the Supreme God; just as the plastic, 
mundane soul of the Platonists creates all things 
after the pattern of the ideas communicated by the 
Supreme Reason. But these ideas transcend the 
powers of his own limited nature ; he cannot under- 
stand them; he is merely their unconscious organ, 
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and hence is unable himself to comprehend the whole 
scope and meaning of the work which he performs. 
As an organ under the guidance of a higher inspira- 
tion, he reveals what exceeds his own power of con- 
ception. And here also they fall in with the cur- 
rent ideas of the Jews, in supposing that the Supreme 
God had revealed himself to their Fathers through 
the angels, who served as ministers of his will. From 
them proceeded the giving of the law by Moses. In 
the following respect, also, they considered the De- 
miurge to be a representative of the Supreme God; 
as the other uations of the earth are portioned out 
under the guidance of the other angels, so the Jew- 
ish people, considered as the peculiar people of God, 
are committed to the especial care of the Demiurge, 
He revealed also among them, 
in their religious polity, as in the ereation of the 
world, those higher ideas, which himself could not 
understand in their true significancy. The Old Tes- 


_ tament, like the whole creation, was the veiled symbol 


of « higher mundane system, the veiled type of Chris- 
tiamity. 

“ The other party of the Gnostics consisted mainly 
of such as, before their coming over to Christianity, 
had not been followers of the Mosaic religion, but 
had already, at an earlier period, framed to them- 
selves an Oriental Gnosis, opposed as well to Judaism 
as to all popular religions, like that of which we find 


| the remains in the books of the Sabeeans, and of 


which examples may still be found in the Kast, 
among the Persians and the Hindoos. They re- 


_ garded the Demiurge with his angels, not simply 


like the former class, as a subordinate, limited be- | 


ing, but as one absolutely hostile to the Supreme 
God. The Demiurge and his angels are for estab- 
lishing their independence within their limited sphere. 
They would tolerate no foreign dominion within 
their province. Whatever higher existence has de- 
scended into their kingdom, they seek to hold im- 
prisoned there, so that it may not ascend again above 
their narrow precincts. Probably, in this system, 
the kingdom of the wérld-forming angels coincided, 
for the most part, with the kingdom of the deceitful 
star-spirits, who seck to rob man of his freedom, to 
beguile him by various arts of deception,—and who 
exercise a tyrannical sway over the things of this 


- world. The Demiurge is a limited and limiting be- 


ing; proud, jealous, revengeful ; and this his charac- 
ter expresses jtself in the Old Testament, which pro- 
ceeded from him.” 
The difference which thus existed between the 
Gnostic systems, in regard to the Demiurge, was one 
of no small importance. The one class, who held 
the Demiurge to be the organ and representative of 
the Supreme *God, could see a divine manifesta- 
tion in nature, and the earth itself pervaded by 
an influence which would tend to purify and ex- 
alt it. But the other class, which believed the De- 
miurge, or Creator of the world, to be essentially 
opposed to the Supreme God and his higher system, 


were naturally led to look upon the world, not with 
benevolence, but with bitter hatred. The Guostics 
of this last class, either encouraged celibacy, or pro- 
claimed open hostility to marriage as an impure and 
profane connection. Regarding all that was human 
as necessarily unholy, they denied the humanity of 
Christ ; and all that belonged to Christ’s human ap- 
pearance they represented as not a reality, but a 
mere vision. The opinions which were held, indeed, 
by the different classes of Gnostics in regard to the 
Demiurge, may be regarded as a characteristic mark 
of distinction between the two great classes. 
DEMONS. See ANGELS (EVIL). 
DEMON-WORSHIP. In all ages and in all 
countries there has existed in the popular mind a 
dread of spiritual beings, and an inclination to some 
extent to pay them homage. Among the ancient 
Greeks the Genii of the Romans were called demons, 
and every individual was supposed to have a good 
and an evil genius, the one prompting him to the 
practice of virtue and piety, the other to the practice 
of vice and wickedness. But it is in less cultivated 
tribes of men that the necessity of propitiating spi- 
rits by offering worship is more especially felt. Thus 
in Southern Guinea a firm belief is entertained that 
there are demons or spirits who control the affairs of 
men, and who are themselves possessed of great 
diversity of character. Some of them are viewed as 
good spirits, and their kind offices are eagerly sought. 
Ifouses are built for their accommodation, and fre- 
quent offerings are made to them of food, drink, 
clothing, and furniture. Native priests pretend to 
hold intercourse with them, and to’act as channels of 
communication between mankind and these demons. 
There are other spirits, however, whose presence is 
feared, and all kinds of means are employed to expel 
them from their houses and villages: “On the Gold 
Coast,” Mr. Wilson informs us, “there are stated 
occasions, when the people turn out en masse (gener- 
ally at night) with clubs and torches, to drive away 
the evil spirits from their towns. Ata given signal, 
the whole community start up, commence a most 
hideous howling, beat about in every nook and cor- 
ner of their dwellings, then rush into the streets, with 
their torches and clubs, like so many frantic maniacs, 
beat the air, and scream at the top of their voices, 
until some one announces the departure of the spirits 
through some gate of the town, when they are pur- 
sued several miles into the woods, and warned not to 
come back. After this the people breathe easier, 
sleep more quietly, have better health, and the town 
is once more cheered by an abundance of food.” 
These spirits are also supposed to take up their 
abodes in certain animals, which on that account are 
regarded as sacred. Thus monkeys found near a 
grave-yard are supposed to be animated by the spi- 
rits of the dead. On some parts of the Gold Coast 
the crocodile is sacred; a certain class of snakes on 
the Slave Coast, and the shark at Bonny, are all re- 


garded as sacred, and are worshipped not on their | 
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own account, but because they are regarded as the 
temples or dwelling-places of spirits. In Western 
Africa also the practice of offering human sacrifices 
to appease the anger of evil spirits is common, but 
nowhere more frequent or on a larger scale than in 
the kingdoms of Ashantee and Dahomey, and on the 
Bonny river. A striking illustration of the dread of 
evil spirits as likely to prove injurious even to the 
dead, may be seen in the article DEAD (DRIVING 
AWAY THE DEVIL FROM THE). 

Even the ancient Jews are alleged by some to 
have odered sacrifice to demons of a particular kind, 
which appeared especially in desert places in the form 
of goats, which in Scripture are called seirim, a word 
properly signifying goats. It appears more likely, 
howeyer, that the Hebrews worshipped the demons 
adored by the ancient Tsabians, who appeared in the 
shape of goats. It is a fact well known to all who 
have carefully studied the mythology of antiquity, 
that the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and all the nations of 
the East, who believed in a superintending provi- 
dence, were of opinion that the government of the 
world was committed by the heavenly intelligences 
to an intermediate class of beings called demons, 
who acted as subordinate ministers to fulfil the de- 
signs of the higher powers to whom it properly be- 
longed to govern the universe. The noblest enjoy- 
ment which the Oriental mind could conceive to be 
experienced by the Supreme Being, was a state of en- 
tire and undisturbed repose ; and accordingly the idea 
came naturally to arise, that the cares and anxieties of 
the active management of the universe were devolved 
upon inferior deputies or ministers, who received the 
name of demons. Plato arranged these beings into 
three classes, all of which were possessed of both a 
body and a soul, the latter being an emanation from 
the Divine essence, and the former being composed 
of the particular element in which the particular 
class of demons had its residence. ‘Those of the 
first and highest order,” he tells us, “are composed 
of pure ether; those of the second order consist of 
grosser air; and demons of the third or lowest rank 
have vehicles extracted from the element of water. 
Demons of the first and secénd order are invisible 
to mankind. The aquatic demons being invested 
with vehicles of grosser materials, are sometimes 
visible, and sometimes invisible. When they do ap- 
pear, though faintly observable by the human eye, 
they strike the beholder with terror and astonish- 
ment.” Demons were supposed to be possessed 
with similar affections and feelings to those which 
actuate the human family, and therefore, while they 
filled the universe, they occupied each his own spe- 
cial locality. Every individual object in the visible 
creation had thus its presiding genius or demon; and 
in this way the religion of the heathen in its more 
primitive form was rather Pantheistic than Poly- 
theistic. Hence Mallet, in his ‘Northern Antiqui- 
ties,’ remarks, “ Each element was, according to the 
faith of primeval man, under the guidance of some 


being peculiar to it. The earth, the water, the fire, 
the air, the sun, moon, and stars, had each their re- 
spective divinity. The trees, forests, rivers, moun- 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempests, had the 
same; and merited on that score a religious worship, 
which at first could not be directed to the visible 
object, but to the intelligence with which it was ani- 
mated.” 

Plutarch’s doctrine in reference to demons was, 
that they were half related to the gods and half to 
men. But he supposed that among these interme- 
diate beings there was a graduated subordination 
according to the predominance of the divine or the 
sensuous element. When the latter prevailed the 
demons were malicious, revengeful, and cruel, re- 
quiring in order to conciliate them the offering up in 
many instances of even human sacrifices. Into this 
idea Porphyry entered, representing these demons as 
impure beings related to matter, from which the 
Platonists derived all evil. Such explanations af- 
forded the Christians a powerful weapon for assail- 
ing Paganism. 

DEMONIANISTS, those who believe in the 
reality of demoniacal possession. The question has 
often been keenly agitated among learned men, 
whether or not the demoniacs of the New Testa- 
ment were actually possessed by the Devil, and in- 
fluenced by him both mentally and corporeally. The 
neological school of theologians contend that the 
demoniaes of Scripture were either madmen or per- 
sons afflicted with epilepsy or some other cerebral 
disease ; and in support of this opinion they adduce 
medical cases in which similar symptoms have been 
exhibited. But the great mass of theological writers 
entertain very different and much sounder views of 
the subject, alleging that from the statements of the 
Evangelical historians, as well as from the whole 
facts of the cases brought forward, the demoniacs 
must have been clearly possessed by an evil spirit. 
The Demonianists, who hold firmly the doctrine of 


_devil-possession, support their opinion by various 


arguments of a very conclusive character. 

1. They refer to the whole sayings and doings of the 
demoniaes of Scripture, which are plainly inconsistent 
with the supposition that they were merely labour- 
ing under bodily disease. Thus in Mat. viii. 29, 
“They cried out, saying, What have we to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of God? art thou come hither 
to torment us before the time?” The evil spirits are 
said on one occasion to have left the demoniac and 
passed into a herd of swine. Such a transition can- 
not possibly be reconciled with any species of in- 
sanity, and can only be explained by admitting that 
the persons were really possessed by devils, which 
by Divine permission entered into the swine and 
drove them headlong into the sea. 

2. Various cases of demoniacs occur in the New 
Testament, in which not the slightest symptoms of 
mental derangement could be discerned. Thus in 
the dumb demoniac mentioned in Mat. ix. 32, and 
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Luke xi. 14, and in the dumb and blind demoniac 
referred to in Mat. xii. 22, we have no evidence that 


| the intellect was in the least degree impaired or 
affected. 


3. It is well worthy of being noticed as confirm- 
ing the reality of the demon-possession, that even in 
those cases, as in Mat. xvii. 15, where the symp- 
toms might be regarded as allied to those of epilepsy, 
an express statement is made attributing the morbid 
influences and effects to the agency of the devil. 

4. The art of divination, the exercise of which 
requires no small ingenuity and skill, and which could 
only be practised by persons in sound possession of 
their mental powers, is alleged in Acts xvi. 16, to 
have been practised by a demoniac damsel at Phi- 
lippi. 

5. Testimony from various quarters can be ad- 
duced in proof of the demoniacs of Scripture being 
actually possessed by the devil. Thus we have the 
plain statement of the Evangelists in various passages, 
but more especially in Mat. iv. 24, in which it is ex- 
pressly declared concerning Jesus, “ And his fame 
went throughout all Syria: and they brought unto him 
all sick people that were taken with divers diseases and 
torments, and those which were possessed with devils, 
and those which were lunatick, and those that had 
the palsy; and he healed them.” We have the tes- 
timony of the very enemies of Christ, who would 
have willingly denied the reality of such possession 
if they could possibly have done it, but they are 
compelled, however unwillingly, to admit his power 
over unclean spirits, Mat. ix. 34, ‘“ But the Pharisees 
said, He casteth out devils through the prince of the 
devils.” And last and greatest of all, we have the 
testimony of our blessed Lord himself, as in Mark 
ix. 25, “When Jesus saw that the people came run- 
ning together, he rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto 
him, Thou dumb and deaf spirit, I charge thee, come 
out of him, and enter no more into him;” and Luke 
xi. 19, “And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by 
whom do your sons cast them out? therefore shall 
they be your judges.” 

6. That demoniacs were not persons labouring 
under disease, is plain from the circumstance that 
the sacred writers make an express distinction be- 
tween demoniacs and diseased persons ; and likewise 
between the casting out of demons and the healing 
of the sick. Thus Mark i. 32, “ And at even, when 
the sun did set, they brought unto him all that were 
diseased, and them that were possessed with devils.” 
Luke vi. 17, 18, “ And he came down with them, 
and stood in the plain, and the company of his dis- 
ciples, and a great multitude of people out of all Ju- 
dea and Jerusalem, and from the sea-coast of Tyre 
and Sidon, which came to hear him, and to be healed 
of their diseases; and they that were vexed with 
unclean spirits: and they were healed;” Luke xiii. 
32, “ And he said unto them, Go ye, and tell that fox, 
Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and 
tc-morrow, and the third day I shall be perfected.” 


7, An additional argument in fayour of the reality 
of the devil-possessions of Scripture, may be drawn 
from the fact, that wherever circumstances are 
brought forward in reference to the demoniacs, they 
are generally such as serve to show that there was 
something extraordinary and preternatural in their 
case; for we find them doing homage to Christ and 
his apostles, and what is peculiarly striking, they 
all knew him, and united in confessing his divinity. 
Thus Mark i, 23, 24, “ And there was in their syna- 
gogue a man with an unclean spirit; and he cried 
out, saying, Let us alone; what have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth? art thou come to de- 
stroy us? I know thee who thou art, the Holy 
One of God;” Luke iy. 41, “ And devils also came 
out of many, crying out, and saying, Thou art 
Christ the Son of God. And he rebuking them, suf- 
fered them not to speak: for they knew that he was 
Christ.” 

Nor is the opinion of the Demonianists a modern 
theory, unrecognized by the ancient Christian churcli. 
On the contrary, the Fathers of the church are una- 
nimous in maintaining that the persons of whom we 
have been speaking were really possessed with de- 
mons, and the church itself, in accordance with this 
opinion, instituted a separate order of persons called 
Exorcists (which see), whose office it was to cast 
out evil spirits. 

The doctrine of spiritual influence on the minds of 
men has been held in all ages and among almost all 
nations. The gods who watched over the heroes of 
the Iliad, the demon who assiduously tracked the 
steps of Socrates, the genii of the Eastern mythology, 
the fairies and witches of the Northern nations, the 
dreaded phantoms which are supposed to rule over 
the Southern hemisphere, proclaim the universal be- 
lief in an invisible spiritual agency, exerted for good 
or for evil, wherever the human race has been found. 
“ At the present day,” as Roberts informs us, “ The 
universal opinion in the East is, that devils have the 
power to enter into and take possession of men, in 
the same sense as we understand it to have been the 
case, as described by the sacred writers. I have 
often seen the poor objects who were believed to be 
under demoniacal influence, and certainly, in some 
instances, I found it no easy matter to account for 
their conduct on natural principles; 1 have seen 
them writhe and tear themselves in the most frantic 
manner; they burst asunder the cords with which 
they were bound, and fell on the ground as if dead. 
At one time they are silent, and again most voci- 
ferous; they dash with fury among the people, and 
loudly pronounce their imprecations. But no sooner 
does the exorcist come forward, than the victim be- 
comes the subject of new emotions; he stares, talks 
incoherently, sighs and falls on the ground; and in 
the course of an hour, is as calm as any who are 
around him, Those men who profess to eject devils 
are frightful-looking creatures, and are seldom asso- 
ciated with, except in the discharge of their official 
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duties. It is a fact, that they affect to eject the evil 
spirits by their prince of devils. Females are much 
more subject to these affections than men; and Fri- 
day is the day of all others on which they are most 
liable to be attacked. I am fully of opinion that 
nearly all their possessions would be removed by 
medicine, or by arguments of a more tangible nature. 
Not long ago a young female was said to be under 
the influence of an evil spirit, but the father, being 
an unbeliever, took a large broom and began to beat 
his daughter in the most unmerciful manner. After 
some time the spirit cried aloud, ‘Do not beat me! 
do not beat me!’ and took its departure. There is 
a fiend called Poothani, which is said to take great 
delight in entering little children; but the herb called 
pa-maruta is then administered with great success.” 

In Western Africa supposed demoniacal posses- 
sions are very common, and the appearances which 
these cases exhibit, somewhat resemble those de- 
scribed in the Sacred Scriptures. Frantic ges- 
tures, convulsions, foaming at the mouth, feats of 
supernatural strength, furious ravings, lacerations of 
the body, gnashing of the teeth, and other affections 
of a similar kind, characterize those who are believed 
to be under the influence of the Evil One. In some 
of these cases, Mr. Wilson says, that the symptoms 
exhibited were, as he discovered, the effects of the 
exhibition of powerful narcotics, and in others they 
appeared to him to be plainly the result of an excited 
state of the nerves. On the Pongo coast there are 
four or five classes of spirits which, it is believed, may 
enter into a man, and when any one is supposed to 
be possessed, he passes through the hands of the 
priests of these different orders, till some one declares 
it to be a case with which he is acquainted, and 
which he can cure. A temporary house is built, 
dancing commences, various ceremonies are per- 
formed, medicines are administered, and after a fort- 
night spent in this way, night and day, during which 
the performers are amply supplied with food and 
rum, the cure is pronounced complete. A house is 
then built near the residence of the cured demoniac, 
which is intended to accommodate the ejected devil, 
who is henceforth to become his tutelar god, to 
whom he must pay all due respect, and whose com- 
mands he must implicitly obey, if he would not in- 
cur the penalty of a return of the demoniacal pos- 
session. 

DENDRITES (Gr. dendron, a tree), the god of a 
tree, a surname of Dionysus (which see). 

DENDRITES, a name given to those Greek 
monks in the twelfth century who passed their lives 
on high trees. 

DENDRITIS, the goddess of the tree, a sur- 
name of Helena, under which she had a sanctuary 
built to her at Rhodes. 

DENDROPHORI. 
PHORIUM. 

DENMARK (Cuurcu oF). The early history of 
the Danes, as well as of the other Scandinavian 


See CoLLEGIUM DENDRO- 


tribes, is involved in mystery and legendary dark- 
ness. It is not improbable that Denmark was ori- 
ginally peopled by a colony of Scythians, from the 
north of the Euxiné sea, and who, bearing the name 
of Cimmerians, gave rise to the appellation Cimbri, 
which this people bore so long before they assumed the 
name of Danes. Little is known of this early colony, 
except that they formed a portion of the barbarians 
from the North who overran the Roman Empire 
rather more than a century before the birth of Christ. 
Their own historical monuments, however, go no 
farther back than the arrival of Odin, which is usually 
dated B.c. 70. Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote about 
the middle of the twelfth century, supposes that the 
Danish monarchy was founded by a person of th® 
name of Dan, from whom the country was called Den- 
mark ; that he lived in the year of the world 2910, and 
that the country has ever since been governed by his 
posterity. Sweno, a contemporary of Saxo, who 
also wrote a history of Denmark, traces the founda- 
tion of the monarchy to Skjéld, the son of Odin, 
thus following the statements of the Icelandic 
chronicles. 

The existence of a powerful sovereign in the north 
of Europe, called Odin, is not merely borne out by 
the traditions prevalent throughout the Scandinavian 
territories, but by the ancient poems and chronicles, 
as well as by the institutions and customs of these 
northern nations. From the various records which 
profess to detail the history of this remarkable per- 
sonage, we learn that he commanded the AMsir, a 
people inhabiting the country situated between the 
HKuxine and the Caspian seas. The principal city 
was named Asgard. Having collected a numerous 
army, Odin marched towards the north and west of 
Europe, subduing all the nations through which he 
passed, and giving them to one or other of his sons 
for subjects. From these princes various noble fa- 
milies of the North claim their descent. Having 
distributed the new governments among his sons, he 
proceeded towards Scandinavia, where Denmark 
having submitted to his arms, he appointed his son 
Skjéld king over that country, the first who is al- 
leged to have borne that title. 

It is not easy to determine what was the precise 
nature of the religion anciently professed in the north 
of Europe. As far as it can be ascertained from 
Latin and Greek authors who have written on the 
subject, it consisted of various elementary principles, 
which are thus sketched by Mallet in his ‘ Northern 
Antiquities :’ “It taught the being of a ‘supreme 
God, master of the universe, to whom all things were 
submissive and obedient.’ Such, according to Taci- 
tus, was the supreme God of the Germans. The 
ancient Icelandic mythology calls him ‘the author 
of every thing that existeth; the eternal, the an- 
cient, the living and awful Being, the searcher into 
concealed things, the Being that never changeth.’ 
This religion attributed to the Supreme Deity ‘an 
infinite power, a boundless knowledge, an incorrup- 
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tible justice,’ and forbade its followers to represent 
him under any corporeal form. They were not even 
to think of confining him within the enclosure of 
walls, but were taught that it was only within woods 
and consecrated forests that they could serve him 
properly. There he seemed to reign in silence, and 
to make himself felt by the respect which he inspired. 
It was an injurious extravagance to attribute to this 
deity a human figure, to erect statues to him, to 
suppose him of any sex, or to represent him by 
images. From this supreme God were sprung (as it 
were emanations of his divinity) an infinite number of 
subaltern deities and genii, of which every part of the 
visible world was the seat and temple. These intel- 
ligences did not barely reside in each part of nature; 
they directed its operations, it was the organ or in- 
strument of their love or liberality to mankind. 
Each element was under the guidance of some being 
peculiar to it. The earth, the water, the fire, the 
air, the sun, moon, and stars had each their respec- 
tive divinity. The trees, forests, rivers, mountains, 
rocks, winds, thunder and tempests had the same; 
and merited on that score a religious worship, which, 
at first, could not be directed to the visible object, 
- but to the intelligence with which it was animated. 
The motive of this worship was the fear of a deity 
irritated by the sins of men, but who, at the same 
time, was merciful, and-capable of being appeased by 
prayer and repentance. They looked up to him as 
to the active principle, which, by uniting with the 
earth or passive principle, had produced men, ani- 
mals, plants, and all visible beings; they even be- 
lieved that he was the only agent in nature, who 


preserves the several beings, and disposes of all. 


events. To serve this divinity with sacrifices and 
prayers, to do no wrong to others, and to be brave 
and intrepid in themselves, were all the moral con- 
sequences they derived from these doctrines. Lastly, 
the belief of a future state cemented and completed 
the whole building. Cruel tortures were there re- 
served for such as despised these three fundamental 
precepts of morality, and joys without number and 
without end awaited every religious, just, and valiant 
man.” 

This primitive religion of the Northern nations 
lost much of: its original purity, and underwent -re- 
markable changes in the course of the seven or eight 
centuries which intervened between the time of 
Odin and the conversion of Denmark to the Chris- 
tian faith. The most striking alteration which took 
place during that period was in the number of the 
gods who were to be worshipped. The Supreme 
Being, instead of presiding over and regulating uni- 
versal nature, came to be restricted to one province, 
and passed among the great mass of the people for 
the God of War. The Danes seem to have paid the 
highest honours to Odin. The prose Edda reckons 
up twelve gods, and as many goddesses, to whom 
divine honours were due, and who, though they had 
all a certain power, were nevertheless obliged to 
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obey Odin, the most ancient of the gods, and the 
great principle of all things. 
of these Scandinavian gods are to be found at this 
In the 
middle of a plain, or upon some little hill, are to be 
seen altars around which the people were wont to 
assemble for sacrifice. These altars generally con- 
sist of three long pieces of rock set upright, which 
serve for a basis to a great flat stone forming the 
table of the altar. There is commonly found a large 
cavity underneath the altar, which might be intended 
to receive the blood of the victims, and stones for 
striking fire are almost invariably found scattered 
around it. At length, as the Scandinavians formed 
connections with other countries of Europe, temples 
began to be built, and idols introduced. The parti- 
cular details of the ancient worship of these northern 
countries will be found in another article. (See 
SCANDINAVIANS, RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT.) 

The first efforts to Christianize Denmark were 
made by Anglo-Saxon missionaries in the seventh 
century. An English presbyter named Willibrord, 
who in A. D. 696 was consecrated archbishop of the 
Frisias, passed into Jutland. His mission to that 
region failed, but he purchased thirty children of 
the natives, whom he instructed in the knowledge of 
Christianity, and when he landed on Heligoland, the 
island dedicated to the old German idol Fosite, he 


wished to establish his abode there in order to bap- ~ 


tize them. But to disturb anything dedicated on 
the holy island to the Deity was regarded as a heavy 
offence. When Willibrord, therefore, ventured to 
baptize the children in the sacred fountain, and his 
companions slew some of the consecrated animals, 
the rage of the people was so violently excited, that 
they made the intruders cast lots which of them 
should be slain as an offering to the idols. The 
individual on whom the lot fell was sacrificed ac- 
cordingly, and the rest of the party were dismissed 
into the Frankish territory. 

It was only, however, in the ninth century, that 
Christianity can be said to have found a footing in 
Denmark. The circumstances which in the course 
of Providence led to this important event, are thus 
stated by Neander: “In Denmark certain feuds had 
arisen, touching the right of succession to the 
crown; and, on this occasion, the interference of 
Lewis the Pious, Emperor of Germany, was solicited 
by one of ‘the princes, Harald Krag, who ruled in 
Jutland. In answer to this application, he sent, in 
822, an ambassador to Denmark; and, with the ne- 
gotiations which ensued, was introduced a proposi- 
tion for the establishment, or at least to prepare the 
way for the establishment, of a mission among the 
Danes. The primate of France, Ebbo, archbishop 
of Rheims, a man educated at the imperial court, and 
for a time the emperor’s favourite minister, was se- 
lected by him for the management of this business. 
Ebbo, who at the court of his sovereign had often 
seen ambassadors from the pagan Danes, had for a 
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long time before felt desirous of consecrating himself 
to the work of converting that people. Practised in 
the affairs of the world, and ardently devoted to the 
spread of Christianity, as well as confident of its 
triumphant progress, he was peculiarly qualified to 
unite the office of ambassador with that of a teacher 
among the heathen. Halitgar, bishop of Cambray, 
author of the Liber Poenitentialis, was for a while 
associated with him; and the emperor made him the 
grant of a place called Welanao or Welna, probably 
the present Munsterdorf, near Itzehoe, as a secure 
retreat, as well as a means of support during his la- 
bours in the north. He succeeded in gaining over 
king Harald himself, and those immediately about his 
person, to Christianity ; though political reasons may 
no doubt have contributed somewhat to this success. 
In the year 826, the king, with his wife and a nu- 
merous train of followers, made a visit to the em- 
peror at Ingelheim, where the rite of baptism was 
with great solemnity administered to him and to 
several others. ‘The emperor himself stood god- 
father to the king, and the empress Judith, god-mo- 
ther to the queen.” 

When king Harald proposed to return to his 
country, a monk of great zeal and piety, named 
Anschar or Ansgar, was selected to accompany him, 
with the view of endeavouring to convert the Danes 
from Paganism to Christianity. On reaching the 
scene of his missionary labours, Anschar commenced 
his work by purchasing native boys, whom, with 
others presented to him by the king, he took under 
his own care to educate and train as teachers for 
their countrymen. ‘This missionary institution com- 
menced with twelve pupils. The unsettled condition 
of the country prevented him from doing more. 
The king had alienated his people from him by em- 
bracing Christianity, and forming connections with 
the Franks, and in A. D. 828 he was driven from the 
country and compelled to seek refuge in a Frankish 
feof, which he had received as a present from the 
emperor. In consequence of the flight of Harald, 
Anschar was discouraged, and feeling that it was 
unsafe and inexpedient to continue his labours in 
Denmark, he availed himself of an invitation to pass 
over to Sweden, where some seeds of Christianity 
had already been scattered. 

After the departure of Anschar, the Danish mis- 
sion passed into the hands of a monk called Gislema, 
who, however, felt himself not a little crippled in his 
exertions by the determined opposition of Horick, 
king of Jutland, hitherto a violent enemy to Chris- 
tianity. Anschar, in the course of ashort time, hay- 
ing been compelled to quit his missionary sphere in 
Sweden, was elevated by the emperor of Germany to 
the rank of an archbishop, and taking advantage of 
his improved position, he entered into correspon- 
dence with Horick, and so won his confidence, that 
he was permitted to lay the foundation of a Chris- 
tian church, and to establish Christian worship 
wherever he chose, as well as to instruct and bap- 


tize all who desired it. Having selected Schleswig: 
a town situated on the borders of the two kingdoms, 
he planted a church there, which was instrumental 
in turning many from the worship of idols to the 
adoption of the Christian faith. 

The prospects of the mission in Denmark were in 
a short time clouded by the death of Horick, who 
was killed in battle, and the succession of Horick I1., 
who was unfavourable to the Christian cause. The 
doors of the Christian church at Schleswig were 
closed, Christian worship was forbidden, and the priest 
obliged to flee. The check, however, was only tem- 
porary. Anschar was invited to send back the priest, 
the church at Schleswig was re-opened, and what the . 
Pagans would not suffer through fear of enchant- 
ment, it was provided with a bell. Liberty was also 
given to form a second church at Ripen in Jutland. 
Anschar was unwearied in his efforts to carry forward 
the good work, and even on his dying bed the sal- 
vation of the Danes and Swedes occupied his mind. 
In a letter written during his last illness, he recom- 
mended to the German bishops and to King Lewis 
to use all their exertions for the continuance of these 
missions. 

Rimbert, the successor of Anschar, strove to fol- 
low in his steps. He made several journeys, not with- 
out great danger, to Denmark and Sweden. But the 
circumstances of the times were far from favourable 
to the progress of Christianity among the Scandina- 
vian tribes, engaged as they were in predatory and 
piratical incursions into Germany, England, and 
France. Yet the Danes, by their settlements in 
England, were brought more nearly within the range 
of Christian influences. During the first half of the 
tenth century, a violent persecution of the Chris- 
tians in Denmark took place under the authority of 
King Gurm, who had usurped the throne of that 
country. At length, however, the German emperor, 
Henry I., in A. D. 934, interposed, and compelled the 
Danish sovereign not only to sheathe the sword of 
persecution, but to surrender the province of Schles- 
wig to the German empire. This province afforded 
for the first time a stable and secure seat for 
the Christian church. It was now occupied by a 
colony of Christians, thus affording a convenient 
point from which Christianity might bear upon Den- 
mark. The archbishop Unni taking advantage of 
this happy change, again made a missionary tour to 
the North. The king Gurm was as bitterly opposed 
as ever to the Christian faith; but it was otherwise 
with his son Harald, who had been trained up in a 
knowledge of Christianity by his mother Thyra, a 
daughter of the first Christian prince Harald. The 
young prince had not been baptized, but he openly 
avowed his favour for the Christians, and through 
the whole period of his reign of fifty years, he en- 
couraged as far as possible the spread of Christianity 
in his dominions. A war between this prince and the 
emperor Otho I. terminated in A.D. 972 by a treaty 
of peace, which tended in no small degree to bring 
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about the first establishment of the Christian church 
in Denmark. Harald, with his wife Gunild, received 
baptism in the presence of the emperor, and the 
latter stood god-father at the baptism of the young 
Prince Sueno. It was in the reign of Harald that 
Adaldag, archbishop of Hamburg and Bremen, was 
enabled to conceive and carry out the plan of conse- 
crating several bishops for Denmark. 

A keen contest now ensued between the Pagan 
and Christian parties among the Danes, the former 
being aided and abetted by Sueno, the king’s son. 
In A. D. 991, Harald perished in battle, and Sueno, 
on mounting the throne, banished the Christian 
priests, and re-established the old religion. It was 
under this monarch that the Danes conquered Eng- 
land, and on establishing himself in a Christian land, 
Sueno gave up his opposition to Christianity, and even 
professed anew to embrace it. His son, Canute the 
Great, was won over to Christianity by the influence 
of the Christian Church in England, and on sueceed- 
ing to the government, he applied himself with great 
zeal to the work of giving a firm foundation to the 
Christian church in Denmark. To reclaim the Pa- 
gans, who were still very numerous, churches were 
built and Anglo-Saxon missionaries appointed. 

In the eleventh century, the church in Denmark 
was treated with much favour by Sweyn II. This 
monarch erected and liberally endowed a number of 
places of worship, besides founding four new bish- 
oprics, two in Seania, and two in Jutland. But 
though thus zealous in advancing the spiritual good 
of his subjects, his own private character was more 
than questionable. By his licentious conduct he ex- 
posed himself to ecclesiastical censures. The fol- 
lowing incident, showing the stern authority which 
the church could exercise even over a royal delin- 
quent, is related by Dr. Dunham, in his ‘ History of 
Scandinavia :’ “Sweyn was a man of strong pas- 
sions, and of irritable temperament. In a festival 
which he gave to his chief nobles in the city of Roskild, 
some of the guests, heated by wine, indulged them- 
selves in imprudent, though perhaps true, remarks 
on his conduct. The following morning, some offi- 
cious tale-bearers acquainted him with the circum- 
stance; and in the rage of the moment he ordered 
them to be put to death, though they were then at 
mass in the cathedral—that very cathedral which had 
been the scene of his own father’s murder. When, 
on the day following this tragical event, he proceeded 
to the church, he was met by the bishop, who, ele- 
vating the crosier, commanded him to retire, and not 
to pollute by his presence the house of God—that 
house which he had already desecrated by blood. 
His attendants drew their swords, but he forbade 
them to exercise any degree of violence towards a 
man who, in the discharge of his duty, defied even 
kings. Retiring mournfully to his palace, he as- 
sumed the garb of penance, wept and prayed, and 
lamented his crime during three days. He then pre- 
sented himself, in the same mean apparel, before the 


gates of the cathedral. The bishop was in the midst 
of the service ; the Kyrie Eleison had been chaunted, 
and the Gloria about to commence, when he was in- 
formed that the royal penitent was outside the gates. 
Leaving the altar, he repaired to the spot, raised the 
suppliant monarch, and greeted him with the kiss of 
peace. Bringing him into the church, he heard his 
confession, removed the excommunication, and al- 
lowed him to join in the service. Soon afterwards, 
in the same cathedral, the king made a public con- 
fession of his crime, asked pardon alike of God and 
man, was allowed to resume his /royal apparel, and 
solemnly absolved. But he had yet to make satis- 
faction to the kindred of the deceased in conformity 
with the law; and to mitigate the canonical penance, 
he presented one of his domains to the church. The 
name of this prelate (no unworthy rival of St. Am- 
brose) should be embalmed in history. He was an 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastic, William, whom the arch- 
bishop of Bremen had nominated to that dignity, 
and who had previously. been the secretary of Canute 
the Great. During the long period that he had 
governed the diocese of Roskild, he had won the 
esteem of all men alike by his talents and his vir- 
tues. For the latter he had the reputation of a saint 
(and he deserved the distinction better than nine- 
tenths of the semi-deities whose names disgrace the 
calendar), and for the former, that of a wizard. It 
is no disparagement to the honour of this apostolic 
churchman, that he had previously been the intimate 
friend of the monarch; nor any to. that of Sweyn, 
that after this event he honoured this bishop more 
than he had done before.” 

From this time till his death Sweyn continued an 
obedient son of the Roman Catholic church. He 
spent large sums in supporting missions in Sweden, 
Norway, and the isles. In his reign the Pagans of 
Bernholm were converted to Christianity, destroying 
with contempt the idol Frigga, which they had so 
long been accustomed to worship. ‘Towards the end 
of the eleventh century, the church in Denmark re- 
ceived considerable increase of power through the 
favour of Canute,[V. surnamed the saint. He ex- 
empted ecclesiastics from all dependence on the 
secular authority ; he raised bishops to a level with 
dukes and princes; he brought the clergy into his 
council, and endeavoured to give them a voice in the 
assembly of the states. A line of proceeding so un- 
popular with all parties, except churchmen them- 
selves, could not fail to be followed with unhappy 
consequences. The people rose in revolt, and Ca- 
nute fell a victim to the indignation of the mob. 
The unfortunate king was succeeded by his brother 
Eric III., surnamed the Good, one of the best 
princes that ever occupied the Danish throne. To 
check the extravagant power of the archbishop of 
Bremen, whose jurisdiction extended over the whole 
North, this wary prince prevailed upon the Pope to 
erect an additional archbishopric at Lund. He made 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and visited Rome in 
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person, that he might secure the favour and support 
of the Ponti. He made large donations to the 
church in his own dominions, and gave a settlement 
to the Cistercian order among his people, besides 
founding at Lucca a cloister for the accommodation 
of Danish palimers. In short, such was his devotion 
to the interests of mother church, that he is styled a 
saint by more than one writer of his times. 
Denmark was now to a great extent a professedly 
Christian country, but the population on the coasts 
were much molested by the incursions of Pagan 
pirates. At length Valdemar I., surnamed the Great, 
resolved to destroy the strongholds of these lawless 
rovers, to cut their gods in pieces, and convert them 
to Christianity. With these intentions he led an 


| armament against the isle of Rugen, which was in- 


habited by a race of fierce and cruel idolaters. ‘The 
account of the expedition is interesting, as given by 
Dunham: “To their gigantic idol, Svantovit, they 
offered human sacrifices, and believed a Christian to 
be the most acceptable of all. The high-priest had 
unbounded power over them. He was the inter- 


|| preter of the idol’s will; he was the great augur; he 


prophesied ; nobody but him could approach the 
deity. The treasures laid at the idol’s feet from most 
Then 
there was a fine white horse, which the high-priest 
only could approach; and in it the spirit of the deity 


| often resided. The animal was believed to under. 


take immense journeys every night, while sleep op- 
pressed mortals. Three hundred chosen warriors 
formed a guard of honour to the idol; they too 
brought all which they took in war to the sanctuary. 
There was a prestige connected with the temple ; it 
was regarded as the palladium not of the island 
merely, but of Slavonic freedom; and all approach to 
it was carefully guarded. Valdemar was not dis- 
mayed. He pushed with vigour the siege of Ar- 
cona ; and was about to carry it by assault, when his 
two military churchmen, Absalom, bishop of Ros- 
kild, and Eskil, archbishop of Lund, advised him to 
spare the idolaters upon the following conditions: 
that they would deliver him their idol with all the 
treasure ; that they would release, without ransom, 
all their Christian slaves; that all would embrace, 
and with constancy, the gospel of Christ ; that the 
lands now belonging to their priests should be trans- 
ferred to the support of Christian churches ; that, 
whenever required, they would serve in the armies 
of the king; and that they would pay him an annual 
tribute. Hostages being given for the performance 
of these stipulations, the invaders entered the tem- 
ple, and proceeded to destroy Svantovit, under the 
eyes of a multitude of Pagans, who expected every 
moment to see a dreadful miracle. The idol was so 
large, that they could not at once hurl it to the 
ground, lest it should fall on some one, and the Pa- 
gans be enabled to boast of its having revenged 
itself. They broke it in pieces; and the wood was 
cut up into logs for the fires of the camp. Great 


was the amazeinent of the spectators to witness this 
tameness on the part of so potent a god; and they 
could only account for it by inferring that Christ was 
still more powerful. The temple was next burnt ; 
and so were three others, all with idols. The numer- 
ous garrisons of the island were made to capitulate ; 
the victors returned to Denmark in triumph; and 
missionaries were sent to instruct the inhabitants in 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity. At the in- 
stance of Bishop Absalom, the island was annexed 
to the diocese of Roskild. This was a glorious and it 
was an enduring conquest ; a fierce people were con- 
verted into harmonised subjects, and piracy lost its 
great support.” 

But while Valdemar was thus zealous in attacking 
the idolaters on the coast of the Baltic, he yielded 
so much to the influence of the clergy of his own 
kingdom, that he was persuaded to collect the tithes 
even by the sword. The impost was unpopular, 
more especially among the Scanians, who were also 
unfriendly to bishops, and still more to clerical celi- 
bacy. Neither mild nor severe measures were effec- 
tual in inducing them to pay the obnoxious tax, and 
at length Valdemar, dreading greater evils, suspended 
the collection until the people should be more acces- 
sible to reason. In the thirteenth century, so un- 
bounded had the power of the Danish clergy become, 
that Christopher I., in consequence of a supposed 
encroachment on the privileges of the church, was 
excommunicated, and his kingdom put under an in- 
terdict. This bold step roused the resentment of the 
king and his nobles, and in revenge a royal decree 
was issued revoking the concessions of privileges, 
immunities, and even domains made by his ancestors 
to the cathedral of Lund. <A contest thus commenced 
between the king and the church, which must have 
led to the most disastrous results to the kingdom at 
large, had it not been abruptly terminated by the 
sudden death of the monarch; but the interdict con- 
tinued for a number of years, until, by a general 
council held at Lyons a. p. 1274, it was removed, 
and the following year, the king, Eric VII. was recon- 
ciled to the church, though even after that time he 
frequently seized the church tithes, and applied to 
his own use the produce arising from the monastic 
domains. Nor was his son and successor, Eric VIIL., 
less involved in quarrels with the church. Again 
was the kingdom placed under interdict on account 
of indignities offered to the archbishop of Lund; the 
king was condemned by the Pope and a commission 
of cardinals to pay a large fine, and in default of pay- 
ment, not only was the kingdom to remain under in- 
terdict, but the royal offender was to be -excommuni- 
cated along with his brother Christopher, who had 
been the main instrument in arresting the archbishop. 
Matters, however, were compromised, the fine was 
reduced to a comparatively small sum, and the quar- 
rel came toan end. From this time onward till the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, the church 
continued to maintain its authority and power 
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unresisted by the people and unopposed by the 
State. 

From the contiguity of Denmark to the Protest- 
ant states of Germany the new opinions found their 
way into that country almost immediately after their 
promulgation by Luther. Christian, the heir of the 
thrones of Denmark and Norway, so far favoured the 
Protestant cause, that he sent for missionaries to 
preach it openly; but in a short time he withdrew 
his countenance from the movement, and even dis- 
avowed what he had previously sanctioned. Fre- 
deric I., the then reigning sovereign, not only toler- 
ated the new doctrines, but secretly encouraged their 
diffusion, At the diet of Odensay in 1527, he went 
much farther, and exhorted the bishops to enforce, 
in their respective dioceses, the preaching of the 
pure word of God, divested of the corruptions 
which had been associated with it. The leaning to 
the Lutheran doctrines, which the king evidently 
showed, had its effect notwithstanding the opposition 
of the bishops. The assembled states decreed that 
there should be perfect liberty of conscience; that 
priests, monks, and nuns might lawfully marry ; that 
the pallium should no longer be solicited from the 
Pope; that bishops should be , eee by the chap- 
ters, and confirmed by the crown without Papal 
bulls. These were decided steps towards the intro- 
duction of the reformed principles into Denmark. 
The improvement went forward. Many of the reli- 
gious establishments were forsaken by their inmates, 
and their revenues were seized by the crown, some of 
the domains being given up to thé secular nobles. 


No bishop was now elected without the recommen _ 


dation of the crown. Lutheran missionaries began 
everywhere to make their appearance, exciting a 
great sensation among the people by their zeal and 
the novelty of their manner. In the cities where 
intelligence more abounded, the new doctrines ra- 
pidly spread, and even in the rural districts not a 
few were found holding keenly Protestant views. 
The ancient church at this time received a blow from 
which it could not afterwards recover. The Romish 
clergy had now lost their hold of the people, and 
their system was plainly destined to fall. One of 
the last acts of Frederic I., who had been mainly 
instrumental in bringing about this important change, 
was to receive the Confession of Augsburg, which 
he imposed on his Protestant subjects, leaving those 
who still adhered to Romanism to follow their own 
conscientious convictions. 
An interregnum followed the death of Frederic, 
and, taking advantage of the unsettled state of the 
country, the Romish clergy made great efforts to re- 
cover the privileges which they had lost during the 
late reign. Nor were they altogether unsuccessful. 
At a meeting of the states-general, held in A. D. 
1533, a decree was passed that bishops alone should 
have the power of conferring holy orders ; that the 
tithes should be duly paid, and whoever should not 
pay should have no protection from the civil 


power ; that bequests to the church might be law- 
fully made and peacefully enjoyed; that the church 
should be supported in her actual rights and pos- 
sessions. These concessions, however, were all of 
them withdrawn by Christian HI. on his accession 
to the throne. His first step was to exclude the 
bishops from the senate, and to interdict them from 
all authority in temporal concerns, Having accom. 
plished this object, he called a private meeting of 
his senators, at which a resolution was passed, to 
confiscate the revenues of the bishops for the use of 
the state, to destroy their jurisdiction in the church, 
as well as in the state, and not to restore them if 
even a general council should decree their restora- 
tion, unless the king, the senate, and the states of 
the realm should revoke the present resolution. It 
was also agreed to adhere in future to the Protestant 
religion, and to defend and advance its interests. An 
act, embodying these resolutions, was signed by each 
member, who promised to keep them secret. Hay- 
ing thus secured the support of his senators, Chris- 
tian proceeded to take some bold steps for the ac- 
complishment of his design. All the bishops of the 
kingdom were seized and put in close custody. To 
justify this extraordinary step in the eyes of the na- 
tion and of Europe, Christian assembled the states 
at Copenhagen, when, after a viclent denunciation 
of the Romish clergy by the king, their domina- 
tion was formally declared at an end, and the Ro- 
man Catholic worship abolished. The church 
revenues were adjudged to state purposes, to the 
support of the Protestant ministers, to the mainte- 
nance of the poor, to the foundation of hospitals, and 
to the sustentation of the university and the schools. 

Thus was the Protestant Church established in 
Denmark on the firm and solid footing on which it 
has rested down to the present day. It was not, how- 
ever, till the reign of Christian V. that the consti- 
tution of the Danish Lutheran Church was fully 
settled, when, in 1683, the code of Danish laws, 
civil and ecclesiastical, which are still in force, was 
drawn up, confirmed, and sanctioned by the king. 
In this code, the religion of the Danish dominions is 
restricted to the faith of the Lutheran Church. The 
Danish ritual was first prepared, sanctioned, and 
published in 1685, and a Latin translation of it was 
published in 1706. 

In Denmark, as well as in Sweden and Norway, 
no person is permitted to fill any office, civil or mili- 
tary, unless he belongs to the Lutheran church. 
Hence the great importance attached in these, and 
indeed in all Lutheran countries, to the rite of con- 
firmation by the bishop or dean. “It is not only 
considered,” says Mr. Samuel Laing, “as a religious, 
but also as a civil act, and one of the greatest import- 
ance to the individual in every station, from the 
highest to the lowest. It is the proof of having at- 
tained majority in years, and competency for offices, 
duties, and legal acts. The certificate of confirma- 
tion is required in all engagements, as regularly as 
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a certificate of character from the last employer.” 
The manner in which an individual is trained before 
the administration of this important ceremony is 
thus detailed by the same shrewd and intelligent 
writer: “There is a long previous educational pre- 
paration, often of six or even twelve months, in 
which each individual is instructed by the parish 
minister. He is answerable, and his professional 
character is at stake, that each individual whom he 
presents for examination to the bishop or dean can 
read, understands the Scriptures, the catechism, the 
prayer-book, according to the means and opportuni- 
ties of the parents to give, and the capacity of the 
young person to receive, education. The examina- 
tion by the bishop, or dean, is strict; and to be 
turned back from ignorance would be a serious loss 
of character, affecting the material interests both of 
the clergyman who had brought forward the young 
person unprepared, and of the parents of the young 
person, whose state of minority is prolonged, and 
who, unless he is confirmed, can find no employer. 
In those purely Lutheran countries there is very 
little dissent from the established Church, in conse- 
quence, perhaps, of the educational preparation given 
to each individual for this rite, and of the importance 
attached to it; and the few dissenters, Mennonites 
or Herrenhuters, or Moravians, live together, in gen- 
eral, in distinct colonies, or towns, and are not scat- 
tered through the population. .The individual not 
passing through the education preparatory to con- 
firmation would stand alone in his neighbourhood, 
without employment or countenance from any other 
body of his own persuasion. One evil attends this 
strict examination preparatory to receiving confirma- 
tion. It unquestionably promotes, or rather enforces 
indirectly, the education of the youth by the interests 
of the parents, the youth himself, and the minister, 
and by the immediate advantage it presents of en- 
abling the young person to enter into his future trade 
or profession as a man who has attained majority ; 
but it is too liable to be considered as taking a final 
degree in religion and religious knowledge. Taking a 
degree in medical, legal, or theological science is very 
often the ultimate effort of the students, that at 
which they stand still all their lives. This is ob- 
servable in the state of religion, in Lutheran coun- 
tries. The mind may be saturated too early with 
the knowledge required for attaining a certain end, 
and the end being attained, the knowledge is thrown 
aside, or perhaps only remembered and referred to 
with disgust.” 

Confirmation in the case of the young, and confes- 
sion in all cases, must in the Church of Denmark 
precede admission to the Lord’s Supper, and the lat- 
ter ordinance must have been received by both par- 
ties before marriage. In dispensing baptism, exorcism 
is practised, and the trine aspersion with the sign of 
the cross on the head and breast, accompanied with 
the imposition of hands. Lay baptism, even though 
performed by females, is in some cases considered as 
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valid. Five sponsors or witnesses, of both sexes, are 
usually present at the administration of baptism, but 
they bear no responsibility in regard to the child 
during the life of the parents. The Lord’s Supper 
is celebrated in towns weekly, but in rural parishes 
monthly, or even more rarely, On these occasions 
wafers are used instead of bread, one of them being 
put into the mouth of each communicant by the offi- 
ciating clergyman. In placing the wafer in the 
mouth, the minister says, Hoc est verum Jesu corpus, 
This is the true body of Jesus; and in giving the 
cup, he adds, Hic est verus Jesu sanguis, This is the 
true blood of Jesus. Sometimes the organ plays 
during the whole administration of the ordinance. 
Lighted wax candles are usually, in Denmark at 
least, though not in Sweden, nor in many of the 
Lutheran churches of Germany, placed upon the 
altar during the dispensation of the eucharist. Even 
in administering the ordinance to the sick, one or 
two lighted candles are enjoined by the ritual to be 
used. In receiving the sacrament the communicants 
kneel, the males on the right side of the altar, and 
the females on the left. In this point also the Lu- 
theran church of Denmark differs from the Lutheran 
church in Germany, where in general the communi- 
cants do not kneel, but approach the altar singly, 
and after receiving the bread and wine retire. In 
the Danish church the minister neither kneels during 
any part of the service, nor does he partake of the 
elements himself, but is required by the ritual to 
communicate outside the altar rails, as the congrega- 
tion do, using the ministry of another. 

The three great festivals of Christmas, Easter, and 
Pentecost, are celebrated each of them for two suc- 
cessive days, three services being prescribed for each 
day, and the communion being appointed to be ob- 
served on the first morning of each festival, at the 
first of the three services. Lent is the only fast ob- 
served in this church. Various other festivals are 
eelebrated in the course of the year, besides the 
three already mentioned. 

The funeral ceremony in Denmark is simple, but 
exceedingly impressive, consisting merely in the re- 
petition by the clergyman of these three sentences 
in Danish, “ From the earth thou didst spring ;” “To 
the earth thou shalt return ;” ‘“ From the earth thou 
shalt rise again;” and at the repetition of each of 
these sentences, the minister throws a quantity of 
earth on the body when it is let down into the 
grave. Occasionally a funeral oration is delivered. 

In Denmark, as indeed in all the Scandinavian 
countries, there is a peculiarity in reference to mar- 
riage, which recalls the Oriental customs—that the 
parties before being united by the marriage tie, have 
generally for some time been betrothed to each other. 
No small importance is attached to the latter cere- 
mony, as we learn from the description of Mr. Laing 
in his ‘Denmark and the Duchies:’ “The betrothal 
isa solemn act much more imposing and binding than 
our simple engagement to marry. The betrothal is 
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regularly a ceremonial in which rings are exchanged, 


and mutual acceptance before witnesses of the family 
friends of both parties, takes place, although the 
actual marriage is postponed for one, and even for 
several years. I have heard of parties having been 
betrothed above twenty years before they could af- 
ford to marry. In real life, there is both evil and 
good in this custom. Boys and girls engage them- 
selves, exchange rings and love tokens, and conceive 
thernselves bound together for life before they know 
their own minds, or circumstances, and, at a maturer 
age, inclination, as well as prudence, may forbid the 
banns. But they are betrothed; and although it 
may have been privately, and clandestinely, the be- 
trothal is, in their own minds, as sacred as marriage. 
The betrothal is in Denmark, from the custom of 
the country, a kind of public solemn act, has a kind 
of sanctity attached to it, more than the simple pri- 
vate engagement, understanding, or promise, between 
the parties. People may be engaged to be betrothed, 
although the betrothal itself is only an engagement 
to be married. It always precedes the marriage by 
a few weeks, or months, even where there is no rea- 
son to delay the ceremony, and the betrothed lady 
has her status in society, different from that of the 
bride whose marriage day is fixed, or from that of the 
woman already married, but it is conventionally ac- 
knowledged. Parties may and do recede from it by 
mutual agreement, from prudential or other causes, 
without the censure, and éclat, of a dissolution of a 
marriage. They renounce their mutual obligations, 
return their rings, and quietly cease those exclusive 
attentions which showed they were betrothed. It is 


to the effect of betrothal, that the actual dissolution’ 


of the marriage tie is so much: less frequent than we 
might expect from the facility with which, in most 
Lutheran countries, a divorce may be obtained. In- 
compatibility of temper, confirmed disease, insanity, 
conviction of crime, extravagance, habits of drunken- 
ness, of gaming, of neglect, and even a mutual agree- 
ment to be divorced persevered in after an interval 
of two years from the formal notice by the parties to 
the Consistory of the district, are grounds upon which 
divorce will be pronounced in the ecclesiastical court 
of the district, and the parties released altogether 
from the marriage tie, and set free to marry again. 
The opportunity, which the betrothal affords, of par- 
ties knowing each other, and of getting rid of each 
other before marriage, if any such causes as would 
have led to dissolution of the marriage are discovered 
in either party, render divorces more rare, and the 
great facility of divorce less nocuous in society than 
we might suppose.” 

The oldest churches in Denmark are built in the 
form of a cross. In some of the churches crucifixes 
are placed upon the altar, and paintings may be seen 
upon the walls, but not painted glass. The ceilings 
or roofs are occasionally ornamented with gilded 
stars, and the ceiling of the chancel with represen- 
tations of the sun and moon. The attendance on 


Divine worship is by no means so general among 
the Danes as among the Norwegians. ‘The service 
is usually commenced, as well as closed, by a short 
prayer offered up by the catechist, standing on the 
steps leading up to the chancel with his face towards 
the congregation, A great part of the service con- 
sists of praise or rather chanting, for the passages 
selected from the Prayer-Book to be sung are not 
in metre but in prose. Though the churches are 
almost all of them provided with excellent organs, 
the people join in praise with scarcely a single 
exception. That the congregation may be fully 
aware what passages are to be sung, they are 
marked on boards which are hung up in different 
parts of the church. The collect and the epistle 
are read at the altar, or chanted at the pleasure of 
the officiating minister, and while so engaged he 
wears a surplice above his gown, and before com- 
mencing to read, he puts on, in the presence of the 
congregation, a humerale, that is, a cloak of cr mson 
velvet hanging down before and behind, rounded at 
the bottom, and shorter than the surplice, edged all 
round with gold lace, with a large cross, also of gold 
lace, on the back. In the pulpit a black gown of a 
peculiar make is worn with a ruff round the neck 
and without a band. Before commencing the ser- 
mon an extempore prayer is offered. During almost 
the whole service the people sit, being only required 
by the rubric to stand when the Epistle and Gospel 
are read, and when the blessing, which is always 
AARoN’s BLESSING (which see), is pronounced. 
While the sermon is being delivered, it is customary 
to carry the collecting boxes round the congregation 
that they may have an opportunity of contributing 
for the’ poor. ‘This practice is enjoined by the 
ritual. 

The government of the Church of Denmark is 
episcopal, there being in the whole country, includ- 
ing Iceland and its dependencies, nine bishops and 
one superintendent-general, who are all appointed by 
the king. The metropolitan is the bishop of Zea- 
land, who resides in Copenhagen. By him all the 
other bishops are consecrated, while he himself is 
consecrated by the bishop of Fyhn, as the bishop 
whose residence is nearest to Copenhagen. The 
metropolitan anoints the king on his accession to the 
throne. He wears the insignia of the highest order 
of knighthood, and is consulted in all matters eccle- 
siastical. The clergy are to some extent civil as 
well as ecclesiastical officers, being employed by the 
government in collecting certain taxes within their 
respective parishes. Their salaries are very limited, 
and even the bishops and dignitaries of the church 
are far from being overpaid. Only one-third of the 
tithes has since the Reformation been appropriated 
to ecclesiastical purposes, the other two-thirds hav- 
ing become the property of the king and the nobles. 
The church patronage is mostly in the hands of the 
sovereign, who nominates the bishops, and while the 
feudal proprietors have the privilege of nominating 
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three candidates for church livings on their own 
estates, it belongs to the king to choose one of the 
three who receives the appointment. No minister 
can be ordained until he has reached the age of 
twenty-five, though he is permitted to preach as soon 
as he has passed the regular theological examination, 
and may wear a peculiar short gown, but cannot ap- 
pear in full canonical dress until he has been’ or- 
dained. The bishops are bound to send an annual 
report to the king of the state of the churches and 
schools of their dioceses, and the condition of affairs 
spiritual and ecclesiastical among the people. The 
Synod of Zealand meets twice a-year; but the other 
diocesan synods meet only once, namely, during the 
eight days which follow St. John the Baptist’s day. 
On these occasions the bishop and chief civil func- 
tionary of the district preside, and the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the diocese are carefully considered, and 
any new royal rescripts which may have been issued 
are read. 

In the Danish German provinces the church gov- 
ernment approaches more to that of the German 
Lutherans. They have no bishops, but one super- 
intendent-general, who alone has the right to ordain, 
and twenty-one provosts. 

DEODAND (Lat. Deo, to God, dandus, to be 
given), a thing given or forfeited to God in conse- 
quence of its having caused the death of a human 
being. Thus, if a man, when driving a cart, acciden- 
tally falls, and one of the cart-wheels crushes him to 
“death, the cart becomes a deodand, or given to God, 
that is, it becomes the property of the sovereign to 
be distributed to the poor by the royal almoner, by 
way of expiation or atonement for the death which it 
has caused. The origin of this custom is probably 
to be found in Exod. xxi. 28, “If an ox gore a man 
or a woman, that they die: then the ox shall be 
surely stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten; but 
the owner of the ox shall be quit.” 

DEPOSITION, a term used in Presbyterian 
churches to indicate the sentence of a church court, 
whereby a minister is denuded of the office of the 
holy ministry, and solemnly prohibited from exercis- 
ing any of its functions. The act of deposing is al- 
ways preceded by prayer. The church of the de- 
posed minister is declared vacant from the day and 
date of the sentence of deposition, and the usual 
steps upon occasion of a vacancy are taken. In the 
Church of Scotland the sentence of deposition cannot 
be pronounced by a presbytery in absence of the 
minister to be deposed, unless by authority of the 
General Assembly. A minister deposed for immo- 
rality cannot be restored to his former charge under 
any circumstances whatsoever, without the special 
authority of the General Assembly appointing it. 

DENOMINATIONS (THE THREE), an appella- 
tion given to an association of Dissenting ministers 
in and about London, belonging to the Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist, and Baptist denominations, and 
bearing the formal title of ‘The General Body of 
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Protestant Dissenting ministers of London and West- 
minster.’ The Three Denominations sprung from 
the original Nonconformists to the prelatical gov- 
ernment of the Church of England, as established 
by Queen Elizabeth and the Stuart dynasty. It was 
in their behalf that the Toleration Act was originally 
passed, and the association thus formed among the 
principal bodies of English Dissenters in and near 
London, enjoys the privilege, along with the Estab- 
lished clergy of London and the two Universities, 
of approaching the sovereign on the throne. The 
ministers of the several dissenting denominations in 
London addressed the throne in the reign of William 
and Mary as separate bodies. We learn from Dr. 
Calamy, that in 1702 “they made an address to her 
Majesty (Queen Anne), in a large body made up of 
the three denominations of Presbyterians, Indepen- 
deuts, and Antipzedobaptists; and this being the 
first time of their joing together in an address at 
court, it was much taken notice of, and several were 
surprised and commended their prudence.” From the 
passing of the Toleration Act in 1688, the Presbyte- 
rians and Independents had been gradually approach- 
ing nearer to each other, laying aside somewhat of 
their natural prejudices, and from their common hos- 
tility to Prelacy, becoming every day more prepared 
to coalesce. In 1691, acedidingly, these two deno- 
minations of Dissenters agreed to merge their mutual 
differences, and “to reduce,” as they themselves ex- 
pressed it, “all distinguishing names to that of 
United Brethren.” This union led to the drawing 
up of a declaration of faith in the same year, entitled 
“Heads of Agreement assented to by the United 
Ministers in and about London, formerly called 
Presbyterians and Congregational.” When this 
document was printed, it had been subscribed by 
above eighty ministers. Similar associations were 
formed in all parts of the country, and throughout 
both denominations the union was very generally 
recognized. ‘Iwo years thereafter a theological con- 
troversy having arisen on the subject of the mode 
and terms of justification, in consequence of the re- 
publication of the Works of Dr. Tobias Crisp (see 
CRISPITES), the United Ministers of London pub- 
lished a tract entitled, ‘The Agreement in Doctrine 
among the Dissenting Ministers in London, sub- 
scribed Dec. 16, 1692.’ The propositions contained 
in this tract were arranged under nine distinct heads, 
directed chiefly against the Arminian, Antinomian, 
Socinian, and Popish errors. Similar declarations 
were given forth by the United Ministers in the 
course of the Antinomian controversy, which raged 
in England between 1691 and 1699. And Dr. 
Calamy informs us, in his ‘Brief but true ‘Account 
of the Protestant Dissenters in England,’ published 
in 1717, that “they generally agree in the doctrinal 
articles of the Church of England, which they sub- 
scribe, the Confession of Faith, and Larger and 
Smaller Catechisms compiled by the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, and the judgment of the 
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British Divines at the Synod of Dort, about the 
Quinguarticular controversy.” The united body 
termed “The Three Denominations,” was organized 
in 1727, and so harmonious was the association, that 
for some time they were able to join together in acts 
of Christian worship. At length, Socinianism hay- 
ing been embraced and openly taught by some of the 
Presbyterian and of the General Baptist ministers, 
it was found necessary to limit the proceedings of 
the united body to general points, connected with 
the political rights and privileges of Dissenters. The 
Unitarian ministers, however, have seceded from the 
general body of the Three Denominations, so that 
their proceedings are now conducted with greater 
harmony of deliberation and unity of purpose. See 
DEPUTIES. 

DEPRIVATION, a term used in England to de- 


| note an ecclesiastical censure, whereby a-.minister 


for some competent reason is deprived of his living. 
The sentence of deprivation, according to the canons 
of the Church of England, must be pronounced by 
the bishop only, with the assistance of his chan- 
cellor and dean, and some of the prebendaries, if the 
court be kept near the cathedral church, or of the 


| archdeacon if he may be had conveniently, and two 


other at least grave ministers and preachers to be 
called by the bishop when the court is kept in other 
places. 

DEPUTATI. See CEROFERARII. 

DEPUTIES (DissENTING), a committee of gen- 
tlemen chosen annually by the congregations belong- 
ing to the Three DENOMINATIONS (which see) of 


‘London and its vicinity, for the purpose of watching 
over and defending the rights and privileges of Pro- - 


testant Dissenters in England. A few years after 
the union of the three bodies had been effected in 
1727, the system of deputies was adopted. Hach 
congregation belonging to the Three Denominations 
of Presbyterians, Independents, and Baptists, in and 
within twelve miles of London, appoints two depu- 
ties annually to represent them at the General Com- 
mittee. The election has taken place regularly since 
1737, and the Committee thus formed watch over 
any bills which may be introduced into Parliament 
affecting the interests of Dissenters, as well as the 
cause of religious liberty generally. 

DERCETO. See ATERGATIS, DAGON. 

DERRHIATIS, a surname of ARTEMIS (which 
see), derived from Derrhion, a town on the road 
from Sparta to Arcadia. 

DERVISHES, Mohammedan monks who belong 
to the Schiite or Persian sect of Moslems, and who 
lay claim to special revelations from heaven, and to 
immediate supernatural intercourse with the Deity. 
The name is said to be derived from the Persian 
word der, “the threshold of the house,” and meta- 
phorically “humility.” In Persia they obtained also 
the name of Sofis from Sof, which signifies a coarse 
woollen dress worn by devotees. The orders of 
these Dervishes are numerous. D’Ohsson enumer- 


ates no fewer than thirty-two, while Von Hammer 
estimates them at thirty-six. It is remarkable what 
a powerful influence they exercise upon the social 
condition of the whole Turkish empire. They are 
said to have existed in Persia long before the pro- 
mulgation of Islamism, and indeed their system of 
doctrine may be traced back to the remotest periods 
in the history of all the regions of Central Asia. 
Mohammed, endeavouring to accommodate his sys- 
tem of religious belief to the peculiarities of the 
Oriental character, rendered Islamism so sensual and 
materialistic in its representations of God, that it 
suited the Pantheistic Sofis or Dervishes, who be- 
lieved every man to be an incarnation of Deity. 
This class of religious fanatics soon came to combine 
with their belief of the Koran much of the contem- 
plative mysticism of the Hindu Fakirs. Some of 
them, as for example, the Nachshbendies, without 
quitting the world for a monastic seclusion, bind 
themselves to the strict observance of certain forms 
of devotion. Other orders of Dervishes are still more 
rigid. Most of them impose a noviciate, the length 
of which is made to correspond with the progress 
which the candidate has already made. He is taught 
to repeat the list of the Divine attributes, seven of 
them only being communicated at a time. He is 
bound to tell all his dreams to his superior, who pre- 
tends thereby to be able to discover the advancement 
which the candidate is making in Divine knowledge. 
Some of the orders approach nearer to, and others are 
farther removed from, the doctrines of the Koran. 
Twelve of the orders are alleged by Von Hammer to 
have existed before the foundation of the Ottoman 
Empire, while the. rest were formed between the 
fourteenth and eighteenth centuries. In Persia, how- 
ever, the Dervishes have always been most flourish- 
ing, and they have even ranked among their number 
some of the most celebrated Persian poets. Such 
was the popularity indeed of the Dervishes at one 
time in Persia, that one of them actually reached the 
throne, and founded the dynasty of the Sophis. In 


Turkey again, when the Janissaries were first orga- 
nised in 1328, the Sultan prevailed upon a noted 
Dervish, named Bactasch, and the founder of the BAc- 
TASCHITES (which see), to bless them formally in 
order to inspire them with religious zeal. This the 
Dervish did by holding the sleeve of his robe over 
the head of each of the officers. In commemoration 
of this ceremony, the Janissaries ever after wore 
a piece of cloth hanging down from behind the 
turban. 

The Dervishes make no open opposition to the 
Koran, but they pretend to be delivered by special 
Divine inspiration from the necessity of submitting 
to any law human or divine. This doctrine they 
never openly avow even to candidates seeking ad- 
mission into their society. They craftily teach the 
initiated that the Koran contains only an allegory 
of precepts and maxims purely political; and that as 
soon as habits of mental devotion have been acquired, 
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the worship of God becomes a purely spiritual act, 
which entirely supersedes all outward forms and 
ceremonies, and all human interpretation of the 
written word. In this way outward authority and 
law are made to yield to inward impulses. They 
insist also upon implicit submission to the sheikh of 
their order. “ Whatever you. do, whatever you 
think, let your sheikh be ever present to your mind,” 
is the mental ejaculation of every Dervish. 

This class of superstitious devotees has succeeded 
in acquiring a strong hold over the minds and hearts 
of the lower class of Moslems. This influence they 
strive by all means to maintain and increase. They 
persuade the people that the descent of the Der- 
vishes is to be traced to Ali, and even to Abubekr, 
the first of the four immediate successors of Moham- 
med. They profess to work miracles, and have re- 
course to all kinds of juggleries and impositions, with 
the view of exalting themselves in popular estima- 
tion. Though some of them are far from being 
correct in their moral conduct, yet the ignorant and 
superstitious among the people actually believe that 
the souls of these pretended saints are already puri- 
fied and united with God, and therefore are in no 
way contaminated by the deeds of the body. ‘The 
Sultans and Ulemas have more than once had occa- 
sion to dread the dangerous power of the Dervishes 
over the common people, which has actually led on 
some occasions to open rebellion against the rulers 
of the country. The Ulemas, who belong to the 
Sonnite sect of the Mohammedans, have always been 
at enmity with the Dervishes, and striving in every 
way to lessen their power, but hitherto with little 
success. One order, the Bactaschites, was aroused 
to fury in consequence of the destruction of the 
Janissaries by order of Sultan Mahmoud, and were 
the chief instruments in raising revolts in various 
quarters; but the Sultan, with the advice of the 
Grand Mufti and chief Ulemas, had the three chiefs 
of the order publicly executed, banishing most of its 
members. 

Most of the orders of Dervishes have convents. 
Only one order, that of the Bactaschites, can properly 
be called mendicant; many of these profess to live 
on alms alone, after the example of their founder. 
They are not very importunate beggars, rarely ad- 
dressing private individuals, but for the most part 
they are found in crowded streets, crying, “ Relief 
for the love of God.” Others of this order become 
hermits, and profess to support themselves by manual 
labour. Though Dervishes are quite at liberty to quit 
their order and return to the world, should they feel so 
disposed, very few cases of the kind have been ever 
known to occur. They generally live and die in 
connection with the order they have joined. “ Were 
the Dervishes of Turkey,” says Dr. Taylor, “to lay 
aside their distinctive dress, they would still be re- 
cognized by their modest gait and submissive coun- 
tenance.” Wherever a Dervish appears he is warmly 
welcomed. Many wealthy persons keep a Dervish 


in their house, like the confessor in rich Roman 
Catholic families; believing that his presence will 
bring down upon them the blessing of heaven. The 
Dervish is consulted on all occasions as one believed 
to be possessed of supernatural wisdom. 

The mode in which the Dervishes in Turkey con- 
duct religious services will be best described by 
quoting the statement of an eye-witness of one of 
their festivals: “The ceremony commenced by a 
procession, consisting of the Sheikh, Imdms, Der- 
vises, and people, along the street, many of them 
carrying long poles, having several lamps attached 
at the upper end, or else wooden lanterns. After 
they had entered the mosque, the Dervises, about 
fifteen in number, sat down cross-legged on matting, 
in an elliptic circle, and the people stood or sat 
closely round them. At one end of the mosque 
were the Sheikh, Im4m, and moon-’shids (or singers 
of poetry), and near the circle sat a player on a kind 
of small flute. 

“The service commenced by the recital of a 
prayer called ‘ El-Fa’thhah,’ in a slow, solemn chant, 
in which the whole assembly joined. After a few 
minutes’ silence the Dervises began their special 
exercises, termed the Zkr, by chanting, in a slow 
measure and very low tone, the words, ‘ La’ ila’ha, 
il’la-lah’ (there is no deity but God), bowing the 
head and body twice in each repetition of the words ; 
after continuing this for about a quarter of an hour, 
they repeated the same words to the same air for 
about an equal space of time, but in a quicker mea- 
sure and with corresponding quickened motions; 
during this the moon-’shids and Imém sometimes* 
sung to a variation of the same air portions of 
an ode in praise generally of the Prophet ;—the 
effect of the soft melody of this ode, contrasted with 
the hoarser voices of the Dervises, was at times 
pleasing. 

“The Dervises then repeated the same words to 
a different air, beginning, as before, in a slow whis- 
per, raised gradually to louder tones, with very rapid 
motions of the head and body. They next rose on 
their feet in a circle, repeating the same words in 
very hoarse tones, laying the emphasis chiefly upon 
the word ‘la’’ and the first syllable of ‘Allah,’ 
which were uttered with great vehemence; each 
turned his head alternately to the right and to the 
left, bending also the body at the repetition of these 
syllables. The rapidity of their motions and ejacu- 
lations was gradually increased until they became 
apparently frantic with excitement, several of them 
jumping and throwing about their bodies in all direc- 
tions; others, overcome with their intense exertions, 
were panting and gasping for breath, uttering the 
most unearthly and horrible sounds, and sinking 
down from exhaustion, bathed in perspiration. The 
quickness of their motions and vehemence of their 
ejaculations seemed to be regulated in some measure 
by the chant of the moon-’shids and Imdm, who 
lowered their voices when the Dervises began to 
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appear exhausted, and urged them on again by rais- 
ing their notes after they were somewhat rested. 

“ During these performances, one of the spectators 
who had joined the circle became highly excited, 
throwing about his arms and body, looking very 
wildly upwards, and ejaculating the words, ‘ Al’lah! 
AVlah ! Ja’ Ja’ la’ lah!’ with extreme vehemence. In 
a short time his voice became extinct, his strength 
exhausted, and he sank down on the floor violently 
convulsed and foaming at the mouth; it was a fit of 
epilepsy, and he was considered by. the assembly to 
be possessed, or melboo’s, like the demoniacs men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Such occurrences 
are very frequent during these services. 

“When these performances had lasted about two 
hours, they were completely suspended for some 
time, the actors taking coffee, and smoking; and the 
suddenness with which they subsided from the high- 
est pitch of excitement into their ordinary dignified 
gravity of manner was very remarkable. After a 
short rest they resumed the Zkr, and continued the 
same frantic performances till day-break. They are 
enabled by habit to persevere in these exercises a 
surprising length of time without intermission. We 
were kept sitting up nearly all night, for it was im- 
possible to sleep in the hearing of their wild groan- 
ings and howlings.” 

There is an extraordinary order of Dervishes call- 
ed MEVLEVI (which see), or dancing Dervishes, 
whose religious ceremonies are of a truly singular 
kind, consisting of a series of rotatory motions, which 
are said to symbolize the eternal existence of the 
Divine Being. The members of this order belong 
chiefly to the higher class of Turks. 
of Dervishes, called Ruwfalies, practise ceremonies. of 
the most surprising kind, in the course of which they 
lick red-hot swords, cut and wound themselves with 
knives, and lacerate their bodies until they sink ex- 
hausted. There is a degraded class of Dervishes, 
called Kalenders, or wandering Dervishes, who are 
recognized only by the lowest ranks of society, and 
disowned by the members of the regular contrater- 
nities. 

DESIGNATOR, the master of ceremonies at 
funerals among the ancient Romans, who regulated 
the order of procession, and made all proper arrange- 
ments. He was considered as the minister of the 
goddess Libitina, who presided over funerals. 

DESK, the name usually given to the pulpit in 
which morning and evening prayers are read. in the 
Church of England. Formerly this part of the’ ser- 
vice was performed in the upper part of the choir or 
chancel near the altar, and it does not appear to 
have been till the reign of James J. that the convo- 
cation ordered a desk to be provided in every church, 
in which the minister might read the service. 

DESPERATI (Lat. desperate men), a name given 
to the early Christians by their enemies, asa term of 
reproach. This name they rejected as a calumny, 
throwing it back upon their enemies, who,more justly 


Another class’ 


deserved it. Lactantius says, “Those who set a 
value upon their faith, and will not deny their God, 
they first torment, and butcher them with all their 
might, and then call them desperadoes, because they 
will not spare their own bodies; asif any thing could 
be more desperate than to torture and.tear in pieces 
those whom you cannot but know to be innocent.” 

DESPGENA, a surname of Aphrodite, Demeter, 
and Persephone. 

DESTINIES (THe Tusrer), female divinities 
among the ancient Scandinavians, bearing the names 
respectively of Urd, the Past, Verdandi, the Pre- 
sent, and Shuld, the Future. They are represented 
as three virgins, who are continually drawing from 
a spring precious water, with which they water the 
Ash-Tree, so celebrated in Northern Mythology un- 
der the name of YGGDRASIL (which see). This wa- 
ter preserves the beauty of the ash-tree’s foliage, and. 
after having refreshed its leaves falls back again to. 
the earth, where it forms the dew of which the bees 
make their honey. These three virgins always re- 
main under the ash; and it is they who.dispense the 
days.and ages of men.. Every man has a destiny 


| appropriated to himself, who determines the dura- 


tion and events of his life. 
Destinies are termed Norns. 
DESTRUCTIONISTS. See ANNInILATIONISTS. 
DEUCALION, a son of Prometheus and Cly- 
mene. He was king in Phthia, and in his-days a 
flood is said to have happened, which destroyed the 
whole human race except himself and his wife 
Pyrrha. Ovid gives a detailed account of this uni- 
versal deluge, alleging it to have been a manifesta- 
tion of the wrath of Jupiter on account of the wick- 
edness of man. Deucalion and his wife, embarking 
in a small vessel, were saved, and when the flood 
abated, they landed on Mount Parnassus, and in obe- 
dience to the orders of the oracle of Themis they 
threw stones behind their backs; those which were 
thrown by Deucalion being changed into men, and 
those which were thrown by Pyrrha becoming wo- 
men. In this way the earth is said to have been. 
once more peopled. See DELUGE (FRADITIONS OF 
THE). 
DEUTEREUOS, one of the assistants. to: the 
PATRIARCH (which see) of the Greek chureh.. 
DEUTERO-CANONICAL (Gr, deuteros; second, 
and canonicos, canonical), an epithet applied: to cer- 
tain books of Sacred Scripture, which were added to 
the canon after the rest, either because they were not 
written till after the compilation of the canon, or be- 
cause of some doubt whether they were canonical or 
not. The deutero-canonical books in the modern 
canon are, the book of Esther, either the whole, or 
at least the seven last chapters; the epistle to the 
Hebrews; that of James, and that of Jude; the 
second epistle of Peter; the second and third epis- 
tles of John, and the Book of Revelation. © The dew- 
tero-canonical parts: of books are, the Hymn of the 
Three Children; the prayer of Azariah; the his- 
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tories of Susannah, of Bel and the Dragon; the last 
chapter of Mark; the narrative of the bloody sweat ; 
the appearance of the angel in Luke xxii., and the 
history of the adulterous woman in John viii. See 
BIBLE. 

DEUTEROPOTML, a name given by the Athe- 
nians to such as had been thought dead, but reco- 
vered after the funeral rites. These persons were 
not allowed to enter the temple of the Eumenides, 
or any sacred place, until they had been emblema- 
tically born again. 

DEUTEROSIS. See MisHna. 

DE’VAS, the generic name for gods among the 
Hindus. Throughout the Vaidie period they were 
mere shapeless and colourless abstractions. Human 
properties, it is true, were frequently ascribed to 
them; it was believed that even gods are ultimately 
mortal, and can only purchase an exemption from 
the common lot by drinking of the potent amrita, 
the draught of immortality, that is, the soma or 
milky juice of the moon-plant, the asclepias acida of 
botanists. But in the later period, when Brahman- 
ism had been introduced, the Dévas became more 
completely humanised, assumed a definite shape in 
the imagination of the worshipper, and exhibited all 
the ordinary signs of individuality. But while they 
were acknowledged and worshipped as gods, the 
Déyvas are regarded, in the ancient Hindu sacred 
books, as inferior to the One Great Spirit, who is the 
primal source of being, and of whom the Dévas wor- 
shipped by the undiscerning multitude are no more 
than scintillations of his majesty; they emanate 
from him who, when the worlds were brought into 
existence, had proceeded to create the “ guardians of 
the worlds.” Accordingly, in the Isa-Upanishad, a 
kind of pendant to the second Véda, it is said, ‘ This 
primal mover the Dévas even cannot overtake.” 
But Dévas are worshipped, though inferior to Brahm, 
the Supreme Being, in order, as a Hindu writer al- 
leges, that men’s minds may be composed and con- 
ducted by degrees to the essential Unity. The 
Mirtti, or one person, is distributed in three Dévas, 
or, im other words, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
The Dévas have their dwelling place in Meru, the 
local heaven of the Hindus. They are of different 
degrees of rank, some of them being superior, and 
others inferior. The Vedas themselves distinguish 
between the great gods and the less, between the 
young gods and the old. Devas or Dewas are also 
the deities of the Budhists, whether denoting the 
divine persons on the earth, or in the celestial re- 
gions above. ‘There are numberless dwellings of the 
Dewas in the lékas or spheres above the earth. The 
following account of the Budhist Dewas is given by 
Mr. Hardy in his ‘Manual of Budhism:’ “The 
déwas of Budhism do not inhabit the déwa-lékas ex- 
clusively, as in the world of men there are also déwas 
of trees, rocks, and the elements. They resemble 
the saints of the Romanists, or the kindred dizi m#- 
nores of a more ancient faith, as they are beings who 


were once men but are now reaping the reward of 
their prowess or virtue. ‘They reside in a place of 
happiness ; but do not possess the higher attributes 
of divinity. They receive birth by the apparitional 
form, are subject to various passions, and in size are 
more than colossal. Their number must be incal- 
culable by the numeration of mortals; as many 
myriads of myriads are represented as being present 
when Gétarna delivered the discourse called Maha Sa- 
maya, in the hall of Kiitégéra, near his native city of 
Kapilawastu. When the acquisition of merit in pre- 
vious births has been small, the déwas become 
subject to fear as they approach the period in which 
they are to pass into some other mode of existence. 
Thus Sekra himself, the ruler of Tawutisd, previous 
to the occasion upon which he heard the sacred bana 
from the lips of Gdtama (by which he received merit, 
and thereby a prolongation of the period of his 
reign), became greatly sorrowful when he reflected 
that he was about to leave the pleasures he had so 
long enjoyed. But the déwas who possess a greater 
share of merit are free from fear, as they know that: 
when they are re-born it will be in some superior 
state of existence. 

“ The functions of the déwas are of varied charac- 
ter, and in some instances inconsistent with the 
powers attributed to ‘the three gems.’ They endea- 
your £0 prevent the acquirement of merit by those 
who they fear will supplant them in the possession 
of the various pleasures and dignities they respec- 
tively enjoy. They take cognizance of the actions 
of men, as we learn from the legend of the guardian 
deities. They sympathize with those who act aright, 
as in the case of the nobleman Wisdkha ; and punish 
those by whom they themselves are injured, or those 
who insult and persecute the faithful.” See Dewa- 
Loxas. 

DEVATAS, gods worshipped by ordinary Hin- 
dus, such as Rama, Krishna, Shiva, Kali, and others. 

DEVERRA, one of the three female divinities 
whose interposition was believed by the ancient Ro- 
mans to defend the mother, at the birth of a child, 
from Sylvanus, the goddess of forests and fields, who 
was thought on such occasions to be ever meditating 
injury. The ceremonies observed in honour of De- 
verra were curious. The night after a child was 
born, three men walked round the house; the first 
struck the threshold with an axe, the second gave it 
a blow with a pestle, and the third swept it with a 
broom. The other two goddesses concerned in pro- 
tecting women against Sylvanus were Pilumnus and 
Intercidona. 

DEVIL. See ANGELS (Evin). 

DEVIL-WORSHIP. In addition to what has 
been already said on this species of idolatry under 
article Demon-Worsuip, it may be remarked, that 
the ancient Hebrews are distinctly charged with this 
sin in Deut. xxxii. 17, “ They sacrificed unto devils, 
not to God.” In later times they spoke of all false 
gods as devils, in consequence of the hatred which 
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they bore to all kinds of idolatry, and we find them 
calling the chief deity of the Phoenicians BEELZE- 
BUB (which see), the Prince of Devils. 

Among the aboriginal races of Hindustan, rem- 
nants of which are still to be found in what are 
called the Hill-Tribes inhabiting the forests and 
mountain-fastnesses, Devil-Worship has always been 
widely prevalent. The evil spirits amotig these 
people are propitiated by means of bloody sactitices 
and frantic dances. In Ceylon this kind of wor- 
ship is mixed up with Budhism. It is a curious fact, 
and shows how wide-spread this kind of superstition 
has once been, that it is found to characterize the 
SHAMANISM (which see) which prevails among the 
Ugrian races of Siberia, and the Hill-Tribes on the 
south-western frontier of China, the chief objects of 
Shamanite worship being demons, which are sup- 
posed to be cruel, revengeful, and capricious, and are 
worshipped by bloody sacrifices and wild dances. 
The officiating magician or priest excites himself to 
frenzy, and then pretends, or supposes himself, to be 
possessed by the demon to which worship is being 
offered ; and after the rites are concluded, he com- 
municates to those who consult him the informa- 
tion he has received. The demonolatry practised 
in India, by the more primitive Drévidian tribes, 
is not only similar to this but the same. Nothing 
strikes the Christian mind more deeply in surveying 
the superstitions of India than the worship so gen- 
erally, and on the coast of Malabar, universally paid 
by all the lower castes of Hindus, to evil spirits. 
The following affecting description of the state of 
matters in this respect in Southern India is from the 


pen of an intelligent gentleman long resident in that 


quarter: “In the district of Canara, on the coast of 
Malabar, these evil spirits are worshipped by all 
classes of Hindoos except the Brahmins. Some of 
the Soodras make offerings also to the temples of 
the Hindoo gods, but their worship is chiefly directed 
to the evil spirits, those called Suktis, which are to 
be found in every village, nay, almost in every field. 
To the caste of slaves, which, in the estimation of 
their countrymen, is the lowest and most degraded of 
all castes, is attributed the power of causing an evil 
spirit to enter into a man, or, as it is expressed in 
the language of the country, to ‘let loose an evil 
spirit’ upon him. On the occurrence of any misfor- 
tune, they frequently attribute it to this, and sup- 
pose that it has been at the instigation of some ene- 
my that the evil spirit has visited them, to preserve 
their houses and persons from which, charms are in 
generaluse. Petitions are frequently lodged before 
the magistrates, soliciting them to issue orders for the 
withdrawing of these evil spirits, and to punish the 
persons charged with having instigated and procured 
their visitation. The ordinary method used to re- 
move the active cause of their calamities, is to em- 
ploy an exorcist, who also generally belongs to the 
slave caste. The exorcist having come to the house 
from which he is employed to expel the evil spirit, 


accompanied by musicians beating tom-toms, or na- 
tive drums, commences his operations with groans, 
sighs, and mutterings, followed by low moanings. 
He gradually raises his voice, and utters with rapi- 
dity, and in a peculiar unearthly tone of voice, cer- 
tain charms, trembling violently all the while, and 
moving his body backwards and forwards. The 
drum-beaters act in harmony with the motions of the 
exorcist, beating more loudly and rapidly as his ex- 
citement increases. In consequence of the supposed 
power of sorcery in the slaves, they frequently in- 
spire the superior castes with terror ; and it is a sin- 
gular retribution, that these degraded beings thus 
enthral, by the terrors of superstition, those who hold 
their persons in bondage. A. case of great atrocity 
occurred a few years ago in the district of Malabar, 
in which some Nairs, who are the landowners and 
gentry of that country, conspired and murdered a 
number of slaves, whom they suspected of sorcery. 
After much laborious investigation, the crime was 
brought home to them, and they were tried and con- 
victed. 

“The evil spirits are worshipped under the form 
of, and the idols represent, sometimes the simple 
figure of a man or woman clothed in coloured gar- 
ments ; at others, under the horrible looking form of 
a man, from whose mouth issue two large tusks, 
whose head is covered with snakes instead of hair, 
and who holds a sword in his hand; at others, under 
the form of a hog or a bullock, or a man with a bul- 
lock’s head. . 

“ Such are the demons to whom, in that unhappy 
country, is given the worship and honour due to the 
Eternal. The district of Malabar was ceded to the 
British government by Tippoo Sultan in 1792. Since 
then many years have passed, and no attempt 
has yet been made to dispel the moral darkness in 
which it is involved. A generation of men born 
since that time, under a Christian government and 
dominion, have already advanced far on the road to 
eternity, and yet no voice is to be heard proclaiming 
to them the glad tidings of great joy, and calling 
them to repentance. In every place the cry of 
‘Rama, Rama!’ 
loudly repeated; but no where is to be heard the 
glorious name of Jesus, the only name given unto 
men whereby we must be saved. 

“The offerings made by the people to the evil 
spirits, consist of boiled rice, plantains and cocoa 
nuts. The management of the devil temples is gen- 
erally vested in the head of the principal Soodra 
family in the village. The jewels of the idol are 
kept in his possession, and he arranges and directs 
the performance of the feasts, which are held on stated 
occasions. The temple is considered village pro- 
perty; each family claims an interest in it, and five 
or six of the chief families have a hereditary right in 
superintending its concerns. 

“On the feast days cocoa-nuts, betel-nut, and 
flowers taken from before the idol, and which are 
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therefore considered to be consecrated, are presented 
by the officiating priest to the heads of those fami- 
lies in succession, according to their rank, and on 
these occasions their family pride is exhibited in a 
remarkable manner, by the frequent disputes that 
occur regarding their rank. Actions of damage are 
often filed in the courts of law on account of alleged 
injuries on this head. There is a hereditary office 
of priest attached to these temples, the holder of 
which is supposed to be possessed by the evil spirit 
on the day of the feast. On these occasions he holds 
in his hand a drawn sword, which he waves about in 
all directions; his hair is long and loose; he be- 
comes convulsed, trembles and shakes, and jumps 
about, and at times is held by the bystanders by a 
rope like an infuriated wild beast. 

“The temples generally consist of an inclosed 
room in which the idol is placed, surrounded on three 
sides by verandahs, the walls of which are made of 
planks of wood, with open spaces between the 
planks; the whole is covered with a thatched or 
tiled pent-roof, and sometimes surrounded by an 
outer wall inclosing a piece of ground round the 
temple. Attached to some of the larger temples is 
a painted wooden figure of the demon, riding on a 
horse, or on a royal tiger, mounted on a platform 
cart with wheels, which is drawn a short distance by 
the villagers on the principal feast days. These are 
honoured as the chiefs of evil spirits, and are repre- 
sented with a higher royal tiara on their head, and 
a sword in their hand. 

“ Around the temples there are generally some 
old spreading banian trees, which, to the natural eye, 
gives a pleasing and picturesque appearance to the 
spot, but, in beholding them a contemplative Chris- 
tian mind is pained by the reflection, that their ap- 
pearance, which denotes their antiquity, declares, at 
the same time, the length of time Jehovah has been 
dishonoured, and the firm hold idolatry has over 
those who practise it there. The evil spirits are 
frequently worshipped on the top of hills and in 
dense groves, the trees in which are so high and so 
closely planted together as to cause a darkness and 
deep gloom, which creates in the beholder a feeling 
ofawe. ‘There are in the district of Canara alto- 
gether four thousand and forty-one temples dedicated 
to evil spirits, and three thousand six hundred. and 
eighty-two other places of Hindoo worship.” 

The Yrztpv1 (which see), a people which are found 
in the countries lying between Persia and the north 
of Syria, as well as throughout various parts of Sy- 
ria, have been accused by some writers of adoring 
the devil. This, however, is denied by others; but 
one thing is certain, that they cannot bear to speak 
of Satan, nor even to hear his name mentioned. 

DEVOTED THINGS. See ANATHEMATA, 
CoRBAN. 

DEVOUT, a name given by the Jews to PROSE- 
LYTES OF THE GATE (which see). Under this desig- 
nation they are mentioned in Acts x. 2 and xvii. 14. 


DEWALAS, the name given to temples in Cey- 
lon in which the Brahmanical deities are worshipped. 
The officiating priests in the Dewalas are -called 
Kapuwas, who wear no particular costume, and are 
permitted to marry. They use the Sanskrit lan- 
guage in their service, though they themselves do 
not understand the meaning of the words, but repeat 
them from memory. Entrance to the Dewalas is 
forbidden to Europeans. Mr. Hardy says, “that in 
the sanctum are the armlets or foot-rings of Pattiné, 
or the weapons of the other deities, with a painted 
screen before them; but there are no images, or 
none that are permanently placed; in some of the 
ceremonies temporary images are made of rice, or of 
some other material equally perishable.” 

DEWA-LOKAS, the six celestial worlds which 
the Budhists believe to be situated between the earth 
and the Brahma-Lokas. In these worlds, where 
there are numberless mansions inhabited by the 
Devas (which see), perfect happiness is enjoyed. 
The Hindu Parénas teach that there are seven Lokas 
or spheres above the earth. 

DEWI, the female of a Budhist Deva (which 
see). 

DHARMA, virtue in the ancient Vedanta sys- 
tem of the Sanskrit philosophy. The Purva Mi- 
mansa, or first division of the Vedanta, is strong in 
praise of dharma. ; 

DHARMMA, the teachings of Gotama Budha, 
or the system of truth among the Budhists. It is one 
of the three gems or great treasures which they prize 
above all other objects. Mr. Spence Hardy, in his 
‘Wastern Monachism,’ thus describes the Dharmma, 
“The different portions of the Dharmma, when 
collected together, were divided into two principal . 
classes, called Sutténi and Abhidhamméni. These 
two classes are again divided into three collections, 
called respectively in Singhalese:—1. Winaya, 
or discipline. 2. Stitra, or discourses. 3, Abhid- 
harmma, or pre-eminent truths. The three collec- 
tions are called in Pali, Pitakattayan, from pitakan, 
a chest or basket, and téyo, three; or in Singhalese, 
Tunpitaka. A Glossary and a Commentary on the 
whole of the Pitakas were written by Budhagésha, 
about the year A.D. 420. They are called in Pali, 
Atthakathd, or in Singhalese, Atuwdwa. The Rey. 
D. J. Gogerly has in his possession a copy of the 
whole of the sacred text, ‘and the principal of the 
ancient comments, which, however, form but a small 
portion of the comments that may exist.’ As this 
gentleman resided in 1835, and some subsequent 
years, at Dondra, near which place the most learned 
of the priests in the maritime provinces in Ceylon 
are found, he had admirable facilities for securing a 
correct copy of the Pitakas. Mr. Turnour states 
that the Pali version of the three Pitakas consists of 
about 4,500 leaves, which would constitute seven or 
eight volumes of the ordinary size, though the various 
sections are bound up in different forms for the con- 
venience of reference.” The Dharmma is literally 
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worshipped, and the books are usually kept wrapped 
up with the utmost care in cloth. Whenever the 
Budhists speak of these sacred books, they add an 
epithet of honour, Sometimes they are placed upon 
a kind of rude altar by the road-side, that those who 
pass by may put money upon it in order to obtain 
merit. The Dharmma is considered as perfect, hay- 
ing nothing superfluous and nothing wanting. See 
Bana. 

DHYANA, a state of abstract meditation incul- 
cated upon Budhist ascetics, and which they believe 
leads to the entire destruction of all cleaving to 
existence. 

DIABATHERIA, a sacrifice which the kings of 
Sparta offered to Zeus and Athena, when they had 
led their army beyond the frontiers of Lacedemon. 
If the victims were-unfavourable, they disbanded the 
army and returned home. 

DIAC ANISMUS (Gr. Dia, through, and Kainos, 
new), a name formerly given by the Greek church 
to the week after Easter, as being the Renovation or 
first week of the festival of our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion or restoration to life. On the fifth day of that 
week, the patriarch of Constantinople, along with 
the bishops and principal clergy, were wont to re- 
pair to the palace, where the Emperor received them 
seated on his throne. The Patriarch commenced 
the ceremony of the day by perfuming the Emperor 
with incense, then blessed him, and saluted him with 
a kiss on the mouth. The bishops and other eccle- 
siastics then kissed-the Emperor’s hand and cheek. 
This ceremony has long since been discontinued. 


DIACONATE (Gr. Diaconos, a deacon), the of- 


fice or order of a DEACON (which see). 

DIACONI (Gr. ministers), the teachers or priests 
among the CaTHARISTs (which see) of the twelfth 
century. All of them were held in great veneration. 

DIACONI REGIONARII (Lat. district deacons). 
The cardinals, who now compose the ecclesiastical 
synod at Rome, were originally nothing more than 
deacons to whom the care of distributing alms to the 
poor of the several districts of Rome was intrusted. 
Hence the name of Diaconi Regionarii, which was 
afterwards exchanged for that of CARDINALS (which 
see). - 
DIACONICON, the sanctuary or Bema (which 
see), of Christian churches in early times. 

DIACONICUM MAGNUM. See CEmMersar- 
CHIUM. 

DIACONICUM MINUS, the inner vestry of 
early Christian churches, to which the deacons 
brought the vestments and utensiis belonging to the 
altar, out of the Diaconicum Magnum, to be ready 
for Divine service. Here the priests put on their 
robes in which they used to officiate, and to this 
apartment they returned when the public service 
was ended, that they might engage in private devo- 
tion. The charge of this place was committed to 
the deacons. It received also the name of Scrvo- 
PHYLACIUM (which see). 


DIACONISSAs, See DEACONESSES. 

DIACONOFTSCHINS, a sect of RASKOLNIKS 
(which see), or Dissenters from the Lusso-Greek 
Church, 'They derived their name from the diaconos 
or deacon Alexander their founder. He belonged 
to the church at Veska, but separated from it in 
1706, in consequence of a dispute which had arisen 
relative to some ecclesiastical ceremonies. 

DIADEM. See Crown. 

DIAH, the law of retaliation among the Moham- 
medans. When a murder has been committed, the 
nearest relative of the murdered person may claim 
the price of blood from the murderer—an evident 
imitation of the law of Moses. The words of the 
Koran on the subject of Diah are these: “ Retalia- 
tion is commanded you in cases of murder, a freeman 
for a freeman, a slave for a slave, and a woman for a 
woman. But he who shall pardon a murderer shall 
obtain mercy from God; and when a man shall have 
pardoned a murderer, he shall no longer have it in 
his power to exact retaliation from him.” 

DIAMASTIGOSIS (Gr. dia, through, and mas- 
ti, a scourge), a solemnity anciently observed at 
Sparta during the festival held in honour of Artemis 
Orthia. On this occasion Spartan youths were 
scourged at the altar of the goddess, until the blood 
gushed from the wounds made by the scourge and 
covered the altar. Pausanias explains the origin of 
this custom to have been that Artemis demanded 
human sacrifices in expiation of the pollution which 
her altar had sustained by the shedding of blood in 
her temple, and that Lycurgus afterwards substi- 
tuted the diamastigosis for human sacrifices, with the 
additional design of training the Spartan youth to 
the habit of patiently enduring pain and suffering. 
It was accordingly regarded as a highly honourable 
death to fall under the lash at the festival of Arte- 
mas. 

DIANA, an ancient Italian goddess, identical with 
the ArtrrMiIs (which see) of the Greeks, and re- 
garded as representing the moon. She was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and the sister of 
Apollo. Her birth-place was the island of Delos in 
the Augean sea; hence she received the name of 
Delia. She was called Diana on earth, Luna in 
heaven, and Hecate in the infernal regions. 
however, describes these as three distinct goddesses. 
The Roman goddess Diana seems to have been first 
worshipped on the Aventine hill, in the time of Ser- 
vius Tullius, and as she was the guardian of slaves, 
the day on which the temple was dedicated was held 
as a festival by slaves of both sexes, and was usually 
termed the day of the slaves. Diana seems to have 
been worshipped at Rome chiefly by the lower class 
of the community, who were wont to assemble every 
year on the Aventine, and offer sacrifices in her 
honour. According to Varro, she was originally a 
Sabine goddess. “The goddess bearing the name of 
Diana, who was worshipped at Ephesus, differed 
from the goddess who was worshipped at Rome, and 
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corresponded rather to the Cybele than to the Arte- 
mis of the Greeks. She is generally represented 
with a great number of breasts, thus evidently sym- 
bolizing the principle of fertility, the fruitful mother 
of all things. The Ephesian temple of Diana was 
one of the wonders of the world, but its great glory 
was the image which fell down from Jupiter, as we 
find noticed in Acts xix. 35. This image, which is 
supposed to have been a black conical stone, pro- 
bably of meteoric origin, was worshipped by the in- 
habitants of Ephesus. The following description 
will give some idea of the magnificent Ephesian 
temple. 

“The temple of Diana at Ephesus was, as has 
been already remarked, considered one of the seven 
wonders of the world. This magnificent edifice, of 
which accounts have been handed down to us in the 
writings of Pliny and Vitruvius, occupied 220 years 
in building. It was erected on the site of that which 
had been destroyed by Eratosthenes on the day of 
Alexander’s birth, and surpassed its predecessor in 
splendour ; the cost of the work was defrayed by the 
contributions of all the Asiatic states, and so im- 
mense was the quantity of stone used in the build- 
ing, that the quarries of the country are said to have 
been nearly exhausted by it. It was of the Ionic 
order, and surrounded by a double range of columns 
sixty feet high, thirty-six of which were adorned 
with sculpture, by Scopas, one of the most eminent 
artists of antiquity. The architect of the first tem- 
ple was Ctesiphon; of the second, Denocrates or 
Cheremocrates. ‘['wenty-seven kings contributed 
sculptured pillais to this magnificent edifice, and the 
altar was one of the master-pieces of Praxiteles. 
The length of this temple was 425 feet, and its 
breadth 220 feet; so that there are many cathedrals 
in England superior in dimensions to this famous 
building. Till the time of Tiberius it had enjoyed 
the privilege of an asylum, which had gradually in- 
creased till it took in the greater part of the city, 
but that prince finding the privilege abused rescinded 
it, and declared that even the altar should not serve 
as a sanctuary to criminals. 

“The priests of the Ephesian Diana were held in 
great esteem, but their condition was far from envi- 
able, for they were not only mutilated in. honour of 
their goddess, (another proof identifying the Artemis 
of Ephesus with Cybele,) but they were restricted to 
a severe diet and prohibited from entering any pri- 
vate house; they were called Estiatores, and must 
have been a wealthy body, for they sent a statue of 
gold to Artemidorus, who pleaded their cause at 
Rome, and rescued their property out of the hands 
of the farmers of the public revenues, who had seized 
upon them. Once in the year was there a public 
festival held in honour of the goddess in the city of 
Ephesus, and to this festival all the Ionians who 
could do so, made a point of repairing with their 
wives and children, bringing with them not only 
costly offerings to Diana, but also rich presents for 


the Estiatores.” In Acts xix. 24, silver shrines for 
Diana are spoken of. These are said by Chrysos- 
tom to have been small boxes or chests wrought into 
the form of models of the temple, with an image of 
the goddess within. This explanation is shown to 
be correct by the representations on the Ephesian 
coins. 

DIAPSALMA, a mode of singing adopted occa- 
sionally in the Christian churches in early times. 
The priests according to this practice led the psal- 
mody, and the people sung responses. 

DIASIA, a festival in honour of Zeus, surnamed 
Meilichius, celebrated at Athens outside the city. 
It was observed by all classes, the wealthy sacrific- 
ing animals, while the poor offered such gifts as 
their means allowed. This festival, which was ob- 
served with feastings and rejoicings, was held in the 
latter half of the month Anthesterion. 

DIATAXEIS (Gr. ordinances), the word used by 
the author of the APosTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS 
(which see), to denote the forms and orders of wor- 
ship in the early Christian church. 

DICAIOPHYLAX (Gr. dicatos, just, and phylaz, 
a keeper), an officer in the Greek church who takes 
care of the church’s title and her charters. 

DICE (Gr. justice), a goddess among the ancient 
Greeks, the daughter of Zeus and Themis. She was 
regarded as one of the Hor (which see); and He- 
siod represented her as approaching the throne of 
Zeus with tears and lamentations whenever a jud.e 
was guilty of injustice. 

DICT /ARUS, a surname of Zeus, derived from 
Mount Dicte in Crete, where he had a temple. 

DICTATES OF HILDEBRAND. See Rome 
(CHURCH OF). 

DICTYNNA (Gr. dictyon, a net), a surname of 
Artemis, as being the goddess of hunting. 

DICTYNNIA, a festival celebrated in honour of 
Artemis at Cydonia in Crete. Little is known con- 
cerning it, except that it was accompanied with sa- 
crifices. 

DIDYM EUS, a surname of Apollo, from the 
double light which he imparted to mankind; the one 
directly and immediately from himself, considered as 
the sun, the other by reflection, as the moon. 

DIESPITER. See JUPITER. 

DIFFAREATIO (Lat. dis, asunder, and far, 
wheat), a religious ceremony among the ancient Ro- 
mans, by which alone a marriage could be dissolved 
which had been contracted by CONFARREATIO 
(which see), the most solemn marriage ceremony in 
the earlier periods of the Roman history. See Di- 
VORCE. 

DIGAMY (Gr. dis, twice, and gameo, to marry). 
The point was much disputed in the ancient Chris- 
tian church, whether second marriages were lawful 
or otherwise, particularly in consequence of the 
strong opinions held by the Novatians and Monta- 
mists, who denounced such marriages as unlawful. 
This opinion was also maintained by several councils, 
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The laity were afterwards permitted to contract sec- 
ond marriages, while the prohibition still rested upon 
the clergy. The introduction of the law of celibacy, 
however, rendered this restriction, in so far as the 
clergy were concerned, altogether useless. 
DIGGERS, a term of reproach applied to the 
WALDENSES (which see) because in consequence of 
the severe persecution to which they were exposed, 
they were under the necessity of digging for them- 
selves caverns in which they might safely worship 
God. ‘ 
DIGNITARY, a term used in England to denote 
one who holds cathedral or other preferment to which 
jurisdiction is annexed. 
DII (Lat. gods). See Gops (PAGAN). 
DUPOLEIA, a festival of great antiquity, cele- 
brated annually in honour of Zeus on the Acropolis 
of Athens. An ox was sacrificed on this occasion, 
but in a peculiar manuer. Barley mixed with wheat 
was laid upon the altar of Zeus, and the ox which 
was destined to be sacrificed was allowed to eat a 
portion of it; but while the animal was thus en- 
gaged, one of the priests, who received the title of 
Bouphonos, or ox-murderer, seized an axe, killed the 
ox, and ran away. ‘The other priests, pretending to 
be ignorant who had committed the fatal act, sum- 
moned the axe with which the deed had been. done, 
and declared it guilty of murder. This strange cere- 
mony is said to have arisen from an ox having on 
one occasion devoured the cakes offered at the cele- 
bration of the DronysrA (which see), thus carrying 
us back for the origin of the Diépoleia to a time 


when the fruits of the ground were offered instead ° 


of animal sacrifices. Porphyry informs us, that 
three Athenian families claimed the privilege of tak- 
ing a part in this ancient festival, one by leading the 
ox to the altar, a second by knocking it down, and a 
third by killing it, all of which functions were reck- 
oned peculiarly honourable. . 
DIMESSHES, an order of nuns, consisting of young 
maids and widows, founded in the state of Venice in 
the sixteenth century. he originator of this order 
was Dejanata Valmarana, the wife of a civilian of 
Verona; and the rules for their direction were laid 
down in 1584 by Anthony Pagani, a Franciscan. 
Three years’ probation was required before entrance 
could be obtained into the order. The habit which 
the nuns wore was either of black or brown woollen, 
as they chose. 
DIMINUTOS, a name used to denote those per- 
sons whose confessions before the Inquisition were 
defective and imperfect. There are three kinds of 
Diminutos, who as such were condemned to die. 
(1.) Those who having accused themselves after 
being imprisoned, or at least before sentence of 
condemnation had passed upon them, had conse- 
quently sufficient time to examine themselves and 
make a complete declaration. (2.) Those who did 
not confess till after sentence of condemnation 
had passed upon them. These were put to the 
I. 
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torture in order thereby to force them to complete 
their confessions, and thereby save their lives. This 
second kind of diminutos were allowed time to an- 
swer what was required of them till the Friday im- 
mediately preceding the Auto da Fe. (3.) Those 
who did not make a confession until they were given 
up to the confessors. These were never afterwards 
put to the torture, and could only be delivered from 
death by naming all their accomplices without a 
single exception. See INQUISITION. 

DIMISSORY LETTERS, also called CANONICAL 
LETTERS (which see). In the Church of England 
Dimissory Letters are those which are given by a 
bishop to a candidate for holy orders, having a title 
in his diocese, directed to some other bishop, and 
authorizing the bearer to be ordained by him. 
When a person produces letters of ordination con- 
ferred by any other than his own diocesan, he must 
at the same time produce the letters dimissory given 
by his own bishop. 

DIMOERITES. See APOLLINARIANS. 

DIN (Arab. practice), the second of the two parts 
into which Islamism or the Mohammedan system is 
divided, faith and practice. The din or practice 
consists of, 1. Prayers and purifications. 2. Alms. 
3. Fasting; and 4. The Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

DINA CHARIYAWA, a manual of Daily Ob- 
servances to be attended to by the Budhist priests in 
Ceylon. Mr. Hardy, in his ‘Eastern Monachism,’ 
gives a translation of this production, and to give 
the reader an idea of its contents, we extract a pas- 
sage containing the principal duties incumbent upon 
the priest : “ He who, with a firm faith, believes ‘n 
the religion of truth, rising before day-light, shall clean 
his teeth, and shall then sweep all the places that 
are proper to be swept, such as the court-yard, the 
platform near the bé-tree, and the approaches to the 
wihdra ; after which he shall fetch the water that is 
required for drinking, filter it, and place it ready for 
use. When this is done he shall retire to a solitary 
place, and for the space of three hours (there are 
sixty hours in one day) meditate on the obligations, 
considering whether he has kept them or not. The 
bell will then ring, and le must reflect that greater 
than the gift of 100 elephants, 100 horses, and 100 
chariots, is the reward of him who takes one step 
towards the place where worship is offered. Thus 
reflecting he’ shall approach the ddagoba (a conical 
erection under which some relic is placed) or the bé- 
tree, and perform that which is appointed; he shall 
offer flowers, just as if Budha were present in per- 
son, if flowers can be procured; meditate on the 
nine virtues of Budha, with a fixed and determined 
mind; and having worshipped, seek absolution for 
his negligences and faults, just as if the sacred things 
(before which he worships) had life. Having risen 
from this act of reverence, he shall proceed to the 
other places where worship is offered, and spread- 
ing the cloth or skin that he is accustomed to place 
under him, he shall again worship (with his forehead 
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to the ground, and touching the ground with his 
knees and toes). The next act that he is required 
to perform is to look at his lita, or calendar, in order 
that he may learn the awach’hdwa (the length of the 
shadow, by which according to rules regularly laid 
down, varying with the time of the year, the hour of 
the day may be known), the age of the moon, and 
the years that have elapsed since the death of Bud- 
ha; and then meditate on the advantages to be de- 
rived from the keeping of the obligations, carrying 
the alms-bowl, and putting on the yellow robe. It 
will now be time for him to take the alms-bowl, and 
when going his round, he is to bear in mind the four 
karmasthdnas, not to go too near, nor to keep at too 
great a distance from, his upddya or preceptor; at a 
convenient distance from the village, having swept a 
small place clean, he is properly to adjust his robe. 
If going with his upddya or preceptor, he is to give 
the bowl into his hands, and accompany him to the 
village, carefully avoiding the sight of women, men, 
elephants, horses, chariots or soldiers. According 
to the rules contained in the Sékhiyd, he is to pro- 
ceed along the road; and after the alms have been 
received he is to retire from the village in the manner 
previously declared. Taking the bowl and outer robe 
of his superior, he shall then proceed to the wibara. 
If there be a place appointed for the robe, he shall 
put it there after folding it; then place a seat, wash 
his feet, enquire if he is thirsty, place before him 
the tooth-cleaner, and bring the alms-bow], or if 
this be refused, a small portion of rice. The stanzas 
must be repeated that are appointed to be said be- 
fore eating, after eating, and when the things are 
received that may be used as sick diet ; and the food 
is to be eaten in the manner laid down in the Sék- 
hiyé. Then taking the bowl of his superior he shall 
wash it, put it in the sunshine to dry, and deposit it 
afterwards in its proper place. This being done he 
is to wash his own face, and putting on his robe, he 
is first to worship his superior, and then Budha. 
The next act is to go again to some solitary place, 
and there repeat the appointed stanzas, considering 
whether he has omitted the practice of any obliga- 
tion, or in any way acted’ contrary to them, after 
which he must exercise maiiri-bhdwand, or the me- 
ditation of kindness and affection. About an hour 
afterwards, when his weariness is gone, he is to read 
one of the sacred books, or write out a portion of 
one ; and if he has anything to ask from his precep- 
tor, or to tell him, this is the time at which it should 
be done. In some convenient place the bans is to 
be read; and when this is concluded, if there be 
time before the setting of the sun, he is again to 
sweep.the court-yard, &c. as before.” 

DIOCESE (Gr. dioikesis, administration), the dis- 
trict of country over which, according to ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangement, the jurisdiction of a bishop extends. 
The division of a country into dioceses probably 
commenced in the time of Constantine, when the 
church first became connected with the state. The 


term is used in Lutheran churches to denote all the 
parishes, usually from twenty to thirty, that are 
under the inspection of one superintendent. In 
Russia, the dioceses are called Eparcures (which 
see), and are thirty-six in number. In England and 
Wales there are twenty-eight dioceses or bishopric. 
namely, Canterbury, York, London, Durham, Win- 
chester, Bangor, Bath and Wells, Carlisle, Chester, 
Chichester, Ely, Exeter, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Llandaff, Manchester, 
Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, Ripon, Rochester, 
Salisbury, St. Asaph, St. David's, Worcester, Sodor 
and Man. It is the duty of the BrsHop (which see) 
to exercise a careful oversight of all the members of 
his diocese, both clerical and lay, in regard to spiri- 
tual and ecclesiastical matters. In matters of disci- 
pline an appeal is open from the clergy to the bishop 
of the diocese. 

The average population in March 1851, when the 
last census was taken of each diocese in England 
and Wales, was 645,383. This appears to be a 
higher average than is to be found in any other 
country of Europe. From a Report of a recent 
Commission in France, on the subject of Episcopal 
Sees, we learn the following facts as to the average 
population of each diocese in various Roman Catho- 
lic and other countries in Europe. France reckons 
a bishop or archbishop for about 400,000 souls of 
Roman Catholic population. Bavaria has eight dio- 
ceses for 3,000,000 souls, or in other words, the 
average amount of a single diocese is 375,000. 
Austria has seventy-eight bishops or archbishops for 
28,000,000 souls, that is, one diocese for 358,000. 
Treland has twenty-nine dioceses for 6,500,000 Ro- 
man Catholics, which makes about 224,000 in each 
diocese. Spain has fifty-nine dioceses for 12,000,000 
souls, that is, a diocese for 203,000 souls. The dio- 
ceses in Spain have recently undergone a slight re- 
duction to fifty-six. Portugal has twenty-two epis- 
copal or metropolitan dioceses for 2,500,000 souls, 
that is, a diocese for 113,000 souls. The two Sici- 
lies have eighty dioceses for 8,500,000 souls, or 
one diocese for 106,000 souls. Sweden, with: about 
3,000,000 souls, has thirteen dioceses. Greece, with 
a population of less that 1,000,000, has twenty-four 
Episcopal dioceses. ‘The Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America has about 
1,800 clergy, and thirty-two Episcopal dioceses. 

DIOCESAN, a word frequently used to denote a 
bishop in relation to his diocese. 

DIOCESAN CHURCH, a term anciently used 
for a parish church. Thus the council of Tarraco 
decreed that bishops must visit their dioceses once 
a-year, and see that no diocesan church was out of 
repair. 

DIOCESAN 
PACY. 

DIOCESAN SYNODS, ecclesiastical conventions 
which the patriarchs of the ancient Christian church 
had the privilege of summoning whenever occasion 


EPISCOPACY. See Episco 


required, 
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These synods consisted of the metropoli- 
tans and all the provincial bishops. 

DIOCLEIA, a festival celebrated at Megara in 
ancient Greece, in honour of Diocles, an Athenian, 


who, when banished from his native city, fled to 


Megara, and there having formed an attachment to 


@ youth, fell in battle while protecting his favourite 
with his shield. The Megarians, in admiration of 


this hero, instituted the déocleia, at which the young 
men engaged in gymnastic and other exercises. 

DIOMEDES, the name of one of the inferior dei- 
ties of the ancient Greeks. It is not improbable 
that he may have been a Pelasgian deity who came 
afterwards to be confounded with Diomedes, who 
next to Achilles was the most distinguished of the 
heroes of Greece. 

DIONAA, a surname of AruROpITE (which 
see). 

DIONYSIA, festivals celebrated in ancient times 
in different parts of Greece, in honour of Dionysus 
(which see). They were known under a variety of 
different names, but were uniformly marked by one 
feature, that of enthusiastic merriment and joviality, 
such as were likely to characterize festivals sacred to 
the god of wine. The Attic festivals of Dionysus 
were four in number; the rural Dionysia, the Le- 
nea, the Anthesteria, and the city Dionysia. On 
all these occasions -processions took place, in which 
both men and women joined, bearing the thyrsus in 
their hands, and singing dithyrambic odes and 
hymns in honour of the god. The phallus, the sym: 
bol of fertility, was also carried in these processions, 
and this was followed by men disguised as women. 
In some places it was counted as a dishonour done 
to the god to appear at the Dionysia without being 
intoxicated. The Greeks both in Asia and in Eu- 
rope observed these festivals, but in Boeotia with 
more unrestrained joviality than anywhere else. In 
very early times, however, human sacrifices were 
offered on these occasions. When introduced among 
the Romans, the Dionysia received the name of 
BACCHANALIA (which see). 

DIONYSUS, the god of wine among the ancient 
Greeks, worshipped also among the Romans under 
the name of BAccuus (which see). He is usually 
described as the son of Zeus and Semele, but a tra- 
dition is given by Diodorus, that he was a son. of 
Ammon and Amaltheia. Great difference of opinion 
exists as to the birthplace of the god, which is gen- 
erally said to be Thebes, while others allege it to 
have been India, Libya, and other places. Tradi- 
tions are so various as to the parentage, birthplace, 
and other circumstances connected with this god, 
that Cicero distinguishes five Dionysi, and Diodorus 
Siculus speaks of three. 

The education of Dionysus is said to have been 
intrusted by Zeus to the nymphs of Mount Nisa in 
Thrace, and when he had reached the age of man- 
hood, he travelled throughout many countries of the 
earth displaying his divine power, after which he led 


his mother Semele out of Hades, and ascended with 
her to Olympus. As the cultivation of the vine 
came to be more extensively cultivated in Greece, 
the worship of Dionysus was more widely diffused. 
This god was the mythical representative of some 
power of nature, which leads man away from his na: 
tural mode of living. He was considered as reveal- 
ing future events, and was even ‘said to be as inti 
mately connected with the oracle at Delphi as Apollo 
himself. He had oracles of his own in different 
parts, particularly in Thrace and in Phocis, In the 
former province his worship was first accompanied 
with Bacchanalian orgies. In the earliest times 
human sacrifices were offered to him, but this bar 
barous custom was afterwards discontinued, and ani- 
mals were sacrificed in place of men. The rani was 
the animal which was most frequently offered to 
Dionysus. The plants sacred to this god were the 
vine, the ivy, the laurel, and the asphodel, while 
among living creatures the magpie and the panther 
illustrated his divinity. : 

DIOSCURI, the name given to Castor and Pol 
lux, sons of Zeus and Leda, who were ranked among 
the deities of ancient Greece. Homer, in the Odys- 
sey, makes them sons of Leda and Tyndareus, 
king of Lacedzemon, and hence they are often called 
Tyndaride. ach of the brothers was famed for his 
skill in a particular accomplishment, Castor in man- 
aging horses, and Pollux in boxing. Various fabu- 
lous stories are related concerning these famed 
brothers. Thus they are said to have received divine 
honours from the Athenians, in consequence of the 
valour which they displayed in an expedition under- 
taken against Athens, in order to rescue their sister 
Helen who had been carried off from Sparta. They 
are also alleged to have had a part in the Argonautic 
expedition, and to have distinguished themselves in 
a battle with the sons of Aphareus. Zeus, in token 
of his approbation, gave the brothers a place among 
the stars, under the name of Gemini, the Twins. 
Miiller considers the worship of the Dioscuri to have 
had its origin in some ancient Peloponnesian gods, 
who were in course of time confounded with the 
human 'Tyndaridee, who had performed such exploits 
as to raise them to divine honours. ‘Their worship 
spread from Peloponnesus, where it seems to have 
commenced, over Greece, Sicily, and Italy. They 
were considered as exercising a watchful care over 
all travellers, but more especially travellers by sea. 
Statues of the Dioscuri were placed at the end of the 
race-course at Sparta. The worship of Castor and 
Pollux was early introduced among the Romans, 
and.a temple in their honour stood in the Forum at 
Rome. Two other temples dedicated to the Castores 
were afterwards built in the city, one in the Circus 
Maximus, and the other in the Circus Flaminius. 
From that time the Castores were regarded as the 
patrons of the Roman equites, who held a grand pro- 
cession in their honour every year. 

DIOSCURIA, festivals celebrated annually in 
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ancient Greece in honour of the Dioscurir (which 
see). Different ceremonies were observed on these 
occasions in different places. At Sparta sacrifices 
and rejoicings took place. The festival at Athens 
was called ANACEA (which see). Throughout many 
parts of Greece the worship of the Dioscuri prevail- 
ed, and their festivals were held. 

DIPAVALI, a Hindu festival in honour of 
VISHNU (which see), the second person of the Hindu 
Triad or Trimurtti. It was instituted in memory of 
an exploit which the god performed in the form of 
KrisHna (which see). A certain Ratjasja had taken 
captive sixteen thousand virgins, but Krishna slew 
him, and set the maidens at liberty. Hence origi- 
nated the Dipavali, when the Hindu holds a festival 
during the day, and the houses are illuminated at 
night. The children also go up and down the 
streets with lighted candles. 

DIPPERS. See Dunxers. 

DIPTYCHS, two writing tablets among the an- 
cient Greeks which could be folded together. This 
name was also given to the registers kept in the 
early Christian churches, in which were recorded the 
names of those who offered and presented themselves 
for baptism. They had several sorts of diptychs, 
some for the dead, and some for the living. It was 
usual in the ancient church, before making oblation 
for the dead, that the deacon read aloud the names 
of those eminent bishops, or saints, or martyrs, who 
were particularly to be mentioned in this part of the 
service. The diptychs seem to have been read before 
the consecration prayer, immediately after the kiss 
of peace. Cardinal Bona mentions three sorts of 
diptychs, which are thus described by Bingham: 
“One, wherein the names of bishops only were 
written, and more particularly such bishops as had 
been governors of that particular church: a second, 
wherein the names of the living were written, who 
were eminent and conspicuous either for any office 
and dignity, or some benefaction aud good work, 
whereby they had deserved well of the church; in 
this rank were the patriarchs and bishops of great 
sees, and the bishop and clergy of that particular 
church; together with the emperors and magistrates, 
and others most conspicuous among the people: the 
third was, the book containing the names of such as 

~ were deceased in catholic communion.” The diptychs 
were read from the AmBo (which see), or reading- 
desk. ‘To erase any person’s name from these eccle- 
siastical registers, was to declare them anathema- 
tized, and cast out of the communion of the church. 
When any one who had been excommunicated was 
restored, his name was inserted anew in the diptyche. 
When this was done, the penitent was absolved, and 
he was once more admitted to the communion and 
fellowship of the faithful. See Censures (ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL). 

DIR. See EUMENIDES. 

DIRECTORY, regulations for the performance of 
public worship, drawn up by the Assembly of Di- 


vines at Westminster in 1644. It was by express 
order from both Houses of Parliament that the Di- 
rectory was composed, and with a view to supply the 
place of the Liturgy or Book of Common Prayer 
which had been abolished. Dr. Hetherington, in his 
‘History of the Westminster Assembly,’ gives the 
following brief account of the proceedings of the 
Assembly on the subject of the Directory: “On the 
21st of May 1644, Mr. Rutherford moved for the 
speeding of the directory for public worship, to 
which no attention had hitherto been paid. In con- 
sequence of this motion, Mr. Palmer, chairman of 
the committee appointed for that purpose, gave in a 
report on the 24th, which brought the subject fairly 
before the Assembly. Some little difference of opi- 
nion arose, whether any other person, except the 
minister, might read the Scriptures in the time of 
public worship, which terminated in the occasional 
permission of probationers. But when the subject 
of the dispensation of the Lord’s Supper came under 
discussion, it gave rise to a sharp and protracted de- 
bate, chiefly between the Independents and the Scot- 
tish Commigsioners. The Independents opposed the 
arrangement of the communicants, as seated at the 
communion table, it being the custom among them 
for the people to remain in their pews; while the 
Scottish members urgently defended the proposed 
method of seating themselves at the same table. 
Another disputed point was, with regard to the power 
of the minister to exclude ignorant or scandalous 
persons from communion. The debates on these 
points occupied the Assembly from the 10th of June 
to the 10th of July. The directory for the sacra- 
ment of baptism was also the subject of considerable 
debate, continued from the 11th of July to the 8th 
of August. The directory for the sanctification of 
the Sabbath was readily received; and a committee 
was appointed to prepare a preface for the completed 
directory for public worship. This committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Burgess, 
Reynolds, Vines, Marshall, and Dr. Temple, toge- 
ther with the Scottish ministers. The appointment 
of so many of the Independents was for the purpose 
of avoiding any renewal of the protracted conten- 
tions in which they had so long held the Assembly, 
as we learn from Baillie. This part of the Assem- 
bly’s labours received the ratification of Parliament 
on the 22d of November 1644; with the exception 
of the directions for marriage and burial, which were 
finished on the 27th of the same month, and soon 
afterwards the whole received the full ratification of 
Parliament.” 

Among other directions in reference to the mode 
of conducting public worship, the use of the Lord’s 
Prayer is enjoined as the most perfect model of 
devotion. Private or lay persons are forbidden to 
dispense the ordinance of baptism, and injunctions 
are given to baptize publicly in face of the congre- 
gation. Anything in the shape of a burial service 
for the dead is forbidden. In the observance of the 
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Lord’s Supper, the communion table is ordered to be 
so placed that the communicants may sit about it. 
The use of the Directory having been enforced by 
an ordinance of the Parliament, which was repeated 
on 3d August 1645, King Charles II., in opposition 
to this injunction, issued a proclamation at Oxford 
on the 13th November of the same year, restoring 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer, which had 
been discontinued. The Directory was adopted by 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and 
published under their sanction. 

DIS, a name given to PLUTO (which see), and, 


| therefore, sometimes applied to the infernal regions 


over which that god reigned. . 

DISCALCEATI (Lat. barefooted), a brotherhood 
of monks in Spain, connected with the Franciscan 
order. They received the privileges of, a separate 
association in A.D. 1532, by authority of Clement 
VU. They differed from others by adhering more 
strictly to the rules of St. Francis. They receive 
the name of fecolleis in France, and Reformati in 
Italy. 

DISCIPLE (Lat. dscipulus, a scholar), the fol- 
lower of any leader of a sect, or head of a school of 
religion or philosophy. _ 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, a Christian denomi- 
nation in the United States of America, which, 
though known by a-variety of names, such as ‘“ Bap- 
tists,” “ Reformed Baptists,” “Reformers,” or “ Camp- 
bellites,” have themselves chosen the unsectarian 
appellation which heads the present article. 
originator of the sect, as has already been noticed in 
the article BAPTISTS (AMERICAN), was Mr. Thomas 
Campbell, who was long a minister of the Secession 
branch of the Presbyterian Church of the North of 
Treland, and who, having emigrated to America, set- 
tled in Washington county, Pennsylvania. Being 
soon after joined by his son Alexander, who had 
studied under Greville Ewing in Glasgow, they be- 
gan to entertain and promulgate the idea, that a 
public effort should be made to restore the original 
unity of the church of Christ. With this view they 
urged it as a grand fundamental point, in order. to 
Christian unity, that all human creeds, confessions of 
faith, and formularies of doctrine and church govern- 
ment, should be laid aside, and the Bible alone should 
be taken as the authorized bond of union and the in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice. A considerable 
number of individuals responded to this appeal, and 
a congregation was immediately organized upon 
Brush Run in Washington county, on the 7th of 
September 1810, where a place of worship was 
erected, and over this congregation Thomas Camp- 
bell and his son Alexander presided as joint pastors. 
Each applicant for admission to this body of Chris- 
tians was required to give satisfactory evidence that 
he fully understood the relation he assumed, and 
the true scriptural ground of salvation. Accord- 
ingly; he was requested to give an answer to the 
question, “ What is the meritorious cause of the 
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sinner’s acceptance with God?” and upon express- 
ing an entire reliance upon the merits of Christ alone 
for justification, and evincing a conduct becoming 
the Christian profession, he was received into the 
fellowship of the church. 

This infant community enjoyed for a time the ut- 
most harmony and peace. Most of the members 
being poor, they were unable to finish the interior 
of the church which they had built for the worship 
of God, and they were accordingly accustomed to” 
assemble in the unfinished building without fire even 
in the depth of winter. They were also in the habit 
of visiting often at each other’s houses, and spend- 
ing whole nights in social prayer; searching the Scrip- 
tures, asking and answering questions, and singing 
hymns. The sunshine of peace which rested upon 
this small body of Christian disciples was ere long 
destined to be overclouded. A controversy arose on 
the much-disputed point of infant baptism, which 
distracted the minds both of pastors and people. 
The question was agitated with much keenness by 
parties on both sides, and at length, on the 12th 
June 1812, Thomas Campbell, his son Alexander, 
and the whole family, along with several members of 
the church, were immersed in the waters of adult 
baptism on a simple profession of their faith. This 
event, of course, affected, in no small degree, the 
church which had been formed. Those who adhered 
to the doctrines of the Pzedobaptists left the commu- 
nity, while those who remained were, in consequence 
of the change in their views, brought into immediate 
connection with the Baptists. Accordingly, in the 
fall of 1813, they were received into the Redstone 
Baptist Association, stipulating, however, expressly 
in writing, that “no terms of union or commu- 
nion other than the Holy Scriptures should be re- 
quired.” 

The views which Alexander Campbell urged upon 
the Baptist churches, with which he and his father 
had now become connected, excited no small stir in 
that body, some entering readily into the new opi- 
nions, while others as firmly and resolutely opposed 
them. At length the church of Brush Run and its 
pastors came to be looked upon with jealousy and 
distrust by the other churches of the Redstone As- 
sociation, and it became necessary, after a consider- 
able time spent in the most unpleasant contentions, 
that about thirty of the members of Brush Run, in- 
eluding Alexander Campbell, should leave the church. 
This small body, accordingly, emigrated to Wells- 
burg, Virginia, where they were constituted as a 
new church, and admitted into the Mahoning Asso- 
ciation of Ohio. Here they found a much more 
ready adoption of their sentiments, and so rapidly 
did they succeed in promulgating their peculiar opi- 
nions, that in 1828 the Mahoning Association re- 
jected all human formularies of religion, and relin- 
quished all claim to jurisdiction over the churches ; 
resolving itself into a simple annual meeting for the 
purpose of receiving reports of the progress of the 
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churches, and for worship and mutual co-operation 
in the spread of the gospel. ‘The bold step thus 
taken by so large a number of churches, embrac- 
ing a considerable portion of the Western Reserve, 
excited the utmost alarm throughout the Baptist 
churches generally. The adjoining churches con- 
nected with the Beaver Association proceeded with- 
out delay to denounce as heretical, and to exclude 
from their communion, all who had adopted the views 
ot the Disciples, as the followers of Campbell were 
termed. The schism thus commenced extended to 
Kentucky, to Eastern Virginia, and, in short, to all 
the Baptist churches and associations into which the 
new views had been introduced. 

The Disciples, finding themselves thus cut off from 
communion with the Baptist churches, formed them- 
selves everywhere into distinct churches on Congre- 
gationalist or Independent principles, co-operating 
together, as Thomas Campbell himself expressed it, 
for “the restoration of pure primitive apostolic 
Christianity in letter and spirit; in principle and 
practice.” No sooner had the separation of the Dis- 
ciples from the Baptist body been effected than their 
number rapidly increased. They were joined by 
many Baptists who had been led to embrace their 
principles. The prejudices which had been for- 
merly entertained against them gradually disappeared, 
and the most friendly feelings arose between the 
Disciples and the Baptists. The very points, in- 
deed, for which the Disciples contended, the rejec- 
tion of creeds and baptism for the remission of sins, 
have been adopted by some of the most able minis- 
ters of the Baptist body. Many have come over to 
them from almost all the leading denominations in 
the States, and what is more pleasing, they have 
been successful in gaining numerous converts from 
the ranks of indifference and infidelity. The prin- 
ciples of the Disciples have found their way into Eng- 
land and Wales, by the diffusion of the writings of Mr. 
Campbell and his fellow-labourers, and the census 
of 1851 contains a return of three congregations or 
churches calling themselves by the name of Disci- 
ples of Christ. In the United States they are most 
numerous in Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Virginia, There are a few churches hold- 
ing the principles of the Disciples in the British 
Provinces of North America. 

The doctrines of this large and rapidly extending 
body of American Christians will be best stated in 
the language of Mr. Campbell himself as communi- 
cated to the ‘ Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge :’ 
“They regard all the sects and parties of the Chris- 
tian world as having, in greater or less degrees, 
departed from the siniplicity of faith and manners of 
the first Christians, and as forming what the apostle 
Paul calls ‘the apostacy.’ This defection they attri- 
bute to the great varieties of speculation and meta-~ 
physical dogmatism of the countless creeds, formu- 
lavies, liturgies, and books of discipline adopted and 
inculeated as bonds of union and platforms of com- 
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munion in all the parties which have sprung from 
the Lutheran reformation. The effects of these sy- 
nodical covenants, conventional articles of belief, anc 
rules of ecclesiastical polity, has been the introduc- 
tion of a new nomenclature, a human vocabulary of 
religious words, phrases and technicalities, which has 
displaced the style of the living oracles, and affixed 
to the sacred diction ideas wholly unknown to the 
apostles of Christ. 

“To remedy and obviate these aberrations, they 
propose to ascertain from the holy Scriptures, accord- 
ing to the commonly-received and well-established 
rules of interpretation, the ideas attached to the 
leading terms and sentences found in the holy Scrip- 
tures, and then to use the words of the Holy Spirit 
in the apostolic acceptation of them. 

“ By thus expressing the ideas communicated by 
the Holy Spirit in the terms and phrases learned 
from the apostles, and by avoiding the artificial and 
technical language of scholastic theology, they propose 
to restore a pure speech to the household of faith ; 
and by accustoming the family of God to use the lan- 
guage and dialect of the heavenly Father, they ex- 
pect to promote the sanctification of one another 
through the truth, and to terminate those discords 
and debates which have always originated from the 
words which man’s wisdom teaches, and from a re-. 
verential regard and esteem for the style of the great 
masters of polemic divinity ; believing that speak- 
ing the same things in the same style, is the only 
certain way to thinking the same things. 

“They make a very marked difference between 
faith and opinion; between the testimony of God 
and the reasonings of men; the words of the Spirit 
and human inferences. Faith in the testimony of 
God and obedience to the commandments of Jesus 
are their bond of union; and not an agreement in 
any abstract views or opinions upon what is writ- 
ten or spoken by divine authority. Hence all the 
speculations, questions, Cebates of words, and ab- 
stract reasonings found in human creeds, have no 
place in their religious fellowship. Regarding Cal- 
vinism and Arminianism, Trinitarianism and Unita- 
rianism, and all the opposing theories of religious 
sectaries, as extremes begotten by each other, they 
cautiously avoid them, as equi-distant from the sim- 
plicity and practical tendency of the promises and 
precepts, of the doctrine and facts, of the exhorta- 
tions and precedents of the Christian institution. 

“They look for unity of spirit and the bonds of 
peace in the practical acknowledgment of one faith, 
one Lord, one immersion, one hope, one body, one 
Spirit, one God and Father of all; not in unity of 
opinions, nor in unity of forms, ceremonies, or modes 
of worship. 

“The holy Scriptures of both Testaments they re- 
gard as containing revelations from God, and as all 
necessary to make the man of God perfect, and ac- 
complished for every good word and work; the New 
Testament, or the living oracles of Jesus Christ, they 
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understand as containing the Christian religion ; the 
testimonies of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, they 
view as illustrating and proving the great proposi- 
tion on which our religion rests, viz. that Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah, the only-begotten and well- 
beloved Son of God, and the only Saviour of the 
world ; the Acts of the Apostles, as a divinely au- 
thorized narrative of the beginning and progress of 
the reign or kingdom of Jesus Christ, recording the 
full development of the gospel by the Holy Spirit 
sent down from heaven, and the procedure of the 
apostles in setting up the church of Christ on earth ; 
the Epistles as carrying out and applying the doc- 
trine of the apostles to the practice of individuals 
and congregations, and as developing the tendencies 
of the gospel in the behaviour of its professors ; and 
all as forming a complete standard of Christian faith 
and morals, adapted to the interval between the 
ascension of Christ and his return with the kingdom 
which he has received from God; the Apocalypse, 
or Revelation of Jesus Christ to John in Patmos, as 
a figurative and prospective view of all the fortunes 
of Christianity, from its date to the return of the 
Saviour. 

“ Kivery one who sincerely believes the testimony 
which God gave of Jesus of Nazareth, saying, ‘ This 
zs my Son, the beloved, in whom I delight, or, in other 
words, believes what the evangelists and apostles 
have testified concerning him, from his conception to 
his coronation in heaven as Lord of all, and who is 
willing to obey him in everything, they regard as a 
proper subject of immersion, and no one else. They 
consider immersion into the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, after a public, sincere, and in- 
telligent confession of the faith in Jesus, as neces- 
sary to admission to the privileges of the kingdom 
of the Messiah, and as a solemn pledge on the part 
of heaven, of the actual remission of all past sins and 
of adoption into the family of God. 

“The Holy Spirit is promised only to those who 
believe and obey the Saviour. No one is taught to 
expect the reception of that heavenly Monitor and 
Comforter as a resident in his heart till he obeys. the 
gospel. 

“Thus while they proclaim faith and repentance, 
or faith and a change of heart, as preparatory to im- 
mersion, remission, and the Holy Spirit, they say. to 
all penitents, or all those who believe and repent of 
their sins, as Peter said to the first audience ad- 
dressed after the Holy Spirit was bestowed after the 
glorification of Jesus,‘ Be immersed every one of 
you, in the name of the Lord Jesus, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and you shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.’ They teach sinners that God com- 
mands all men everywhere to reform or to turn to 
God, that the Holy Spirit strives with them so to 
do by the apostles and prophets, that God beseeches 
them to be reconciled through Jesus Christ, and that 
it is the duty of all men to believe the gospel and to 
turn to God. 
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“ The immersed believers are congregated into so- 
cieties according to their propinquity to each other, 
and taught to meet every first day of the week in 
honour and commemoration of the resurrection of 
Jesus, and to break the loaf which commemorates 
the death of the Son of God, to read and hear the 
living oracles, to teach and admonish one another, 
to unite in all prayer and praise, to contribute to the 
necessities of saints, and to perfect holiness in the 
fear of the Lord. 

“Every congregation chooses its own overseers 
and deacons, who preside over and administer the 
aflairs of the congregations; and every church, 
either from itself or in co-operation with others, sends 


out, as opportunity offers, one or more evangelists, 
or proclaimers of the word, to preach the word and 
to immerse those who believe, to gather congrega- 
tions, and to extend the knowledge of salvation where 
it is necessary, as far as their means extend. But 
every church regards these evangelists as its ser- 
vants, and therefore they have no control over any 
congregation, each congregation being subject to its 
own choice of presidents or elders whom they have 
appointed. Perseverance in all the work of faith, 
labour of love, and patience of hope, is inculcated by 
all the disciples as essential to admission intv the 
heavenly kingdom. 

“Such are the prominent outlines of the faith and 
practices of those who wish to be known as the Dis- 
ciples of Christ: but no society among them would 
agree to make the preceding items either a confes- 
sion of faith or a standard of practice; but, for the 
information of those who wish an acquaintance with 
them, are willing to give at any time a reason for 
their faith, hope, and practice.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that in this statement 
of doctrine and discipline, drawn up by one of the 
originators of the sect of Disciples of Christ, one of 
their leading doctrines, that of baptismal regenera- 
tion, is scarcely made to occupy its due prominence. 


The Rey. R. Richardson of Virginia, however, him- 
self a minister in connection with the body, is more 
explicit on the subject: “It was the ewnity of the 
church which first struck the attention: the subse- 
quent submission to immersion is only one example, 
among others, of that progression which consistency 
with their own principles required. ‘Thus, it was not 
until about ten years after this, that the definite object 
of immersion was fully understood, when it was recog- 
nised as the remitting ordinance of the gospel, or the 
appointed means through which the penitent sinner 
obtained an assurance of that pardon, or remission of 
sins, procured for him by the sufferings and death 
of Christ. Nor was it until a still later period, that 
this doctrine was practically applied, in calling upon 
believing penitents to be baptized for the purpose 
specified. This view of baptism gave great impor- 
tance to the institution, and has become one of the 


prominent features of this reformation.” Dr. Schatt 
| also in his ‘America; Social, Political, and Reli- 
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gious,’ when speaking of this sect, says of them, that 
“they identify baptism, that is immersion, with 
regeneration.” Dr. Baird, who seems to entertain 
strong prejudices against this sect, says, that “ Evan- 
gelical Christians in America, Baptists, as well as 
Peedobaptists, have many fears about Mr. Campbell 
and his followers.” But the Disciples are gathering 
strength every day, and becoming a numerous and 
energetic body. 

DISCIPLINA ARCANI. 
PLINA. 

DISCIPLINANTS. See FLAGELLANTS. 

DISCIPLINE (EccLEsiasticaL), the exercise of 
a judicial power which is claimed by the Christian 
church over her own members, in virtue of which 
she inflicts censures of various kinds and degrees on 
those of them who have transgressed the laws of 
Christ. For the nature of these censures, and the 
principles on which they rest, see CENSURES (Kc- 
CLESIASTICAL), The right of the church to exer- 
cise discipline, or to exclude any from her commu- 
nion, was keenly controverted by Erastus and his 
followers, on the ground that it belongs to the civil 
magistrate alone to punish the guilty. Such a view 
was in complete consistency with the principles of 
Erastus, who confounded the provinces of the church 
and the state with each other. The two, however, 
are essentially distinct and separate. The chief 
points of difference are thus briefly noticed by Dr. 
James Buchanan: “They differ in their origin—the 
civil governor holding primarily of God, as the uni- 
versal sovereign; the church holding of Christ as 
mediator; and this difference is of some importance, 
notwithstanding the great truth which is clearly 
affirmed in Scripture, viz., that both are now placed 
under Christ, who is not only ‘the Head of the 
church,’ but ‘Head over all things to the church.’ 
They difer in their extent; civil gevernment being 
an ordinance of God in all nations, the church being 
limited to those countries where the gospel is preach- 
ed. They differ in respect to some of their ends ; 
certain secular purposes being served by the state, 
which are not directly contemplated by the church 
as a spiritual body, however much she may be fitted 
to aid in their attainment; and certain spiritual pur- 
poses, again, being served by the church, which the 
state, considered as such, cannot effect. They differ 
in respect to some of the means by which these ends 
are to be promoted; the civil magistrate having the 
power of the sword, which is withheld from the 
church, and the prerogative of making war on just 
and needful occasions, which is not competent to a 
spiritual kingdom; while the church again has war- 
rant to use the sword of ecclesiastical discipline with 
which the magistrate may not interfere. They differ 
in respect to their officers, the civil magistrate hay- 
ing no power, as such, to preach or to administer the 
sacraments of religion; and the officers of the church, 
as such, having no power to exercise any function 
of the magistracy ; so that, even were there a na- 
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tion in which every subject of the state was also a 
member of the church, that nation would still be 
governed by two distinct sets of office-bearers, the 
one belonging to the church, the other to the com- 
monwealth.” 

It is impossible to peruse the New Testament 
even in the most cursory manner, without being con- 
vinced that the primitive church asserted for itself 
the right of exercising discipline over its members. 
The case of the incestuous man is a case completely 
in point. This man had been guilty of a flagrant 
violation of the Divine law, and had brought serious 
discredit upon the Christian profession. Paul there- 
fore enjoins the church of Corinth, to which this per- 
son had belonged, “in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, when ye are gathered together, and my spi- 
rit, with the power of our Lord Jesus Christ, to de- 
liver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of 
the Lord Jesus.” The discipline to be exercised 
upon a heretic the apostle lays down in Titus ii. 10, 
“ A man that is an heretick, after the first and sec- 
ond admonition reject ;” and in regard to an immoral 
person he says, in 2 Thes. iii. 6, “ Now we command 
you, brethren, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which 
he received of us.” Some of the seven churches of 
Asia Minor are reproved for their neglect of the ex- 
ercise of discipline in various cases, and for in this 
way permitting unworthy persons to remain within 
the Christian church. 

The discipline of the Christian church is in its na- 
ture strictly spiritual and moral, not civil. It is a 
gross perversion of its design, therefore, to connect it 
with civil pains, confiscation of goods, imprison- 
ment, bodily torture, banishment or death. Neither 
is it consistent with the true character of the church 
of Christ, to deliver up an excommunicated person, as 
the Church of Rome does, to the secular arm, to endure 
civil penalties, or even death. The church has re- 
ceived power, not for destruction, but for edification, 
and all her censures, therefore, ought to have as. their 
ultimate design the reformation and restoration of 
the offenders. 

The theory of ecclesiastical discipline in the 
Church of England is to be found in the canons 
adopted by convocation in 1603, which having been 
authorized by the King’s Commission, are held to be 
binding on the clergy ; but not having been confirmed 
by Parliament, they are not binding on the laity 
except where they are explanatory of the ancient 
canon law. The principles on which discipline ought 
to proceed according to the constitution and canons 
of the church are thus laid down by Mr. Conder in 
his ‘View of All Religions:’ “According to the 
theory of the church, every parish is committed to 
the government of the minister, with the assistance 
of the churchwardens, (generally two,) who are 
chosen annually, in Easter week, from the body of 
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the parishioners, and who are the guardians of pub- 
lic morals and ecclesiastical discipline within their 
precincts. These lay officers of the church are bound 
by their oath to return the names of all loose and 
scandalous livers into the ecclesiastical court of the 
diocese, at least once a-year; and they may present 
at any other time for gross crimes. And if the 
churchwardens neglect their duty, and no voluntary 
promoter appears, the 113th canon then empowers 
the minister to take the business of prosecuting of- 
fenders into his own hands. If the party accused 
be convicted of the crime upon the testimony of at 
least two witnesses, before the judge of the ecclesias- 
tical court, he may be excommunicated, and not -ad- 
mitted to the sacrament or any communion in divine 
offices, and be condemned in the costs of the suit. 
There is also what is termed the Greater Excommuni- 
cation, whereby the offender is cut off from all com- 
merce with Christians, even in temporal affairs. This 
must be pronounced by the bishop; and if the ex- 
communicated person persist, for forty days, in con- 
tumacious disobedience, he may be committed to 
prison by virtue of the writ de excommunicato capien- 
do, to lie there till he shall have made satisfaction 
to the church. But, if the judge of any spiritual 
court excommunicate a man for a cause of which he 
has not the legal cognizance, the party may have an 
action against him at common law, and he is also 
liable to be indicted at the suit of the king.” Such 
is the mode of discipline which is sanctioned by the 
canon law of the Church of England, but the exer- 


cise of discipline in that church has almost fallen | 


into desuetude. 

In the Church of Scotland, and other Presbyterian 
churches, the exercise of discipline devolves in the 
first instance upon the kirk-sessions, which consist 
of the minister and elders of each congregation. 
From the kirk-session an appeal lies to the presby- 
tery of the bounds, which consists of all the minis- 
ters within a certain district, along with one ruling 
elder chosen from each parish. From the judgment 
and authority of the presbytery, there lies an appeal 
to the provincial synod, which usually meets twice 
in the year, and comprises all the presbyteries within 
a certain large district of country. Last of all, the 
judgment of the synod may be appealed from to the 
highest ecclesiastical court, the General Assembly, 
which is composed of a certain number of ministers 
and ruling elders delegated from each presbytery, 
along with, in the case of the Established Church of 
Scotland, commissioners from the royal burghs. In 
questions purely religious, and not affecting tempo- 
ralities, no appeal is admissible from the decisions of 
this court. But the ecclesiastical courts of Scotland 
have no such temporal authority over persons and 
property as belongs to the ecclesiastical courts of 
England ; having no power either to fine or to im- 
prison the offender, but simply enforcing their deci- 
sions by religious considerations and motives. 

The Reformed churches on the Continent have great 
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variety in their modes of discipline, and in many in- 
stances the civil magistrate arrogates to himself the 
functions which ought to belong to the office-bearers 
of the church. Thus in the Protestant church of 
Prussia, though the consistories exercise nominally 
ecclesiastical power, yet their proceedings are not a 
little controlled by government. In Russia, also, all 
is still more manifestly under the management of the 
sovereign. The Holy Legislative Synod is dependent 
entirely for the choice of its members on the will of 
the Czar. It is presided over by a layman, who is 
considered as sitting on the part of the crown, and 
has a negative on all its resolutions till they are laid 
before the emperor; and the members of the synod, 
in the words of their oath, acknowledge the emperor 
as “the supreme judge of this spiritual college.” 

In the Society of FrrmNpDs (which see), commonly 
called Quakers, a peculiar arrangement is made for 
the exercise of discipline. Monthly meetings are held, 
composed of several congregations situated within a 
convenient distance from each other. Each monthly 
meeting is required to appoint certain persons under 
the name of overseers, whose business it is to take 
care that the rules of discipline be put in practice, 
and when any case of complaint or disorderly con- 
duct comes to their knowledge, they are bound to 
see that private admonition agreeably to the gospel 
rule, Mat. xviii. 15—17, be given before the case is 
reported to the monthly meeting. The quarterly 
meeting, which is composed of several monthly 
meetings, inquires into the conduct of the members 
connected with each, and the mode in which disci- 
pline has been exercised. The accounts thus re- 
ceived are digested into one, which is presented to 
the yearly meeting. In the case of any member 
who feels himself aggrieved, an appeal lies from the 
monthly to the quarterly, and finally to the yearly 
meeting, where the case takes end. There is a pe- 
culiarity, however, in the exercise of discipline 
among the Friends, which it may be well to notice. 
They believe that women may be rightly called to 
the work of the ministry, and that to them also be- 
longs a share in the support of Christian discipline ; 
and that where their own sex is concerned, its exer- 
cise devolves on them with peculiar propriety. Ac- 
cordingly they have monthly, quarterly, and yearly 
meetings of their own sex, held at the same time 
with those of the men; but separately, and without 
the power of making rules. 

Among the United Brethren or Moravians, the 
mode of discipline followed is what is termed among 
them congregation-discipline, which is thus described 
in one of their authoritative documents: “Agree- 
ably to the direction of our Saviour, Matt. xviii. 15 
—17, the congregation - discipline has various de- 
grees, and consists in admonitions, warnings, and re- 
proofs given to those who transgress; first, by his 
fellow-brother; next, by one of the elders of the 
congregation ; and, lastly, by the committee of over- 
seers; in exclusion from the holy communion, and, 
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according to the nature of the case, also from other 
private meetings of the congregation: and this con- 
tinues until genuine repentance and a real conversion 
become evident in the person falling under discipline ; 
when he is either re-admitted to the holy commu- 
nion, or reconciled to the congregation, after a de- 
precatory letter has been read, expressing the 
offender’s sorrow for his transgression, and asking 
forgiveness. In case of great and public offence 
given, such persons are also absolved with laying on 
of hands in the presence of the congregation. It is, 
however, to be observed, that no privation of tem- 
poral honour, dignity, or substance is connected with 
this church or congregation-discipline; neither can 
this ever be the case, as it never interferes with any 
merely civil regulations, which fall under the cog- 
nizance of the laws of the land.” 

The Congregational or Independent churches 
maintain that the right of exercising discipline is 
vested in the church or body of Christians, who alone 
have the power of- determining who shall be admitted 
into communion, and also of excluding from fellow- 
ship those who may prove themselves unworthy 
members of the church. 

DISCIPLINE (First Boox oF), an important 
document drawn up by the Scottish Reformers in 
1560, containing a plan of order, government, and 
discipline of the Church of Scotland. The commis- 
sion appointed to prepare this volume consisted of 
John Knox, along with Messrs. Winram, Spotswood, 
Row, and Douglas. When completed, it was cor- 
dially approved of by the General Assembly, but 
when submitted to the privy council, it was so warmly 
opposed that it never received a formal ratification. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the church looked 
upon it as a standard book for the regulation of her 
practice and the guidance of her decisions. And be- 
sides, it is worthy of being noted, that though the 
First Book of Discipline was not ratified by the 
privy council as a body, it was subscribed by the 
greater number of the nobility and barons who were 
members of the council. 

As this valuable document contains the funda- 
mental principles on which the Scottish reformers 
sought to establish the Church of Scotland, we give 
an abstract of these principles drawn from’ Dr. 
Hetherington’s History of that Church: “The ordi- 
nary and permanent office-bearers of the church 
were of four kinds: the minister or pastor, to whom 
the preaching of the gospel and administration of 
the sacraments belonged, the doctor or teacher, whose 
province it was to interpret Scripture and confute 
errors, including those who taught theology in schools 
and universities; the ruling elder, who assisted the 
minister in exercising ecclesiastical discipline and gov- 
ernment; and the deacon, who had the special charge 
of the revenues of the church and the poor. To these 
permanent office-bearers there were added two others 
of a temporary character. In the arrangement entered 
into previous to the first General Assembly, there 
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were only twelve reformed ministers to preach the gos- 
pel throughout the whole kingdom; and to accom- 
plish the utmost possible amount of duty by so small 
a number, seven were placed in the chief towns, and 
large country districts were assigned to each of the 
remaining five. These five were called superinten- 
dents; and their duty was to travel from place to 
place throughout their districts, for the purpose of 
preaching, planting churches, and inspecting the 
conduct of the country ministers where there were 
any, and of another temporary class of men termed 
exhorters and readers. The latter class consisted of 
the most pious persons that could be found, who, 
having received a common education, were able to 
read to their more ignorant neighbours, though not 
qualified for the ministry. When the readers were 
found to have discharged their duty well, and to 
have increased in their own knowledge, they were 
encouraged to add a few plain exhortations to the 
reading of the Scriptures ; and then they were termed 
exhorters. If they still continued to improve, they 
might finally be admitted to the ministry. To search 
out, employ, and watch over the conduét of such 
men, giving them instruction from time to time, was 
the chief duty of the superintendent, from which, 
indeed, he derived his name, so naturally expressive 
of his duty,—a duty the very nature of which shows 
it to have been temporary, and intended to expire 
whenever the necessities which called it into being 
should have been removed by a sufficiency of quali- 
fied ministers. 

“No person was allowed to preach, or to adminis- 
ter the sacraments, till he was regularly called to 
this employment. ‘ Ordinary vocation [calling] con- 
sisteth in election, examination, and admission.’ ‘It 
appertaineth to the people, and to every several con- 
gregation, to elect their minister.’ ‘For altogether 
this is to be avoided, that any man be violently in- 
truded or thrust in upon any congregation; but this 
liberty, with all care, must be reserved to every sev- 
eral church, to have their votes and suffrages in 
election of their ministers.’ The examination was 
appointed to take place ‘in open assembly, and be- 
fore the congregation,’ to satisfy the church as to his 
soundness in the faith, his ‘gifts, utterance, and 
knowledge,’ his willingness to undertake the charge, 
the purity of his motives, and his resolution to dis- 
charge the duties of the office with diligence and 
fidelity. Admission then took place by the person 
being solemnly set apart by prayer, at first withont 
imposition of hands, which, however, was afterwards 
appointed to be done. Superintendents were ad- 
mitted in the same way as other ministers, were tried 
by the same church courts, liable to the same cen- 
sures, and might be deposed for the same crimes. 

“The affairs of each congregation were managed 
by the minister, elders, and deacons, who constituted 
the kirk-session, which met regularly once a-week, 
and oftener if business required. There was also a 
meeting, called the weekly exercise, or prophesying, 
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held in every considerable town, consisting of the 
ministers, exhorters, and educated men in the vici- 
nity, for expounding the Scriptures. This was after- 
wards converted into the presbytery, or classical as- 
sembly. The superintendent met with the ministers 
and delegated elders of his district twice a-year, in 
the provincial synod, which took cognizance of ec- 
clesiastical affairs within its bounds. And the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which was composed of ministers 
and elders commissioned from the different parts of 
the kingdom, met twice, sometimes thrice, in a 
year, and attended to the interests of the National 
Church. 

“Public worship was attended to in such a man- 
ner as to show the estimation in which it was held 
by our reformers. On Sabbath days the people 
assembled twice for public worship; and, the better 
to instruet the ignorant, catechising was substituted 
for preaching in the aftemoon. In towns a sermon 
was regularly preached on one day of the week be- 
sides the Sabbath; and on almost every day the 
people had an opportunity of hearing public prayers 
and the reading of the Scriptures. Baptism was 
never dispensed unless it was accompanied with 
preaching or catechising. The Lord’s Supper was 
administered four times a-year in towns; the sign 
of the cross in baptizing, and kneeling at the Lord’s 
table, were forbidden ; and anniversary holydays were 
wholly abolished. 

“ Education was very justly regarded as of the 


utmost importance, and deserving every possible en-. 


couragement. It was stated as imperatively neces- 
sary, that there should be a school in every parish, 
for the instruction of youth in the principles of reli- 
gion, grammar, and the Latin tongue; and it was 
farther proposed, that a college should be erected in 
every ‘notable town,’ in which logic and rhetoric 
should be taught, along with the learned languages. 
It was even suggested that parents should not be 
permitted to neglect the education of their children ; 
but that the nobility and gentry should be obliged to 
do so at their own expense; and that a fund should 
be provided for the education of the children of the 
poor, who discovered talents and aptitude for learn- 
in na? 

ae the view thus given of the First Book of 
Discipline, it is plain that the constitution of the 
Reformed Church of Scotland was purely Presbyte- 
rian, and framed, as they believed, on the model of 
the primitive churches exhibited in the New Testa- 
ment. 

DISCIPLINE (Seconp Book oF), a system of 
ecclesiastical government drawn up by a committee 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
and sanctioned by the Assembly in 1578. In the 
preparation of this work, Andrew Melville took a 
leading part. It was never ratified by Parliament, 
but it has continued down to the present day to be 
regarded as the authorized standard of the Church 
of Scotland, in so far as government and discipline 


are concerned. The following summary of its lead- 
ing propositions is given by Dr. Hetherington: “ It 
begins by stating the essential line of distinction be- 
tween civil and ecclesiastical power. This it does 
by declaring, that Jesus Christ has appointed a 
government in his Church, distinct from civil govern 

ment, which is to be exercised by such office-bearers 
as He has authorized, and not by civil magistrates, 
or under their direction. Civil authority has for its 
direct and proper object the promoting of external 
peace and quietness among the subjects ; ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, the direction of men in matters of re- 
ligion, and which pertain to conscience. The former 
enforces obedience by external means, the latter by 
spiritual means; yet, ‘as they be both of God, and 
tend to one end, if they be rightly used, to wit, to 
advance the glory of God, and to have good and 
godly subjects,’ they ought to co-operate within their 
respective spheres, and fortify each other. ‘ As min- 
isters are subject to the judgment and punishment of 
the magistrate in external matters, if they offend, so 
ought the magistrates to submit themselves to the 
discipline of the Church, if they transgress in mat- 
ters of conscience and religion.’ The government 
of the Church consists in three things,—doctrine, 
discipline, and distribution. Corresponding to this 
division, there are three kinds of church officers,— 
ministers, who are preachers as well as rulers; eld- 
ers, who are merely rulers; and deacons, who act 
as distributors of alms and managers of the funds of 
the church. The name bishop is of the same mean- 
ing as that of pastor or minister: it is not expressive 
of superiority or lordship ; and the Scriptures do not 
allow of a pastor of pastors, or a pastor of many 
flocks. There should be elders, who do not labour in 
wordand doctrine. The eldership is a spiritual func- 
tion, as is the ministry. He ought to assist the pas- 
tor in examining those who come to the Lord’s 
table, and in visiting the sick; but their principal 
office is to hold assemblies with the pastors and doc- 
tors, who are also of their number, for establishing 
good order and execution of discipline. ‘The office- 
bearers of the Church are to be admitted by election 
and ordination. None are to be intruded into any 
ecclesiastical office ‘contrary to the will of the con- 
gregation to. which they are appointed.’ ecle- 
siastical assemblies are either particular (consisting 
of the office-bearers of one congregation or of a num- 
ber of neighbouring congregations), provincial, na- 
tional or ecumenical, and general. The Presbytery, 
or eldership as it is called, has the inspection of a 
number of adjoining congregations in every thing re- 
lating to religion and manners, and has the power of 
ordaining, suspending, and deposing ministers, and 
of exercising discipline within its bounds. The pro- 
vineial Synod possesses the power of all the Pres- 
byteries within a province. The General Assembly 
is composed of commissioners, ministers, and elders, 
from the whole churches in the realm, and takes 
cognizance of every thing connected with the wel- 
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fare of the National Church. Appeals for redress 
of grievances may be taken from every subordinate 
court to its next superior one, till they reach the 
General Assembly, whose decision in all matters ec- 
clesiastical is final. All the ecclesiastical assem- 
blies have lawful power to convene for transacting 
business, and to appoint the times and places of 
their meeting. The patrimony of the Church in- 
cludes whatever has been appropriated to her use, 
whether by donations from individuals, or by law 
and custom. ‘'o take any part of this by unlawful 
means, and apply it to the particular and profane 
use of individuals, is simony. It belongs to the 
deacons to receive the ecclesiastical goods, and to 
distribute them according to the appointment of 
Presbyteries. The purposes to which they are to 
be applied are the four following: the support of 
ministers ; the support of elders where that is neces- 
sary, and of a national system of education; the 
maintenance of the poor and of hospitals; and the 
reparation of places of worship, and other extraor- 
dinary charges: of the Church or commonwealth. 
Among the remaining abuses which ought to be re- 
moved, the following are particularly specified: the 
titles of abbots, and others connected with monastic 
institutions, with the places which they held, as 
churchmen, in the legislative and judicial courts ; 
the usurped superiority of bishops, and their acting 
in parliament and council in the name of the Church, 
without her commission; the exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction and the pastoral office by the same indi- 
viduals ; the mixed jurisdiction of commissaries ; the 
holding of pluralities ; and patronages and presenta- 
tions to benefices, whether by the prince or any in- 
ferior person, which lead to intrusion, and are incom- 
patible with ‘lawful election and the assent of the 
people over whom the person is placed, as the prac- 
tice of the apostolical and primitive Kirk, and good 
order, crave.’” 

The Second Book of Discipline has ever occupied 
a high place in the estimation of all Scottish Pres- 
byterians ; and “the principal secessions,” as Dr. 
M‘Crie well remarks, ‘ which have been made from 
the National Church in this part of the kingdom, 
have been stated, not in the way of dissent from its 
constitution as in England, but in opposition to 
departures, real or alleged, from its original and 
genuine principles.” See SCOTLAND (CHURCH OF). 

DISPENSATIONS, special modes of providential 
dealing with individuals or communities; thus we 
speak of the Adamic Dispensation, the Abrahamic 
Dispensation, the Jewish Dispensation, and so forth. 
—The term is also used in an ecclesiastical as well 
as a theological sense, Thus, in the Church of Rome, 
a dispensation means a permission from the Pope to 
do what may have been prohibited, Thus before any 
one in communion with that church can contract a 
marriage within the forbidden degrees, he must have 
previously received a dispensation from the Pope,— 
In the Church of England the word dispensation de- 


notes a power vested in the archbishops, of dis- 
pensing, on certain emergencies, with some minor 
regulations of the church, more particularly in her 
character as an establishment. 

DISPUTATIONS, a name sometimes given to 
Sermons (which see), in the ancient Christian 
church, from the controversial character which they 
often of necessity assumed. 

DISSENTERS, those denominations and sects 
which have separated from, and refuse to have fel- 
lowship with, the established church of a country. 
As distinguished from SEcEDERS (which see), the 
word Dissenters is now generally employed to de- 
note those who have left communion with an estab- 
lished church from their conscientious disapproval of 
all connection between the church -and the state. 
See VoLUNTARY CHURCHES. 

DISSENTERS (ENGLISH), a term usually applied 
to the Three DENOMINATIONS (which see), the Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists. The 
original Nonconformists were the great bulk of them 
of Presbyterian principles, and the Westminster As- 
sembly was composed chiefly of Presbyterian divines, 
not more than ten or twelve of them being of the 
Independent denomination, and the great anxiety of 
that Assembly evidently was to establish Presbyte- 
rian uniformity throughout both England and Scot- 
land. It was only, indeed, through the determined 
resistance of the small body of Independents that 
this object was defeated. During the reign of Eliza- 
beth most of the Puritans had objected to separation 
from the Church of England, on the ground of doc- 
trine, though they sought a reformation of her dis- 
cipline and worship, the greater number of them 
being Presbyterians. But there were among the 
Puritans some Independents and some Baptists, 
whose objections were of a more serious character, 
disapproving as they did of all national churches. 
The statute of 1593, commanding the attendance of 
every person above sixteen at some church, bore 
hardly against the Independents. Many of them 
were imprisoned, and not a few were compelled to 
seek refuge in a foreign land. Brown, the origina- 
tor of the sect of the BRownists (which see), found 
a home, along with a number of his followers, in 
Holland. Towards the Puritans, Queen Elizabeth 
exercised the utmost severity during the whole of 
her reign, and numerous churches of exiled Dissent- 
ers sprung up at Leyden, Middleburgh, Rotterdam, 


‘and other Dutch towns, not only separated from the 


Church of England, but animated with a bitter hos- 
tility to the principle of established churches. This, 
indeed, came to be a settled doctrine of the body of 
English Independents. The keen discussion which 
took place at this time gave origin to Richard Hook- 
er’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ one of the ablest pieces 
of controversial theology which England has ever 
produced. ‘The first four books appeared in 1594, 
and the fifth in 1597, “They have in them,” said 
Pope Clement VIII., on hearing only a small part 
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of them translated into Latin, “such seeds of eter- 
nity, that if the rest be like this they shall remain 
till the last fire shall consume all learning.” 

The death of Elizabeth and the accession of 
James I. to the throne of England, naturally revived 
the hopes of the Puritan Dissenters. The king had 
been educated in Presbyterian principles, and had 
openly avowed a warm attachment to what he 
termed “the purest kirk in the world;” but no 
sooner did he plant his foot on English ground, than 
he straightway abjured his former views, and be- 
came a warm advocate for Episcopacy, alleging that 
“where there was no bishop, there would shortly be 
no king.” The Dissenters, however, had become 
too powerful! a party to be treated with contempt, or 
even neglect. James, therefore, to conciliate them 


if possible, summoned a conference at Hampton. 


Court between four of their principal leaders and a 
select number of bishops and divines of the Estab- 
lished Church, himself being president. The debate, 
which was earnest on both sides, occupied three 
days, and the result was, that a few unimportant 
alterations were made in the English Liturgy, which 
were published by the king’s authority, and univer- 
sally adopted, though they were never ratified by 
parliament. One great and, indeed, inestimable 
benefit which occurred from the Hampton Court 
conference, was the suggestion which the king car- 
ried out to procure a new and revised translation of 
the Bible. This delicate task was most satisfactorily 
accomplished by the preparation and publication of the 


admirable authorized version of the Holy Scriptures. 


Under James I. the Puritan Dissenters were still 
treated with great severity, and many of them fled 
to Holland, whence considerable numbers emigrated 
to America in 1620. Another party followed in 
1629, and a third in 1636, and when prevented from 
transporting themselves to New England, many of 
them removed with their families to the Nether- 
lands. In 1637, the laws of uniformity were en- 
forced against Dissenters; but, in 1640, the parlia- 
ment checked these severities. It has been often 
brought forward as a charge against the English 
Dissenters that they were zealous and active in their 
opposition to Charles I., but it is a well-known fact that 
the execution of the monarch was the deed of a fac- 
tion, and condemned by the Puritans generally, as an 
act of criminal severity. “ But whatever blame,” 
says Mr. Robert Hall, “they may be supposed to 
have incurred on account of their conduct to Charles, 
the merit of restoring monarchy in his son was all 
their own. The entire force of the empire was in 
their hands; Monk himself of their party ; the par- 
liament, the army, all puritans; yet were they dis- 
interested enough to call the heir to the throne, and 
yield the reins into his hands, with no other stipula- 
tion than that of liberty of conscience, which he vio- 
lated with a baseness and ingratitude peculiar to his 
character. All the return he made them for the re- 
covery of his power, consisted in depriving two 


thousand of their ministers, and involving the whole 
body in a persecution, by which not less than ten 
thousand are supposed to have perished in imprison- 
ment and want. But their patriotism was not to be 
shaken by these injuries. When, towards the latter 
end of Charles the Second’s reign, the character of 
his successor inspired a dread of the establishment 
of popery, to avert that evil they cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in an exclusion from all places of emolu- 
ment and trust; an extraordinary instance of mag- 
nanimity. When James the Second began to dis- 
play arbitrary views, dissenters were among the first 
to take the alarm, regarding with jealousy even an 
indulgence when it flowed from a dispensing power. 
The zeal with which they co-operated in bringing 
about the revolution, the ardour with which they 
have always espoused its principles, are too well 
known to need any proof, and can only be rendered 
more striking by a contrast with the conduct of the 
high church party. The latter maintained, in its 
utmost extent, the doctrine of passive obedience and 
non-resistance ; were incessantly engaged in intrigues 
to overturn the revolution ; and affirmed the doctrine 
of divine right to be an ancient and indisputable 
tenet of the English Church. Whoever wishes to 
ascertain the existence of those arts, by which they 
embroiled the reign of King William, may see them 
displayed at large in Burnet’s ‘History of his own 
Times.’ : 

“The attachment of dissenters to the house of 
Hanover was signalized in a manner too remarkable 
to be soon forgotten. In the rebellions of fifteen 
and forty-five, they ventured on a breach of the law, 
by raising and officering regiments out of their own 
body ; for which the parliament were reduced to the 
awkward expedient of passing an act of indemnity. 
This short sketch of their political conduct, as it is 
sufficient to establish their loyalty beyond suspicion, 
so may it well augment our surprise at the extreme 
obloquy and reproach with which they are treated. 
Mr. Hume, a competent judge, if ever there was 
one, of political principles, and who was far from 
being partial to dissenters, candidly confesses that to 
them we are indebted for the preservation of liberty.” 

In 1688 the Toleration Act was passed, placing 
the assemblies of Dissenters under the protection of 
the state, but by the provisions of this very act all 
Dissenting ministers were required to qualify for the 
exercise of their ministerial functions, by subscrib- 
ing the thirty-nine Articles, with certain exceptions. 
This continued to be the state of the law till 1779, 
when, by an act passed in that year, any Dissenting 
minister, who had scruples in declaring and sub- 
scribing his assent to any of the articles, was allowed 
to make and subscribe instead thereof the declara- 
tion of Protestant belief, and was thereby entitled 
to similar exemptions. A subsequent statute ren- 
ders qualifying for the exercise of ministerial func- 
tions unnecessary except in obedience to a legal re- 
quisition. 
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- In the aggregate, according to the last census in 
1851, the Protestant Dissenting churches of Eng- 
land are reported as providing accommodation for 
4,657,422 persons, or for 26 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, and 45:6 per cent. of the aggregate provision of 
the country. This statement includes the Wesley- 
an Methodists, many of whom object to be called 
Dissenters. 

DISSENTERS (Scorrism). For avery long pe- 
riod, in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland, dissent 
was utterly unknown. From 1560, when the Re- 
formed Church of Scotland was founded, onward to 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, not 
only did the Established Church possess an undi- 
vided hold of the affections of the people, but the 
principle of an establishment seems never to have 
been doubted. The old Dissenters, it is true, or 
Reformed Presbyterians, who had been all along op- 
posed to the Revolution settlement of Church and 
State in 1688, and who are the remains of the Co- 
VENANTDHRS (which see), are of longer standing than 
any other denomination of separatists from the Na- 
tional Church. They are strenuous advocates, how- 
ever, for the obligation of the National Covenant, 
and of the Solemn League and Covenant, both of 
which, as well as the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, which they acknowledge as the confession of 
their own faith, maintain, in the most decided terms, 
the principle of a national ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. The question, however, of the lawfulness of 
a National Church was first formally started by Mr. 
John Glas of Tealing, about 1728. Though minis- 
ter of a parish, he began to promulgate views incon- 
sistent with the acknowledged standards of the 
church. In the course of his examination before the 
Synod of Angus and Mearns, to which he belonged, 
the question was put to him, “Is it your opinion 
that there is no warrant for a National Church under 
the New Testament ?” to which he replied, “It is 
my opinion, for I can see no churches instituted by 
Christ in the New Testament, besides the universal, 
but congregational churches : neither do I see that a 
nation can be a church unless it could be made a 
congregation, as was the nation of Israel.” A long 
controversy ensued which for some time agitated 
both the Church and the country. Mr. Glas was at 
length deposed, but he still continued the exercise 
of his ministry, and his followers, under the name of 
GLASITES (which see), formed congregations, or ra 
ther churches, on Independent principles throughout 
various towns and parishes of Scotland. The next 
secession from the Church of Scotland was that 
which originated in the resistance and protest of four 
ministers against the decision of the General Assem- 
bly in 1732, and who, being joined by others, formed 
themselves into the ASSOCIATE PRESBYTERY (which 
see). ‘he ground of their secession was the arbi- 
trary enforcement, by the majority of the General 
Assembly, of the law of patronage, and the settle- 
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Christian people. 
from the communion of the Established Church, 
read at the bar, and laid upon the table of the 
Assembly, a solemn protest, which they conclud- 
ed in these words, “ And we hereby appeal unto 
the first free faithful and reforming General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland.” It was plain, there- 
fore, that the brethren in no sense dissented from the 
constitution and standards of the church, as Mr. 
Glas had done, but simply seceded or separated 
themselves from it, as they hoped only for a time, 
looking forward to the possibility of the period ar- 
riving when they and all who adhered to them would 
be able conscientiously to rejoin the communion of 
the church from which they had been reluctantly dis- 
severed. The Secession, which thus arose, rapidly 
increased in numbers, but in 1747 the body became 
separated into two distinct Christian communities, 
the one being the AssocIATE BURGHER SYNOD 
(which see), and the other the AssocIATE ANTI- 
BURGHER SYNOD (which see). The rupture which 
thus took place in the Secession Church at so early 
a period of its history, arose simply from a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the lawfulness of taking the 
Burgess oath then exacted in several of the royal 
burghs of Scotland. For seventy-three years this 
division was maintained, both parties in their se- 
parate capacity extending and multiplying through- 
out the whole country, and at length the Burgess 
oath having been abolished, and the original ground 
of quarrel being thus removed, the two synods, in 
1820, were reunited under the name of the United 
Associate Synod of the Secession Church. 

From an early period of their history, so early in- 
deed as 1743, the Seceders had evidently to some 
extent begun to entertain doubts as to the extent of 
power alleged by the Westminster Confession to be- 
long to the civil magistrate in matters of religion. 
In an official document issued by the Associate 
Presbytery in that year, they distinctly declare that 
“the public good of outward and common order in 
all reasonable society to the glory of God is the 
great and only end which those invested with magis- 
tracy can propose in a sole respect to that office.” 
And, further, they go on to say, that, “as in prose- 
cuting this end civilly, according to their office, it is 
only over men’s good and evil work that they can 
have any inspection, so it is only over those which 
they must needs take cognizance of, for the said 
public good; while at the same time their doing so 
must be in such a manner, and proceed so far allen- 
arly as is requisite for that end, without assuming 
any lordship immediately over men’s consciences, 01 
making any encroachment upon the special privi- 
leges or business of the church.” These words, 
though capable of being interpreted so as to involve 
no dissent from the principle of an established 
church, admit undoubtedly of being understood in a 
sense opposed to that principle. And, accordingly, 


ment of ministers contrary to the wishes of the | we learn from Dr. M‘Kerrow, in his ‘History of the 


The four brethren, when cut off 
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Secession Church,’ that when any of their preachers 
or ministers, or elders, entertained doubts upon the 
subject, they were uniformly told that they were 
to understand the two doubtful paragraphs of the 
Confession of Faith on the power of the civil magis- 
trate, in matters of religion, only in such a sense as 
corresponded with the explanation given in the Pres- 
bytery’s answers to Mr. Nairn. 

It was not, however, until the year 1796 that the 
point which converted secession into dissent was 
brought publicly before the courts of the Secession 
Church. Two young candidates for the ministry, one 
of whom was the afterwards celebrated Dr. Thomas 
M‘Crie, declared their doubts concerning the doctrine 
taught in the Confession of Faith regarding the 
power of the magistrate in matters of religion, and 
requested that the moderator of the Associate Anti- 
burgher Presbytery of Edinburgh, in proposing the 
questions of the formula to them previous to their 
ordination, should be allowed to intimate that they 
were not to be understood as giving their sentiments 
on that point. In these circumstances the Presby- 
tery felt themselves in a position in which it was 
impossible for them to take any further steps to- 
wards the ordination of the two young men without 
the express sanction of the Supreme Court. The 
matter was accordingly carried up by reference to 
the Synod, and a declaratory act was prepared by a 
committee which, after being read and amended, was 
unanimously adopted. The views of the body were 
fully brought out in this document, which ran as fol- 


lows: “The synod finding that they cannot at pre-. 


sent enter on a particular consideration of the over- 
ture, respecting the power of the civil magistrate in 
matters of religion,—but convinced of the urgent 
necessity of doing something in the meantime to ob- 
viate the scruples which young men at license, 
preachers and elders at ordination, private persons at 
their accession and baptism of their children, have 
offered to the courts about the doctrine or manner of 
expression, used on that subject, in the Confession of 
Faith, chap. xxiii., sect. 3d, and chap. xx., sect. 4th. 

“ Declare, That as the Confession of Faith was at 
first received by the Church of Scotland with some 
exception, as to the power of the civil magistrate re- 
lative to spiritual matters, so the synod, for the 
satisfaction of all who desire to know their mind on 
this subject, extend that exception to every thing in 
the Confession which, taken by itself, seems to allow 
the punishment of good and peaceable subjects on 
account of their religious opinions and observances : 
That they approve of no other means of bringing 
men into the church, or retaining them in it, than 
such as are spiritual, and were used by the apostles 
and other ministers of the word in the first ages of 
the Christian church, persuasion not force, the power 
of the gospel not the sword of the civil magistrate, 
agreeably to that most certain and important doc- 
trine laid down in the Confession itself, chap. xx., 
sect. 2d. ‘ God alone is the Lord of the conscience, 
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and has left it free from the doctrines and command- 
ments of men, which are in any thing contrary to 
his word, or beside it, in matters of faith or worship ; 
so that to believe such doctrines, or obey such com- 
mands out of conscience, is to betray true liberty of 
conscience and reason also. 

“Nor do the synod mean the smallest reflection 
on the venerable compilers of the Confession, whose 
degrees of light on these matters, and peculiar cir- 
cumstances, seem to have led them to use some ex- 
pressions that have been understood by many, and 
may be construed as investing civil rulers with a 
lordship over the consciences of men, and inconsis- 
tent with the spirituality, freedom, and independence 
of the kingdom of Christ. And the synod hereby 
renew their adherence to the doctrine on this point, 
in the Declaration and Defence of the Associate 
Presbytery’s principles concerning the present civil 
government.” 

The Antiburgher Synod accordingly, after this 
important preamble, and inserting the passages 
which we have already quoted from the Associate 
Presbytery’s answer to Mr. Nairn, enacted that in 
the second question of the formula, after the words, 
“as the said Confession was received and approved 
by an Act of Assembly, 1647, session 23,” there shall 
be added, “and according to the declaration of the 
General Associate Synod, 1796.” This declaratory 
Act satisfied the scruples of the two young men, 
who thereupon submitted to ordination. But in the 
course of a few years the views of Dr. M‘Crie on the 
power of the civil magistrate in matters of religion 
underwent a change. This change he formally an- 
nounced in a sermon which he preached at the open- 
ing of the General Associate Synod in 1800; and 
the adherence of the synod to the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the above act, led to his renunciation of 
all connection with the body. In their new Testi- 
mony which they issued in 1804, the connexion be- 
tween Church and State was plainly and explicitly 
condemned. ‘Thus from the original position of Se- 
ceders the General Associate (Antiburgher) Synod 
passed into the position of Dissenters. The Asso- 
ciate (Burgher) Synod were called to enter into a 
discussion on the same controverted point, which 
was followed as in the other case by a breach in the 
Synod, some of the members forming themselves into 
a separate society. The discussion which arose is 
usually known by the name of the FormMuLA Con- 
TROVERSY (which see). In the course of the dis- 
cussions, which were keen and protracted, a pro- 
posal was made that the article as to the magistrate’s 
power in the concerns of religion should be made a 
matter of forbearance. The Synod, however, refused 
to agree to this proposal, and they prefixed to the 
Formula a declaration explanatory of the sense in 
which preachers and ministers were understood to 
give their assent to the doctrine of the Confession of 
Faith on this point. The declaration, which was 
usually called the preamble, in so far as it bore 
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upon this point, ran in these words: “That whereas 
some parts of the standard-books of this synod 
have been interpreted as favouring compulsory mea- 
sures in religion, the synod hereby declare, that 
they do not require an approbation of any such 
principle from any candidate for licence or ordina- 
tion.” 

By the expression which occurs in the preamble, 
‘compulsory measures in religion,” the Associate 
Synod obviously meant nothing more than a declara- 
tion against all persecution for conscience’ sake. 
Though no opinion was given by the Synod on the 
subject of the magistrate’s power in religious mat- 
ters, the simple occurrence of an expression which 
had a remote reference to the subject, gave rise to a 
bitter controversy both in sessions and congrega- 
tions. The press also teemed with pamphlets on the 
subject. The Synod was accused of abandoning the 
avowed principles of the Secession. To repel this 
accusation, a synodical address was printed and cir- 
culated declaring their adherence to the doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government of the Church 
of Scotland. Notwithstanding this avowal, they 
continued to be misunderstood and misrepresented, 
and therefore, they found it necessary at their meet- 
ing in September 1800, to insert in their minutes a 
statement explanatory of their views with regard to 
the power of the civil magistrate. The statement 
was to this effect, “That it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian magistrate to be a praise to them that do well, 
and a terror to evil-doers, such as contemptuous 
profaners of the holy name and Sabbath of the Lord, 
and perjured persons, as disturbers of the peace 
and good order of society.” The general language 
adopted in this statement, as well as in all that the 
Associate Synod had given forth on the vexed point 
of the magistrate’s power, renders it impossible to 
regard them as having set forth an explicit avowal 
of what have since been called voluntary principles, 
such as emanated from the other branch of the Se- 
cession Church. 

When the two Synods, the Burgher and Anti- 
burgher, coalesced into one in 1820, the second article 
of the Basis of Union ran in these words: “ We re- 
tain the Westminster Confession of Faith, with the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, as the confession of 
our faith, expressive of the sense in which we under- 
stand the Holy Scriptures,—it being always under- 
stood, however, that we do not approve or require 
an approbation of any thing in those books, or in 
any other, which teaches, or may be thought to teach, 
compulsory or persecuting and intolerant principles 
of religion.” In a note appended to this article, the 
United Secession Church refers for an explanation of 
its views to the statement made by the Associate 
Presbytery on the subject in 1743, and which we 
have already quoted. Soon after a new Testimony 
was issued, which was drawn up with great ability, 
but the question of the magistrate’s power in matters 
of religion was not attempted to be dogmatically 


settled. It still remains a matter of forbearance, 
and while a number both of the ministers and people 
maintain with the utmost tenacity the principle of 
voluntary churches, such a principle has never been 
converted into a term of communion or fellowship 
with the body. 

The subject of civil establishments of religion, 
which had agitated both the Burgher and Antibur- 
gher sections of the Secession Church while in their 
separate capacity, was far from being settled and set 
at rest by their union. No sooner had the United 
Secession Church been formed, than a controversy 
on this very subject arose, and was carried on with a 
bitterness and acrimony of spirit, which was credit- 
able neither to the one party in the dispute, nor to 
the other. The Voluntary Controversy, as it was 
called, raged for several years with the most un- 
bridled fury on both sides, and numbers both of the 
ministers and members of the United Secession 
Church now assumed towards the Established Church 
of Scotland the attitude of firm and uncompromising 
dissent. 

The new position which the great mass of the Se- 
ceders now occupied in relation to the National 
Church, tended to attract the favourable attention 
and regard of another body, which had been also an 
offshoot from the Established Church of the land, 
though at a much later period than that at which the 
elder branch of the Secession had occurred. The 
Relief Body, to which we now refer, was founded by 
the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, minister of Carnock, who 
was deposed in 1752, for refusing to take part in the 
settlement of a minister at Inverkeithing, in the face 
of the remonstrances of the Christian people. “He 
had joined the church,” says Dr. Struthers, “ testify- 
ing against the power of the civil magistrate in reli- 
gious matters, as laid down in the Confession of 
Faith. His obedience to church courts he considered 
‘as limited by the word of God and his own con- 
science.’ He considered patronage as ‘antichristian,’ 
—‘all persecution as sinful,’ and ‘the kingdom ot 
Christ as totally distinct from the kingdoms of this 
world.’ Nay, the party in the church with whom 
he acted, went even so far as to consider ‘a civil Es- 
tablishment, and the annexing to it of civil emolu- 
ments, a mere State arrangement, no way essentially 
connected with a gospel church, and that to inflict 
ecclesiastical censures upon ministers who would not 
carry out a mere State arrangement, was stamping 
with the image of Christ what should bear the image 
and superscription of Cesar.’” The next who left the 
Church of Scotland on the same grounds with Mr. 
Gillespie, was the Rev. Thomas Boston, son of the 
distinguished author of the ‘ Fourfold State,’ and the 
congregation which he formed at Jedburgh was 
founded on the principles of the Presbyterian Dis- 
senters in England. He declared his dissent from 
the National Church, on the footing of her departure 
from the ancient policy and discipline, with respect 
to planting vacant parishes with gospel ministers, 
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Soon after, another congregation having been formed 
on the same principles at Colinsburgh in Fife, in 
consequence of a forced settlement in the parish of 
Kilconquhar, a Presbytery was formed, called the 
Presbytery of Relief, evidently from the idea that the 
formation of this body afforded a relief to oppressed 
consciences, who were groaning under the yoke of 
patronage, and the tyrannical conduct of the courts 
of the Establishment. The principles of the Relief 
body, on the power of the civil magistrate, are thus 
laid down by Mr. Hutchison, one of their ministers : 
“Every civil magistrate ought to have a power of 
judging, in matters of religion, for himself, for this 
belongs to him as a man and a Christian, and there- 
fore he ought not to be deprived of it by becoming a 
magistrate. But as, by becoming the supreme ma- 
gistrate, he does not lose the unalienable right of 
judging for himself in religious matters: so, by being 
raised to supremacy in the state, he acquires no right 
over his subjects, to prescribe to them in matters of 
religion, or to interfere with the sacred rights of 
Christians, to regulate their faith, conscience, and 
religious worship, according to the information and 
conviction of truth and duty, which they have re- 
ceived from the word of God. In these things the 
conscience is sacred to God, the alone Lord of the 
conscience: and Christians, in these matters, are ac- 
countable only to Christ, as the Master and Lord, 
and must stand or fall by his judgment. As the 
civil magistrate is a member of the church, he is not 
a ruler, but a subject of Christ’s kingdom; and, if he 
is a good man, he will account this a higher honour 
and privilege, than to be the head of the civil state. 
As he is a member of the church, he is upon the 
same footing with other Christians. The meanest 
subject of Christ’s kingdom has as good a right to all 
the privileges of it, as the greatest prince on earth; 
for here is no respect of persons, and no man is 
known after the flesh.” A few years after another 
Relief minister still more explicitly speaks of the 
alliance between Church and State: “The church 
is catholic, composed of all the faithful in Christ 
Jesus scattered abroad over the face of the earth; of 
the redeemed out of every kindred, tribe, and nation ; 
of all who in every place call on the name of the 
Lord Jesus out of a pure heart, and love him in sin- 
cerity and truth. These, and these only, are the 
children of the kingdom, and are all brethren, how- 
ever they may be distinguished from one another by 
birth, language, complexion, education, station, local 
situation, or other accidental circumstances. This is 
the church of Christ; and its catholic nature shows 
at first view that it cannot be thrown into any na- 
tional or provincial mould. Yet in nations where the 
Christian religion has been generally professed, 
princes and states have thought proper to interpose 
their authority, by attempting to give it a civil es- 
tablishment, which it is not capable of receiving. 
For what in effect have these boasted guardians of 
religion, and affectionate nurses of the church, estab- 
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lished, or can they establish, that is, enforce by their 
authority? Not the original plan of that grace 
which hath appeared unto men. bringing salvation; 
that must stand on the basis of divine institution, 
and its own intrinsic excellence; and it is calculated 
to be the religion of every man for himself volun- 
tarily chosen and voluntarily professed, on which its 
whole value and. efficacy depend; not to be the reli- 
gion of civil communities, as such, and enforced by 
their authority, for they are not capable of it. But 
on examination it will be found that the civil powers 
(while they pretended to establish Christianity) have 
only established peculiar forms of profession, and 
particular sects of professing Christians, giving them 
an outward sanction, and granting them certain ex- 
clusive civil privileges, and when thus embodied 
nick-naming them the church. The church by law 
established! What a pompous title! What a glori- 
ous privilege! How secure are they who are within 
her consecrated pale! High is their dignity. They 
are the best citizens, and the only Christians! Wor- 
thy therefore of the civil patronage they receive. 
Their creed, their ritual, their understandings, their 
wills, their consciences, are all stamped with the 
great seal of civil authority! They have surely rea- 
son to rejoice that they are authorized to be Chris- 
tians, and that they have received a patent which 
warrants them to worship their Maker! Oh the 
blasphemy! Oh the daring impiety !” 

Throughout the whole of her history as a dis- 
tinct religious denomination, the Relief Church hold- 
ing the principles of Free Communion, admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper members of the Established as 
well as Secession churches. Still, however, she 
maintained her character as essentially a Dissent- 
ing body. And as soon as the Voluntary contro- 
versy arose, and many in the Secession Church took 
so determined a stand against all state churches, 
the Relief Church began to fraternise with her more 
cordially than she had ever done before. “ Similar 
in their origin,” says Dr. Andrew Thomson, “and 
not unlike in their history, beholding the Established 
Church from the same standing point, it was not to 
be wondered at, that when the Voluntary contro- 
versy arose, the two bodies should be found thinking 
alike on this question, and launching their mutual 
protestations both against the corruptions of the 
Established Church and against the system from 
which those corruptions rose.” Both denominations 
now began to think of union. Overtures upon the 
subject were laid upon the tables of both Synods, 
friendly deputations passed from the one Synod to 
the other, and committees of both Synods held meet 
ings to consider the proposed union. At length, on 
the 13th of May 1847, the two churches became one 
under the designation of the United Presbyterian 
Church; which is neither avowedly in its standards, 
nor by any public act, a Voluntary church, though 
many both of its ministers and people are opposed 
to an alliance between the church and the state. 


The Free Church of Scotland, the latest and larg- 
est of those religious bodies which have left the Na- 
tional Establishment, have never thus far in their 
history taken the position of Dissenters. On the 
contrary, they disown all hostility to Established 
Churches as such, and freely admit the authority of 
the civil magistrate, cérca sacra, about sacred things, 
though not in sacris, in sacred things. 

Among the Scottish Dissenters we must necessa- 
rily class all Congregationalists and Baptists, who 
disapprove of national churches, and Episcopalians, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Roman Catholics, who 
disapprove of the church order and government of 
the Church of Scotland, though they may hold in all 
its strictness the principle of a civil establishment of 
religion. The Scottish Dissenters, strictly so called, 
including only those who object to state churches 
in general, or to the constitution and government of 
the Church of Scotland in particular, are calculated, 
according to the last census in 1851, to possess in 
round numbers 1,300 places of worship. 

DISSENTERS (OLD). See RErorMED PREs- 
BYTERIANS. 

DISSENTERS (VotuntTary). See VOLUNTARY 
CHURCHES. 

DISSIDENTS, the official name given to the 
anti-Romanists of Poland. From the period of 
the first introduction of the principles of the Refor- 
mation into that country, the Dissidents, as they 
were called, were subjected to much injustice and 
oppression on the part of the dominant church as 
well as of the government. In the course of the 
eighteenth century a favourable re-action com- 
menced. The Empress Catherine of Russia de- 
clared for the Polish Dissidents, and was joined 
by Frederic the Second of Prussia. These two 
monarchs supported the claims of the Dissidents 
with such determination and even violence, that many, 
who were disposed to agree with them on religious 
grounds, felt their national pride deeply wounded. 
The influence of Russia led these Dissidents to form 
two confederations for the recovery of their rights, 
one at Thorn in Polish Prussia, and another at 
Slutzk in Lithuania. These two confederations, com- 
posed of Protestants, including Lutherans, Calvin- 
ists, Greeks, and Armenians, supported also by the 
Greek bishop of Mohiloff, reckoned only five hun- 
dred and seventy-three members. Many of the 
Protestants loudly disapproved of these violent mea- 
sures, and many bitterly regretted that they had al- 
lowed themselves to become the tools of foreign 
influence. But it was too late to retrace their steps, 
and great numbers, under the pressure of external 
force, joined the confederations. At length, in 1767, 
the Dissidents of Poland were re-admitted to equal 
rights with the Roman Catholics, after a long nego- 
tiation, in which not only the Russian ambassador 
and the Prussian minister, but also those of England, 
Denmark, and Sweden took a part. The condition 
of the Dissidents in Poland from 1733, when Augus- 
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tus III. was elected king, till 1764, when Catherine 
of Russia interfered in their favour, was melancholy 
in the extreme, as is evident from the memorial 
which they presented to King Stanislaus Poniatowe 
ski, and to the diet of 1766, in which they state a 
few of their grievances in these terms: “Our 
churches have been partly taken from us, under va- 
rious pretences, and are partly falling into ruins, as 
their reparation is prohibited, and a permission for 
doing it cannot be obtained without much difficulty 
and cost. Our youths are obliged to grow up in 
ignorance, and without the knowledge of God, as 
schools are forbidden to us in many places. Many 
difficulties are frequently opposed to the vocation of 
ministers to our churches; and their visits to the 
sick and dying are exposed to much danger. We 
must dearly pay for permission to perform the rites 
of baptism, marriage, and burial, because the price 
for it is arbitrarily fixed by those who give this per- 
mission. The burying of our dead even at night is 
exposed to great danger; and we are obliged, in or- 
der to baptize children, to carry them out of the 
country. The jus patronatus in our estates is dis- 
puted to us; and our churches are subject to the 
visitation of Roman Catholic bishops; our church 
discipline, maintained according to the ancient order, 
is subject to great impediments. In many towns, 
people belonging to our confession are compelled to 
follow Roman Catholic processions. The ecclesias- 
tical laws, or juwra canonica, are imposed upon us. 
Not only are children proceeding from mixed mar- 
riages obliged to be educated in the Roman Catholic 
religion, but children of a Protestant widow who 
mayries a Roman Catholic are obliged to follow the 
religion of their stepfather. We are called heretics, 
although the laws of the country accord to us the 
name of Dissidents. Our oppression becomes the 
more grievous, as we have no patron either in the 
senate, or at the diets, the tribunals, or any jurisdic- 
tion whatever. Even at the elections we dare not 
appear without exposing ourselves to an evident 
danger; and for some time we have been cruelly 
used, in opposition to the ancient laws of the coun- 
try.” 
The Polish Dissidents have often been reproached 
for having recourse to foreign influence and interven- 
tion to recover their rights, but who could blame 
them for hailing a friendly hand stretched out from 
any quarter, to obtain deliverance from wrongs which 
were almost past human endurance? In the last 
struggle for their country in 1794, the Polish Pro- 
testants signalized themselves by their valour and 
heroism. The most recent account of the state of 
the Dissidents or Protestants of Poland, is given by 
the late Count Krasinski, in his ‘Sketch of the Reli- 
gious History of the Slavonic Nations :’ “With re- 
gard to the present condition of Protestantism in 
Poland,” says he, “it is by no means such as the 
friends of the Reformation would desire. Szafarik, 
in his Slavonic ethnography, computes the number 
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of Protestant Poles in round numbers at four hun- 
dred and forty-two thousand, the great majority of 
whom are in Prussia proper and Silesia. There is a 
considerable number of Protestants in Poland, but 
they are German settlers, of whom many, however, 
have become Polanized, and are Poles by language 
According to the statistical account 
pubtished in 1845, there were in the kingdom of 
Poland, 7. ¢., that part of the Polish territory which 
was annexed to Russia by the treaty of Vienna, in a 
population of four millions eight hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand two hundred and fifty; two hundred 
and fifty-two thousand and nine Lutherans, three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety reformed, and 
five hundred and forty-six Moravians. I have no 
statistical data regarding the Protestant population 
in other Polish provinces under the Russian domi- 
nion. I can therefore only say, from personal know- 
ledge, that about twenty years ago there were be- 
tween twenty and thirty churches of the Genevese 
Confession. Their congregations, consisting princi- 
pally of the gentry, are far from being numerous, 
with the exception of two, whose congregations, 
composed of peasantry, amount to about three or 
four thousand souls. 

“The Protestant clergy of the Genevese Confes- 
sion in Lithuania derive their support from estates, 
as well as from other kinds of property, belonging 
to their churches, and with which they have been 
endowed by their founders. The advantages of a 
permanent endowment over the voluntary principle 
has been strikingly illustrated by the Protestant: 
churches and schools in Poland, because, whilst 
almost all those which were supported by the last- 
named means fell to the ground as soon as their 
patrons or congregations, by whom they had been 
supported, became unfaithful to their religion, were 
dispersed or impoverished by persecution, or other 
causes, all those churches and schools which had 
the advantage of a permanent endowment with- 
stood almost every kind of adversity, and greatly 
contributed to maintain in their faith the Protestant 
inhabitants of the place where they were situated. 
In speaking of this subject, I cannot refrain from 
observing, with no little gratification to my national 
feelings, that, notwithstanding the immense influence 
which the Jesuits exercised over my country, it 
never was able to obliterate the sense of justice and 
legality from the national mind so much as to obtain 
a confiscation of the property belonging to the Pro- 
testant churches and schools, though these fathers 
have given abundant proofs that there would be no 
lack of intention on their part to do so if they could. 

“In Prussian Poland there were, according to the 
census of 1846, in the provinces of western Prussia, 
or ancient Polish Prussia, in a population of one mil- 
lion nineteen thousand one hundred and five, five 
hundred and two thousand one hundred and forty- 
eight Protestants; and in that of Posen, in a popu- 
lation of one million three hundred and sixty-four 


thousand three hundred and ninety-nine, there were 
four hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred and 
forty-eight Protestants. Amongst these Protestants 
there are Poles, but unfortunately their number, in- 
stead of increasing, daily decreases, owing to the 
efforts of the government to Germanize, by all means, 
its Slavonic subjects. The worship in almost all the 
Protestant churches is in German; and the service 
in Polish, instead of being encouraged, is discouraged. 
The continual efforts of the Prussian government to 
Germanize the Slavonic population of its Polish pro- 
vince, gave to Romanism in that province the great 
advantage of being considered, and not without jus- 
tice, the bulwark of the Polish nationality, and in- 
flicted a great injury upon Protestantism. The bulk 
of the population call Protestantism the German re- 
ligion, and consider the Church of Rome as the na- 
tional one. Owing to this cause, many patriots who 
would have been otherwise much more inclined to 
Protestantism than to the Church of Rome, have 
rallied under the banner of the latter, as the only 
means of preserving their nationality from the en- 
croachment of Germanism. It is on this account 
that the German press accuses the Poles of Posen 


of being bigoted Romanists, and under the dominion 


of the priesthood. ‘This I may emphatically deny. 
The Polish League, or the National Association of 
Prussian Poland, which had been formed in 1848 for 
the preservation of its nationality by legal and con- 
stitutional means, but particularly by the promotion 
of education, the national language and literature, and 
which comprehended almost every respectable Pole 
of that province, had for its honorary president the 
Archbishop of Posen, whilst the chairman of its 
directing committee was a Protestant nobleman, 
Count Gustavus Potworowski.” 

The name of Dissidents is also sometimes applied 
to the new religious denomination which has recently 
been formed in France by the secession of several 
pastors and congregations from the Reformed churches 
at the new Assembly, which met on the 11th Sep- 
tember 1848. Long and serious discussions took 
place in that assembly regarding the Confessions of 
Faith. The members were divided on points of 
doctrine, but the majority agreed to wave these 
points, and to draw up an address expressing their 
common belief. Some of the members protested 
against this decision and withdrew. They have since 
formed with the Independent congregations then 
existing a new religious body under the name of the 
Union of the Evangelical Churches of France. 'The 
first meeting of their synod was held on the 20th of 
August 1849, and drew up @ profession of faith and 
an ecclesiastical constitution for the flocks which it 
represented. See FRANCE (PROTESTANT CHURCY 
OF). 

DISSISOO, the deity among the Japanese who 
presided over the purgatory of children. 

DIVAN, the Sacred Book of the Christians of St. 
John or MpND.@ANS (which see). 
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DIVI (Lat. gods). See Gops (PAGAN). 

DIVI, the demons of the ancient Persians. They 
believed them to be male and female, the former 
called Neri and the latter Peri. They supposed that 
before the creation of man the world was governed 
for seven thousand years by the male Divi, and then 
for two thousand years more by the female Divi. But 
both of these classes of beings having fallen into 
sin, God set over them Hbiis, who was formed out 
of the element of fire, and who having come from 
heaven to earth, made war upon the rebellious Divi 
and overcame them, taking possession of this lower 
world, which had before this been inhabited by 
demons. Eblis was elated with pride, and God, 
being provoked to anger at his presumption, resolved 
to humble him. With this view he created man, and 
commanded Eblis and the rest of the angels to worship 
him. But Eblis having refused to humble himself, 
was deprived of his sovereignty over this world, and 
subjected to the curse of God. 

DIVINATION, the art of foretelling future events 
from certain previously understood signs. The first 
and fundamental conception which seems to have 
given rise to the art appears to have been the sup- 
position that there were some persons who enjoyed 
the peculiar privilege of learning the secrets of the 
future by immediate personal intercourse with the 
Divine Being. That there were individuals, in very 
early times, who made pretensions to such inter- 
course is highly probable. Nay, there is a Rabbini- 
cal tradition that as the tempter promised to Eve as 
an inducement to partake of the forbidden fruit, 
“Behold ye shall be as gods, knowing good and 
evil,” divination was one branch of the knowledge 
which had been forbidden to man, but which he ob- 
tained by the fall. The Rabbis further allege in the 
Talmud, that although Adam made no use of the art 
of divination, it was extensively used by Cain and 
his wicked descendants. 

The Jews were not absolutely prohibited from in- 
quiring into the future. On the contrary, they were 
expressly provided with prophets or seers, who re- 
vealed by Divine inspiration what was yet to come. 
They had also the privilege of the Urim and Thum- 
mim, sacred oracles, on consulting which they might 
learn events which were as yet hidden in the womb 
of futurity. From all other modes, however, of prying 
into the secrets of the future, the Jews were forbid- 
den under the heavy penalty of death by stoning. And 
yet notwithstanding the Divine prohibition, many 
different kinds of divination are mentioned in Scrip- 
ture as having been in use among the ancient Jews. 
And in Deut. xviii. 10,11, we find this command 
given by God: “There shall not be found among 
you any one ‘that maketh his son or his daughter to 
pass through the fire, or that useth divination, or an 
observer of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, or a 
charmer, or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a 
wizard, or a necromancer.” 

Amony the heathen nations of antiquity direct 


communications were believed to be made in special 
cases, particularly to seers and prophets. Apollo 
was considered as generally the source from which 
supernatural knowledge of this kind was derived. 
Hence of all the ancient oracles, that of Apollo at 
Delphi was the most celebrated. The art of di- 
vination is said by Herodotus to have been de- 
rived from Egypt; at least the Egyptians were the 
first who introduced the sacred festivals, processions, 
and supplications, and by them the Greeks were in- 
structed in these things. At length there arose in 
Greece a separate class of individuals who possessed 
the character of seers or manteis, who, under the in- 
fluence of the gods, made known the future. These 
prophets enjoyed the protection, and even the sane- 
tion, of the government of Athens, and in the case 
of the SYBILL& (which see), who were also possessed 
of predictive power, the sacred books were intrusted 
by the government to special officers appointed for 
the purpose. But besides the male and female di- 
viners of a higher grade, there were others who held 
an inferior position, and carrying on their operations 
chiefly among the lower classes, employed themselves 
in telling fortunes, and other humble modes of sooth- 
saying. This last description of diviners, however. 
belongs to a later period in the history of Greece. 

One prevalent species of divination practised both 
in Greece and Rome, was that which was followed 
by augurs and aruspices, and which drew its signs 
from the flight of a bird, the cackling of a hen, or 
the entrails of a slain animal. “If a thundergust 
arose,” says Mr. Gross, in his ingenious work on 
‘Heathen Religion,’ “the augur took notice whether 
it came from the right or the left hand, according to 
the four templa or quarters into which the heavens 
were divided for the use of this art; whether the 
number of strokes were even or odd, etc. So im- 
portant was this species of augury deemed to be, 
that only the master of the augurial college could 
take it. When beasts, either wild or tame, consti- 
tuted the subject of augury, it was of importance to 
observe whether they appeared in a strange place, 
crossed the road, or ran to the right or to the left 
side of their line of progression. The omens taken 
from the flight or the notes of birds, decided nothing 
unless they were confirmed by a repetition of the 
token. Besides, the sneezing or stumbling of a per- 
son; the hearing of mysterious voices or seeing ot 
apparitions by him; the falling of salt upon the table 
or the spilling of wine upon one’s clothes, ete., were 
serious subjects for augurial prognostication, even 
among a people whose senators clothed in their robes 
of state, and sitting in silent majesty in the forum, 
the ancient Gauls took to be gods! Domestic fowls 
were especially kept for the benefit of this important 
profession, and the manner in which they took or 
refused their food, determined the prosperous or ad- 
verse character of the omen, and might hasten or 
suspend the downfall of an empire.” 

It was the duty of the aruspices, who were also 
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diviners, to draw their omens from the appearance 
of the sacrificial victims, both before and after they 
were cut in pieces; the aspect of the smoke and 
flame of the fire over which they were consumed, as 
well as the taste, smell, colour, and quantity of the 
flour, frankincense, wine, and water used in the sa- 
crifices. Birds, more especially among the Romans, 
were of use in divination. Some furnished omens 
from their chattering, such as crows and owls; others 
from the direction of their flight, as eagles, vultures, 
and hawks. A bird appearing on the right was a 
favourable, but one appearing on the left, an unfa- 
vourable sign, the observer being always supposed 
to have his face turned towards the north. 

The phenomena of the heavens were also carefully 
watched among the ancient heathens as fertile sour- 
ces of divination. No more unlucky event of this 
kind could happen than a storm of thunder and light- 
ning, an eclipse of the sun or moon, an earthquake, 
a fall of a meteoric stone, or any unusual aspect of 
the sky. Remarkable incidents occurring in the or- 
dinary intercourse of life were regarded as ominous, 
and the most common kind of divination was that 
which was derived from the interpretation of dreams. 
The introduction of Christianity tended gradually to 
bringall such superstitious practices into complete dis- 
credit. From that time they came to be regarded as 
sinful, ministering to the idle curiosity of the ignorant, 
and trenching impiously upon the province of Him 
who alone knows the secrets of futurity. It is an un- 
doubted fact, however, that among the early Christians 
themselves there were not a few who still retained 
some remnants of the old superstitions in their hearts. 
Unwilling to abandon altogether their former prac- 
tices, they endeavoured to give them a Christian 
direction. “Whenever,” says Dr. Jamieson, “ they 
felt anxious to know what course to pursue in parti- 
cular cireumstances,—whether the result of any un- 
dertaking was to be prosperous or the reverse, or to 
learn the character and conduct of those who were 
about to be placed over them, they resorted to this 
method of settling all doubts, and obtaining omens 
by which they might be guided in their proceedings. 
Homer and Virgil, indeed, were discarded for the 
Psalms of David, and the preliminary rites observed 
were more accordant than before with the usages of 
a Christian profession; but excepting these, there 
was little difference between the heathen and such 
Christians as practised this kind of divination, either 
in the manner or the views with which these augur- 
ies were consulted. There were two ways of tak- 
ing them ; one was, when the person who was anxious 
to have some intimation in his favour, prepared him- 
self by a previous course of prayer, and fasting— 
longer or shorter according to his distress of mind, 
or the importance of the occasion ; and then he set 
himself to open the Psalms—to which, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, they sometimes added the Gos- 
pels and the Epistles of Paul—the first passage, in 
any of which, that caught his attention, was received | 


as the solemn answer of heaven. The other, and 
simpler method was, for the inquirer to repair, on a 
set day to the church, and by the first words of the 
Psalm which was singing at the moment of his en- 
trance, to decide what he was to do, or what was to 
befall him. It is impossible to determine at what 
precise period this superstition was introduced into 
the Christian Church; but it appears to have been 
a common practice in the days of Augustine; and, 
indeed, that celebrated man himself seems to have 
been at one time a firm believer in its efficacy,— 
for when walking in his garden, in the utmost agony 
of mind, produced by remorse for his sinful and pro- 
fligate conduct, and impelled by a voice which seemed 
once and again to say to him, ‘Take the book and 
read’—he took up a copy of the Scriptures that was 
lying on the table before him, and, having resolved 
to rest his case on the first sentence that struck his 
eye, he found that well-known passage, which being 
brought home to him by demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power, afterwards led to his remarkable 
conversion. At a subsequent period, when he had 
acquired more just and scriptural views, he publicly 
declared his disapproval of this use of Scripture. 
But even the great influence and authority of Au- 
gustine was not sufficient to put a stop to a practice, 
to which the growing ignorance and superstition of 
the times made the minds of men extremely prone ; 
and though it may appear to us a mode of determin- 
ing dark and difficult matters, equally absurd and 
impious, it continued to be followed by all classes of 
society, from the third to the fourteenth century, as 
a tried and certain plan of ascertaining the will of 
Providence.” 

In the early ages of the Christian Church stren- 
uous efforts were made to restrain the practice of 
the art of divination. The council of Eliberis made 
the renunciation of the art a condition of baptism in 
the case of a professed augur, and should he resume 
the practice of it after baptism, he was to be forthwith 
excommunicated. The Apostolical Constitutions lay 
down the same rule, and various councils are equally 
severe. By the council of Ancyra it was decreed that 
those that follow after such diviners, or harbour them 
in their houses, were to be excluded from commu- 
nion, and do five years’ penance. By a law of Con- 
stantius inserted in the Theodosian code, diviners, 
and those that consult them, were condemned to 
death, as being guilty of a capital crime and offence 
against religion. This severe law was passed in 
consequence of the encouragement which Constan- 
tine had given to the heathen in his reign, by per- 
mitting them to consult their augurs, provided they 
did so in public, and refrained from putting ques- 
tions concerning the state of the commonwealth, or 
the life of the prince. Thus was divination brought 
into comparative disuse, being punished with ex- 
communication by the chuch, and death by the 
state. 

The practice of divination has been adopted in 
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almost all ages and nations. Thus the Scandinavian 
tribes had diviners, both male and female, whom 
they held in the highest honour and respect. Some 
of them, as Mallet informs us, were said to have fa- 
miliar spirits who never left them, and whom they 
consulted under the form of little idols; others drag- 
ged the ghosts of the departed from their tombs, 
and forced the dead to tell them what would hap- 
pen. In this way the skalds or bards of the North- 
ern nations often pretended by their songs to extract 
secrets from the dead. The letters or Runic char- 
acters, which were at that time used only by the few 
who were able to read and write, were supposed by 
the ignorant to have in them certain mysterious 
and magical properties. “ Impostors,” says Mallet, 
“easily persuaded a credulous people that these let- 
ters, disposed and combined after a certain manner, 
were able to work wonders, and, in particular, to 
presage future events. There were letters, or Runes, 
to procure victory—to preserve from poison—to re- 
lieve women in labour—to cure bodily diseases—to 
dispel evil thoughts from the mind—to dissipate 
melancholy—and to soften the severity of a cruel 
mistress. They employed pretty nearly the same 
characters for all these different purposes, but they 
varied the order and combination of the letters : 
they wrote them either from right to left, or from 
top to bottom, or in form of a circle, or contrary to 
the course of the sun. In this principally consisted 
that puerile and ridiculous art, as little understood, 
probably, by those who professed it, as it was dis- 
trusted by those who had recourse to it.” 

In Teutonic heathenism, as it once existed in Bri- 
tain, no slight importance was attached to divination. 
Deliberations on matters of consequence were de- 
cided by lot, which was done by cutting a branch of 
a fruit-tree in pieces, marking them, and scattering 
them on a white vest. The priest, if it were a pub- 
lic council, or the father, if it were a private one, 
prayed, looked towards the heavens, and drawing 
each thrice, interpreted according to its inscription ; 
and if it were adverse, the matter was deferred. Ac- 
cording to Tacitus the same mode of divination was 
practised among the ancient Germans, and after 
minutely describing it, he adverts to a strange cus- 
tom which prevailed among them of receiving inti- 
mation of future svents from horses. ‘“ For this 
purpose,” he says, “a number of milk-white steeds, 
unprofaned by mortal labour, is constantly main- 
tained at public expense, and placed to pasture 
in the religious groves. When occasion requires, 
they are harnessed to a sacred chariot, and the priest, 
accompanied by the king, or chief of the State, at- 
tends to watch the motions and the neighing of the 
horses. No other mode of augury is received with 
such implicit faith by the people, the nobility, and 
the priesthood. The horses, upon these solemn oc- 
casions, are supposed to be the organs of the gods, 
and the priests their favourite interpreters.” Among 
the Persians omens of this description were also 
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highly esteemed. To the neighing of his horse, 
Darius owed his elevation to the Persian throne. 
Herodotus mentions another mode of divination re- 
sorted to by the ancient Scythians. They were wont 
to take large bundles of willow twigs, and having 
united’them together, they arranged them one by one 
on the ground, each bundle at a distance from the 
rest. Having done this, they pretended to foretell 
the future, during which they took up the bundles 
separately and tied them again together. 

But passing from ancient to modern nations, we 
may remark, that in all countries which are not 
largely pervaded by Christian influence, divination 
is practised very extensively. In Mohammedan 
countries, this is found to be particularly the case. 
The Egyptians firmly believe in charms, magic, and 
astrology ; amulets are manufactured and sold, and 
various arts are employed by professional diviners, 
who are generally schoolmasters and dervishes, to 
play upon the credulity of the ignorant and super- 
stitious. To preserve themselves, their cattle, and 
other property from enchantment, the great mass of 
the people are in the habit of using charms, composed 
of passages of the Koran, with the names of God, or 
of favourite saints inscribed upon them, along with 
mystical diagrams and combinations of numbers. 
Over the shops of tradesmen may sometimes be ob- 
served papers with the name of God, or Mohammed, 
or an extract from the Koran written upon them; 
and inscriptions of a similar kind are often carved 
over the doors of private houses. It is also a custom 
to hang an aloe plant over the door of a house to se- 
cure a long duration to the house, or a long life to 
its inmates: “The Moslems,” we are told, “when 
in doubt respecting any action, have recourse to va- 
rious superstitious devices to determine whether or 
not they shall do it. Sometimes they apply for an 
answer to a magic table, divided into an hundred 
squares, in each of which an Arabic letter is written: 
after repeating such passages of the Koran as, ‘ With 
Him are the keys of the secret things,’ he places the 
finger upon one of the letters, without looking a 
the table, and then writes it down, and repeats the 
same with every fifth letter, until he comes again to 
the first he wrote; all these letters compose the an- 
swer. The table has been so constructed, as to give 
four negative answers for one affirmative, on the be- 
lief that men much more frequently wish to do what 
is wrong than right.” 

The Mohammedans in the East attach no small 
importance to lucky or unlucky days. They regard 
Sunday as unfortunate, because the Prophet died on 
a Sunday night, and Tuesday also, because several 
martyrs died on that day, but Friday being the Mos- 
lem Sabbath, they look upon as peculiarly lucky. 
Fortune-tellers, astrologers, magicians, and diviners, 
abound among them, and are sure to be consulted 
in difficult cireumstances of any kind. In Oriental 
countries, a superstitious dread prevails of what is 
called the Evil-eye, or a glance from some imagi- 
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nary evil spirit, or some human being gifted with the 
power of exercising a secret injurious influence upon 
any one. From this source are believed to arise 
many accidents, diseases, and calamities of every de- 
scription. From the recent Journal of a Deputa- 
tion to the East, we learn some interesting facts as 
to the practices resorted to for the purpose of obvi- 
ating the misfortunes supposed to be connected with 
the Evil-eye: “A great many charms are employed 
to avert the dangerous influences of the Evil-eye, 
which are especially dreaded by mothers for their 
children. This is the reason of so many of the chil- 
dren of the higher classes being seen with besmeared 
faces and dirty clothes, when taken out for exercise 
in public. Whenever a person expresses strong ad- 
miration of a child, or indeed of any other object, he 
is dreaded as being envious and ill-intentioned, and 
he is reproved by the parents or owners, and re- 
quested to say, ‘O God, favour him:’ by his ready 
compliance with this, he removes all fear of evil con- 
sequences. It is customary, therefore, when ex- 
pressing approbation of any person or object, to 
accompany such remarks with various pious excla- 
mations, the one most generally used being, ‘ Mashal- 
lah, or ‘God’s will.’ Many other fanciful charms and 
superstitious practices are resorted to for the same 
purpose. They sometimes cut off a piece of the 
skirt of the clothes of the child imagined to have 
been looked upon With envy, burn it with salt, cori- 
ander-seed, or alum, and sprinkle the child with the 
ashes, besides fumigating it with the smoke. Burn- 
ing alum upon live coals until it has ceased to bubble, 
is a very favourite custom. Great use is also made 
of a mixture of storax, frankincense, wormwood, cori- 
ander-seed, fennel-seed, and salt dyed of different 
colours, called ‘blessed storax,’ or Mey’ah. The 
ingredients are carried about the streets, and mixed 
when purchased, the vendor chanting all the time a 
long spell; the following specimen of which is ex- 
tracted from Mr. Lane’s work :—‘In the name of 
God!’ and ‘by God!’ ‘There is no conqueror that 
conquereth God! his unity is an illustrious attribute.’ 
After some words on the proportions of the ingre- 
dients, he adds, ‘I charm thee from the eye of a girl, 
sharper than a spike; and from the eye of a woman, 
sharper than a pruning-knife; and from the eye of a 
boy, more painful than a whip; and from the eye of 
a man, sharper than a chopping knife,’ and so. on. 
‘Then,’ continues Mr. Lane, ‘he relates how Solomon 
deprived the Evil-eye of its influence, and afterwards 
enumerates every article of property that the house 
is likely to contain, and that the person who pur- 
chases his wonderful mixture may be conjectured to 
possess ; all of which he charms against the influence 
of the eye. The Mey’ah, a handful of which may be 
purchased for a little more than a farthing, is trea- 
sured up by the purchaser during the ensuing year; 
and whenever it is feared that a child or other per- 
son is affected by the Lvil-eye, a little of it is thrown 
upon some burning coals in-a chafing-dish, and the 


smoke which results is generally made to ascend 
upon the supposed sufferer.’ The Mey’ah is sold only 
during the first ten days of the month Mohharram, 
or first month of the year.” 

Among the modern Jews, in many parts of the 
world, the art of divination may be considered as so 
intimately mixed up with their whole system of be- 
lief and practice, as to be with great difficulty sepa- 
rated from it. The CABBALA (which see), indeed is 
nothing more than an intricate system of supersti- 
tion. Giving way to an unlicensed range of faney, 
and exercising an unbounded fertility of invention, 
the Cabbalists have devised thirty-two ways, and 
fifty gates, which lead men to the knowledge of all 
that is secret and mysterious either in nature or in 
religion. The phrases, the words, the letters, and 
even the very accents of the Hebrew Scriptures are 
converted into instruments as it were of divination. 
But independently altogether of the Cabbalistic art, 
the modern Jews are to a lamentable extent addicted 
to the grossest superstition. Some of them are in 
the habit of wearing a charm about them, composed 
of a few Cabbalistic words, written on a small piece 
of parchment by some of their Rabbis. Others carry 
about in their pockets a small piece of their passover 
cake to avert misfortune. Many Jews put great faith 
in dreams, and believe that the mode of fulfilment 
depends on the interpretation given by the person to 
whom they tell their dreams, and hence they are par: 
ticularly careful only to reveal them to those whom 
they consider their friends. 

The religion of modern heathendom very much 
consists of the observance of superstitious rites, and 
the priests are simply a species of diviners. Thus in 
Western Africa, the Fetishmen, who are accounted 
the ministers of religion, chiefly carry on their sacred 
rites by means of charms and amulets, or grisgris, or 
greegrees, as they are termed in the common par- 
lance of the country. “There are several classes of 
fetiches,” says Mr. Wilson, “for each of which there 
is a separate name. One of these classes embraces 
such as are worn about the person, and are intended 
to shield the wearer from witchcraft and all the or- 
dinary ills of human life. They are expected to 
bring him good luck, inspire him with courage and 
wisdom, Another class are such as are kept in their 
dwellings, having a particular place assigned them, 
and correspond in the offices they perform to the 
penates of the old Romans. They have also national 
fetiches to protect their towns from fire, pestilence, 
and from surprise by enemies. They have others 
to procure rain, to make fruitful seasons, and to 
cause abundance of game in their woods, and fish in 
their waters. Some of these are suspended along 
the highways, a larger number are kept under rude 
shanties at the entrance of their villages; but the 
most important and sacred are kept in a house in the 
centre of the village, where the Bodeh or high priest 
lives and takes care of them. Most of these, and 
especially those at the entrances of their villages, are 
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of the most uncouth forms—representing the heads 
of animals or human beings, and almost always with 
a formidable pair of horns. Large earthen pots filled 
with bees are frequently found among these fetiches 
—the bees being regarded somewhat as a city 
guard.” In Southern Africa also, a great ‘part of 
their religious ceremonies are invented and regulated 
by sorcerers or diviners, who are held in the utmost 
veneration. Thus Mr. Moffat remarks: “ One will 
try to coax the sickness out of a chieftain by setting 
him astride an ox, with its feet and legs tied; and 
then smothering the animal by holding its nose in a 
large bowl of water. A feast follows, and the ox is 
devoured, sickness and all. A. sorcerer will pretend 
he cannot find out the guilty person, or where the 
malady of another lies, till he has got him to kill an 
ox, on which he manceuvres, by cutting out certain 
parts. Another doctor will require a goat, which he 
kills over the sick person, allowing the blood to run 
down the body ; another will require the fat of the 
kidney of a fresh slaughtered goat, saying, that any 
old fat will not do; and thus he comes in for his 
chop. These slaughterings are prescribed accord- 
ing to the wealth of the individual, so that a stout ox 
might be a cure for a slight cold in a chieftain, while 
a kid would be a remedy for a fever among the poor, 
among whom there was no chance of obtaining any 
thing greater.” 

Of all the heathen nations of modern times, none 
are more superstitious than the Hindus. The Brah- 
mans are avowedly sorcerers and diviners, the grand 
charm which they use being what is called the nwm- 
tra, a mystic verse or incantation, the repetition of 
which is supposed to effect wonders. This verse 
occupies a very prominent place in the Hindu reli- 
gion. It can only be used by the Brahmans and 
higher castes, being positively forbidden to be even 
uttered by the lower castes. All things are subject 
to the nwmtra, and even the gods are unable to re- 
sist its influence. It is the very essence of the Vedas, 
and the united power of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
“ By its magic power,” as has been said, “ it confers 
all sanctity ; pardons all sin; secures all good tem- 
poral and spiritual, and procures everlasting blessed- 
ness in the world to come. It possesses the wonder- 
ful charm of interchanging good for evil, truth for 
falsehood, light for darkness, and of confirming such 
perversions by the most holy sanctions. There 
is nothing so difficult, so silly, or so absurd, that it 
may not be achieved by this extraordinary numtra.” 

It were easy, in short, to illustrate the subject of 
divination by adverting to the manners and customs 
of almost every nation on the face of the earth, but 
enough has been said to show that the practice of 
this superstitious art forms a conspicuous feature of 
every false religion, originating in the natural desire 
inherent in the mind of man to pry into the secrets of 
futurity, and to push his inquiries beyond the legi- 
timate boundaries which the Almighty hath as- 
signed. 


DIVINERS, those who practise the art of Divi- 
NATION (which see). 

DIVORCE, the dissolution of the marriage bond. 
The law of Moses on the subject of divorce is found 
in Deut. xxiv. 1—5, which was interpreted by many 
of the Jews, particularly of the school of Hillel, as 
authorising a man to put away his wife for the most 
trifling reason. There can be no doubt, that because 
of the hardness of their hearts, and to prevent still 
greater evils, God was pleased for a time to extend 
the law of divorce beyond the narrow limits within 
which it is restricted by our Lord. Such a tempo- 
rary arrangement was eagerly laid hold of by the 
Jewish teachers, and perverted as an encouragement 
of the most lax views as to the obligation of the 
marriage vow. ‘They inculcated the doctrine, that 
on whatever grounds a man might think fit to part 
with his wife, he was quite warranted in doing so, if 
only he strictly adhered to the various legal forms by 
which the divorce was effected. If a written instru- 
ment had been procured from the proper quarter, 
and was signed and attested by the competent autho- 
rities, the divorce was regarded by the Scribes as per- 
fectly valid, in the eye both of God and man. The 
cause of the divorce was with them of little conse- 
quence, provided the regular formalities attendant on 
the act of separation were scrupulously observed, 
Our Lord, however, brings back the law of marriage 
to an accordance with the original design of this 
benevolent and gracious institution, and he absolutely 
prohibits divorce, except on the ground of unfaith- 
fulness to the marriage vow. In such a case the 
marriage oath is broken, and our Lord declares that 
a divorce or a legal disruption of the union in these 
circumstances, is in complete harmony with the Word 
and the Law of God. On this subject we find Jesus 
expressing himself at considerable length in Mat. 
xix, 3—9, “The Pharisees also came unto him, 
tempting him, and saying unto him, Is it lawful for a 
man to put away his wife for every cause? And he 
answered and said unto them, Have ye not read, that 
he which made them at the beginning, made them 
male and female; and said, For this cause shall a 
man leave father and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife: and they twain shall be one flesh. Wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What, 
therefore, God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. They say unto him, Why did Moses then 
command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away? He saith unto them, Moses, because 
of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives: but from the beginning it was not 
so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery: and whoso marrieth 
her which is put away doth commit adultery.” 

Among the modern Jews a man is at liberty to 
divorce his wife at any time, for any cause, or for no 
substantial cause at all, except that such is his wish. 
No doubt various processes are required by the sy- 
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nagogue to be gone through, so that a considerable 
delay necessarily takes place, and thus an opportu- 
nity is afforded of carefully considering the proposed 
step before it is finally taken, A regular bill of 
divorce must be drawn out by one of their notaries, 
with the concurrence of three Rabbis, on ruled vel- 
lum, and containing neither more nor fewer than 
twelve lines. In this document the husband de- 
clares, “I put thee away, dismiss, and divorce thee; 
so that from this time thou art in thine own power, 
and art at thine own disposal, and may be married to 
any other man whom thou pleasest: and let no man 
hinder thee in my name, from this day forward and 
for ever; and lo! thou art free to any man. Let 
this be to thee from me a bill of divorce, an instru- 
ment of dismission, and a letter of separation accord- 
ing to the law of Moses and Israel.” ‘Ten witnesses 
are present when this document is read and signed 
by the parties; and before appending their subscrip- 
tion, a Rabbi inquires of the husband whether he is 
acting willingly, and of his own free unconstrained 
choice. If the husband’s answer is satisfactory, and 
the deed is executed in the presence of the witnesses, 
the man is then directed by the Rabbi to deliver the 
document to the woman, and on dropping it into her 
hand he makes a declaration to this effect : “Behold 
this is thy bill of divorce, and thou art herewith 
divorced from me, and art free to any other man.” 
The Rabbi then warns the woman that she is not 
allowed to marry again within ninety days. After 


the divorce has thus been formally executed, the. 


parties are forbidden to be married to each other 
again, or even to meet together unless in the pre- 
sence of witnesses. If the woman has been divorced 
for adultery, she is prohibited from marrying her 
paramour. With these exceptions the parties are 
free to marry whomsoever they please. 

In Mohammedan countries divorce is permitted 
without any cause whatever. The husband may sim- 
ply say, “Thou art divorced,” and straightway the 
wife is under the necessity of leaving his house, and 
surrendering all the privileges of a married person. 
This he may do twice and receive her back again, 
but if he sends her away a third time he is not al- 
lowed to take her back unless she has been married 
to another man, and has been compelled to leave him. 

Marriage being accounted among the Roman 
Catholics a sacrament, the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage tie is a recognized principle in the law of 
Romish countries. And until very recently the 
whole genius of British law seemed to presume that 
the marriage tie cannot be broken. No doubt a se- 
paration from bed and board could be obtained in a 
court of law, in which case the wife was entitled to 
a suitable maintenance out of her husband’s effects, 
but the marriage of either party was prohibited, and 
the rights of the husband over his wife’s property 
were left untouched. Divorce, however, in the full 
meaning of the word, a vinculo matrimonii, or from 
the marriage tie, has been hitherto in England effected 
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in rare cases, and with the utmost difficulty, requir- 
ing for the purpose a private Act of Parliament, 
which could only be obtained at a very great ex- 
pense. Such a state of matters has been productive 
of much vice and suffering throughout all ranks, but 
more especially the middling and poorer classes of 
society. Of late years, accordingly, the subject has 
been frequently brought under the consideration of the 
legislature. Various attempts have been made to pro- 
cure an amendment of the law of divorce in England, 
but without effect. A new Act, however, has at 
length been passed, which came into operation on the 
first day of the present year (1858), and which it is 
to be hoped may be useful. This Act of Parlia- 
ment abolishes the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts in the matter of divorce, and establishes a 
separate court for divorce and matrimonial causes. 
The court consists of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, 
the Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
the senior Puisne Judge for the time being in each 
of the three last-mentioned Courts, and the Judge 
of the new Court of Probate. The latter is to be 
called the Judge Ordinary of the Court, and will be 
empowered to dispose alone of all matrimonial 
causes, except petitions for a divorce, or for annul- 
ling a marriage, applications for a new trial of any 
questions of fact heard before a jury, bills of excep- 
tions, special verdicts, or special cases. The court 
will sit in London or Middlesex unless her Majesty 
should appoint another place. The conduct of ma- 
trimonial causes is thrown open to every branch of 
the legal profession. Divorce from bed and board is 
abolished, but instead of it the court may decree a 
judicial separation, which will have the same force 
and consequences. The business of the new Court 
will therefore consist in granting divorces, in decree- 
ing judicial separation, in protecting the wife’s pro- 
perty when deserted by her husband, and in enter- 
taining all suits in reference to marriage, except those 
with regard to the granting of marriage licences. 
Any husband may present a petition to the court 
praying for a divorce on the ground of his wife’s 
adultery. But the wife who seeks a divorce must 
allege, and be prepared to prove one or more of these 
five acts on his part: “1. That he has been guilty 
of incestuous adultery ; that is, of adultery commit- 
ted by him with a woman with whom, if his wife 
were dead, he could not lawfully contract marriage, by 
reason of her being within the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity or affinity. 2. That he has committed 
bigamy with adultery; 7. e. that he has not merely 
contracted, but consummated a bigamous marriage. 3. 
That he has committed rape, sodomy, or bestiality. 4. 
That he has committed adultery, coupled with such 
cruelty as, without adultery, would, under the old 
law, have entitled her to a divorce & mensd et thoro 
(equivalent to what will in future be termed judicial 
separation) ; or, 5. That he has committed adultery, 
34 
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coupled with desertion, without reasonable cause. 
for two years or upwards.” Along with the charges 
aun affidavit must be lodged stating that there is no 
collusion or connivance between the deponent and 
the other party to the marriage. ‘The same course 
of proof will be admitted as has hitherto been usual 
in Ecclesiastical Courts. There is an appeal allowed 
from the sentence of the court to the House of 
Lords. If the decree of divorce be fully passed, 
both parties have liberty to enter into marriage, and 
even the guilty party is allowed to marry his or her 
paramour. On the question of remarriage in such 
eases, a large party of the clergy of the Established 
Church have conscientious scruples, and, accordingly, 
the Act declares that they cannot be compelled to 
solemnize such marriages, but they are bound to 
allow the use of their churches or chapels to any 
other minister of the Church who may consent to 
officiate on such occasions. In the case of judicial 
separation, a petition may be entertained, and a de- 
cree passed by an ordinary judge of assize, whose 
judgment, however, may be appealed against to the 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. The 
grounds on which such a sentence may be procured 
are three: 1. Adultery. 2. Cruelty. 3. Desertion 
continued for two years or upwards without reason- 
able excuse. his last is a new and additional cause 
of separation admitted by the New Act. The law 
in regard to Alimony and the Custody of Children 
remains as before. 

The changes which are thus effected by the bill, 
whose provisions we have slightly sketched, will 
place the law of divorce on a much more satisfactory 
footing than it has ever occupied in this country. 

DOCET (Gr. dokein, to appear or seem), a he- 
retical Christian sect which arose towards the close of 
the second century, denying the humanity of Christ, 
and representing all thatreferred to his human appear- 
ance as a mere vision. Julius Cassian, a disciple of 
Valentinius and Tatian, is said to have been the 
founder of- this heretical sect, which formed one of 
the branches of the GNostics (which see). The 
peculiar character of mind which led to the rejection 
of the human nature of Christ as a delusive phan- 
tom, is thus ably sketched by Neander: “ Docetism 
may be the result of very different tendencies of 
mind—a tendency to supranaturalism, or a tendency 
to rationalism. There might be united with it, an 
interest at bottom to give all possible prominence to 
this supernatural and real element in Christ’s ap- 
pearance. Docetism, at this point, supposed a real, 
though not sensible Christ; and a real impartation 
of Christ to humanity. Christ gave himself, accord- 
ing to this view, to humanity, as a source of divine 
life. He presented himself sensibly to the eyes of 
men, not in his true, divine nature, but only so as to 
be perceived by them, yet without coming himself 
into any contact with matter, in an unreal veil of 
sense. His appearance was something truly objec- 
tive; but the sensible form in which this was appa- 
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rent to men was merely subjective. This was the 
only possible way in which men, under the dominion 
of sense, could come into any contact with a nature 
so divine. A mode of apprehension turned exclu- 
sively in the direction of supranaturalism, might 
lead in this case to a total denial of the reality of 
the natural element in Christ. But under this form 
of Docetism might be lurking, also, a tendency which 
would have resulted in an entire evaporation of 
Christianity, in turning the life of Christ into a mere 
symbol of a spiritual communication from God, n 
substituting the idea of God’s redeeming power in 
place of the historical Redeemer; in a word, there 
might eventually spring out of a tendency of-this 
sort, an opposition to historical Christianity.” 

The Docetz believed only in a glorified Christ, 
and refused to admit him in the form of a servant. 
Under a most erroneous impression that they were 
honouring the Redeemer, they were in reality rob- 
bing him of that which constituted one of the most 
interesting features of his Mediatorial character, that 
he was Emmanuel, God incarnate, that wearing the 
nature of men he might suffer and die in their room. 
“ How is it,” said Tertullian, addressing the Docete, 
“that you make the half of Christ a lie? He was 
all truth.” And what, we might still further ask, 
what would have availed the true divinity of Christ 
unless it had been combined with a true humanity ? 
It was this blessed union which rendered him a true 
Christ, both glorifying the Father, and saving his 
own believing people. Similar sentiments to those 
held by the Docetw in the second, were afterwards 
taught by Priscillian and his followers in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. 

DOCTORS (Jewisu), a class of superior teachers 
who were accounted the preservers of tradition, 
This was in accordance with a belief which prevailed 
among the Jews, that the law delivered on Mount 
Sinai was of atwofold nature, the one conveyed by writ- 
ing, and the other by tradition from one generation to 
another. The succession of Fathers, by whom the lat- 
ter class of laws was transmitted to posterity, received 
the name of doctors or teachers. They were also cal- 
led Mishnaics, because the Mishna was said to be com- 
posed by them. Esdras is usually placed by Jewish 
Rabbis at the head of the doctors, and so highly have 
they been wont to extol this man, that the Koran 
charges them with making him ason of God. Es- 
dras is said to have received the traditions from 
Baruch in Babylon. Besides many other important 
works which he is alleged to have executed, the 
Jews attribute to him the appointment of a great 
council composed of one hundred and twenty men, 
who assisted him in restoring the Sacred Writings to 
their ancient purity and simplicity. 

The immediate successor of Esdras, in the line of 
doctors, according to Jewish historians, was Simeon 
the Just, who is regarded as the last of the great 
synagogue, who survived all the rest, and received 
from them the whole system of the traditions. The 
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doctors or Tanaites are held by the Jews in as great 
veneration as if the honour of their church and na- 
tion depended upon these preservers of their tradi- 
tions. They were assisted, it is alleged, by the 
Baru-Kot (which see); they had the privilege of 
conversing with angels, the power of restraining sor- 
eerers and of commanding devils. Each doctor was 
permitted to add his own comments to the tradi- 
tions which had been handed down to him from 
Ezra and the men of the great synagogue. Thus 
the traditions went on increasing from one genera- 
tion to another. At length, in the middle of the 
second century after the coming of Christ, when 
Antoninus Pius was Emperor of Rome, it was thought 
necessary for their better preservation, to collect to- 
gether the cumbrous mass of traditions, and commit 
them carefully to writing. his difficult task was 
undertaken by the Rabbi Judah, the son of Simeon, 
who, from his reputed sanctity, was called Hakka- 
dosh, the Holy. This learned and industrious Jew, 
devoting himself to his arduous work, compiled the 
Mishna, or Collection of Traditions, in six books, 
each consisting of.several tracts, which altogether 
amount to sixty-three. The work, when completed, 
was received by the Jews with great veneration, and 
has ever since been held in high regard. They be- 
lieve that the contents of the Mishna were dictated 
by God to Moses qn Mount Sinai along with the 
written law, and that both consequently are pos- 
sessed of the same authority. The first idea of such 


an undertaking as the Mishna is said by some to. 


have originated with Rabbi AxkrBa (which see), but 
tradition attributes both the plan and its accomplish- 
ment to Judah, who is often called, for distinction’s 
sake, the Rabbi. The later Rabbins have exhausted 
their ingenuity in making commentaries upon, and 
additions to, this work. The whole collection of 
these commentaries is named Gemara or complete- 
ness, which, along with the Mishna, forms the Tal- 
muds. Of these the Jerusalem Talmud is the prior 
in date, having been compiled towards the end of the 
third century in Palestine; while the Babylonian 
Talmud, compiled in the schools of Babylon and 
Persia, takes its date from 4: D. 500. So highly 
do the Jews prize their traditions, that there is 
among thema familiar Rabbinical adage, “ Moly Scrip- 
ture may be compared to fresh water, but the Mishna 
is wine, and the Gemara refined: wine ;” or, in an- 
other form, “The law is the salt, the Mishna the 
pepper, and the Talmud the precious spices.” He 
who sins against Moses, they say, may be forgiven, 
but he who contradicts the doctors deserves death. 
After the publication of the Talmud, arose another 
class of doctors which lessened its authority by their 
doubts and conjectures. ‘These were termed Sa- 
bureans or Doubters, because they disputed the state- 
ments of the Talmud, and called in question the 
opinions of the ancient doctors. The popularity of 
the Talmud rendered this sect peculiarly odious to 
the Jews, many of whom have refused to recognise 


them as belonging to the list of doctors, lest they 
should reflect disgrace upon that honourable frater- 
nity. The Saburean sect was founded by Rabbi 
Josi, but met with so much discouragement that it 
became extinct about seventy-four years after its 
establishment. 

The fall of the Sabureans was followed by the rise 
of another class of Jewish doctors, called Geonim or 
Excellents, because of their extensive learning and 
their remarkable virtue. These men were esteemed 
interpreters of the law; they were consulted upon all 
important or difficult matters, and their decisions 
were received with the utmost confidence and re- 
spect. his sect originated with Chanan Meischka, 
in the beginning of the sixth century, and continued 
to maintain considerable credit with the Jews till 
the commencement of the eleventh century, when 
it came to an end in the person of Rabbi Hai Bar 
Rab Scherira. About that time the academies of 
Babylon, which had long been presided over by the 
uxcellents, were destroyed, and the remains of the 
deyoted nation were driven into Spain and France, 
where they formed new establishments, and ex- 
changed the title of doctors for that of RABBANIM 
(which see), among whom are found the celebrated 
names of Aben Ezra and Maimonides. Another class 
of Jewish doctors distinguished themselves as gram- 
marians, and published -a well-known work of tradi- 
tions called the Masorah, which has undoubtedly ren- 
dered great service to the cause of Hebrew litera- 
ture in the preservation and critical knowledge of 
the Old, Testament, by its vowels, accents, and 
notes. By the laborious industry of these men, each 
verse, word, and even letter of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures has been carefully numbered, while, with mar- 
vellous but unprofitable ingenuity, they have de- 
duced the most strange and absurd meanings from 
the insertion of a larger or smaller Jetter in the text, 
or the intervention of a greater or less space between 
the chapters. Some authors maintain that Esdras 
was the father of this order of doctors, and they tell us 
that he was under the necessity, at the return from 
the Babylonian captivity, of inventing the vowel 
points to prevent the study of the sacred language 
from being neglected amid the national calamities, 
imagining that by this invention, correct copies of 
the Scriptures would be provided, which could admit 
af no variation, Others, however, are of opinion, 
and with greater probability, that the Masoretic 
doctors were coeval with the authors of the Tal- 
mud, and Capellus still more definitely fixes the date 
at the end of the fifth century, while many writers 
trace the origin of the Masorah to a period so late as 
the beginning of the. eleventh century, when a very 
keen dispute took place in the academies of Babylon 
about many words of the law. The precise date of 
this contention between the children of Asher and 
the children of Naphtali was A. p. 1039, and so vio- 
lent did both parties become, that Hzechias, the 
Prince of the Captivity, was slain, and the academies 
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laid in ruins. The birth-place of the Masorah is 
generally believed to have been the academy of Ti- 
berias, which was held in such respect that its ap- 
proval of the points led to their ready reception by 
all the synagogues of the West. 

The last order of Jewish doctors to which it is 
necessary to advert, are those which bore the name 
of Cabbalists, because they taught the science of 
the CapBaLa (which see), a species of Oriental 
mysticism, by which, as we have seen, all kinds of 
strange fancies, and even magical powers, were de- 
duced from the words, letters, and accents of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. There were five different de- 
partments included in the Cabbalistic science, to the 
study of which the doctors of this order were accus- 
tomed to devote themselves. Those who cultivated the 
natural Cabbala, endeavoured to discover the nature 
and qualities of external objects, which lay hid, as 
they believed, in the Hebrew words and letters. 
Those, again, who studied the connecting Cabbala, 
sought, in the same fertile field to find the harmonies 
and connecting links of universal nature. The stu- 
dents of the contemplative Cabbala, however, took a 
wider and a loftier range, holding it to be their duty 
to abstract themselves from all sensible objects, and to 
elevate their bodily powers by holding converse with 
angels, contemplating God and the divine splendours, 
and thus rendering themselves partakers of the Di- 
vine nature, acquiring the power of working miracles, 
or of receiving Divine illumination. Those who ap- 
plied their minds to the astrological Cabbala, inves- 
tigated the influences of the stars, and particularly 
of the moon, as being the storehouse of the other 
planets, and the inquiries of these celestial doctors 
were not a little quickened by the idea that when 
every man is born, God sends him a guardian from 
that constellation under which his nativity took 
place; and, therefore, if parents wish to make their 
children prosperous and happy, they ought to pacify 
and caress the angel of the planet. There have been 
Jewish doctors, in fine, whose special studies have 
been directed to the magical Cabbala, from which 
they are led to attach a miraculous virtue to num- 
bers, pretending by these to cure diseases and to 
ward off misfortunes, while, by the arrangement of 
words in a certain order, they profess to produce re- 
markable effects, more especially if these words ex- 
press the name of God, his perfections or emana- 
tions, 

The duties of the Jewish doctors have always been 
to instruct the people both in the written law of 
Moses, and in the oral law or tradition. They de- 
cide what is clean, and what unclean, what meats are 
lawful to be eaten, and what are prohibited. The 
extent of their influence is thus noticed by Mr. 
Lewis, in his ‘Hebrew Antiquities :’ “The power of 
the doctors is great among the Jews, and they omit 
nothing that may draw the veneration of the people. 
They represent themselves as men inspired by God, 
or like the angels of the ministry. One of their 
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maxims is, that if a child by the law is bound to fear 
and honour his father, he is yet more obliged to re- 
spect his masters: a child that sees his father and 
master overloaded with a burden, or groaning in 
bondage, ought to unload his master, and redeem him 
from slavery before his father. The doctors often 
equal their power to that of God himself; for they 
tell their disciples, that he who contradicts and 
fights against his master’s opinion, in some measure 
opposes and fights against the Deity; and that he 
who murmurs against a doctor, murmurs against 
God; that he who traduces his master’s reputation, 
is the cause of God's withdrawal from Israel. Scho- 
lars are not allowed to salute their master as other 
men, but they must bend their knee before him. It 
is a crime to pray to God, either by his side, or be- 
hind his back. It is an enormous sin for a scholar 
to set up a school near to that of his master’s; and 
he that spits in his face, deserves to be punished with 
death. The doctors taught in a sitting posture, but 
it is not easy to guess what was the posture of the 
scholars. There is a tradition, that from the time of 
Moses to that of Gamaliel they stood; and that after 
this doctor’s death, they were permitted to sit, by 
reason of a sickness which then reigned, and that it 
was at that time that the glory of the law decayed, 
because this posture was less respectful. Many 
doctors have believed, that Jacob had this custom in 
his view, when he foretold, that the lawgiver should 
not depart from Judah’s feet until Shiloh come; and 
that he would thereby show, that some disciples 
should always learn the law at their master’s feet.” 
DOCTORS (CurisTiAn). In the enumeration 
which the apostle Paul gives in Eph. iv. 11, of the 
office-bearers of the primitive Christian church, he 
expressly mentions doctors or teachers, along with 
pastors, and in 1 Cor. xii. 28, he speaks of them se- 
parately, “first, apostles; secondarily, prophets ; 
thirdly, teachers.” Although in the first-cited pas- 
sage doctors are combined with pastors so closely, 
that by some they have been considered as one 
class of office-bearers, it is probable, on a careful . 
comparison of both passages, that a distinct and se- 
parate class is pointed out. In accordance with 
this view, we find in the form of church government 
drawn up by the Westminster Assembly, a chapter 
headed, “ The Teacher or Doctor,” and commencing 
with these words, “'The Scripture doth hold out the 
name and title of teacher as well as of the pastor.” 
The concluding passage shows what the Assembly 
considered to be the special duty of the doctor as 
distinct from the pastor. “ A teacher or doctor,” 
they say, “is of most excellent use in schools and 
universities, as of old in the schools of the prophets, 
and at Jerusalem, where Gamaliel and others taught 
as doctors.” The duties of the doctors in the early 
Christian church seem to have been chiefly to in- 
struct the young in the elements. of Christian truth, 
to prepare candidates for baptism, and to give fur- 
ther instruction to those who, though baptized, were 
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still deficient in their religious knowledge. Accord- 
ingly schools were attached to certain churches in 
early times, in which doctors or teachers exercised 
their gifts. Thus Origen taught for a time in the 
school of Alexandria. No such office-bearer exists 
now in the Christian church, unless professors of 
theology may be considered as holding a position 
analogous to that of doctor in the primitive church. 

In the course of the sittings of the Westminster 
Assembly, the question was discussed at considerable 
length, whether the pastoral office was identical with 
that of doctor or teacher. The Independents main- 
tained that in every congregation there ought to be 
two such office-bearers distinct and separate from one 
another. Accordingly, in Congregationalist churches 
there exists a doctor or teacher, subordinate to the 
pastor, but forming a connecting link between the 
pastor and the people. The Independents, however, 
forming a small minority in the Assembly, their 
Opinions were overruled, and the views which are 
found embodied in the Form of Church Government 
were adopted by the Assembly, namely, that he who 
excels in the exposition of Scripture may be termed 
a doctor, and that such a person may be of great use 
in universities. 

DOCTOR AUDIENTIUM (Lat. teacher of the 
hearers), the Christian instructor of the AUDIENTES 
(which see), or lowest order of catechumens in the 
early Christian church. The name therefore was 
equivalent to CATECHISTS (which see). 

DOCTRINE, the principles of a religious system 
as contradistinguished from its practical precepts. 

DOCTRINE (Secret). See Arcanir Drsct- 
PLINA. 

DODONZUS, a surname of JUPITER (which 
see), derived from his temple at Dodona, a city of 
Epirus, where he had a temple dedicated to his wor- 
ship. One of the earliest of the ancient oracles 
seems to have existed there, of which Herodotus 
gives two different accounts. One account, he tells 
us, he had received from an Egyptian source. It 
was to the following effect. The Phoenicians had 
carried away two priestesses from that place, one of 
whom they sold into Libya, the other into Greece, 
and each of these had erected the first oracle in 
those nations, the one of Jupiter Ammon, the other 
of Jupiter Dodoneus. The other account of the 
origin of the oracle at Dodona, Herodotus had re- 
ceived from the priestesses of that oracle. The story 
ran as follows: Two black pigeons taking their flight 
from Thebes in Egypt, one of them came to Libya, 
where she ordered an oracle to be erected to Jupiter 
Ammon, the other came to Dodona, where she sat 
upon an oak, and thence gave orders that an oracle 
should be erected in that place to Jupiter Dodonzeus. 
Servius attempts to reconcile these two accounts 
with one another, by alleging that the same Greek 
word peleia, signifies both a prophetess or priestess, 
and a pigeon. The priests, who delivered the oracles 
at Dodona, were called SrLur (which see), and are 


mentioned by Homer as having submitted to great 
austerities, such as sleeping on the bare ground, In 
later ages the oracles were pronounced by three old 
women. Near the temple of Dodona was a sacred 
grove, which was said to be inhabited by nymphs 
and satyrs. 

DODONIDES, a name given to the seven daugh- 
ters of Atlas, who delivered the oracles in the temple 
at Dodona, before the Selli were appointed to dis- 
charge that office. 

DOG-WORSHIP. Among the ancient Hebrews 
the dog was accounted an unclean animal, and looked 
upon with the utmost contempt. But among some 
ancient nations this sagacious aud useful animal ap- 
pears to have been an object of worship. Thus in 
2 Kings xvii. 31, an idol of the Avites is mentioned 
under the name of Nibhaz, which the Hebrew com- 
mentators interpret as a barker, and they assert that 
this idol was made in the form of a dog. ‘Traces of 
the ancient worship of an idol of the same kind have 
been discovered in Syria, even in modern times. 
The ancient Egyptian deity ANUBIS (which see), 
was represented by a figure with a dog’s head, and 
his worship was so celebrated that a city was built 
in Egypt, which was named after him, Cynopolis, or 
the City of the Dog. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his 
‘Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’ 
says, “The Egyptians had several breeds of dogs, 
some solely used for the chase, others admitted into 
the parlour, or selected as the companions of their 
walks ; and some, as at the present day, selected for 
their peculiar ugliness. All were looked upon with 
veneration, and the death of a dog was not only la- 
mented as a misfortune, but was mourned by every 
member of the house in which it occurred.” The 
dog was probably held in all the greater veneration 
in Egypt as being the emblem of Sirius, or the dog- 
star, which, as soon as it has ascended above the 
horizon, proclaims the approaching flood of the 
Nile. : 

Among the Hyperborean tribes, with whom the 
dog is reckoned a very valuable animal, it occupies a 
conspicuous place in their traditions, being consi- 
dered, as for instance among the Esquimaux, accord- 
ing to the accounts given by Franklin and Parry, 
and other Arctic navigators, as the father of the hu- 
man family. The Chippewyan Indians had a tradi- 
tion that they were sprung from a dog; and hence 
they neither ate the flesh of that animal themselves, 
nor could they look with any other feeling than hor- 
ror upon those nations who fed upon it. In all these 
cases probably the dog is the symbol of the sun. 
A strange notion prevails among the Greenlanders, 
that an eclipse is caused by the sun being pursued 
by his brother the moon. Accordingly, when this 
phenomenon takes place, the women take the dogs 
by the ears, believing that as these animals existed 
before man was created, they must have a more cer- 
tain presentiment of the future than he has, and, 
therefore, if they do not cry when their ears are 


pulled, it is an infallible sign that the world is about 
to be destroyed. 

The inhabitants of Japan have a superstitious re- 
vard for dogs. Thus we learn from Picart, in his 
‘Religious Ceremonies of all Nations:’ “The Em- 
peror who sat on the throne when Kaempfer resided 
in Japan, was so extravagantly ‘fond of them,’ that 
there has been a greater number of them in that 
kingdom eyer since his reign, if we may depend on 
the veracity of this traveller, than in any other nation 
in the whole world. Every street is obliged to main- 
tain a fixed and determinate number of them. They 
are quartered upon the inhabitants, and, in case of 
sickness, they are obliged to nurse and attend them. 
When they die, they are obliged to inter them in a 
decent manner, in the mountains and hills peculiarly 
appropriated for the interment of the people. It is 
looked upon as a capital crime not only to kill them, 
but barely to insult and treat them ill; and no one 
but the legal proprietor is allowed so much as to cor- 
rect any of them. All this reverence and respect is 
owing to a celestial constellation, which the Japanese 
call the Dog, under the influence whereof the afore- 
said Emperor of Japan was born.” 

An old traveller gives an account of a peculiar 
custom which existed among the ancient Guebres or 
Fire-Worshippers of Persia, and which shows that 
they held dogs in high religious estimation: “ Before 
they expose a dead corpse to the birds of prey, they 
lay him decently on the ground, whilst. some parti- 
cular friend of his beats the hoof all round about the 
neighbouring villages, in hopes to meet with a dog; 
and as soon as he is so fortunate, he endeavours to 
allure and bribe him with some crusts of bread, . . . 
and to bring him as near to the corpse as possibly he 
can, The nearer the dog approaches it, the nearer, 
they imagine, the soul of the deceased must be to 
the mansions of eternal bliss. If he jumps upon 
him, and seizes the bit of bread, which for that pur- 
pose is put into his mouth, it is an incontestable 
mark, or presage of his future felicity: but if the 
dog, on the other hand, cannot be tempted to ap- 
proach it, but keeps at a distance, . . . it is a me- 
lancholy, unpropitious sign, and they almost despair 
of his happy state. When the dog has performed 
his part of the ceremony, two Daroos . . . stand in 
a devout posture, with their hands joined close toge- 
ther, at about one hundred feet distance from the 
bier whereon the corpse is laid, and repeat, with an 
audible voice, a form of prayer of half an hour long 

. . but with such hurry and precipitation, that 
they scarce give themselves sufficient time to 
breathe.” 

DOGMA, the doctrine of a particular party or 
sect in religion. 

DOKANA, an ancient emblematic representation 
of the Dioscuri at Sparta, consisting of two upright 
beams, with others placed transversely. Dokana is 
said by some writers to have been the name of the 
graves of the Droscurt (which see). 
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DOMIDUCA, a surname of Juno among the an- 
cient Romans, and 

DOMIDUCUS, a surname of Jupiter, both these 
deities being so called from Lat. domus, a house, and 
duco, to lead, because they were believed to conduct 
the bride to the house of the bridegroom on the occa- 
sion of a marriage. 

DOMINICA GAUDII (Lat., the Lord’s day of 
joy), a name given by some of the ancient Christian 
writers to Easter Sunday. In token of joy, the Ro- 
man Emperors were accustomed to grant a release 
to prisoners on that day, with the exception of those 
who had committed great crimes. 

DOMINICA IN ALBIS (Lat., the Lord’s day in 
white garments), a name given by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to the first Sunday after Easter. Some 
Latin ritualists term it Dominica post albas, the Lord's 
day after the white garments, because on this day 
those who had been baptized on Easter day laid 
aside the white robe or CHRISOME (which see), in 
which they had been baptized, carefully depositing it 
in the church, that it might be produced as an evi- 
dence against them, if they should afterwards throw 
discredit upon the faith which they had professed in 
baptism. 

DOMINICALLETTER. The following account 
of the Sunday letter, as it is sometimes called, is given 
by Dr. Hook, in his ‘Church Dictionary :’ “In the 
calendar the first seven letters of the alphabet are 
applied to the days of the week, the letter A being 
always given to the 1st of January, whatsoever that 
day may be, and the others in succession to the fol- 
lowing days. If the year consisted of 364 days, 
making an exact number of weeks, it is evident that 
no change would ever take place in these letters ; 
thus supposing the Ist of January in any given year 
to be Sunday, all the Sundays would be represented 
by A not only in that year, but in all succeeding. 
There being however 365 days in the year, the first 
letter is again repeated on the 31st of December, 
and, consequently, the Sunday letter for the following 
year will be G. This retrocession of the letters will, 
from the same cause, continue every year, so as to 
make F the dominical letter of the third, &e. If 
every year were common, the process would continue 
regularly, and a cycle of seven years would suffice 
to restore the same letters to the same days as_be- 
fore. But the intercalation of a day, every bissex- 
tile or fourth year, has occasioned a variation in this 
respect. The bissextile year, containing 366, in- 
stead of 365 days, will throw the dominical letter of 
the following year back two letters, so that if the do- 
minical letter at the beginning of the year be C, the 
dominical letter of the next year will be, not B, but A. 
This alteration is not effected by dropping a letter 
altogether, but by changing the dominical letter at 
the end of February, where the intercalation of a 
day takes place. In consequence of this change 
every fourth year, twenty-eight years must elapse, 
before a complete revolution can take place in the 
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dominical letter, and it is on this circumstance that 


the period of the solar cycle is founded.” 
DOMINICALE, a word which occurs in the canons 
of the council of Auxerre in France A. D. 590, which 
decree that no woman should receive the eucharist in 
her bare hand, but should wear a dominicale when 
she communicates. Considerable doubt exists among 
ecclesiastical writers as to the precise meaning of 
this word. Most authors interpret it to mean a 
linen cloth, which was to be worn upon the hand by 
women when partaking of the sacramental elements. 
Baluze, however, says, that it signifies only the 
women’s veil, which they were obliged to wear upon 
their heads, by ancient canons, conformable tothe 
rule of the apostle. See ELEMENTS (EUCHARISTIC). 
DOMINIC (Sr.), the founder of the Romish or- 
der of DoMINICANS (which see). He was born in 
A, D. 1170, in Calarugna, a village in the' diocese of 
Osma in Castile. Endowed with the ardent temper- 
ament which characterizes the Spanish nation, he 
early displayed a violent hostility to all heretics, and 
a readiness, if he had it in his power, to persecute 
and oppress them. He was educated at the univer- 
sity of Palenza in his native country, and while pro- 


secuting his studies, a famine having broken out, he 


generously sold his books and his furniture that he 
might relieve the distresses of the poor, and in this 
way he led many by his example to deeds of charity 
and kindness. Naturally of an austere and self-de- 
nying disposition, he became a favourite with Dida- 
cus, bishop of Osma, who was a man of a kindred 
spirit, and, therefore, gladly received him into the 
number of his clergy. No sooner was Dominic in- 
vested with the sacred office, than burning with zeal 
for the destruction of heretics, he proceeded to the 
south of France with the view of attacking the AL- 
BIGENSES (which see). His superior Didacus had 
gone from place to place, travelling on foot in volun- 
tary poverty, preaching to, and disputing with, the 
heretics. Full of the expectation of converting the 
heretical sects, he resolved to suspend his labours in 
France for a time, and set out for Rome to ask as- 
sistance in his arduous undertaking from the Pope ; 
but before doing so he gave the conduct of -the 
spiritual work to Dominic. While on his journey 
to Italy, Didacus died, leaving the fulfilment of his 
plan to his zealous friend, who had succeeded to 
his duties among the Albigenses. ‘The demise: of 
the bishop, however, led to a complete alteration in 
the whole character of the movement, which was 
now directed, not to the conversion but the extirpa- 
tion of the heretics. “When armed troops,” says 
Neander, “ were called in to follow up the work of 
preaching and disputing, and, in the year 1209, the 
horrible crusade against the Albigenses was com- 
menced, Dominick still went on with his labours, 
and the cruelties resorted to for the extirpation of 
heresy were approved and promoted by him,—a bad 
precedent, foretokening already the history of an 
order which in after times was to exercise such cruel 


despotism under the name of charity. He found a 
few still remaining here like-minded with himself, 
who joined with him in forming a society conse- 
crated to the defence of the church. Several pious 
men in Toulouse entered heart and hand into his 
scheme, and placed their property in his hands, to 
purchase books for the society, and provide them 
with what they needed.—Fulco himself, the bishop 
of ‘I‘oulouse, favoured the undertaking, and, in the 
year 1215, went in company with Dominick to 
Rome, for the purpose of obtaining the sanction of 
Pope Innocent the Third, to a spiritual society de- 
voted to the office of preaching. True, the canon 
enacted this very year by the Lateran council, for- 
bidding the institution of any new order of monks, 
stood in the way of a compliance with this demand ; 
but, at the same council, it had also been expressed 
as an urgent need of the church, that the bishops 
should procure able men to assist them in the office 
of preaching, and in their pastoral labours. Now, 
the supply of this want—a want so sensibly felt on 
account of the great number of ignorant and worldly- 
minded clergymen—was the very purpose and aim of 
the scheme submitted by Dominick to the Pope. 
Innocent, therefore, accepted the proposition, mak- 
ing only one condition, that Dominick should attach 
himself to some one of the orders of monks already 
existing. Dominick selected the so-called rule of 
Augustin, with a few modifications aiming at greater 
strictness. The order was toaccept of no property that 
needed-to be managed, but only the incomes from 
the same ; lest it might be diverted by the cares of 
secular business from its spiritual vocation. Pope 
Honorius the Third confirmed the establishment of 
the order in 1216; and it was styled, in accordance 
with the object to which it was especially conse- 
erated, Ordo predicatorwm, the Order of preachers. 
In the first chapter of its articles, it was settled 
that it should hold neither property in funds nor 
income. It is evident from many examples, that 
great efforts were made to enlarge and extend the 
society by energetic preachers amongst its earliest 
members. Many young men at the universities and 
in other cities were carried away by the fervent ap- 
peals of the preaching friars, and finally devoted 
themselves to this foundation.” 

Dominic continued to prosecute his work, as the 
superior of the order which he had formed, with 
great zeal and efficiency until his death in A. D. 1221. 
This Romish saint has acquired no small renown 
from having been the inventor, or at least the first 
inquisitor-general, of the Holy Inquisition. He is 
said also to have performed many miracles, as well 
as to have sanctioned many cruel tortures inflicted 
upon hereties, and thus he has acquired a conspicuous 
place in the Romish calendar. 

DOMINICANS, a celebrated order of mendicant 
monks, which was instituted in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Its founder was St. Dominic (see preceding 
article), who established the first monastery of the 
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order at Toulouse. The monks connected with it 
were put under the rule of St. Augustine. By means 
of the papal sanction obtained from Honorius IIL., 
in 1216, it was raised to a separate order under the 
name of Fratres Predicatores, preaching brothers. 
At length, in the first general-chapter held at Bo- 
logna in A.D. 1220, the Dominicans, though they 
resisted the decree at first, were compelled to submit 
to the maxim of evangelical poverty. To this order 
specially belongs the Rosary, which seems to have 
been adopted by them so early as A. D. 1270, under 
the technical name of Paternoster. 'The Dominicans 
were the first standing inquisitors at the time of the 
exterminating crusade waged against the Albigenses. 
It was the council of Toulouse which, in A. D. 1229, 
achieved the organization of the tribunal of the Holy 
Inquisition, St. Dominic being appointed the first 
Inquisitor-General, and from that time he and his 
order began the cruel work of bitter persecution in 
the countries tainted with heresy ; and to save the 
church from the odious charge of blood-shedding, 
the secular princes were called in to serve the office 
of executioner. 

From the thirteenth century onward to the period 
of the Reformation, the Dominicans, and their ri- 
vals the Franciscans, held the chief power and in- 
fluence both in church and state. They occupied 
the highest offices, both ecclesiastical and civil; 
they taught with almost absolute authority both in 
churches and schools, and maintained the supreme 
majesty of the Roman pontiffs against kings, bishops, 
and heretics, with remarkable zeal and success. To 
distinguish them from the Franciscans, who were 
called Minor Friars, the Dominicans occasionally 
received the name of Major Friars. In France the 
latter order were often styled Jacobins or Jacobites, 
while in England the name of Black Friars was 
given them from the colour of their dress ; and the 
part of London where they first had their residence 
is still styled Blackfriars. Yn Edinburgh, also, there 
is a locality which bears the same name, there hay- 
ing been at one time on that spot a monastery of 
Dominicans. The Roman pontiffs soon discovered 
that the two powerful orders which had thus arisen 
might easily be rendered of eminent service to the 
cause of the church. They were invested, accord- 
ingly, with special privileges above all the other 
orders of monks, permitted to preach publicly every- 
where without license from the bishops, to act as 
confessors whenever required, and to grant absolu- 
tions, and even indulgences... The peculiar favour 
thus shown to the two rival mendicant orders excited 
the jealousy- and bitter hatred of the bishops and 
priests. Commotions arose, and violent contentions 
broke out in every country of Europe, and even in the 
city of Rome itself. One of the most noted of these 
disputes was that which was carried on for thirty years 
between the Dominican monks and the university of 
Paris. The monks claimed the privilege of having 
two theological chairs in the university. The claim 
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was denied, one of the chairs was taken from them, 
and a decree passed by the university that no order 
of monks should be entitled to have two theological 
chairs. The Dominicans were firm in asserting their 
claim to a second chair, and the university, with 
the view of putting an end to the controversy, de- 
prived the monks of all connection with them, This 
strong step, however, instead of terminating the dis- 
pute, only rendered matters worse. The Domini- 
cans appealed to Rome, and the Pope, Alexander LV., 
decided so completely in their favour, that after a 
bold and fruitless struggle, carried on by the univer- 
sity for several years, they were compelled to con- 
cede all that the Mendicant orders wished. Hence 
arose the hostility which the university of Paris 
has ever since maintained to the Dominicans. 

In the course of this memorable contest between 
the Sorbonne and the Mendicants, many writings ap- 
peared on both sides, but the ablest production to 
which the controversy gave rise, was a treatise en- 
titled ‘The Perils of the Latter Times,’ the author 
of which was William of St. Amour, a doctor of the 
Sorbonne. ‘The appearance of this work, written by 
a man of remarkable genius and argumentation, pro- 
duced a great sensation, and so enraged were the 
Dominicans against both the book and its author, 
that through their influence with the see of Rome, 
Alexander LV., in A. D, 1256, ordered the book to 
be publicly burned, and the author to be banished 
from France. ‘The mandate of the Pope was obeyed, 
but under his successor, Clement IV., William of 
St. Amour returned to Paris, wrote a larger work in 
the same strain as the former, and at last died amid 
the esteem and regret of his cotemporaries. 

The two rival orders, the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans, not contented with embroiling all Europe in 
discord and angry strife, began, soon after the de- 
cease of their respective founders, to contend with 
each other for precedence. Attempts were frequently 
made to put an end to these unseemly disputes, but 
all such attempts were utterly fruitless, and they 
continued for many a long year to hurl at each other 
the most bitter invectives and recriminations. But 
notwithstanding this keen rivalry between the two 
great orders of Mendicants, the Dominicans gra- 
dually rose to great power and influence, both through 
their connection with the Inquisition and the high 
position which they occupied as confessors at the 
courts of all the kings and princes of Europe. Elated 
with the extraordinary power which they had thus 
acquired, the Dominican monks carried their pride 
and insolence so far that they alienated many of the 
most intelligent and honest from the church, and by 
their violent measures drove them to join the ranks 
of the open opponents of the Roman pontiffs. The 
tragedy at Berne (see ConcePTIon, IMMACULATE) 


did much to weaken their influence, but the deadliest. 


blow which they unwittingly aimed at the authority 
of the Church of Rome, was the independent step 
which they took of prompting Leo X. to issue a 
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public condemnation of Luther. Thus were the 
Dominican friars unconsciously the instruments of 
bringing about the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. 

One of the most prominent points in the contro- 
versy which so long raged between the Dominicans 
and Franciscans was the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary. For centuries the 
dispute was conducted with the utmost bitterness on 
both sides. Thomas Aquinas (see THOMISTS) ar- 
gued against the Immaculate Conception and the 
festival which had been recently instituted in hon- 
our of it with the most consummate ability, so that 
the Dominicans, whose champion he was, were ap- 
parently about to drive their enemies from the field, 
when Duns Scotus (see ScoTisTs), taking up the 
Franciscan view of the doctrine, entered the arena of 
debate in favour of the original sinlessness of Mary. 
The Dominicans and Franciscans have continued 
down to the present day to arrange themselves on 
different sides of this vexed question, and although 
the present Pope, Pius IX., has pronounced the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin 
to be henceforth an article of faith in the Romish 
church, there are not wanting members of the Do- 
minican fraternity who are unwilling to admit, though 
they may not openly oppose, a doctrine which their 
order has long declared to be contrary both to the 
Scriptures and the opinions of the majority of the 
Fathers. 

Thomas Aquinas has always been a favourite au- 
thor with the Dominicans, and their partiality for 
the writings of this celebrated medizval philosopher 
led to a sharp controversy with the Jesuits in the 
sixteenth century. Molina, a Spanish monk of the 
Society of Jesus, published a book in 1588 on the 
union of grace and free-will. The Dominicans were 
deeply offended at the doctrines of that book, more 
especially as being in declared opposition to the 
teachings of Aquinas. All Spain was in commo- 
tion, and the Jesuits were charged with reviving the 
errors of PELAGIUS (which see). Anxious to sup- 
press the rising controversy, the Pope, Clement VIII., 
enjoined silence upon both parties, and undertook 
himself to decide the controverted points. The 
pontiff adopted this plan in the hope that time would 
subdue the animosities of both parties. But finding 
that no such effect was produced by delay, he was at 
length prevailed upon to call an assembly at Rome 
to discuss the disputed subjects. ‘“ Thus, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1598,” to quote the language of 
Mosheim, “commenced those celebrated consulta- 
tions on the contests between the Dominicans and 
the Jesuits, which, from the principal topic of contro- 
versy, were called Congregations on the Aids, that is, 
of Grace. The president of them was Lewis Ma- 
drucci, a cardinal of the Romish court and bishop 
‘of Trent, with whom there were ten assessors or 
judges—namely, three bishops and seven theolo- 
gians of different fraternities, These occupied the 
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remainder of this century in hearing the arguments 
of the parties. The Dominicans most strenuously 
defended the opinions of their Thomas as being the 
only true opinions. The Jesuits, although they re- 
fused to adopt the sentiments of Molina as their own, 
yet felt that the reputation and the honour of their 
order required that Molina should be pronounced 
free from any gross error, and untainted with Pela- 
gianism.” (See MoLinist ConTROVERSY.) The 
contest which had thus continued for some time be- 
tween the Dominicans and the Jesuits respecting the 
nature of Divine grace and its necessity to salvation, 
was under the careful consideration, for several years, 
of certain select divines, to whose examination it 
had been committed by Clement VIII. At length 
the committee of theologians gave their verdict in 
favour of the opinions of the Dominicans, and against 
those of Molina and the Jesuits. Accordingly, in 
A. D. 1601, the Pope was about to declare against the 
Jesuits, but learning that their cause was in imminent 
danger, they exerted all their influence with Clement 
to prevent him from adopting a step so likely to 
prove injurious to their order. Clement yielded to 
their earnest entreaties, and resolved to hear both 
parties anew. The trial continued for three years, 
the Pope acting as presiding judge, with fifteen car- 
dinals, nine theologians, and five bishops as assessors. 
This court held seventy-eight sessions or congrega- 
tions, as they are styled by the Roman Catholic 
church, at which both parties pleaded in favour of 
their respective opinions, but before Clement could 
come to a decision, he was cut off by death on the 
4th March 1605. In September following, Paul V., 
who succeeded to the papal chair, ordered the judges 
to resume their examination of the disputed theolo- 
gical points. After several months’ discussion, in 
which the committee were divided in opinion, the 
matter terminated in“no formal conclusion being 
come to, but both parties being permitted to retain 
their own sentiments. It would appear that after 
this unsatisfactory termination of the controversy, 
the Dominicans gradually modified their opinions so 
as to avoid further collision with the Jesuits. Ac- 
cordingly, we learn from the ‘ Provincial Letters of 
Pascal,’ that the two parties were brought to some- 
thing like an agreement in words, if not in opinions. 
“The Society,” says Pascal, “is content with hay- 
ing prevailed on them so far as to admit the name of 
sufficient grace, though they understand it in another 
sense; by which manceuvre they gain this advan- 
tage, that they will make their opinion appear un- 
tenable, as soon as they judge it proper to do so. 
And this will be no difficult matter ; for, let it le 
once granted that all men have the sufficient grace, 
nothing can be more natural than to conclude, that 
the efficacious grace is not necessary to action—the 
sufficiency of the general grace precluding the ne- 
cessity of all others. By saying sufficient we express 
all that is necessary for action; and it will serve lit 
tle purpose for the Dominicans to exclaim that they 
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attach another sense to the expression ; the people, 
accustomed to the common acceptation of that term, 
would not even listen to their explanation. Thus 
the Society gains a sufficient advantage from the ex- 
pression which has been adopted by the Dominicans, 
without pressing them any further; and were you 
but acquainted with what passed under Popes Cle- 
ment VIII. and Paul V., and knew how the So- 
ciety was thwarted by the Dominicans in the estab- 
lishment of the sufficient grace, you would not be 
surprised to find that it avoids embroiling itself in 
quarrels with them, and allows them to hold their 
own opinion, provided that of the Society is left un- 
touched ; and more especially, when the Dominicans 
countenance its doctrine, by agreeing to employ, on 
all public occasions, the term swfficient grace.” 
Though peace might seem to be restored to the 
Romish church by the compromise which the Domi- 
cans had effected with the Jesuits on the subject of 
sufficient grace, the cessation of hostilities was only 
temporary. Throughout the whole of the last cen- 
tury, and down to the present day, the Dominicans 
have been incessantly at variance with the Jesuits 
ou the one hand, and the Franciscans on the other, 
exhibiting the most violent intestine discord in a 
church which boasts of its unity and peace. 
DOMINICUM, or Domus DEI, a name given by 
ike Latins in ancient times to a church, as being the 
Lord’s house, or a place set apart for the worship of 
God. The word Dominicum signifies three things 
in ancient writers: 1. The Lord’s day. 2. The Lord’s 
supper. 3. The Lord’s house. 
DOMUS BASILICA, a name applied anciently 
to the houses of the clergy adjoining the church. 
DOMUS COLUMB (Lat. house of the dove), 
a name once used by Tertullian for a church. 
DOMUS SYNAXEOS (Lat. house of assembly), 
a name which sometimes occurs in the rescripts 
of ancient heathen emperors to denote Christian 
churches. ; 
DONARIA. See ANATHEMATA. 
DONATISTS, a Christian sect which arose in the 
North African Church in the early part of the fourth 
century, deriving its name from Donatus, a bishop 
of Casa Nigra in Numidia. It was the first important 
schism which divided the Christian church, and for a 
long period, extending indeed over nearly three cen- 
turies, it caused the fiercest contentions and disasters. 
The circumstances which gave rise to this unhappy 
schism were shortly these: Ceecilian, a deacon of 
the church at Carthage, was elected, on the death of 
Mensurius, to the bishopric of that see in A. D. 311. 
The validity of this appointment was disputed by 
Donatus on several grounds, but particularly, 1. Be- 
cause the election had been irregular. 2. The ordi- 
nation had been invalid, having been performed by a 
Traditor, that is, one who had obeyed the edicts of 
Diocletian by delivering up the sacred vessels, and 
even the Holy Seriptures; and 3. Because Cecilian 
had shown the most unbecoming hostility tO the 
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Christians who had suffered in the late persecution. 
These charges were too serious to be passed over in 
silence, and accordingly, they were submitted to the 
judgment of seventy Numidian bishops, who were so 
fully satisfied of the truth of the allegations made by 
Donatus, that they refused to recognize the appoint- 
ment of Cvecilian, and elected Majorinus to the 
bishopric of Carthage. The matter was brought be- 
fore the Emperor, and the two rival prelates set out 
for Rome, each accompanied by ten ecclesiastics 
favourable to his claim. A convention was summoned 
on the occasion, consisting of three Gallic and fifteen 
Italian bishops, who decided in favour of Cecilian 
and against Majorinus. The defeated party appealed 
to Constantine, who agreed to summon another and 
a larger convention, which was held at Arlesin A. D. 
314, when the decision of the former assembly was 
confirmed. Again an appeal was made to the judg- 
ment of the Emperor in person, but the decision of 
Constantine, who heard the delegates of the two 
parties at Milan in A.D, 316, was also in favour ot 
Ceecilian. From this time the party of Majorinus 
was treated with the utmost severity ; they were de- 
prived of their churches, and laws were passed by 
the state expressly directed against them. But as 
usually happens, persecution only increased their 
number and influence, and although Majorinus him- 
self died in A.D. 315, the party still continued to 
maintain its ground, being headed by Donatus, a 
man of eloquence, firmness, and energy, whom his 
followers regarded with such veneration that they 
gave him the title of the Great. 

The Donatists were now called to encounter the 
hostility both of the dominant church and of the 
state. Constantine, however, had learned from his 
own experience the disastrous consequences of per- 
secution, and therefore, in a rescript addressed tv 
the Vicar Verinus in North Africa, he granted to 
the Donatists full liberty to act according to their 
own convictions, declaring that this was a matter 
which belonged to the judgment of God. And in 
this tolerant spirit did Constantine continue to act 
during the rest of his life. It would have been well 
if his successors had been animated by the same pru- 
dent and conciliatory dispositions. But when, on the 
death of Constantine, North Africa fell into the 
hands of Constans, matters assumed a very different 
aspect. At first he tried to bribe the Donatist 
churches to join themselves to the dominant church. 


At the same time he issued an edict calling upon | 


them to return back to the unity of the church. 
These measures were only precursors to more forcible 
means of accomplishing his wishes. The Donatists 
were driven from their churches, and dispersed by 
armed soldiers when peaceably engaged in the wor- 
ship of God. This led to scenes of violence and 
bloodshed, which only excited public sympathy all 
the more in their favour. 

In A. D. 347, a still more violent persecution broke 
out against the Donatists. It was preceded by an 
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attempt, as before, to bribe, by means of presents, 
several communities belonging to the sect to pass 
over to the dominant church. The object of these 
presents was clearly seen by Donatus, who, in reply 
to the flattering advances of the imperial officer, ut- 
tered the indignant remark, “‘ What has the emperor 
to do with the church?” The Voluntary principle, as 
it has since been called, so evidently embodied in this 
remark, had begun to prevail extensively among the 
Donatists. Their preachers openly in their sermons 
attributed the corruption of the Church to its eon- 
nection with the State. The fact that they held 
such opinions rendered them all the more odious to 
the civil authorities, so that under several succeeding 
emperors the sect was treated with the utmost 
harshness and cruelty. 

The deplorable effects of the long-continued Dona- 
tist schism on the prosperity and progress of the North- 
Afriean church, combined with the notion which 
many held even at that early date, that there was no 
salvation out of the Catholic church, roused several 
bishops to put forth all their efforts to heal the un- 
happy division. One of the most zealous in this 
work was Augustin, a presbyter, aud subsequently 
a bishop of Hipporegius in Numidia. This distin- 
guished polemic sought, but without effect, to bring 
about a private discussion between the two parties. 
At last at a general African council held ‘at Car- 
thage A.D. 403, an invitation was resolved to be 
given to the Donatist bishops to make arrangements 
for a public discussion with their opponents on the 
disputed points. The invitation, however, was de- 
clined, and a convention of the clergy of the Catholic 
church, summoned in the following year, actually 
discussed the question, whether it was not their duty 
to request the Emperor to pass new penal laws 
against the Donatists, whereby many might be com- 
pelled to return back to the Catholic church, This 
proposal, breathing, as it did, an intolerant and perse- 
cuting spirit, was resisted by Augustin and some of 
the younger bishops, who succeeded in modifying, 
and to some extent restraining, the intemperate zeal 
of the council. The government were not disposed 
to relax, but on the contrary, they increased their 
former severity. i : 

Augustin and the North-African bishops gener- 
ally, were urgent with the Donatists to agree to a 
religious conference, in the hope that they might 
convince them by argument that they had departed 
from the true faith. It was vain. The Donatists 
were unwilling to engage in so useless an experi- 
ment. An order, however, was obtained from the 
Emperor Honorius, that a conference should be held 
between the two parties at Carthage A.p. 411. The 
meeting was numerously attended, there being pre- 
sent no fewer than 286 bishops of the Catholic, and 
279 of the Donatist party. Flavius Marcellinus, as 
imperial commissioner, presided on the occasion. The 
proceedings were far from being so quiet and orderly 
as befitted a religious assembly. In obedience to 


the imperial letters missive, Marcellinus demanded 
that each of the two contending parties should 
choose seven deputies to advocate their peculiar 
views. This arrangement was for a time resisted by 
the Donatists, but at length they were compelled to 
yield. he ablest speaker on the Catholic side was 
Augustin, while that on the other was Petilianus. 
Before commencing the debate, Marcellinus requested 
the deputies on both sides to be seated, as he him- 
self was, but the Donatists declined, chiefly because 
the Divine Law forbade them in Ps. xxvi. 4, to sit 
down with such adversaries. The imperial commis- 
sioner, on hearing this, declared that respect for the 
character of the bishops prevented him from remain- 
ing seated, if they chose to stand, aud accordingly he 
ordered his chair to be removed. 

The points in dispute were simply two in number, 
the one of a mere temporary interest, and referring 
enly to a matter of fact, namely, whether Felix of 
Aptunga and Cecilian were TRADITORS (which see) ; 
the other an important question of doctrine, whether 
the church, by having in its communion unworthy 
members, thereby forfeited its title to be considered 
the genuine Christian Catholic church. The source 
of the error into which both parties had fallen in 
reference to the point, What constitutes the essence 
of the Catholic church? is to be found in confound- 
ing the invisible and the visible church with each 
other. ‘“ Proceeding on this fundamental error,” says 
Neander, “the Catholic fathers maintained that, se- 
parate from the communion of the one visible Catho- 
lic church, derived, through the succession of the 
bishops, from the apostles, there is no way of parti- 
cipating in the influences of the Holy Spirit and of 
obtaining salvation; and hence it could not seem 
otherwise than a matter of the highest importance 
to those of them who were actuated by a pure zeal 
of Christian charity, to bring the Donatists to ac- 
knowledge this universal visible church, although 
they were not separated from them by any difference 
of creed. On the other hand, the Donatists, owing 
to this same confusion of notions, held that every 
church which tolerated unworthy members in its 
bosom was itself polluted by the communion with 
them; it thus ceased to deserve the predicates of 
purity and holiness, and consequently ceased to be a 
true Christian church, since such a church could not 
subsist without these predicates.” 

The Donatists maintained that it was the duty of 
the church to thrust out all unworthy members from 
her communion, supporting their opinion by the 
charge given by the apostle Paul to the church at 
Corinth, in the case of the incestuous man, as well 
as to various other passages in the New Testament. 
Augustin, on the other hand, while he admitted that 
church discipline ought to be maintained with the 
greatest strictness, nevertheless contended that sucha 
complete separation as the Donatistsrequired between 
the righteous and the wicked in the existing state of 
the church was impracticable; appealing, in support 
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of his view, to those parables of our Lord which 
speak of the separation between the good and bad as 
reserved for the final judgment. To this the Dona- 
tists replied, that these: passages either referred to 
the mixing together of the good and bad in the 
world, and not in the church; or that they referred 
to the mixing up of secret sinners with the saints. 
Thus a difference of opinion arose as to the meaning 
of the term “world” in the parables in question, 
such as those of the tares and the wheat, and the 
net containing both good and bad fishes. One party 
pointed to the explanation of our Lord himself, 
“The field is the world,” understanding the term 
“world” in its literal sense as opposed to the church ; 
while the other party regarded the “ world,” in the 
parables referred to, as used instead of the church. 
But still the question arises, What notion of the 
church is meant? On the proper answer to this 
question, Neander offers some very judicious obser- 
vations: “That portion of the visible church,” he 
says, “which belongs at the same time to the in- 
visible, could only form an antithesis to that portion 
which the New Testament calls, in a peculiar sense, 
the world. But of the external, visible church, in so 
far as it is not one with the invisible, it may with 
propriety be said, that it belongs to the world in the 
sense of the Bible. Precisely because the Donatist 
bishop Emeritus failed to mark this distinction of 
ideas, he uttered—as Augustin expressed it—that 
petulant exclamation. He then proceeded directly 
to quote those passages from John, where the world 
expresses that which is opposed. to the kingdom of 
God; and demanded, whether that could be said of 
the church ?—for example, the world knows not God, 
therefore the church knows not God. But of one 
portion of the visible church all this may with pro. 
priety be said; and the Donatist himself could have 
no hesitation in applying all this to the secret un- 
worthy members who yet belonged to the visible 
church, Pity that he had not made himself dis- 
tinctly conscious of this! Augustin answered, that 
the holy scriptures used the term ‘ world,’ sometimes 
in a good, and sometimes in a bad sense. In the 
former, for example, when it is said, the world be- 
lieves in Christ, is redeemed by him; but he ought 
to have considered, that the invisible church receives 
its members out of the world; that they, who once 
belonged to the world, in that biblical sense, do, by 
becoming incorporated, by faith and participation in 
the redemption, into the invisible church, cease be- 
longing to it any longer. Augustin says, one need 
only distinguish the different senses of the term 
‘world,’ and one would no longer find any contradic- 
tion here in the scriptures. But he would have ad- 
vanced farther, and been still more free from preju- 
dice, in his interpretation of the Bible, if he had duly 
distinguished the different significations of the word 
‘church.’ He says: ‘Behold the world in the bad 
sense, all who cleave to earthly things among all the 
nations :—behold, on the other hand, the world in 
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the good sense, all who believe and have hope of 
eternal life among all nations.’ But are not the last 
mentioned precisely the members of the genuine 
church of Christ, of the énvisible church among all 
the nations where the gospel has found its way,— 
among all the different earthly forms of appearance 
of the visible church ?” 

At the conference between the Donatists and their 
opponents, the important question came up in the 
course of the discussion, Whether it was lawful to 
employ force in matters of religion? The Donatist 
party argued with the utmost strenuousness against 
intolerance and persecution of every kind as being 
unscriptural, and opposed to the whole genius of the 
Christian system. Augustin, on the other hand, as 
the champion of the Catholic church, found himself 
under the necessity of attempting to prove that it 
was right and proper to compel men to enter into 
communion with the outward visible church, out of 
whose pale no man can be saved. On the great 
principle of toleration, therefore, the two parties 
were diametrically opposed to each other, and while 
the Donatists vindicated religious freedom, Augus- 
tin laid down a theory which, although he never 
dreamt probably of the extent to which it would 
be carried, led afterwards to a system of spiritual 
despotism, the most intolerant and enslaving ever 
devised by man. 

After a keen and animated controversy of three 
days, conducted on both sides with no small ability 
and argumentative power, the conference came to an 
end, and the imperial commissioner, as was antici- 
pated, gave his decision against the Donatists. A 
hot persecution ensued at the instance of the em- 
peror and the government. The Donatist clergy 
were banished from their country, and the laity 
muleted in heavy fines. Scattered and oppressed, 
the party continued to maintain their views, and even 
down to the sixth century, they still survived as a 
distinct sect or denomination of the Christian church, 
but it is nowhere mentioned after the days of Gre- 
gory the Great, although Witsius, in his ‘ History of 
the Donatists,’ conjectures that the conquests of the 
Saracens in Africa, in the seventh century, put an 
end to the Donatist sect. See CIRCUMCELLIONES. 

DONATION OF CONSTANTINE, a forged do- 
cument which appeared near the close of the eighth 
century, purporting to be a formal donation from the 
Roman emperor Constantine the Great, in A. D. 324, 
of the city of Rome and all Italy, to Sylvester, then 
bishop of Rome. This remarkable document con- 
tains the following passage: “We give as a. free 
gift to the Holy Pontiff the city of Rome, and all the 
western cities of Italy, as well as the western cities 
of the other countries. To make room for him we 
abdicate our sovereignty over all these provinces ; 
and we withdraw from Rome, transferring the seat of 
our empire to Byzantium, since it is not just that a 
terrestrial emperor should retain any power where 
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mention of this donation occurs in an epistle which 
Pope Adrian I. addressed to the Emperor Charle- 
magne. ‘ According to the legend,” says Gibbon in 
his ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ “the 
first of the Christian emperors was healed of the le- 
prosy, and purified in the waters of baptism, by St. 
Sylvester, the Roman bishop; and never was phy- 
sician more gloriously recompensed. His royal 
proselyte withdrew from his seat and patrimony of 
St. Peter; declared his resolution of founding a new 
eapital in the east ; and resigned to the popes the free 
and perpetual sovereignty of Rome, Italy, and the 
provinces of the West. ‘This fiction was productive 
of the most beneficial effects. The Greek princes 
were convicted of the guilt of usurpation; and the 
revolt of Pope Gregory was the claim of his lawful 
inheritance. The popes were delivered from their 
debt of gratitude: and the nominal gifts of the Car- 
lovingians were no more than the just and irrevoca- 
ble restitution of a scanty portion of the ecclesias- 
tical state. The sovereignty of Rome no longer 
depended on the choice of a fickle people; and the 
successors of St. Peter and Constantine were invested 
with the purple and prerogatives of the Czsars. So 
deep was the ignorance and credulity of the times, 
that this most absurd of fables was received with 


equal reverence, in Greece and in France, and is’ 


still enrolled among the decrees of the canon law. 
The emperors and the Romans were incapable of 
discerning a forgery that subverted their rights and 
freedom ; and the only opposition proceeded from a, 
Sabine monastery, which, in the beginning of the 
twelfth century, disputed the truth and validity of 
the donation of Constantine. In the revival of let- 
ters and liberty this fictitious deed was transpierced 
by the pen of Laurentius Valla, an eloquent critic 
and a Roman patriot. His contemporaries of the 
fifteenth century were astonished at his sacrilegious 
boldness; yet such is the silent and irresistible pro- 
gress of reason, that before the end of the next age, 
the fable was rejected by the contempt of historians ; 


though, by the same fortune which has attended the 


decretals and the Sibylline oracles, the edifice has 
subsisted after the foundations have been under- 
mined.” 

Of this pretended donation of Constantine, there 
are four texts in Greek, and only one in Latin, which 
is found in the Pseudo-Isidorian Collection, Otho III. 
acknowledges candidly, A. p. 999, that Constantine 
never made any such grant. The document is now 
universally given up as spurious, though the dona- 
tion is defended by Baronius, and several writers 
among the Jesuits. Yet this forged document was 
the first step from which the papacy endeavoured to 
raise itself above the state. 

DONATIVE, a term used to express the fact, that 
achurch or chapel, in connection with the Church of 
England, is given and fully possessed bythe single do- 
nation of the patron in writing without presentation, 
institution, or induction. This is said to have been 


anciently the only way of conferring ecclesiastical 
benetices in England, the method of institution by 
the bishop not having been established before the 
time of Thomas & Becket in the reign of Henry II. 
Others again allege, that institution by bishops has 
existed even from the first introduction of Chris- 
tianity into England. 

DOORKEEPERS. See Ostiarn. 

DORMITIO DEIPARZ (Lat. the sleeping of 
the Mother of God), the name given by the Greek 
church to the festival of the AssuMPTION (which 
see) of the Virgin Mary. 

DORMITORY, the sleeping apartment of a mo- 
nastery. i 

DORON (Gr. a gift), a name sometimes given to 
baptism in the early Christian church, because it is 
the gift of Christ. We call it the gift, says Gregory 
Nazianzen, because it is given to those who offer no- 
thing for it. The eucharist also, both before and 
after consecration, was sometimes called by the name 
of gifts or mystical gifts. 

DORRELLITES, a class of religionists who were 
followers of one Dorrell, a person who appeared in 
the end of the last century at Leyden, in Massa- 
chusetts, North America, pretending to be a prophet 
sent to supersede the Christian dispensation, and to 
introduce a new one, of which he claimed to be the 
head. His opinions were of the most peculiar and 
extravagant description. According to his own state- 
ment they were as follows: “Jesus Christ, as to 
substance, is a Spirit, and is God. He took a body, 
died, and never rose from the dead. None of the 
human race will ever rise from their graves. The 
resurrection spoken of in Scripture is only one from 
sin to spiritual life, which consists in perfect obe- 
dience to God. Written revelation isa type of the 
substance of the true revelation which God makes 
to those whom he raises from spiritual death. The 
substance is God revealed in the soul. Those who 
have it are perfect, are incapable of sinning, and 
have nothing to do with the Bible. Neither praye 
nor any other worship is necessary. There is no 
law but that ofnature. There is no future judgment. 
God has no fore-thought, no knowledge of what 
passes in the dark world, which is hell, nor any know- 
ledge of what has taken place, or will take place in 
this world.” 

DORT (Synop oF). See ARMINIANS. 

DOSITHEANS, a heretical sect of the first cen- 
tury, which derived its name from Dositheus, a 
Samaritan, who pretended to be the Messiah foretold 
by the prophets. According to Origen he was a 
rigorous observer of the law of Moses; and, in parti- 
cular, he allowed no one to move from the spot where 
the Sabbath overtook him. According to Epipha- 
nius, he was an apostate Jew, whose ambition being 
disappointed, he retired among the Samaritans, lived 
in a cave, and fasted so rigorously as to occasion his 
death. It is said that though at first he gave him- 
self out as being the Messiah, he afterwards retracted 
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in the presence of his pupil Simon Magus. The 
followers of Dositheus maintained that he was raised 
from the dead, and that if he did not appear visibly 
to the multitude, it was because he was to remain 
concealed during some years ina cave. In the se- 
yenth century, Eulogius, bishop of Alexandria, wrote 
against the Dositheans, and besides his pretended 
Messiahship, he attributed to Dositheus various errors, 
all of them resembling the Sadducean or Samaritan 
opinions, and alleges, also, that he corrupted the 
Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch. 

DOUAY BIBLE, a Roman Catholic version of 
the Old Testament translated from the Vulgate into 
English at Douay, whence it derivesitsname. It ap- 
peared originally in two vols. 4to, the first of which 
was published in 1609, and the second in 1610. ‘The 
translators were William, afterwards Cardinal Allen, 
Gregory Martin, and Richard Bristow. This trans- 
lation, with the Rhemish version of the New Testa- 
ment, forms the only English Bible used by the Ro- 
manists of Great Britain and Ireland. 

DOVE-WORSHIP. The dove is reckoned by 
Moses among the clean birds, and from sacred as 
well as other writers, we learn that this bird was 
held in high estimation among the Easter nations. 
The dove was worshipped by the Assyrians and Sa- 
maritans, as Lucian informs us when he says, “ Of 
birds the dove appears to them the most sacred, and 
they think it unlawful even to touch it.” Some writ- 
ers suppose that this bird was worshipped by the 
Assyrians in honour of Semiramis, while others al- 
lege it to have been an emblem of the air. Doves 
have been uniformly celebrated for their conjugal 
fidelity. Accordingly, among the Egyptians, a black 
pigeon was the symbol of a widow who declined to 
marry a second time. In Sacred Scripture, the dove 
is. often an emblem of purity and innocence. It was 
appointed as an offering under the Old Testament, 
Ley. xii. 6, 8, and also recognized as such in various 
passages of the New Testament, particularly in the 
case of those who were unable to be at the charge of 
more expensive victims. At one period the dove 
seems to have been a symbol of kings, for Lightfoot, 
quoting from some Jewish writers, tells us that when 
Solomon sat on his throne, there was appended to it 
a sceptre, on whose top was a dove and a golden 
crown in the mouth of the dove. In the account 
given in the New Testament of the baptism of our 
blessed Lord, we find the Holy Spirit descending 
upon him from heaven in the form of a dove. From 
that time, therefore, this bird was frequently used to 
represent the Holy Spirit, more especially as brood- 
img upon the face of the waters in the act of creation. 
Hence, in the Jewish Commentaries, the creative 
energy of the Spirit is familiarly represented under the 
figure of a dove hatching its eggs. Thus the Semitic 
nations generally came to entertain a high veneration 
for the dove, and all the more that, besides being con- 
nected with the creation, the same bird occupies a 
prominent place in the narrative of the Deluge. 
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In various towns of Syria, the dove was formerly 
worshipped as a divinity, and, therefore, prohibited 
from being eaten, and consecrated dove-cots were 
used in which these birds were carefully reared. 
Venus was worshipped as the principal deity of the 
ancient Arabians, under the name of ALILAT (which 
see), whose sacred day was Friday, and even yet a gold- 
en dove is seen at Mecca, in the Ka’aba, and such is the 
veneration for doves, that they are allowed to nestle 
in the city of Mecca wherever they choose, without 
the slightest chance of molestation. Burnes, the tra- 
veller, tells us that at Bokhara the inhabitants have 
sucha respect for pigeons, that if any one should be 
found killing one of these sacred birds, he would be 
instantly mounted upon a camel and paraded through 
the streets with a dead pigeon hung round his neck. 

The dove may be considered in its symbolic 
character as twofold, having a relation either to the 
ereation or to the deluge. In the first aspect we 
find several instances of its occurrence as a symbol 
among the nations of antiquity. Thus the Syrian 
Venus sprung from an egg, which having fallen from 
heaven into the Euphrates, was rolled upon the 
bank by fishes, and hatched by doves. ‘The Aphro- 
dite of the Greeks, or Venus of the Romans, who 
was strictly a personification of the generative powers 
of nature, and the mother of all living beings, reck- 
oned the dove among the creatures specially conse- 
crated to her. 

In the Mosaic account of the deluge, the dove was 
despatched by Noah from the ark to ascertain 
whether the waters were abated. Twice she return- 
ed, not having found a spot of dry ground on which 
to rest her foot, but on going forth the third time 
she returned no more. Hence the dove is often used 
einblematically in relation to the deluge. “The dove 
is diluvian,” says Rougemont, in his ‘Le Peuple 
Primitif,’ “when she feeds Semiramis exposed upon 
the shore, or Jupiter, who is the god of the times 
posterior to the flood; when she is represented at 
WMierapolis upon the head of Deucalion or Semira- 
mis; when the Argonauts let her loose from their 
ship at the moment when they cross the Symplé- 
gades. At Eryx, in that ancient town of Sicily 
whose medals have a dove on the obverse, the doves, 
which throughout the rest of the year fluttered in 
great numbers around the temple of Venus, disap- 
peared on the very day on which they advanced in 
procession towards the sea, as if to accompany the 
goddess, who was thought to have set out for Libya; 
returning to the temple on the ninth day with great 
rejoicings.” 

The Jewish writers say that the dove was wor 
shipped on Mount Gerizzim by the Cuthites, whom 
Shalmaneser had carried thither from the Euphrates, 
and it is highly probable that the Babylonians, as 
well as the Assyrians, also worshipped this bird. 
The dove was anciently held in great estimation as a 
prophetic bird, especially by mariners. It was a 
dove which, setting out from Thebes, founded the 
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oracle of Dodona, on the spot where Deucalion set- 
Uled after the flood. 

Several heathen nations of modern times are ac- 
customed to venerate the dove. Schooleraft informs 
us, that the Red Indians of North America recog- 
nize in this bird the symbol of the earth, and address 
it as a mother. The Dacotas also, he says, venerate 
the dove, as well as the wolf and the bear. Accord- 
ing to a legend of the New Zealanders, it was a dove 
which raised the earth to the surface of the sea, and 
that dove, which they believe to be animated by the 
spirit of the god Mawi, they suppose to appear at 
distant intervals, and if heard to coo during the 
night,-it is regarded as the sure sign of an approach- 
ing storm. The celebrated voyager, Captain Cook, 
mentions a singular tradition as prevailing in the 
South Sea Islands. Tahiti, they say, was at a very 
remote pericd covered with certain trees, which were 
destroyed by some catastrophe, but a number of 
doves carrying off the seeds conveyed them to the 
moon. These seeds have been brought back from 
that planet, and have given origin to the numerous 
luxuriant groves and forests which adorn these islands 
of the South. The Mandans of North America also 
venerate the dove, on the idea that it came to the 
Red Indians on the retirement of the waters of the 
deluge, carrying in its beak a branch of willow. 
Accordingly, when the willow is in flower, they ob- 
serve a yearly festival called the retreat of the wa- 
ters, evidently in commemoration of the deluge. 

But while we thus dwell upon the dove as an em- 
blem among heathen nations, we must not omit its 
use in the early Christian church as representing the 
Holy Ghost. It was considered, for instance, that at 
an election to any sacred office, if a dove lighted 
upon the head of any one of the candidates, he was 
thereby marked out from the others by a Divine 
omen in his favour. He was therefore chosen in 
preference to all the rest, as having been pointed out 
by the Spirit himself for the office. Eusebius says, 
that an incident of this kind led to the election of a 
bishop of Rome, though he was a stranger. At first 
no one thought of choosing him, but when a dove 
was observed by the people to settle on his head, they 
took it for an emblem of the Holy Spirit, and with 
one voice they cried out, that he was worthy, which 
was the usual way of signifying their consent. In 
the same way was decided the election of Severus, 
bishop of Ravenna, and that of Euortius, bishop of 
Orleans. At a later period, when images and pic- 
tures began to be allowed in Christian churches, the 
Holy Ghost was sometimes represented by a silver 
dove hovering over the altar. This was found also 
not unfrequently in the baptisteries, as a memorial 
of the dove lighting upon Jesus at his baptism. Ac- 
cordingly, when the custom became more common of 
having golden or silver doves suspended over the 
altar, the place where they hung received the name 
of peristerion, from peristera, the Greek word for a 
dove. 
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DOUBLE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY 
GHOST. See Procession (DouBLE) oF THE HOLY 
Guost. 

DOWRY, a marriage portion. ‘The custom in 
Britain and other European countries differs widely 
in this matter from the invariable practice of the 
East. With us the father usually gives a dowry to 
his daughter on her marriage, which becomes the 
property of her husband. But in Eastern countries, 
the bridegroom from the earliest times has always 
bestowed the dowry or marriage portion, which has 
been uniformly understood to belong tu the wife, and 
to remain hers after her husband’s death. In the 
Old Testament, we find reference to a gift, as well as 
a dowry, and by the word “gift” in such cases, is 
probably meant a present made at the time of the 
betrothing, as a pledge of plighted faith. Of this 
nature were probably the jewels of silver and gold 
which Abraham’s servant brought to Rebekah, Gen. 
xxiv. 53, “ And the servant brought forth jewels of 
silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment, and gave 
them to Rebekah: he gave also to her brother and 
to her mother precious things.” The principle on 
which a dowry is given among Orientals is clearly 
laid down in the following passage from the Pictorial 
Bible: “ Among all savage and barbarous people— 
and therefore in the early history of every nation 
which afterwards became civilized—the father of a 
girl, in relinquishing her to a husband, conceives he 
has a right to receive a compensation for losing the 
benefit of her services, as well as for the trouble and 
expense of bringing up and providing for her wants. 
The principle is still the same, whether, as among 
the Bedouins, the sum exacted be called the ‘ price’ 
of the woman, or is merely described as a ‘ gift’ or 
‘present’ to the father. The antiquity of this usage 
will appear from various passages in the book of 
Genesis; although the only instance in which a pro- 
vision for the female is overlooked, is that of Jacob’s 
engagement with Laban. The classical scholar is 
aware of numerous allusions to this custom. In one 
passage of the Iliad an accomplished lady is valued 
at four oxen; in another place, Agamemnon is made 
to say, that he would give one of his daughters to 
Achilles without exacting the least present in return. 
Homer never mentions anything as given to the 
bride, but always the presents which the bridegroom 
makes to the lady’s father. It is also related by 
Pausanias, that when Danaus found himself unable 
to get his daughters marriec he caused it to be made 
known that he would not demand any presents from 
those who would espouse them. It may suffice to 
state generally, that, under sundry modifications, 
the principle of paying the father for his daughter 
is distinctly recognised throughout Asia, even where 
the father actually receives nothing. We shall 
confine our instances to the Bedouins. Usages 
differ considerably in this and other pomts among 
the Arabian tribes; and travellers have too hastily 
concluded that the customs of one tribe repre- 
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sented those of the entire nation. ‘The principle 
of payment is, indeed, known to all the tribes, but 
its operation varies very considerably. Among some 
very important tribes it is considered disgraceful for 
the father to demand the daughter's ‘price,’ (hakk el 
bint), nor is it thought creditable to receive even 
voluntary presents; among other tribes, the price 
is received by the parent, but is made over to the 
daughter, constituting her dower. Among other 
tribes, however, the price is rigidly exacted. The 
price is generally paid in cattle, and is sometimes so 
considerable as to render it an advantageous circum- 
stance when there are many daughters in a family. 
Five or six camels are a very ordinary payment fora 
person in tolerable circumstances, and if the man can 
afford it, and the bride is much admired or well con- 
nected, fifty sheep and a mare or foal are added.” 

The marriage dowry of a Hebrew bride was at 
one time fixed at a certain price, but afterwards it 
varied according to circumstances. The average 
amount in the time of Moses was thirty shekels, and 
the highest fifty. The wife who was freely given up 
by her father, without receiving any pecuniary com- 
pensation, was all the more highly esteemed on that 
account. Sometimes, as in the case of Michal the 
daughter of Saul, a wife is given by her father as a 
reward of bravery, and sometimes, though rarely, 
the bride, instead of being purchased by the bride- 
groom, received a dowry from the father. Similar 
customs are found at this day in Eastern countries. 
Mr. Buckingham mentions that in Arabia young women 
of the higher classes are given in marriage for certain 
sums of money, varying from 500 to 1,000 piastres, 
though among the lower orders the dowry descends 
as low as 100 or even 50 piastres. In all Moham- 
medan countries the giving of a dowry by the bride- 
groom is indispensable. 

The custom of the bridegroom paying a dowry for 
his wife prevails in many other nations besides the 
Oriental. Thus Mr. Wilson, in describing the cus- 
toms of the nations of the Grain Coast in Western 
Africa, says: “The wife is always purchased; andas 
this is done, in the great majority of cases, when she 
is but a child, her wishes, as a matter of course, are 
never consulted in this most important aflair of her 
whole life. The first overture must be made to the 
mother. Her consent is to be won by small presents, 
such as beads, plates, dried fish, or a few leaves of 
tobacco. When this is accomplished the way is pre- 
pared for opening negotiations with the father and 
his family, who are the real owners of the child. 
The main question to be settled, and indeed the only 
one about which there is much negotiation, is whether 
the applicant is able to pay the dowry, and will be 
likely to do so without giving much trouble. The 
character of the man, his position in society, his 
family connections, or circumstances in life, are 
seldom taken into the account. The price of a wife 
is usually three cows, a goat or a sheep, and a few 
articles of crockery-ware or brass rods, the whole of 


which would scarcely exceed twenty dollars. The 
goat and the smaller articles go to the mother’s 
family, and the cows belong to the family of the fa- 
ther, which pass out of their hands without much 
delay in payment for a wife for some other member 
of the family. Bullocks may be seen passing from 
village to village, almost every day, in fulfilment of 
these matrimonial arrangements. It is a very incon- 
venient medium of exchange, but the only one they 
have, and habit of long standing has reconciled them 
to it. If aman pays down the whole dowry at the 
time, he may take the child home at once, and place 
her under the care of his head wife or some favourite 
sister. If he is not able to do this, she remains with 
her own mother until the payment is completed, 
which may not be until she has attaimed to woman- 
hood. In cases, however, where the negotiation has 
been completed, the husband-expectaut places a string 
of beads on the neck of the child as evidence of her 
betrothment.” 

A curious custom is mentioned by Herodotus as 
having existed among the ancient Babylonians by 
which dowries were obtained for those females who 
more particularly needed them. Once a-year, he 
informs us, all the young marriageable women were 
collected together in a certain spot, where they were 
surrounded by the bachelors of all classes who chose 
to be present. The whole of the females were then 
put up to auction and sold to the highest bidder, the 
auctioneer commencing the sale with the handsomest 
and most agreeable of the party. Jor these, of 
course, the wealthiest bachelors offered high prices, 
and thus a considerable sum of money was collected. 
When the beautiful women were sold off, the money 
which had been obtained was divided among those of 
the young women who were not possessed of great 
personal attractions,the plainest and least beautiful 
obtaining the largest dowry. Thus all the young 
women were sure of meeting with a partner, if not 
for their beauty, at least for their wealth. 

With the modern Jews the dowry was a matter 
of regular contract, by which the husband granted 
her a sum of money which the law fixed at sixty 
crowns, but which could not be demanded until his 
death, when the wife had it in her power to claim it 
from her husband's estate. The rich and poor gave 
the same sum, and the contract was delivered to the 
bride upon the day of marriage. The following 
copy of a dowry contract is found in the Babylonian 
Talmud: “ Upon the sixth day of the week, in the 
fourth of the month Sivan, in the year five thousand 
two hundred and fifty-four of the creation of the 
world, according to the computation which we use 
here at Massilia, a city situated near the sea-shore ; 
the bridegroom Rabbi Moses, the son of Rabbi Je- 
huda, said unto the bride-wife Clarona, the daughter 
of Rabbi Moses, a citizen of Lisbon, be unto me a 
wife, according to the law of Moses, and of Israel; 
and I, according to the word of God, will worship, 
honour, maintain, and govern thee, according to the 
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manner of the husbands among the Jews, which do 
honour, worship, maintain, and govern their wives 
faithfully, I also do bestow upon thee the dowry of 
thy virginity, two hundred deniers of silver, which 
belong unto thee by law; and moreover thy food, 
thy apparel, and sufficient necessaries, as likewise 
the knowledge of thee, according to- the custom of 
all the earth. Thus Clarona the virgin rested and 
became a wife to Rabbi Moses, the son of Jehuda, 
the bridegroom.” 

DOXOLOGY (Gr. dowa, glory, and logos, a dis- 
course), an ascription of glory to God. The ancient 
liturgies of the Greek church append to the Lord’s 
Prayer a doxology which has been ascribed to Basil 
and Chrysostom, and which runs in these words, ob- 
viously designed to recognize the Trinity, “ Thine is 
the kingdom, power, and glory, Father, Son, and- 
Holy Spirit, both now and for ever, world without 
end.” The doctrine revealed in this doxology, none 
but the faithful were permitted toknow. ‘The doxo- 
logy appended to the Lord’s Prayer in Matth. vi. 13, 
is couched in these words, “ For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, forever. Amen.” 
This passage, beautiful and appropriate as it is in the 
close of the prayer, was unknown to Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, Origen, and Cyril of Jerusalem. But it was 
extant as early as the middle of the fourth century. 
Neither this doxology, nor that in the Greek litur- 
gies, is supposed by ecclesiastical writers generally 
to belong to the text. 

In the ancient Christian church, two doxologies or 
brief hymns of praise were much in use. These were 
called the greater and the lesser doxology. The for- 
mer was more generally known by the name of the 
ANGELICAL Hymn (which see). The latter con- 
sisted simply of these words, “Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost,” and was 
one of the most common and ancient hymns used 
in Divine service. It is repeated at the end of 
every Psalm in the service of the Church of Eng- 
land, but in a more expanded form, having these 
words added to it, “as it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” 
The most ancient form of the lesser doxology, as 
used both in the Greek and Latin churches, has no 
suck clause appended to it. The fourth council of 
Toledo, A. D. 633, reads it thus, “ Glory and honour 
be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen.” It occurs in the 
same form in the Mosarabic liturgy, which was used 
in Spain not long after. The Greek church read it 
in the same way, only omitting the word “ honour,” 
which seems to have been peculiar to the Spanish 
church. Athanasius repeats it thus, “ Glory be to 
the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, 
world without end. Amen.” Strabo says, that the 
Greeks omitted the words “as it was in the begin- 
ning,” which were supposed by some to have been 
added by the council of Nice, A. D. 325, in order to 
oppose the Arian tenet, which. asserted that the Son 
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was not in the beginning, and that there was a time 
when the Son was not. 

After the rise of the Arian heresy in the fourth 
century, a considerable difference of opinion began 
to manifest itself as to the precise words in which 
this ancient doxology should be expressed. Before 
that time the words had varied considerably, some 
saying, “ Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost ;” others, “Glory be to the 
Father, and to the Son, with the Holy Ghost,” and 
others still, “ Glory pe to the Father, in” or “ by the 
Son, and by the Holy Ghost.” No sooner, however, 
had Arius broached his peculiar opinions on the 
subject of the Trinity, than all his followers refused 
to employ the lesser doxology in any other form than 
the third of those just noticed; thereby intending to 
indicate their belief, that the Son and the Holy 
Ghost were inferior to the Father, and different in 
nature from him. The use of this doxology, there- 
fore, with the peculiar phraseology “in” or “by the 
Son and by the Holy Ghost,” became a distinctive 
mark by which the Arians were known from the 
orthodox. The lesser doxology appears to have been 
used in the ancient church at the close of every so- 
lemn office. The Western church repeated it at the 
end of every Psalm, and the Eastern church at the 
end of the last Psalm. Many of their prayers were 
also concluded with it, particularly the consecration 
prayer at the eucharist. The sermons in the ancient 
church always closed with a doxology to the Holy 
Trinity. The Greek church uses the doxology several 
times in the course of the marriage ceremony. 

DRABICIANS, the followers of Nicholas Dra- 
bik, or Drabicius, a pretended prophet who appeared 
in Hungary about A. p. 1630. He had been born 
and educated in Moravia, but in consequence of 
the severe edicts issued against the Protestants 
in that country, he had been compelled, in 1629, to 
seek an asylum in Hungary. In 1638 he began 
to assume the functions of a prophet, declaring that 
he had been favoured with a vision from heaven an- 
nouncing that great armies would come from the 
north and east, which should overthrow the house of 
Austria. He was ordered to commit to writing the 
revelation he had received, and to preface it like the 
ancient prophets, with the statement, “ The word of 
the Lord came unto me.” He belonged to the Mo- 
ravian brethren, and had with difficulty supported 
himself by dealing in a small way in woollen wares. 
Entirely destitute of learning, and knowing no other 
than the Bohemian language, he imagined himself 
enlightened by the Spirit of God to pierce into the 
secrets of futurity. Under this delusion he wrote a 
book entitled, ‘ Light out of Darkness,’ in the course 
of which he spoke with the utmost severity of the 
Austrian government, calling the two Ferdinands 
and Leopold covenant-breakers; the house of Aus- 
tria, the house of Ahab, a cruel perjured house, 
which ought to be rooted out. To the Roman Ca- 
tholics he predicted a speedy and utter desolation. 
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This work, which, though rudely written, excited no 
slight sensation on its publication, was translated 
out of Bohemian into Latin, by an ardent follower of 
Drabik, named John Amos Comenius, and was 
printed at Amsterdam in 1665. The appearance of 
a book containing such violent and unscrupulous 
attacks upon the house of Austria, exposed the au- 
thor to the hostility of the government. He was 
forthwith arrested and conveyed in a cart to be tried 
before the court at Presburg. The trial took place 
on the 4th of July 1671. Being» eighty-four years 
of age, he was very infirm, but with a bold and un- 
daunted spirit he appeared before his judges, taking 
his seat near Count Rottel, who understood Bohemian. 
In a short time he was compelled to sit on the 
ground. On being interrogated by the archbishop, 
whether he were the false prophet, he replied, that 
such an epithet could not be properly applied to 
him. He admitted having written the obnoxious 
book enlitled, ‘Light out of Darkness ;’ and when 
the archbishop put the question by whose orders 
and for what purpose he had written the book, he 
answered, without the slightest hesitation, “ At the 
command of the Holy Spirit.” “ You lie,” said the 
archbishop, “the book is from the devil.” “In this 
you lie,” said old Drabik, with the utmost firmness, 
utterly regardless of the consequences. The examin- 
ers then asked him what his belief was, when he 
repeated the whole Athanasian Creed, asking the 
bishop at the close, “And what do you believe?” 
The prelate replied, “I believe all that and a great 
deal more, which is also necessary.” ‘“ You do not 
believe any such thing,” said Drabik, “you believe 
in your cows, and horses, and your estates.” 

In a few days the old man was led forth to execu- 
tion. His right hand was first cut off; then he was 
beheaded. The tongue was torn out, and nailed 
to a post, some say while he was yet alive; and his 
writings burned in the market-place along with his 
body. 

The Jesuits boast that they succeeded in convert- 
ing Drabik before his death, but the real state of the 
case is given in a recently published ‘ History of the 
Protestant Church in Hungary:’ “ After many at- 
tempts had been made in vain to shake the old man’s 
faith, at length the Jesuit Peter Kubey or Kubmey 
succeeded in gaining his confidence so far, that in a 
moment of weakness he yielded, and on the 4th of 
July did actually join the Popish Church. What 
prevailed with him seems to have been the promise 
of liberty ; he should be set completely at liberty, said 
the Jesuit pater, and should have a conveyance to tale 
him back to his native land to die there in peace. So 
soon as he discovered that he had been deceived, the 
vile deed that he had committed stood in all its hor- 
ror before him, he was deeply ashamed of his cow- 
ardice, and exclaimed, that he would die in the faith 
in which he had lived, and which he had only for a 
few moments forsaken.” ‘The death of their founder 
put an end to the hopes of his followers, who seem 


i never to have been able to establish themselves as a 
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separate sect. 

DRACONARII, soldiers who were wont to ac- 
company the Pope in his public functions. 

DRACONTIA, dragon-temples which were found 
in Asia Minor, Epirus, North-Africa, Gaul, and Bri- 
tain. They were formed of immense stones, set 
upright in rows. They had probably a reference to 
the deluge, and destructive agents under the form of 
monster serpents. Hence we find a myth prevailing 
in many countries of the dragon of the deluge at- 
tacking the ark, and in Asia a dragon attacking the 
moon has by many tribes been regarded as the cause 
of an eclipse. 


DRAGON-WORSHIP. The word translated 


-dragon in the Sacred Scriptures is Than, or as it 


more frequently occurs in the plural, Thantm, or 
Thanin. It is difierently rendered by different writ- 
ers, sometimes crocodiles, at other times whales, and 
frequently serpents of a large species. The crocodile 
was worshipped by the ancient Egyptians, which 
Diodorus Siculus accounts for by remarking, that for 
fear of this creature their enemies durst not cross the 
Nile to attack them. At Tachompso in particular, 
the crocodiles, called in the Coptic language champse, 
were served with religious zeal and solemn rites. In 
some parts of Egypt their flesh was used as an arii- 
ele of food, but in others it was detested as the em- 
blem of Typhon the deity of evil. According to 
Plutarch, both the crocodile and the hippopotamus 
are symbols of the wicked and mischievous god. 
One genealogy traces the descent of Typhon to Tar- 
tarus and Terra; decorates the upper part of his 
person with a hundred heads like those of a serpent 
or dragon; and furnishes him with a mouth and eyes, 
from which dart flames of devouring fire. Having 
stated that the lurid god was the most eminent of 
those giants that presumed to wage war against hea- 
ven, Tooke thus proceeds: “’Typhceus, or Typhon, 
the son of Juno, had no father. So vast was his 
magnitude, that he touched the east with one hand 
and the west with the other, and the heavens with 
the crown of his head. A hundred dragons’ heads 
grew from his shoulders; his body was covered with 
feathers, scales, rugged hair, and adders; from the 
ends of his fingers snakes issued, and his two feet 
had the shape and fold of a serpent’s body; his eyes 
sparked with fire, and his mouth belched out flames, 
He was at last overcome, and thrown down—from 
heaven; and lest he should rise again, the whole 
island of Sicily was laid upon him.” 

From the notion which prevailed in some parts 
of Egypt, that the crocodile represented TyPHuon 
(which see), its destruction was regarded as a sacred 
duty. In the Egyptian mythology, this creature was 
sacred to the god Savak. Adlian informs us, that in 
places where crocodiles were worshipped; their num- 
bers increased to such an extent that it was not safe 
for any one to wash his feet or draw water at 
the river; and no one could walk near the edge of 
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the stream either in the vicinity of Ombos, Coptos, 
or Arsinoé, without extreme caution. From the 
great veneration in which the crocodile was held 
at Arsinoé, it was formerly called Crocodilopolis, 
Strabo says, that one which was regarded as peculiarly 
sacred was kept at that town, ina lake set apart for 
the purpose, and so tame was the creature, that it 
allowed itself to be touched by the priests. ‘It was 
fed with bread, meat, and wine, which were brought 
by strangers who came to see it. 

Sir John Gardner Wilkinson states that, among 
the Egyptians, “The crocodile was supposed by 
some to be an emblem of the sun; and Clemens tells 
us the sun was sometimes placed in a boat, at others 
on a crocodile. On the subject of the crocodile M. 
Pauw makes a very judicious remark, ‘that on his 
examining the topography of Egypt, he observed 
Coptos, Arsinoé, and Crocodilopolis (Athribis), the 
towns most remarkable for the adoration of croco- 
diles, to be all situated on cana!s at some distance 
from the Nile. Thus by the least negligence in al- 
lowing the ditches to be filled up, those animals, 
from being incapable of going far on dry land, could 
never have arrived at the very places where they 
were considered as the symbols of pure water. or, 
as we learn from Adlian, and more particularly from 
a passage in Kusebius, the crocodile signified water 
fit for drinking and irrigating the lands. As long as 
their worship was in vogue, the government felt 
assured that the superstitious would not neglect 
to repair the canals with the greatest exactness.’ 
Thus was their object gained by this religious 
artifice. Herodotus speaks of a method of catch- 
ing the crocodile with a hook to which a piece 
of pork was attached as a bait; but I ought not to 
omit another mode practised at the present day. 
They fasten a dog upon a log of wood, to the middle 
of which is tied a rope of sufficient length, protected 
by iron wire, or other substance, to prevent its be- 
ing bitten through; and having put this into the 
stream, or on a sand-bank at the edge of the water, 
they lie concealed near the spot, and await the arri- 
val of the crocodile. As soon as it has swallowed 
the dog, they pull the rope, which brings the stick 
across the animal’s throat. It endeavours to plunge 
into deep water, but is soon fatigued by its exertions, 
and is drawn ashore; when, receiving several blows 
on the head with long poles and hatchets, it is easily 
killed. It is now seldom eaten, the flesh being bad ; 
but its hide is used, especially by the Ethiopians, for 
shields and other purposes: the glands are taken 
from beneath the arm or fore leg, for the musk they 
contain; and some parts are occasionally dried and 
used as philters. In former times it seems rather to 
have been eaten as a mark of hatred to the Evil Be- 
ing, of whom it was the emblem, than as an article of 
food.” 

In the New Testament, Satan is termed, Rev. xii. 9, 
the dragon, and in the Old Testament it is the symbol 
ofa king, that isan enemy. Among some ancient na- 


tions the dragon was an emblem of industry. Thus the 
Athenians represented Minerva, the goddess of wis- 
dom, as always attended by a dragon, A painted or 
sculptured dragon was often placed at the gates of 
their temples, and of those places where they were 
wont to receive the answers of their gods. These 
monstrous creatures occupy a conspicuous place in the 
fabulous legends of China and Japan. They speak 
of a dragon which resides at the bottom of the sea. 
The Japanese tell us of a dragon which had its abode 
in a certain lake, and destroyed a monstrous serpent 
that frightened the inhabitants of the country. A 
temple was erected in honour of this animal, which 
had been so great a benefactor of the people. The 
Chinese and Japanese, and even the Mohammedans 
in Arabia and Persia, frequently paint in front of 
their houses, and over their doors, dragons’ heads, 
with wide open mouths, large teeth and fiery eyes, 
to prevent the peace of their families from being dis- 
turbed by the envious, or those who wish to do them 
harm. 

In the cosmogony of various heathen nations, a 
monstrous dragon plays an active part, descending 
from heaven with its immense form, its eyes flashing 
lightning, and its wings flapping with the noise of 
thunder. This mighty creature touches the ocean, 
and straightway the earth rises from beneath its wa- 
ters, and takes its place as a solid mass, distinct from 
the fluid heap. It is thus that various tribes of 
North American Indians account for the origin of 
the world. The Chinese and the Kalmuck ‘lartars 
allege that the thunder arises from a dragon which 
flies in’ the air. Comets have been called dragon- 
stars, and the representation, of a dragon has formed 
the ensign.of many nations. Harold, the last of the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs, fell fighting between dragon 
standards ; andthe Norman sovereigns used a stand- 
ard of this kind down to the reign of Henry VIII. 

If the dragon be understood to be a snake, even 
in that sense we can speak of Dragon- Worship. An 
animal of this kind is well known to be venerated 
in Cutch, in Hindostan, and in the eastern provinces 
of Persia. In Western Africa both crocodiles and 
snakes are held in veneration, the crocodile being 
accounted sacred on the Gold Coast, and a certain 
kind of snake on the Slave Coast. See SERPENT- 
Worsulp. ° 

DRAWERS (Liven), a part of the official dress 
of the Jewish high-priest, as described in Exod. xxviii. 
and Ley. viii. They were bound about the loins 
with strings, and reached down to the knees. See 
HiGu-PRIEsT. 

DREAMS (DrviInaTION By). 
ONEIROMANCY. 

DRINK-OFFERINGS, an appointed part of the | 
ancient ritual law of the Hebrews. These offerings 
always consisted of wine, and were never performed 
alone, but always accompanied other sacrifices. 
Burnt-offerings and peace-offerings had meat-offer: 
ings and drink-offerings combined with them. Sin 
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offerings, however, had no such accompaniment. In 
every sacrifice in which a bullock was slain, the 
quantity of the drink-offering was half a hin of wine ; 
for a ram, the third part of a hin; for a lamb or kid, 
the fourth part of a hin. The wine was not mingled, 
ior any of it thrown into the fire as the meat-offer- 
ing was, but it was poured out like the blood of the 
sacrifice, at the bottom of thealtar. See OFFERINGS, 
SACRIFICES. 

DROPS (FEsTIVAL OF THE), a festival observed 
by th Copts, or original inhabitants of Egypt, on the 
12th day of June yearly, because on that day the 
drops of dew fall which are believed to lead to the 
rise of the Nile. These drops the natives believe to 
be the mercies and blessings sent from heaven. As 
soon as this dew is fallen, the water begins to be 
corrupt, and assumes a greenish colour, which in- 
creases more and more till the river appears as a lake 
covered all over with moss. This colour is to be seen 
not only in its great channel, but also in all the ponds 
and branches that come from it; only the cisterns 
keep the water pure. Some years this green colour 
continues about twenty days, and sometimes more, 
but never above forty. At this time the Egyptians 
suffer much, because the water is corrupt, tasteless, 
and unwholesome, and good water is very rare. As 
soon as the green colour is gone, the river Nile be- 
comes red and very muddy. The Copts were wont 
to call the drops of dew the benediction of heaven, 
and believed that the Almighty sent down Michael 
the archangel to infuse these sacred drops into the 
Nile, that it might begin to rise, and at length irri- 
gate and fertilize their country. 

Sir John Gardner Wilkinson tells us that “the 
deity, or presiding genius of the river, was propitiated 
by the ancient Egyptians by suitable oblations, both 
during the inundation, and about the period when it 
was expected; and Seneca tells us that on a par- 
ticular fete, the priests threw presents and offerings 
of gold into the river near Philee, at a place called 
the veins of the Nile, when they first perceived the 
rise of the inundation. Indeed we may reasonably 
suppose that the grand and wonderful spectacle of 
the inundation excited in them feelings of the deep- 
est awe for the Divine power to which they were in- 
debted for so great a blessing.” 

One of the principal festivals of the Egyptians in 
ancient times, according to Heliodorus, was the NILOA 
(which see), or invocation of the blessings of the in- 
undation, offered to the tutelary deity of the Nile. 
Vansleb says, that on the first night of the drops, “ a 
cadi (judge) and the oldest person of the town repairto 
church, carrying with them a small line with eight 
knots in it at the distance of an inch from one another. 
At the end of this line is fastened a leaden plummet, 
which is let down the mouth of the well in the presence 
of a vast concourse of people, till it touch the surface 
of the water, after which they lock up the well, and 
put their signet upon it, remaining in the church till 
next morning, in order to discover how high the 
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water has risen in the course of the night. As soon 
as it is daybreak they take off the seal, open the 
well, and discover by the number of knots which are 
wet how many fathoms the Nile would rise that 
year above sixteen, reckoning a fathom for every 
knot.” The same traveller adds, “The Mohamme- 
dans, though professed enemies of the Copts, observe 
upon the same occasion several customs at this day 
which bear a near affinity with those of the Copts at 
the time when their priests measured the Nile. This 
ceremony is never performed but at vespers, that is 
to say, at three o’clock in the afternoon. Such as 
undertake this office must be cadi or judges, which, 
amongst the Mohammedans, is an ecclesiastical func- 
tion. Before they enter upon it they must be puri- 
fied, and must have finished their evening prayers 
or vespers, which bear some relation to the mass 
amongst the Copts.” 

The practice is still observed annually in Egypt, 
of holding a festival on the opening of the Kalidgi, 
or cutting down the embankment of the canal at 


Cairo, in order to admit the waters of the Nile when. 


they have reached a certain height, which is ascer- 
tained by an instrument adapted for the purpose, 
called a Nilometer, or measurer of the Nile. This 
is placed between Gizeh and Cairo, on the point of 
an island in the middle of the river, and consists of a 
round tower with an apartment having a cistern in 
the middle of it, which is lined with marble. The 
bottom of the cistern reaches to the bottom of the 
river, and there is a large opening by which the 
water of the Nile is admitted into the cistern. The 
rise of the water is indicated by an octagonal col- 
umn of blue and white marble, on which are marked 
twenty cubits of twenty-two inches each. The two 
lowermost of these have no subdivisions; but each 
of the rest is divided into twenty-four parts called 
digits ; and the whole height of the pillar is thirty- 
six feet eight inches. When the river has attained 
its proper height, all the canals are opened, and the 
whole country is laid under water. The utmost im- 
portance is attached by the inhabitants to the rise of 
the Nile, Egypt being wholly dependent for its fer- 
tility upon that noble river, and accordingly, when 
the medium height has been reached, and the canals 
are thrown open, sounds of festive rejoicing are heard 
on all sides, intermingled with music, songs, and 
cries of “ Allah illah Allah.” A general festival is 
held at this time, during which the people indulge in 
all kinds of amusement and hilarity. Joy is pictured 
on every countenance, and happiness reigns in every 
house. Each man congratulates his neighbour that 
the river-god is pouring forth productiveness and 
plenty over the land. 

DROTTES, the priests of Teutonic heathenism in 
ancient Germany and Britain. It has been supposed 
that they had some analogy with the Celtic Druids, 
though Cesar declares that no such persons were 
found among the Germans. Bishop Perey says, 
that although the Teutonic nations had priests, they 
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bore no more resemblance to the Druids than the 
pontifts of the Greeks and Romans, or of any other 
Pagan people. It is related that in a celebrated 
temple of Odin, there were twelve superior Drottes, 
who presided over all ecclesiastical affairs, and gov- 
erned the other priests; and one was called the chief 
priest of Northumberland. Their office was confined 
to certain families, and was hereditary in its trans- 
mission; but they appear to have been far inferior 
both in wealth and power to the Druids. They en- 
joyed peculiar privileges in virtue of their sacred 
calling; being exempted from war, prohibited from 
appearing in arms, and even from mounting a horse. 
The Teutonic Pagans had also an order of priestesses 
who served in the temples. of their female deities ; 
and Friga, their chief goddess, was attended by kings’ 
daughters, and ladies of the highest rank of nobility. 
Some of these consecrated females were consulted as 
infallible oracles, and held in the greatest veneration, 
as if in fact they had themselves been divinities. 

DRUIDS, the priests of the most ancient religion 
of Great Britain. Druidism is generally supposed 
to have been one of the primitive forms of religion, 
the people among whom it prevailed, the Gauls, 
Britons, and other Celtic nations, being descended 
from Gomer, the son of Japhet, and grandson of 
Noah. So completely perverted did the true religion 
become, as it passed by tradition throughout a long 
course of ages, that when we are first made acquaint- 
ed with the religion of the Druids, it is presented to 
us as an absurd and cruel superstition. The original 
seat of the system appears to have been Britain, for 
when Julius Cesar invaded this country, B. c. 56, we 
find him stating that “such of the Gauls as were de- 
sirous of being thoroughly instructed in the princi- 
ples of their religion, usually took a journey into 
Britain for that purpose.” 

The priests of the Pagan religion to which Czesar 
refers, received collectively the name of Druids, an 
appellation to which numerous derivations have been 
assigned. Some haye deduced it from the Teutonic 
Druthiw, a servant of Truth, others from the Welsh 
Dar-Gwydd, a superior priest, while a still more 
numerous class of writers trace it to the Greek word 
drus, an oak, that tree occupying a conspicuous place 
in their religious ceremonies. The Druidical priests 
appear to have exercised great influence both in civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs. Thus Ceesar informs us, 
that two classes of men were held in the highest 
veneration; Druids and nobles. ‘No sacred rite,” 
says Diodorus Siculus, “ was ever performed without 
a Druid; by them, as being the favourites of the 
gods, and depositories of their counsels, the people 
offered all their sacrifices, thanksgivings, and prayers, 
and were perfectly submissive and obedient to their 
commands. Nay, so great was the veneration in 
which they were held, that when two hostile armies, 
inflamed with warlike rage, with swords drawn and 
spears extended, were on the point of engaging in 
battle, at their intervention they sheathed their 


swords and became calm and peaceful.” In these 
early times the privileges and immunities of this sacred 
class were many and valuable. Their persons were 
sacred and inviolable; they were exempted from all 
taxes, and they were free from liability to serve in 
war. The estimation in which both the men and 
their privileges were held, tended greatly’ to increase 
their numbers. Nobles, and even princes, eagerly 
sought admission into the priestly order, and the 
more numerous the Druids were, the people super 
stitiously imagined the country would be the more 
prosperous and wealthy. 

The whole Druidical priesthood was divided into 
different ranks, which were distinguished from one 
another by their peculiar dress, and over the entire 
society were placed the ARcH-DRUIDS (which see), 
of whom there were two in Britain, the one residing 
in the isle of Anglesea, and the other in the isle of 
Man. The office of the priesthood was hereditary, 
passing from father to son, but the Arch-Druids were 
elected from the most eminent of the priestly order 
by a plurality of votes. Such was the anxiety to 
obtain this exalted and influential dignity, and so 
keen was the contention among rival candidates, that, 
as Ceesar informs us, the election of an Arch-Druid 
sometimes occasioned a civil war. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists among 
antiquaries as to the precise number of orders into 
which Druids were divided. The most usual divi- 
sion is into Bards, Eubages, Vates, and Druids pro- 
perly so called. The Bards were the progenitors of 
the heroic, historical and genealogical poets of Gaul, 
Germany, and Britain. The Triades, which were 
generally regarded as genuine remains of the Druidi- 
cal ages, declare the duties of the Bards to be, “to 
reform morals and customs, to secure peace, and to 
celebrate the praises of all that is good and excel- 
lent.” Their office was in no sense ecclesiastical, 
their simple vocation being to sing to the lyre or 
harp, the actions of illustrious men, and there is no 
evidence that they ever introduced into their poems 
the slightest allusion to religious subjects. Yet such 
was the influence which the Muses exercised over the 
people of that barbarous age, that the power which 
they wielded over the public mind can scarcely be 
exaggerated. The second order of the ministers of 
religion, who are termed the Hubages, are frequently 
confounded by antiquarian writers with the Vutes, 
but it is more probable that they were the men of 
science such as then existed, little better than jug- 
glers and sorcerers, who drew after them crowds of 
wondering, awe-struck followers, by their superior 
knowledge of the powers of nature. The Vates were 
regarded by the Celtic nations as sacred persons, and 
were generally called aids or prophets. There is 
no doubt but this class is rightly reckoned an order 
of priests, since they were employed in offering sac- 
rifices, as well as in composing hymns in honour of 
the gods, which they sang at the sacred solemnities 
to the music of their harps. In the Vates was com 
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bined the threefold character of musician, poet, and 
prophet, and they sang their poetical vaticinations 
to a superstitious people, who believed them to be 
divinely inspired. 

The Druids, however, were strictly and properly 
the ministers of religion who professed to instruct 
the people in divine things, and presided in the sacred 
ceremonies which belonged to their peculiar faith. 
With their sacred were also combined important secu- 
lar duties, for while they educated the young in reli- 
gious truth, they interpreted the laws, and officiated 
as judges both in civil and in criminal matters. Their 
mode of living is thus described by Dr. Henry: 
“ Many of the Druids seem to have lived a kind of 
collegiate or monastic life, united together in fra- 
ternities, as Marcellinus expresses it. The service of 
each temple required a considerable number of them, 
and all these lived together near the temple where 
they served. The Arch-druid of Britainis thought 
to have had his ordinary residence in the isle of 
Anglesey, where he lived in great splendour and 
magnificence for those times, surrounded by a great 
number of the most eminent persons of his order. 
In this isle, it is pretended, the vestiges of the Arch- 
druid’s palaces, and of the houses of the other Druids, 
who attended him, are still visible. But not a few 
of the Druids led a more secular and public way of 
life, in the courts of princes and families of great 
men, to perform the duties of their function. For no 
sacred rite ov act of religion could be performed with- 
out a Druid, either in temples or in private houses. 
Nor does it seem improbable, that some of these 
ancient priests retired from the world, and from the 
societies of their brethren, and lived as hermits, in 
order to acquire a greater reputation of sanctity. In 
the most unfrequented places of some of the Western 
Tslauds of Scotland, there are still remaining the foun- 
dations of small circular houses, capable of containing 
only one person, which are called by the people of the 
country Druids’ houses. None of these ways of life 
seem to be very suitable to a married state, and it is 
therefore probable that the far greater part of the 
Druids lived in celibacy, and were waited upon by a 
set of female devotees.” ‘The females here referred 
to formed another order of priesthood called Druib- 
ESSES (which see). 

There is no doubt that the ancient British Druids 
received ample support from the people among whom 
they laboured. In many cases they possessed lands 
in the neighbourhood of their temples, and the offer- 
ings which the worshippers presented to the gods 
fell to the share of the priests. Besides the emolu- 
ments which may have accrued to them from the 
discharge of their manifold duties, both sacred and 
secular, certain annual dues were exacted from every 
family by the priests of that temple within whose dis- 
trict the family dwelt. To refuse payment of these 
dues was to incur excommunication. A tradition 
exists, which is mentioned by several writers, that the 
Druidical priesthood were accustomed to adopt a most 


effectual mode of securing payment of their yearly 
dues. Every family was bound, under pain of the 
highest ecclesiastical censures, to extinguish every 
fire in their dwelling on the evening of the last day of 
October, the day of the annual payment ; and on the 
following day, being the first of November, they 
were obliged to attend at the temple and receive 
from the altar a portion of the sacred fire wherewith 
to rekindle the fires of their houses. By this inge- 
nious contrivance every family was under the neces- 
sity of making payment of their dues, otherwise they 
were deprived of the use of fire at the approach of 
winter, when it was most needed. Nor were neigh- 
bouring families allowed to lend their friendly inter- 
position on such occasions, if they would not them- 
selves incur the awful sentence of excommunication, 
which shut them out not only from the privileges of 
the church, but from the society of their fellows, and 
from all the benefits of law and justice. 

The Druidical priests could only attain the high- 
est dignity of their office by passing through six 
different gradations, each of them distinguished by a 
peculiar costume. The first or plainest dress was 
entirely destitute of ornament, and could only be 
known from that of the laity by its shape, colour, 
and cassock-girdle. ‘The second rank of priests wore 
a sash passing from the right shoulder across the 
body to the lower edge of the garment. The third 
and fourth ranks, which seem scarcely to have been 
distinguishable from each other, wore a kind of broad 
scarf reaching round the neck, and hanging loose 
down the front without a girdle, and crossed with 
horizoutal stripes. The fifth rank wore a large sash 
suspended over the right shoulder across the body, 
the back and front being joined together. The 
highest rank or Arch-Druids were completely covered 
with a long mantle and flowing robes, while they 
wore on their heads an oaken crown, and carried a 
sceptre in their hands. All the six orders, when 
engaged in religious ceremonies, were dressed in 
white, and wore an oaken wreath. The younger 
Druids had no beards, and were decorated with col- 
lars, bracelets, and armlets of brass; while the older 
men among them had a venerable appearanee, hav- 
ing long beards, their necks decorated with gold 
chains, and round their neck a garment enchased with 
gold. 

The doctrines of the Druids were of a twofold 
character, secret and public. The secret or esoteric 
doctrines were reserved exclusively for the initiated, 
who were bound by a solemn oath to keep them con- 
cealed from all men, and had themselves been taught 
a knowledge of them in caves of the earth and the 
recesses of forests. The exoteric or public doc- 
trines were freely expounded to the people gener- 
ally. The following interesting and accurate sketch 
of the Druidical Theology is given by Mr.. Thomson, 
in his ‘Tilustrations of British History :’ “It has 
been supposed that the principal secret of Druidism 
was the great doctrine of one God, the Creator 
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and Governor of the universe, which was in reality | 


retained by them long after the commencement of 
their idolatries: and is also one of those tenets 
which the Brahmans of India—who are often assimi- 
lated to the British Druids—vow to keep sacred. 
Cesar states only, that the Druids taught many 
things concerning the power and prerogatives of the 
immortal gods; but it has also been believed that 
they recounted to their disciples a great part of the 
Mosaical history of the creation of the world, the 
formation and fall of man, the revolt and expulsion 
of the angels, the deluge, and the final destruction of 
the universe by fire. Their principal public doctrine 
appears to have been the immortality of the soul, 
which was taught to the common people to excite 
that bravery and contempt of death evinced by all 
the ancient nations ; andthe Triad containing it bids 
them remember ‘To act bravely in war; that souls 
are immortal; and there is another life after death.’ 
But even this divine principle is frequently viewed 
only as a system of transmigration ; though it has also 


been asserted, that such a change with the Druids: 


related solely to other human bodies of the same 
sex, whence the arms, &c. which were valued in life 
were also deposited in the tomb. It has likewise 
been imagined, that their doctrine of immortality was 
represented under the metaphor of the soul passing 
into another body, only as being more easily com- 
prehended ; and that the Druids themselves held the 
belief of a distinct future state, in a kind of Elysian 
fields, called Flath-Innis, or the island of the brave 
and virtuous, to which the soul immediately ascended ; 
and in a place of darkness, named Zfwrin, or the isle 
of the cold land, infested with hurtful animals, where 
serpents hissed and stung, lions roared, and wolves 
devoured. The Druids and their followers, also, 
both in Gaul and Britain, exemplified their assurance 
of a future existence, by going fearlessly to battle to 
encourage the armies; leaving the settlement of 
their accounts until they met in another world ; cast- 
ing Jetters on the funeral piles of their friends to be 
read in the next life; burying the accounts of the 
departed, and lending money to be repaid there; and 
by voluntarily embracing death at the immolation of 
some esteemed person, to enjoy their society in an 
eternal state. The writings of the bards contain 
their dark and uncertain notions of moval virtue, and 
the retributions of a future existence. Man is placed, 
according. to their doctrine, in the circle of courses, 
good and evil being set before him for his selection ; 
and upon his making choice of the former, death 
transmits him from the earth into the circle of feli- 
city. If, however, he become vicious, death returns 
him into the circle of courses, wherein he is made to 
do penance in the body of an animal, and then per- 
mitted to reassume his human form. The length 
and repetition of this probation, is determined by the 
vice or virtue of the individual; but after a certain 
number of transmigrations, his offences were sup- 
posed to be expiated, his passions subdued, and his 
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spirit dismissed to the circle of felicity. Such is a 
summary of the complex Theological Triades ; and 
only one more of the Druidical doctrines deserves to 
be mentioned, which has been preserved in its ori- 
ginal form by Diogenes Laertius: it simply com- 
mands, ‘To worship the gods; to do no evil; and to 
exercise fortitude.’ The principles of this theological 
system having increased these hymns to about 20,000 
verses, their study frequently occupied twenty years ; 
and they were preserved only in the memories of the 
Druids and their disciples, since it was held unlawful 
to commit them to writing. When they were taught 
to the nation, they were delivered from little emi- 
nences, of which many are yet remaining, though 
their signification was never given, excepting with 
the greatest reserve; but the Druidical students 
were instructed in the most private manner, in ca- 
verns or recesses of thick forests, that their lessons 
might not be overheard. Even after the establish- 
ment of Christianity, something of this plan of in- 
struction was still followed; since a collection of its 
doctrines was formed in the Druid measure, adapted 
for Bardic recitation, and entitled the Triades of 
Paul. 

“The purer parts of the Druidical theology are 
considerably more ancient than the introduction of 
those numerous false deities with which it was cor- 
rupted in its late ages: since some of its professors 
interdicted the worship of idols, or any other form 
intended to represent the Godhead. These were 
probably the followers of the first Druids, and those 
who fixed upon the Sun, as the great reviver of Na- 
ture, and the chief emblem of Him who is the life of 
all things. The later Druids were probably those 
who united the most conspicuous parts of an animal 
in an image, to express the several perfections of 
the Deity, since it was contrary to the principles of 
the Celtic religion to represent Gods in the human 
Such were probably the effigies alluded to by 
Gildas, when he notices ‘the monstrous idols ef our 
country, almost surpassing in number the very devil- 
ish devices of Egypt, of the which we behold as yet 
some, both within and without the walls of their for- 
saken temples, now mouldering away, with deformed 
portraitures, and terrible countenances, after the ac- 
customed manner.’ It has been argued that idolatry 
was not introduced in Britain until after the invasion 
of the Romans; but subsequent to that event, the 
British deities were principally the same as those of 
Rome and Greece, adored under Celtic names. The 
Supreme Being was worshipped under the form of 
an oak, and called Heesus, or Mighty. In their re- 
presentation of this Divinity, the Druids, with the 
consent of the whole order and neighbourhood, fixed 
upon the most beautiful tree they could discover, and 
having cut off its side branches, they joined two of 
them to the highest part of the trunk, so that they 
extended like the arms of aman. Near this transverse 
piece was inscribed the word Thau, for the name ot 
God; whilst upon the right arm was written Heesus 
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on the left Belenus, and, on the centre of the trunk, 
Tharanis. ‘Towards the decline of Druidism, how- 
ever, when a belief in the unity of God was lost in 
Polytheism, Heesus is sometimes said to have been 
identified with Mars, who presided over wars and 
armies, though it is also believed that he was adored 
under another name, in the form of a naked sword. 
To him were presented all the spoils of battle; and 
if, says Ceesar, ‘they prove victorious, they offer up 
all the cattle taken, and set apart the rest of the 
plunder in a place appointed for that purpose: and 
it is common in many provinces to see these monu- 
ments of offerings piled up in consecrated places. 
Nay, it rarely happens that any one shows so great 
a disregard of religion, as either to conceal the plun- 
der, or pillage the public oblations; and the severest 
punishments are inflicted upon such offenders.’ The 
divine attribute of universal paternity, furnished 
another Druidical Deity, adored under the name of 
Teutates, composed of the British words Deu-Tatt, 
or God the Father. He was at length transformed 
into the Sovereign of the infernal world, and consi- 
dered as Dis, or Pluto, with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; though some suppose him to have been adored 
as Mercury. Nor did the Britons omit to worship 
the heavenly bodies, since they had many temples 
erected to the Sun, which was known under the 
names of Bel, Belinus, Belatucardus, Apollo, Gran- 
nius, &¢., expressive of its properties. The adora- 
tions paid to the Moon appear to have been equally 
great; andthe temples dedicated to it were generally 
near and similar to the former. With these principal 
splendours of the skies, the Britons also worshipped 
the Thunder, under the name of Taranis, but a great 
number of the Gods of Great Britain were deitica- 
tions of men, who had been victorious princes, wise 
legislators, or inventors of useful arts. ‘They were, 
in general, the very same as those adored by the 
Greeks and Romans, and it is even probable that 
they were of greater antiquity in Gaul and Britain; 
since they were Celtes by birth, princes of Celtic 
tribes, and were originally known by names signifi- 
cant in the Celtic language. Added to which, the 
Greeks and Romans discovered a great propensity to 


adopt the deities of other nations, whilst the more | 


barbarous people were tenacious of the faith and 
customs of their ancestors. One of the greatest of 
these demi-gods was Saturn, the first of the Titan 
race, whose name signifies Martial, or Warlike. The 
original name of Jupiter is Jow, a Celtic word, mean- 
ing Young, because he was the youngest son of Sa- 
turn, whom he dethroned; whilst his elder brothers, 
Neptune and Pluto, acted only as subordinate princes 
in his empire. The Romans afterwards extended his 
name by the addition of Pater, Father. Mercury was 
adored in Britain under the form of a cube, and Czesar 
calls him ‘the chief deity with the Gauls, of whom 
they have many images, accounting him the inventor 
of all arts, their guide and conductor in their journeys, 
and the patron of merchandise and gain’ He was the 
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favourite son of Jupiter by Maia, and received from 
his father the government of the West of Europe, 
where he procured his Celtic name, composed of the 
words Merc, merchandise, and Wr, a man. There 
were also many other imaginary deities, anciently 
adored in Britain, and also female divinities; these 
were Andraste, supposed to have been Venus or 
Diana; Minerva, Ceres, Porserpine, &c. It has also 
been believed, that the British worshipped the ser- 
pent and the bull; and that there was scarcely a 
river, lake, mountain, or wood, which was not sup- 
posed to have some genii residing within it, in 
honour of whom treasures were presented, and gold, 
food, and garments, cast into the waters.” 

The places of worship among the Druids of an- 
cient Britain were dense groves of oak, which were 
found in great numbers throughout different parts of 
the country. A Druidical temple consisted of a 
spacious circular area in the midst of one of these 
shady thickets, which, though surrounded with oak- 
trees, was open at the top. Within the area stood 


>a single and sometimes a double line of large stones 


erected perpendicularly, and occasionally crossed by 
a line of horizontal stones forming a circle above; 
there were also several erections of rude stones, sup- 
posed to have been dedicated to particular deities. 
The Druidical altar, which was also contained within 
the enclosure, was sometimes made of turf or a large 
flat rock, for receiving an extensive burnt-offering, 
and sometimes only a pile of stones raised in the 
centre of the area. 

Much obseurity hangs over the rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Druidical worship. One of their favourite 
sacred customs was, what is called the DrAsurIn 
(which see), which was probably connected with the 
worship of the Sun. On this peculiar ceremony, 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander remarks in his small treatise 
on Iona, “There is reason to believe that they at- 
tached much importance to the ceremony of going 
thrice round their sacred circle from east to west, 
following the course of the Sun, by which it is sup- 
posed that they intended to express their entire con- 
formity to the will and order of the Supreme Being, and 
their desire that all might go well with them according 
to that order.” The same intelligent writer remarks, 
as an instance of the tenacity with which ancient 
religious rites are kept up among a people, “that even 
to the present day certain movements are considered 
of good omen only when they follow the course of 
the sun; and that in some of the remote parts of the 
country, the practice is still retained of seeking good 
fortune by going thrice round some supposed sacred 
object from east to west.” Another rite punctually 
observed was the cutting of the MisLeron (which 
see), solemnly performed on the 10th of March, or 
the commencement of the year, The sixth day of 
the moon, and the new and full changes of the 
same planet, were also considered by the Druids 
as sacred seasons. There were two festivals cele- 
brated with sacred fires, namely, on the first of 
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May and the first of November. (See Fires, 
SACRED). 

The religious assemblies of the Druids were at- 
tended by both men and women, and so rigidly was 
silence enforced during sacred service, that those 
who were found talking were thrice admonished, 
then exposed by a small piece being cut from their 
robes, and ultimately proceeded against with the ut- 
most severity. Czesar tells us, that to be prohibited 
from coming to the public sacrifices was the greatest 
punishment known to the Gauls. Animals were of- 
fered to the gods, and especially white bulls. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Druids were also ad- 
dicted to the cruel and barbarous practice of offering 
human sacrifices. “ Sometimes,” says Mr. Thomson, 
“these victims were destroyed by arrows, and cruci- 
fied in the sacred groves; and at others they were 
despatched in a more extensive way of slaughter, by 
an immense statue of straw, or twisted osiers, which 
was filled entirely with wood, cattle, and human be- 
ings, which were indiscriminately consumed in one 
entire burnt-offering. The victims are said to have 
been brought into the temples naked, and stained 
with the juice of herbs; and such sacrifices were 
even publicly established, though on extraordinary 
occasions they were sometimes anticipated for the 
purpose of divination, ‘They take a man,’ says 
Diodorus Siculus, ‘who is to be sacrificed, and kill 
him with one stroke of a sword above the diaphragm ; 
and by observing the posture in which he falls, his 
different convulsions, and the direction in which the 
blood flows from his body, they form their predic- 
tions, according to certain rules which have been left 
them by their ancestors.’ The fragments of the 
sacrifice, or feast, as some have supposed it, were 
consumed by the last fire upon the altar; which was 
then consecrated anew by strewing it with oak 
leaves. It is only candid to state, however, that 
these human sacrifices have not only been denied, 
but it has been supposed that they were seldom even 
of the animal kind, and then only of the more hurt- 
ful, such as the boar. The Gaelic language is said 
to contain no traces of such ceremonies; and the 
word expressive of sacrifice actually means ‘the of- 
fering of the Cake.’” : 

If the charge made against the Druids of sacrific- 
ing human victims be in reality well-founded, they 
were not alone in the practice of such superstitious 
barbarities, it being established beyond all doubt 
that the Egyptians, Carthaginians, and Phoenicians, 
were guilty of the same crime. So closely indeed 
does the Druidical approach to the Phcenician wor- 
ship, that some writers have alleged them to be 
actually identical. The points of resemblance, how- 
ever, are too remote to entitle us to draw such a 
conclusion. 

For ages Druidism reigned with unquestioned 
supremacy both in Britain and Gaul. The Roman 
invasion, however, of the former country gave the 
first blow to the system, Augustus Cesar having 
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issued a warning to the Roman citizens against the 
practice of any of its rites. Tiberius banished such 
ceremonies from Rome and the adjoining provinces, 
while Claudius destroyed the Druids in Gaul. A 
persecution about the same time arose against them in 
Britain, compelling numbers to seek refuge in the isle 
of Anglesey. Suetonius Paulinus, governor of Bri- 
tain under Nero, cut down the sacred groves of the 
Druids, destroyed their temples, overthrew their 
altars, and burned many of the priests. Successive 
seasons of persecution rapidly diminished the vota- 
ries of the Druidical superstition. But traces of the 
system seem to have remained in Britain until A.D. 
177, when king Lucius embraced Christianity. Even 
for a century after that period, the worship of the 
Druids was still practised in the island of Mona. 
Gradually, however, this idolatrous system disap- 
peared as Christianity made its way throughout all 
parts of the country, and before the zealous exertions 
of Columba and the CuLDEES (which see), the bar- 
barous rites and superstitions of the Druids passed 
utterly and for ever away. 

DRUIDESSES, priestesses of the ancient Pagan 
Britons, The name was usually applied to the 
wives of the Druids, some of whom devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to religious duties. “The 
most sacred and important rank, however,” to use 
the language of Mr, Richard Thomson, whose anti- 
quarian knowledge was of the most extensive and 
accurate kind, “ was composed of such as were vowed 
to perpetual virginity, and resided together in se- 
questered sisterhoods. About A.D. 45, these ves 
tals were nine in number, their dwelling being an 
island inhabited by the Corisoptii, situated in the 
British Sea, on the coast of the Osismii; which place 
is now supposed to be the Isle de Sein, about four 
leagues from Finisterre on the coast of Bretagne, 
since it was anciently named Sena, and its inhabit- 
ants Sehanes or Sene, venerable women. ‘Their 
principal characteristic was divination, but they also 
professed the working of miracles, prophecy, curing 
the most inveterate diseases, raising of storms, and 
converting themselves into all kinds of animals ; 
though they disclosed none of their predictions but 
to mariners, and such as visited their island purpose- 
ly to consult their oracle. They had white hair, and 
like the Druids, their habit on certain public occa- 
sions was a white tunic and linen cloak with clasps, 
a broad girdle of brass-work, their feet uncovered, 
and a magic staff in their hands. When Suetonius 
Paulinus in A.D. 61, invaded the Isle of Anglesey, 
which was then the residence of the Arch-Druid, his 
army was struck with consternation at finding a con- 
derable number of these Druidesses, in funeral habits 
with disordered hair, carrying torches, and running up 
and down the ranks of the British army, imprecating 
the wrath of heaven upon the invaders of their coun- 
try. Their sacrificial duties towards captives, how- 
ever, were still more ferocious; since they first 
rushed upon them with drawn swords, and having 
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cut them down, dragged them to a capacious labrum, 
or cistern, on which stood the officiating Druidess, 
who plunged a long knife into each of the victims. 
The bodies were then opened and examined by her 
assistants, who, from the appearance of the entrails, 
pronounced their divinations, which were immedi- 
ately communicated to the army or the council. 
Every year it was their custom to unroof their tem- 
ple, and, by their united labours, to recover it again 
before sun-set; during which ceremony, if any one 
lost or dropped her burthen, she was torn to pieces 
by the rest, and her limbs carried round the sacred 
place in Bacchanalian procession.” 

DRUM (SacrepD), an instrument of magical in- 
cantation formerly in use among the native Lapland- 
ers. It was made of the body or trunk of a pine or 
hollow birch-tree, which could be found only in par- 
ticular spots, and every part of which, both trunk 
and branches, had the remarkable peculiarity of be- 
ing inflected naturally from the right to the left. The 
drum was constructed of one entire piece of wood, 
hollowed out in the middle. The upper part, which 
was flat, was covered with skin, and the lower part, 
which was convex, was so constructed, that, after they 
made two long openings in it, the solid wood between 
served as a handle. The rims which kept the skin 
tight in a kind of circular form, were not absolutely 
round, but rather oval. Upon this skin thus stretched 
on the head of the drum, the Laplanders painted 
various figures in red, which seemed to be of a some- 
what hieroglyphical character. These drums were 
not all made of the same pattern. In order to ren- 
der them complete and adapted for magical purposes, 
there was appended to them a large copper ring, to 
which they fastened several others of a smaller size. 
These rings, also, varied in construction, sometimes 
consisting of a very thick plate of copper, with a 
square hole in the middle, and with small brass 
chains, which hung down instead of rings, and met 
together in a circle; at other times consisting of a 
brass ring, with a small round plate of brass sus- 
pended to it by several small chains. The hammer 
with which the drum was beaten was made from the 
horn of a rein-deer. 

The sacred drum was held in extraordinary vener- 
ation by the Laplanders in former times, though such 
an instrument is no longer in use. By it they dis- 
covered secrets, cured diseases, and performed many 
wonderful deeds. Its efficacy was with them cer- 
tain and undoubted. It was not, however, by the 
noise of the drum when beaten, but by the motion 
which was thereby caused in the rings, and the pe- 
culiar positions which, in consequence of the vibra- 
tion, the rings assumed, that they professed to inter- 
pret the secrets of futurity. So great was the 
importance which they attached to the drum, that 
no family accounted its household equipment com- 
plete without this necessary article of furniture, and 
if at any time the family changed their residence, 
the drum was the last thing removed from the pre- 


mises, and was only conveyed to its new quarters 
after the whole family had quitted the house. Nor 
was any one allowed to lay his hands upon the sa- 
cred instrument but the master of the house himself, 
and in carrying it away to his new abode, he must 
needs select the most private and unfrequented roads, 
for the Laplanders believed that if any female, whe- 
ther married or unmarried, should happen within 
three days to pass along the same road, she would 
either die upon the spot, or some fatal disaster would 
befall her, unless it were averted by the gift, on her 
part, of a brass ring presented in the most solemn 
manner, for the service of the sacred drum. 

In his magical consultations with the drum, the 
Laplander and all who joined him assumed a kneeling 
posture, which they regarded as only decent and be- 
coming in the presence of the sacred utensil. The 
ordinary mode in which they used this venerated arti- 
cle is thus described by Picart, in his ‘ Religious Cer- 
emonies of all Nations:’ “In order to know, for 
instance, the transactions of any foreign country, one 
of the operators beats the drum, in the following 
manner: ‘ He first lays a large quantity of brass rings 
linked together, with several small brass chains, upon 
that particular place where the sun isdelineated. Then 
he beats the drum, in such a manner with his horn 
hammer, or stick, that the rings are put in mo- 
tion. During this action, he sings very distinctly 
a song, which in the language of Lapland is called 
Jonke, and all the natives that are present, both men 
and women, add their respective songs, which are 
distinguished by the name of Deuvra. ‘The words 
which they utter are so distinct, that they nominate 
the very place of which they want some secret intel- 
ligence. After he has beat the drum for some con- 
siderable time, he raises it to his head, and then 
drops instantly down upon the ground, like one fallen 
fast asleep, or into a trance. His senses are all 
lost, his pulse ceases to beat, and he is, in short, a 
dead man to all outward appearance; from whence 
it has been thought that the soul of the magi- 
cian actually abando1s his body for a time, and, 
through the assistance of some invisible spirits, is 
conveyed to those very countries, of which they 
want such intelligence as before-mentioned. Whilst 
the officiating Laplander is in this situation, this 
state of insensibility, he is notwithstanding, we 
are told, in such extremity of pain, that the sweat 
runs down his face and all over his body. Mean- 
while the whole assembly continue singing, till he 
returns from his reverie to his perfect senses. For 
should they cease, or endeavour to awake him by 
the least touch imaginable, the magician, as we are 
further told, would inevitably die. And, in all 
probability, that is the reason, why they take a 
more than ordinary care at such a time, to prevent 
flies, or insects of any other kind, from settling near 
him. When heis perfectly awake, and come to him- 
self, he gives a full account of the information he has 
received, and answers all the interrogatories of the 
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whole assembly.’ The duration of this ecstatic slum- 
ber is very uncertain; but it never lasts, at the most, 
as we are informed, above four and twenty hours: 
the conjuror, however, should he recover his senses 
sooner or later, always produces some token of the 
thing or country inquired after, as an undeniable tes- 
timony of his supernatural abilities.” 

One of the most frequent occasions on which the 
drum was consulted was to ascertain the nature and 
seat of a disease, and how the gods might be most 
readily induced to effect its removal. Ifthe rings 
turned from the left to the right when the drum was 
beaten, the omen was regarded as favourable, being 
in accordance with the sun’s course in the heavens ; 
but if, on the contrary, the motion of the rings was 
from right to left, the omen was looked upon as un- 
favourable, and portending calamities or misfortunes 
of one kind or another. Even on the most ordinary 
occasions, the Laplander was wont to consult the 
drum, were it only to ascertain whether the day was 
to be lucky or unlucky, whether the chase was to be 
successful or otherwise, or whether the journey on 
which he was about to start was to be prosperous or 
disastrous. The superstitious practices which we 
have thus sketched are no longer to be found in 
Lapland, having disappeared before the light of Chris- 
tianity and advancing civilization. See LAPLAND 
(RELIGION OF). 

DRUZES, a heretical Mohammedan sect which 
arose about the beginning of the eleventh century, 
in the mountains of Syria. They are chiefly found 
in the districts of Lebanon, north of the-Mrrawt- 
LAH (which see), and south of the MARonivTES (which 
see), with whom, however, to a certain extent, they 
have become commingled. Dr. Wilson alleges that 
they are also to be found in considerable numbers in 
WaAdi-et-Teim, in Jebel-Haurén, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Damascus. As a sect they are descend- 
ed from the CARMATHIANS (which see), and their 
origin is to be traced to the propagation of the ex- 
travagant doctrines of the fanatical Caliph E]-Hakim 
of the Fatimite race. This tyrannical ruler was 
alarmed by an insurrection of the orthodox Mussul- 
mans of Egypt, headed by an obscure water-carrier 
of Cairo, who pretended to be sprung from the Om- 
miade family. After a long and severe contest, the 
impostor was conquered, and was made prisoner, 
The caliph devised a new and singular mode of put- 
ting him to death ; he ordered him to be bound hand 
and foot to a camel, and led through the streets of 
Cairo, while an ape, trained for the purpose, beat his 
head with a stone until life was extinct. From this 
time El-IIakim became a bitter persecutor of the 
orthodox Mohammedans, and a vigorous opponent 
of the caliphs of Bagdad. He was assisted by two 
Persian disciples equally zealous with himself, Ham- 
zah and Ed-Derazi, from the latter of whom comes the 
name Deruz, their proper Arabic appellation, whence 
the term Druzes is said to have been derived. Jor 
a long time considerable obscurity hung over the 
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tenets of this singular sect, but of late years tolera- 
bly correct information has been obtained from 
several authors, who have made careful investiga- 
tions into this somewhat mysterious subject. De 
Sacy, in his ‘Exposé de la Religion des Druzes,’ 
gives the following summary of this singular sect: 
“To acknowledge only one God, without seeking to 
penetrate the nature of his being aud of his attributes ; 
to confess that he can neither be comprehended by 
the senses, nor defined by words ; to believe that the 
Divinity has shown itself to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in any of 
the weaknesses and imperfections of humanity; that 
it has shown itself at last, at the commencement of 
the fifth age of the Hejira, under the figure of Hakim 
Biamr-Allah ; that that was the last of his manifes- 
tations, after which there is none other to be expected; 
that Hakim disappeared in the year 411 of the He- 
jira, to try the faith of his servants, to give room for 
the apostacy of hypocrites, and of those who had 
only embraced the true religion from the hope of 
worldly rewards ; that in a short time he would ap- 
pear again, full of glory and of majesty, to triumph 
over all his enemies, to extend his empire over all 
the earth, and to make his faithful worshippers happy 
for ever; to believe that Universal Intelligence is 
the first of God's creatures, the only direct produc- 
tion of his omnipotence ; that it has appeared upon 
the earth at the epoch of each of the manifestations 
of the Divinity, and has finally appeared since the 
time of Hakim under the figure of Hamza, son of 
Ahmed; that it is by his ministry that all the other 
creatures have been produced; that Hamza only 
possesses the knowledge of all truth, that he is the 
prime minister of the true religion, and that he com- 
municates, directly or indirectly, with the other minis- 
ters and with the faithful, but in diiferent proportions, 
the knowledge and the grace which he receives 
directly from the Divinity, and of which he is the 
sole channel; that he only has immediate access to 
God, and acts as a mediator to the other worship- 
pers of the Supreme Being; acknowledging that 
Hamza is he to whom Hakim will confide his sword, 
to make his religion triumph, to conquer all his 
rivals, and to distribute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one; to know the 


_ other ministers of religion, and the rank which be- 


longs to cach ef them; to give to each the obedience 
and the submission which is their due; to confess 
that every soul has been created by the Universal 
Intelligence ; that the number of men is always the 
same, and that souls pass successively into different 
bodies; that they are raised by their attachment to 
truth to a superior degree of excellence, or are de- 
graded by neglecting or giving up religious medita- 
tion; to practise the seven commandments which 
the religion of Hamza imposes upon its followers, 
and which principally exacts from them the obser- 
vance of truth, charity towards their brethren, the 
renunciation of their former religion, the most entire 
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resignation and submission to the will of God; to 
confess that all preceding religions have only been 
types more or less perfect of true religion, that all 
their ceremonial observances are only allegories, 
and that the manifestation of true religion requires 
the abrogation of every other creed. Such is the 
abridgment of the religious system taught in the 
books of the Druzes, of which Hamza is the author, 
and whose followers are called Unitarians.” 

Mohammed ben Ishmael Ed-Derazin was an ar- 
dent apostle of the fanatic Hakim, who, in addition 
to his other absurdities, had actually claimed to be 
regarded as a divinity. This impious pretension 
was supported by Ed-Derazin, who asserted that 
Hakim was an incarnation of the invisible Imam. 
Hamza was the most active missionary of the new 
creed; he declared that Mohammed knew nothing 
but the literal interpretation of what was revealed, 
while El Hakim was acquainted with the allegorical 
sense, which was perfect and true wisdom. The 
principal points in which the Druzes differ from the 
other Mohammedan sects, are the authority they 
attribute to El Hakim, and their reverence for a 
charter of faith which he is said to have bequeathed 
to his followers. This charter was found suspended 
in one of the mosques after the death of El] Hakim, 
and it is held in greater veneration among the Druzes 
than the Koran. It is a curious fact, that though 
this singular people profess to be Mohammedans, 
and to believe in the Koran, so far are they from 
reverencing Mohammed as a prophet, that they never 
pronounce his name without cursing his memory. 
“ We are those,” say they, “who have been put in 
possession of the faith, after the religion of Moham- 
med, the son of Abdallah: may the malediction of 
the Lord be upon him.” They are partial to the 
name of Unitarians, asserting that they alone rightly 
understand the doctrine of the Divine Unity. In 
regard to il Hakim, whom they chiefly venerate, 
they expect his return in a short time, if it so pleases 
him, and that he will reign with his followers upon 
the earth through ages of ages, when those who now 
refuse to own him shall be subjected to his sway, 
cast into chains, compelled to pay an annual tribute, 
and forced to wear distinctive marks upon their dress. 
By the zeal of Hamza, the new doctrines were rapid- 
ly spread in Egypt, Palestine, and along the coast of 
Syria, but in consequence of the persecution raised 
against them hy the orthodox Mohammedans, the 
Druzes took refuge in the mountains of Lebanon, 
where on the range of the Anti-Libanus there are 
found, by the most recent accounts, fully 200,000 of 
them. 

The religion of the Druzes, as far as it has yet 
been discovered, is a system of Deism mingled with 
oecasional traces of Judaism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism. They practise neither circumcision, 
prayer, nor fasting; they drink wine, eat swine’s 
flesh, and marry within the prohibited degrees. 
They wear a white turban as au emblem of purity. 


All the ceremonies of their religion are studiously 
enveloped in mystery; their mosques are isolated, 
built usually on the tops of hills, and none but the 
initiated are allowed to be present at their worship. 
In their sanctuaries the veiled figure of a calf is reli 
giously kept, which they regard as the symbol of 
the invisible Imdém; this is rarely uncovered, and 
never but to those who have obtained the higher de- 
grees in the faith. The initiated are bound to main- 
tain the most inviolable secrecy in reference to reli- 
gious matters, more especially as to their master I] 
Hakim. The strict rule which they have laid down 
on this point is, that “whosoever shall betray the 
least of those secrets shall be slain without mercy 
in the public assembly of the Druzes as an apos- 
tate.” 

The ecclesiastical arrangements of the Druzes are 
briefly described by Niebuhr in his ‘Travels in Ara- 
bia,” &c. “The Druzes,” he says, “are divided into 
Akals, that is to say, Ecclesiastics; and Djahels or 
Seculars. The Hcclesiastics are dependent upon 
three Akals, who are Sheiks among them; of whom 
one dwells in the district Arkub, the second in the 
district Tschuf el Heite, and the third in the district 
Hasbeia. The Akals are distinguished from the Se- 
culars by their white dress. They have generally 
good houses on the hills; and, judging by those few 
which I saw on the road from Saide to Damascus, it 
seems to me that they have not chosen the worst 
situations. On Thursday evening, which among the 
Orientals is called the night of Friday, they assemble 
in the house of one or other of their fraternity, to 
perform their worship and pray for the whole nation: 
the wives of Ecclesiastics may be present, but they 
do not admit Seculars, not even a Sheik or an Emir, 
They despise all employments of honour in the world - 
—but perhaps in this they make a virtue of neces- 
sity—for, on the return of Hakim, they hope to be 
kings, viziers, and pachas. They do not marry the 
daughters of Seculars; and they even carry their 
aversion to the property of the great so far, as not 
to eat with the Sheiks and Emirs of their own na- 
tion. Akals eat only with Akals; and with the 
peasants and other poor people, who they are certain 
earn their bread by labour.” Burckhardt also throws 
further light upon the subject in his ‘Travels in Sy- 
ria.’ “It seems to be a maxim with them,” he tells 
us, “to adopt the religious practices of the country 
in which they reside, and to profess the creed of the 
strongest ; hence, they all profess Islamism in Syria; 
and even those who have been baptized, on account 
of their alliance with the Shehab family, still prac- 
tise the exterior forms of the Mohammedan faith. 
There is no truth in the assertion that the Druzes g0 
one day to the mosque, and the next to the church; 
they all profess Islamism: and whenever they mix 
with Mohammedans, they perform the rites prescrib- 
ed by their religion. In_ private, hovever, they 
break the fast of Ramadan, curse Mohammed, in- 
dulge in wine, and eat food forbidden by the Keran. 
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They bear an inveterate hatred to all religions ex- 
cept their own, but more particularly to that of the 
Franks, chiefly in consequence of a tradition current 
among them, that the Europeans will one day over- 
throw their commonwealth.” 

Dr, Wilson, in his ‘ Lands of the Bible,’ gives the 
substance of a catechism used among the Druzes in 
the education of the young, and the doctrines which 
it contains are in complete conformity with the views 
which we have given of their system of religion—a 
system which simply substitutes El Hakim for Mo- 
hammed, and a vague unsatisfactory Deism for all 
that the Koran contains of Christianity. 

Before closing this article, we may notice a pecu- 
liarity of dress among the female Druzes, mentioned 
by various travellers in Palestine. Messrs. Bonar 
and M‘Cheyne thus describe it: “In the streets of 
Beyrout, it is common to meet Druse women wear- 
ing the tantour or ‘horn’ of silver, with the white 
veil thrown over it. It is far from being a graceful 
ornament, and is adopted only by the women of Le- 
banon. It is likely that this fashion was borrowed 
originally from the language of Scripture, and not 
that any such fashion existed long ago, to which 
Scripture refers. -Probably the truth in regard to 
this custom, is the same as in regard to several prac- 
tices in use among the Abyssinians; they have 
grafted customs on a literal application of Scripture 
expressions. Such passages as ‘I have defiled my 
horn in the dust,’ may have suggested this singular 
head-dress to the people of Lebanon. The horn to 
which the words of Scripture refer, was simply, as 
among the Greeks, the horn of animals, that being 
their principal weapon of defence, and therefore the 
natural symbol of power.” 

DRYADS (Gr. drus, an oak), inferior female 
divinities among the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
who presided over trees. 

DRYOPS, a king of the Dryopes, who were 
named from him. After his death he was worship- 
ped by the Asinzeans in Messenia, as an ancestral 
hero, and as a son of Apollo. A festival was ob- 
served in honour of this deity every second year. 

DUALISM, that system of doctrine which main- 
tains that there are two essential, self-subsisting, in- 
dependent principles, a good and an evil principle. 
Livil is thus put beyond the Divine control, having 
an independent existence out of God. This was one 
of the fundamental principles of the Gnostic here- 
sies. They were essentially dualistic. They endea- 
voured to explain the present state of things in a 
moral point of view, by alleging it to be the product 
of two opposite principles, the result of the commix- 
ture of two hostile kingdoms. This peculiar notion 
characterized the Syrian as distinguished from the 
Alexandrian Gnosis, and was evidently borrowed 
from the Parsic or ancient Persian system of Zo- 
roaster, which maintained Ahriman and his king- 
dom to be equally original and self-subsisting with 


theory, as was manifested in the Manichean sect, 
assumed the existence of an active, turbulent king- 
dom of darkness, which was constantly making 
inroads on the kingdom of light, and thus mixing 
the light with the darkness, or the evil with the 
good. This system of Dualism was found also among 
the Platonists in the hyle or substance of the corpo- 
real world as opposed to the mundane soul animating 
the universe. ‘The most essential difference,” says 
Neander, “ between the Gnostic systems, and the one 
which is best suited also to be made the basis of 
their distribution, is that which arises from their dif: 
ferent degrees of divergence, in respect to what con- 
stitutes the peculiarity of the Gnostic view of the 
universe, from the purely Christian view. It is the 
Dualistic element carried out ;—by virtue of which 
those oppositions,—which Christianity exhibits as 
conflicting with the original unity in creation, as 
having first originated in the fall of the creature, and 
only to be removed by the redemption,—these oppo- 
sitions are considered as original, grounded in the 
very principles of existence ;-—hence, also, as being 
of such a kind that they could not be overcome by 
the redemption itself ;—the oppositions between a 
temporal, earthly, and a higher, invisible order of 
things ; between the natural, the purely human, and 
the divine. This opposition, so apprehended, must 
be extended moreover to the relation of Christianity 
to the creation, to nature, and history. Where this 
opposition generally was seized in its most sharp and 
decided form, nothing less could be supposed than 
an absolut@opposition also between Christianity and 
the creation—between nature and history. Chris- 
tianity must make its appearance as an altogether 
sudden thing, as a fragment disconnected from every- 
thing else, as something coming in wholly without 
expectation. According to this view, no gradual 
development of the Theocracy, as an organically con- 
nected whole, could be admitted. The connection, 
also, must be broken between Christianity and Ju- 
daism. And all this becomes concentrated in the 
form of relation in which the Demiurge was con- 
ceived to stand to the Supreme, perfect God, and the 
world of Eons. Everything depends, then, on the 
circumstance, whether an absolute opposition was 
made to exist here, or room was still left for some 
sort of mediation. It is manifest, how deeply this 
difference must affect everything that pertains to 
the province of morals and religion.” 

Dualism lay at the foundation of the system of the 
BASILIDIANS (which see), which ascribed the mix- 
ture of the Divine element with matter to an en- 
croachment of the kingdom of darkness on the king- 
dom of light. But not only did Dualism prevail in 
various Gnostic systems, it also occupies a proini- 
nent place in the principal Oriental systems of reli- 
gion. Thus both Budha and Brahm are represented 


as under the necessity of passing out of themselves ~ 


into manifestation. Thus springs into existence the 


12 sil and his kingdom. (See ApesTa.) This | world of phenomena or appearances, the Maia or 
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illusion. In man the spirit or soul returns back 
through various stages into the pure being of the 
Spirit, the Nirwana of the Budhists, or absorption 
into Brahm the eternal spirit, the supreme felicity 
of the Brahmanists. The Manichean dualism was an 
evident combination of the Zoroastrian and the Bud- 
hist systems. 

DUCHOBORTZI (Slav. Duch, a spirit, and bor- 
etz, a wrestler), or combatants in spirit, a sect of dis- 
senters from the Russian (Greek) church. The 
origin of this sect has never been fully ascertained. 
They themselves allege, when interrogated on the 
subject, that the first persons who held their princi- 
ples were the three Hebrew youths mentioned in Dan. 
ili., who were cast by Nebuchadnezzar into a burning 
fiery furnace, because they refused to worship the 
idolatrous image which the king set up. No re- 
cords exist as to the history of the Duchobortzi ; 
none, at least, have been made public. The late 
Count Krasinski, whose knowledge of the religions 
of the Slavonic nations was very extensive and mi- 
nute, was of opinion that they are a continuation 
of the sect of the PATARENES (which see), who 
maintained exactly the same doctrine about the fall 
of the soul before the creation of the world as the 
Duchobortzi hold, and who were very numerous in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries in Servia, Bosnia, 
and Dalmatia, but of whom no mention is made 
since the latter part of the fifteenth century. Whe- 
ther this conjecture be well founded or not, the 
Duchobortzi were only discovered towards the mid- 
dle of the last century in different part#of Russia. 
The attention of the government was particularly 
attracted towards them by the conscientious refu- 
sal of the members of the sect to serve in the army. 
This resolution, firmly adhered to, drew down upon 
them the persecution of the civil authorities during 
the reigns both of Catharine and Paul. Complete 
toleration, however, was afforded them on the suc- 
cession of Alexander I. to the throne of the Czars, 
and they were freely permitted to form settlements 
in the south of Russia on the right bank of the Mo- 
lochna, where Dr. Henderson found them in 1822 
occupying eight villages, besides an island called the 
Isle of Wolves. 

The most distinct account of the faith of the 
Duchobortzi is contained in a memorial which, in 
the time of their persecution under Catharine, they 
presented to Kochowski, governor of Kkaterinoslay. 
It runs thus: “God is only one, but he is one in 
the Trinity. This holy Trinity is an inscrutable 
Being. The Father is the Light, the Son is the 
Life, the Holy Ghost is the Peace. In man the 
Father is manifested as the memory, the Son as the 
reason, the Holy Ghost as the will. The human 
soul is the image of God; but this image in us is 

nothing else than the memory, the reason, and the 
will. The soul had existed before the creation of 
the visible world. 'The soul fell before the creation 
of the world, together with many spirits, who then 


fell in the spiritual world, in the world above ; there- 
fore, the fall of Adam and Eye, which is described in 
the Scripture, must not be taken in its usual sense ; 
but this part of the Scripture is an image, wherein is 
represented, firstly, the fall of the human soul from a 
state of exalted purity in the spiritual world, aud 
before it came into the world; secondly, the tall 
which was repeated by Adam, in the beginning of 
the days of this world, and which is adapted to our 
understanding; thirdly, the fall which, since Adam, 
is spiritually and carnally repeated by all of us men, 
and which will be repeated till the destruction of the 
world. Originally the fall of the soul was brought 
about by its contemplating itself, and beginning to 
love only itself, so that it turned away from the 
contemplation and love of God; and by a voluntary 
pride. When the soul was, for its punishment, 
enclosed in the prison of the body, it fell for the sec- 
ond time in the person of Adam, through the guilt 
of the seductive serpent; that is to say, through 
the evil corrupted will of the flesh. At present, the 
fall of all of us is caused by the seduction of the 
same serpent, which has entered into us through 
Adam, through the use of the forbidden fruit, ¢. e. 
through the pride and vain-gloriousness of the spirit, 
and the lasciviousness of the flesh. The consequence 
of the first fall of the soul in the world above was 
the loss of the divine image, and its imprisonment in 
the matter. The memory of man was weakened, 
and he forgot what he had formerly been. His rea- 
son became darkened, and his will corrupted. It 
was thus that Adam appeared in this world with a 
faint recollection of the former higher world, without 
a clear reason and just will. His sin, which lay in 
his fall repeated on the earth, does not, however, de- 
scend to his posterity; but every one sins, and is 


‘saved for himself. Although it is not the fall of 


Adam, but the wilfulness of each individual, which is 
the root of the sin, no man is, however, exempt from 
fall and sin, because every one who comes into this 
world had already formerly fallen, and brings with 
him the inclination to a new fall. After the fall of 
the soul in the world above, God created for it this 
world, and precipitated it, according to his justice, 
from the world of spiritual purity into this world, as 
into a prison, for the punishment of sin; and now 
our spirit, imprisoned in this world, is sinking and 
burying itself in this cauldron of elements which 
ferment in it. On the other side, the soul is let 
down into the present life as into a place of purifica- 
tion, in order that, being clothed with flesh, and fol- 
lowing its own reason and will, it should be grounded 
either in good or evil, and thus either obtain the 
forgiveness of its former guilt, or become subject to 
everlasting punishment. When the flesh is formed 
for us in this world, our spirit flows down upon it 
from above, and man is called into existence. Our 
flesh is the storehouse into which our soul is re- 
ceived, and in which it loses the recollection and the 
feeling of what we had once been before our incar- 
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nation: it is the thin water of the elements in the 
boiling cauldron of this world,—in this world of the 
Lord, in which our souls must be refined into a pure 
eternal spirit, which is better than the former one ; 
it is the cherub with the fiery sword, who bars to us 
the way to the tree of life, to God, to the absorption 
in his Godhead; and here is fultilled on man that 
divine destination, ‘And now, lest he put forth his 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and 
live for ever.’ 

“ As God foresaw from all eternity the fall of the 
soul in the flesh, and knew that man could not by his 
own strength rise from this fall, the Eternal Love 
decided to descend on the earth, to become man, and 
to satisfy by its sufferings the eternal justice. 

“ Jesus Christ is the Son of God, and God himself. 
It must he, however, observed, that when He is con- 
sidered in the Old Testament, He is nothing else 
than the Heavenly Wisdom of God, the All-preser- 
ver, which in the beginning was clothed in the nature 
of the world, and afterwards in the letters and writ- 
ings of the revealed Word. Christ is the Word of 
God, which speaks to us in the book of nature and 
in the Scriptures; the power which, through the 
sun, miraculously shines upon the creation and in 
living creatures,—which moves every thing, animates 
every thing, and is every where, in number, weight, 
and measure. He is the power of God which, in our 
ancestors, as well as now in ourselves, acted and acts 
in different manners. When He is, however, con- 
sidered in the New Testament, He is nothing else 
than the Incarnate Spirit of the highest wisdom, 
knowledge of God, and truth,—the Spi it of love, 
the Spirit coming an above, incarnate, inexpressi- 
ble, holiest joy, the Spirit of comfort, of peace in 
fulness, of every pulsation of the heart, the Spirit of 
chastity, sobriety, moderation. 

“Christ was also man, because he was, like our- 
selves, born in the flesh. But he also descends into 
every one of us, through the annunciation of Ga- 
briel, and is spiritually received, as in Mary; He is 
born in the spirit of every believer; He goes into 
the desert,—namely, into the flesh of the same,—is 
tempted by the devil in every man, through the cares 
of life, lasciviousness, and worldly honours. When 
He waxes strong in us, He speaks words of instruc- 
tion; He is persecuted, and suffers death on the 
cross; is laid into the grave of the flesh; He rises 
in the light of glory, in the soul of those who suffer 
affliction to the tenth hour; He lives in them forty 
days, influences all love in their hearts, and leads 
them accordingly towards heaven, and brings them 
upon the altar of glory, as a holy, true, and lovely 
sacrifice.” 

The Duchobortzi acknowledge the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament to be the Word of God, but, 
like the Swedenborgians, they maintain that even 
the plainest historical statements of the Bible have 
a mysterious, allegorical meaning, which it is the ex- 
clusive privilege of their sect fully to understand. 


The whole of religion they place in mystic exercises 
to the exclusion of all external rites and ceremonies. 
“On our urging upon them,” says Dr. Henderson, 
“the importance of being well supplied with the 
Seriptures, they told us we were much mistaken if 
we imagined they had not the Bible among them— 
they had it in their hearts; the light thus imparted 
was sufficient, and they needed nothing more. Every 
thing with them is spiritual. They speak indeed of 
Christ, and his death; but they explain both his per- 
son and sufferings mystically, and build entirely upon 
a different foundation than the atonement. They 
make no distinction of days and meats; and mar- 
riage, so far from being a sacrament with them, as in 
the Greek church, is scarcely viewed as a civil rite.” 

Preferring the inward to the outward light, this sect 
have always been ready to embrace any opinions 
which a zealous and enthusiastic mind might suggest 
to them. At one time they were called by the goy- 
ernment I/onobortsi, because they rejected the use of 
pictures in their worship. But they assume to them- 
selves the name of Christians, and all other people they 
denominate men of the world. They never enter the 
national churches, or bow before the pictures in the 
time of prayer; they neither cross themselves, nor 
observe the appointed fasts; they neither observe 
the ordinance of baptism, nor that of the Lord’s 
Supper. They have no stated place for worship, 
nor do they observe any particular day as more sacred 
than another. Their meetings are often held in the 
open air, in two circles, the one of men, and the 
other of women. Dr. Pinkerton, whose long resi- 
dence in Russia renders his testimony peculiarly 
valuable, gives the following interesting account of 
their meetings: “ Hach of them is at liberty to hold 
a meeting in his own house, and to invite such of 
his brethren as are near him to attend. In such 
meetings, they always sup together; and should the 
brother in whose house the meeting is held not be 
able to provide food sufficient to entertain his guests, 
in that case they either send themselves, beforehand, 
provisions for this purpose, or bring them along with 
them. 

“Being assembled, they salute one another; the 
men salute the men, and the females the females, by 
taking each other by the right hand, and thrice bow- 
ing and kissing one another; at the same time every 
one pronounces a short prayer. ‘These three bows 
and three embraces, they perform in the name of the 
three-one God, to the purifying of the flesh, and to 
the rooting out of pride. They take each other by 
the hand as a mark of their union in love, in calling, 
in knowledge of judgment, and of the unseen God, 
who is eithih them. 

“In the course of the meeting, they pray one 
after another, sing psalms, and explain the word of 
God; but as the greater part of them are unable to 
read, most of this is performed in their assemblies 
extemporaneously. They have no appointed priests, 
but confess Jesus Christ alone to be the only just, 
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holy, pure, undefiled priest, separated from sinners, 
and exalted above the heavens; he also is their only 
Teacher. In their assemblies they instruct each 
other from the Scriptures; every one speaks accord- 
ing to the grace given him, to the admonishing and 
comforting of his brethren. Even women are not 
excluded from this privilege; for they say, Have not 
women enlightened understandings as well as men? 
They pray standing or sitting, just as it happens. 
At the end of the meeting they again embrace 
each other thrice, as at the beginning, and then se- 
parate.” 

The readiness with which the Duchobortzi em- 
brace any novel opinions was remarkably exemplified 
about the beginning of the present century. An indi- 
vidual named Kapustin, a discharged non-commission- 
ed officer of the guards, joined the sect at their settle- 
ment on the banks of the Molochna. By his talents, 
eloquence, and insinuating manners, this man obtained 
such an influence over the minds of these sectarians, 
that they regarded him as a prophet, and blindly 
submitted to all his dictates. He led them to be- 
lieve in the doctrine of transmigration of souls, and 
other strange Oriental notions, such as that “the 
soul of every believer was an emanation of the God- 
head, the Word made flesh, and would remain upon 
earth, but change its body, as long as the created 
world was to exist; that God has manifested him- 
self as Christ in the body of Jesus, who was the 
wisest and most perfect of men that ever lived; and 
that, therefore, the soul of Jesus was the most per- 
fect and purest of all souls; that since the time 
when God manifested himself in Jesus, He always 
remains with mankind, living and manifesting him- 
self in every believer; but the individual soul of 
Jesus, according to what he declared himself, saying, 
—‘I shall remain with you to the end of the days,’— 
continues to dwell in this world, changing its body 
from generation to generation, but retaining, by a 
particular dispensation of God, the memory of its 
former existence; therefore every man in whom the 
soul of Jesus is dwelling knows it. During the first 
ages of Christianity this fact was universally acknow- 
ledged, and the new Jesus was known to all. He 
governed the church, and decided all the controver- 
sies about religion. He was called the pope; but 
false popes soon usurped the throne of Jesus, who 
has retained only a small number of faithful followers 
and true believers, according to what he has predict- 
ed himself, that many are called, but few are chosen. 
These true believers are the Duchobortzi; Jesus is 
constantly amongst them, and the soul animates one 
of them. Thus Sylvan Kolesnikof (a leader of their 
sect), whom many of your old people have known, 
was a real Jesus; but now I am he, as true as hea- 
ven is over my head, and the earth under my feet,— 
Iam the true Jesus Christ, your Lord. Therefore 
fall down upon your knees and worship me!” Such 
was the credulity with which these simple enthu- 
siasts listened to the teaching of Kapustin, that 


in obedience to his command, they forthwith fell 
down at his feet and worshipped him. 

Kapustin thus claimed to be recognized as the head 
of the sect, at least that portion of it which was set- 
tled in Taurida. Having confirmed his authority, he 
established a perfect community of goods amongst 
his followers, and for a time, by the introduction of 
manufactures, and the diligent cultivation of the soil, 
the colony was remarkably flourishing. In 1814, 
Kapustin was imprisoned on the charge of making 
proselytes from the national church, but in a short 
time he was liberated on bail. He established a 
council of thirty persons for the government of the 
body, twelve of whom received the name of apostles. 
On the death of Kapustin, the council elected his son 
as his successor, a youth of only fifteen years of age, 
and withal weak-minded, and incapable of ruling. 
The result of this arrangement was, that the govern- 
ment of the community rested with the council, who 
formed amongst themselves a secret tribunal, which 
in some way or other dispatched all who were either 
guilty, or supposed to have been guilty of resisting 
their authority. In this way about four hundred indi- 
viduals unaccountably disappeared. The government 
were informed of it, and an inquiry was commenced 
in 1834, which was concluded in 1839. A great 
number of dead bodies were found, some of which were 
mutilated, whilst the appearance of others but too 
plainly indicated that they had been buried alive. 
In consequence of the horrid disclosures which took 
place at this time, a proclamation was issued by the 
emperor Nicholas in 1841, ordering that all the 
Duchobortzi belonging to the colony on the right 
bank of the Molochna, should be sent into the Trans- 
Caucasian provinces, and there divided into separate 
settlements, and placed under a strict surveillance. 
In consequence of this order, nearly 2,500 indivi- 
duals were transported to the Trans-Caucasian pro- 
vinces, while the remainder of the sect conformed, 
outwardly at least, to the established church of 
Russia. 

DUHW’LHAJJA, the last of the four sacred 
months of the Mohammedans, and the month on 
which the pilgrimage to Mecca is performed. See 
MECCA (PILGRIMAGE TO). 

DULCINISTS. See Aposroricars. 

DULIA, an inferior kind of worship, which, ac- 
cording to Roman Catholic divines, may lawfully be 
given to saints and angels. They distinguish it 
from Latria on the one hand, which must be given 
exclusively to God, and from Hyperdulia, the hom- 
age higher than Dudia, which is due, as they believe, 
to the Virgin Mary as the mother of our Lord. See 
ADORATION. 

DU’LKAADA, one of the four months accounted 
sacred by the Mohammedans. This month is sacred 
. see to preparation for the pilgirmage 

DUL-KAFFAIN, an idol worshipped by the an- 
cient Arabians. 


DULKEPHEL—DUNKERS. 


DULKEPHEL, a prophet who, according to the 
Arabic legends, existed before Christ, and who, they 
allege, restored 20,000 persons to life at one time. 

DUNKERBS, a sect of German Baptists, or Breth- 
ren as they prefer to be called, who emigrated from 
Germany to. the United States of North America 
between the years 1718 and 1730. Their first ap- 
pearance in America was in 1719, when about twenty 
families landed in Philadelphia, but as they scattered 
over a wide range of country, they were unable to 
meet together for public worship, and would have 
fallen into a state of indifference as to religious mat- 
ters, had not some of the more zealous of them 
formed a church at Germantown, Pennsylvania, in 
1723, under the ministry of Peter Becker. This 
church grew rapidly in numbers, and in a short time 
others were formed on the same principles. Hitherto 
they had been First Day German Baptists, that is, 
they held the first day of the week to be the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. The sect had sprung out of the Pie- 
tistic controversy, which arose in the Protestant 
churches of Germany and Holland in the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
ries. In 1708, the society afterwards called Dunkers 
was first formed-in Germany. Driven by persecu- 
tion from their country, some took refuge in Hol- 
land, and others in the duchy of Cleves, while the 
mother church removed to Friesland, and thence to 
America. 

Soon after the sect of the Dunkers had established 
themselves in the United States, a church connected 
with the body was formed at Mill Creek, in Lancas- 
ter county. To this community belonged Conrad 
Beissel, a native of Germany, who, on studying the 
subject of the Sabbath, came to the conclusion that 
the seventh day, not the first, ought to be observed 
as sacred to the Lord. In 1725 he published a tract 
in support of his opinions, which excited no small 
sensation among the brethren of the Mill Creek 
church. Beissel thereupon quitted the settlement, 
and retired toa solitary place in the same county, and 
being joined by a number of the brethren who had 
embraced his opinions on the Sabbath, a community 
was formed, which adopted the seventh day or Jew- 
ish Sabbath as the day set apart for religious exer- 
cises. Hence the sect is often termed the German 
Seventh Day Baptists. 

In 1733 a kind of monastic society was established 
by Beissel and his followers, who formed a small 
colony in a sequestered district called Ephrata. 
The members of this singular body adopted the dress 
of White Friars, consisting of a long white robe 
reaching down to the heels, with a sash or girdle 
round the waist, and a capuche or cowl hanging down 
over the neck. All who entered the cloister received 
monastic names, though no monastic vows were 
taken, neither were they under a superior, all the 
brethren and sisters being on a perfect equality. On 
joining the society no one was required to surrender 
his property, but the property which belonged to the 
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society by donation, or by the labour of the single 
brethren and sisters, was common stock. The reli- 
gious principles of this body are thus stated by Dr. 
Fahnestock of Bordentown, New Jersey. 

“1, They receive the Bible as the only rule of 
faith, covenant, and code of laws for church govern- 
ment. They do not admit the least license with the 
letter and spirit of the Seriptures, and especially the 
New Testament—do not allow one jot or tittle to be 
added or rejected in the administration of the ordi- 
nances, but practise them precisely as they are in- 


stituted and set forth by Jesus Christ in his— 


word. 

“2. They believe in the divinity of our Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and the trinity of the Godhead; having 
unfurled this distinctive banner on the first page of 
a hymn book which they had printed for the Society 
as early as 1739, viz.: ‘There are three that bear 
record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost: and these three are one. And there 
are three that bear witness in earth, the Spirit, and 
the water, and the blood; and these three agree in 
one.’ 

“3. They believe that salvation is of grace, and 
not of works; and they rely solely on the merits 
and atonement of Christ. They believe, also, that 
that atonement is sufficient for every creature—that 
Christ died for all who will call upon his name, and 
offer fruits meet for repentance; and that all who 
come unto Christ are drawn of the Father. 

“4, They contend for the observance of the ori- 
ginal Sabbath, believing that it requires an authority 
equal to the Great Institutor to change any of his 
decrees. They maintain that, as he blessed and 
sanctified that day for ever, which has never been 
abrogated in his word, nor any Scripture to be found 
to warrant that construction, it is still as binding as 
it was when it was reiterated amid the thunders of 
To alter so positive and hallowed a 
commandment of the Almighty, they consider would 
require an explicit edict from the Great Jehovah. 
It was not foretold by any of the prophets, that with 
the new dispensation there would be any change in 
the sabbath, or any of the commandments. Christ, 
who declared himself the Lord of the Sabbath, ob- 
served the seventh day, and made it the day of his 
especial ministrations; nor did he authorize any 
change. The Apostles have not assumed to do away 
the original sabbath, or give any command to sub- 
stitute the first for the seventh day. The circum- 
stance of the disciples meeting together to break 
bread on the first day, which is sometimes used as a 
pretext for observing that day, is simply what the 
seventh day people do at this day. The sacrament 
was not administered by Christ nor by the Apostles 
on the sabbath, but on the first day, counting as the 
people of Ephrata still do, the evening and the morn- 
ing to make the day. 

“5, They hold to the apostolic baptism—believ- 
ers’ baptism—and administer trine immersion, with 
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the laying on of hands and prayer, while the recipient 
yet remains kneeling in the water. 

“6, They celebrate the Lord’s Supper at night, in 
imitation of our Saviour ;—washing at the same time 
each other's feet, agreeably to his command and ex- 
ample, as is expressly stated in the 13th chapter of 
the Evangelist John, 14th and 15th verses, This is 
attended to on the evening after the close of the sab- 
bath—the sabbath terminating at sunset of the se- 
venth day; thus making the supper an imitation of 
that instituted by Christ, and resembling also the 
meeting of the Apostles on the first day to break 
bread, which has produced much confusion in some 
minds in regard to the proper day to be observed.” 

The Dunkers hold that celibacy is not binding on 
any member of their community, but that it is to be 
commended as a virtue, and as peculiarly conducive 
to a holy life. They do not approve of a salaried 
ministry, as they are of opiniox that the gospel hay- 
ing been sent without money and without price, 
every one who is called to preach the word should 
do it purely from love to the cause. But although 
these are their avowed opinions as to the support of 
the ministry, they are liberal in their presents, both 
of money and gvods, to those who are over them in 
the Lord. Their public worship is conducted in this 
manner. They commence with a hymn; then fol- 
lows prayer, the congregation kneeling ; after a sec- 
ond hymn the minister requests one of the brethren 
to read a chapter from any part of the Old or New 
Testament; the minister now expounds the chapter 
which has been read, and he is followed by the ex- 
horters who enforce the practical lessons contained 
m it; any of the brethren or single sisters may then 
deliver their sentiments on the points which have 
come under notice; after which the service is closed 
with prayer, singing, and the reading of a psalm in- 
stead of the benediction. 

The followers of Beissel, like the good man him- 
self, have been much misrepresented, They studied 
the strictest simplicity and economy in all their ar- 
rangements, and they lived together in social com- 
munity, in the utmost harmony and love. Governor 
Penn was in the habit of visiting Ephrata, and such 
was the high respect in which he held the society, 
that he kindly offered them a grant of five thousand 
acres of land, which he pressed upon their acceptarice 
as aSeventh Day Baptist manor. The gift, however, 
was politely declined on the ground that large pos- 
sessions might interfere with the harmony of the 
society, and besides, they felt that it was unbecom- 
ing strangers and pilgrims to be absorbed in the 
gains of this world and the accumulation of property. 

Beissel, the founder of the Seventh Day Baptists, 
at least in America, died in 1768, and was succeeded 
by Peter Miller, under whom, though undoubtedly 
he was a man of energy and perseverance, the so- 
ciety began to decline. The sect still exists, though 
in small and scattered fragments, which are chiefly 
found throughout Pennsylvania. They acknowledge 
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the Holy Scriptures as the only rule of faith and 
practice. They keep the seventh day of the week 
as the Sabbath, alleging that the Sabbath instituted 
in paradise has never been abolished, either by God 
himself, or by Him who declares himself the Lord of 
the Sabbath, They administer baptism by trine 
immersion. When the person is kneeling in the 
water, he is plunged three times forward under water, 
“in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” The ordinance is accompanied 
with the laying on of hands and with prayer, while 
the person is yet in the water. None but adults are 
baptized, though children of believing parents are 
received into the church by the laying on of hands 
and prayer, for a blessing upon them after the ex- 
ample of Christ, Matth. x. 16. They practise the 
washing of feet before the Lord’s Supper, which they 
celebrate in the evening, as being the time at which 
it was observed by our blessed Lord. Open com- 
munion is the rule of the church, no person being 
refused admission to the Lord’s Supper who ex- 
presses a desire to partake of it; and this practice 
they support by appealing to the Apostle Paul, 
who throws the responsibility on the individual par- 
taker, when he says, 1 Cor. xi. 28, “But let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread, 
and drink of that cup.” In every thing this sect 
endeavour to approach as nearly as possible to a 
literal observance of the ordinances of Christ, pre- 
cisely in accordance with the time, manner, and cir 
cumstantial details of their original institution. 
DURGA, one of the principal forms in which the 
consort of Shiva, the destroying power of the Hin- 
dus, has been manifested. This goddess is believed 
to be possessed of tremendous power, having been 
endowed with the distinctive attributes of all the 
gods. She is usually represented with ten arms, 
each of them supplied with a warlike weapon, and 
thus equipped, she stands forth as the champion and 
defender of her fellow immortals. It was by an act 
of prowess, the conquest of a giant who had dispos- 
sessed the gods of their dominion, that she obtained 
the name of Durga. The details of this mighty 
feat are thus described by Dr. Duff in his ‘India and 
India Missions:’ “In remote ages, a giant named 
Durg4, having performed religious austerities of 
transcendent merit, in honour of Brahma, obtained 
his blessing, and became a great oppressor. He 
conquered the three worlds; dethroned all the gods, 
except the sacred Triad; banished them from their 
respective heavens to live in forests; and compelled 
them at his nod to come and bow down and worship 
before him, and celebrate his praise. He abolished 
all religious ceremonies. The Brahmins, through 
fear of him, forsook the reading of the Vedas. The 
rivers changed their courses. Fire lost its energy. 
The terrified stars retired from his sight. He as- 
sumed the forms of the clouds, and gave rain when- 
ever he pleased; the earth, through fear, gave an 
abundant increase; and the trees yielded flowers 
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and fruits out of season. The gods at length ap- 
plied to Shiva. One said, he has dethroned me; 
another, he has taken my kingdom,—and thus 
all the gods related their misfortunes. Shiva, 
pitying their case, desired his wife, Parvati, to go 
and destroy the giant. She willingly accepted the 
commission. Durga prepared to meet her with 
an army of thirty thousand giants, who were such 
monsters in size, that they covered the surface of the 
earth,—ten millions of swift-footed horses,—a hun- 
dred millions of chariots,—a hundred and twenty 
thousand millions of elephants,—and soldiers beyond 
the power of arithmetic to number. Parvati, having 
assumed a thousand arms, sat down upon a moun- 
tain, coolly awaiting the approach of her formidable 
foes. The troops of the giant poured their arrows 
at her, thick as the drops of rain in a storm; they 
even tore up the trees and the mountains, and hurled 
them at the goddess :—she turned them all away ; 
and caused millions of strange beings to issue from 
her body, which devoured all her enemies except 
their great leader. He then hurled a flaming dart 
at the goddess; she easily turned it aside. He dis- 
charged another; this she resisted by a hundred 
arrows. He levelled at her a club and pike; these, 
too, she repelled. He broke off the peak of a moun- 
tain and threw it at her; she cut it into seven pieces 
by her spear. He now assumed the shape of an ele- 
phant, as large as a mountain, and approached the 
goddess; but she tied his legs, and with her nails, 
which were like scimitars, tore him to pieces. He 
then arose in the form of a buffalo, and with his 
horns cast stones and mountains at the goddess— 
tearing up the trees with the breath of his nostrils ; 
she pierced him with a trident, when he reeled to 
and fro. Renouncing the form of a buffalo, he re- 
assumed his original body as a giant, with a thou- 
sand arms, and weapons in each; she seized him by 
his thousand arms and carried him into the air, from 
whence she threw him down with a dreadful force. 


- Perceiving, however, that this had no effect, she 


pierced him in the breast with an arrow; when the 
blood issued in streams from his mouth, and he ex- 
pired. The gods, filled with joy, immediately re- 
ascended their thrones, and were reinstated in their 
former splendour. The Brahmans recommenced the 
study of the Vedas. Sacrifices were again regularly 
performed. Everything resumed its pristine state. 
The heavens rang with the praises of Parvati. And 
the gods, in return for so signal a deliverance, im- 
mortalized the victory by transferring to the heroine 
the name of Durga.” 

This goddess is extensively and most enthusias- 
tically worshipped throughout Eastern India. The 
wealthy natives have images of Durga in their houses 
made of gold, silver, brass, copper, crystal, stone, or 
mixed metal, which are daily worshipped. Her ten- 
armed image is approached with the most profound 
veneration. On either side are usually placed images 
of her two sons, which are worshipped along with 
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her ;—Ganesa, the god of wisdom, represented with 
the head of an elephant; and Kartikeya, the god of 
war, riding on a peacock. Around the image of 
Durga are usually represented a multitude of demi- 
goddesses, the companions of Durga in her wars. 
This female divinity is regarded as the patroness of 
thieves and robbers, who held her in great veneration. 
Hence she is sedulously worshipped by the Dakoits, 
or bandits of Bengal, who were accustomed, before 
setting out on their marauding excursions, to propi- 
tiate Durga by the promise of a portion of their spoil. 
One of the most celebrated of the annual festivals of 
Bengal is held in honour of this goddess. See next 
article, 

DURGA PUJAUH, a festival celebrated yearly in 
September among the natives of Eastern India, in 
honour of the goddess DurGa (see preceding arti- 
cle). It extends altogether over fifteen days, twelve 
of them being spent in preparation for the last three 
great days of worship. In the view of this festival 
multitudes of images are made of a composition of 
hay, wood, clay, or other light and cheap materials. 
They may be made of any size, from a few inches to 
ten, twelve, or even twenty feet in height, but most 
commonly they are of the size of the human sta- 
ture.. These images are either made by the wor- 
shippers themselves, or purchased from professional 
image-makers. As the great days of the festival 
approach, all secular business is suspended both in 
town and country, by land and by water. At length 
the sacred festival commences. The first part of the 
ceremony consists in consecrating the images, which 
is done by one or more Brahmans, whose services 
are much in demand on this important occasion. 
Haying provided himself with the leaves of a sacred 
tree, and other necessary articles for the service, he 
approaches the image of the goddess, and with the 
two forefingers of his right hand, he touches the 
breast, the two cheeks, the eyes, and the forehead of 
the image, at each successive touch giving audible 
utterance to the prayer, “ Let the spirit of Durga 
descend and take possession of this image.” He 
then performs various ceremonies, and repeats the 
muntras or mystical verses, at the repetition of which, 
as is firmly and universally believed, the goddess 
comes down from heayen to take bodily possession 
of the image. Immediately after the consecration of 
the images, the worship commences, and is continued 
with numberless rites throughout the day. In the 
evening, about eight o’clock, the principal pujah or 
worship is renewed with redoubled ardour. This, 
however, will be best described in the graphic lan- 
guage of Dr. Duff. “He (the devotee) enters the 
hall; he approaches the image ; and prostrates him- 
self before it. After the usual ablutions, and other 
preparatory rites, he next twists himself into a va- 
riety of grotesque postures; sometimes sitting on 
the floor, sometimes standing ; sometimes looking in 
one direction and sometimes in another. Then fol- 
lows the ordinary routine of observances ;-—sprink- 
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lings of the idol with holy water; rinsings of its 
mouth; washings of its feet; wipings of it with a 
dry cloth; throwings of flowers and green leaves 
over it; adornings of it with gaudy ornaments; ex- 
halings of perfume ; alternate tinklings and plaster- 
ings of the sacred bell with the ashes of sandal wood ; 
mutterings of invocation for temporal blessings ; and 
a winding up of the whole with the lowliest act of 
prostration, in which the worshipper stretches him- 
self at full length, disposing his body in such a man- 
ner as at once to touch the ground with the eight 
principal parts of his body, viz.the feet, the thighs, 
the hands, the breast, the mouth, the nose, the eyes, 
and the forehead. ; 

“ After numbers have thus performed their wor- 
ship, there succeeds a round of carousals and festi- 
vity. The spectators are entertained with fruits and 
sweetmeats. Guests of distinction have atar, or 
tlre essence of roses, and rich conserves, abundantly 
administered. Musicians, with various hand and 
wind instruments, are introduced into the hall. 
Numbers of abandoned females, gaily attired, and 
glittering with jewels, are hired for the occasion to 
exhibit their wanton dances, and rehearse their inde- 
cent songs in praise of the idol, amid the plaudits of 
surrounding worshippers. = 

“ Another essential: part of the worship consists 
im the presentation of different kinds of offerings to 
the idol. These offerings, after being presented with 
due form and ceremony, are eventually distributed 
among the attendant priests. No share of them is 
expected to be returned to the worshipper; so that, 
on his part, it is a real sacrifice. Whatever articles 
are once offered, become consecrated; and are sup- 
posed to have some new and valuable qualities there- 
by imparted to them. Hence the more ignorant 
natives often come craving for a small portion of the 
sacred food, to be carried home to cure diseases.” 

‘Fhe sums expended on the celebration of the Dur- 
ga Pujah festival are enormous, and almost ineredi- 
ble. At the lowest and most moderate estimare, as 
Dr. Duff informs us, it has been calculated that half 
a million, at least, is spent every year on this object 
in Calcutta alone. This festival is also remarkable 
for the number of bloody sacrifices which are pre- 
sented to it. Hundreds of families in Calcutta offer 
scores of such sacrifices, many of them hundreds, and 
some of them even thousands. The scene which en- 
sues on these occasions is thus described by Dr. Duff: 
“ After the worship, and the offerings and the dan- 
cings in honour of the goddess have been concluded, 
the votaries proceed after midnight to the presenta- 
tion of animals in sacrifice. It is in the central roof- 
less court or area of the house that the process of 
slaughter is usually carried on. There a strong up- 
right post is fastened in the ground, excavated at the 
top somewhat like a double pronged fork. In this 
excavation the neck of the victim is inserted, and 
made fast by a transverse pin above. Close at hand 
stands the hired executioner, usually a blacksmith, 


with his broad heavy axe. And woe be to him if he 
fail in severing the head at one stroke! Such failure 
would betide ruin and disgrace to himself, and entail 
the most frightful disaster on his employer and fa- 
mily. 

“ Each animal is duly consecrated by the officiat- 
ing Brahman, who marks its horns and forehead 
with red lead,—sprinkles it, for the sake of purify- 
ing with Ganges water,—adorns its neck with a 
necklace of leaves, and its brow with a garland of 
flowers,—and reads various incantations in its ears, 
adding, ‘O Durga, I sacrifice this animal. to thee, 
that I may dwell in thy heaven for so many years.’ 
With similar ceremonies, each sacrificial victim, 
whether goat, sheep, or buffalo, is dedicated and 
slain amid the din and hubbub of human voices. The 
heads and part of the blood are then carried in suc- 
cession to the hall within, and ranged before the 
image,—each head being there surmounted with a 
lighted lamp. Over them the officiating Brahman 
repeats certain prayers, —utters appropriate incanta- 
tions,—and formally presents them as an acceptable 
feast to the goddess. Other meat-offerings and drink- 
offerings are also presente with a repetition of the 
proper formulas, And last or all, on a small square 
altar made of clean dry sand, burnt-offerings of 
flowers, or grass, or leaves, or rice, or clarified but- 
ter, are deposited—with prayers, that all remaining 
sins may be destroyed by the sacrificial fire. This 
naturally leads us to answer a question that is often 
asked, namely, What becomes of the flesh meat of 
so many animals? Part of it is offered on the altar 
as a burnt-sacrifice. _ But the larger part of it always, 
and not unfrequently the whole, is devoured as food. 
The Brahmans, of course, have their choice; and 
the remainder is distributed in large quantities among 
the inferior castes. As it has been consecrated by 
being offered to the goddess, it is lawful for all who 
choose to partake of it.” 

The same round of worship, and ceremonies, and 
sacrifices is continued for two days and two nights 
more. On the morning of the fourth day, the grand 
ceremony is performed of unconsecrating the images. 
This is accomplished by the officiating Brahman, 
who dismisses the goddess from her earthly habita- 
tion by means of various rites, and sprinklings, and 
incantations, at the end of which he pronounces a 
farewell address to Durga, when all present unite in 
bidding her a sorrowful adieu, some being affected 
even to tears. ‘The images, no longer the abode of 
the goddess, are now carried forth in solemn proces- 
sion to the banks of the Ganges, where, after various 
rites and ceremonies, the image-carriers suddenly 
make an assault upon their images, violently break 
them in pieces, casting the broken fragments into 
the depths of the rolling river. Thus terminates one 
of the most popular festivals of the superstitious 
Hindus. 

DUSCHARA, an inferior divinity of the ancient 
Arabians, 
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DUST (Castinc)—DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. 


DUST (Casting). In ancient times the Jews 
were accustomed in time of mourning to cast dust 
upon their heads, and one of the most expressive 
modes which existed among them, of indicating ex- 
treme affliction, was sitting or lying in the dust. In 
Sacred Scripture there are two remarkable instances 
of casting dust. The first is, that of Shimei, who, 
when David fled before his rebellious son, showed 
his hatred of, and contempt for, him, by throwing 
stones and casting dust at him. Thus we read in 
2 Sam. xvi. 13, “ Andas David and his men went by 
the way, Shimei went along on the hill’s side over 
against him, and cursed as he went, and threw stones 
at him, and cast dust.” Another instance of the 
same kind occurs in the case of the Apostle Paul. 
The Jews, we are told, seized him in the temple, and 
had nearly put him to death, and they cried out, 
“Acts xxii. 23, “and cast off their clothes, and threw 
dust into the air.” This behaviour of the Jews was 
in complete accordance with a custom which pre- 
vails in almost every part of Asia of throwing dust 
upon a criminal, signifying that he deserves to lose 
his life, and to be cast into the grave. 

DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, or, as it is 
termed in a wider and more general sense, the 
“ Netherlands Reformed Church.” The first in- 
troduction of Christianity into the Low Countries 
dates no further back than the seventh century, 
when a presbyter named Willibrord, an Englishman 
by birth, commenced a mission with the sanction of 
the Pope in the Frankish districts of Friesland. This 
earliest missionary among the Frisians was accom- 
panied by twelve companions, and others joined 
them soon after. Among these may be men- 
tioned, Lambert or Landebert, who was born of noble 
parents at Maestricht, and afterwards became bishop 
of that town, and who is said to have done much for 
the spread of Christianity in these quarters in con- 
nection with Willibrord, and to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom in 708 or 709. Another individual to whose 
labours the Netherlands owe much in the infancy of 
their Christian history, was the holy Romuld, who 
was either a Scotchman, or, as is more probable, an 
Anglo-Saxon. Animated by ardent missionary zeal 
he settled in Lower Germany, took a share in the la- 
bours of Willibrord, and was consecrated a bishop, 
but without a fixed see. Romuld is regarded as the 
founder of the church of Mechlin and its patron 
saint. To give a firm foundation to the Christian 
church which had now been commenced in the Low 
Countries, a bishopric was established in the ancient 
city of Wilten, now called Utrecht, to which Willi- 
brord was ordained at Rome. The fame of Willi- 
brord’s success in these regions was soon spread 
abroad, and a warm interest excited. Among others 
Bishop Wulfram of Sens resolved to visit this pro- 
mising scene of missionary labour. He set out 
accordingly, accompanied by numerous followers, for 
Friesland, where he baptized many of the people. 
The Frisians were not subject to the Franks, but 
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under an independent monarch. King Radbod pro- 
fessed himself to receive baptism at the hands of 
Wulfram, but before the rite was administered, he 
put the question to the bishop, whether, when he 
himself entered heaven, he should find his predeces- 
sors there, those who were kings before him. The 
ecclesiastic replied, that those who had died without 
baptism must have perished ; when the monarch in- 
stantly exclaimed, “ What could I do with some few 
poor people in heaven? I shall abide by the reli- 
gion of my fathers.” The efforts of Willibrord with 
the Frankish king proved equally vain. 

Radbod, however, who had thrown every obstacle 
in the way of the conversion of his people to the 
Christian faith, died in 719, and the Frisians be- 
came more and more independent of the Franks. 
One of the warmest supporters of Willibrord in his 
missionary work was a man of rank and a Christian, 
Wursing, whose surname was Ado. This zealous 
friend of the good cause was so persecuted by Rad- 
bod and his ministers, that he was compelled to flee 
with his family into the neighbouring territory of 
the Franks. After the death of Radbod, Charles 
Martell, the mayor of the palace, presented Wur- 
sing with a fief on the borders of Friesland, and sent 
him back to his native province that he might have 
an opportunity of advancing the Christian cause 
among his people. He settled in the neighbourhood 
of Utrecht, and laboured with the utmost zeal and 
activity in the work of his heavenly Master. Willi- 
brord continued to carry on his work as bishop of 
the new church for forty years, and died in 739 at 
the age of eighty. 

The Frisians, after the death of Radbod, had em- 
braced Christianity in considerable numbers, and the 
impulse which the cause then received was not a little 
aided by the efficient assistance which Willibrord ob- 
tained from the devoted Boniface, afterwards the apos- 


tle of the Germans; and so anxious was the aged 


bishop to secure a continuance of the services of this 
laborious missionary, that he proposed to name him as 
his successor. The proposal, however, was declined, 
and Boniface, urged forward by a strong feeling of 
duty, transferred his labours to the Germans, among 
whom he was eminently successful. But throughout 
the whole course of his earnest self-denying exertions 
for the conversion of the heathen Germans, Boniface 
seems never to have wholly lost sight of the people 
among whom he had first laboured as a missionary, and 
accordingly, when he had so far accomplished his 
work that he had established a Christian church in 
Germany, and rendered it independent of his personal 
support, he resolved, though now advanced in life, to 
return to the mission in Friesland. His wishes in 
this respect, however, were for a time in danger of 
being frustrated by the opposition of Hildegar, the 
newly appointed bishop of Cologne, who urged cer- 
tain obsolete pretensions by which he sought to ren- 
der the diocese of Utrecht dependent on his autho- 
rity. These objections were easily answered, Utrecht 


having been constituted originally by Pope Sergius 
as a metropolitan see, holding directly from the 
Pope, and established for the conversion of the hea- 
then. The controversy on this point being speedily 
settled, Boniface set out for Friesland, with the ex- 
pectation of ending his days among the Frisians, and 
with this view he carried his shroud along with 
him. His anticipations were soon destined to be 
realized. But the remainder of the history of Boni- 
face we give in the language of Neander: “ With a 
little company of followers, some priests and some 
monks, and others servants, he proceeded along 
the banks of the Rhine, and landed on the shore of 
the Zuydersee, being joined in Friesland, by his 
scholar, Bishop Eoban. They traversed the dis- 
trict; and in many cases, found a favourable recep- 
tion, baptizing thousands of converts, and building 
new churches. Boniface sent many of those whom 
he had instructed and baptized back to their homes, 
with the injunction, that they should meet him again 
on a certain day, to receive confirmation. In the 
meantime he pitched his tents, and encamped with 
his companions on the banks of the river Burda, not 
far from Dockingen. It was on the fifth of June, 
in the year 755, that he expected the return of his 
spiritual children. Early in the morning he heard 
the distant sound of the approaching multitudes. 
Full of joy, he hastened to the door of his tent. But 
he soon found he was grievously deceived. The 
clang of weapons indicated that the crowd was rush- 
ing on with a far other than friendly disposition, 
Many of the heathens, in fact, enraged at the success 
of Boniface in turning their countrymen from the 
worship of idols, conspired to consecrate this day, on 
which so many were to be received into the bosom 
of the Christian church, as a day of vengeance to 
their gods. The lay attendants on Boniface wished 
to defend him with their weapons; but he forbade 
them. Bearing relics in his hand, he quietly awaited 
what might happen. In this attitude he exhorted his 
companions not to fear those who could hurt the 
body only, and were unable to harm the soul, but 
rather to think upon the unerring promises of their 
Lord, and to trust in him who would soon enrich 
their souls with the reward of eternal glory. Thus 
he died a martyr’s death in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age; and with him fell many of his followers, 
among whom was Bishop Eoban.” 

The death of Boniface at such a time was a heavy 
blow to the missionary cause in the Low Countries, 
but he left behind him a number of zealous men who 
had imbibed somewhat of his earnest spirit. Con- 
spicuous among these was the Abbot Gregory, on 
whom the entire management of the mission now 
devolved. A seminary was established for the 
education of youth, and a missionary school, from 
which missionaries were afterwards sent to all parts 
of the country. Gregory was abundant in labours, and 
through his instrumentality Christianity was widely 
diffused throughout the Netherlands. He lived till he 
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was more than seventy years of age, and laboured as 
a faithful teacher to the end. He diedin A. D. 781, 
and was succeeded by Aldrich, who was consecrated 
bishop in Cologne. This new superintendent of the 
mission in Friesland received much valuable assist- 
ance in his work from Liudger, a pious pupil of the 
Abbot Gregory, and who had also been taught in the 
school of the great Alcuin at York. For seven years 
did Liudger labour as a presbyter, more particularly 
for the conversion of the heathen Frisians. His 
missionary work, however, was suddenly interrupted 
by the rise of the Saxon leader Wittekind against 
the Frankish government. The Saxon was success- 
ful in his enterprise, and heathenism once more got 
a footing in the country. The Christian churches - 
were now reduced to ashes, and idol-temples rose 
upon their ruins. The prospects of the mission be- 
ing thus unexpectedly blighted, Liudger set out for 
Rome, and took up his residence in the abbey of 
Monte Cassino. In two years and a-half he returned 
to Friesland, and found matters entirely changed. 
Peace was restored, and the Saxon Wittekind had 
submitted to baptism. lLiudger now renewed his 
labours with the express sanction of the Emperor 
Charles, who assigned him a sphere of missionary 
work around Groningen aud Norden. This young 
man continued for many years to instruct the Fri- 
sians in the knowledge of Christian truth, and with 
such success that many publicly renounced heathen- 
ism and embraced Christianity. 

Another active and efficient labourer in the con- 
version of the inhabitants of the Low Countries 
was Willebad, a native of Northumberland, the 
sphere of whose missionary work was the district of 
Dockum, where Boniface had shed his blood as a 
martyr. There his labours were attended with much 
success, but when he entered the district of Grénin- 
gen, where idolatry still prevailed, the people were 
so excited by his discourses, that they proposed 
to put him to death. It was suggested, however, 
by the more moderate among them, that they should 
first consult the gods respecting him by casting lots. 
This was done, and the decision being in his favour, 
the life of the missionary was spared. Willebad 
next proceeded to the province of Drenthe, where 
his discourses were listened to with attention and — 
respect, but some of his followers, in their zeal 
against idolatry, began to destroy the temples of the 
idols—an act which so enraged the heathen that they 
attacked the missionaries, and even Willebad him- 
self, who would have been killed by a blow aimed at 
him by a sword, had he not been providentially pro- 
tected by the leathern thong of a relic-bag which 
hung round his neck. The heathen were struck 
with the incident, and regarded Willebad as under 
the protection of some superior power. Soon after 
he was appointed by the Emperor Charles to pre- 
side over the newly formed diocese of Bremen. He 
exercised the episcopal office for only two years, 
when he was cut off by a violent fever with which 
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he was suddenly seized in the course of one of his 
visitations of his diocese. He died on the eighth 
of November A. D. 789. 

Christianity had now obtained a footing in the 
Netherlands, and the church had assumed a standing 
as an organized body in the country, under the 
authority and obedient to the behests of the Pope of 
Rome; and although Charlemagne, in the exten- 
sive possessions which he won by conquest, asserted 
firmly the supreme authority of civil government in 
religious matters, yet in the Low Countries, the 
clergy, in process of time, became a powerful and 
independent body. During the tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the whole of Bel- 
gium and Batavia was divided into several small 
dominions, some of them called dukedoms and others 
countships, owning subjection, part of them to the 
German empire, and part to the Frankish kings. 
Utrecht was still a bishopric, but the ecclesiastic 
who held the office exercised civil authority not only 
in the city, which was the seat of his spiritual office, 
but also in Overyssel and Groningen. Towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, the whole of what after- 
wards became the seventeen provinces of the Nether- 
lands, passed into the hands of the house of Burgundy ; 
and under the government of the dukes of that house 
these provinces rose into high commercial importance 
among the states of Europe. Charles the Bold, the 
last of the dukes of Burgundy, in his anxiety to 
enlarge his dominions, rashly attempted the conquest 
of Switzerland, but was defeated and killed in battle, 
and as he died without leaving male issue, Louis XI. 
of France took possession of Burgundy in 1477. 
The duke’s eldest daughter, Maria, married Maxi- 
milian, son of the Emperor Frederick III., who 
thereby acquired the sovereignty of the Netherlands ; 
and thus the grandson of Maria, who was afterwards 
Charles V., emperor of Germany, became sovereign 
of the Low Countries, and of the kingdom of Spain, 
from the moment of his birth. 

It was during the reign of Charles V. that the re- 
ligious Reformation which had commenced in Ger- 
many was introduced into the Netherlands, and 
secured for itself multitudes of adherents, especially 
in the large trading cities. These provinces were at 
this period both wealthy and prosperous, and Charles, 
afraid of diminishing the ample revenues which 
flowed from thence into the imperial treasury, was 
unwilling to resort to severe measures with a view 
to check the progress of the new opinions.  'I’o- 
wards the close of his life he formed the resolution, 
that as soon as he should conclude his wars in Ger- 
many, he would take decisive steps to compel his 
subjects in the Netherlands to submit to the Romish 
faith, and with that view he had determined to in- 
troduce the Inquisition. Tidings of the royal de- 
signs had no sooner reached the country than com- 
merce was suspended, money disappeared, and no 
taxes could be collected. This put a stop to the 
compulsory and persecuting designs of Charles, and 
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although severity was practised to some extent be- 
fore his abdication, it was only under the reign of 
Philip, his son and successor, that those violent and 
oppressive measures were devised and carried into 
execution by the Duke of Alva, which so exasper- 
ated the people of the Low Countries, that they 
threw off the Spanish yoke and asserted their an- 
cient liberties and laws. These they defended with 
such energy and perseverance that they gave em- 
ployment to the arms of Spain for half a century, 
aud at length compelled their former masters to treat 
with them on the footing of a free and independent 
state. And no sooner was peace and security re- 
stored to these long-distracted provinces, than the 
kingdom which was formed by the United Provinces, 
“rose,” to use the language of Principal Robertson, 
“to be one of the most respectable as well as enter- 
prising powers of Europe.” 

Long before the Lutheran Reformation in Ger- 
many, there had for several centuries existed in the 
Netherlands a spirit of religious inquiry, and calm 
but firm resistance to the domination of the Romish 
church. Through the greater part of the middle ages 
we can trace a succession of free spiritual associa- 
tions, which were often oppressed and persecuted by 
the hierarchy, but which steadily aimed at the culti- 
vation and diffusion of a pure practical Christianity. 
As early as the eleventh century, there arose in the 
Netherlands the female societies of the BEGUINES 
(which see). About the thirteenth they were joined 
by the male communities of the Beghards, whose 
oldest establishment, so far as is known, was founded 
A.D. 1220 at Louvain; and then about the com- 
mencement of the following century, and at first 
around Antwerp, appeared the fellowships of the 
Lollards. All of them rapidly spread and became 
very numerous. None of these fellowships was more 
effective in awakening a Reformation spirit than the 
establishments and schools of the Brethren of the 
Common Lot in Holland and Germany. The warm 
piety of Gerhard Groot, Florentius Radewins, and 
Thomas 4 Kempis, founded the institutions which 
sent forth the most influential precursors of the Re- 
formation, men who, not only like Erasmus exercised 
a powerful influence over the higher classes of so- 
ciety, but also laboured among the common people, 
and laid the foundations of ecclesiastical reform in 
the very heart and centre of the general community. 
Thus the Reformation in Holland, independently al- 
together of the Lutheran movement in Germany, 
had a firm and solid basis of its own. From time to 
time, for centuries before, men had been spring- 
ing up, who, like John of Goch, John Wessel, and 
Cornelius Grapheus, were propagating widely 
throughout the Netherlands the principles of a pure 
gospel. The invention of printing at this transition 
period was of singular benefit in promoting the pro- 
gress of the new opinions. Printing offices were set 
up, and the press was actively worked in various 
parts of Holland as well as in Germany. Copies of 
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the Sacred Scriptures, of works on theology, and 
school-books were issued in great numbers. Schools 
and academies were established for the education of the 
young. A new impulse was communicated from Italy 
in favour of classical, and particularly of Grecian lite- 
rature. Men illustrious throughout Europe for their 
talents and learning, such as Dringenberg, Agricola, 
and more especially Erasmus, besides giving origin 
to a new, liberal, and truly classic system of instruc- 
tion, spread extensively a spirit of inquiry among the 
higher and more intelligent members of society. 
The door was thus opened wide for the ready access 
into Holland of reformed opinions. Nevertheless, that 
country was on the whole faithfully devoted to the 
Romish church and its head, and in the last ten years 
of the fifteenth century, and the commencement of the 
sixteenth, the Dutch were kept in submission by the 
zeal of their political governors. No doubt, like all the 
branches of the Teutonic race, they resisted, and not 
without success, the introduction of the Inquisition, 
though they allowed the preaching of indulgences. 
As soon, however, as Luther commenced his attacks 
upon that abuse, his papers and works, which had 
been condemned so early as the 19th Nov. 1519 by 
the divines of Louvain, were eagerly read in the 
Netherlands. Shortly afterward the diet at Worms 
was held, and there Charles V. passed a severe penal 
law against all who adhered to the doctrines of 
Luther, and at the same time and place he issued an 
edict against heresy in the Netherlands. Under his 
government it has been calculated that, on a moder- 
ate reckoning, 50,000 men suffered violent death in 
various forms on account of their faith. Yet the 
number of the Reformed continually increased; and 
when at last seven of these provinces revolted and 
became an independent state, they adopted the Pro- 
testant religion. In Holland, no doubt, the extraya- 
gant opinions of the Anabaptists found a large body 
of supporters, and the cause of the Reformation 
sustained, in consequence, no small injury. But 
amid these outbursts of ill-regulated zeal, there 
existed a calm but firm determination to uphold the 
truth of God. 

Although the Netherlands early embraced the 
doctrines of the Reformation, it was for a long time 
doubtful whether those who left the church of Rome 
would join the party of the Lutheran or that of the 
Swiss Reformers, for both had numerous and zeal- 
ous supporters. But at length the preference was 
publicly given to the Swiss. The Belgic Confession, 
or thirty-seven articles, as it was called, was com- 
posed in the Walloon language in 1563, by Guido de 
Bres, a French teacher at Valenciennes, a place 
which at that time belonged to the Netherlands. 
This Confession was approved by the synod at Ant- 
werp in 1566, and two years later by another synod, 
and from that time it has continued down to this 


- day to be the standard confession of the Reformed 


Dutch Church. It agrees in most points with the 
confession adopted by the Frencn RrrorMED 
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CHURCH (which see), and differs from the Augs- 
burg Confession in several respects, but especially 
in the doctrine of the eucharist. From this period 
the Belgians publicly called themselves by the name 
of Reformed instead of Lutherans. So long, how- 
ever, as they were under the dominion of the Spa- 
niards, they avoided using the term Reformed, tak- 
ing the name of Associates of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, because of the hatred which the Spaniards bore 
to the Reformed, and the decided preference which 
they showed for the Lutherans. About the same 
time also the Belgians adopted the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, which was prepared by order of Frederick 
III., Elector Palatine, who had removed from their 
offices the Lutheran clergy, and filled their places 
with Calvinistic teachers. 

In assuming the name of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, the Belgian Protestants evidently declared 
that, on the great points in which the Reformed dif- 
fered from the Lutherans, they coincided in opinion 
with the former. The most prominent points of dis- 
tinction between these two classes of Protestants are 
thus briefly described by Mosheim: “I. The doctrine 
of the Holy Supper, in which the Lutherans say that 
the body and blood of Christ are truly, though in an 
inexplicable manner, presented to both the pious and 
the ungodly ; while the Reformed suppose that the 
human nature of Christ is present only by the sym- 
bols of it. Yet they do not all explain their doctrine 
in the same manner. II. The doctrine of the eter- 
nal decrees of God in regard to the salvation of men, 
the ground of which the Lutherans suppose to be, 
the faith or unbelief of men in Christ foreseen by 
God from eternity; but the Reformed suppose it to 
be the free and sovereign good pleasure of God. 
III. Certain rites and institutions, which the Re- 
formed think have a tendency to superstition, but 
which the Lutherans think are partly tolerable and 
partly useful to Christians. Such are images in 
churches, sacred garments for the clergy, the private 
confession of sins, the use of small circular pieces of 
bread [wafers] such as were anciently distributed in 
the Holy Supper, the formula of exorcism as it is 
called in the sacrament of baptisra, and some others, 
These the Reformed would have to be abrogated, 
because they think religious worship should be re- 
stored to its primitive simplicity, and the additions 
made to it be wholly struck off.” On all these points 
the Reformed at length adopted the opinions of the 
great Swiss or rather French Reformer Canvin 
(which see), although it is an undoubted fact that 
the Reformed doctrine was first established in Hol- 
land by disciples of Zuinglius, and it was not till 
after a long struggle that the views of Calvin in some 
degree superseded those of Zuinglius. The church 
government still remains Zuinglian, not Calvinistic. 
The formularies are still the old Zuinglian documents, 
as well as the Liturgical offices used in the dispensa- 
tion of the sacraments, ordinations, &c. Hence 
Dermont, a Dutch ecclesiastical historian, contends 
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that the Netherlands church is fundamentally Zuin- 
glian, with an infusion of Calvinism. It is Zuinglian, 
at least as regards church government and the doc- 
trine of the sacraments. Hence the leaven of Eras- 
tianism, not only now, but always characterizing the 
Netherlands church. 

But while the Church of the Netherlands had 
thus chosen and publicly avowed its creed, the pre- 
cise form of its ecclesiastical government still re- 
mained to be settled. Accordingly, a national synod 
was held at Dort in 1578, which laid down the basis 
of the church government in these words, “To es- 
tablish good and legitimate order in the church, it is 
resolved that four sorts of ecclesiastical councils 
shall be instituted: (1) The consistory in each con- 
gregation: (2) The classis: (8) The provincial sy- 
nod: (4) The general or.national synod. In these 
assemblies only ecclesiastical affairs shall be trans- 
acted. As regards matters that are partly eccle- 
siastical and partly political, these shall be settled by 
consultation between the civil and the ecclesiastical 
authorities.” 

Thus early in the history of the Dutch Reformed 
Church was the Presbyterian form of church gov- 
ernment plainly and distinctly established, the four 
gradations of which were the consistory or kirk- 
session, the classis or presbytery, the provincial, and 
the general or national synods. The first arrange- 
ment was, that general synods should meet every 
three years, and the first met at Emden in Hano- 
ver, where, though held beyond the confines of the 
Provinces for safety’s sake, the Netherlands church 
was originally constituted. A second was held 
at Middleburg in 1581. The next took place at 
the Hague in 1586, the interval from some cause 
or other being longer than three years. Thirty 
years elapsed before a national synod again assem- 
bled, being the famous synod of Dort in 1618, after 
which no national synod was held for nearly two 
hundred years. Only a few years had passed away 
after the Reformed Church had been thoroughly 
organized, when internal controversies on the ‘most 
important and vital points of theological doctrine 
agitated the minds of both ministers and people 
for many years. The church itself had publicly 
embraced the Calvinistic system, but ARMINIUS 
' (which see), a respected minister, and afterwards 
professor of theology, inculcated both from the pul- 
pit and the academic chair, opinions completely 
subversive of the doctrines maintained in the recog- 
nised standards of the church. A sect thus arose 
within the church (see ARMINIANS), avowing a 
heresy of the most dangerous kind. Gomarus headed 
the Calvinistic party. Thus commenced a theological 
controversy, which was conducted on both sides with 
the utmost bitterness. At length a national synod was 
summoned, which met at Dort in-1618, attended by 
deputies from all the Reformed churches in Europe, 
and after protracted sittings, extending from Novem- 
ber till April of the following year, the doctrines of 
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Arminius were formally condemned, and a series of 
canons or decrees framed in opposition to them, 
which to this day form a part of the symbols. or 
standards of the Dutch Reformed church. The Ar- 
minian or Remonstrant communion, which is now 
reduced to a very small body, has, since the synod of 
Dort, formed a separate ecclesiastical denomination. 

The seventeenth century was marked by an almost 
incessant succession of theological disputes in the 
Dutch churches. Even after the Arminian contro- 
versy had been settled by the synod of Dort, several 
provinces of Holland, more especially Friesland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Groningen, and Guelderland, re- 
fused to acknowledge the decrees of that synod. 
For a number of years they continued their resist- 
ance, and it was not till 1651, that they were pre- 
vailed. upon to give in their adhesion to the canons of 
the national council. But though the protracted Ar- 
minian controversy at length came to an end, Holland 
continued during nearly the whole century to be the 
scene of fierce religious contention and strife. Points 
of doctrine and of discipline were eagerly discussed 
by divines of the most opposite opinions. Questions 
of casuistry of the most subtile kind gave rise to 
angry disputation. But the topic which more than 
any other ranged learned divines in the most violent 
hostility to one another was that which referred to 
the power of the magistrate in matters of religion. 
On this subject numerous pamphlets and treatises 
appeared, some arguing in favour of the magistrate’s 
power i saers, in sacred things, and others contend- 
ing that he had no power unless circa sacra, about 
sacred things. But amid the various disputes which at 
this periodagitated the churches of Holland, therearose 
two powerful parties, the Cocceians and the Voetians, 
so named from their respective leaders, who were di- 
vided partly on theological and partly on philosophi- 
cal grounds. The Aristotelian system of philosophy 
had for many centuries held undisputed sway over the 
minds of thinking men in Europe. In the univer- 
sity, in the school, in the closet of the student, the 
Stagyrite reigned supreme. It was a bold step there- 
fore in Des Cartes to set forth a system of philoso- 
phy which in many points ran counter to the views of 
Aristotle. No sooner, accordingly, was the Cartesian 
philosophy promulgated, than the learned were di- 
vided in opinion as to its truth. Voet raised the 
standard in Holland against the new philosopher, as 
teaching not merely error in science, but heresy in 
religion. In 1689, this philosophico-religious warfare 
began. The most eminent Dutch theologians entered 
the field, some in favour of Aristotle, and others of 
Des Cartes. The controversy waxed fiercer every 
day, and the classes or presbyteries of the Dutch 
Reformed Church found it necessary at length to 
interfere, and to forbid the clergy from carrying mat- 
ters of philosophy to the pulpit. The States of Hol- 
land also in 1656 publicly prohibited the writings of 
Des Cartes from being expounded to the young, or 
the Scriptures from being explained according to the 
31 
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dictates of philosophy. These strong measures, 
however, adopted on the part both of the church 
and the state, did not prevent the works of Des 
Cartes from being extensively studied, and their 
merits or demerits from being widely and keenly 
canvassed. And the controversy was not a little 
complicated by the strange and heterogeneous com- 
binations of the errors of Cocceius with those of Des 
Cartes, it having happened by a curious coincidence, 
that those who adopted the theology of Cocceius, 
adopted also the philosophy of Des Cartes. Hence, 
though not in the remotest degree connected with 
each other, they came to be confounded in the minds 
of many. (See CoccEIANS.) 

But while it is difficult to see how the Cartesian 
system of philosophy could have led to the errors of 
Cocceius, other controversies which arose at this 
period in Holland had their origin evidently in the 
new speculative opinions. Among these may be 
mentioned the dispute commenced by Roél in 1689, 
in regard to the title, “Son of God,” applied to 
Christ in the New Testament, which that divine 
alleged to refer only to his human nature, and to the 
supernatural conception, and to have no bearing 
upon his divinity. Vitringa, and many of the Dutch 
divines, opposed this view of the subject with great 
ability, and in 1691 the states of Friesland enjoined 
Roél not to teach or preach his peculiar sentiments, 
and at the same time also enjoined his opponents to 
keep silenée on the contested points. This order 
issuing from the civil authorities was strictly obeyed, 
in so far as the province of Friesland was concerned. 
But in the other Dutch provinces the government 
not having interfered, the ecclesiastical synods passed 
decrees condemning the obnoxious opinions, and 
ordering that candidates for the ministry should be 
required to renounce them before receiving license. 

To the Cartesian system also may be traced the 
erroneous opinions of Balthazar Becker, a minister 
at Amsterdam, who, arguing from the principles laid 
down by Des Cartes, that the essence of spirit con- 
sists in thinking, and as there is no connection be- 
tween thought and extension, mind cannot act upon 
body unless united with it, maintained that those 
passages of Scripture which speak of an influence 
as exerted by good or evil spirits upon man, must 
be understood figuratively, or in an allegorical 
sense. The views of Becker were given to the public 
in a work bearing the name of ‘The World Be- 
witched,’ which gave rise to much discussion. Beck- 
er was deposed and silenced by the synods of Edam 
and Alkmaar in 1692, but such was the personal esti- 
mation in which he was held, that the senate of 
Amsterdam continued his salary till his death in 
1718. 

Not to speak of the deep interest which the Dutch 
Protestants took during the seventeenth century in 
the theological controversies which were carried on 
among their neighbours of the Frenchy Reformed 
Church, those for example raised by the AMYRALD- 


IsTs (which see), and PAIONIANS (which see), or of 
the anxiety with which they watched the controver- 
sies which were agitating the English Church, and 
which, by causing the Brownists to emigrate, gave 
rise to the Independents in Holland; not to speak, 
we say, of these religious disputes imported from 
other countries, the Dutch Reformed Church itself, 
during that eventful period, suffered long and deeply 
from the most violent internal dissensions. Sects 


sprung up entertaining the wildest and most extra- 
vagant opinions, such as the Collegiants, the Bourig- 
nonists, the Verschorists, the Hattemites, and others. 
But amid all the commotions which prevailed in the 
Protestant church in Holland, and the numerous 
controversies which arose among its people, Chris- 
tianity owes that church a deep debt of gratitude for 
its vigorous defence of the gospel against vital err- 
ors, and also for affording a refuge to the persecuted 
Puritans, when driven for conscience’ sake from their 
native shores. Nor ought we to forget that the 
French or Walloon branch of the Netherlands Re- 
formed Church exercised very great influence in set- 
tling the doctrine of the church. The English and 
Scotch churches in Holland also were of no small 
importance in the same light, and the remaining con- 
gregations of both are still influential and very in- 
teresting. 

During the eighteenth century, Holland main- 
tained a high place among the nations of Europe by 
the rapid progress of her manufactures, and the 
flourishing extent of her commerce. But in the 
midst of all this material prosperity, the country 
was visited in the providence of God with one severe 
calamity after another. The effect of these trials 
upon the minds of the Dutch Protestants was the re- . 
verse of what might have been expected. The zeal 
for the truth which had marked their history now pal- 
pably declined. The war which preceded the peace 
of 1784 had proved deeply disastrous to the country, 
and the restoration of security from outward assaults 
was followed immediately by internal divisions. Hol- 
land lost the high place it had once held among the 
nations, and after experiencing a continued succes- 
sion of disgraces and disasters for nearly thirty years 
longer, this interesting country was blotted out from 
the map of Europe, and made a dependent province 
as it were of the French Empire. During the twelve 
years of French ascendency, the Presbyterian sys- 
tem of church government in Holland fell into total 
disorder, and a most melancholy decline of vital re- 
ligion took place. The three universities, Leyden, 
Groningen, and Utrecht, became hotbeds. of Liberal- 
ism and Neology. Still there was a Dort orthodox 
party, who firmly maintained the truth amid all op- 
position. The low state of vital religion through- 
out the Dutch churches in the end of the last 
century, is thus briefly sketched by Dr. Wyn- 
persse, at that time an eminent professor at Ley- 
den: “The diligent and daily use of God’s werd, 
| both in the family and the closet, so much in 
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esteem among the Protestants immediately after the 
Reformation, is exceedingly rare. A torrent of new 
writings, less adapted to convey instruction than to 
afford amusement, to gratify an idle curiosity, and 
to encourage a frivolous waste of precious time, has 
banished the Bible.—Children, after a short and de- 
fective education, and such as they are apt to de- 
spise, are allowed to make a public profession of the 
religion to which they have been accustomed, by 
joining in the holy communion: but this is done in 
so slight and superficial a manner, that the least 
banter in a libertine company is sufficient to unhinge 
every good principle, and efface every good impres- 
sion. —Such professors, as also people of rank, 
though in other matters ingenious and learned, con- 
tinue in the same old track, attend the church, and 
adhere to the doctrines which are taught there: but 
as they never examine the foundation of their faith, 
they remain unsettled, and fall before the assaults of 
infidelity.— When the principles of the English deists 
(for the most part shrewd philosophers, but whose 
style of writing was dry and unpopular,) made less 
progress on the continent, a number of libertine 
Frenchmen attacked the Holy Scriptures and the 
doctrines of Christianity, not by solid argument and 
sound reason, but by giving way to a sportful fancy ; 
by artful insinuations, witty allusions, ludicrous re- 
presentations, banter, and ridicule; and this mode of 
attack made a great impression, especially on such 
as had received a more polished education. Their 
profane scoffs and ill-applied wit, infused into the 
unguarded the poison.of scepticism, to extract which 
a deeper investigation was necessary than that to 
which they were either able or willing to submit.” 

It is refreshing, however, to note, that amid the 
deplorable decay of godliness which thus extensively 
prevailed, the Dutch Reformed Church was not un- 
mindful of the great work which was assigned her. 
In 1803, 1804, and 1805, we find her engaged in 
preparing a collection of Evangelical Songs to be 
used along with their metrical version of the Psalms 
in public worship. This treasury of sacred melody, 
when completed, was approved by all the Synods, 
as being agreeable to “the received doctrine con- 
tained according to the Word of God in the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, Confession of Faith, and canons of 
the National Synod held at Dordrecht in the years 
1618 and 1619.” ‘This collection of sacred hymns 
has been loudly complained of as containing errone- 
ous sentiments, but nevertheless continues to be 
used in the public services of the Reformed churches 
in Holland. 

Previous to 1795, the Reformed church was the 
predominant church in the Netherlands, but in that 
year the church was separated from the State, and 
ever since, all religious opinions are tolerated and 
_ enjoy the same protection. Salaries are now paid from 
the public treasury to ministers of different churches, 
and even to the Jewish Rabbis. But still the Reform- 
ed church, being the church to which the King and 
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Royal family belong, though it can scarcely be said 
to have special privileges different from other deno- 
minations, enjoys at all events a double share of 
pecuniary support from the State treasury. In 1816, 
when the House of Orange recovered the sovereign- 
ty, the Presbyterian form of government, which had 
become completely disarranged, was remodelled by a 
synod which met at the Hague under the sanction of 
William I. The four graduated ecclesiastical courts— 
consistories, classes, provincial synods, and general 
synods—were restored. The classes were permitted to 
meet only once a-year, and their business was limited 
to the management of their ministers’ widows’ fund, 
the election of deputies to attend the provincial 
synods, and the nomination of a small commit- 
tee called moderators, in whom are vested all the 
functions of the ancient classes. The provincial 
and general synods were permitted to meet at re- 
gular intervals, and, accordingly, since 1816, there 
has been a meeting of the general synod at the 
Hague regularly every year. Its meetings are usually 
continued for fourteen days, and all the affairs of the 
entire Dutch Reformed church, all that concerns its 
worship, government, and discipline is under the 
regulation of this supreme ecclesiastical court, and in 
it alone is vested the power of deposing ministers or 
excommunicating members. “There is a regular 
establishment at the Hague,” as we learn from Dr. 
Steven, “solely for the general direction of the affairs 
of the Reformed Church, at the head of which is the 
minister of state. This ecclesiastical minister has 
under him a secretary and adviser,—besides five 
commissioners, two adjunct clerks, and an agent for 
the church. This establishment, though standing 
in immediate connection with all the church courts, 
possesses no legislative power and government, and 
takes no management of church matters, without 
consulting those ecclesiastical judicatories, to whose 
department such affairs belong.” 

The manner in which Divine service is conducted 
in the Dutch Reformed church on ordinary Sabbaths, 
and on sacramental occasions, is thus described in a 
valuable tract, published some years ago by Dr. Ste- 
ven, on the Dutch Ecclesiastical Establishment, and 
inserted as an appendix to his ‘ History of the Scot- 
tish Church at Rotterdam.’ “In Holland, clergymen 
are familiarly, but as a term of respect, called Dominies. 
Few of the clergy preach from memory. They gen- 
erally read their discourses; and sometimes, though 
rarely, their prayers. They are held in the greatest re- 
spect by the Dutch. In general they are certainly ex- 
emplary, and zealous in the discharge of their sacred 
functions. And, like the people at large, are dis- 
tinguished for loyalty and strong attachment to their 
Fatherland. Accompanied by an elder, they regu- 
larly make a professional visit to their members, 
from house to house, twice a-year, immediately be- 
fore the season of communion. They are also par- 
ticularly careful whom they admit to the Lord’s Ta- 
ble. Young people attend them, for years together, 
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for catechetical instruction. As auxiliaries, inde- 
pendent of the ministers, there are also subordinate 
licensed male and female teachers of religion, who 
keep private preparatory classes, and receive a small 
gratuity from their pupils. 

“Tn all the Reformed churches in the Netherlands, 
the sacrament of the Supper is administered once a 
quarter ; though formerly, as in some districts still, 
six times a-year. The celebration of that ordinance 
is announced a fortnight beforehand; and in the 
course of the week immediately preceding the Sab- 
bath on which it is celebrated, there is a preparation 
service, towards the conclusion of which, all the in- 
tending communicants stand up and answer in the 
affirmative, in presence of the congregation, a few 
questions put from the pulpit, comprehending a de- 
claration, That they believe, with all their heart, the 
doctrine which they have confessed; that they re- 
solve, through Divine grace, to adhere to that doc- 
irine, and to lead a Christian life ; and that they will 
submit to the superintendence and the discipline of 
the church. All candidates for membership in the 
New Reformed Communion, receive a regular course 
of religious instruction from the ministers or the 
catechists of that church, in Christian doctrine and 
morality, according to the Confession of Faith and 
tothe Heidelberg Catechism ; and also in the know- 
ledge of Bible history, and the origin and progress of 
the Reformation in the Christian church. Upon 
these subjects they are examined, an elder being pre- 
sent ; and when found qualified, they are solemnly 
and publicly admitted or confirmed; making in a 
standing posture in church, satisfactory replies to the 
queries above enumerated. Within the pale of the 
Reformed church, very few adults are to be found 
who had not been duly enrolled as members ere they 
attained the age of twenty. Before the celebra- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper, a meeting of the Con- 
sistory of each church is always held, in direct 
reference to the moral and religious character of the 
communicants. Members of other Protestant con- 
gregations in the Netherlands are admissible to com- 
munion with the Reformed Church, provided that 
their moral character is unobjectionable. The prac- 
tice is unknown in Holland, which is universal among 
Scottish Presbyterians, of distributing tokens. 

“ When the Apostolical benediction, after the or- 
dinary service in the morning of the sacramental 
Sabbath, is pronounced, the officiating minister directs 
the attention of the members to the prescribed and 
printed Form for the Communion Service. That 
Form commences with a plain statement of the na- 
ture and design of the Lord’s Supper, and of the 
character of those who ought to abstain from it, and 
of those who worthily partake it. Then follows an 
appropriate prayer, with the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Apostle’s Creed. A psalm or hymn is next sung, 
and the minister takes then, if not before, his station 
at the Communion Table, which is placed in the 
middle, or most convenient and conspicuous part 


of the church. At his invitation the members 
promptly and decently approach the Lord’s Table, 
and sit down promiscuously without distinction of 
age or rank, the king being seated, perhaps, next 
to the poorest of his subjects. The generally pre- 
vailing practice, of the men communicating first, 
and then the women separately, is not enjoined by 
law, but established by custom. 

“ After a few prefatory sentences, left to his own 
discretion, the minister distributes, in the words of 
institution, the bread and wine to those who are 
nearest to him. He then pauses, and sitting down, 
partakes of the same himself; and while the sacred 
symbols are being handed from one member to an- 
other along the table, a solemn and impressive silence 
prevails in the assembly. When all at the table 
have communicated, the minister stands up again, 
and addresses to them words of comfort and exhorta- 
tion; after which, they return to their pews. A 
small portion of Seripture, such as the 53d chapter 
of Isaiah, or a similarly appropriate passage, is then 
read by the clerk or precentor, or a few verses of a 
psalm or hymn are sung. This process is repeated 
till all intending communicants have so received the 
Holy Supper. The same clergyman, who has deli- 
vered the sacramental discourse, or what in Scotland 
is called the action sermon, conducts the whole of 
the sacred service; and in large communities, he is 
sometimes called to address thirty tables consecu- 
tively. His address, of necessity, is very short. Re- 
verting again to-the form for the communion service, 
the minister next reads the invitation to thanksgiy- 
ing and praise, and offers up the concluding prayer 
with the Lord’s Prayer. Finally, a psalm or hymn 
is sung, and the benediction is pronounced. In the 
afternoon or evening of the same Lord’s day there is 
a thanksgiving service. The frequency of the cele- 
bration of this holy ordinance, we reckon to be pro- 
ductive of the happiest effects upon the Dutch com- 
munity. The preparatory and thanksgiving services 
are neither injudiciously numerous, nor unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

“As it is impossible, especially in large towns, 
that every member of a family can attend on the 
same day, the sacrament is dispensed in one or more 
of the churches on the succeeding Sabbath, to give 
to all an opportunity of communicating. 

“The officiating elders and deacons are, like the 
minister, distinguished by a band. The precentor or 
reader is also dressed precisely as a clergyman.” It 
may be mentioned that the Dutch clergy, till within 
a few years back, wore a court-looking dress and a 
cocked hat. This practice has been discontinued. 
Formerly also, in the pulpit, instead of a gown, they 
used a long mantel, consisting of black cloth only 
six inches broad, edged with silk, with a hook to the 
collar of the coat. Now, however, they wear a 
gown of ample dimensions, 

The changes introduced by William I. into the 
government of the church, though designed to main- 
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tain order and due subordination to the civil autho- 
rity, have never been regarded throughout the church 
with entire satisfaction. The decisions of the higher 
administrations of the church, particularly in cases of 
discipline, have often given rise to murmuring among 
those who were concerned for the purity of the 
church, and the constant observation of the head of 
the state, although he asserted no right of positive 
interference, was by many regarded as inconsistent 
with religious liberty. The result was, that in 1834 
a secession took place from the national church of a 
number of ministers and congregations, who formed 
themselves into a separate religious body. No sooner 
had they taken this important step than they were 
| subjected to severe hardships and privations, both in 
their property and in their persons. Heavy fines 
were imposed upon them, various restrictions were 
put upon their meetings, and they were even subjected 
to a vexatious and harassing system of military op- 
pression. In vindication of these harsh measures, 
which in some cases the Seceders may have brought 
upon themselves by their indiscretion, it was argued 
that the constitution of 1813, when Holland regained 
her independence, while it afforded full toleration and 
protection to the sects then known, made no provision 
for the toleration of any new sects that might arise ; 
and in the penal code had been embodied a clause 
forbidding more than nineteen persons to assemble 
unless authorized to do so by the state. 

The grounds on which the secession of 1834 took 
place are to be found, to some extent at least, in 
the modifications which were introduced in 1816 
into the ecclesiastical constitution and government 
of the Reformed church. {n the Old Republic of 
the Seven United Provinces, the church was as 
Erastian as it well could be, the ultimate appeal be- 
ing in all cases to the civil authorities. During the 
French regime, when the church was disestablished, the 
stipends withdrawn, and the whole was in utter confu- 
sion, the church was left to herself, and her assemblies 
were freely chosen, and debated and acted freely. 
The consistory consisted of the minister or ministers 
of the congregation, with the elders, and in most 
cases the deacons. The classis consisted of all the 
ministers and several of the elders within the bounds. 
The provincial synod consisted of deputies from each 
classis, and the general synod of deputies from each 
provincial synod. Such was the constitution of the 
church courts between 1795 and 1816, but in the lat- 
ter year a considerable change took place under the 
sanction of the king. ‘The consistory underwent no 
alteration, but in the classis was established a com- 
mission or classical direction, which managed most 
of the business of the classis, and in the selection of 
those who were to be members of the classical direc- 
tion, as it came to be called, the king obtained an in- 
fluential voice. The provincial synod or direction was 
still more thoroughly under the control of the sov- 
ereign, the members being chosen by him out of a 
leet prepared by the inferior courts. The general 
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synod was appointed to consist of nineteen members 
commissioned by the provincial synods. In A. p. 
1852, a new fundamental law of the church was 
adopted by the synod, and accepted by the king. 
It is a great improvement on that which preceded 
it. The powers of the classis are much extended, 
while those of the select commission are abridged. 
The elections to church offices and to membership of 
courts are allowed to be made without state inter- 
ference. The general synod ‘consists now of 34 
clerical members chosen by provincial synods, and an 
equal number of secundi to take the places of those 
who may be prevented from attending. In addi- 
tion to the 34 now mentioned, one clerical mem- 
ber is present to represent the Walloon synod, one 
to represent the presbytery of Limburg, and one to 
represent the churches in the colonies. Three elders 
are chosen by the Dutch synods, and one by the Wal- 
loon synod. There are also present a secretary, a 
queestor-general, and three professors, one from each 
university, who have a right to sit and deliberate, 
but not to vote. The synod meets annually at the 
Hague. 

The preponderance of crown influence in the deli- 
berations and decisions of the church courts, according 
to the fundamental law of the church passed in 1816, 
gave rise to a spirit of discontent and dissatisfaction, 
which was every year evidently on the increase. 
This, however, was not the only, nor perhaps even 
the chief, cause of the alienation from the National 
church of many of its members. From the period of 
the French Revolution, there had been gradually im- 
ported.into Holland much of the infidelity of France, 
and the false theology of Germany. These and 
other influences led, in process of time, to the diffu- 
sion, among both the pastors and people of the Dutch 
church, of a spirit of indifference, and even of unbe- 
lief, which saddened the hearts of the godly in the 
land. And in addition to the departure from sound- 
ness of doctrine and decay of vital godliness which — 
rapidly spread throughout the church, the National 
synod of 1816 had moditied the form of subscription 
to the articles of the synod of Dort thus, “ that 
we truly receive and heartily believe the doctrine 
which, in accordance with God’s Holy Word, is 
contained in the recognized formularies of unity of 
the Netherlands Reformed Church.” This moditi- 
cation was considered by many as calculated to throw 
open the door to those who, entertaining Arminian, 
Arian, or Socinian principles, could not conscien~_ 
tiously declare that they believed the articles of the 
synod of Dort to be agreeable to Scripture. A 
change so important was not accornplished with- 
out considerable resistance. Many were the at- 
tempts made through the press to expose the equivo- 
cation supposed to be involved in the new form of 
subscription, but the most successful in awakening a 
deep interest on the subject, was a small pamphlet 
published in April 1827, under the title of ‘ An Ad- 
dress to my Reformed Fellow-Believers.’ The re- 
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sult of the wide circulation of this ‘Address’ was, 
that the spirit of murmuring and discontent, which 
had for several years been gaining ground in the 
church, came at length to a height, and the secession 
of 1834 drew off from her communion a large body 
of the people, who, in the face of all opposition, 
still maintain those principles, which rendered 
their continuance in the church difficult, if not 
impossible. 

‘The twenty-four years which have elapsed since 
the Secession took place, has by no means improved 
the state of the Dutch church in so far as purity of 
doctrine is concerned. The pernicious effects, on the 
contrary, of the modification of the form of subscrip- 
tion which was introduced in 1816, are every day more 
and more apparent. Within the pale of the church 
has arisen a class of ministers known by the name of 
the Groningen school, who openly teach Arianism or 
semi-Arianism from the pulpit, andfrom the professor’s 
chair, alleging that Christ is not the everlasting Son 
of the Father, born of God, and therefore very God, 
as all Scripture teaches, but merely the most exalted 
of the creatures of God, trained in heaven to wisdom 
and holiness, that coming as a man into the world, 
he might reveal God in manhood for the purpose of 
bringing man back to the image of God. They deny 
also the personality and Godhead of the Holy Spirit, 
and believe him to be simply an attribute of God, 
a manifestation of the Divine power and wisdom. 
Their views of the inspiration of the Scriptures are 
equally unsound, for they declare that the Bible is 
not the Word of God, but that the Word of God is 
in the Bible; in other words, that some portions of 
the Bible are inspired, but others not. 

Besides the Groningen school, the Dutch Re- 
formed Church has another form of heresy taught in 
one of its universities, which is rapidly undermining 
the principles of the students of theology. We re- 
fer to the theological views inculcated at Leyden by 
Professor Scholten, which differ in several particu- 
lars from the errors just noticed. This learned divine 
teaches from the chair that a difference ought to be 
maintained between the Scriptures and the Word of 
God. What Jesus teaches he regards as alone in- 
fallible, but that the writings of the Evangelists and 
Apostles stand on a different footing from the dis- 
courses of Christ, and are not to be regarded as a 
standard for the belief of the church. The Professor 
alleges also that the promise of the Holy Spirit given 
to the Apostles belonged not to them alone, but to 
the church also in all ages, that they might more 
and more seek and find all the truth, the testimony 
of the Spirit within a.man being nothing else but 
the man’s cordial reception of the truth. ‘This 
teacher of theology denies original sin, declares that 
there is no direct prophecy of the Messiah in the 
Old Testament, and asserts that the Son before his 
coming into the world was not a person, but merely 
the world-thought of God, and the Holy Spirit no- 
thing else but the almighty power of God. Finally, 
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the Professor believes and teaches that there will be 
a final restoration of all things, and that the whole 
human race will ultimately be saved. Such are the 
heretical sentiments openly set forth in Leyden, as 
we learn from a treatise just published by D. Mo- 
lenaar, an excellent Dutch Reformed minister at the 
Hague; and thus both at Leyden and Groningen are 
the minds of the Dutch students of theology poisoned 
by the most erroneous and unscriptural teaching. 
Utrecht is the only one of the three theological 
schools of Holland which is to any extent free from 
fatal heresy. 

The present state of the Dutch Reformed Church 
is far from affording a favourable prospect for the 
future, but there is one redeeming feature of the 
case, that amid all the heresies which are springing 
up throughout the church, its standards are still pre- 
served in their original purity and Scriptural ortho- 
doxy, and amid the severe shock which it sustained by 
the secession, it is caleulated that while the Seceders 
amount to somewhere about 40,000, there are 1,700,000 
persons who still adhere to the Reformed Church, and 
the pastors number 1,637, not including 25 minis- 
ters and 8 emeriti pastors of the Walloon Synod, 
which is also represented in the General Synod of 
the Dutch church. In the classes of the Dutch 
church are also included 4 ministers of the Scotch 
church, 1 English Presbyterian, and several German 
Protestants. There are 92 licentiates or candidates 
for the ministry. 

Pope Pius IX. issued a bull on 4th March 1853, 
dividing Holland into regular dioceses, over which 
Romish bishops in ordinary were appointed. This 
movement on the part of the Roman Catholic church 
excited no small sensation among the Dutch Protes 
tants. The government, however, refused to sanc- 
tion any such arrangement, unless on certain condi- 
tions involving a modification of the oath taken by 
Romish bishops at their consecration, a demand that 
every bishop should obtain a royal license before 
exercising his office, and should take an oath of 
allegiance to the government. The bishops also 
were not allowed to reside in the places from which 
they derived their titles, but in such places as the 
king should appoint, and accordingly, he has located 
them in North Brabant and Limbourg, which are 
chiefly Roman Cartolic districts. 

From the Dutch Reformed Church there is a vi- 
gorous offshoot at the Cape of Good Hope, where, 
as the colony formerly belonged to Holland, the 
population largely consists of Dutch emigrants and 
their descendants. The church is supported by the 
government of the colony. Each congregation has 
its consistory, which meets as often as occasion re- 
quires, and the classes or presbyteries, five in number, 
meet once a-year, while the synod meets every five 
years. There are twenty-one students connected 
with this branch of the Dutch Reformed Church, who 
are attending the universities in Holland, chiefly 
Utrecht, in preparation for the office of the ministry. 
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DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH IN AMER- 
ICA, the oldest Presbyterian denomination in the 
United States. It is a branch of the national church 
of Holland, and dates as far back as 1614, when a 
colony of Dutch emigrants began to settle on the 
banks of the Hudson, and laid the foundation of 
New Amsterdam, which was afterwards called New 
Yerk, and became the commercial metropolis of the 
New World. The Dutch West India Company 
were the first who carried the ministers of the gos- 
pel from Holland to North America, and as the 
members of that Company chiefly belonged to Am- 
sterdam, the ministers of that city were naturally 
applied to for aid in selecting suitable and efficient 
pastors for the rising colony. Thus it happened 
that the Dutch Reformed Church in America formed 
for more than a century only a branch of the mother 
church in Europe, and was under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the classis in Amsterdam, which to 
this day has the charge of the churches in the Dutch 
colonies. But this dependence, at first natural and 
beneficial, came to be attended with much inconve- 
nience on account of the intervening distance. At 
length, after a good deal of violent controversy be- 
tween the old Dutch and the young Dutch parties, 
which led even to a formal though but temporary 
schism, the church assumed an independent organi- 
zation, with the consent of the classis of Amsterdam 
and the synod of North Holland, in 1771, chiefly 
in consequence of the prudent and conciliatory in- 
tervention of the venerable Dr. Livingston. (See 
CONFERENTIE PARTY.) 

From this period nearly all communication with 
the parent church in Holland ceased, and even the 
Dutch language rapidly passed away from the pul- 
pit and the school. Many of the Dutch settlers re- 
sisted for a time the introduction of the English lan- 
guage into the regular services of the church, but 
those born in the colony having no such partiality 
for the language of the fathers, preferred to worship 
in the prevailing language of their adopted country. 
And no sooner was the church placed on an indepen- 
dent footing than it increased quickly in numbers 
and in influence. At the commencement of the war 
of the revolution, there were about eighty churches 
in the state of New York, which were divided into 
three classes or presbyteries; and in New Jersey 
there were forty churches, which were divided into two 
classes. The particular synod, as it was called, was 
a delegated body, which met once a-year, and which 
consisted of two pastors and two elders from each 
classis. A general synod was held for the first time 
in 1792. It consisted at first of all the ministers of 
the church, with an elder from each congregation, 
and it met every third year. Some years afterwards, 
when the number of churches was greatly multiplied, 
the general synod was made a delegated body, each 
classis nominating three pastors, and three: elders as 
their representatives. It was arranged. that. this 
general’ synod should meet annually. The Dutch 


Reformed church is confined to the States of New 
York and New Jersey, and the city of Philadelphia. 
Its congregations are prosperous and wealthy, espe- 
cially the collegiate churches in the city of New 
York. This denomination has also at Brunswick, New 
Jersey, a theological seminary and also a college, called 
Rutger’s college, which, though the number of their 
students is small, are among the best endowed lite- 
rary institutions in the country. In the absence of 
an original field of home missionary labour, we are 
informed by Dr. Schaff, that this church has lately 
made an effort to enlarge its territory and influence 
by establishing congregations out of foreign German, 
and German Reformed material, and published a new 
German hymn-book. 

In doctrine this denomination holds to the same 
standards as the parent church in Holland, but be- 
ing now completely separated from that church, they 
have happily escaped the influx of Neologian senti- 
ments which have so extensively corrupted the Re- 
formed church of Holland, more particularly the 
universities of Groningen and Leyden, to the almost 
complete setting aside of the articles of the synod of 
Dort.. The Heidelberg Catechism, which is one of 
the symbolical books of the church, is now practi- 
cally very little used. This church has a liturgy 
containing prayers suited to persons in different cir- 
cumstances, public and private; but the only part 
which is enjoined to be read is the Form of Baptism, 
in order to preserve the uniformity of vows; to- 


gether with the short prayer before the vows taken , 


by the parents; and also the Formula of the Holy 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper. These the min- 
ister reads while all the members carefully and 
devoutly follow him, with the form open before 
them. This is all the use that is made in public of 
the Liturgy. 

In its form of government this church is strictly 
Presbyterian, and in almost all respects in conformity 
with the ecclesiastical arrangements of Presbyte- 
rian churches on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
only difference respects the eldership, which in other 
churches is an office conferred for life; but in the 
Dutch Reformed church in America the elders are 
chosen to serve for two years in succession, and 
after remaining out of office one year, they are again 
eligible should the congregation see fit to re-elect 
them. 

The mode of conducting Divine service is thus de- 
scribed by Dr. Brownlee: “ With us, the ancient 
and time-honoured custom and mode is this: the 
ministe) and people, who are members, upon enter- 
ing the church, bow down, and in secret worship the 
King of Zion. In the morning, the pastor begins 
the solemnity of the day by reading the ten com- 
mandments: and in the other services of the day, 
by reading a chapter of the Holy Scriptures. The 
assembly then sing; then there is the solemn bene- 
diction ; then a brief address, called the ewordium re- 
motum, containing an outline of the subject to be 
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discussed; then prayer; then singing ; then the ser- 
mon; then a prayer; then a collection of alms for 
the poor; then singing, and the benediction. 

“Our psalmody is that which has been carefully 
prepared by a committee of our General Synod. It 
consists of the psalms of Watts, greatly improved 
and enlarged, and two books of hymns. It is a rule 
of our church that each pastor shall lecture on a sec- 
tion of our Heidelberg Catechism, in the afternoon of 
the Sabbath, so as to go'through the whole in a de- 
finite time. These lectures exhibit an entire sys- 
tem of pure and holy doctrine to the people, ina 
regula: course. And to this admirable system do 
we humbly and prayerfully ascribe the uniformity 
and strictness of adherence to pure doctrine in our 
churches. The design is to secure doctrinal preach- 
ing, and that of the entire system, to our people, ina 
regular course, from year to year.” Since 1764, the 
worship has ceased to be conducted in the Dutch 
language. The body is of limited extent, number- 
ing in 1853 only 324 churches. 

DUUMVIRI, the name of various magistrates 
and functionaries, in ancient times, at Rome. Thus 
those officers, to whom was committed the original 
charge of the Sibylline books, were called Duaumvirt 
Sacrorum. Officers bearing the name of Duumvirt 
were also appointed for the purpose of building or 
dedicating a temple. 

DUZAKH, a place often referred to in the ancient 
Persian religion, where Ahriman, and the Devs, and 
the souls of the wicked are thoroughly cleansed and 
purified by fire. It somewhat resembles the purga- 
tory of the Romishchurch. The Persians, however, 
had a purgatory without a hell, being of opinion that 
there was no eternal punishment, but that men would 
be purified, and then restored to the Divine favour. 

DWARES, diminutive creatures, which, accord- 
ing to the ancient Scandinavian mythology, were 
bred in the body of the giant Ymir, and were at first 
only maggots, but by the will of the gods they at 
last assumed the form and understanding of man. 
They always dwell in rocks and caverns. 

DWIJA (twice born), an appellation given to a 
Hindu Brahman, after his investiture with the sacred 
cord. See Corp (INVESTITURE WITH THE). 


DUUMVIRI—EAGLE-WORSHIP. 


DYOTHELITES, a name given to those ortho- 
dox Christians, in the seventh century, who held 
that there were two wills in Christ, a Divine and 
a human, in opposition to the MONOTHELITES 
(which see), who contended that the human will 
was so absorbed in the Divine, that Christ could 
only be said to have one will. The sixth general 
council called by the Emperor Constantine Pogo- 
natus in A. D. 680, asserted unanimously the doc- 
trine of two wills in Christ, and two kinds of vo- 
luntary acts. This council, therefore, was strictly 
Dyothelite, and, accordingly, declared the Mono- 
thelites to be heretics. This was the third Con- 
stantinopclitan council, and from the vaulted cham- 
ber in which it held its meetings, was called the 
Trullian council. By means of this council the 
doctrine of two wills and two modes of operation 
in Christ obtained a victory throughout the Eastern 
church. It was now made part of a new Confes- 
sion; “Two wills and two natural modes of opera- 
tion united with each other, without opposition, and 
without confusion or change, so that no antagonism 
can be found to exist between them, but a constant 
subjection of the human will to the Divine ;” this 
was the foundation of the creed. An anathema was 
also pronounced by the council upon the champions 
of Monothelitism, upon the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople, and upon the pontiff Honorius. But in A. p. 
711, an emperor mounted the throne of the Greek 
empire who was a zealous champion of the Mono- 
thelite party. Under his presidency a council was held 
at Constantinople, which overthrew the decisions of 
the sixth general council, and proposed a new sym- 
bol of faith in favour of the Monothelite doctrine. 
The reign of this emperor, however, lasted only two 
years, and his successor, Anastasius II., by whom 
he was dethroned, asserted Dyothelite doctrine to 
be that which he alone could favour, and the Mono- 
thelites, fleeing from the country, took refuge among 
the mountains of Lebanon, where they came to be 
known under the name of MARONITES (which see). 

DZOHARA, the name given by the ancient Ara- 
bians to the planet Venus, whom they worshipped. 

DZOHL, the name given by the ancient Ara- 
bians to the planet Saturn, whom they worshipped. 
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EAGLE-WORSHIP. The eagle has always been 
regarded as the king of birds. It was the bird of 
Jove among the ancient Greeks and Romans; and 
the appearance of an eagle clapping her wings and 
sporting in the air was esteemed a lucky omen, 


Thus Priam, when he had formed the design of go- 
ing forth to redeem Hector, begs of Jupiter to as 
sure him of his protection by the flight of an eagle. 
Xenophon, and other ancient historians, inform us, 
that the golden eagle with extended wings was the 
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ensign of the Persian monarchs long before it was 
adopted by the Romans; and it is very probable that 
the Persians borrowed the symbol from the ancient 
Assyrians. In the representations of the Roman 
Jupiter, the eagle is usually pictured at his feet, but in 
a statue of Zeus at Olympia, presented by the Meta- 
pontines as a votive offering to the god, he is repre- 
sented with the face averted towards the east, with 
an eagle perched upon one hand, anda thunder-bolt 
grasped in the other, while a garland of flowers decorat- 
ed his brow. Not only, however, was the eagle looked 
upon as an emblem in connection with the heathen 
gods of antiquity, but there is reason to believe that 
it was ranked among the birds that were accounted 
sacred among the Egyptians. Diodorus Siculus and 
Strabo tell us, that the people of Thebes in Egypt 
worshipped the eagle, looking upon it as a royal bird 
worthy of divine honours. The Roman eagle, also 
borne as their military standard, was sometimes 
actually worshipped. 

In the cosmogony of various nations, we find the 
eagle occupying a conspicuous place, the Holy Spi- 
rit brooding upon the surface of the waters being 
often symbolized by-an eagle or other large bird 
hovering over chaos. Among the Aztecs the eagle 
was the emblem of their supreme divinity, and with 
the eagle as their standard, they marched to battle 
under the protection and in the name of God. In 
the monuments of ancient Mexico, is seen a figure of 
an eagle holding in its talons a serpent whose head 
it is tearing off. To the north of Mexico the Indians 
of California hold this bird in great veneration, be- 
cause, according to one of their legends, which may 
possibly have an allusion to the deluge, a man who 
had fallen into a well was rescued by an eagle. 

Among several nations, the eagle is an attribute 
of the Supreme God or King of the universe. 
Thus, as we have already seen, among the Greeks 
and Romans it was consecrated to Jupiter; among 


- the Sabines, to Sangus or Sancus, who is, they tell 


us, the heaven; among the Cymri, to Hu; among 
the Scandinavians, to Odin, who bears, among other 
surnames, that of eagle-headed; to the supreme god 
of the ancient Arabs of Yemen, who is called Nasr, 
the eagle; to that of the Assyrians, called Nisroch, 
who is represented at Khorsabad, according to Lay- 
ard, by a man with an eagle’s head. In the Zenda- 
vesta of the ancient Persians, the eagle is the guar- 
dian of the two gates of the world. In India, Vishnu 
is sometimes represented under the form of an eagle, 
with a thunderbolt in its claws, but Garouda, as 
Vishnu is called under this form, has only the body 
of a bird, his head being that of aman. ‘The Scan- 
dinavians represented organic existence by the ash- 
tree, Ygedrasil, at the top of which is seen Odin, 
under the form of an eagle, while the serpent Nid- 
hdgg gnaws the root of the ash-tree. The squirrel 
Ratolsk runs up and down the ash-tree, seeking to 
cause strife between the bird of heaven and Nidhogg, 
the hage mundane snake. In Pheenicia, the mythic 
1. 


and paradisaical island of Tyre was alleged to be 
guarded by an eagle, which must be killed before 
man could gain access to the happy land. In a le- 
gendary epic of the Finns, the Supreme God is said 
to come under the form of an eagle in aid of the god 
of agriculture, Waindémdinen, and to set fire to the 
forests which covered the soil. Thus almost every- 
where is the eagle found to be the symbol of God, 
the Supreme God, the sovereign God who formed 
and fashioned the world over which he reigns. It 
was also a bird of good omen both among the Greeks 
and Romans, and it is still looked upon as a suitable 
ornament to the sceptre of kings, and the proud 
standard of warlike nations. 

EARTH. See CREATION. 

EAST (WORSHIPPING TOWARDS THE). This 
custom is of very remote antiquity, having probably 
been derived from the habit prevailing among those 
who worshipped the sun, of turning towards the east 
where he is seen to rise. Vitruvius, the Roman 
writer on architecture, lays it down as a fixed prin- 
ciple, that a temple should be so built that those who 
sacrifice at the altar may in doing so have their faces 
turned towards the east. The altar itself also, he 
affirms, ought to be situated in that direction. Au- 
gustine: traces the practice of turning towards the 
east, which early appeared in the Christian church, 
to the custom observed by the heathens. ‘The an- 
cient Jews, on the contrary, turned towards the 
west, that they might not appear to imitate the ido- 
latrous heathen. From the period of the second 
century, it was customary both in the Kastern and 
Western church to pray facing towards the east. 
The altars of the Christian churches were situated in 
the same way, and the dead were buried so that the 
eye might be turned in the same direction. In the 
baptismal ceremony it was customary first to turn 
towards the west as the region of darkness, where 
the prince of darkness might be supposed to dwell, 
and to renounce with great solemnity the devil and 
his works, and then to turn about to the east and 
enter into covenant with Christ. “The eye of the 
Christian,” it has been said, “turned with peculiar 
interest to the east, whence the day-spring from on 
high had visited him. There the morning-star of his 
hope fixed his admiring gaze. Thence arose the Sun 
of Righteousness, with all his heavenly influences. 
Thither in prayer his soul turned with kindling 
emotions to the altar of his God. And even in his 
grave, thither still he directed his slumbering eye, in 
quiet expectation of awaking to behold in the same 
direction the second appearing of his Lord, when he 
shall come in the clouds of heaven to gather his 
saints.” This practice is carefully observed in the 
Roman Catholic church, although it has not met with 
uniform approbation from the Roman Pontiffs, for 
Pope Leo I. pronounced it to be a superstitious cus- 
tom which ought not to be tolerated. The author of 
the Apostolical Constitutions gives directions for 
building churches towards the east, but the practice 
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has been departed from in multitudes of instances in 
every age of the church. Bingham, in his Christian 
Antiquities, gives a very full account of the reasons 
which have been assigned for the introduction and 
continued observance of the custom of worshipping 
towards the east. ‘Some say, the east was the sym- 
bol of Christ, who was called the Orient, and Light, 
and Sun of righteousness, in Scripture: and therefore, 
since they must worship toward some quarter of the 
world, they chose that which led them to Christ by 
symbolical representation. As Tertullian tells us in 
one place, that in fact they worshipped toward the 
east, which made the heathen suspect that they wor- 
shipped the rising sun; so in another place he says, 
The east was the figure of Christ, and therefore both 
their churches and their prayers were directed that 
way. Clemens Alexandrinus says, They worshipped 
toward the east, because the east is the image of our 
spiritual nativity, and from thence the light first 
arises and shines out of darkness, and the day of 
true knowledge, after the manner of the sun, arises 
upon those who lie buried in ignorance. And St. 
Austin, When we stand at our prayers, we turn to 
the east, whence the heavens, or the light of heaven 
arises: not as if God was only there, and had for- 
saken all other parts of the world, but to put our- 
selves in mind of turning to a more excellent nature, 
that is, to the Lord. ‘This reason exactly falls in 
with that which is given for turning to the east, 
when they covenanted with Christ in the solemnities 
of baptism. 

“ Another reason given for it by some, is, that the 
east was the place of paradise, our ancient habitation 
and country, which we lost in the first Adam by the 
fall, and whither we hope to be restored again, as to 
our native abode and rest, in the Second Adam, 
Christ our Saviour. This reason is given by Gre- 
gory Nyssen and St. Basil, and by the author of the 
Constitutions, and the author of the Questions and 
Answers to Antiochus among the works of Athana- 
sius, together with Chrysostom, (as he is cited by 
Cotelerius and Gregentius,) and many others. Now, 
this is the very reason assigned by St. Cyril for 
turning to the east, when they covenanted with 
Christ, and celebrated the mysteries of baptism. So 
that hitherto we find a clear relation of these cere- 
monies one to the other, and a perfect agreement 
between them. 

“ Another reason assigned for this custom, was, 
that the east was the most honourable part of the 
creation, as being the seat of light and brightness. 
The author of the Questions and Answers to the 
Orthodox gives this reason for it: We set apart, says 
he, the most honourable things to the honour of 
God: and the east, in the opinion of men, is the 
most honourable part of the creation: we therefore 
in time of prayer turn our faces to the east; as we 
sign those in the name of Christ, that need consigna- 
tion, with the right hand, because it, is deemed more 
honourable than the left, though it differ only in 


position, not in nature. And Lactantius, without 
taking any particular notice of this custom, makes 
this general observation, That the east was more 
peculiarly ascribed to God, because he was the 
fountain of light, and illuminator of all things, and 
because he makes us rise to eternal life. But the 
west was ascribed to that wicked and depraved spirit 
the devil, because he hides the light, and induces 
darkness always upon men, and makes them fall and 
perish in their sins. Now, this is a reason that 
equally holds for turning to the east in baptism, as 
well as their daily devotion. 

“There is one reason more assigned for it, which 
is, that Christ made his appearance on earth in the 
East, and there ascended into heaven, and there will 
appear again at the last day. This is one of the 
three answers, which the author of the Questions 
to Antiochus, under the name of Athanasius, orders 
to be given to this question: If a Christian ask the 
question, he is to be told, They looked toward para- 
dise, beseeching God to restore them to their ancient 
country and region, from whence they were expelled. 
If a heathen put the question, the answer should be, 
Because God is the true Light, for which reason, 
when they looked upon the created light, they did 
not worship it, but the Creator of it. If the question 
was proposed by a Jew, he should be told, They did 
it because the Holy Ghost had said by David, ‘We 
will worship toward the place where thy feet stood, 
O Lord,’ Psal. cxxxii. 7, meaning the place where 
Christ was born, and lived, and was crucified, and 
rose again, and ascended into heaven. Which seems 
also to be intimated by St. Hilary on those words of 
the 67th Psalm, according to the translation of the 
Septuagint, ‘Sing unto God, who ascended above the 
heaven of heavens’ in the east. The honour of God, 
says he, who ascended above the heaven of heavens 
in the east, is now reasonably required: and for that 
reason toward the east, because he, according to the 
prophet, is the East or Morning from on high; that 
he, returning to the place whence he descended, 
might be known to be the Orient Light, who shall 
hereafter be the Author of men’s rising to the same 
ascent of a celestial habitation.” 

EASTER, a festival observed in the Christian 
church from early times in memory of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead. It corresponds 
to the PAssovER (which see) of the Jews, which is 
called only once by the name of Easter in our au- 
thorized version, namely in Acts xii. 4, “ And when 
he had apprehended him, he put him in prison, and 
delivered him to four quarternions of soldiers to keep 
him; intending after Master to bring him forth to 
the people.” The term Easter is said by the Vener- 
able Bede to have been first used when Christianity was 
introduced among the Saxons in Britain, and this old 
historian traces it to Hostre, a Saxon goddess, whose 
festival was celebrated annually at the season in 
which Easter is now held ; and when the worship of 
the heathen deity was abolished, the name was still 


EASTER. 


retained in connection with the Christian festival to 
which it gave place. According to other writers, 
however, it is derived from a Saxon word signifying 
rising, and thus Easter-day is the day of the rising 
or resurrection of Christ. 

The precise time at which this festival ought to 
be celebrated was the subject of a keen and pro- 
tracted controversy, which commenced at an early 
period in the history of the Christian. church, arising 
out of the twofold elements of which that church 
was composed—Jewish and Gentile converts. The 
former class of Christians brought over with them to 
their new profession strong prepossessions in favour 
of the whole Jewish ceremonial law, including of 
course all the Jewish festivals; while the latter class 
of Christians, encumbered by no such prejudices, cor- 
dially assented from the first to Christianity, apart 
altogether from the ceremonies and the festivals of 
Judaism, The marked difference which thus existed 
among the Christian churches, according as they 
were composed of members drawn from Judaism or 
from heathenism, was in no respect more manifest 
than in their views as to the time when the festival 
of Easter was to be held. ‘The churches of Asia 
Minor, or Proconsular Asia and its neighbourhood, 
kept their Easter on the same day on which the 
Jews observed their passover, that is, upon the four- 
teenth day of the first month—which always began 
with the appearance of the moon—mostly corre- 
sponding to our March. Hence those who followed 
the Jewish chronology in this matter were Quarto- 
decimans, because they kept Easter on the fourteenth 
day after the appearance of the moon. At the close 
of the second century a controversy arose between 
Victor, bishop of Rome, and Polycrates, bishop of 
Ephesus, concerning the proper time for celebrating 
the Easter festival, or rather for terminating the 
ante-paschal fast. The whole of Christendom at 
that time, with the exception of the churches of 
Asia Minor, continued the fast onwards to the Sab- 
bath after the Jewish passover, which they kept as 


- the festival, so as to make the weekly and yearly 


commemorations of the resurrection to coincide. 
Victor was anxious to persuade the Asiatic Quarto- 
decimans to conform in this matter to the general 
practice, but Polycrates, who was primate of the 
Qvartodeciman churches, defended their peculiar 
custom on the ground that they had received it from 
the apostles John and Philip, Polycarp of Smyrna, 
Melito of Sardis, and others; and that they felt it to 
be their duty to hand down to others the custom 
which they had themselves received. But from the 
letter of Polycrates, which has been preserved by 
Eusebius, it would appear that the churches of Asia 
Minor, in adhering to their time of keeping Easter, 
went on the supposition that the fourteenth day of 
the month Nisan ought to be regarded as the day of 
our Lord’s passion. In this view of the matter, it 
must often have happened, that the memorial of 
Christ’s passion would fall to be celebrated on an- 
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other day of the week than Friday, and the memo- 
rial of Christ’s resurrection on another day than Sab- 
bath. When, however, in the course of the second 
century annual festivals came to be introduced also 
in the Western churches, they held it necessary that 
a Friday should always be consecrated to the me- 
mory of Christ’s passion, and a Sabbath to the me- 
mory of Christ’s resurrection. 

The bishop of Rome, unconvinced by the letter of 
Polyerates, published sentence of excommunication 
against the churches of Asia Minor for refusing to 
conform to the general practice, but this anathema of 
Victor was met by a decided spirit of opposition. 
Trenzeus, in the name of the churches at Lyons and 


Vienna, addressed a letter of strong remonstrance 


and sharp reproof to the Roman bishop, which had 
the effect of putting an end to the controversy in 
the meantime. The Quarto-decimans of the procon- 
sulate of Asia came to an end about A. D. 276, and 
up to that date the Antiochian provinces kept their 
Easter feast in conformity with the Catholic custom. 
The council of Arles, in A. D. 314, decreed that the 
paschal feast should be celebrated on the same day 
throughout the world; but the Asiatic practice still 
continued to be maintained by various churches, parti- 
cularly in Syria. The emperor Constantine the Great, 
as he is usually called, endeavoured to bring about uni- 
formity in the church as to the time of keeping Eas- 
ter. He first tried to accomplish this object by the 
negotiations of Hosius, bishop of Cordova. In this, 
however, he was unsuccessful, and, therefore, he 
summoned the general council of Nice, in A. D. 325, 
partly for this object. The point was discussed in 
the council, and it was resolved that the old Jewish 
custom should be abandoned, and that the remem- 
brance of Christ’s passion should be celebrated always 
on Friday, and the remembrance of his resurrection 
on Sabbath. Notwithstanding this decree, a num- 
ber of churches, as well as individuals, still adhered 
to the ancient usage, and being in consequence ex- 
cluded from the church, they took the position of a 
separate sect under the name of Quarto-decimans, 
because they insisted on celebrating Easter on the 
fourteenth day of the month Nisan. They accused 
the Nicene council of being guided in their decision 
by the will of the emperor, and although exposed 
to much persecution, they tenaciously maintained the 
ancient usage. 

The council of Nice had given a decision that 
Easter should be held by all the Christian churches 
on one and the same day, but they had failed to lay 
down any rule for securing uniformity in thé reck- 
oning of time, and thus to a great extent the pur- 
pose of the council was defeated. The Kastern 
churches found little difficulty in coming to an agree- 
ment as to the time, astronomical and mathematical 
knowledge being much diffused among the churches 
of Alexandria, by which the most accurate calcula- 
tions were instituted, and the result made known 
throughout the whole of the East. The bishop of 
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Alexandria, indeed, made known every year, at the 
feast of Epiphany, throughout his whole diocese, the 
day on which the next Easter festival would fall. But 
as the Roman church was not so exact, differences 
arose in the time of keeping Easter between the 
Eastern and Western churches, amounting some- 
times to a week, and occasionally even to a month, 
until at length, particularly by the exertions of Dio- 
nysius Exiguus, a Roman abbot, in the sixth cen- 
tury, the Alexandrian mode of reckoning was intro- 
duced also into the Roman church. 

In the end of the sixth century, a controversy 


~ broke out in Britain concerning the time of keeping 


Easter, which lasted for two hundred years, the op- 
posing parties being the old Christians of Britain 
and Ireland, and the new Christians who were con- 
verted by Augustin and the other emissaries of the 
Romish church. The difference consisted in two 
particulars: (1.) While the Romanists, according to 
the rule of Dionysius Exiguus, fixed the time of 
Easter by the nineteen years’ cycle of the moon, and 
the twenty-eight years’ cycle of the sun, the British 
and Irish Christians adhered to the old cycle of 
eighty-four years. (2.) While the Romanists ob- 
served the beginning of the festival from the 15th 
day of the first vernal moon to the 21st inclusive, 
the British and the Irish Christians observed it from 
the 14th to the 20th. After a long protracted con- 
troversy on the subject, the old mode of reckoning 
by eighty-four years was abandoned, and both the 
Britons and the Irish consented to adopt the Roman 


mode of computation which had been originally pro- 
| kind!ed with the new fire. 
The festival of Easter was uniformly preceded, | 


posed by the Alexandrian church. 


even from early times, by a season of fasting, which 
lasted for forty hours, corresponding to the time 
during which our Saviour lay in the grave. 
the fast was strictly voluntary in its character, but 
at length it became a prescribed and necessary duty, 
not only for penitents and catechumens, but for all 
believers, to observe this fast for their own spiritual 
improvement. In the fifth and sixth centuries, the 
fast was extended to thirty-six days. The four 
additional days which complete the season of Lent, 
were added either in the sixth century by Gregory 
the Great, or in the eighth century by Gregory II. 
This fast began with Ash Wednesday, and ended 
with the Saturday before Easter, which was observed 
with great solemnity, and was denominated the Great 
Sabbath. The whole week before Easter beginning 
with Palm Sunday, was kept as holy time, but the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh were regarded as peculiarly 
sacred above the other days of this week. ‘The 
week was called the Great Week and Passion Week. 
The fifth day was Maunday Thursday, the sixth, 
Good Friday, and the seventh was the Great Sabbath, 
which was observed as a day of rigorous fasting. 
Religious worship was celebrated by night, and pro- 
tracted until cock-crowing, the time when our Lord 
is supposed to have risen from the grave. No sooner 
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did the moment arrive than suddenly the joyful 
acclamation burst forth amid the stillness of the 
midnight vigils, “The Lord is risen! The Lord is 
risen! The Lord is risen indeed!” 

The ceremonies of the Easter festival are observed 
in the Romish church with great strictness. As 
conducted at Rome, the Pope takes part in them. 
arly in the morning the officiating cardinal performs 
in the sacristy the ceremony of blessing the fire and 
five grains of incense. Thrice he censes, and thrice 
he sprinkles with holy water both the fire and the 
incense. The fire is kindled, according to the rubric 
of the missal, by sparks struck from a stone in re- 
membrance of Christ as the great corner stone. 
After this ceremony, which takes place in the Sis- 
tine chapel, they proceed to the Pauline chapel, 
where they find a rod with three wax candles on the 
top of it, with which they return to the Sistine. 
The rest of the ceremony we shall leave an intelli- 
gent eye-witness to describe: “On approaching the 
railing which divides the chapel, the cardinal dea- 
con who carries the rod, bends it down, and an as- 
sistant lights one of the three candles, by means of a 
taper kindled at the new sacred fire; all kneel, a 
sub deacon exclaims, ‘ Lumen Christi,’ ‘the light of 
Christ,’ all rise, and the choir sing, ‘Deo Gratias,’ 
‘Thanks be to God.’ When they enter the inclo- 
sure of the chapel, the second candle is lighted with 
the same ceremonies, and the third in like manner 
on arriving at the Pope’s throne. All the lights on 
the altar and in the chapel are previously extin- 
guished, that atthe proper time they may be re- 
They now chant the 
hymn, ‘ Now let the angelic host of heaven rejoice.’ 
The hymn is long, and towards the middle of it, a 
pause is made, when the officiating deacon takes 
five grains of incense, and fixes them, in the form of 
a cross, into a very large ornamental wax candle. 
The chanting proceeds, and soon the same deacon 
lights this candle at one of the three candles men- 
tioned above. This is the ceremony—the following 
is the explanation of it. ‘The grains are of incense, 
which is the proper odour of the altar and of the 
sacrifice, and signify the perfumes wherewith was 
embalmed the sacred body of Jesus, of which this 
wax candle isa symbol. This wax light, after having, 
when extinguished, represented the death of Jesus 
Christ, when kindled, represents his resurrection ; 
or, after having represented, in a mystic sense, be- 
fore being lighted, the pillar of cloud, when lighted, 
represents the pillar of fire, which guides the cate- 
chumens in their passage through the Red sea of 
baptism, to the land of promise, that is, the state of 
grace. 

“ After this are read twelve long passages from the 
Scriptures, during which, the various lights on the 
altar and in the chapel are lighted from the three first 
mentioned, and the purple, or mourning, with which 
the altar and papal throne were covered, is removed, 
and the servants of the cardinals enter, take off their 
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purple and put on their scarlet robes, all in token 
that the mourning of their church is at an end, and 
its rejoicing for the resurrection of our Saviour about 
to begin. 

“The Pope is sometimes present at the prelimi- 
nary ceremonies, but if not, he now comes in and 
takes his place on his throne, to be present at the 
celebration of mass. During the mass, the Pope 
censes the altar once, and is himself censed thrice. 
At the conclusion of the hymn ‘ Gloria in excelsis 
Deo,’—‘ Glory be to God on high,’ the veil which 
covered the altar-piece is drawn aside, and the pic- 
ture, which is a representation of the resurrection in 
tapestry, is displayed to view in honour of that event, 
the trumpeters of the papal cavalry blow their trum- 
pets, the guns of St. Angelo are fired, and all the 
church bells in Rome are set a ringing. 

“ An ecclesiastic, kneeling before the Pope’s throne, 
says with a loud voice in Latin :— 

“¢ Holy father, I announce to you a great joy, 
which is hallelujah,’ and the service is concluded by 
the chanting of vespers.” 

Easter is accounted by the Greek church as the 
most solemn festival in all the year. Mr. Neale, in 
his ‘ History of the Holy Eastern Church,’ gives the 
following description of the midnight scene at Easter 
eve as witnessed at Athens: * There was not a light 
—not a sound; each individual of that immense mul- 
titude, filling even all the adjoining streets, remained 
still and motionless, so that even the most distant 
might catch the murmuring voices of the priests who 
were reciting the service within the church; troops 
lined the streets to see that perfect quiet was 
maintained, but assuredly it was a needless pre- 
caution, for, there was not one present who did not 
seem to share in a general feeling of gloom and 
depression, as though a heavy cloud were hanging 
over all things; and so complete was the reali- 
zation of all that these ceremonies are intended 
to convey, that I am certain the power of death, so 
awfully manifest in these last tedious hours, was 
present with each one of them. As midnight ap- 
proached, the archbishop with his priests, accom- 
panied by the king and queen, left the church, and 


stationed themselves on the platform which was. 
raised considerably from the ground, so that they+_ 


were distinctly seen by the people. Every one now 
remained in breathless expectation, holding their un- 
lighted tapers in readiness when the glad moment 
should arrive, while the priests still continued mur- 
muring their melancholy chant in a low half whisper. 
Suddenly a single report of a cannon announced that 
twelve o’clock had struck, and that Kaster-day had 
begun; then the old archbishop, elevating the cross, 
exclaimed in a loud exulting tone, ‘ Christos anesti!’ 
‘Christ is risen!’ and instantly every single indivi- 
dual of all that host took up the cry, and the vast 
multitude broke through and dispelled for ever the 
intense and mournful silence which they had main- 
tained so long, with one spontaneous shout of inde- 
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scribable joy and triumph, ‘Christ is risen!’ ‘Christ 
is risen!” At the same moment the oppressive dark- 
ness was succeeded by a blaze of light from thou- 
sands of tapers, which, communicating one from an- 
other, seemed to send streams of fire in all directions, 
rendering the minutest objects distinctly visible, and 
casting the most vivid glow on the expressive faces, 
full of exultation, of the rejoicing crowd; bands of 
music struck up their gayest strains; the roll of the 
drums through the town, and further on the pealing 
of the cannon, announced far and near these ‘glad 
tidings of great joy ;’ while from hill and plain, from 
the sea-shore and the far olive-grove, rocket after 
rocket ascending to the clear sky, answered back 
with mute eloquence that Christ is risen indeed, and 
told of other tongues that were repeating those 
words, and other hearts that leaped for joy; every- 
where men clasped each other's hands, and congra- 
tulated one another, and embraced with countenances 
beaming with delight, as though to each one sepa- 
rately some wonderful happiness had been proclaim- 
ed; and all the while, rising above the mingling of 
many sounds, each one of which was a sound of 


gladness, the aged priests were distinctly heard 


chanting forth a glorious old hymn of victory, in 
tones so loud and clear, that they seemed to have 
regained their youth and strength to tell the world 
how ‘Christ hath risen from the dead, having tram- 
pled down death by death, and haying bestowed on 
them that are in the tombs eternal life.’ It is im- 
possible to give any adequate idea of the effect of 
this scene. The sudden change from silent sorrow 
and darkness to an almost delirious joy, and a start- 
ling blaze of light spreading its unwonted brilliance 
through the night, was really like magic.” These 
Easter ceremonies are not confined to midnight ; 
on the following day the people congratulate one 
another with the words, “Jesus Christ is risen 


‘from the dead,” to which the reply is given, “The 


Lord is risen indeed,” and festivities and rejoicings 
of different kinds take place. 

The Moravians have a peculiar mode of celebrat- 
ing this sacred festival. On Easter Sunday a liturgy 
is read specially suited to the occasion, and the 
names of all their members who died in the course 
of the preceding year are called over. Every morn- 
ing also in Easter week they meet at seven o'clock 
to read the harmonies of the Gospel on the crucifix- 
ion, and other kindred topics. 

The Easter festival has from early times been held 
in high honour in the Christian church. Gregory 
Nazianzen calls it the Queen of Festivals, and de- 
clares it to excel all the others, as far as the sun ex- 
cels the rest of the heavenly bodies. Some ancient 
writers term Easter Sunday Dominica (sc. dies) 
Gaudii, the Lord’s day of joy, and in token of glad- 
ness, the Christian Emperors of Rome were accus- 
tomed to release prisoners on that day, with the ex- 
ception of those who had committed great crimes. 
Private persons also frequently gave expression to 
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their joyful feelings at this festive season by manu- 
mitting their slaves. But the festival was not lim- 
ited to Haster Sunday alone; Christians were wont 
to keep the whole week as part of the festival; hold- 
ing religious assemblies every day for prayer, preach- 
ing, and partaking of the Lord’s Supper. Nay, the 
ancient Christian Pasch included the week before 
Easter Sunday, as well as the week following it, the 
one being called the Pasch of the cross, and the other 
the Pasch of the resurrection. The author of the 
Apostolic Constitutions requires servants to rest from 
their work during the whole week. Christians also 
signalized the season by special liberality to the 
poor. Baptisms were usually celebrated at the time 
of Easter, as well as at the other annual festivals. 
Easter Eve was celebrated in the ancient Christian 
church with solemn watchings, and the carrying of 
lighted torches both in the churches and in private 
houses, by which they meant to represent the usher- 
ing in of the light of the Sun of Righteousness. 
The Sunday after Easter also, which was the con- 
clusion of the Paschal feast, was usually observed 
with great solemnity. For on this day the neophytes 
or newly baptized were wont to lay aside their white 
garments, and to commit them to the repository of 
the church. Hence it was usually known by the 
name of the Dominica (se. dies) i Albis (sc. vesti- 
bus), the Lord’s day in white garments. The Greek 
writers give it the name of the New Lord’s day, 
under which name it is mentioned in a decree of the 
council of Trullo thus: “ From the day of the Lord’s 
resurrection to the New Lord’s Day, men shall at- 
tend at church to singing, reading the Scriptures, 
and participating of the holy mysteries.” 

The law which regulates Easter in Great Britain, 
declares that whenever the full moon on or next 
after March 21st falls on a Sunday, that Sunday is 
not Easter Sunday, but the next; it also prescribes 
rules for determining Easter. Thus, there is a fixed 
rule which prevails throughout the Roman, English, 
and Scottish Episcopal churches, and from which 
the remaining Protestant churches who are in the 
habit of observing Easter vary but little. Presby- 
terian and Congregationalist churches reject the fes- 
tival of Kaster altogether, as being an institution of 
merely human appointment. 

EASTERN CHURCH. This name is usually 
given to one great division of Christendom, in con- 
tradistinction from the Western or Latin Church. 
The term Eastern Church includes various commu- 
nions, in particular the Orthodox Greek church, as 
it is termed, the Russian-Greek church, the Mono- 
physite churches, which are subdivided into the 
Jacobite church, the Coptic church, the Abyssinian 
church, the Nestorian church, the Christians of St. 
Thomas, and the Armenian church. Besides these, 
the term Eastern church is sometimes considered as 
embracing also those of the Greek and other Orien- 
tal Christians who acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Pope of Rome, and are in communion with the 


Latin church, thus being properly Papal Eastern 
churches. These last include the Maronite church, 
the Eastern Latin church, the Greek Catholic or 
Melchite church, the Armenian Catholic church, the 
Syrian Catholic church, the Chaldean Catholic 
church, and the Coptic Catholic church. 

From very early times there was a marked dis- 
tinction between the Eastern and the Western 
church, which manifested itself on various points 
both of doctrine and worship. The first great dis- 
pute which arose between them, commenced towards 
the end of the second century, in regard to the pre- 
cise time at which Easter (which see) should be 
observed. In this controversy the Eastern church, 
or that of Asia Minor, seems to have been regulated 
by a regard to the Jewish chronology, while the 
Western church, or that of Rome, was under no such 
influence. The point, however, which in this case 
formed the subject of contention, had reference to a 
festival of mere human institution. Another source 
of difference arose out of a spirit of jealousy between 
the bishop of Rome and the bishop of Constantinople. 
In the second general council, the latter dignitary 
was permitted to sit next to the occupant of the See 
of Rome, and by the council of Chalcedon, the two 
rival bishops were declared to be of equal rank. 
This decision, however, did not succeed in crushing 
the ambitious spirit of either party. On the con- 
trary, a spirit of mutual antipathy reigned between 
the two competing bishops, which broke forth on 
every fitting occasion. In the sixth century, as we 
learn from Mosheim, “The bishop of Constantinople 
not only claimed an unrivalled sovereignty over the 
Eastern churches, but also maintained that his church 
was in point of dignity no way inferior to that of 
Rome.” At length in A.D. 588, the bishop of Con- 
stantinople assumed to himself the lordly title of 
cecumenical or universal bishop; whereupon Gre- 
g ry the Great, who at that time occupied the See of 
Rome, indignant at the presumption of his rival, 
declared that whoever should take upon himself the 
title of Universal Bishop, was entitled to be consi- 
dered as the Antichrist of Scripture. And yet only 
two years after the death of Gregory, his successor 
Boniface III. sought, and obtained the title of Uni- 
versal Bishop in A. D. 606 from the Greek Emperor 
Phoeas. 

The use of images in Christian churches formed 
another topic of keen contention between the 
Eastern and Western churches, the former being 
iconoclastic in their views, that is, opposed to image- 
worship, while the latter were as keen in defending 
it. The contention which began in the eighth cen- 
tury continued to rage for years with ever-increasing 
fury, and the distinction between the two churches 
now became settled and confirmed. The last occa- 
sion on which they met in united session was at the 
second council of Nice in A.D. 787, called by the 
empress Irene in favour of image-worship. From 
that time the bitterest mutual hostility existed be- 
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tween the Eastern and the Western churches, and 
although a fruitless attempt was made in the thir- 
teenth century to promote the re-union of the two 
churches, and the council of Florence in 1442 en- 
deavoured to heal the breach, they continue divided 
down to the present day. 

The churches of the East and the West are at 
variance on various points, the most important of 
which may be briefly noticed. The first great point 
of distinction refers to the constitution of the Person 
of the Holy Ghost, in regard to which the Eastern 
Church adheres literally to the Scriptural expression, 
John xy. 26, “ Which proceedeth from the Father ;” 
while the Western or Latin church follows the ad- 
dition made in the Nicene Creed, jilioque, “and from 
the Son.” On this point the Protestant churches 
agree with the latter view. Another ground of dif- 
ference between the two churches is the authority of 
the later General Councils. In reference to the au- 
thority of the first seven General Councils they are 
both agreed, but the eighth, which is that of Constan- 
tinople held in A.D. 869, is the last council of the 
Kast that is recognized by the Western or Roman 
Church. This, however, and the subsequent West- 
em Councils are rejected by the Greek Church. 
The two churches are divided also on the subject of 
the sacraments, at least nominally. Both hold that 
there are seven sacraments, but the Greek church 
hold a distinction between their four sacraments and 
the three lesser mysteries. The Eastern churches 
reject purgatory, though the Greeks pray for the 
dead. By the Eastern church both elements in the 
eucharist are administered, but by the Western .or 
Roman church the cup is withheld from the laity. 
In the eucharist also the Greeks use leavened bread 
formed into a loaf. The Latins eat unleavened 
bread in the form of a wafer. The time of keeping 
Faster is still a cause of dispute between the two 
churches, the Eastern church always observing it on 
the day on which the Jews kept the passover, while 
the Western churches celebrate it on the eve of the 
anniversary of the resurrection. The subject of 
image-worship is still a subject of contention be- 
tween the two churches. The Greek church allows 
only the use of paintings in churches, while the Ro- 
man church does not forbid statues. A difference 
also exists between the Eastern and the Western 
churches in the mode of making the sign of the 
cross. Inthe former they move the hand from the 
right shoulder to the left while repeating the words, 
“ And of the Holy Ghost;” in the latter, the hand 
is moved from the breast to the left shoulder, and 
then to the right. In the Western church celibacy 
is enjoined upon all persons in holy orders, but in 
the Eastern church the higher clergy are alone pro- 
hibited from entering into the married state. The 
reading of the Scriptures by the laity is permitted by 
the Eastern, but discountenanced by the Western 
church. The supremacy and infallibility of the 
Pope of Rome are firmly maiutained by the Western, 


but wholly disclaimed by the Eastern church. In 
addition to these differences in doctrine and practice 
between the churches of the East and of the West, 
it may be mentioned that the Greeks regard the 
Septuagint as the authentic version of the Old Tes- 
tament, and reverence it as highly as the Latin 
church does the Vulgate, while they receive as can- 
onical all the apocryphal books comprised in the 
Greek canon. They also attach a high authority 
to the eighty-five Apostolical Constitutions. The 
Greeks commence their ecclesiastical year on the 
Ist of September, and they differ from the Western 
church in their sacred chronology, reckoning 5,500 
years from the creation to the birth of Christ. 

But while we thus rapidly sketch the points of 
distinction between the Eastern and the Western 
churches, we may also notice that there are several 
doctrines and practices in which they agree with one 
another, but differ from Protestant churches. The 
most prominent of these are the invocation and 
adoration of saints, the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
the homage paid to relics, the sacrifice of the mass, 
prayers for the dead, absolution and indulgences. 

EBIONITES, a name applied to those who, in the 
early ages of Christianity, while they professed the 
religion of Christ, agreed in observing also the Mo- 
saic law. These Judaizing Christians are first men- 
tioned under the name of Ebionites by Irenzeus, but 
considerable doubt rests upon the origin of the appel- 
lation. Tertullian, whose opinion has been adopted 
by Epiphanius and many other writers, traces it to a 
person of the name of Ebion, who has been regarded 
as the founder of the sect. Neander thinks it very 
improbable that a party embracing so many different 
shades of opinion had its origin from any single indi- 
vidual, and the more especially as no well authenti- 
cated tradition exists respecting the founder of a sect 
called Ebion. “The more accurately informed au- 


‘thorities,” says the historian, “such as Ireneeus and 


Origen, nowhere mention such a person; and all 
that we find anywhere said respecting the pretended 
Ebion, is of that vague and indefinite character which 
sounds suspicious. Origen was the first to give the 
correct derivation of this name, from the Hebrew 
word denoting poor. These Jewish Christians, then, 
were called the poor; but the question now arises, 27 
what sense was this appellation originally applied to 
them? And with this is connected another,—by 
whom first was this appellation given them? Upon 
the resolution of these questions it must depend, 
whether the appellation is to be understood as a 
term of reproach or of praise. Now it appears evi- 
dent, from an explanation which Epiphanius cites 
from the mouths of the very people in question, that, 
in his time, the Ebionites regarded it as an epithet 
which they had bestowed on themselves. But al- 
though the Ebionites did actually appropriate and 
sanction the name, it might nevertheless be true and 
wholly consistent with this fact, that the epithet was 
originally bestowed on them by their adversaries; 
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while they might afterwards apply it to themselves, 
either in the same or a different sense; since what 
was considered by their opponents a term of re- 
proach, might be regarded, from their own point of 
view, as an honourable title. 

“Origen, who, as we have said, first presented the 
correct explanation of the word, applies the designa- 
tion, ‘poor,’ to the meagre religious system, the 
poverty of faith that characterized this party. In 
this sense, the term may have been applied to them 
by pagan Christians; but it cannot be supposed that 
pagan Christians would have chosen a Hebrew word 
to express this character. It is far more natural to 
suppose that the inventors of this name were Jews; 
and at the particular position of these Jews, it might 
be used and understood to denote a poor, meagre way 
of thinking, especially if this notion be defined ac- 
cording to the acute and ingenious suggestion of a 
distinguished modern inquirer in this department of 
learning; namely, that in the mouth of those Jews 
who were expecting a Messiah in wisible glory, it 
would designate such as could believe in a poor, ab- 
ject, crucified Messiah, like Jesus. Yet even this 
explanation, taken by itself, seems not the most 
simple and natural; and, indeed, the author of it 
himself joins it with the other, about to be men- 
tioned. What objection is there to understand this 
word in the literal and obvious sense, as a designa- 
tion of the poorer class among the people of the na- 
* tion? We know, in fact, what reproach was cast 
upon the Christian faith by the hierarchical party 
among the Jews, because none but those belonging 
to the ignorant and poorer class of the people would 
openly profess it, (John vii. 49;) and the like objec- 
tion was made to Christianity by the pagans. Thus 
it may be explained, how the Christians among the 
Jews came to be designated as the poor; and this 
name, which was employed by them to designate the 
Christians generally, would afterwards naturally be 
employed by the pagan Christians, without any 
knowledge of the meaning of the name, to designate 
that portion of believers who were distinguished 
from the rest by their observance of their Mosaic 
law. When we observe that the same thing hap- 
pened in the case of another name which was origi- 
nally a common appellation for all Christians among 
the Jews, the name ‘Nazarenes,’ it may serve to 
confirm the above supposition.” 

The Ebionite doctrine, it may be remarked gen- 
erally, was simply the engrafting of the Jewish upon 
the Christian system. We find the Judaizing party 
beginning to develope itself in the days of the apos- 
tles, when some persons, who evidently maintained 
the perpetual obligation of the law of Moses, wished 
to compel Paul to yield to their views in circumcis- 
ing Titus, a Gentile convert. The apostle success- 
fully resisted their pretensions, but shortly after in- 
dividuals belonging to the same party followed him 
to Antioch, where they stirred up a controversy that 
threatened to produce a schism in the church, An 
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appeal was made to the apostles and elders in coun- 
cil assembled in Jerusalem, who decided in favour of 
the Gentiles. Notwithstanding the apostolic decree 
which was then issued, the Judaizers gradually in- 
creased in numbers, and at length formed a powerful 
party in the church, so as to disturb the peace, and 
even to endanger the safety of the apostle of the 
Gentiles. Such were the Ebionites of the first cen- 
tury, who, indignant at the unflinching support which 
Paul gave to the claims of the Gentiles, attempted 
to weaken the force of his advocacy by representing 
his abandonment of Judaism as originating in un- 
worthy motives. It was in the second century, how- 
ever, that this Judaizing party received the name of 
Ebionites. Their principles were now more fully 
developed and carried out to their legitimate conclu- 
sions. ‘They looked upon Christianity solely from a 
Jewish point of view. Jesus they regarded as sim- 
ply a man remarkable for his piety, and chosen on 
that account to be the Messiah, but altogether igno- 
rant of any special Divine call to such an office until 
it was revealed to him by the reappearance of the 
prophet Elijah, and thereupon he received power 
from on high to exercise his Messiahship, and to at- 
test his authority by the performance of miraculous 
deeds. It was at his baptism, they alleged, by John 
the Baptist, who, in this case represented Elijah, 
that Jesus was first made aware of the high office 
with which he was invested. To support their 
views, the Ebionites set forth a revision of the Gos- 
pel history, under the name of the Gospel of the 
Hebrews, fragments of which have been preserved 
by Epiphanius and Justin. In this work they re- 
presented the baptism of Christ as simply the out- 
ward visible descent of the Holy Spirit, to impart to 
Jesus the consciousness of his Divine call to the 
Messiahship, and to make known the fact to John. 
That the event might be painted in the most impres- 
sive aspect, accordingly, light was represented as 
shining round about the place, and fire bursting forth 
from the Jordan. Irenzeus says, that they reverenced 
Jerusalem as if it were the house of God. They 
lived in constant expectation of the second coming 
of Christ, believing that he would return to Jerusa- 
lem and re-establish the Theocracy there. 

Origen speaks of two classes of Ebionites, those 
who denied the miraculous conception of our Lord, 
and those who admitted it, the former party believ- 
ing that the operation of the Holy Spirit upon Jesus 
commenced at his baptism ; the latter party believ- 
ing that it commenced at his conception in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary. The CLEMENTINES 
(which see), an apocryphal production of the second 
century, contains the same Judaizing views which 
were professed by the Ebionites. Jerome describes 
a sect of the same kind as having been seen by him 
at Bercea in Syria, near the close of the fourth 
century, passing, however, not under the name of 
Ebionites, but under that of Nazarenes (which 
see). 
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EBLIS, the name by which the Mohammedans 
describe the Devil (see ANGELS, Evin). 

EBRBUHARITES, an order of monks among 
the Mohammedans, who derived their name from their 
founder, Ebrbuhar, the scholar of Nacshbendi, who 
came from Persia to Europe in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, to propagate their faith. The sect professed 
to surrender all care about worldly concerns, and 
to give themselves wholly up to the contemplation 
of eternal objects. They were wont to tell foolish 
stories of their founder, such as that he was nourished 
with barley bread, oil of olives, honey and grapes, 
yet that he took food only three times a-year. The 
Ebrbuharites fasted on Mondays and Thursdays, but 
notwithstanding their profession of superior sane- 
tity, they were esteemed heretics by the Moham- 
medans generally, because they refused to go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, alleging that the journey was 
unnecessary, as they were permitted in secret vi- 
sion, while sitting in their cells, to behold the holy 
city. 

ECALESIA, a festival held by the ancient Ro- 
mans in honour of Jupiter. 

ECATESIA, a festival celebrated among the an- 
cient Greeks in honour of Hecate. 

ECCLESIA. See Cuurcu. 

ECCLESIA APOSTOLICA (Lat. the Apostolic 
church), a name applied by Irenzeus, in the second 
century, to the Church of Rome, the great capital of 
the world. The name probably originated from the 
universally diffused belief that both Paul and Peter 
had taught in the Roman church, and honoured it by 
their martyrdom. To this church, from its position in 
the metropolis of the Roman Empire, the greater por- 
tion of the Western churches could appeal as to their 
common mother. Thus it came gradually to assume 
an authority over the other churches, which, com- 
bining with other circumstances, led at length to the 
primacy of the Roman bishop. See Pore. 

ECCLESIA MATRIX (Lat. the Mother church), 
a term applied in ancient times to the cathedral 
church, to which all the clergy of a city or diocese 
belonged. 

ECCLESLE CAUSIDICI (Lat. church-lawyers), 
the name applied in ancient times to ecclesiastical 
CHANCELLORS (which see). - : 

ECCLESIASTERION, a term sometimes used in 
early times to denote the church-building as distin- 
guished from the ecclesia, or members of the Chris- 
tian church. 

ECCLESIASTICS, a term applied to Christians 
by Eusebius, Origen, Epiphanius, and Cyril of Je- 
rusalem, who sought thus to distinguish them from 
Jews, Gentiles, and heretics. The name, however, 
was even in the most remote antiquity used more 
frequently to denote the clergy as distinguished from 
the laity or ordinary members of the churches. In 
the middle ages it was customary to give the name 
of ecclesiastics to the subordinate officers of the 
church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. 
(ECCLESIASTICAL). 

ECCLESIECDICI -(Gr. church lawyers), the 
CHANCELLORS (which see) of bishops. 

ECDICES, officers who, as lateral judges, attend 
a Greek patriarch in the exercise of his official func- 
tions. 

ECHETLANUS, (Gr. echetle, a ploughshare), a 
hero whom the Athenians were commanded by the 
oracle to worship, because he had mysteriously ap- 
peared during the battle of Marathon, and slain 
many of the barbarians with his plough; yet after 
the battle, when sought for, he could nowhere be 
found. 

ECLECTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
DRIAN SCHOOL. 

ECLIPSE. This striking natural phenomenon 
has in all ages given rise, among those who are un- 
acquainted with its true nature and cause, to feel- 
ings of anxiety, and even awe. ‘There appears to be 
a conflict between the-sun and the moon, and the 
world on which we live and move seems to be 
threatened with immediate and final destruction. 
The consequence has been, that, in almost all hea- 
then nations, an eclipse has been viewed with the 
utmost anxiety andalarm. Livy tells us that among 
the ancient Romans, when an eclipse of the moon 
occurred, the people rent the air with shouts mingled 
with the beating of iron pots and vessels. The 
Egyptians struck their musical instruments with un- — 
usual force, imagining thereby to frighten away 
Typhon, the genius of evil, who, they thought, was 
engaged in mortal conflict with the sun. The same 
practice is said to be followed in several parts of 
Western and Central Africa under the impression 
that the sun is dragging the moon across the hea- 
vens, and that the world is approaching its end. 
Among the Peruvians, it was firmly believed that 
the world would be destroyed by the fall of one of 
the heavenly bodies, and that the moon, if totally 
eclipsed, would perish and fall from the sky to the 
earth, Accordingly, they set their dogs a-howling 
under an impression that these animals were the spe- 
cial favourites of the moon. Among several tribes 
of the South American Indians, there is an impres- 
sion that when the moon is eclipsed, she is in the 
agonies of death, and, therefore, they utter loud cries 
and lamentations, and the women, drowned in tears, 
run to hide each a burning brand in the earth from 
the fear that should the moon die every fire will 
expire also, except what is hidden from view. Some 
of the tribes scourge the young people during the 
eclipse, as if by their follies they had brought about 
this calamity. Many nations have, like the Egyp- 
tians, believed that the phenomenon was caused by 
a malevolent being who was wishing to swallow up 
the moon. According to the Scandinavian Edda 
there are two wolves; the one called Sk6ll, pursues 
the sun, and shall one day overtake and devour her ; 
the other called Hati, runs before her, and as eagerly 
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pursues the moon, which will on the last day be 
eaught by him. Among the Creek Indians of Ala- 
bama, it is a large dog which is threatening to devour 
che sun. Some of the South American Indians shoot 
arrows in the air during an eclipse, with the view of 


killing the dogs or boars which they suppose are’ 


gnawing at the moon, and causing it to bleed. In 
China and the Philippine islands, it is a dragon 
which they believe causes an eclipse, whether of the 
sun or moon. The Hindus ascribe it to a demon 
called Rahores. Both the Chinese and Hindus, when 
an eclipse occurs, raise loud cries, and beat on all 
manner of musical instruments as long as the fright- 
ful phenomenon lasts. 

ECRAR (Arab. confession of sins). 
confession of sins is reckoned by Mohammedans to 
be the fifth capital and fundamental article of the 
Christian religion. It is the doctrine of the Koran 
that God will pardon those who confess their sins. 

ECSTATICI, a kind of diviners among the an- 


‘cient Greeks, who were wont to fall into a trance, in 


which they continued a considerable time deprived 
of all sense and motion, and on their recovery they 
gave marvellous accounts of what they had seen and 
heard. In Roman Catholic countries, also, in mo- 
dern times, stories have frequently been told of in- 
dividuals who have been in a state of ecstasis or 
trance, in the course of which they saw and con- 
versed with the Virgin Mary and other saints. 
ECTHESIS (Gr. exposition), a formulary drawn up 
A.D. 639, by order of the Greek emperor Heraclius, 
with the view of accomplishing the re-union of the 
MonopuysiTes (which see) with the dominant 
church. The document was prepared after consulta- 
tion on the subject with the patriarch Sergius of 
Constantinople, and was so artfully composed, that, 
while it professed to be an exposition of faith, it con- 
cealed the difference which existed between the Eu- 
tychians and the orthodox in regard to their views 
of the constitution of the Person of Christ. The 
heresy of Eutychius had been condemned by the 
council of Chalcedon, and the Emperor hoped, by 
issuing the Ecthesis, to induce the bishops to submit 
to the decrees of the council. Heraclius seems to 
have had no wish to make this formulary universal 
in the church, but simply to introduce it into those 
provinces where the Monophysite party chiefly pre- 
vailed, and where he hoped it might lead to their 
union with the Catholic church. It was remarkably 
successful among the Monophysites in Egypt and 
the surrounding provinces, thousands of whom joined 
the dominant church. The patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch embraced the Monothelite doctrine 
which was taught in the Ecthesis. Others, however, 
opposed both the doctrine and the document. The 
controversy, instead of being assuaged by the concil- 
iatory formula, became more violent than ever. Paul 
of Constantinople warmly espoused the Monothelite 
doctrine, and favoured the Ecthesis, while many of 
the Eastern and the whole of the Western bishops 
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were violently opposed to the opinions of Paul, 
and actually made an application to the Pope to 
excommunicate him along with all who held Mono- 
thelite opinions. The Catholic doctrine, which 
was Dyothelite, was strongly maintained by a monk 
named Maximus, who conducted a public discussion 
on the controverted point, and with such success, 
that Pyrrhus, his opponent in the debate, declared 
himself a convert to the Dyothelite views, and in 
company with Maximus set out for Rome, where he 
publicly abjured the Monothelite heresy, joined the 
Roman church, and was appointed patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. On leaving Rome after this public dis- 
play, Pyrrhus proceeded to Ravenna, and there so 
lemnly withdrew his recent recantation, and placed 
himself at the head of the Monothelite party in that 
city. On hearing intelligence of the strange conduct 
of Pyrrhus, Pope Theodore was almost frantic with 
indignation. He immediately convened an assem- 
bly of the clergy, excommunicated Pyrrhus with the 
most fearful anathemas, and calling for the conse- 
crated wine of the sacrament, mingled a portion of it 
with the ink, and with the mixture signed the sen- 
tence of excommunication, which was to consign the 
treacherous apostate to the regions of despair. 
Meanwhile, to appease the wrath of the Pope, and 
conciliate if possible the Western bishops, the patri- 
arch Paul caused the Ecthesis to be removed from 
the gates of the church of Constantinople, and an- 
other document, called the Type or formulary, to be 
substituted in its place, the object of the Type being 
to forbid, under severe penalties, all disputes what- 
ever, on the subject of the will or wills of Christ, 
and the mode of its or their operation. Before the 
suppression of the Ecthesis, however, had become 
known at Rome, the Pope, by the advice of the 
African bishops, had excommunicated Paul with 
great solemnity, and declared him divested of all 
ecclesiastical power and dignity. This rash act, on 
the part of the Pope, was wholly disregarded by the 
emperor and the great mass of the Eastern clergy, 
while the patriarch himself was so enraged that he 
imprisoned the apocrisarii, or Pope’s ambassadors, 
who brought him the sentence, and even whipped 
some of their retinue. On the death of Pope Theo- 
dore, A. D. 649, his successor Martin, as soon as he 
ascended the papal chair, summoned a council at 
Rome, and condemned not only the Monothelite 
doctrine, and “the impious Ecthesis,” as he termed 
it, but also “the most wicked Type lately published 
against the Catholic church, by the most serene Em- 
peror Constantine, at the instigation of Paul, the 
pretended bishop of Constantinople.” The insult 
conveyed in this decree was instantly resented by 
the emperor. The Pope was taken prisoner, and 
conveyed to Naxos, a small island in the Grecian 
Archipelago ; thence he was carried to the imperial 
court, and after a mock form of trial, accompanied 
with cruel insult and abuse, he was stripped of his 
sacerdotal garments, condemned, degraded, and sent 
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into exile, on the inhospitable shores of the Taurica 
Chersonesus, where he died a. D. 656. See Eury- 
CHIANS, MONOTHELITES. 

ECTYPOMATA (Gr, effigies or figures), gifts of 
a peculiar kind, which began to be made to churches 
probably about the middle of the fifth century. 
They are first mentioned by Theodoret, who tells us 
that when any one obtained the benefit of a signal 
cure from God in any member of his body, such as 
his eyes, hands, or feet, he then brought his ectypoma, 
the image or figure of the part cured, in silver or 
gold, to be hung up in the church to God, as a me- 
morial of his favour. Such a practice prevailed 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and also 
among the Egyptians. To this custom there is an 
evident allusion in 1 Sam. vi. 4, where we find the 
Philistines sending their golden emerods and mice, 
figures of the objects by which they had suffered, as 
an offering to the God of Israel. In Roman Catho- 
lic countries, figures of parts of the body healed are 
often seen suspended upon the walls of the churches. 
See ANATHEMATA. 

EDDA, a celebrated production of northern an- 
tiquity, to which we are principally indebted for our 
knowledge of the Scandinavian mythology. The 
learned have been much divided in opinion as to the 
original derivation of the term Edda, but the most 
probable explanation of the word is that which is 
given by Olafsen, who derives it from the obsolete 
verb eda, to teach. There are two works which are 
known by the name of Edda, the one in verse, the 
other in prose. The Poetic or Elder Edda, as it is 
often called, consists of thirty-nine poems, which 


were collected by Semund Sigfusson, surnamed the 


Learned, towards the latter end of the eleventh or be- 
ginning of the twelfth century. The oldest and the 
most interesting of the whole of this collection of 
poems is the Vélusp4, or Song of the Prophetess, 
which is supposed to have been publicly recited at 
the religious festival of the summer solstice. It 
contains the whole system of Scandinavian mytho- 
logy. The only one of these poems which is of a 
practical character, is the Hévamal, the discourse of 
the sublime, which contains a tolerably complete 
code of morality. 

The Prosaic or Younger Edda is generally ascribed 
to Snorri Sturlason, who was born of a distinguished 
Icelandic family in A, D. 1178, and was killed A. p. 
1241. This production, which in its present form 
dates from the thirteenth century, forms, irrespec- 
tive of the Prologue and Epilcgue, which were pro- 
bably written by Snorri himself, a complete synopsis 
of Scandinavian mythology derived principally from 
the Poetical Edda. Dr. Henderson, in the Appendix 
to his ‘Iceland,’ gives the following sketch of the 
different parts of the Prose Edda: “The prosaic 
Edda is a collection of various treatises, which are 
designed to elucidate the mythology of the ancient 
Scandinavians, and render more intelligible to younger 
poets the number of obscure and difficult passages in 


the works of their predecessors, and more especially 
in the odes of the Edda we have just described. It 
begins with a most absurd and ridiculous preface, 
which has evidently been prefixed to the work by 
some transcriber, tracing the connection of the north- 
ern nations with those of antiquity, and carrying back 
their genealogical relations to the original families 
enumerated in the book of Genesis. Then follow what 
are called the Demisdgur, or ‘ Dialogues,’ explana 

tory of the origin of the gods, the creation of the 
world, the principal events which are to fill up the 
period of the duration of the world, the final confla- 
gration, the destruction of the gods, &e. The second 
division of the work comprehends the Kenningar, 
or ‘ Instructions ;’ a digest of poetical phraseology, 
founded on, and illustrated by, quotations from the 
principal Skalds. We here find not fewer than one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven synonymes ef Odin; twenty- 
four of a bear; sixty-four of fire ; sixty-five of gold, 
&c. The third treatise is called Skélda, or ‘The 
Poetics ;’ and consists of a dissertation on the Ice- 
landic alphabet, and a number of rules respecting the 
use of rhetorical and poetical figures. To this is 
appended Snorri’s Héttalykil, or ‘The Key of Ver- 
sification ;’ giving a view of the structure and mea- 
sure of the different sorts of verse in use among the 
northern poets.” 

It seems quite plain that the Edda, instead of being 
the production of any single individual, is the result 
of the separate labours of different individuals at dif- 
ferent periods of time. The persons most probably 
concerned in reducing the Edda to its present form 
were Szemund Sigfusson, Snorri Sturlason, and Olaf 
Thordarsen, the nephew of Snorri. The Edda of 
Szemund was first sent from Iceland by the learned 
Bishop Svenson, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It is beautifully written on parchment, 
and is still preserved in the Royal Library of Copen- 
hhagen. There exists also a number of paper codices 
containing various readings, many of which greatly 
elucidate the original text. Of Snorri’s Edda, there 
exist two principal codices written on parchment; 
viz., the Wormian MS. in the University Library of 
Copenhagen, and the Upsala MS. preserved in the 
Library of that University, besides a number of 
manuscripts on paper to be met with in different 
libraries on the Continent. There is a copy of the 
Upsala Codex preserved among the Marshall MSS. 
in Oxford. The first edition of the Edda was pub- 
lished by Resenius, along with a Latin and Danish 
version, at Copenhagen in 1665, but it contains only 
the part composed by Snorri, with the addition of the 
Véluspé and Hévamal. The latest and most correct 
edition is that which was published by the learned 
Professor Rask in 1818. See ScANDINAVIA (RE- 
LIGION OF). 

EDHEMI, a monastic order among the Moham- 
medans. It was founded by Ibrahim ebn-Edhem, 
who died at Damascus 4.D. 777. His disciples say 
that he was a slave, an Abyssinian by birth, that he 
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always desired to please God, regularly read the 
Koran in the mosques, prayed day and night with 
his face to the ground, and often repeated these 
words, “O Lord, thou hast given me so much wis- 
dom as that I clearly know I am under thy direction, 
and therefore scorning all power and dominion, I re- 
sign myself to the speculation of philosophy and a 
holy life.” Edhem established a strictly ascetic 
order, who gave themselves much to prayer and fast- 
ing; their food being of barley bread, and their cloth- 
ing of a thick coarse cloth, with a woollen cap upon 
their heads, surrounded by a turban, and a white 
linen cloth striped with red, round their necks, They 
professed to discourse with Enoch in the wilderness. 

EDICT OF NANTES. See NANTES (EDICT OF). 

EDOMITES (RELIGION OF THE). Little is known 
concerning the religion of this ancient people. 
Though in the first stage of their history they ap- 
pear, from the message which Moses sent them, 
Num. xx. 14—17, to have been worshippers of the 
true God, they lapsed in course of time into gross 
idolatry. On this account a perpetual enmity ex- 
isted between them and the Israelites. ‘That they 
were idolaters is plain from Josephus, who mentions 
one of their idols named Koze, which they wor- 
shipped before Hyrcanus compelled them to conform 
to the rites and observances of the Jewish law. In 
consequence of their submission to circumcision, 
Josephus thinks that they became proselytes of the 
gate, or wholly Jews. Yet when Herod was raised 
to the throne of Judea, Antigonus upbraided him 
with being an Idumean or a half-Jew, whereas the 
kingdom ought to have been given to one of the 
royal family according to ancient custom. Josephus 
always speaks of Herod the Great as an Edomite, 
though he admits Herod’s father, Antipater, to have 
been of the same people with the Jews. In the first 
century after Christ, the name of Idumean was lost 
and quite disused. 

EDRIS (Arab. the student), one of the appella- 
tions of the prophet Enoch among the Mohamme- 
dans. He was the third of the prophets, and the 
greatest, according to the Arabians, that flourished 
in the antediluvian world. They represent him as 
having been commissioned to preach to the Cainites, 
but they rejected his doctrine, and in consequence 
he waged war upon them, and made them servants 
and slaves of the true believers. He is also said to 
have ordered the faithful to treat all future infidels 
in a similar manner, being thus the originator of 
religious wars, and the first who inculcated the duty 
of persecuting infidels. To Edris is attributed the 
invention of the pen, the needle, the sciences cf 
astronomy and arithmetic, and the arts of magic and 
divination. He is alleged to have written thirty 
treatises, of which, however, only one has escaped 
the ravages of time, and is called by his name, being 
styled the Book of Enoch, an apocryphal work, 
which is held in great estimation by the Orientals. 

EDULICA, or Epusa, a goddess among the an- 
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cient Romans, who was believed to watch over chil- 
dren and to bless their food. 

EED-EL-KORBAN (Pers., festival of the sacri- 
fice), a festival celebrated among the Persian Mo- — 
hammedans, in honour of the patriarch Abraham. 
The day before the feast about four hundred camels 
are collected from the neighbouring country, and 
the first that rises after resting is chosen as the vic- 
tim, shot and speared. ‘This feast is distinct from 
the Behul Bairam, which is also kept in memory of 
Abraham, See ABRAHAM’s SACRIFICE (FEAST OF). 

EFFRONTES (Lat. ex, from, frons, the forehead), 
a heretical sect which arose in Transylvania in the 
sixteenth century. They derived their name from a 
strange custom which they are said to have had, of 
shaving their foreheads till they bled, and then 
anointing them with oil. This was their mode of 
baptism and initiation into the sect. They denied 
the existence of the Holy Ghost, believing the ex- 
pression to denote nothing more than the operation 
of God upon the mind. 

EGBO YOUNG, an idol worshipped by the na- 
tives of Old Calabar in Western Africa. It is a 
human skull stuck upon the top of a stick with a few 
feathers tied to it. One of these idols is found in 
almost every house where the inmates still adhere 
to their former idolatry. Mr. Waddell, a missionary 
in that district, gives the following account of an 
Egbo procession and dance. “Ere long two Egbo 
runvers, in their usual harlequin costume, entered the 
town to clear the streets. The bells at their waists 
gave notice of their approach, and their long whips 
made common folk keep at a distance. They cleared 
only the middle of the street—the main street is 
wide—while the sides were thronged with unmo- 
lested spectators. Another person, also curiously 
dressed and painted, but of a different character, ad- 
vanced with slow and solemn pace into the area be- 
fore the palaver-house, holding a long staff, and with 
bowed head, and muttering to himself, marched pen- 
sively round and round unobservant of all about him, 
like some hermit from the wilds in a fit of abstrac- 
tion. Soon two others, enveloped in gay cloths and 
crowned with flowers, appeared, and paraded the 
town as proud as peacocks. These characters served 
to entertain the crowd, and keep alive expectation 
of what more novel and imposing was coming 
They were greeted with shouts by the populace. 

“At length the procession came into view, the 
king at its head in robes of office, and carrying the 
mace or grand baton, silvered all over and orna- 
mented with ribbons. These things make a show, 
and, when the heads of a country can get up shows, 
the lower members are expected to be in ecstasies. 
Wiser men, in wiser countries, can get up shows for 
public admiration; and this here, was something like 
a Lord Mayor's show in little. The procession ar- 
ranged before the palaver-house. In the midst of 
the space stood an immense flag-staff recently erected, 
a single mangrove tree not less than seventy, to 
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eighty feet high; and fast to that above hung a 
magnificent British ensign of yellow and red. There 
was not wind enough to spread it, and it hung in 
vast folds on the ground many fathoms down. I 
should like to have seen it flying in the wind from 
such a mast-head. 

“The king made proclamation, which at short in- 
tervals was responded to by the deep tones of the 
Egbo drum. This done, six men dressed in the 
highest style of Egbo fashion, began to dance before 
the king—and such a dance! hornpipes, jigs, strath- 
speys, and reels were nothing. They ran and leaped, 
pranced and capered up and down, round and round, 
now fast, now slow, stopping*suddenly to bow and 
scrape, then flinging away in surpassing style. It 
was inimitable. I wish the advocates and practi- 
tioners of that ball-room exercise had witnessed it. 
It would put them out of countenance. That done, 
the procession advanced towards the palaver-house, 
and enclosed the entrance to it in a small circle. 
Young Eyo came to me where I stood, and smiling, 
said, ‘This be very fine.’ ‘ Well tell me what Egho 
be?’ ‘When you buy Egbo you saby,’ was his re- 
ply. ‘I buy Egbo!’ ‘Yes,’ he responded, ‘you be 
Calabar gentleman now. Next year I think my 
father make you buy Egbo.’ ‘ Well, suppose I buy 
it, tell me what good it will do me?’ ‘O, plenty 
good,’ he answered; ‘any thing you like to do, you 
can do it.’ ‘But I donot want to be able to do every 
thing I like ; lest by and by I might do something bad. 
I want to do only what God likes.’ He ejaculated, 
‘Oh!’ significantly, and perhaps would have ex- 
pressed his ideas of my objections more fully, had 
not his name been called by his father, and repeated 
by a number of other voices, and answered by him- 
self with an alacrity that soon carried him through 
the crowd to his father’s side. Soon after the sound 
of Egbo was heard inside the palaver-house, when 
all the privileged instantly rushed in, and I returned 
to my domicile. 

“The noises were continued all Saturday evening ; 
and as Sabbath was grandbrass Egbo day, when nei- 
ther man, woman, nor child, with the exception of a 
few great gentlemen, is allowed to walk about, the 
usual religious services could not be held. The town 
was perfectly still, but soon after the darkening, the 
horrid bawling and drumming was resumed, and con- 
tinued all night, to be relieved in the morning only 
by numerous volleys of musketry. The crying is 
performed by a band of women, who follow it profes- 
sionally, accompanied usually by many others, who 
chime in from time to time as feeling or fashion dic- 
tates. They vary their cries, and some ingenuity is 
required in devising the different systems of cries. 
But no taste or music is discoverable in them, no 
pathos is expressed; they do not approach within 
any calculable distance of a tuneful dirge, or sad and 
wild koinah, the old Irish funeral ery which in my 
boyhood I so often heard.” 

EGERIA. See AUGERIA. 
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EGG (MunpAne). In the cosmogonies of many 
heathen nations, both of ancient and of modern times, 
the egg occupies a very prominent place, as repre- 
senting the world in its transition from its primitive 
chaotic state to its fully organized and orderly con- 
dition. In the Rig-Véda of ancient Hinduism, the 
Supreme Spirit is represented as producing an egg, 
and from the egg is evolved a world. At a later 
period Brahma is set forth as depositing in the pri- 
mordial waters an egg shining like gold. In ancient 
Egypt we find CnepH (which see), the Creator or 
Demiurgus, producing an egg, the symbol of the 
world. In the Sandwich Islands, an eagle is repre- 
sented as depositing an egg in the primordial waters ; 
and among the Finns it is an aquatic bird. In the 
old Celtic legends, the mundane egg was produced 
by a serpent, which had no sooner brought it forth 
than it hastened to devour it. The ancient Lace- 
demonians spoke of Jupiter as having visited Leda 
in the disguise of a swan, in consequence of which 
she produced two eggs, from the one of which issued 
Helena, and from the other the twin Dioscuri. Elis 
also had its two heroes sprung from a silver egg, 
ealled the Molionides, Molione their mother being 
the goddess of labour. A legend of the Peruvians 
speaks of a virgin seduced by a god, and giving birth 
to two eggs, the one containing Apo-catéquil, the 
prince of evil, an idol reverently worshipped in the 
country; the other containing Piguérao- catéquil, 
who raised up his mother from the dead. The one 
being in this case represented evil, and the other 
good; the one death, and the other life. The Ton- 
quinese have a legend, as we learn from Marini, that 
the princess Au-leo produced a hundred eggs, from 
which came forth as many male children. To pre- 
vent quarrels among this numerous progeny, the 
father and mother agreed to separate, and to retire 
each with the half of their offspring, the one to the 
sea-coast, and the other to the mountains. Accord- 
ing to Father Martini, the Chinese acknowledge the 
creation of a first man, whom they call Puoncu. 
This man derived his being from an egg, the shell of 
which was snatched up to heaven, the white ex- 
panded through the air, and the yolk remained upon 
the earth. 

But while the mundane egg represents the world 
in its first creation, it is often found also as emble- 
matic of its renovation, after having been purified by 
fire. Herodotus relates, accordingly, that the Phoe- 
nix buried the body of its father in a mass of myrrh 
of the form of an egg. The modern Jews in several 
places make use of eggs in funeral feasts, probably 
in token of the resurrection. In Russia also the 
eggs used at the Paschal season are understood to 
have the same emblematic signification. 

The following system of Japanese cosmogony. 
which includes the mundane egg, is given by Kla- 
proth, as contained in an imperfect volume of 
Chinese and Japanese chronology, printed in Japan, 
in Chinese characters, without date, but which for 
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more than a hundred years past has been in the 
Royal Library of Paris: “At first the heaven and 
the earth were not separated, the perfect principle 
and the imperfect principle were not disjoined; 
chaos, under the form of an egg, contained the breath 
[of life], self-produced, including the germs of all 
things. Then what was pure and perfect ascended 
upwards, and formed the heavens (or sky), while 
what was dense and impure coagulated, was precipi- 
tated and produced the earth. The pure and excel- 
lent principles formed whatever was light, whilst what- 
ever was dense and impure descended by its own 
gravity ; consequently the sky was formed prior to 
the earth. After their completion, a divine being 
(Cami) was born in the midst of them. Hence, it 
has been said, that at the reduction of chaos, an 
island of soft earth emerged, as a fish swims upon 
the water. At this period a thing resembling a 
shoot of the plant [asst Hryanthus Japonicus] was 
produced between the heavens and the earth. This 
shoot was metamorphosed and became the god [first 
of the seven superior gods] who hears the honorific 
title of Kamz toko kontsi-no mikoto, that is to say, the 
verierable one who constantly supports the empire.” 

There is a pazoda at Miaco in Japan, consecrated 
to a hieroglyphic bull, on a large square altar, and 
composed of solid gold. His neck is adorned with a 
very costly collar, but what particularly attracts at- 
tention is an egg, which he pushes with his horns, 
while he seizes it between his fore-feet. This bull 
is placed on the summit of a rock, and the egg floats 
in water, which is enclosed within a hollow space. 
The egg represents the chaos. The whole world, 
say the Japanese, was enclosed at the time of ehaos 
within this egg, which swam upon the surface of the 
waters. The bull observing this egg, broke the 
shell of it by goring it with his horns, and so created 
the world, and by his breath formed the human spe- 
cies. Among the ancient Persians, AHRIMAN 
(which see), the evil principle, created twenty-four 
genil, which he enclosed in an egg, while Ormuad, the 
good principle, created the same number of genii, 
which he also enclosed in an egg. By the break- 
ing of these eggs, the Persians accounted for the mix- 
ture of good and evil in the present state of things. 
Thus in some systems of cosmogony the egg is used 
as an emblem of the world emerging from the chao- 
tic mass, and in others it denotes chaos itself. The 
Phoenicians are said indeed to have worshipped an 
ege. 

EGOTHEISTS. See Mysrics, PANTHEISTS. 

EGYPTIANS (RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT). It 
is surprising how early Egypt, which was the cradle 
of the arts and sciences, must have fallen into the 
grossest idolatry. Nay, mythologists are generally 
agreed that this was the first country in which origi- 
nated the worship of false gods. By what gradual 
steps the Egyptians came to adore the creature in 
preference to the Creator it is difficult to trace. At 
a very remote period, they seem to have used hiero- 
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glyphical signs and emblems to denote abstract con- 
ceptions and the attributes of the Deity; and, as is 
believed by Le Pluche and other writers, these figu- 
rative representations were afterwards made instru- 
ments of superstition and idolatry. Thus they looked 
upon the sun as an emblem of the Almighty, as 
being the grandest object in creation, and therefore 
best fitted to denote the Creator; and besides, they 
employed the figure of a circle at once as an image 
of the sun and an emblem of eternity; at length 
calling both the sun and its symbol, the Eternal, and 
directing their devotions through these outward 
visible emblems, in process of time they lost sight of 
the great and glorious Being who is alone entitled 
to the homage and adoration of the whole intellec- 
tual creation. Religion, instead of being a series of 
all-important abstract principles addressed to the 
mind and the heart of man, passed into the attractive 
form, attractive at least to the outward eye, of a 
series of pictorial representations, which were only 
revealed to the initiated in their true nature and sig- 
nification. Thus, according to the secret teaching of 
the Egyptian priesthood, Oszrts is the Supreme Be- 
ing, the God of gods; but being possessed of a va~ 
riety of attributes, each of which is Divine, these are 
individually represented under different names, and 
by different emblems, as themselves gods. Thus 
Osiris, as evolving the material universe, is Ammon 
or. Jupiter-Ammon, and aptly symbolized by the 
sun, who evolves by his light and heat the flowers 
and fruits of the earth. Osiris, as wisdom, exercis- 
ing the perfection of his creative energy, and realiz- 
ing in outward creation the inward ideas of the 
Divine mind, is another deity called Ptha. As good- 
ness, and the beneficent author of all good, life, and 
happiness, Osiris is still another deity, though bear- 
ing the same name of Osiris. On the Supreme 
Being of the Egyptian mythology, Sir John G. Wil- 
kinson observes: “ Osiris, in his mysterious charac- 
ter, was the greatest of the Egyptian deities; but 
little is known of those undivulged secrets, which the 
ancients took so much care in concealing; so cau- 
tious indeed were the initiated, that they made a 
scruple even of mentioning his name. His principal 
office, as an Egyptian deity, was to judge the dead, 
and rule over that kingdom where the souls of good 
men were admitted to eternal felicity. Seated on his 
throne, accompanied by Isis and Nephthys, with the 
four genii of Amenti, who stand on a lotus growing 
from the waters, in the centre of the divine abode, he 
receives the account of the actions of the deceased 
recorded by Thoth. Horus, his son, introduces the 
deceased into his presence, bringing with him the 
tablet of Thoth, after his actions have been weighed 
by Anubis and Horus; (though Anubis had the 
office and title of director of the weights, Horus fre- 
quently assisted him in this duty;) in the balance 
are placed, on one side the feather or the figure of 
Truth or Justice, on the other a vase, supposed to 
contain, or represent, the just actions of the deceased, 
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the deficiency or the approximation of which is noted 
down by Thoth. A cynocephalus, the emblem of 
the ibis-headed god, sits on the upper part of the 
balance ; and Cerberus, the guardian of the palace of 
Osiris, is present; sometimes also Harpocrates, the 
symbol of silence, is seated on a couch of Osiris, 
before the god of letters. Some of the figures of the 
dead are represented wearing round their necks the 
same emblem, a vase, which appears in the scale, 
after they have passed their ordeal, and are deemed 
worthy of admittance into the presence of Osiris. 


This vase will therefore signify judged or justified, _ 


and the person wearing it has perhaps been mistaken 
for a judge.” 

Osiris and Isis were the two principal deities or 
deified personifications among the ancient Egyptians. 
Osiris symbolized the sun and the Nile, the latter 
being as essential to the fertilizing of Egypt as the 
sun is to the fertilizing of the earth. Isis represented 
the moon and Egypt. Both are considered as denot- 
ing the solar year. Osiris was worshipped under the 
form of an ox called Apis, and Isis under the form of 
acow. In speaking of the origin of Egyptian ido- 
latry, Diodorus Siculus says, ‘Contemplating the 
arch of heaven raised above their heads, and admir- 
ing the marvellous order which reigned in the uni- 
verse, they regarded the sun and moon as eternal 
gods, and worshipped them with a particular wor- 
ship.” The whole mythological system of this an- 
cient people has been considered by those who have 
most carefully investigated it as an astro-theology, 
using animals as symbols of the heavenly bodies, 
and if this view be correct, it affords a not altogether 
unsatisfactory explanation of the origin of animal 
worship. If the signs of the zodiac and the constel- 
lations were worshipped, so also were the animals 
which represented them. The vulgar adored the 
symbol, while they were totally ignorant of that 
which it symbolized. 

A most ingenious view of the intricate mythology 
of Egypt, in so far as it bears on their cosmogony, is 
thus given by Mr. Gross in his ‘ Heathen Religion :’ 
. “According to Proclus, the Egyptians postulated 
three orders or emanations of gods: a fact which the 
beginning of the present century still attested in the 
extant zodiacs in the small town of Tentyra on the 
Nile. Directing our vision towards the upper part 
of the cupola, in which this ancient specimen of the 
astronomical theology of the Egyptians is perpe- 
tuated, we discover quite at the top the twelve great 
or calendarian gods, symbolized in the twelve signs 
of the zodiac. Each of these twelve gods has his 
three satellites called Decani, and also known as the 
demons or ethereal gods of Hermes, the personifica- 
tion of the soul or intelligent principle of the universe. 
Each of the Decani, likewise, has two adjuncts, and 
thus divinity is divided and subdivided until the cir- 
cumference of the pneumatological zodiac, compris- 
ing three hundred and sixty degrees, extends in 
twelve homo-centric pyramids to the centre of the 
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earth, Every one of these zodiacal pyramids has its 
presiding demon, just as the twelve great mundane 
gods are governed by the supreme divinity, recog- 
nized as Ammon or Kneph. These deities regulate 
the seasons and the cycles of time of our planetary 
system; and hence the ancient division of annual 
time into hebdomads, or weeks of seven days, and 
years of twelve months. We here perceive a vast, 
theocosmic system, whose apex terminates in unity, 
and which proclaims the interesting and important 
truth, that all the gods are essentially but one god, 
as all the suns and planets are but one world. 

“The entire heaven, or the world considered as 
supernal, is marked out into numerous compartments 
and distributed among the celestial rulers, while the 
uppermost regions, extending downwards from the 
pyramidal zenith of the universe to the moon, apper- 
tain pre-eminently to the gods, according to their 
several ranks and orders. ‘The first and highest 
among them are the twelve superéelestial gods, with 
their subordinate demons. After these follow the 
intercosmic gods, of whom each also presides over a 
number of demons, to whom he imparts his power, 
and who rejoice to bear his name. Within the am- 
ple limits of these demons, grayitates the centre of 
allthings. The demons, receiving their power and 
influence from the gods, whose subalterns they are, 
produce the plants and animals, infusing into them 
their own energies, thus replenishing the world, and 
uniting into one stupendous whole the four spheres 
of the universe: the supercelestial, the celestial, 
and the super and sublunar spheres. 

“ There are six orders of demons. The first is sed 
generis, and has a truly divine nature. These high- 
est demons link the souls to the bodies: the effluxes 
of the Mather, to the gods. The second order, still 
remarkable for high intellectual attributes, has the 
supervision of the souls as they enter or leave the 
bodies: they make creation manifest. The third 
imparts to the divine souls who enter into bodies for 
the benefit of common souls, the second degree of 
creative power, while it sheds upon them the higher 
influences. The fourth bestows upon the individual- 
ized natures, or distinct forms of being, the active 
powers, or principles of synthetic or concrete exist- 
ence; as life, order, ideas, and the means of perfec- 
tability which are at the disposal of the gods. The 
fifth order of demons, possessing bodily similitude— 
hold together, sustain, and preserve all the elements 
of the terrestrial body, after the sample of the eter- 
nal body : the ideal body and type and source of all 
bodies. As to the demons of the sixth and last 
order, they are charged with the care of matter, 
and it is their business to superintend the powers 
which descend from the heavenly hylé into the ter 
restial hylé, and to preserve the outlines—of the ideas 
in matter. 

“ As the upper celestial sphere has its subdivisions 
of beings, so has the lower; and according to a fixed 
law of pneumatology, the inferior beings always act 
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in subserviency to the superior. The sphere of the 
moon, the air, the fire, and the water, etc., are all 
filled with demons, who are of an elastic, ethereal 
nature, and who officiate as intermediate agents be- 
tween the gods and mankind. They preside over 
the elements and organic life. Upon them depend 
the growth, the inflorescence, the virtue, and the 
perfection of plants; and hence all plants which 
bloom in any given month or under a particular zo- 
diacal sign, are decidedly influenced by the god to 
whom such sign or month is sacred! Behold the 
origin of sacred plants.” 

In no part of the world has ANnIMAL- WORSHIP 
(which see) been carried to such an extent as in an- 
cient Egypt. Every small town or district had its 
sacred animal, and a temple consecrated to its wor- 
ship, with a whole retinue of priests or priestesses to 
conduct the service. At Thebes, the sun-city of 
Ammon, the ram was worshipped ; at. Mendes, the 
goat; at Cynopolis, the dog; at Lycopolis, the 
wolf; at Bubastis, the cat; and at Tachompso, the 
crocodile. A few of the sacred animals were wor- 
shipped with far more reverence than all the others. 
This was more especially the case with the three 
sacred bulls, Mnevis, Onuphis, and Apis. Herodo- 
tus gives animal-worship a colouring, which could 
only apply to it as practised by the more intelligent 
and thoughtful of the Egyptian people. “In the 
presence of these animals,” says he, “ the inhabitants 
of the cities perform their vows. They address 
themselves as supplicants to the divinity who is 
supposed to be represented by the animal in whose 
presence they are.” The great mass of the commu- 
nity were not likely to entertain any other idea than 
that the animals themselves were divinities, and, 
therefore, to be worshipped as such. ‘These sacred 
animals, accordingly, were feasted in the most sump- 
tuous manner, had gorgeous couches prepared for 
them, and when they happened to die, their vo- 
taries went into mourning, buried them with great 
pomp, and erected magnificent tombs over their 
place of interment. So far did the Egyptians carry 
this species of idolatry, that, as Pomponius Mela in- 
forms us, they worshipped the images of many beasts, 
as well as the beasts themselves. And Strabo says, 
that the Egyptians had no images of men in their 
temples, but only of beasts. It is quite possible 
that the extraordinary veneration in which they held 
certain animals may have been connected with their 
belief in transmigration. Herodotus says, “The an- 
cient Egyptians believed that when the body is dis- 
solved, the soul enters into some other animal which is 
born at the same time, and that after going the round 
of all the animals that inhabit the land, the waters, and 
the air, it again enters the body of a man which is 
then born. This circuit, they say, is performed by 
the soul in three thousand years.” While the Egyp- 
tians believed in the continued existence of the soul 
after death, they considered it of the utmost im- 
portance that the body should be carefully preserved. 
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Hence the practice of embalming the bodies of the 
dead, and the attention bestowed upon the prepara- 
tion of mummies. 

Among the offerings presented to the Egyptian 
deities, libations and incense held the first place, 
accompanied with fruit, flowers, and other produc- 
tions of the soil; but animals of different kinds, par- 
ticularly oxen and birds of various descriptions, were 
also set before them. Herodotus gives an account 
of a sacrifice to Isis, the greatest of the Egyptian 
goddesses. ‘“ After the previous ceremony of pray- 
ers,” says he, “they sacrifice an ox: they then strip 
off the skin, and take out the intestines, leaving the 
fat and the paunch ; they afterwards cut off the legs, 
the shoulders, the neck, and the extremities of the 
loin; the rest of the body is stuffed with fine bread, 
honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and various 
aromatics ; after this process they burn it, pouring 
on the flame a large quantity of oil: while the vic- 
tim is burning, the spectators flagellate themselves, 
having fasted before the ceremony; the whole is 
completed by their feasting on the residue of the 
sacrifice.” The saine author tells us that in Egypt 
it was accounted a capital offence to sacrifice a beast 
that had not been stamped with the seal of the super- 
intending priest, and thus legally attested as being 
fit for sacrifice. 

The priesthood, including both the chief priests or 
pontiffs, and the minor priests, held the first rank in 
Egypt next to the king. They were divided into 
different colleges according to the deity in whose 
service they were employed. And besides the priests 
there were also priestesses of the gods, or of the 
kings and queens, each of whom bore a title indicat- 
ing her peculiar office. Herodotus asserts that wo- 
men were not eligible to the priesthood, but the 
historian probably refers to the office of pontiff or 
the higher sacerdotal orders, as in another place he 
himself speaks of women devoted to the service of 
Ammon. The office of the priesthood usually de- 
scended from father to son, and all who held the 
office enjoyed important privileges, which extended 
also to the whole family. They were exempt from 
public taxes, and were provided for from the public 
stores. When Pharaoh, by the advice of Joseph,’ 
bought up all the land of the Egyptians, the land of 
the priests was excepted, nor was the tax of the fifth 
part of the produce entailed upon it as on that of the 
other part of the people. We learn from Diodorus 
Siculus, that the land was divided into three por- 
tions, one of which belonged to the king, a second 
to the priests, and a third to the soldiers. 

The priesthood in Egypt was of various orders. 
The chief or high priest occupied the most honour- 
able station. He superintended the immolating of 
the victims, the processions of the sacred boats or 
arks, the presentation of the offerings at the altar 
or at funerals, and the anointing of the king. On 
these occasions he was covered with a sort of man- 
tle made of an entire leopard skin. “ Various in- 
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signia,” says Sir John G. Wilkinson, “ were worn by 
them, according to their rank or the ceremony in 
which they were engaged ; and necklaces, bracelets, 
garlands, and other ornaments were put on during 
the religious ceremonies in the temples. Their dresses 
were made of linen, which, as Plutarch observes, is 
perfectly consistent with the customs of men anxious 
to rid themselves of all natural impurities ; for cer- 
tainly, he adds, it would be absurd for those who 
take so much pains to remove hair and all other 
superfluities from the body, to wear clothes made of 
the wool or hair of animals. Their prejudice, how- 
ever, against woollen garments was confined to the 
under robes, it being lawful for them to put on a wool- 
len upper garment for the purpose of a cloak; and 
cotton dresses were sometimes worn by the priests, to 
whom, if we may believe Pliny, they were particularly 
agreeable. But no one was allowed to be buried in 
a woollen robe, from its engendering worms, which 
would injure the body ; nor could any priest enter a 
temple without previously taking off this part of his 
dress. Their sandals were made of the papyrus and 
palm leaves, and the simplicity of their habits ex- 
tended even to the bed on which they slept. It was 
sometimes a simple skin extended upon the bare 
ground; sometimes it consisted of a sort of wicker 
work made of palm branches, on which they spread 
a mat or skin; and their head, says Porphyry, was 
supported by a half cylinder of wood, in lieu of a 
pillow.” ’ 

Of the ordinary priests, those who served the 
great gods were looked upon as of higher rank than 
those who belonged to the minor deities. In many 
provinces and towns, those who were connected with 
particular temples were in greater repute than others. 
Thus the priests of Ammon held the first rank at 
Thebes, those of Pthah at Memphis, those of Re at 
Heliopolis. The dresses of the priests were similar 
to those of the nobility, and consisted of an under 
garment like an apron, and a loose upper robe with 
full sleeves, secured by a girdle round the loins, or 
of the apron and a shirt with short tight sleeves, over 
which was thrown a loose robe, leaving the right 
arm exposed. Sometimes when engaged in sacred 
duty the priest threw aside the upper garment,. and 
wore only an ample robe bound round the waist, 
which descended over the apron to his ancles ; and 
on some occasions he was dressed in a long full gar- 
ment, reaching from below the arms to the feet, and 
supported over the neck with straps. 

Distinct from the priesthood the ancient Egyp- 
tians had also a class of prophets or sacred scribes. 
Accordingly, the sixth line of the Rosetta stone thus 
enumerates the members of the Egyptian hierarchy : 
“ The chief priests and prophets, and those who have 
access to the shrines to clothe the gods, and the 
wing-bearers, and the sacred scribes, and all the 
other sacred persons.” The wing-bearers appear to 
have been a higher order of the sacred scribes; for 
Diodorus Siculus expressly mentions the wearing of 
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wings on the head as a peculiarity of the sacred 
scribes, while Clemens Alexandrinus uses the expres- 
sion, “ having wings upon the head” as synonymous 
with the expression, “sacred scribe.” ‘his order 
was particularly skilled in divination, and we find 
Moses making a distinction between the prophets 
and the diviners in Deut. xiii. 3, “Thou shalt not 
hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that 
dreamer of dreams: for the Lord your God proveth 
you, to know whether ye love the Lord your God 
with all your heart and with all your soul.” The 
costume of the sacred scribe consisted of a large 
apron, either tied in front, or wound round the lower 
part of the body ; and the loose upper robe, with full 
sleeves, which in all cases was of the finest linen ; 
he is also described as occasionally wearing feathers 
on his head. 

The whole order of the priesthood was treated in 
Egypt with the utmost respect, and they were thus 
enabled to exercise great influence over the people. 
The chief cause of the ascendency which they pos- 
sessed is to be attributed to the mysteries of their 
religion, which were carefully concealed from the 
great mass of the community, and revealed only to 
the favoured few. ‘These mysteries of the Egyptians, 
like the Eleusinian mysteries among the Greeks, con- 
sisted of two degrees, usually termed the greater and 
the less. The privilege of initiation into the greater 
mysteries was reserved for the priesthood alone, 
and, accordingly, even the heir apparent to the 
throne was not instructed in these mysteries until 
he came into full possession of the kingdom, when, 
in virtue of his kingly office, he became a member of 
the priesthood, and the head of the religion of the 
country. 

The fundamental principle which lay at the foun- 
dation of the ancient religion of Egypt, in its esoteric 
or hidden form, was the existence of one Supreme 
Being, the Self-Existent, Independent God. So vast 
and varied was the Egyptian Pantheon, that this 
great truth was completely concealed from public 
view. The first and highest manifestation of the 
Supreme God is in Cneph, the Creator, and the 
next Ptha, the organizer of the world; the one deity 
giving birth to matter, and the other shaping it into 
form. Osiris presents himself as the sun, the active 
principle in nature; Jsts as the moon, the passive, 
dark, material principle. From the union of these 
two, the whole creation assumes fertility and life. 
Besides these great beings who give rise only to 
good, there is a dark principle of chaos, called Buto 
or Athyr, who gives birth to T'yphon, the great origi- 
nator and representative of evil, who, marrying Nep- 
thys or perfection, originates that mixture of good 
and evil which both the physical and moral aspect 
of the world presents. 

But besides the metaphysical view of the ancient 
Egyptian religion, it has also been considered by 
many writers, as conveying to the initiated a splen- 
did chart of astronomical and chronological science ; 
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while all the while to the uninstructed vulgar it was 
a system of the grossest and most debasing idolatry. 
The most ancient popular rites of the Egyptians 
were, according to Creuzer, of the nature of orgies, 
and the fundamental character of their religion was 
Bacchanalian. Sensual songs were sung accompanied 
with noisy instruments. The people bowed down 
with reverence before the very beasts of the field, 
and worshipped the creature, to the exclusion of “ the 
Creator, who is God over all, blessed for evermore.” 

EICET A, an order of Syrian monks in the ninth 
century, who held dancing to be an essential part of 
Divine worship, and, accordingly, in their sacred as- 
semblies they danced and sung praises to God. This 
practice they defended, by appealing to the example 
of Miriam, the sister of Moses, who led the dance 
of the Israelites after the passage over the Red sea; 
and also to the example of David, who danced before 
the ark. Though these Zicetw met with few imita- 
tors, John Damascenus thought it necessary to ex- 
pose their error. 

EIKTHYRNIR, a stag in the ancient Seandina- 
vian mythology, which stands over Valhalla, the 
final abode of the righteous, and feeds upon the 
leaves of the famous tree, called Leerath, and while 
he is feeding, so many drops fall from his antlers 
down into Hvergelmir, that they furnish sufficient 
water for the rivers that, issuing thence, flow through 
the celestial abodes. 

EILEITHYIA, the goddess of birth among the 
ancient Greeks, who assisted women in labour, either 
hastening or protracting it at her pleasure. At an 
earlier period there were two goddesses bearing this 
name, the one favourable, the other unfavourable, 
both of them daughters of Hera, the goddess of mar- 
riage. The worship of Hileithyia was first practised 
among the Dorians in Crete, from whence it passed 
into Attica, where she was worshipped by the Athe- 
nians. In many different parts of Greece there were 
temples built in honour of this goddess. 

KIRENE, the goddess of peace, worshipped by 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. At Athens altars 
were erected, where sacrifices were offered to propi- 
tiate her favour, There was also a splendid temple 
built to her at Rome by the Emperor Vespasian, 
under her Latin name Paw. 

EISITERIA, sacrifices which the senate at Athens 
were accustomed to offer to Zeus and Athena before 
they commenced the public deliberations of each 
session. Libations were offered, and a festival was 
held on the occasion. 

JLAPHEBOLIA, an ancient Grecian festival, 
celebrated in honour of ARTEMIS (which see) at Hy- 
ampolis in Phocis. It was instituted in commemo- 
ration of a victory gained over the Thessalians. The 
name of the festival is probably derived from a pecu- 
liar kind of cake, made in the form of a stag (Gr. 
elaphos), which was offered to the goddess on the oc- 
casion. ‘This sacred festival was celebrated not only 
in Phocis, but in other parts of Greece. 


ELATIO, the name given among the ancient Ro- 
mans to the ceremony of carrying out the dead body 
on the day of burial, with the feet towards the gate, 
to intimate that the deceased was taking his final de- 
parture from his former home. ‘The ancient Greeks 
also adopted the same custom. 

ELCESAITES, a Christian sect which appeared 
in the second century. It derived its name from 
Elcesai or Elxai, a Jew by whom it was founded. 
Epiphanius, who gives an account of this sect, ex- 
presses his doubts whether it ought to be ranked 
among Christian or Jewish sects, The Elcesaites 
rejected both the eating of flesh and the offering of 
animals, explaining the entire sacrificial worship as 
not a part of Judaism, but a corruption of it. They 
held in great veneration an apocryphal book called 
‘Steps of Jacob,’ in which the patriarch is introduced 
diseoursing against the sacrificial and temple wor- 
ship. They reckoned the renunciation of all worldly 
goods as an essential part of religious perfection. 
The members of this sect were willing to take the 
name of Ebionites, as the poor in spirit, glorying in 
the name as inherited by them from the first founders 
of the church at Jerusalem, who renounced all tem- 
poral possessions, and enjoyed an unconditional com- 
munity of goods. This sect were decidedly opposed 
to the feeling which was arising at that early period 
in favour of celibacy; and in opposition to such a 
notion, they expressed their partiality for early mar- 
riages, which, according to the custom of the Jews, 
they urged upon all their followers. 

ELDERS (JewisH). The Hebrew word in the 
Old Testament, which is translated elders, literally 
signifies seniors, or persons advanced in life; and 
such alone were selected to occupy stations of dig- 
nity and authority. Hence elder became an estab- 
lished title of office. Even while the Israelites were 
in Egypt, they seem to have had elders. Hence the 
command of God to Moses, Exod. iii. 16, “ Go, and 
gather the elders of Israel together, and say unto 
them, The Lord God of your fathers, the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, appeared unto me, 
saying, I have surely visited you, and seen that which 
is done to you in Egypt.” During the journeyings 
of the Israelites in the wilderness, the elders of Israel 
are frequently referred to. The Jews gave this title 
of elder to most of their officers, civil as swell as ec- 
clesiastical, long before synagogues were established. 
From the time of Moses they had elders over the 
nation, as well as over every city and smaller com- 
munity. In the wilderness Moses established a coun- 
cil of seventy to assist him in governing the people. 
These were appointed from the urgent necessity of 
the case, and accordingly, their office appears to have 
been only temporary, and not to have survived the 
days of Moses. Indeed, after that time, no mention 
is made of it by any one of the Old Testament his- 
torians, prophets, and poets. Elders do not occur 


until the introduction of the synagogue worship, 
when they are found as rulers of the synagogue. 


ees 
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On some occasions there was only one elder, when 
we tind the expression, “the ruler of the synagogue.” 
But most frequently there was more than one elder, 
as in Acts xiii. 15. And Jewish writers affirm that 
three was the proper number. In certain matters 
of judgment three appear to have been necessary. 
These sat in judgment on matters of discipline and 
worship, but they did so also on a variety of offences, 
both civil and criminal. They judged in pecuniary 
matters, in matters of theft, of losses, of restitution, 
of the admission of proselytes, and of the laying on 
of hands. 

Great variety of opinion has existed among the 
learned on various points in reference to these elders 
of the synagogue, but all writers of weight, whether 
Jewish or Christian, unite in maintaining that there 
was in every synagogue such a bench of elders who 
conducted its discipline and managed its affairs. Vi- 
tringa, who has written a very elaborate work on the 
ancient synagogue, alleges that the greater number 
of the Jewish elders did not usually preach, but 
simply acted as rulers in ecclesiastical matters. 
When the congregation were met, the elders occu- 
pied a semicircular bench, in the middle of which sat 
the chief ruler, and his colleagues on each side of him. 

ELDERS (CaristrAn), office-bearers in the Chris- 
tian church frequently mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. The name of elders or seniors is probably 
given in this case, because of the knowledge, gifts, 
and experience which they ought to have. The 
elders mentioned in the New Testament were of dif- 
ferent kinds, preaching elders or ministers, who 
labour in word and doctrine, teaching elders or Doc- 
TORS (which see), and ruling or governing elders. 
The term “elders,” however, is usually limited in 
Presbyterian churches, at least in ordinary parlance, 
to the last-mentioned class, those whose sole office 
it is to rule or govern in the church, individuals 
being chosen from the ordinary membership of the 
church expressly to join with the pastor in the exer- 
cise of government or rule in the congregation. Such 
lay elders, as they are often termed, are denied by 
Episcopalians to be of Divine institution, while the 
Congregationalists maintain that the Scriptures make 
mention of no other office-bearers in the Christian 
church besides pastors and deacons. 

Presbyterians maintain that the office of ruling 
elder is not a human, but a Divine institution, and 
in proof of this assertion, they are wont to refer to 
various passages in the Word of God. The first 
which may be mentioned is Rom. xii. 6,7, 8, “ Hay- 
ing then gifts differing according to the grace that is 
given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let 
us wait on our. ministering: or he that teacheth, on 
teaching; or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he 
that giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that 
ruleth, with diligence ; he that sheweth mercy, with 
cheerfulness.” In this passage it is argued the office 
of ruling is plainly distinguished from those of teach- 


ing, exhorting, and giving, or, in other words, from 
the peculiar work of the pastor, the doctor, and the 
deacon. A second passage, which is generally ad- 
duced in support of the Presbyterian opinion is, 
1 Cor. xii. 28, “And God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” Here 
the apostle enumerates office-bearers both of an ex- 
traordinary and ordinary description. Among the 
latter occur what are called governments or governors, 
the abstract being used for the concrete. These 
governors are mentioned as a distinct class from 
apostles, prophets, and teachers, as well as from 
helps or helpers. Being governors they cannot be 
deacons, who, even by the admission of Congrega- 
tionalists, have no rule over the church. There is 
then, Presbyterians allege, no other class of office- 
bearers to whom the name goyernors in this passage 
can be applied except to the ruling elders whose spe- 
cial duty is government or rule over the congrega- 
tion. The only other passage which is commonly 
quoted in proof of the Divine authority of the office 
of ruling elders is 1 Tim. v. 17, “ Let the elders that 
rule well be counted worthy of double honour, espe- 
cially they who labour in the word and doctrine.” 
Various explanations have been given of this much- 
disputed passage. ‘To quote from Dr. Dick, “ Some 
say that the elders who rule well are diocesan 
bishops, and that those who labour in word and doc- 
trine are preaching presbyters; but besides that, 
contrary to their own system, they thus assign 
greater honour to presbyters than to bishops, there 
were no such bishops in the apostolic church; and 
this hypothesis must be abandoned. Others tell us 
that the former are ordinary bishops and presbyters, 
and the latter evangelists; as if it had been the 
business of bishops and presbyters in the primitive 
church to rule, and of evangelists to preach, without 
haying any concern in the government of the church. 
Again, it has been supposed that the rulers here 
meutioned are deacons; and the labourers in word 
and doctrine, the ministers of the word; but deacons 
have nothing to do with the government of the 
church. Some have fancied two kinds of elders, of 
whom some preached the word, and administered the 
sacraments; while others were employed in reading 
the Scriptures to the people, and performing other in- 
ferior offices.” But the Presbyterian argument found- 
ed on this passage, as briefly but effectively stated by 
Dr. Dick, is, “There are elders, who, although 
they rule well, are not worthy of double honour, unless 
they labour in word and doctrine. But there are 
elders who are counted worthy of double honour, be- 
cause they rule well, although they do not labour in 
the word and doctrine. Therefore, there are elders 
who are not teaching or preaching elders, that is, 
they are ruling elders only. The premises are clearly 
laid down in the passage, and the conclusion is there- 
fore legitimate.” 
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It is a fundamental principle of Episcopacy, as 
distinguished from Presbytery, that bishops are of a 
different order from presbyters or elders, while Pres- 
byterians allege that they are of the same order, and 
on the same level as to rank or authority. This 
question, however, has been discussed under the ar- 
ticle BrsHop, and will again fall to be noticed under 
Episcopacy. Meanwhile we limit our remarks inthe 
present article to the ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
churches. Not only do these churches appeal to 
Scripture as sanctioning such an office in the church 
of God, but they are in the habit of adducing quota- 
tions both from the early and later Fathers, as a sub- 
sidiary argument in its favour. Clemens Romanus, 
who lived towards the close of the first century, ad- 
dresses the Corinthian Christians thus, “It is a 
shame, my beloved, yea, a very great shame to hear, 
that the most firm and ancient church of the Corin- 
thians should be led by one or two persons to rise 
up against their elders.” Ignatius, who lived at the 
close of the first and the beginning of the second cen- 
tury, speaks often in his epistles, of elders as office- 
bearers in the church. Thus he says to the Ephe- 
sians, “I exhort you, that you study to do all things 
in a divine concord: your bishop presiding in the 
place of God, your elders in the place of the council 
of the apostles, and your deacons, most dear to me, 
being entrusted with the ministry of Jesus Christ.” 
And again, to the Magnesians, “ Do nothing without 
your bishop and elders.” This Father calls the 
presbyters or elders of each church which he ad- 
dresses, the sanhedrim or council of God. Hippo- 
lytus, also, often in his writings speaks of these 
elders as existing and exercising authority in his day, 
Thus, in his tract against the heresy of Noetus, he 
tells us, that “the elders cited Noetus to appear, and 
examined him in the presence of the church;” and 
again, “the elders summoned him a second time, 
condemned him, and cast him out of the church.” 
Origen too, who flourished little more than two hun- 
dred years after Christ, says, “There are some rulers 
appointed, whose duty it is to inquire concerning 
the manners and conversation of those who are ad- 
mitted, that they may debar from the congregation 
such as commit filthiness.” This passage is believed 
by Presbyterians clearly to prove, that in the days 
of Origen the government and discipline were not 
conducted as Congregationalists would have it, by 
the entire body of communicants, but by a bench of 
separate rulers or governors. The description also 
which the Fathers give of the manner in which the 
bishop or pastor and his elders were seated during 
divine service,- throws considerable light on this 
subject. Several of the early Fathers tell us, that 
when the church was assembled for public worship, 
the bishop or pastor was commonly seated on the 
middle of a raised bench or semi-circular seat at 
one end of the church; that his elders were seated 
on each side of him, on the same seat, or on seats 
immediately adjoining, and commonly a little lower ; 
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and that the deacons commonly stood in front of this 
bench. The whole of this arrangement was evidently 
drawn from that of the Jewish synagogue. It is re- 
markable that the Syrian Christians in Malabar, whom 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan visited, and whom he consi- 
ders as having settled in the East within the first 
three centuries after Christ, had three ruling elders 
belonging to the church. 

It has been often asserted by Episcopalians and 
Congregationalists, that lay-elders were unknown 
to the church before the days of Calvin in the six- 
teenth century, when that eminent reformer intro- 
duced Presbyterian order into the church of Geneva. 
But the most satisfactory evidence exists that the 
office of elder, as distinguished from that of pastor, 
was recognized among the Waldenses, a Christian 
sect which traces its origin almost to apostolic times. 
In the Confession of Faith of this very ancient body 
of Christians, it is explicitly declared, that ‘it is ne- 
cessary for the church to have pastors to preach 
God’s word, to administer the sacraments, and to 
watch over the sheep of Jess Christ, and also elders 
and deacons, according to the rules of good and holy 
church discipline and the practice of the primitive 
church.” The Bohemian Brethren also, who drew 
up a ‘ Plan of Government and Discipline’ in 1616, 
mention elders as acknowledged office-bearers in 
their church, and at the close of the document they 
say, that “this is the ecclesiastical order which they 
and their forefathers had had established among them 
for two hundred years.” The description which 
this church gives of the office of elders plainly iden- 
tifies it with the same office which still exists in all 
Presbyterian churches. “Elders (Presbyter?, sew Cen- 
sores morum) are honest, grave, pious men, chosen 
out of the whole congregation, that they may act as 
guardians of all the rest. To them authority is 
given (either alone or in connection with the pas- 
tor) to admonish and rebuke those who transgress 
the prescribed rules, also to reconcile those who are 
at variance, and to restore to order whatever itregu- 
larity they may have noticed. Likewise in secular 
matters, relating to domestic concerns, the younger 
men and youths are in the habit of asking their 
counsel, and of being faithfully advised by them. 
From the example and practice of the ancient church, 
we believe that this ought always to be done; see 
Exodus xviii. 21.—Deut. i. 13.—1 Cor. vi. 2, 4, 
5.—1 Tim. v. 17.” Comenius the historian says, 
in speaking of elders in the Bohemian church, “ They 
are styled judges of the congregation, or censors of 
the people, and also ruling elders.” It seems plain, 
therefore, that long before the period of the Refor 
mation, office-bearers bearing the name, and dis- 
charging the duties of elders, were known in several 
sections of the Christian church. And nowhere more 
strongly than in the writings of the Reformers them- 
selves do we find testimony borne to the apostolical 
warrant of the office of the eldership, and its actual 
existence in the early ages of the ancient church, 


The great body of the Protestant churches, indeed, 
when they had separated from the Church of Rome, 
and proceeded to set up distinct organizations of 
their own, were almost unanimous in adopting and 
maintaining the office of ruling elder. At this day 
all the Protestant churches on the continent of Eu- 
rope, both Lutheran and Calvinistic, agree with the 
Presbyterian churches, both in Britain and America, 
in this particular point of ecclesiastical government 
and administration, their consistories being univer- 
sally composed of both ministers and laymen. 

The office of the eldership is regarded by Presbyte- 
rians as not only useful, but absolutely essential, to the 
due discharge of discipline and rule in the Chureh of 
God. According to the canons by which the Church 
of England is regulated, the exercise of discipline 
rests with the minister, assisted by the churchwar- 
dens, although there is confessedly no warrant in 
Scripture for the existence of the latter class of offi- 
cers. But instead of intrusting the responsibility, 
as such an arrangement virtually does, to the pastor 
alone, Presbyterians allege that there is no example 
in Scripture of a church being intrusted to the gov- 
ernment of a single individual. Such a thing was 
unknown in the Jewish synagogue. It was un- 
known in the apostolic age. In all the primitive 
churches we find a plurality of elders, and while 
some were employed in preaching and exhorting, 
others were wholly restricted to the duty of ruling 
in the church. 

The Congregationalists, however, while they ad- 
mit that it is neither in accordance with Scripture 
nor reason that the pastor should stand alone in the 
inspection and government of the church, maintain 
that it is competent for the whole body of the 
church members to aid him in this important and 
arduous work. In reply to this, Presbyterians are 
wont to argue that the great majority of members of 
the church are altogether unqualified for rendering 
the aid contemplated, and even though qualified, 
could scarcely be expected regularly to give their 
services in this difficult and often delicate work. 
Accordingly, in Congregationalist churches it is not 
unusual for the pastors to have a committee of the 
most pious, intelligent, and prudent of the church- 
members, who consider each case of discipline in 
private, and prepare it for decision in the public 
assembly of the church; thus virtually admitting 
the necessity of a body of ruling elders. 

Another class of objections to the office of ruling 
elders, as it exists in Presbyterian churches, is thus 
noticed by Dr. Miller of America: “There are some, 
however, who acknowledge that there ought to be, 
and must be, in every church, in order to the effi- 
cient maintenance of discipline, a plurality of elders. 
They confess that such a body or bench of elders 
was found in the Jewish synagogue ; that a similar 
eldership existed in the primitive church; and that 
the scriptural government of a Christian congrega- 
tion cannot be conducted to advantage without it. 
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But they contend that these presbyters or elders 
ought all to be of the teaching class; that there is 
no ground for the distinction between teaching and 
ruling elders; that every church ought to be fur- 
nished with three or more ministers, all equally 
authorized to preach, to administer the sacraments, 
and to bear rule. It requires little discernment to 
see that this plan is wholly impracticable; and that 
if attempted to be carried into execution, the effect 
must be, either to destroy the church, or to degrade, 
and ultimately to prostrate the ministry. It is with 
no small difficulty that most churches are enabled to 
procure and support one qualified and acceptable 
minister. Very few would be able to afford a suita- 
ble support to two; and none but those of extraor- 
dinary wealth could think seriously of undertaking 
to sustain three or more. If, therefore, the princi- 
ple of a plurality of teaching elders in each church 
were deemed indispensable, and if a regular and 
adequate training for the sacred office were also, as 
now, insisted on; and if it were, at the same time, 
considered as necessary that every minister should 
receive a competent pecuniary support, the conse- 


quence, as is perfectly manifest, would be, that nine- 


teen out of twenty of our churches would be utterly 
unable to maintain the requisite organization, and 
must of course become extinct. Nay, the regular 
establishment of gospel ordinances, in pastoral 
churches, would be physically possible only in a very 
few great cities or wealthy neighbourhoods.” The 
allusion in this passage is evidently to the Sande- 
manians, and afew other sects, whose churches have 
a plurality of teaching elders, who, instead of giving 
themselves wholly to the work of the ministry, de- 
vote their chief time and attention to secular pur- 
suits. 

It is important to bear in mind that, although for 
the purpose of preserving the distinction between 
teaching and ruling elders, the term lay-elders is 
often used, the office of the eldership is, neverthe- 
less, essentially spiritual. It is spiritual in its war- 
rant, in its nature, and in its design. Hence the 
objection is altogether fallacious, which Dr. David- 
son brings forward against the office of the eldership, 
in so far as it is argued from 1 Tim. v. 17, and other 
passages in the writings of the apostles, that it 
“implies that a distinction between the laity and 
clergy was made in the apostolic period.” No 
such inference is legitimately deducible from the 
office, as it exists in Presbyterian churches, which 
Dr. Davidson well knows is strictly and exclusively 
spiritual. In reality it implies nothing more than 
that in apostolic times the ordinary. unofficial mem- 
bership of the church was distinguished from the 
spiritual office-bearers. The whole arguments, in- 
deed, of this writer, who is well known to have aban- 
doned Presbyterianism for Independency, are strange- 
ly irrelevant. He reasons, for example, thus, on 
1 Tim. v. 17, which is decidedly the strongest pas- 
sage in the New Testament in favour of the ruling 


elder: “Elder is the appropriate appellation of 
bishop in other places of the New Testament. It is, 
therefore, agreeable to usage to understand it of 
bishops alone in the present text.” Unfortunately for 
this argument, it so happens that all beshops were edd- 
ers, the word “ elders” being the more comprehensive 
term, but it was not true that all elders were bishops, 
as it is admitted even by Dr. Davidson himself, that 
“some elders ruled while others preached.” An- 
other argument founded on the same passage of 
Scripture is thus expressed, “Stated and ordinary 
bishops are elsewhere said to rule.” ‘This is admit- 
ted on all hands, but in no respect does it affect the 
question whether there are not other office-bearers 
whose sole function it is to rule. Again, reasoning 
on the same passage, Dr. Davidson says, “ Double 
honour, of which the elders who rule well are counted 
worthy, must mean double maintenance, as the suc- 
ceeding context shows. But in no passage of Scrip- 
ture do we find the least intimation or command 
towards contributing to the temporal support of an 
order of men who do not teach or preach in public. 
Such contributions are due to pastors and bishops— 
to speaking, not to silent elders.” ‘To which Dr. 
King well replies, “This is saying and unsaying to 
perfection. Of the elders for whom double honour 
or pay is claimed, Dr. Davidson admits that ‘some 
ruled, while others preached;’ and yet he declares 
now that double honour was demanded for speaking 
elders only. We have Dr. Davidson’s admission, 
that some elders had not aptitude for teaching, and 
were wise enough not to attempt things too high 
for them. Were these elders, if they ruled faith- 
fully, to be denied compensation ? No, says Paul, 
as Dr. Davidson understands him, let those elders 
ruling well be amply recompensed.” The fact is, 
that making the simple admission, that “some 
elders ruled, while others preached,” Dr. David- 
son concedes the whole point in dispute. Dr. 
Wardlaw, who reasons much more effectively than 
the author we have now referred to, endeavours 
to evade the force of the passage in Timothy, by 
alleging that the word “especially” is not meant 
to imply that two different classes of office-bearers 
were in the view of the apostle, but simply that there 
were some who were more laborious in word and 
doctrine than others, all, however, being of the same 
class—ruling elders. “On no other principle,” says 
Dr. Wardlaw, “can that adverb ‘especially’ have its 
legitimate signification—the signification which the 
idiomatic use of it in the original language has fixed 
as its appropriate import, except on the principle 
that ‘the elders who rule well,’ in the beginning of 
the verse, are the same order of office-bearers of which 
those in the end of it, ‘who labour in word and doc- 
trine,’ are a still more select description, adding to 
the distinguishing excellence of the former, a farther 
distinguishing excellence of their own—those elders, 
namely, who to eminence in ruling joined laborious- 
ness in teaching.” It is interesting to observe, how 
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completely Dr. Wardlaw, in his anxiety to avoid the 
inference being drawn from the verse, that it gives 
countenance to the notion of two distinct classes ot 
office-bearers in the Christian church, preaching elders 
and ruling elders, has nevertheless, by the admission 
that while all are ruling elders, there is “a still more 
select description, who labour in word and doctrine,” 
actually interpreted the passage precisely as the 
staunchest Presbyterian could have wished. All the 
eldership rule, but some are worthy of double hon- 
our, inasmuch as they add to the exercise of rule or 
government in the church, an excellence superadded 
to their ruling power, that, namely, of labouring in 
word and doctrine. Or to express the same idea 
somewhat more briefly; all elders rule, but some 
preach as well as rule, and therefore deserve double 
honour. 

The chief duty of the office of the eldership is 
to rule, to exercise government and discipline in the 
church of God. See DiscipLinE (ECCLESIASTICAL.) 
The elder, however, is not a civil but an ecclesiastical 
ruler, having no other than moral power, which he 
exercises only under the authority of Christ. This 
is the only claim which is put forth by the ruling 
elder of the Presbyterian church. The duties of this 
officer are of a twofold character, those which regard 
the personal qualifications which he is bound to cul- 
tivate, and those which concern the official duties 
which he is bound to discharge. His qualitications 
are clearly laid down in the Sacred Writings. ‘Thus, 
Tit. i. 5—9, “For this cause left I thee in Crete, 
that thou shouldest set in order the things that are 
wanting, and ordain elders in every city, as I had 
appointed thee: if any be blameless, the husband of 
one wife, having faithful children, not accused of 
riot, or unruly. Fora bishop must be blameless, as 
the steward of God; not self-willed, not soon angry, 
not given to wine, no striker, not given to filthy 
luere ; but a lover of hospitality, a lover of good men, 
sober, just, holy, temperate; holding fast the faith- 
ful word as he hath been taught, that he may be able 
by sound doctrine both to exhort and to convince 
the gainsayers.” On this plain and explicit state- 
ment it is unnecessary to enlarge. As selected to 
rule in the church of God, it becomes him to be an 
example to the brethren, “in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” His offi- 
cial duties are of a strictly spiritual character. It 
is his duty to assist the pastor in the inspection, 
guidance, and government of the special congrega- 
tion to which they belong. In particular, an elder 
ought to strive in every way to promote the edifica- 
tion of all classes of the people, by aiding in the re- 
ligious catechising of the young, aiding the pastor 
in preparing candidates for admission to the Lord's 
table, visiting as far as possible from house to house 
among the members of the congregation, warning the 
careless, instructing the ignorant, encouraging the 
timid, endeavouring to solve the doubts of the per- 
plexed, to comfort the sick and the bereaved, and tc 
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strengthen and build up the believer in the faith and 
hope of the gospel. One very important class of 
official duties of the elders refers to the exercise of 
discipline and government, in which duties they are 
conjoined with the pastor in a recognized court of 
Presbyterian churches called the kirk-session, or as 
on the Continent, the consistory. The number of 
elders in any congregation is entirely regulated by 
the extent and other circumstances of the congrega- 
tion; two elders at least being necessary to form 
along with the minister a quorum of the kirk-ses- 
sion. From the First Book of Discipline, it ap- 
pears, that in Scotland at one period there was a 
change in the eldership every year. But the Second 
Book of Discipline declares, that “eldaris anis lawfully 
callit to the office, and having gifts of God, meit to 
exercise the same, may not leave it again.” In the 
Acts of Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland, an elder is required to have attained the 
age of twenty-one, to be a communicant, an inhab- 
' itant of the parish, residing therein at least six weeks 
annually, or an heritor in the parish, liable to pay 
stipend and other parochial burdens, or the apparent 
heir of an heritor of that description in the parish. 
By the act 1722, “the General Assembly appoints 
the judicatories of this church to take good heed that 
none be admitted to, or continued in, the office of an 
elder, but such as are tender and circumspect in their 
walk, and punctual in their attending upon ordi- 
nances, and strict in their observation of the Lord’s 
day, and in regularly keeping up the worship of God 
in their families.” This Act of Assembly has been 
repeatedly renewed and pressed upon presbyteries, 
but has been too often practically disregarded. 

The duties of the elder in the Presbyterian church 
are by no means limited to the single congregation 
of which he has been appointed one of the rulers. 
It is his duty, as often as the laws and constitution of 
the church require, to take his seat in the higher 
judicatories, and there to take his share in the deli- 
berations and decisions of the court, striving in all 
things to act for the glory of God, and the best in- 
terests of Christ’s church and people. Every Pres- 
bytery, Synod, and General Assembly of Presbyte- 
rian churches, is composed of both ministers and 
elders. Each congregation is represented by one 
ruling elder, in all meetings of the presbytery and 
synod. The General Assembly consists of ministers 
and elders representing the different presbyteries of 
the church, in such«proportions as the church ap- 
points. In these several judicatories the ruling elder 
is in all respects on an equal footing with the pastor. 

Some difference of opinion has existed among 
Presbyterians as to the parties in whom the right of 
electing elders ought to be vested. In the infancy 
of the Reformed church in Scotland, the mode of 
electing elders was by no means uniform. In some 
churches the existing session nominated a certain 
number of eligible persons, out of whom the church 
members made their choice. In other churches the 


choice was made without the previous nomination ot 
the session, by the communicants at large. In some 
churches the session appointed electors ; and in others 
they acted as electors themselves. According to the 
laws of the Established Church of Scotland, new 
elders are chosen by the voice of the kirk-session. 
The mode of election is thus stated in Hill’s Insti- 
tutes: “After their election has been agreed upon, 
their names are read from the pulpit in a paper called 
an edict, appointing a day, at the distance of not less 
than ten days, for their ordination. If no member of 
the congregation offer any objection upon that day, 
or if the session find the objections that are offered 
frivolous, or unsupported by evidence, the minister 
proceeds, in the face of the congregation, to ordain 
the new elders.” In the other Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland, England, and Ireland, the election of 
elders is vested in the whole communicants. In the 
Reformed Dutch Church in the United States, the 
elders and deacons remain only two years in office, 
and at the end of that time they retire, and others 
are chosen in their places. But such individuals as 
have once held the office are still considered as hav- 
ing a claim upon it, and hence the following article 
appears in the Constitution of that Church: “ When 
matters of peculiar importance occur, particularly in 
calling a minister, building of churches, or whatever 
relates immediately to the peace and welfare of the 
whole congregation, it is usual (and it is strongly 
recommended upon such occasions, always) for the 
consistory to call together all those who have ever 
served as elders or deacons, that by their advice and 
council they may assist the members of the consis- 
tory. These when assembled constitute what is called 
the ‘Great Consistory.’ From the object or design 
of their assembling, the respective powers of each 
are easily ascertained. Those who are out of office, 
have only an advisory or counselling voice; and, as 
they are not actual members of the board or corpo- 
ration, cannot have a decisive vote. After obtaining 
their advice, it rests with the members of the consis- 
tory to follow the counsel given them or not as they 
shall judge proper.” 

In almost all the Protestant churches on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, both Lutheran and Reformed, the civil 
government either directly or indirectly exercises an 
influence in the election of elders. The consequence 
is, that the number of ruling elders in their church 
judicatories is frequently restricted, and the State, as 
in the Dutch Reformed Church, has a representative 
at every meeting of Synod to watch over their de- 
liberations. The elders are chosen from the male 
communicants in all Protestant churches, with the 
exception of the Moravians and the Society of 
Friends, whose system of church order admits of 
female elders. The usual mode of ordination in the 


case of elders and deacons is simply by prayer, 
though no satisfactory reason can be given why they 
should not, like pastors, be ordained by the imposi- 
tion of hands as well as prayer. 
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ELEATICS, a sect of ancient Greek philosophers, 
who derived their name from Elea in Magna Grecia, 
where Xenophanes, the founder of the school, first 
taught its peculiar doctrines, somewhere about the 
middle of the sixth century before Christ. The 
three principal representatives of the Eleatic sect 
were Xenophanes, Parmenides, and Zeno; and the 
result of their researches was the development of a 
system of absolute Pantheism. The infinite all-pro- 
ducing One of Pythagoras, became in the philosophy 
of the school of Elea the one sole Being, eternal, in- 
finite, immutable. Xenophanes, the originator of 
the sect, believed in the existence of finite beings, 
who were simply modifications of the one infinite 
Being, but his disciple and successor Parmenides de- 
nied the reality even of these modifications, and 
taught that nothing existed but pure and absolute 
unity. Zeno, adopting this Pantheistic doctrine of 
Parmenides, attempted to defend it against all objec- 
tions by showing that ideas derived from the general 
idea of the finite are contradictory, and that we are 
shut up therefore to the belief of one, sole infinite 
Being, who contains all within himself, or rather is 
all that exists. This was a decided step in the pro- 
gress of error beyond the school of Pythagoras, 
which preceded the Eleatic school. ‘The infinite 
Being had been believed to be a producer of all things 
by emanation from himself, but the existence of these 
emanations was now alleged to be impossible and 
contradictory. The world was demonstrated to be 
as complete an illusion as the Maya of the Hindus. 
The argument of Zeno against the existence of a 
multitude of things may be stated thus. There is 
but one being existing who is necessarily indivisible 
and infinite. To suppose that The One is divisible, 
is to suppose it finite. If divisible, it must be infi- 
nitely divisible. But suppose two things to exist, 
then there must necessarily be an interval between 
those two, something separating and limiting them. 
What is that something? It is some other thing. 
But then if not the same thing, it also must be sepa- 
rated and limited; and so on ad infinitum. Thus 
only One thing can exist as the substratum for all 
manifold appearances. By such a train of reasoning 
did this Pantheistic school reduce the whole uni- 
verse to an unmeaning shadow, the One infinite Be- 


ing alone possessing real existence. See PAn- 
THEISTS. 
ELECTI. See Comprrenres. 


ELECTI, a name sometimes applied to Christians 
in the early ages of the Christian church. 

ELEMENTS. See Lorp’s Supper. 

ELENCHUS, an ancient Roman deity, who is 
supposed to have presided over liberty and truth. 
He is mentioned in Menander’s Comedies. 

ELEOS, the god of pity and compassion among 
the ancient Greeks. There was an altar reared to 
his worship in the market-place of Athens. Pausa- 
nias says, that the Athenians alone of all the Greeks 
worshipped this deity. 


ELEATICS—ELEPHANT-WORSHIP. 
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ELEPHANT-WORSHIP. This animal, remark- 
able for its sagacity and bodily strength, has for ages 
been held in high veneration in various Oriental na- 
tions. Among the Hindus, Ganesa, the son of 
Shiva and Parvati, is represented with the head of 
an elephant to indicate his wisdom, and indeed this 
animal is usually regarded by that people as the 
symbol of Divine wisdom. In some of the ancient 
ruins of temples in India is seen the figure of a lion 
throwing down an elephant, denoting, as Rougemont 
explains it in his ‘ Le Peuple Primitif, God in his just 
wrath destroying the wise laws which are the foundation 
of the world, and by his power consuming the earth. 
In the Hindu cosmography, upon a serpent rests a 
tortoise which in turn carries four or eight elephants, 
on whose back the universe is supported. This inyth 
is supposed to signify that the world is founded upon 
the Eternal symbolized by the serpent, that all its laws 
are characterized by divine harmony, represented by 
the tortoise, and that it is maintained in all its parts 
by the intelligence of an all-powerful being, indicated 
by the elephants. In another Brahmanical myth 
the elephant seems to have a different symbolical 
meaning. From the sacred mountain of Meru a 
celestial river is said to descend, which, after having 
flowed around the city of Brahma, discharges its 
waters into a lake called Mansarovara. Four rivers 
issue from it by four rocks, pierced with an opening 
resembling the mouth of an animal. The four ani- 
mals thus represented are the cow or the earth, from 
which the Ganges flows ; the elephant, another Hin- 
du symbol of the earth, which vomits forth the 
Hoangho; the horse or the water, which is the source 
of the Oxus; and, finally, the tiger, the emblem of 
evil, whence the Yenisei flows towards its frozen 
deserts. This Brahmanic myth of Meru forms a 
part of the Budhist legends which have become the 
religion of a great part of the Chinese. 

Not only, however, does the elephant occupy a 
conspicuous place in Oriental legends; the living 
animal is held in great veneration in some parts of 
the East, particularly in the kingdom of Siam, where 
the white elephant is reckoned an indispensable part 
of the regalia of sovereignty. The lower orders 
perform the shzko, or obeisance of submission to the 
white elephant. The establishment of this venerated 
animal, as we learn from Mr. Crawfurd, is very 
large ; he has his Wun or minister; his Wun-dauk 
or deputy to that office; his Sarégyi or secretary, 
with a considerable endowment of land for his 
maintenance. Formerly one of the finest districts 
of the kingdom was the estate of the white elephant. 
Mr. Crawfurd, who was ambassador from Britain 
to the court of Siam, makes the following remarks 
on the white elephants: “The rareness of the white 
elephant is, no doubt, the origin of the consideration 
in which it is held. The countries in which it is 
found, and in which, indeed, the elephant in general 
exists in greatest perfection, and is most regarded, 
are those in which the worship of Buddh and the 
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doctrine of the metempsychosis prevail. It was 
natural, therefore, to imagine that the body of so 
rare an object as the white elephant must be the 
temporary habitation of the soul of some mighty 
personage in its progress to perfection. This is 
the current belief, and accordingly every white 


Yelephant has the rank and title of a king, with an 


appropriate name expressing this dignity—such as 
the ‘pure king,’ the ‘ wonderful king,’ and so forth. 
One of the Jesuits, writing upon this subject, in- 
forms us with some naiveté, that his majesty of 
Siam does not ride the white elephant, because he, 
the white elephant, is as great a king as himself! 
Each of those which we saw had a separate sta- 
ble, and no less than ten keepers to wait upon it. 
The tusks of the males, for there were some of both 
sexes, were ornamented with gold rings. On the 
head they had all a gold chain net, and on the back 
a small embroidered velvet cushion.” 

When Sir John Bowring visited the court of Siam 
in 1855, he was presented with a lock of the sacred 
hair of the white elephant. The Siamese indeed 
regard all animals of a white colour as invested with 
peculiar sanctity. Ifa Talapoin or a Bonze meets a 
white cock, he salutes him—an honour which he will 
not pay to a prince. The white monkey also is held 
in special reverence, though yielding precedence to 
the elephant. “The monkey is a man,” say the 
Siamese, “not very handsome to be sure, but not less 
a brother.” Extravagant honours are paid to the 
white elephant. He is supposed to be the incarna- 
tion of some future Budha. He takes rank imme- 
diately after princes of the blood, and a tuft of his 
hair was one of the choicest presents lately made by 
the King of Siam to her majesty Queen Victoria. 

ELEUSINA, a surname of DeMETER (which see), 
and also of PERSEPHONE (which see), derived from 
Eleusis in Attica, where these divinities were chiefly 
worshipped, and where one of the greatest festivals 
of ancient Greece was celebrated. See next article. 

ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES, one of the most 
celebrated festivals observed by the ancient Greeks. 
The name was derived from Eleusis, a town of 
Attica, where the mysteries were first introduced 
in honour of Demeter, and her daughter Perse- 
phone. Considerable difference of opinion exists 
among the learned as to the origin of these noted 
mysteries, but it is generally believed that they were 
instituted by Erechthonius, and remodelled by Eu- 
molpus, the king of Thrace, about fourteen centuries 
before the birth of Christ. They were divided into 
the greater and the lesser mysteries; the former 
were observed. some authors say, annually, others 
every five years in autumn, and the latter in early 
spring, the interval between the two being at least 
six months. Both the autumnal and vernal myste- 
ries appear to have had a reference to the various 
processes of agriculture as practised at these two 
different seasons of the year. The greater mysteries 
were dedicated to Demeter, and the lesser to Perse- 


phone; in both of them Dionysus also occupied a 
conspicuous place, but especially in the lesser. And 
it is plain that an affinity was recognized as existing 
between these three divinities among the Romans at 
least, for they had a temple in common at Rome 
near the circus maximus. The lesser mysteries were 
celebrated at Agree in Attica, a place on the Ilissus. 
In preparation for the festival a season of fasting 
was observed, and it was closed by a series of 
purifications in the Iissus, which were superintended 
by a priest called Hydranos, assisted by a torch- 
bearer or Daduchus. As an essential part of the 
festival, it was customary to sacrifice a sow, or 
a bull, or both, and after the performance of the lus- 
tral ceremonies in the river, a candidate for initiation 
into the mysteries was required to place his feet upon 
the skins of the victims which had been sacrificed, 
and in this position an oath was administered to him 
by the Mystagogue, binding him to preserve invio- 
lable secrecy on all subjects connected with the mys- 
teries. The novice then pronounced the sacred for- 
mula, which De Sacy thinks was the watchword of 
the myste or initiated. It was couched in these 
terms, “I have drunk the kukéon ; I have taken the 
goblet from the shrine, and according to custom 
put it into the flask, and thence back again into the 
shrine.” During all these solemnities the candidates 
for initiation were not allowed to enter the temple 
of Demeter, but remained in the vestibule. Some 
time elapsed before they could be admitted to the 
greater mysteries, when instead of Myste they were 
called Epopte and Hphyri. There appear to have 
been five degrees of rank among the initiated, of 
which the two first were limited to purifications ; the 
third to the preparatory ceremonies; the fourth ad- 
mitted into the lesser mysteries, and conferred the 
title of Myste ; and the fifth gave admission to the 
greater mysteries, and conferred the title of Hpopte. 

The ancients held all mysteries, but especially the 
Eleusinian, in the highest estimation. Isocrates 
speaks of Demeter as having introduced the myste- 
ries, “ which,” says he, “fill the souls of those who 
participate in them with the sweetest hopes, both as 
to this and the future world.” Hence it was a com- 
mon proverbial saying, that in the mysteries no one 
is sad. Different opinions haye been entertained as 
to the time which was allowed to pass before those 
initiated in the lesser mysteries could be admitted 
into the greater. Plutarch says it was a year, and 
Sealiger alleges five years. The greater mysteries 
of Eleusis commenced on the fifteenth day of the 
Greek month Béedromion. They were celebrated 
both at Athens and Eleusis, and lasted during nine 
days. The ceremonies of each of these days are 
thus described by Mr. Gross: “On the first day of 
the festival, the initiates of the lesser mysteries as- 
sembled and took the necessary measures for their 
admission into the greater: it was the day of prepa- 
ration. The second day borrowed its name from the 
hortatory phrase Alade Mystai—to the sea, ye ini- 
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tiated; for on this day the initiated or Mystai 
marched in procession to the Saronic gulf, or at least 
to one of its inlets. On account of its saline proper- 
ties, sea-water was deemed among the ancients to 
be especially efficacious in the cure of physical mala- 
dies, and the washing and bathing in it from reli- 
gious motives was therefore typical of moral purity. 
The third day was fast-day, and it was spent in a 
total abstinence from all sensual enjoyments. It 
was observed in commemoration of the sorrow of the 
goddess Ceres, on account of the abduction of her 
daughter, fondly denominated Koré, the maiden, but 
commonly known as Proserpine, by the enamoured 
and inexorable Pluto. As an offering was made to 
Ceres and Proserpine during the festival, the pre- 
sumption is that the fourth day of the celebration 
was dedicated to this solemnity. The fifth day was 
called the Lampadon Hemera, the day of torches ; 
thus distinguished because on it the initiated went 
two and two in procession, each bearing a torch in 
his hand, into the temple of Ceres at Eleusis, the 
Daduch, with a torch the size of which corresponded 
to his superior dignity, leading the way. The torches 
were passed from hand to hand, and the smoke and 
flames which issued from them were considered to 
possess a purifying virtue. Their introduction into 
the mysteries is ascribed by mythology to the cir- 
cumstance that Ceres, while perambulating the whole 
earth in search of her lost child, illumined her weari- 
some path with torchlight. Iacchus, the son and 
ward of Ceres, and one of the surnames of Bacchus, 
gave appellative distinction to the sixth and most 
solemn day of the festival. On this emphatically 
jubilant day, young Iacchus, thus named from éachein 
—the same as clamare in Latin, in allusion to the 
shouts which the votaries of Bacchus raised at the 
festival of their god, being crowned with a myrtle- 
wreath, was carried from the Ceramicus, a public 
walk at Athens, to Eleusis. The initiated, likewise 
crowned with myrtle and displaying the usual Bac- 
chus symbols—the thyrsus, ivy leaves, etc., followed 
the youthful deity in solemn procession. The fre- 
quent exclamations of Iacchus, or rather Iacchos, 
and the chanting of pzeans, still farther distinguished 
this procession from that of the torches, at once so 
stately and so taciturn. Iacchus had a temple at 
Athens, which bore his name, and was called Zac- 
cheion ; he was worshipped as the mediator between 
Ceres and her votaries, and hence his frequent invo- 
cation by the initiated on this occasion. On the 
seventh day the initiated returned to Athens by the 
sacred road, a distance of ten miles, stopping at va- 
rious places rendered sacred by tradition, or signifi- 
cant from their connection with religion; as, at the 
site where the first fig-tree grew, and hence called 
the holy jig-tree; at the bridge which spanned the 
river Cephissus, etc. At the latter place they were 
met by many of the people of the neighbourhood, 
when both parties indulged towards each other in 
good-humoured jests and railleries, and this mutual 


jocosity and alternate play of wit was denominated 
Gephurismés—the teazing at the bridge. 

“The eighth day bore the appellation of Hpidau- 
“ja, which appears to have been sacred to Auscula- 
pius, the god of medicine and the symbol of the 
mature autumnal harvest, and to have borrowed its 
name from Epidaurus, a town in the north of Argolis, 
in Peloponnesus, chiefly dedicated to the hygienic 
god, who had a famous temple there. If mythic 
record can be relied upon, it once happened on this 
day that Ausculapius came too late to the festival, 
and had therefore to be initiated by a posteal or 
after consecration. rom this precedent, so encour- 
aging to the dilatory, all late comers were permitted 
to enjoy the same unenviable privilege. In his Lleu- 
sinian connections with Ceres, A‘sculapius is the 
same as Erisichthon: a fact which sufficiently ac- 
counts for his presence at the solemnities of the 
goddess. 

“ Plémochoé was the term which distinguished the 
ninth and last day of the Eleusinian solemnities. 
It owed its distinctive appellation to a tureen or flat- 
bottomed earthen vessel; for on this day two vessels 
answering to this description were filled with wine, 
when the contents of the one was poured out to- 
wards the rising, and that of the other towards the 
setting sun. While the libation was offered, the 
initiated—as it appears from Proclus on Plato— 
looked alternately towards heaven and earth, as if 
they were there recognizing and adoring the father 
and mother of all things, pronouncing as they did so, 
the words Ute Tokuie.” 

The most impressive ceremony of the whole festi- 
val season was the Hpopteia, which was said to have 
taken place at midnight of the sixth day of the fes- 
tival. It was performed in the vestibule of the tem- 
ple of Demeter, all the uninitiated being commanded 
to withdraw. The initiated commenced by again 
taking the oath which they had already taken in the 
lesser mysteries, and repeating the sacred formula, 
after which they clothed themselves in a new dress, 
over which they threw a fawn skin. Thus equipped, 
they were saluted with the words, “May you be 
happy,” “May the good demon attend you.” At 
this point in the ceremony, the assembly was sud- 
denly enveloped in darkness, lightning flashed; thun- 
der rolled, and unearthly noises resounded through 
the apartment, while monstrous forms appeared on 
all sides, filling the myste with horror and conster- 
nation, This scene of darkness and confusion has 
been supposed to symbolize the chaotic state of 
primitive matter before the work of creation intro- 
duced order and beauty into this lower world. 

The scene now suddenly changed, and the Myste, 
led by the Hierophant or Mystagogus, were ad- 
mitted into the inner temple or sanctuary of Deme- 
ter, which was most brilliantly lighted up for the 
occasion, and where stood the statue of the goddess 
splendidly adorned. Tere the initiated was dazzled 
with the brightness of the light which shone every= 
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where around him, and his ears were saluted with 
the sweetest and most harmonious sounds; a myrtle 
crown was placed upon his head, and under the 
magical influence of what was termed a state of Awtop- 
sia, he beheld the fairest and most enchanting scenes, 
while a thrill of indescribable enjoyment passed 
through his soul—the foretaste of future and eternal 
bliss. In the midst of this delirious ecstasy, the 
initiated was startled by a voice exclaiming Conzx 
Ompax, cabalistic and unintelligible words, which 
brought the imposing ceremony to a close. 

Besides vocal and instrumental music, the greater 
Eleusinian mysteries were also celebrated with pub- 
lic shows and games, which lasted for several days, 
but the most noted of these spectacles was the Taurilia 
or bull-fights, with which the whole festival termi- 
nated. In no way could the Athenians more signi- 
ficantly express their obligations to the goddess who 
taught them the art of agriculture, than by sacrificing 
to her bulls, and making libations of the blood of 
these animals, which were so eminently useful to 
every tiller of the ground. 

From the date of their initiation the myste were 
under the strongest vows of secrecy, and the gavr- 
ment they had worn upon the occasion of their first 
admission to the mysteries was not to be laid aside 
as long as its fragments would hang together, and the 
shreds of it were to be dedicated at some shrine as a 
memorial of their due performance of the mysteries of 
Demeter or Ceres, The privilege of initiation was 
eagerly coveted, as ensuring greater happiness on 
earth, and a higher place among the blessed ina 
future life. So great was the respect, indeed, in 
which the mysteries were held, that it was considered 
no small cause of reproach against Socrates, that he 
had neglected endeavouring to obtain his initiation. 

The Eleusinian mysteries retained sucha firm hold 
of the minds of the Greeks, that they survived all 
the changes which befell their country, and continued 
till the reign of the elder Theodosius. De Sacy 
thinks that Egypt was the cradle of these secret 
rites, and that they were intended to symbolize the 
principal operations of nature. Thirlwall, however, 
in his ‘History of Greece,’ represents them as “ the 
remains of a worship which preceded the rise of the 
Hellenic mythology and its attendant rites, grounded 
on a view of nature less fanciful, more earnest, and 
better fitted to awaken both philosophical thought 
and religious feeling.” What secrets were revealed 
to the initiated in the greater mysteries, it is impos- 
sible to do more than conjecture. But it is more 
likely that they were of a moral than a physical 
character, and, indeed, the ancients generally seemed 
to entertain the idea, that the main secret commu- 
nicated was the assurance of a future state of happi- 
ness beyond death and the grave. 

ELEUTHEREUS (Gr. eleutheros, free), a sur- 
name of Dionysus or Bacchus, and also of Zeus or 
Jupiter. It corresponds to the Latin name Liber. 

ELEUTHERIA, an ancient Grecian festival in- 


stituted after the battle of Plata, in honour of Zeus 
Eleutheros or the Deliverer. It was celebrated an- 
nually, when delegates assembled at Plates from all 
parts of Greece, to offer sacrifices in grateful remem- 
brance of the deliverance of their country from the 
power of barbarians. Every fifth year games were 
celebrated, and the successful competitors were 
crowned with. chaplets. Plutarch gives a minute 
account of the annual festival of Eleutheria, which 
existed even in his time. On the sixteenth day of the 
month Maimacterion, the solemnity commenced with 
a procession which marched at early dawn through 
the town, preceded by a trumpeter, who blew the 
signal for battle, and followed by waggons loaded 
with branches of myrtle and chaplets of flowers. 
After these came a black bull and a number of youths 
carrying libations fer the dead. In the rear of the 
whole procession walked the archon or chief ma- 
gistrate of Plateeze, dressed in a purple robe, with a 
sword in his hand, and bearing an urn, which was 
kept specially for the occasion. When the proces- 
sion reached the spot where lay buried the brave 
Greeks who had fallen at the battle of Plates, the 
archon first washed and anointed the tombstones of 
the dead, after which he sacrificed the black bull, 
offered up prayers to Zeus Hleuthereus and Hermes 
Chthonius, and invited the buried warriors to par- 
take of a feast which had been prepared for them. 
ELEUTHERIA, an ancient festival celebrated at 
Samos in honour of Eros (which see). 
ELEVATION OF THE HOST. See Hosr. 
ELIAS, or Exigau. The Mohammedan writers 
allege that this illustrious Hebrew prophet is the 
destined precursor of the Messiah, and will announce 
the second advent of Jesus to judge both the quick 
and the dead. The modern Jews have the same be- 
lief in regard to Elijah, and, accordingly, in the con- 
cluding service for the Sabbath, one of their prayer- 
books has a poem commencing with the following 
passage: “O may Elijah, the prophet, come to us 
speedily, with Messiah, the son of David. He was 
the man who was zealous for the name of God; to 
whom tidings of peace were delivered by the hand 
of Jekuthiel; he was the man who drew near, and 
made expiation for the children of Israel. He was 
the man whose eyes saw twelve generations; who 
was known and called an hairy man, girt with a girdle 
of leather about his Joins; Elijah the prophet.” He 
is believed also to be frequently employed in mis- 
sions of peace and happiness to men. Hence the 
same poem, from which we have just quoted, says, 
“Happy is he who hath seen him in dreams ; happy 
is he who saluted him with peace, and to whom he 
returned the salutation of peace.” Elijah is sup- 
posed by the Jews to be present on every occasion 
on which the rite of C1RCUMCISION (which see) is 
performed. Mr. Allen, in his ‘Modern Judaism,’ 
thus states the belief of the Jews on this point: 
“ The Jews suppose that the prophet Elijah enters 
the room with the infant, and sits in the vacant chair, 
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or in the vacant seat of the double chair, to observe 
whether the covenant of circumcision be duly admin- 
istered. Hence this other seat is called the seat of 
Elias. They say that on a certain occasion, when 
circumcision was interdicted to the Israelites, Elijah 
was so grieved in his mind, that he determined to 
end his life in a cave :—that when God asked him, 
What dost thou here, Elijah? He answered, I have 
been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts, for the 
children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, mean- 
ing the covenant of circumcision :—upon which they 
add, God immediately promised the prophet, that he 
should always, in future, be present at that cere- 
mony, that the children of Israel might never more 
forsake this covenant, but thenceforth might duly 
and rightly administer it. When they prepare the 
seat for Elijah, they are required to say with a loud 
voice, and in express words, This is the seat of the 
prophet Elijah. Unless this be expressly declared, 
they say, he comes not to the circumcision, as not 
having been invited:—and this loudness of voice 
they believe to be necessary on account of his dull- 
ness of hearing, which is the consequence of his ex- 
treme old age. That he may wait with patience to 
the end of the circumcision, his chair is not removed 
from its place for three days.” Abarbinel, the 
Jewish writer, alleges that Elijah was translated, 
both body and soul, into heaven, that he might be 
ready to return to earth frequently on messages of 
kindness, and that he ascended in a fiery chariot 
that his moisture might be dried up, and his body 
thus rendered light and swift to pass readily and ra- 
pidly to all parts of the earth. The Greek church 
observes a festival in commemoration of the prophet 
Elias on the 20th July. The Mingrelians sacrifice 
goats in honour of this prophet, whose favour they 
invoke in order to obtain a plentiful harvest. 

ELICIUS, a surname of Jupiter at Rome, under 
which Numa erected an altar to him on the Aven- 
tine hill, and was also said to have instituted secret 
rites to be observed in his honour. This name is 
supposed to be derived from Lat. elicio, to entice or 
invite, because the ancient Romans were accustomed 
on particular occasions to invite Jupiter Elicius to 
send down lightning from heaven. Some modern 
writers have even deduced from this the conclusion 
that the Romans were acquainted with the art of 
conducting lightning, which has been found so useful 
in modern times. 

ELION (Heb. the Most High), a name given to 
God by Melchizedek, Gen. xiv. 18, 19, 20, showing 
that at that period the knowledge of the true God, 
though it had been lost throughout a great part of 
the then known world, still lingered here and there. 
Though the religion of the Phcenicians had become 
a nature-religion, or deification of nature, we learn 
from a fragment of Sanchoniathon preserved by Eu- 
sebius, that Elion was the name of one of their prin- 
cipal divinities, and, in describing one of their sys- 
tems of cosmogony, he represents it as teaching that 


Elion produced by his wife Berouth, the heaven and 
the earth—a legend which approaches very near to 
the Scriptural statement, that “God created (Heb. 
bara) the heaven and the earth.” 

ELIONIA. See EILeITHy!A. 

ELIVAGAR, celebrated rivers which occupy a 
conspicuous place in the cosmogony of the ancient 
Scandinavians. They are thus noticed in the Prose 
Edda: “Tell me,” said Gangler, ‘“ what was the state 
of things ere the races mingled, and nations came 
into being.” 

“When the rivers that are called Elivagar had 
flowed far from their sources,” replied Har, “the 
venom which they rolled along hardened, as does 
dross that runs from a furnace, and became ice. 
When the rivers flowed no longer, and the ice stood 
still, the vapour arising from the venom gathered 
over it, and froze to rime, and in this manner were 
formed, in Ginnungagap, many layers of congealed 
vapour, piled one over the other.” 

“That part of Ginnungagap,” added Jafnhar, 
“that lies towards the north was thus filled with 
heavy masses of gelid vapour and ice, whilst every- 
where within were whirlwinds and fleeting mists. 
But the southern part of Ginnungagap was lighted 
by the sparks and flakes that flew into it from Mus- 
pellheim.” 

“Thus,” continued Thridi, “whilst freezing cold 
and gathering gloom proceeded from Niflheim, that 
part of Ginnungagap looking towards Muspellheim 
was filled with glowing radiancy, the intervening 
space remaining calm and light as wind-still air. 
And when the heated blast met the gelid vapour it 
melted it into drops, and, by the might of him who 
sent the heat, these drops quickened into life, and 
took a human semblance. The being thus formed 
was named Ymir, but the Frost-giants call him Or- 
gelmir. From him descend the race of the Frost- 
giants (Hrimthursar), as it is said in the Volusp4, 
‘From Vidolf come all witches; from Vilmeith all 
wizards ; from Svarthéfdi all poison-seethers; and 
all giants from Ymir.’ And the giant Vathridnir, 
when Gangrad asked, ‘Whence came Orgelmir the 
first of the sons of giants ;’ answered, ‘The Elivagar 
cast out drops of venom that quickened into a giant. 
From him spring all our race, and hence are we so 
strong and mighty’” This symbolical representa- 
tion may perhaps be designed to indicate that heat 
is the active, and cold the passive principle of gen- 
eration. 

ELLERIANS, a sect mentioned only by the Abbé 
Gregoire, in his ‘Histoire des Sectes Religieuses,’ 
and represented by him as deriving its name from 
one Eller of Ronsdorff, its founder. This person, 
who died in 1750, asserted that God dwelt in him, 
and had commissioned him to form a new church. 
Hence he was called the father of Sion, and his wife 
the mother. He is charged with being ambitious 
and luxurious. 


ELLOTIA, an ancient Grecian festival. It was 
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celebrated at Corinth in honour of Athena. A festi- 
val bearing the same name was celebrated at Crete. 

ELOHIM, one of the Hebrew names applied fre- 
quently in Scripture to Gop (which see). ‘This is a 
very remarkable word, occurring most frequently in 
the plural, and yet usually connected with a singular 
verb. An argument has been often drawn from this 
peculiarity, in favour of a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead, but many theologians object to the use of 
such an argument, on the ground that a similar He- 
brew idiom is met with in various passages of Scrip- 
ture, for example, Exod. xxi. 4; Is. xix. 4; Mal.i.6; 
Ps. lviii. 11, where it is used in respect to words de- 
noting rank, authority, eminence, and majesty. In 
such cases the plural is supposed to be employed to 
give intensity and force to the word. The term 
Elohim sometimes denotes angels, as in Ps. viii. 5, 
and at other times it signifies magistrates or persons 
in authority, as in Exod. xxi. 6, where, in our ver- 
sion, it is rendered “judges.” This name of God 
differs essentially from the incommunicable name 
JEHOVAH (which see), the latter implying self-ex- 
istence, and denoting God therefore in his essential 
being, while the former seems to mean God as the 
All-powerful Being, and used therefore in such acts 
of the Divinity—for example, the act of creation— 
as imply the exercise of power. The author of the 
article “ God” in Dr. Kitto’s Bible Cyclopedia, takes 
a different view of the matter, and alleges the word 
Elohim to be the abstract word for God considered 
apart from his attributes, being a general term like 
our word Deity. This explanation of the word, 
however, seems to be scarcely borne out by a refer- 
ence to the passages of Scripture in which it occurs. 
See JEHOVAH. 

ELUL, the twelfth month of the Jewish civil year, 
and the sixth month of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
year. It corresponds with parts of our August and 
September. During this month various festivals 
occur, for instance, the New Moon, on the first; the 
festival of the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem 
by Nehemiah on the seventh; and the festival of 
aylophoria or wood-offering on the twenty-first. 
There were two fasts, also, in the course of Elul; 
thus, on the seventeenth a fast was kept because of 
the death of the spies, who brought up the evil re- 
port concerning the Promised Land; and on the 
twenty-second, a fast in memory of the punishment 
of the wicked, unbelieving Israelites. The twenty- 
ninth was the last day of the month on which the 
Jews reckoned up the beasts that had been born, the 
tithe of which belonged to God. The beasts were 
counted on this day, because the first day of the 
month Tisri was a festival, and therefore, a flock 
could not be tithed on that day. 

ELVES, spirits of various kinds, in the mytho- 
logy of the ancient Scandinavians, to whom they 
ascribed in general the same nature and properties 
as the Greeks did to their demons. They were 
divided into two classes, the celestial or white elves, 
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and the terrestrial or black elves. The former were 
believed to be of a friendly disposition towards men, 
the latter the reverse. The prose Edda alleges the 
whiteelves to be whiter than the sun, the black to 
be darker than pitch. Mr. Keightley, in his ‘ Fairy 
Mythology,’ thus describes the elves: “The Alfar 
still live in the memory and traditions of the pea- 
santry of Scandinavia. They also, to a certain ex- 
tent, retain their distinction into white and black. 
The former, or the good elves, dwell in the air, dance 
on the grass, or sit in the leaves of trees; the latter, 
or evil elves, are regarded as an underground people, 
who frequently inflict sickness or injury on mankind ; 
for which there is a particular kind of doctors, called 
Kloka, to be met in all parts of the country. 

“The Elves are believed to have their kings, to 
celebrate their weddings and banquets, just the same 
as the dwellers above ground. There is an interest- 
ing intermediate class of them in popular tradition, 
called the Hill-people (Hégfolk), who are believed 
to dwell in caves and small hills: when they show 
themselves they have a handsome human form. The 
common people seem to connect with them a deep 
feeling of melancholy, as if bewailing a half-quenched 
hope of redemption. 

“There are only a few old persons who now can 
tell any thing more about them than of the sweet 
singing that may occasionally on summer nights be 
heard out of their hills, when one stands still and 
listens, or, as it is expressed in the ballads, lays his 
ear to the Elve-hill (lagger sitt ora till Elfvehdgg) : 
but no one must be so cruel as, by the slightest word, 
to destroy their hopes of salvation, for then the 
sprightly music will be turned into weeping and 
lamentation. 

“The Norwegians called the Elves, Huldrafolk, 
and their music, Huldraslaat : it is in the minor key, 
and of a dull and mournful sound. The mountain- 
eers sometimes play it, and pretend they have learned 
it by listening to the underground people among the 
hills and rocks. There is also a tune called the 
Elf-king’s tune, which several of the good fiddlers 
know right well, but never venture to play; for as 
soon as it begins, both old and young, and even in- 
animate objects, are impelled to dance, and the 
player cannot stop unless he can play the air back- 
wards, or that some one comes behind him and cuts 
the strings of his fiddle. 

“The little underground elves, who are believed 
to dwell under the houses of mankind, are described 
as sportive and mischievous, and as imitating all the 
actions of men. ‘They are said to love cleanliness 
about the house and place, and to reward such ser- 
vants as are neat and cleanly. 

“The Elves are extremely fond of dancing in the 
meadows, where they form those circles of a livelie 
green which from them are called Elfdans (Elfdance) 
when the country people see in the morning stripes 
along the dewy grass in the woods and meadows, 
they say the Elves have been dancing there. If any 
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one should at midnight get within their circle, they 
become visible to him, and they may then illude him. 
It is not every one that can see the Elves; and one 
person may see them dancing, while another perceives 
nothing. Sunday children, as they are called, 7. ¢., 
those born on Sunday, are remarkable for possessing 
this property of seeing Elves and similar beings. 
The Elves, however, have the power to bestow this 
gift on whomsoever they please. They also used to 
speak of Elf-books, which they gave to those whom 
they loved, and which enabled them to foretell future 
events. 

“The Elves often sit on little stones that are of a 
circular form, and are called Hlf-mills (Elfquarnor) ; 
the sound of their voice is said to be sweet and soft, 
like the air. 

“The Danish peasantry give the following ac- 
count of their Ellefolk or Elve-people : 

“The Elle-people live in the Elle-moors. The 
appearance of the man is that of an old man, with a 
low-crowned hat on his head: the Elle-woman is 
young, and of a fair and attractive countenance, but 
behind she is hollow like a dough-trough. Young 
men should be especially on their guard against her, 
for it is very difficult to resist her; and she has, 
moreover, a stringed instrument, which, when she 
plays on it, quite ravishes their hearts. The man 
may be often seen near the Hlle-moors, bathing him- 
self in the sunbeams; but if any one comes too near 
him, he opens his mouth wide and breathes upon 
them, and his breath produces sickness and pesti- 
lence. But the women are most frequently to be 
seen by moonshine; then they dance their rounds in 
the high grass so lightly and so gracefully, that they 
seldom meet a denial when they offer their hand to 
a rash young man. It is also necessary to watch 
cattle, that they may not graze in any place where 
the Elle-people have been; for if any animal come 
to.a place where the Elle-people have spit, or done 
what is worse, it is attacked by some grievous dis- 
ease, which can only be cured by giving it to eat a 
handfull of St. John’s wort, which had been pulled 
at twelve o’clock on St. John’s night. It might also 
happen that they might sustain some injury by mix- 
ing with the Elle-people’s cattle, which are very 
large, and of a blue colour, and which may sometimes 
be seen in the fields licking up the dew on which 
they live. But the farmer has an easy remedy 
against this evil; for he has only to go to the Elle- 
hill when he is turning out his cattle, and to say, 
‘Thou little Trold! may I graze my cows on thy 
hill?’ And if he is not prohibited, he may set his 
mind at rest.” 

ELYSIUM, the future abode of the blessed, ac- 
cording to the mythology of the ancient poets of 
Greece and Rome. Homer has only once used the 
term Elysium. In the fourth book of the Odyssey, 
Menelaus is told by Proteus that he was not destined 
to finish his days at Argos, for the gods should send 
him to Elysium, at the extremity of the earth, where 
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the yellow-haired Rhadamanthus exercised supreme 
authority, and the inhabitants were gifted with im- 
mortal felicity. “No snows,” says the poet, “are 
there, no driving showers, and no stormy winter: 
but soft gales perpetually blowing from the ocean, 
cool and purify the air, and refresh the land.” Ho- 
mer speaks of the happiness of Elysium only briefly 
and feebly, but he expatiates at length upon the tor- 
ments which await the wicked in Tartarus. It is to 
Virgil that we are indebted for a fuller description 
of the Elysian fields. He paints in the most glowing 
colours the gorgeous scenery of that land of beauty 
and of bliss. All that is fitted to please the imagi- 
nation, to regale the senses, or to gratify the desires 
of the most voluptuous and sensual is concentred 
there. Unlike the heaven of the Christian, it has 
no delights save those to which men are wont to be 
attached on earth, no employments save those in 
which the worldly habitually engage. Shadowy 
horses, chariots and arms are provided for the war- 
riors who have fallen in defence of their country. 
Wrestling, music, dancing, feasting, revelry, make 
up the chief pleasures of the inhabitants of these 
celestial regions of the poets of antiquity. But what 
is the precise locality of Elysium? “The ancients,” 
says Mr, Gross: “The ancients were far from being 
unanimous as to the precise locality of the Elysian 
fields. Some taught that they were to be sought 
near the African coast, in the Atlantic ocean, among 
a cluster of islands which they designated as the 
Fortunate; others placed them in the island of 
Leuce, in the Euxine sea; and Virgil, as a good 
Roman, hesitated not to point out Italy as the fittest 
country that could overlie so felicitous a spot. The 
poet Lucian assigned to them a situation near the 
moon, but Plutarch, more orthodox as well as true 
to prescription, was content to find his paradise in 
the centre of the earth. In one thing, however, all 
agreed, that it was a most enchanting region, with 
bowers for ever green, delightful meadows, and plea- 
sant streams; with a balmy air, a serene sky, anda 
salubrious climate; with birds continually warbling 
in the groves, and a heaven illustrated by a more 
glorious sun and brighter stars than the similar orbs 
which illumine the path of mortals.” 

Virgil has mingled with his details of Elysian en- 
joyment, doctrines which were partly derived from 
the schools of Pythagoras and Plato. The shades 
are unearthly forms with earthly organs and appe- 
tites, displaying the same character, and under the 
influence of the same affections, which had governed 
them on earth. Though admitted to the joys of 
Elysium, it is only for a time. When a thousand 
years have passed away, the inhabitants of these 
delightful regions, Virgil informs us, will be con- 
ducted to the stream of Lethe, and having drank of 
the oblivious river, they shall return to earth to com- 
mence a long series of successive transmigrations 
through various forms of corporeal being. Such is 
the Elysium of the ancient heathen, as described by 
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the great Roman poet, and so completely does that 
master of language and of imagery exhaust the sub- 
ject, that it is unnecessary to occupy further space 
by noticing the Elysium of Pindar, of Claudian, or of 
Catullus. Bochart and others are of opinion that 
the fable of Elysium is of Phoenician extraction. 

EMANATIONS (Doctrine or). This princi- 
ple, which is found in several both of the Oriental 
and Occidental systems of philosophy, implies that 
all things, instead of being created by the power of 
God, are an emanation from, or a development of, 
the Divine essence. The whole universe in this 
view exists originally in God, and emanates from 
God. There is one infinite eternal substance from 
which flows that collective whole of phenomena 
called the universe. In the various systems of 
Hindu philosophy, creation is accounted for by a 
series of successive emanations from the Divine 
substance or essence, and as soon as this gradual 
process of creation is completed, there commences 
an analogous system of destructive evolutions, by 
means of which the precess of emanation is reversed, 
and the whole universe is once more absorbed into 
the Divine substance. Then begins anew the divine 
sleep of Brahm, or the total inaction of creative 
power. Thus Hinduism is decidedly Pantheistic in 
its character, viewing, as it does, all finite beings as 
simply forms, modifications, or emanations of the 
One Infinite Substance. In the Vedanta school, 
however, of Hindu philosophy, Pantheism is carried 
to its utmost extent, matter being no longer an ema- 
nation from, or a modification of, the Divine essence, 
but a mere illusion, its existence being lost in that 
of the One Infinite Being, of whom alone existence 
can be predicated. The Vedantist, then, is in reality 
a pure idealist, as well as a spiritual Pantheist. 

The Egyptian philosophy, or rather the Egyptian 
theology, viewed philosophically, appears to have 
comprised a system of emanations, not only in so far 
as the external universe is concerned, but even the 
celestial hierarchy, which consisted of gods innu- 
merable, all deriving their origin by way of emana- 
tion from the one invisible source of light and life. 
All the primitive divine powers are represented by 
a double emanation, Osiris and Isis, the one active, 
the other passive. After these come other subordi- 
nate emanations corresponding to the great pheno- 
mena of nature. Pythagoras, and most other Greek 
philosophers, believed human souls to be emana- 
tions of the ether to which they returned at death. 
The founder of the Eleatic school, Xenophanes, held 
that all finite beings were emanations from the In- 
finite Being. But the doctrine of emanations never 
formed a very conspicuous feature of Greek philoso- 
phy. It only presented itself in all its strength and 
fulness as a fundamental principle of that combina- 
tion of Oriental, Greek, and Jewish doctrines which 
gave rise to the Gnosticism of the second and third 
centuries after the Christian era. In all the Gnos- 
tic systems, the Infinite Being is something invisi- 
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ble, sunk in the abyss or dark night, equivalent to 
the Brahm of Hindu mythology. The emanations 
which compose the superior world are the ons 
(which see), the manifestations of the Divine attri- 
butes, and which, along with the Infinite Being him- 
self, constitute the Pleroma, the plenitude of intelli- 
gences. This inferior world is the last link in the 
chain of emanations. The Demiurgus is the last 
emanation of the Pleroma, and the first power of the 
inferior world, thus forming the connecting link be- 
tween the two worlds. 

The Gnostic sects derived many of their doctrines, 
and among others that of emanations, from the school 
of the Neo-Platonists. But the grand error into 
which these heretics in religion fell was that of subor- 
dinating their faith to their philosophy. In the writ- 
ings of the Pseudo-Dionysius may be seen the 
extent to which the philosophical doctrine of emana- 
tions was carried in the Eastern or Greek church. 
In proof of this remark, we quote from ‘ Vaughan’s 
Hours with the Mystics,’ the following abstract of 
the views of Dionysius on this subject : “ All things 
have emanated from God, and the end of allis re- 
turn to God. Such return—deification, he calls it— 
is the consummation of the creature, that God may 
finally be all in all. A process of evolution, a cen- 
trifagal movement in the Divine Nature, is substi- 
tuted in reality for creation. The antithesis of this 
is the centripetal process, or movement of involution, 
which draws all existence towards the point of the 
Divine centre. The degree of real existence pos- 
sessed by any being is the amount of God in that 
being—for God is the existence in all things. Yet 
He himself cannot be said to exist, for he is above 
existence. The more or less of God which the va- 
rious creatures possess is determined by the proxi- 
mity of their order to the centre. 

“The chain of being in the upper and invisible 


world, through which the Divine Power diffuses itself 


in successive gradations, he calls the Celestial Hier- 
archy. The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy is a corre- 
sponding series in the visible world. The orders of 
Angelic natures and of priestly functionaries cor- 
respond to each other. The highest rank of the 
former receive illumination immediately from God. 
The lowest of the heavenly imparts divine light to 
the highest of the earthly hierarchy. Each order 
strives perpetually to approximate to that immediate- 
ly above itself, from which it receives the transmitted 
influence; so that all, as Dante describes it, draw 
and are drawn, and tend in common towards the 
centre—God.” 

But at no time has the doctrine of emanations been 
held in greater vigour than in modern times among 
the Sufis or Mystics of Persia. Every man is with 
them an emanation from God, a particle of the Divine 
essence. Deity is manifested in humanity, the In- 
finite in the Finite. This tenet pervades the whole 
writings of the Sufis, both in prose and verse. Hence 
they look upon every human being as representing 
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the Deity. Some of them inculcate the importance 
of endeavouring, by abstracting the soul from worldly 
objects, and absorbing it in Divine contemplation, to 
aim at re-uniting ourselves to the Divine essence, 
from which we have sprung. 

EMBALMING, a process which has been follow- 
ed from very early times for the preservation of dead 
bodies from passing into corruption. It is frequently 
referred to in Sacred Scripture. Thus in Gen. 1. 2, 3, 
it is stated, “ And Joseph commanded his servants 
the physicians to embalm his father: and the phy- 
sicians embalmed Israel. And forty days were ful- 
filled for him; for so are fulfilled the days of those 
which are embalmed: and the Egyptians mourned 
for him threescore and ten days.” The custom of 
embalming seems to have prevailed in Egypt from 
a very remote period, as is plain from the practice 
which Herodotus notes, of cutting the bodies with an 
Ethiopian stone. Some mummies also bear the date 
of the oldest kings. The office of embalming, which 
was handed down from father to son, belonged to a 
regularly organized class of men in Egypt, of whom, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, the Taricheutz were 
the most distinguished. In the time of Joseph, the 
duty was committed to physicians, and Sir J. G. Wil- 
kinson thinks that the whole order were physicians. 
The process seems to have consisted in filling the dead 
bodies with spices. It is thus briefly described by 
Diodorus: “ They prepare the body first with cedar 
oil, and various other substances, more than thirty (or 
according to another reading, forty) days; then after 
they have added myrrh and cinnamon, and other 
drugs, which have not only the power of preserving 
the body for a long time, but of imparting to it a 
pleasant odour, they coramit it to the relatives of the 
deceased.” The practice of embalming was not 
limited to the Egyptians, but appears to have been 
adopted by the Jews, Persians, Arabs, and Ethio- 
pians. In the New Testament we find Nicodemus 
bringing spices to embalm the body of our Lord. 
Thus John xix. 39, 40, “ And there came also Nico- 
demus, which at the first came to Jesus by night, 
and brought a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about an 
hundred pound weight. Then took they the body of 
Jesus, and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, 
as the manner of the Jews is tobury.” As practised 
in Egypt, the work of embalming was discharged by 
different professional officers, each of whom had his 
particular department assigned to him in the pro- 
cess. One began by pointing out the precise man- 
ner in which the incision was to be made in the 
left flank, while another acted as officiating opera- 
tor, and having inflicted the incision on the dead 
body, instantly fled from the spot as if he had com- 
mitted a crime. Now commenced the process of 
embalming, strictly so called, which was performed 
by the hereditary caste to which we have already 
referred. The parts of the body most liable to pass 
into corruption were first removed, the rest was 
washed with palm-wine, and the inside was filled 


with myrrh, cinnamon, and other sorts of spices. 
The body was then put into salt of nitre for about 
forty days, at the end of which it was swathed in 
fine linen bandages, glued together with a species of 
gum. The whole was now covered with the richest 
perfume. The process being thus completed, the 
body was delivered to the relations entire in all the 
features, and even the very hair of the eyelids pre- 
served. It has been uniformly alleged that in em- 
balming among the Egyptians, the bowels or viscera 
were removed, but this, though commonly, seems not 
to have been universally a part of the process, as Mr. 
Pettigrew mentions in his account of a mummy 
which he lately unrolled, that he had in some in- 
stances found the viscera embalmed, and placed 
among the bandages, and he adds, “ they were within 
the body in the greater number of mummies I have 
unrolled, and always in four portions.” That disem- 
bowelling, however, was often adopted, is plain from 
the circumstance that both Herodotus and Diodorus 
expressly mention it, and Porphyry records a prayer, 
which he alleges was uttered by the embalmers in 
the name of the deceased, entreating the gods to re- 
ceive the soul into the region of the good, and cast- 
ing into the river Nile the organs which he supposes 
may have offended the gods, and injured the soul by 
eating and drinking improperly, plainly referring to 
the stomach and other viscera. 

EMBATES. See CANTHARUS. 

EMBER DAYS, a name given to certain fast- 
days observed in the Church of Rome, and some other 
churches, that is, the Wednesday, Friday, and Satur- 
day after the first Sunday in Lent; after Whitsun- 
day; after the 14th of September; and after the 
13th of December, the Sundays following these days 
being the stated times of ordination in the church. 
According to some writers, ember comes from the 
Greek word hemera, a day ; according to others, from 
the ancient custom of eating nothing on these days 
till night, and then only a cake, baked under the 
embers, called ember-bread. 'The appointment of 
these days of fasting is probably not to be dated 
earlier than the fourth century, as stated times for 
ordination do not appear to have been fixed before 
that time. Pope Leo, who wrote about A.D. 450, 
asserts that the Ember-days are derived from apos- 
tolical tradition, an idea which cannot be sustained, 
as no author previous to Leo makes mention of any 
such fasts. They are usually called in old writers 
Jejunia quatuor temporum, the fasts of the four sea- 
sons, the months on which they occur, March, June, 
September, and December, being the beginning of 
the four several seasons of the year, and in the first 
notice of them which is found in the writings of 
Leo, they are not referred to as fasts, with a view to 
the ordination of the clergy, but simply as fasts in 
connection with the different seasons of the year. 
For several centuries, indeed, no fixed times were 
settled for ordination, but persons were ordained to 
all offices in the church as occasion required, without 
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any regard to time. When Leo spoke of the fasts 
of the four seasons, therefore, he could have no re- 
ference to ordinations, there being at the time when 
he wrote only one season, December, on which ordi- 
nations took place in the Church of Rome. This 
continued to be the practice till the time of Simpli- 
cius, who in A. D. 467 added February to December, 
as another time for ordination. Gregory VII. is 
supposed to have been the first who connected the 
fasts of the four seasons, which had long existed in 
the church, with ordinations. Since that time these 
fasts have been observed with this view alone, and 
the original design of their appointment has been 
completely lost sight of. For along period these 
fasts were observed by different churches, with con- 
siderable variety, but they were at last settled, as 
they are now observed, by the council of Placentia, 
A. D. 1095. Inthe Rubric of the Church of Eng- 
land, her members are invited to solemn prayer and 
fasting on the Ember Days, to implore the Divine 
assistance and blessing in the choice and commission 
of ministers of the gospel. 

EMBER WEEKS, ‘those weeks in which the 
Ember Days (see previous article) occur. 

EMBLA, the first created woman in the ancient 
Scandinavian cosmogony. The account of the crea- 
tion of the first human pair is thus related in the 
Prose Edda: “One day as the sons of Bor were 
walking along the sea-beach, they found two stems 
of wood, out of which they shaped a man and a 
woman. Odin infused into them life and spirit; 
Vili endowed them with reason and the power of 
motion; Ve gave them speech and features, hearing 
and vision. The man they called Askur, and the wo- 
man, Embla. From these two descend the whole 
human race; whose assigned dwelling was within 
Midgard.” The name Askur means the ash, and 
Eimbla the alder, in allusion to their dendronic ori- 
gin, and their allotted habitation Midgard, or the 
middle sphere, denotes obviously the habitable globe. 

EMBOLUS, the side aisles of the early Christian 
churches, from which the nave was entered by doors 
on the north and south. See CHURCHES. 

EMERSONIANS. See INTUITIONISTS. 

EMIR, the descendants of Mohammed, or rather 
of his sister Fatima. They are usually termed Sons 
of the Prophet, and are looked upon with great ven- 
eration by all Mohammedans. They wear a green 
turban as a badge of distinction, and no one is al- 
lowed to beat them, or to do them any injury, under 
pain of losing his hand. The chief Emir has guards 
and officers under him, and has the power of life and 
death over the whole body which he rules. There is 
an officer of some distinction amongst the Emirs, 
called the Alemdar, whose office it is to carry the green 
standard of Mohammed before the Sultan on public 
occasions. 

The word Emir itself signifies commander, chief, 
or prince. It was assumed asa title by the Caliphs, 
who reigned in the East after the death of Moham- 
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med. Abubekr, the immediate successor of the 
prophet, was both Emir-al-mominin, prince of the 
true believers, and also Imdm-al-moslimin, head of 
the faithful, thus uniting in himself the authority of 
a monarch and of a pontiff. Several sovereigns of 
different races, who reigned under the authority of 
the Caliphs, were at first called Emir, a title which 
in process of time was changed into that of Sultan, 
while Emir came to be applied, as it still is, exclu- 
sively to those who are of the race of Mohammed. 

EMMANUEL. See IMMANUEL. 

EMPANDA, an ancient Roman goddess, called 
also PANDANA, from Lat. pando, to open, who had 
a temple in Rome, which was always open, and the 
worshippers were supplied with food from the funds 
of the temple. 

EMPYREAN (Gr. en, in, and pur, fire), a name 
sometimes given to heaven, the more peculiar resi 
dence of Deity, from the burning splendour with 
which it is supposed to be invested. 

ENCAENIA, anniversary festivals anciently ob- 
served in commemoration of the dedication of Chris- 
tian churches. Sozomen mentions a festival of this 
kind which was wont to be held in memory of the 
dedication of the church which Constantine built in 
Jerusalem in honour of our Saviour. On that occa- 
sion, he tells us, Divine service was performed for 
eight successive days. From that time, Enceenia 
continued to be kept very generally throughout dif- 
ferent parts of Christendom. According to Bede, 
the first Saxon bishops in England were ordered by 
Gregory the Great to allow the people liberty on 
their annual feasts of the dedication of their churches, 
to build for themselves booths round about the 
church, and there feast and entertain themselves with 
eating and drinking, instead of their ancient sacri- 
fices while they were heathens. Remains of these 
ancient festivals are still preserved in England in the 
church wakes or vigils, which are still kept up in 
different parts of the country. The name Enceenia 
is also given to ceremonies observed at regular in- 
tervals, as at Oxford and Cambridge, in honour of 
benefactors and founders. See DEDICATION OF 
CHURCHES. 

ENCELADUS, one of the giants in ancient Greek 
and Roman mythology, who made war upon the 
gods. He is represented as having been the son of 
Tartarus and Ge, and was killed, according to Virgil, 
by Jupiter, and buried under Mount A®tna. 

ENCHANTMENTS, a word frequently used in 
the Old Testament, but in different significations. 
When Moses cast his rod on the ground before Pha- 
raoh, and it became a serpent, we find that “the 
magicians did so also with their enchantments.” 
The word here translated “ enchantments,” properly 
means “burnings.” <A prohibition against enchant- 
ments is found in Ley. xix. 26, “ Ye shall not eat 
any thing with the blood: neither shall ye use en- 
chantment, nor observe times.” The word in this 
passage is in Hebrew menachesh, the precise mean- 
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ing of which it is difficult to ascertain. Some sup- 
pose it to denote those who draw omens from the 
examination of the entrails of victims, while others 
regard it as signifying diviners in general. Those 
who follow the Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate, 
regard the word as referring to augury from the 
flight, feeding, chirping, and other actions of birds. 
But the root of the word menachesh seems more pro- 
perly to denote a serpent, so that it points rather to 
divination by serpents, the asp of the ancient Egyp- 
tians being considered sacred throughout the whole 
country, and worshipped, according to Plutarch, “ on 
account of a certain resemblance between it and the 
operations of the Divine power.” The Psyliz, or mo- 
dern serpent-charmers of Egypt, are still looked upon 
with wonder. Minutoli, in his Travels, says, “The 
people consider them as holy. At certain festivals, 
for exariple, on the day before the departure of the 
great caravan to the Holy Kaaba, they go forth in 
procession with live snakes around their necks and 
arms, having their faces in contortions like an insane 
person, until foam falls from the mouth. They some- 
times also tear the serpents with their teeth. When 
they are in this condition, the people press around 
them, especially the women, in order, if it is pos- 
sible, to touch their foaming mouths with their 
hands.” Maimonides regards the word menachesh as 
denoting the art of the ancient heathen Aruspice:, 
that of drawing omens from incidental events, such 
as the chattering of crows, the unexpected appear- 
ance of a hare in passing along a road, and such 
things. Others again consider it as pointing to 
divination by lots. But amid so great diversity of 
opinion, it is difficult to decide what is the precise 
meaning of the word. 

ENCRATITES (Gr. enghkratite, abstinents), a 
heretical Christian sect which arose in the second 
century. It owed its origin to Tatian of Assyria, 
who, while residing at Rome as a rhetorician, was 
converted to Christianity by the instrumentality of 
Justin Martyr. Having imbibed the philosophical 
doctrines of the school of Plato, ** commenced his 
deviation from orthodox doctrine by engrafting upon 
the Christian system the Platonic doctrine concern- 
ing matter, and from this he passed to the belief 
that the human soul, like every thing connected with 
matter, is by its own nature mortal, and that the 
image of God in which man was originally created, 
and by virtue of which he became immortal, was a 
principle of divine life exalted above the nature of 
this soul which had been derived from matter. Hay- 
ing lost this living principle by sin, man became 
wholly subject to matter and to mortality, Irenzeus 
says, that Tatian taught a doctrine of AZons (which 
see) similar to that of the Valentinians. Clement 
of Alexandria classes him with the anti-Jewish Gnos- 
tics. His practical doctrines are thus rapidly sketched 
by Neander; “ Tatian was aware that the system of 
Christian morals must be derived from the contem- 
plation of the life of Christ, and take its laws from 
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thence. Assuming this, he wrote a work in which 
he endeavoured to show how true perfection might 
be attained by the imitation of Christ. He failed 
only in one respect; that he did not seize the 
life of Christ in its completeness, and in its relation 
to his mission as the Redeemer of mankind, and the 
author of the new creation of divine life, which was 
designed to embrace and pervade all human relations 
only in the further course of its development from 
him. Paying no regard to this, he held the life of 
celibacy and the renunciation of all worldly posses- 
sions, after the pattern of Christ, to be the distine- 
tive mark of Christian perfection. But to such as 
appealed to the life of Christ considered in this 
light, Clement of Alexandria replied, ‘The specific 
nature of Christ’s being, as distinguished from all 
other men, left no room for the marriage relation. 
That necessity of something to complete the human 
nature, which is grounded in the mutual relation of 
the sexes, found no place inhim. The only analogon 
to the marriage state was, in his case, the relation he 
bears to the church, which is bound to him as his 
bride. Nothing could issue from him, as the Son of 
God, but a spiritual posterity.’ The strong bias of 
Tatian in this particular direction led him to under- 
stand the Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. vii. 5, as teaching 
that marriage and unchastity were one and the same 
thing—both equally the service of Satan. It may 
be too, that besides the canonical gospels, he made 
use of apocryphal histories, in which the image of 
Christ had already become modified under the in- 
fluence of theosophical-ascetic habits of contempla- 
tion. As the tendency toa theosophical asceticism of 
this kind, which sprung up in the East, had now be- 
come widely spread, it can be no wonder that there 
were different kinds of these abstinents, who had no 
special connection with Tatian, and who belonged in 
part to the Jewish and partly to the anti-Jewish 
party.” 

In following out his ascetic views, Tatian taught 
that it was necessary to abstain from wine and ani- 
mal food, and that water ought to be used instead of 
wine in the Lord’s Supper. Hence they were some- 
times called Hydroparastate or water-drinkers, and 
Apotactate or renouncers. The name Encratites 
was often used as a general term, and applied to all 
sects practising austerity, so that it was not always 
limited to the followers of Tatian, who sometimes 
received the name of Tatianists. The Manicheans, 
in the fourth century, assumed to themselves the 
name of Encratites, from their abstaining from and 
condemning marriage, a doctrine which had been 
previously taught by the followers of Tatian, who 
would admit no married person into their society, 
whether male or female. 

ENDOVELLICUS, a Pagan divinity anciently 
worshipped in Spain. Gruter gives twelve or thir- 
teen inscriptions found in Spain at a place. called 
Villavitiosa, all of them referring to this deity. No- 
thing is known as to the nature of this god. 
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ENERGICI, one of the numerous sects which 
arose in the sixteenth century, deriving their name 
from the peculiar views which they held on the sub- 
ject of the Lord’s Supper, alleging that the conse- 
crated bread was neither the real body of Christ, nor 
a symbol of it, but simply his energy and virtue. 

ENERGU MENS, a name given in the early Chris- 
tian church to demoniacs, or those who were be- 
lieved to be possessed of the devil. Various regu- 
lations were laid down by the church in regard to 
them. They were treated as a distinct class, bear- 
ing some relation both to the catechumens and the 
faithful, but differing from both in this, that they were 
committed to the special care of ExorcisTs (which 
see), while they were permitted to take part in some 
of the religious exercises of the church. If cate- 
chumens, while under probationary instruction, be- 
came demoniacs, they were in no case allowed to be 
baptized until they were thoroughly healed, unless 
they were labouring under seemingly fatal sickness. 
Believers who became demoniacs in the worst stages 
of their disease, like the weeping penitents, were not 
permitted to enter the church, but were retained un- 
der close inspection in the outer porch. When par- 
tially recovered they joined along with the AUDIEN- 
TES (which see) in public worship, but could not 
partake of the sacrament until they were completely 
restored, except in the immediate prospect of death. 
In general the energumens were subject to the same 
rules as the penitents, and Bingham thinks that 
they ought to be ranked among the catechumens, 
being treated in the same manner as they were. 
Prayers were offered up for them in the public as- 
semblies of the church, and in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions certain forms of prayer are mentioned as 
suitable for such persons. At other times the exor- 
cists were obliged to pray over them, to keep them 
employed in some harmless exercise, such as sweep- 
ing the church, and to take care that they were re- 
gularly supplied with food while they resided in the 
church, which was their usual place of abode. See 
DEMONIANISTS. 

ENGASTRIMYTHI (Gr. en, in, gaster, belly, and 
muo, to mutter), a name given to the priestesses of 
Apollo, from a species of ventriloquism which they 
practised, speaking from within, while not the slight- 
est motion of the lips could be observed. The 
voice was supposed to proceed from a spirit within 
the body of the Pyruia (which see). 

ENGIL, a word which very often occurs in the 
Koran, and which denotes the Gospel or the New 
Testament, as distinguished from the Taourat, the 
Law or the Old Testament. The Mohammedan 
doctors generally do not understand by Engil, in the 
Koran, the Gospel such as Christians have in their 
hands, and which the Mohammedans look upon as 
corrupted ; but an imaginary gospel, which they say 
was sent from heaven by God to Jesus Christ, and 
of which nothing remains but what is cited from it 
in the Koran. -A curious fancy has been entertained 
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by some Mohammedan writers that the Gospel which 
begins with Bismilab, that is, in the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, is not the 
Gospel which God sent to Jesus Christ ; and which 
they say begins with Bismullah, that is, in the name 
of God, clement and merciful. The latter Gospel, 
which they allege is the only true one, contains pre- 
cious instructions; whereas the former Gospel, or 
that which Christians now possess, contains only a 
history of the life of Christ, written by four of his 
disciples. 

ENGLAND (Cuurcy or). The AnGLo-Saxon 
CHURCH (which see), as has already been mentioned, 
yielded implicit submission to the see of Rome, and 
persecuted the ancient BritisH CHURCH (which see), 
for resolutely maintaining its complete independence 
of the Pope. The invasion of England by William of 
Normandy in A. D. 1066, was not likely to make any 
material change in the relations of the English church 
to Rome, as the Norman monks themselves had 
been accustomed, in their own country, to own the 
supreme authority and infallibility of the Roman 
bishop. No sooner, however, did William seat him- 
self on the English throne than he commenced a 
contest with the papacy which lasted till the Refor- 
mation. At the instigation of the Roman pontiff, 
the English bishops were deprived of their sees, and 
their places were occupied with successors imported 
from Normandy. Having filled their dioceses with 
bishops of his own nomination, William took upon 
himself the authority which the Pope had hitherto 
claimed,—that of nominating directly to all vacant 
ecclesiastical offices,—required all the priests to swear 
obedience to him, and demanded that all the decrees 
of synods should be countersigned by himself. This 
was a bold attitude for the Conqueror to assume 
when the chair of St. Peter was occupied by the 
haughty and unbending Hildebrand. But the Pope 
felt that while all the other monarchs in Europe 
bowed before him, William must not be rashly inter- 
fered with, and although he made several attempts 
indirectly to assert his pontifical authority over the 
English clergy, every effort of the kind was instantly 
repelled. William forbade the clergy to recognize 
the Pope, or to publish a single bull which issued 
from Rome without the royal approbation. He was 
resolved that the church, instead of ruling, should 
serve the king. All church-lands, therefore, he 
made liable to military services, which the Anglo- 
Saxon priests had been exempted from; and in 
many cases he seized upon the sacred vessels and 
treasures of the monasteries. 

The reign of a line of Norman monarchs led of 
course to a complete change in the customs of the 
country, The French language came extensively 
into use, and the manners of the people rapidly as- 
sumed a Continental aspect. In no department, 
however, was the change more obviously apparent 
than in the ecclesiastical architecture of England. 
Stone structures were everywhere seen rising instead 
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of the simple wooden churches of the Anglo-Saxons ; 
and both the workmen and stone employed to re- 
build St. Paul’s Cathedral A.D. 1187 were brought 
from Normandy. But the outward improvements 
which William the Norman introduced, were of little 
importance compared with the spirit of independence 
which was infused into the English clergy through 
his influence. Nor was William Rufus any more 
submissive than his father to the Roman pontiff. 
Taking advantage of the great Papal schism which 
took place during his reign, he refused to fill up ec- 
clesiastical benefices as they became vacant, making 
use of the revenues for his own purposes. The 
archbishopric of Canterbury itself was thus left un- 
filled up for several years. At length the monarch 
changing his mind, appointed to the see of Canter- 
bury A.D. 1093, Anselm, a firm supporter of the 
Papal see. The nomination of this remarkable man 
led once more to the entire subjugation of the Eng- 
lish church to the will and authority of the Pope. 
Immediately on his arrival in England, Anselm took 
firm ground, resolved to maintain the rights of the 
church against what he considered the unwarranted 
encroachments of the sovereign. He commenced with 
an open avowal of the supreme authority of the then 
reigning Pope, Urban IL., at the same time demanding 
the immediate restitution of the ecclesiastical revenues 
which Williarn II. had seized. Henry I., who suc- 
ceeded to the throne, yielded so far to the require- 
ments of the new primate of Canterbury, but on one 
point the monarch was inexorable—the right of in- 
vestiture. An appeal was made to Rome, and the 
Pope decided in favour of Anselm, to the no small 
umbrage of the disappointed monarch. A reconci- 
liation, however, took place, through the interposi- 
tion of Adela, the sister of Henry; when the right 
of investiture—giving the pastoral staff and ring— 
was yielded to the church, and that of homage re- 
tained for the temporal lord. Anselm had now ob- 
tained his utmost desires, in so far as the subjection 
of the English church to Rome was concerned, and 
he proceeded accordingly to destroy every remnant 
of independence for which the clergy had been in- 
debted to the two Williams, With this view he 
forbade all ecclesiastics to take the feudal oath, and 
ordered them forthwith to put away their wives. 
The consequence of all this was, that in the close 
of the eleventh century, the clergy of England were 
in high favour at the court of Rome, and the Pope, 
to show his favour to Henry, submitted to him the 
choice of a bishop of St. David’s, and at his request 
nominated to the see one of the queen’s chaplains. 
Amidst the confusion and disorder which King 
Stephen caused by his attempts to reduce the power 
of the barons, the see of Rome took advantage of 
the divided state of the country to seize upon sey- 
eral privileges, especially the power of deciding on 
ecclesiastical causes. Nor were the clergy without 


their own ambitious contendings at this time, for at 
the commencement of the reign of Henry II. a num- 
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ber of the more wealthy and powerful among the 
clergy sought to withdraw their benefices from Epis- 
copal jurisdiction. But one dignitary of the church, 
Thomas 4 Becket, surpassed all his brethren in arro- 
gance and ambition. In his own person he com- 
bined the two characters of an ecclesiastic and a 
politician, of a priest and a soldier, chancellor of 
England and archbishop of Canterbury. His story 
is soon told. We give it in the words of D’Aubigné : 
“The judges having represented to Henry that dur- 
ing the first eight years of his reign a hundred mur- 
ders had been committed by ecclesiastics, the king in 
1164 summoned a council at Clarendon, in which 
certain regulations or constitutions were drawn up, 
with the object of preventing the encroachments of 
the hierarchy. Becket at first refused to sign them, 
but at length consented, and then withdrew into 
solitary retirement to mourn over his fault. Pope 
Alexander IIT. released him from his oath; and 
then began a fierce and long struggle between the 
king and the primate. Four knights of the court, 
catching up a hasty expression of their master’s, 
barbarously murdered the archbishop at the foot of 
the altar in his own cathedral church (A. D. 1170). 
The people looked upon Becket as a saint : immense 
crowds came to pray at his tomb, at which many 
miracles were worked. ‘Even from his grave,’ said 
Becket’s partisans, ‘he renders his testimony in be- 
half of the papacy.’ 

“Henry now passed from one extreme to the other. 
He entered Canterbury barefooted, and prostrated 
himself before the martyr’s tomb: the bishops, 
priests, and monks, to the number of eighty, passed 
before him, each bearing a scourge, and struck three 
or five blows according to their rank on the naked 
shoulders of the king. In former ages, so the priestly 
fable ran, Saint Peter had scourged an archbishop of 
Canterbury : now Rome in sober reality scourges 
the back of royalty, and nothing can henceforward 
check her victorious career. A Plantagenet sur- 
rendered England to the Pope, and the Pope gave 
him authority to subdue Ireland.” 

England was now to a large extent under the au- 
thority of Rome, and the reign of King John com- 
pleted the domination. Innocent III. having ille- 
gally nominated an archbishop of Canterbury, John 
was unwilling to acknowledge the prelate, where- 
upon the Pope laid the kingdom under an interdict ; 
and such effect did this bold act of the Roman pon- 
tiff produce upon the mind of the monarch, that he 
laid his crown at the feet of the Pope’s legate, de- 
clared that he surrendered his kingdom to the papal 
see, and made oath to him as to his lord paramount. 
These concessions to the Pope, and the great im- 
portance which, during the minority of Henry III., 
attached to the Pope’s legate, gave to the court of 
Rome no small influence in England. The submis- 
sion, however, of the sovereign to the domination of 
Rome, was by no means universally participated in 
by the people, an association having been formed 
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including some of the nobility, to oppose and oxpel 
the foreign priests whom the Pope had instituted to 
the best English benefices. But this popular move- 
ment was unavailing, for while Cardinal Otho was 
legate at Henry’s court, three hundred additional 
Italian monks received benefices in England between 
A. D. 1236 and A. p. 1240. In process of time the 
papal power and influence in England gathered 
strength, but suddenly it received a violent check by 
the appearance of Wickliffe, the morning star of the 
Reformation. This excellent and intrepid man, in 
the face of the most bitter persecution, set himself to 
expose the papal tyranny. His followers, whc were 
called Lollards, increased so much in numbers, that 
they amounted to nearly one-half of the population 
of England. By Henry IV. they were treated with 
great severity, but the death of their most virulent 
enemy, Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in 1413, deprived the penal statutes of their 
violence, and left the Lollards for a time unmolested. 
It is true that the following year witnessed the exe- 
eution of Lord Cobham, who openly avowed the 
opinions of these early reformers, but it is well 
known that his death rested as much on political as 
on religious grounds, 

In the course of the fifteenth century the influence 
of the papacy in England underwent a gradual dimi- 
nution. This isapparent from unsuccessful attempts 
which on two different occasions were made to raise 
supplies from the clergy. Thus Nicholas V. sent to 
King Henry VI.'a blessed and perfumed rose, ac- 
companied with a request that the ecclesiastics should 
be called upon to pay a large sum into the pontifical 
treasury, but while the gift was accepted, the de- 
mand was firmly refused. Again, in A. D. 1463, 
when Pius If. undertook a crusade against the infi- 
dels, he endeavoured to raise the necessary funds by 
taxing the clergy of Europe in a tenth of their reve- 
nues, but the result, in so far as England was con- 
cerned, miserably disappointed the expectations of 
the Pope. ‘ 

Reformed principles had been slowly and insensi- 
bly making way among the English people from 
the days of Wickliffe, and independently altogether 
of those, and they were not a few who had embraced 
these principles from conviction, there were multi- 
titudes who were dissatisfied with the rapacity, ig- 
norance, and religious indifference of the clergy. 
But what more, perhaps, than anything else, roused 
the indignation of the people against the ecclesias- 
tics, was the claim which they boldly maintained, to 
be exempt from civil judgment for crime. This 
claim was so far modified by Henry VI., under whom 
a statute was enacted, that the privilege should be 
pleaded not at the outset, so as to prevent arrest- 
ment on a criminal charge, but at the arraignment 
after conviction. The change thus introduced only 
rendered the claim the more obnoxious, and the diffi- 
culty of asserting it on the part of the clergy all the 
greater. Under Henry VII. it was provided, that a 
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clergyman convicted of felony should be burned in 
the hand; and, in 1513, a law was passed which 
both alarmed and enraged the ecclesiastics, benefit of 
clergy being taken from robbers and murderers, though 
an exemption was still made for priests, deacons, 
and subdeacons. The enactment of this law was re- 
sisted by the bishops, but without effect, the king 
expressing his determination to keep the power of the 
church within due bounds. Yet the reign of Henry 
VII. and the earlier part of the reign of Henry VIII. 
was a period during which submission to the pon 

tifical authority was as firm and apparently as deep- 
ly-rooted as in any country of Europe. The latter 
sovereign in particular entertained a profound rever- 
ence for mother church and her earthly head, while 
he had a warm regard for monastic learning. But 
the same principles and events which led to the Re- 
formation in Germany were at workin England. The 
revival of learning and the teaching of the Greek and 
Latin classics had introduced a more elevated style 
of education among the higher and even the mid- 
dling classes of society. The invention of the art 
of printing led to the wide diffusion of the best writ- 
ings of the ancients. But the circumstance which 
more than any other prepared the way for the Refor- 
mation among the more intelligent classes of the popu- 
lation, was the translation of the Bible by Wickliffe 
into the English language. A lapse of several centu- 
ries had intervened since the production of the last 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Scriptures, and the appear- 
ance, therefore, in A. D. 1380, of a version of the Bible 
in the ordinary English of the time, was hailed as an 
event of the greatest interest and importance. This 
translation was completed before the invention of 
printing, and for a time manuscript copies of it were so 
rare that, in A.D. 1429, one of Wickliffe’s Testaments 
could not be procured under £40 of our present 
money. Yet so violent was the opposition of both the 
clergy and the laity to the appearance of the Sacred 
Scriptures in the vernacular language, that in A.D. 
1390, a bill was actually introduced into the House of 
Lords for the suppression of Wickliffe’s Bible, and the 
measure was rejected only through the influence of 
the Duke of Lancaster. In A.D. 1408, in a convo- 
cation at Oxford, this version of the Scriptures was 
openly condemned, and an order issued that no 
translation of the Bible should be made in future. 
All attempts, however, to check the circulation of 
God’s word among the people of England were in- 
effectual. It was rapidly and extensively diffused, 
and in consequence the community of England was 
prepared to hail the Reformation, which by God’s 
providence was about to be introduced. One of the 
warmest supporters of reformed principles was Anne 
of Bohemia, the youthful spouse of Richard II. 
Having imbibed in the land of Huss the principles 
of a pure Bible Christianity, she brought with her to 
the shores of Britain a determined attachment to the 
Word of God, and a holy delight in those who ad- 
hered to the truth as it isin Jesus. Aided and en- 
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couraged, accordingly, by the Queen-mother, Joan, 
she threw the shield of her powerful protection over 
Wickliffe and the Lollards. The advantage of such 
patronage was soon felt. The truth made silent and 
rapid progress among all classes of the people; the 
hand of the persecutor was stayed; and the influ- 
ence of Anne’s high example, in studying the Word 
of God with a prayerful desire to learn the truth, 
speedily diffused itself far and wide to the no small 
annoyance and chagrin of the ghostly emissaries of 
Rome. This pious queen had never formally sepa- 
rated herself from the Romish Church. But though 
remaining nominally within its pale, she made no 
secret of her renunciation of all that was supersti- 
tious and erroneous in its tenets. Hers was the re- 
ligion of the Bible, and hence, though outwardly a 
Papist, she was in reality and at heart a warm ad- 
herent of the doctrines of Wickliffe. While that 
reformer lived, indeed, he was indebted for protec- 
tion from the violence of his enemies to the exer- 
tions in his behalf of Anne and her mother-in-law, 
assisted by John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who 
has been sometimes styled “the political father of 
the Lollards.” Anne survived Wickliffe several 
years; and although, in the inscrutable providence 
of God, she was cut off at the early age of twenty- 
seven, she had done much during the twelve years of 
her married life to promote the cause of truth and 
righteousness. Richard was prevented from perse- 
cuting the Lollards as long as she lived, and even 
after her death, though he unhappily yielded so far 
to the influence of the clergy as to persecute in va- 
rious forms, not a single Lollard was put to death 
during his reign. 

Henry VIII., during the first nineteen years of his 
reign, was one of the most faithful and devoted sons 
of the Romish church; and so bigoted an adherent 
of the Papacy was this wicked monarch, that while 
Reformation principles were held by many of his 
subjects, there seemed to be not the remotest proba- 
bility that they would ever be embraced by the 
sovereign. But unexpectedly a series of events oc- 
curred, which separated England at once and for 
ever from the domination of the Papal power. The 
circumstances were briefly these. The licentious 
monarch who at that time occupied the throne of 
ingland, attracted by the charms of Anne Boleyn, 
was anxious to obtain her as his wife. Being al- 
réady married to Catharine of Arragon, it was im- 
possible that his wishes could he gratified without a 
divorce from his present queen. ‘To effect this, ac- 
cordingly, he demanded the sanction of the Pope, 
which, however, in the face of repeated and urgent 
entreaties, was sternly refused. Finding that his 
Holiness was inexorable, the haughty monarch, 
rather than be disappointed of his object, threw off 
the yoke of Rome, claiming for himself within his 
own dominions that ecclesiastical supremacy which 
had been up to that period the admitted prerogative 
of the Pope. Thus, by the instrumentality of the 
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evil passions of a wicked prince, did the Almighty 
Disposer of events rescue England from the supre- 
macy of the Papal power—thus aflording a striking 
illustration of the important Bible truth, that Jeho- 
vah “maketh the wrath of man,” or even human 
wickedness of any kind, “to praise him, and the re- 
mainder of that wrath,” or wickedness, “he doth 
restrain.” As might have been expected, Popish 
writers have attempted to disparage the English 
Reformation as having had its origin in so unworthy 
a source. The occasion of an action, however, does 
not necessarily stamp its real character. The evil 
passions of men led to the crucifixion of our blessed 
Redeemer, and were thus the unintentional occasion 
of the most glorious event of which our world has 
ever been the theatre—the redemption of the human 
family. On the same principle, Henry, though bent 
only on evil, was unintentionally made the instru- 
ment of carrying out that blessed Reformation from 
Popery which is the glory of England. Before that 
period multitudes had renounced the errors and 
idolatry of Romanism, but it was then that the na- 
tion in its national capacity was dissevered from and 
rendered wholly independent of the Romish See. 
Meanwhile attempts had been made to limit the 
power of the clergy, and the bishops especially had 
been censured in the House of Commons. An act 
was also passed to limit the clerical fees on probates 
of wills, which had been increased by Wolsey, and 
heavily complained of. In A.p. 1531, the clergy 
were likewise adjudged to have incurred forfeitures 
and imprisonment for having admitted that Wolsey 
possessed papal and legative jurisdiction; and they 
only procured the king’s mercy by submitting to a 
fine of £100,000. A petition presented to Henry by 
the convocation on this occasion, addressed him as 
“ Protector and Supreme Head of the Church and 
Clergy of England,” qualifying it by the additional 
clause, “so far as is permitted by the law of Christ.” 
Another step towards the diminution of clerical power 
and influence was the taking away of the ANNATES 
(which see), or first-fruits of benefices, which had 
been a continual source of discord between the Pope 
and the countries which owned his supreme autho- 
rity. In A.D. 1534, an act was passed forbidding 
appeals to Rome from ecclesiastical courts, and pro- 
tecting the king’s marriage with Anne Boleyn from 
being annulled by the Pope. The last act, probably, 
of Papal supremacy in England under Henry VIII., 
was in the course of the same year, when the usual 
bulls were granted for establishing Cranmer as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; for in the next session, a 
statute passed that bishops elected by their chapters 
on a Royal recommendation should be consecrated, 
and archbishops receive the pall without soliciting 
for the Pope’s interference in any way. All dis- 
pensations and licenses hitherto granted by the Pope 
were transferred to the archbishop of Canterbury. 
The king was formally acknowledged to be the 
Supreme Head of the English Church, as had been 
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two years before admitted by the convocation. The 
headship of the sovereign was not, however, univer- 
sally held, and three priors, Fisher, bishop of Roches- 
ter, and Sir Thomas More, were condemned and 
executed in 1534 for denying it, the crime being re- 
garded as high treason. 

The next great step in the English Reformation 
was the dissolution of the religious houses, amount- 
ing in number to 645, while their possessions were 
valued at one-fifth of the kingdom. Being exempt 
from episcopal visitation, they had gradually become 
perverted, and at different periods previous to that 
at which we have arrived, several monasteries had 
been suppressed by bulls obtained from the Pope, 
and their funds had been devoted to endowing col- 
leges, first at Ipswich and Oxford, then at Cambridge 
and Eton. But now that Clement had issued his 
decree from the Vatican that Henry must abandon 
Anne and receive back Catharine, the enraged mon- 
arch resolved to make an end of the whole monas- 
teries of the kingdom. Commissioners were imme- 
diately despatched to visit and examine all the reli- 
gious foundations. An act was passed in A.D. 1536 
giving to the crown all the smaller monasteries, 
amounting to 276, and in July 1539 the suppression 
was completed by the’ famous act which confirmed 
the seizure and surrender of abbots, when there fell 
to the crown a clear yearly revenue of £161,607. 
Besides taking possession of all the monasteries and 
their revenues, Henry seized the rich shrine of 
Thomas & Becket at Canterbury, and his name as a 
saint was ordered to be erased from the calendar. A 
few of the abbots were pensioned for life. Some.of 
the wealth thus obtained by the Crown was bestowed 
on the universities in the institution of colleges and 
professorships ; and six new bishoprics were created. 
The abbots of Colchester, Reading, and Gloucester, 
having resisted to the last the forcible seizure of 
their houses, were executed for treason. 

Amid these acts of violence, Henry seems to have 
had little or no desire to promote the cause of the 
Reformation in England, for at the very time that 
he was dealing thus with the Romanists, the laws 
against heretics were rigorously enforced, and sey- 
eral Protestants burned at the stake. In A. D. 1535, 
it is true, he wrote to Germany wishing to Have a 
conference with the Reformed divines, particularly 
Melancthon and Bucer, but the reply which he re- 
ceived was, that “ whilst he burned reformed preach- 
ers, he could not be treated as a friend to reforma- 
tion.” And even after he had suppressed the mo- 
nasteries, and set up the English Bible in churches, 
Henry was still so much a Romanist at heart, that 
in A.D. 1539, at the instigation of Bishop Gardiner, 
one of the most bigoted Papists that ever wore the 
Episcopal mitre, he procured the enactment of the 
“ Bloody Statute,” as it has been called, which con- 
demned to death all who supported the marriage of 
priests, and the giving of the cup to the laity, and 
all who opposed transubstantiation, auricular confes- 
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sion, vows of chastity, and private masses. Undea 
this statute many suffered, both Romanists and Pro 
testants. 

That Henry, even to the end of his days, was a 
devoted son of the Romish church, is plain from the 
fact, that one of the latest actions of his life was the 
founding of a convent, and by will he bequeathed 
large sums to be spent in saying masses for the re- 
pose of his soul. Though Henry is often credited 
with being the author of the English Reformation, 
that great event had a deeper and a holier source 
It was ob- 
viously, and throughout, the work of God. For a 
long course of years the reformed doctrines had been 
diffusing themselves widely among all classes of the 
community. The works of the reformed divines 
were eagerly read. English books were printed in 
the German or Flemish provinces, and no sooner 
were they imported into England, than they were 
received and read with such avidity, that in A.D. 
1533 an act was passed, prohibiting the purghase of 
foreign books. The production, however, which met 
with the most eager acceptance, was the English Testa- 
ment by William Tyndale, published at Antwerp in 
A.D. 1526. Several copies of this book were pub- 
licly burned at St. Paul’s Cross, and the bishop of 
London bought up the remainder of the edition and 
committed the whole to the flames. With the sup- 
ply of funds which the zeal of the bishop thus af- 
forded to him, Tyndale published a new and improved 
edition, which was also transmitted to England, 
where it made many converts to the principles of 
the Reformation. The translator was burned as a 
heretic in A. D. 1536, but he had lived long enough 
to advance mightily the good work of God in Eng- 
land. The whole Bible in the English language, 
translated by Miles Coverdale, appeared in A. D. 1535, 
dedicated to the king, being the first edition of the 
Henry 
had before this time professed to favour the reformed 
party, and from hostility to Rome, rather than love 
to the Bible, he had ordered a copy of the Scrip- 
tures in Latin and English to be provided for every 
parish church in the realm, and chained to a pillar, 
or a desk in the choir, that any man might have ac- 
cess to it, and read it. Another injunction to the 
same effect appeared in A.D. 1538, along with a 
royal permission to read the Scriptures. Mr. Richard 
Thomson, in his Illustrations of British History, 
gives a rapid sketch of the various steps taken with 
the approbation of Henry to disperse the Bible 
throughout England. “ An impression,” he tells us, 
“of 1,500 copies was printed by Richard Grafton, of 
which every curate was directed to have one, and 
every abbey six. A proclamation, issued in May 
1540, ordered this under a penalty of forty shillings 
a-month; and the price of the Bibles was fixed at 
ten shillings unbound, or twelve shillings well bound 
and clasped. When Bonnar was made bishop of 
London in this year, he set up six Bibles in certain 
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convenient places in his cathedral, with an admo- 
nition to the readers, fastened on the pillars to which 
the books were chained. This admonition directed, 
that whosoever came to read, should prepare himself 
to be edified and made better, joining his readiness 
to the king’s injunctions; that he should bring with 
him discretion, honest intent, charity, reverence, and 
quiet behaviour; that there should no such number 
meet together as to make a multitude; that no ex- 
position be made thereupon but what is declared in 
the book itself; and, that it be not read with noise 
in time of divine service, nor any contention or dis- 
putation used at it. 

“The most famous translation of this period, how- 
ever, was that promoted by Archbishop Cranmer in 
1534, after the Papal power was abolished in Eng- 
land, and the king’s supremacy settled by Act of 
Parliament. It appeared in April 1539, being 
printed by Grafton and Whitechurch,- and called 
‘the Great Bible;’ but during the whole reign of 
Henry VIII. the friends of the Reformation were 
actively engaged in improving and introducing Eng- 
lish versions of the Scriptures, which were eagerly 
received by the people, though they had many diffi- 
culties to encounter from the inveterate prejudices of 
a strong Romish party, and the inconstancy of an 
absolute sovereign. The holy books were generally 
received with joy throughout the realm; some aged 
persons even learned to read purposely to study it; 
and two apprentices, who had procured a copy, hid 
it under the straw of their bed, from fear of their 
master, who was a rigid Papist. The possession of 
the Scriptures, however, was by no means secure ; 
since the king declared, in his proclamation, that his 
allowing them in English was not his duty, but his 
goodness and liberality to the people, of which he 
exhorted them to make no ill use. The Popish 
clergy, also, knowing that the reformed faith would 
be most effectually promoted by this privilege, did 
all in their power to discredit the translations. 
Bishop Tunstall affirmed, in a sermon at St. Paul’s 
Cross, that there were 2,000 errors in Tindall’s ver- 
sion; and Gardiner made a list of about 100 words 
in Coverdale’s, which he thought unfit to be trans- 
lated. These, in ease of an authorized version, of 
which the clergy reluctantly admitted the expediency, 
he advised should still be left in Latin. The curates, 
also, were very cold in promulgating the Scriptures, 
and read the king’s ordinances in such a manner, 
that few persons knew what they uttered. They 
also read the Bible carelessly to their parishioners, 
and bade them ‘do as they did in times past, and live 
as their fathers, the old fashion being the best.’ Ina 
little tract, entitled ‘The Supplication of the poor Com- 
mons,’ complaint was made to the king, that after his 
order for placing Bibles in churches, many ‘would pluck 
it either into the quire, or else into some pew where 
poor men durst not presume to come: yea, there was 
no small number of churches that had no Bible at all.’ 
At length, in the parliament which met by proroga- 
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tion January 22, 1542, the popish party was most 
prevailing, and passed ‘an act for the advancement 
of true religion,’ &c., which mentioned the people 
having abused the liberty of reading the Scriptures, 
and then condemned Tindall’s translation as crafty, 
false, and untrue ; and ordered the copies of it to be 
suppressed. The other versions not being by him, 
were allowed to be used, so that all annotations were 
defaced under penalty of forty shillings. The read- 
ing of the Bible was also restricted to persons ap- 
pointed, or those accustomed to teach ; and to noble- 
men, gentlemen, and merchants, being householders. 
But no women, except noblewomen and gentlewo- 
men, who might read to themselves alone, and not 
to others,—nor artificers, prentices, journeymen, 
servingmen of the degrees of yeomen and under, 
husbandmen and labourers, might read the English 
Scriptures privately or openly, under penalty of a 
month’s imprisonment. It is said, that the repeated 
complaints of the ill use which the people made of 
the Scriptures, in disputing and quarrelling about 
what they read, induced Henry to suppress all edi- 
tions but that permitted by parliament, which, in 
fact, could not be ascertained.” 

Henry VIIL., at his death in A. D. 1547, was suc- 
ceeded by Edward V1I., during whose brief reign every 
encouragement was given to the diffusion of the 
English Bible; and the bishops were ordered in 
their synods and visitations to examine the clergy as 
to their knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. Though 
the reign of this pious and youthful monarch ex- 
tended to no more than seven and a-half years, such 
was the activity manifested in the circulation of 
God’s Word in the vernacular language, that there 
were published in this brief space of time no fewer 
than eleven printed editions of the English Bible, 
and six of the New Testament. Various improve- 
ments were also introduced in the mode of conduct- 
ing Divine service. The Epistle and Gospel of the 
mass were appointed to be read in English; and it 
was enjoined that on every Sunday and holiday, a 
chapter of the New Testament in English should be 
read at matins, and a chapter of the Old Testament 
at vespers. This order was exchanged in A. D. 
1549 for the reading of two lessons from the Old and 
New Testament respectively immediately after the 
Psalms at morning and evening prayer. 

The Reformation was carried forward with the 
most encouraging alacrity under Edward VI. All 
images were ordered to be removed from the churches; 
prayers were appointed to be no longer offered for 
the dead; auricular confession and transubstantia- 
tion were declared to be unscriptural ; and the clergy 
were permitted to marry. These important changes 
in the publie creed and practice of the nation re- 
ceived the cordial assent of both clergy and people; 
and the refractory prelates, Gardiner and Bonnar, 
were committed to the Tower. It was thought ne- 
cessary that steps should be taken to prepare a series 
of articles of belief which might form the creed of 
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the now Reformed Church of England. Avcord- 
ingly, in A.D. 1549, the king was empowered to 

hame a committee of sixteen bishops and clergy- 
men, and sixteen laymen, for this important object ; 
and in A. D. 1552, a series of articles, amounting in 
number to forty-two, were drawn up in a convocation 
held at London, and published by authority. These 
articles, upon which the Thirty-Nine articles now 
in use are founded, are said to have been chiety 
drawn up by Cranmer and Ridley ; but in all pro- 
bability they were the production of a much larger 
number of bishops and divines, by whom they were 
carefully examined and matured. (See ARTICLES, 
Turrty- NINE.) 

In no country in Europe did the great Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century work its way with more 
steadiness and caution than in England. Both in 
doctrines and ceremonies the English church under- 
went a slow but efficient improvement by the re- 
moval of those corruptions which had gradually 
defiled and almost completely defaced the pure and 
holy institution of the Christian church. At the 
instigation of Cranmer a committee of the convoca- 
tion had prepared two works, which were published 
by authority for the guidance of the devotions of the 
people. The first of these books, which was en- 
titled ‘The Godly and Pious Institution of a Chris- 
tian Man,’ was published in A.p. 1537; and the 
second, which was called ‘ A Doctrine and Brudition 
for any Christian Man,’ was simply an improved edi- 
tion of the former, published in 1540 and 1543. 
These works contained a few of the more important 
religious forms, such as the Lord’s Prayer, the Aye 
Maria, and the Ten Commandments. In conse- 
quence of a petition from the convocation, Henry 
VIUI. appointed a committee of the higher clergy to 
reform the rituals and offices of the church, and the 
| proceedings of this committee having been carefully 
considered by the convocation, led to the introduc- 
| tion of various improvements. The prayers for pro- 
| cessions and litanies were translated into English, 
and brought into public use. A short time before 
Henry’s death, the King’s Primer was published, 
| containing the prayers from the former books, the 
hymns called Venite, and Te Deum, along with sev- 
eral collects, all in English. 

In the reign of Edward VI. the Liturgy was or- 
dered to be performed in English. This was a most 
important alteration, as hitherto the whole ritual 
having been compiled at Rome, where the Latin 
tongue was spoken, consisted of a collection of pray- 
ers in the Latin language, with which the English 
people generally were entirely unacquainted. A 
great change was at this time introduced into the 
mode of administering the communion. Since the 
council of Constance, in A, D. 1414, it had been the 
invariable practice of the Romish church to deny the 
cup tothe laity. In a. p. 1547, however, the English 
convocation first, and afterwards the parliament, de- 
creed, that all persons should receive the sacrament 


in both kinds. This change led to the appointment 
of a committee of the clergy to prepare a uniform 
order for the communion, according to the rules of 
Scripture and the use of the primitive church. The 
same committee was charged in the following year 
to compose a new Liturgy, which was prepared in a 
few months, including the new communion office. 
The clergy, to whom this important task was in- 
trusted, were men of note, both for character and 
learning, who were afterwards raised to distinction 
in the church, and the Liturgy thus formed was ra- 
tified by the king and parliament. It is generally 
known by the name of ‘The First Book of Ed- 
ward VI.’ 

The new Liturgy was afterwards revised by Cran- 
mer, aided by two eminent reformers, Martin Bucer 
and Peter Martyr; and the alterations then made, 
chiefly consisted in the addition of the sentences, ex- 
hortation, confession, and absolution, with which the 
morning and evening services commence. Various 
ceremonies contained in the former book were omit- 
ted in this ; for example, the use of oil in baptism ; 
the anointing of the sick; prayers for souls de- 
parted; the order for mixing water with the wine; 
and several others. The habits of the clergy also 
prescribed by the former book were ordered to be 
disused, and the practice of kneeling at the sacra- 
ment was explained so as to prevent it from being 
confounded with the idolatrous worship of the wa- 
fer. This improved Liturgy, which was again rati- 
fied by parliament, frequently receives the name of 
‘The Second Book of Edward VI.’ 

The premature death of Edward, and the succes- 
sion af Mary, went far to undo all that had been 
already done in the work of Reformation. One of 
the first acts of the new queen, on her accession to 
the throne in A. D. 1553, was to repeal the acts of 
her predecessor ratifying the Liturgy, as being in- 
consistent with the Romish ritual, which she was 
resolved to restore. The work of persecution now 
commenced, and many of the chief supporters of re- 
formed principles were compelled to seek an asylum 
on a foreign shore. At Geneva they published in 
A.D. 1557 an English New Testament, the first in 
which the verses were distinguished by numbers. 

The unhappy veign of the bloody Mary, as she is 
often termed, was soon at an end, and Elizabeth, who 
succeeded her, was as keen a Protestant as Mary had 
been a bigoted Papist. As soon as she ascended 
the throne, a new act was passed establishing the 
queen’s supremacy, and repealing all the laws which 
had been passed in the reign of Mary for the restora- 
tion of popery. ‘The English service was again 
brought into use. A commission of learned divines, 
among whom was Matthew Parker, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, was appointed to make an- 
other revision of King Edward’s Liturgies, and to 
frame from them a Prayer-Book for the use of the 
Church of England. After considerable delibera- 
tion, the Second Book of King Edward was adcpted 
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by the commission, and ratified by pasliament, with 
the addition of certain lessons to be used on every 
Sunday in the year, a few changes in the form of the 
Litany, and the addition of two sentences in deliver- 
ing the sacrament to communicants. One of the 
alterations in the Litany consisted in the omission 
of the words “ From the tyranny of the Bishop of 
Rome, and all his detestable enormities,” which 
formed a part of the last deprecation in both the 
First and Second Books of King Edward. ‘To the 
first petition for the queen were added the words, 
“Strengthen in the true worshipping of thee in 
righteousness and holiness of life.” The two sen- 
tences, which were inserted at the delivery of the 
sacrament, consisted of these words taken from King 
Edward’s First Book, but omitted in the Second, 
“the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
given for thee,” and “the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which was shed for thee, preserve thy body 
and soul to everlasting life.” Some alterations were 
made also in regard to the chancel and proper place 
for reading divine service. The habits mentioned 
in the First Book, but ordered to be disused in the 
Second, were restored. ‘Two prayers for the queen 
and clergy were added to the end of the Litany, and 
anote, which had been inserted at the end ef the com- 
munion service explanatory of the sense in which 
Christ was present in the sacrament, was omitted, 
that, in consequence of the difference of opinion which 
existed, the point might be left quite undetermined. 
The English Liturgy thus completed, was published 
at first in Latin only, and in A. D. 1571, an Englis): 
version appeared under the auspices of convocation, 
and with some slight alterations. The new ritual 
was protected by the “ Act of Uniformity of Com- 
mon Prayer and Service in the Church,” when a num- 
ber of the clergy, including fourteen bishops, refused 
to conform. This Liturgy, however, was estab- 
lished for forty-four years, when various objections 
were offered to it by the Puritans. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, the English Bible 
was very extensively circulated among all classes of 
the people. The Geneva Bible, which was dedi- 
cated to the queen, appeared soon after her acces- 
sion, and no fewer than thirty editions of it were 
printed in England within sixty years—a fact which 
strikingly evinces the thirst for the Word of God 
which at this time prevailed among the English peo- 
ple. The most celebrated version of the Bible, how- 
ever, which Elizabeth’s reign produced, was that 
which is commonly known by the name of ‘The 
Bishop’s Bible,’ having been prepared under the 
superintendence of Parker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. It is said to have been undertaken by com- 
mand of the queen herself, and the most careful ar- 
rangements were made that the work might be as 
complete as possible. The Scriptures were divided 
into about fifteen parts, which were distributed 
among eight of the English bishops, with a select 
number of learned laymen. ‘To give unity to the 


design, the whole translation was executed under the 
direction and revision of the Archbishop himself, tc 
whose laborious care and skill the work owes mach 
of the celebrity which it obtained. 

With the Reformation in England revived the 
practice of preaching discourses to the people ex- 
pository of the Bible. This ancient custom, which 
had almost fallen into disuse, began now to be 
adopted by the most eminent prelates of the Eng- 
lish church. In the reign of Edward VI. there was 
only a quarterly sermon, which Elizabeth in A. D. 
1559 ordered to be exchanged for a regular monthly 
discourse, while James I. in 1603 commanded the 
clergy to deliver a sermon or homily every Sunday. 
Multitudes of the clergy, however, were quite in- 
competent to discharge this part of their duty, and to 
such an extent did this deficiency prevail in the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, that no fewer than 8,000 parishes 
were occupied by ministers who were unfit to com- 
pose pulpit discourses. ‘T'o remedy this defect, two 
books of homilies, or short sermons, were prepared and 
issued, with the injunction that one of the sermons 
should be read every Sunday and holiday, when no 
sermon was preached. The first volume was pub- 
lished in A. D. 1547, and consists of brief discourses, 
beautifully blending the doctrinal and the practical, 
which are supposed to have been written by Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. The second volume, which did 
not appear till A. D. 1563, is wholly attributed to 
Bishop Jewel. 

Edward VI., in his diary, laments that the pre- 
judices of some of the bishops prevented him from 
carrying out to the utmost of his wishes a reform in 
the outward ceremonies of the church. The Protes- 
tants of England were by no means satistied with 
the limited extent to which Luther went in the im- 
provement of the ritual, and although they were 
scarcely prepared to go so far as Calvin, they were 
still earnestly desirous that some of the more obnox- 
ious rites and practices which Luther tolerated, 
should be removed from the reformed Church of 
England. This was particularly the case with 
priestly vestments, tapers, the Latin missal, images, 
crucifixes, and the elevation of the host. It is far 
from being improbable, that had the valuable life of 
Edward VI. been protracted a few years longer, the 
Church of England would have approached nearer 
than it does to the theory of Calvin in its forms, 
doctrine, and discipline. The limited extent to 
which the reform of its ritual proceeded, compared 
with the ritual of many of the Protestant churches 
on the Continent, gave rise to the dissenters called 
Puritans, and to that separation from the church of 
a large body of conscientious Protestants, which has 
continued down to the present day. 

Though Queen Elizabeth outwardly favoured the 
cause of the Reformation, and even persecuted in 
some cases the adherents of Popery, she was person- 
ally inclined to some of the tenets of the Roman 
Church, and some of the gorgeous ceremonies of its 
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ritual. She is said to have used prayers to the Vir- 
gin, and to have retained for a long time in her own 
private chapel the crucifix, and lighted tapers, even 
when these were ordered to be removed from all 
other churches throughout the kingdom. And it is 
worthy of remark, that during her whole reign, the 
act which had been passed by Mary against the mar- 
riages of the clergy continued unrepealed, and it was 
not until A. D. 1603, under James I., that the repeal 
of this statute took place, thus enabling ecclesiastics 
to marry without license, or any restriction whatever. 
But notwithstanding Klizabeth’s secret attachment 
to some parts of the Romish ritual, she had given 
sufficient encouragement to the reformed cause to 
incur the wrath of the Pope, and in 4. p. 1569 she 
was visited with a sentence of excommunication, fol- 
lowed up by a bull deposing her from her throne, 
absolving her subjects from their allegiance, and 
threatening them with a curse if they ventured 
to obey her. This assault on the part of Rome 
severed the last link which bound the queen to the 
Papacy. 

Hlizabeth now found herself engaged in a twofold 
contest, with the Romanists on the one hand, and 
the Puritans on the other. She declared her deter- 
mination to uphold the reformed Church of England, 
of which she was by law the supreme earthly head. 
Subseription to the Thirty-nine Articles was made 
imperative. Both the Papists and the Puritans, 
who had outwardly conformed to the church during 
the twelve first years of Elizabeth’s reign, now aban- 
doned their parish churches, and formally separated 
from the establishment. Meanwhile, both in the 
Church and the Parliament, there was a party of 
tolerable strength and influence who sought to re- 
move the grounds of dissent, by proposing extensive 
alterations in the rites and ceremonies of the church; 
but the queen was inexorable, and by acts of cruelty 
and intolerance disgraceful to her character and reign, 
she strove to silence the scruples and suppress the 
objections of a large and respectable body of her 
subjects. Nor was Elizabeth less lenient towards 
her former friends the Romanists. Against them, as 
well as against the Puritans, she put forth the strong 
arm of violence, persecuting them in many different 
ways. ‘The universities were shut against them, and 
all mcans of educating their priests in England were 
taken out of their hands. In consequence of these 
harsh, intolerant measures, the first Popish college 
was established at Douay in a. p. 1568, which was 
ten years after removed to Rheims. Another college 
was also founded at Rome by Gregory XIII., for the 
education and training of English priests. Several 
passed from these foreign seminaries to propagate 
the Romish faith in England, but it was declared 
treason to harbour them. One act was passed after 
another, bearing with the utmost cruelty upon the 
adherents of the Romish church, and they were even 
prohibited from proceeding on any pretence what- 
ever to the distance of five miles from their ordinary 


residence, on pain of forfeiting their goods, and the 
profits of their lands for life. 

The accession of James I. to the throne of Eng- 
land, on the death of Elizabeth, seemed to hold out 
prospects more favourable to the Puritans, though 
not to the Papists. Having been reared in connec- 
tion with the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, it 
was surely to be expected that his sympathies would 
be with the Puritans rather than the Prelatists; but 
no sooner did he find himself securely seated on the 
English throne, than he straightway declared himself 
favourable to an Episcopal church, asserting his con- 
viction, that ‘‘ where there was no bishop, there 
would shortly be no king.” But, notwithstanding 
this rapid abandonment of his former sentiments, 
the new monarch yielded so far to a petition pre- 
sented by the Dissenters in A.D. 1603, that he re- 
formed some of the abuses of which they complained, 
ordered a revisal and. improvement of the Liturgy, 
and procured an admirable translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the English tongue, which continues to 
hold its place as the only authorized version of the 
Bible down to the present day. The alterations made 
in the English Liturgy at the Hampton Court Confer- 
ence, which was called by James, were few and unim- 
portant, consisting chiefly of the addition of a petition 
in the Litany, and a Collect in the Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, on behalf of the Royal Family, with the 
Forms of Thanksgivings on several occasions. These 
changes were published by the king’s authority, and 
universally adopted, though they were never ratified 
by Parliament. No particular alterations were made 
in the English Liturgy, either during the reign of 
Charles I., or during the Commonwealth, but on the 
restoration of Charles II., the Presbyterian clergy 
were urgent with the king to call a conference on 
the subject. This was accordingly done, but to no 
effect, except that some alterations were proposed by 
the Episcopal divines, which were soon after recon- 
sidered and agreed to by the whole clergy in conyo- 
cation. The principal of these were the adoption of 
more appropriate lessons for certain days; the sepa- 
ration of occasional prayers from the Litany ; alter- 
ations in the Collects, the Epistles and Gospels, 
which were now taken from the new version ‘of the 
Scriptures; and additions of the Offices tor Adult 
Baptism, the Sea, the King’s Martyrdom, and the 
Restoration. Several other trifling changes were 
made, and the Preface was composed by Dr. San- 
derson, bishop of Lincoln. The Common Prayer 
Book, in its revised form, was subscribed by the 
whole clergy in convocation on the 20th of Decem- 
ber 1661, and in March following it was formally 
ratified by the English Parliament. The only addi- 
tion which has subsequently been made to the Book 
of Common Prayer, is the Form of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving used on the anniversary of the Soy- 
ereign’s accession to the Throne. The office now 
in use is that which was prepared on the acces- 
sion of Queen Anne in 1702, and which was_part- 
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ly new, and partly composed of that prepared for 
James II. 

In the reign of James I. both the Puritans and the 
Roman Catholics were treated with great severity, 
many of the former being compelled to leave the 
country for Holland, whence considerable numbers of 
them afterwards emigrated to America. Under this 
monarch the doctrines afterwards taught by Armi- 
nius in Holland began to be embraced and promul- 
gated by a considerable number of the Episcopalian 
clergy in England. Thus not only was the English 
church assailed by Puritans and Romanists from 
without, but she contained within her own pale two 
parties differing widely from one another in their 
doctrinal sentiments, the one party holding Armi- 
nian, and the other Calvinistic principles. These 
internal dissensions were carried on with great acri- 
mony, and the debated points were at length publicly 
discussed in two conferences of the clergy held in 
A.D. 1625. Charles I. was keenly opposed to the 
Puritans both within and without the church, and 
the high-handed policy of Laud, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, led to the laws of uniformity being enforced 
against the Dissenters. This prelate was with good 
reason suspected of intending to introduce the Ro- 
mish religion again into England. Both the people 
and the parliament were soon aroused to a sense of 
the danger. to which the country was exposed from 
an arbitrary monarch and a semi-popish primate. 
Steps were taken in A. D. 1640 to check the innova- 
tions of Laud, and the severities by which they were 
supported. The right of the bishops to sit in parlia- 
ment now began to be openly discussed, and numer- 
ous petitions were laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, praying for the abolition of the Episcopal 
form of church government. 

The Puritan party had now obtained an ascen- 
dency in the country, and the Commons, yielding to 
the popular wishes, passed an act declaring that no 
bishop should have a vote in parliament, judicial 
power in the star-chamber, or bear any authority 
whatever in temporal matters. Under the same in- 
fluence a bill was brought into parliament for abol- 
ishing the practice of making the sign of the cross 
in baptism, of wearing the surplice in divine service, 
and bowing at the name of Jesus. The rails about 
the communion tables were ordered to be removed, 
and the parliamentary soldiers, in their zeal against 
Episcopacy, committed the most outrageous acts of 
spoliation upon the churches and cathedrals, break- 
ing the organs, defiling the fonts, tearing in pieces 
the Bibles and Prayer-Books. A bold attempt was 
now made to establish Presbytery on the ruins of 
Episecopacy. In the Westminster Assembly which 
met in A. D. 1643, the Presbyterians formed a de- 
cided majority, but the bold stand which a small but 
able and learned knot of Independents made, pre- 
vented any effective steps being taken to convert the 
English church from an Episcopalian into a Pres- 
byterian body. 
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The ecclesiastical establishment of England sunk 
every day during the Commonwealth in public esti- 
mation. In A.D. 1644, Christmas day was ordered 
to be observed as a fast instead of a festival. The 
Liturgy was forbidden to be used in public; and the 
parish-churches were occupied chiefly by Presbyte- 
rians or Independents. To such an extent were 
matters carried by Cromwell, that he issued a pro- 
clamation prohibiting any minister of the Church of 
Ingland from preaching, administering the sacra- 
ments, or teaching schools, on pain of imprisonment 
or exile. The Liturgy was still read only in a few 
private families, and the established clergy were now 
almost wholly silenced, the religious world of Eng- 
land being divided between Independency and Pres- 
bytery. 

The restoration of Charles JITI., however, brought 
back matters to their former state. The Liturgy 
was restored in A. D. 1660, and in a short time 
the Act of Uniformity passed, by which all who 
refused to observe the rites and subscribe to the 
doctrines of the Church of England were excluded 
from its communion, and if ecclesiastics, they were 
deprived of their offices. This act came into oper- 
ation on the 24th August 1662, when about 2,000 
conscientious ministers were thrust from their bene- 
fices, being unable to conform. The death of 
Charles IJ. and the succession of James IJ. ex- 
cited at: first some hopes of an improvement in the 
position of the Non-conformists, as the crafty prince 
commenced his reign by a declaration, allowing 
liberty of conscience to all his subjects, suspend- 
ing and dispensing with the penal laws and tests, 
and even with the oaths of supremacy and allegiance. 
This apparent liberality to the Dissenters was coup- 
led with the most discouraging treatment of the 
Church of England, an ecclesiastical commission hay- 
ing been issued by which seven persons were in- 
vested with a full and unlimited power over the whole 
establishment. Beneath all these movements of the 
king lay a secret design of restoring Popery to the 
place which it had formerly held in England as the 
established religion of the country. This fondly 
cherished purpose, instead of being accomplished, 
led to that strong revulsion of feeling which accom- 
plished the revolution of 1688, and finally estab- 
lished the Protestant Reformed Church of England. 
The reign of William III. who, after the expulsion 
of James, was placed upon the throne, was decidedly 
favourable to the Dissenters, the Toleration Act 
having been passed, which delivered the Protestant 
Non-conformists of all kinds, except Socinians, from 
the penal effects of the Act of Uniformity. ‘The 
abolition of Episcopacy in Scotland, however, and 
the restoration of Presbytery as the established reli- 
gion of that country, excited some fear, groundless 
as it proved, in the minds of many of the English 
clergy, lest William might interfere with their 
church, The only remarkable feature, however, in 
this period of the history of the Church of England, 
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was the dispute which arose within the church in 
1689 between the Non-Jurors and Jurors, or High 
Churchmen, and Low Churchmen. The Non-Juring 
partly refused to acknowledge the title of William 
III. to the crown of Great Britain, under the belief 
that James II., though excluded, was still their 
rightful sovereign. They maintained the doctrine of 
passive obedience, or that it is not lawful for the 
people, in any circumstances, to resist the sovereign. 
They held that the hereditary succession to the 
throne is of divine right, and cannot be altered; that 
the church is subject only to God; that the bishops 
deposed by William III. continued bishops, notwith- 
standing this deposition, during the whole of their 
natural lives, those who were substituted in their 
places being usurpers, rebels in the state, and -schis- 
matics in the church, as were all who held commu- 
nion with them; and that this schism would fall upon 
the heads of those who did not repent and return to 
the church. 

The eighteenth century opened with bitter con- 
tentions between the High and the Low Church 
parties, not on points of theological doctrine, but on 
points of political and party strife. Both religion and 
learning were then at a low ebb in the Church of 
England, and yet to this dark period is due the for- 
mation of two religious societies, which have been 
instruments of incalculable good from that day down 
to the present. We refer to the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which was in- 
stituted in 1698, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign parts, which received a 
royal charter in 1704. A few years after, the BAN- 
GORIAN CONTROVERSY (which see) arose, which is 
chiefly remarkable as having led to the final dissolu- 
tion of convocation in 1717, in so far as the dispatch 
- of public business is concerned. Both houses meet, 
it is true, regularly at the commencement of each 
session of parliament, but though the members may 
deliberate and discuss, they have no power to decide 
a single point. (See Convocarion.) Of late va- 
rious attempts have been made by a party in the 
Church of England to procure a revival of convoca- 
tion, but hitherto without effect. It assembles by 
royal writ, but the royal license is withheld, and, 
therefore, it is destitute of the powers of a provincial 
synod. 

At first the suppression of convocation was felt by 
many of the English clergy to be a great hardship, 
but it appears, by withdrawing them from the harass- 
ing anxieties of public affairs, to have led them to 
devote their time and attention more exclusively to 
their strictly professional studies and pursuits. There 
was in consequence a decided improvement at this 
period in the character of English theological litera- 
ture. It assumed a more vigorous, massy aspect 
than it had done for a long time previous. The 
piety of the Church of England also received no 
slight impulse from the labours of John and Charles 
Wesley, Whitfield, and their followers. (See Mr- 
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THODISTS.) These earnest men, with apostolic zeal. 
travelled from place to place, throughout the length 
and breadth of England, preaching the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Admiring crowds waited on their ministry, 
while many of the parish churches were literally de- 
serted. The consequence was, that a spirit of bit- 
ter persecution against the Methodists arose among 
not a few of the English clergy. This active hos- 
tility, however, was to a great extent limited to the 
subordinate orders of the clergy, while the bishops 
acted with greater caution and reserve. Whitfield 
having adopted Calvinistic opinions, and the Wes- 
leys being partial to Arminian tenets, the Methodists 
split into two parties, which have formed separate 
communions ever since under the respective names 
of Wesleyan Methodists and Calwinistic Methodists. 
Though the Church of England had been strongly 
Arminian since the Restoration of the Second Charles, 
they persecuted the Wesleys and their followers with 
the bitterest rancour and animosity. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century 
the Church of England made little progress in sound 
theological learning, or in earnest efforts for the 
propagation of the truth. <A spirit of coldness and 
indifference to vital religion prevailed extensively 
among the clergy, and still more so among the 
laity. <A large association was formed at this time, 
called, from their place of meeting, the Feathers 
Tavern Clergy, which petitioned the Legislature 
for the removal of the damnatory clauses from the 
Athanasian Creed, and the repeal of the Act of 
Elizabeth, which required subscription of the Thirty- 
Nine Articles from every ordained minister of the 
church. These lax views, though entertained by 
a large body of the clergy, and adopted by a few 
members of the Commons House of Parliament, Jed 
to no such changes as they desired. A keen war of 
pamphlets ensued on the subject of subscription to 
the Articles, but the Feathers Tavern Association 
was so overborne by the force of public opinion that 
it soon ceased to exist, and down to the present day 
the subscription ea animo of the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles is imperatively demanded, by the laws of the 
church, from every candidate for holy orders. To- 
wards the end of the last century and the first half 
of the present, the Church of England has been evi- 
dently growing in vitality and vigour. Evangelical 
truth is more generally taught in her pulpits, and 
though since 1833 the AnGio-Carno.ics (which 
see), have been growing in numbers and influence, 
never probably at any time since the Reformation 
has the church had a firmer hold on the affections of 
the English people. ‘The numerous efficient institu- 
tions which have been formed within her pale for 
the diffusion of the Gospel, strikingly manifest the 
living power which animates her as a great section 
of the Church of Christ. Dissent is strong at pre- 
sent in England, but the Church of England has 
an immeasurably stronger influence over the public 
mind than all the forms of dissent combined together 
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can possibly boast. Since the present century be- 
gan the greatest activity has been, from time to time, 
manifested on the part of the church in overtaking, 
as far as possible, the spiritual destitution which pre- 
vails chiefly in London and other large towns, In 
this important work no fewer than between two and 
three thousand additional churches have been built. 
The funds for these numerous erections have been 
supplied partly by private benefactions, and partly 
by parliamentary grants. 

The Church of England though united in adher- 
ence to one common creed, as contained in the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, is nevertheless divided into 
three different parties, commonly known by the ap- 
pellations of the High Church, the Low Church, and 
the Broad Church. The High Church party have 
always entertained strong views of the authority 
of the church, the apostolical dignity of the clergy, 
and the efficacy of the sacraments... On these 
points their opinions resemble those of the Tracta- 
rian or Anglo-Catholic party, with whom accord- 
ingly they have become almost completely iden- 
tified. The Low Church again, or the Evangelical 
party, have no such Romanizing tendencies, but 
avow the pure Scriptural doctrines of the best 
writers among the Reformers. They have no sym- 
pathy with the views of the Anglo-Catholics, and 
though in some instances they can scarcely be said 
to be thoroughly Calvinistic in their doctrinal senti- 
ments, they are far from entertaining the low Armi- 
nian views which are but too prevalent among the 
High Churchmen. On the contrary, they profess 
to hold the doctrine of justification by free grace, 
through faith alone. The Broad Church party is of 
comparatively recent date, having been originated by 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby. It occupies a middle place 
between the High Church and the Low Church par- 
ties, and is founded on the principle that every doc- 
trine must be subjected to the investigation of human 
reason. It may be considered, therefore, as ration- 
alist in its views, though by no means running into 
the extreme sentiments promulgated by the Ration- 
alists of Germany. Some of the party, it is true, 
are alleged to have imbibed views approaching to 
Socinianism, but they are unwilling to acknowledge 
themselves chargeable with so serious a departure 
from sound doctrine. 

The doctrines of the Church of England are em- 
bodied in her Articles and Liturgy; her mode of 
worship is prescribed in her Book of Common 
Prayer; and her discipline is regulated by the Can- 
ons of A. D. 1603. There are three Courts of disci- 
pline in England, that of the Bishop, that of the 
Archbishop, and highest of all, that of the Sovereign, 
which is termed the Privy Council, and which hears 
and finally decides all appeals from inferior ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

There are three orders of clergy in the Church of 
England, BisHors, Priests, and Deacons (which 
sec), and besides these there are several dignities, in- 
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cluding Archbishops, Deans and Chapters, Archdea- 
cons, and Rural Deans. All these orders and digni- 
ties have certain territorial jurisdictions assigned to 
them. The population of the archbishopric of Can- 
terbury in 1851, the year when the last census was 
taken, was 12,785,048 ; and that of York 5,285,687. 
At the same period the number of rural deaneries 
was 463, and the number of archdeaconries was 71. 
England is divided into two archbishoprics or pro- 
vinces, Canterbury and York, the former including 
twenty-one bishoprics or dioceses, and the latter 
seven. The average population in March 1851 of 
each diocese of England and Wales was 645,383, 
which is a higher average than is to be found in any 
other country of Europe. The benefices in England 
and Wales are 11,728. The clergy amount in num- 
ber to about 18,000, All the archbishops, bishops, 
and deans, and a considerable number of the clergy, 
are appointed by the crown. Of the 11,728 bene- 
fices, 1,144 are in the gift of the crown; 1,853 in 
that of the bishops; 938 in that of cathedral chap- 
ters and other dignitaries; 770 in that of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the colleges 
of Eton, Winchester, &c.; 931 in that of the minis- 
ters of mother-churches ; and the residue, amounting 
to 6,092, in that of private persons. By the last 
census there were 14,077 existing churches, chapels, 
and other buildings belonging to the church. There 
are three kinds of incumbents in the English church ; 
rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates. Rectors re- 
ceive all the tithes of the parish; vicars and perpe- 
tual curates are the delegates of the tithe impropria- 
tors, and receive a portion only of the tithes. These 
appointments are for life. The ordinary curates are 
appointed by the incumbent whom they assist. 

The income of the Church of England is derived 
from the following sources; lands, tithes, church- . 
rates, pew-rents, Easter offerings, and surplice fees, 
that is, fees for burials, baptisms, &c. To increase 
the stipends of incumbents of the smaller livings, the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty annually receive 
the sum of £14,000, the produce of Virst-Fruits and 
Tenths (see ANNATES), and the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners apply to the same object a portion of the 
surplus proceeds of episcopal and capitular estates. 
The whole revenues of the church are supposed to 
amount to not less than £5,000,000 a-year, distri- 
buted in the most unequal manner among the various 
orders of clergy, so that while the dignitaries have 
enormous incomes, the hard-working curates receive 
often a mere paltry pittance seldom exceeding £80 
a-year. 

ENIPEUS, a river-god worshipped anciently in 
Thessaly, and another river-god of the same name 
was worshipped in Elis, 

ENOCH. See Ennis. 

ENOLMI, a name sometimes given to the priest- 
ess of Apollo at Delphi, because she sat on the tri- 
pod called Olmos. 

ENTHRONISTIC LETTERS, letters anciently 
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addressed by Christian bishops immediately after 
their instalment to foreign bishops, announcing their 
promotion to the episcopal office, and giving an ac- 
count of their faith and orthodoxy, that they might 
receive in return letters of peace and Christian com- 
munion. If any newly ordained bishop failed to send 
these communications, the omission was regarded as 
tantamount to a refusal to hold communion with the 
rest of the Christian world. 

ENTHRONIZATION, the form or ceremony of 
conducting a newly ordained and consecrated BisHor 
(which see), to his chair or throne in his cathedral. 
This practice is of very ancient standing, and was 
usually performed by the other bishops present, and 
on placing hifh in his episcopal chair, they all sa- 
luted him with a holy kiss. A portion of Scripture 
was then read, after which the new bishop delivered 
a discourse, which, from the occasion on which it 
was spoken, received the name of the Enthronistic 
Sermon, 

ENTUUSIASM, that state of mind in a religious 
person in which the imagination is unduly heated, 
and the passions outrun the understanding. In 
minds which have been but imperfectly cultivated, 
some degree of enthusiasm perhaps generally accom- 
panies religious impressions at their commence- 
ment. “It is not uncommon, however,” as Mr. 

Robert Hall judiciously remarks, “to find those who, 
at the commencement of their religious course, have 
betrayed symptoms of enthusiasm, become in the 
issue the most amiable characters. With the in- 
crease of knowledge, the intemperate ardour of their 
zeal has subsided into a steady faith and fervent 
charity, so as to exemplify the promise of scripture, 
that the ‘path of the just’ shall be ‘as the shining 
light, which shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day.’ As the energy of the religious principle is 
exerted in overcoming the world; so that variety of 
action and enlarged experience which the business of 
life supplies, serves to correct its excesses and re- 
strain its aberrations. 

“There are some who, proscribing the exercise of 
the affections entirely in religion, would reduce 
Christianity to a mere rule of life; but as such per- 
sons betray an extreme ignorance of human nature, 
as wellas of the Scriptures, I shall content myself 
with remarking, that the apostles, had they lived in 
the days of these men, would have been as little 
exempt from their ridicule as any other itinerants. 
If the supreme love of God, a solicitude to advance 
his honour, ardent desires after happiness, together 
with a comparative deadness to the present state, 
be enthusiasm, it is that enthusiasm which animated 
the Saviour, and breathes throughout the Scrip- 
tures.” 

ENTHUSIASTICS, a name given by the ancient 
Greeks to the Varrs (which see), who pretended to 
utter prophecies by the perpetual influence of an in- 
dwelling demon. 

ENTHUSIASTS, a name given to the sect of the 
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EUCHITES (which see), because they pretended to 
be inspired, and to hold converse with the Holy 
Spirit. 

ENYALIUS, a surname frequently applied in 
Homer’s Iliad to Anes (which see), the god of war; 
and the Spartan youths are said to have sacriticed 
young dogs to Ares under this name. At a later 
period Mnyalius was regarded as a separate god of 
war, the son of Ares and Hnyo. The epithet Hnya- 
lius was sometimes applied also to Dionysus (which 
see.) 

EENYO, the goddess of war among the ancient 
Greeks, who accompanied Ares or Mars when he 
went forth to battle. A statue of this goddess ac- 
cordingly stood in the temple of Ares at Athens. 
Among the Romans the goddess of war was called 
BELLONA (which see). 

EONIANS, the followers of Kon d’Etoile, a weal- 
thy nobleman of Bretagne in the twelfth century. 
Being a person of a highly excitable temperament, 
and an ill-regulated imagination, he happened one 
day, on hearing the common formula used among 
the Romanists for exorcising evil spirits, “ Per Hum 
qui venturus est judicare vivos et mortuos,” that is, 
“By Him who will come to judge the quick and the 
dead,” to conceive the idea, that, from the similarity 
of the word Lwm to his own name Hon, he must be the 
person who is to come to judge the quick and the dead. 
Being of a pleasing address, and generally attractive 
manners, this extravagant enthusiast drew great 
crowds of people after him. He travelled through 
the country, causing so much excitement among the 
people, that he was arrested by the authorities, and 
committed to prison, where he died. Even after 
the death of their leader, his followers continued to 
hold him in great reverence, and persisted in declar- 
ing that he would come again, as he had said, to sum- 
mou the world to general judgment. A number of 
the most obstinate of his adherents were burned at 
the stake. So great importance was attached to the 
reyeries of this fanatic, that he was formally con- 
denned at the council of Rheims, a. p. 1148, at 
which Pope Eugene III. presided. 

EONS. See AZons. 

EOQUINIANS, a sect which arose in the six- 
teenth century, deriving their name from their leader, 
EKoquinus, who taught that Christ did not die for the 
wicked in any sense whatever, but only for the faith- 
ful. They seem to have held the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of a particular atonement. 

OS, the Greek name for the goddess AURORA 
(which see). 

EOSTRE, an ancient Saxon goddess, who was 
worshipped in the spring about the time of the Jew- 
ish passover. She is generally supposed to have 
been identical with ASTARTE (which see). From 
the name of this goddess, Kostre, it has been sup- 
posed by various writers that the Christian festival, 
held in many churches in honour of the resurrection 
of Christ, has received the name of Easter. 
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EPACT, a number which indicates, in general 
chronology and in the tables for calculating Easter, 
the excess of the solar above the lunar year. The 
solar year consists in round numbers of 365 days, 
and the lunar year of 354 days, so that there is an 
excess of 11 days in the solar above the lunar year. 
This excess is called the Epact. 

EPACT AUS, a surname of Poseidon, and also 
of APOLLO (which see). 

EPAINE, a surname of PERSEPHONE (which 
see). 

EPAPHUS, the name given by the Greeks to the 
Egyptian divinity Apis (which see). 

EPARCH, an archbishop in the modern GREEK 
CuurcH (which see). 

EPARCHY, aterm corresponding in the Russo- 
GREEK CuuRcH (which see), to the word diocese 
among us. The number of eparchies in Russia is 
discretionary, and entirely at the will of the sover- 
eign. They are superintended by metropolitans, 
archbishops, and bishops. The eparchies are gen- 
erally named after the place where the prelate re- 
sides, and not after the province. Catharine IT., by 
an ukase of the 24th February 1764, divided all the 
eparchies, as well as the monasteries and nunneries, 
into three classes. In the two first she placed arch- 
bishops and archimandrites over the monasteries and 
nunneries, and in the third class bishops and hegou- 
meni. At present the whole of Russia is divided 
into thirty-six eparchies, which in extent are nearly 
the same with the civil divisions into provinces and 
governments. 

EPEFANOFTSCHINS, a sect of dissenters from 
the Russian Greek church. It takes its name from 
a monk, who, in 1724, by forged letters and recom- 
mendations, got himself ordained bishop, and was in 
consequence arrested by government, and put in 
prison, where he died. Some persons hold him to have 
been a legal bishop, and, looking upon him as a mar- 
tyr, make frequent visits to his tomb at Kief. The 
Epefanofschins are not numerous, and though they 
have some peculiarities, they are nearly the same 
with the Old Ceremonialists or STAROBRADTZI 
(which see). 

EPHOD, a portion of the dress of the high-priest 
of the Hebrews. It was a vest which was fastened 
on the shoulders, and of very rich and splendid con- 
struction. The ephod is thus described by Moses, 
Exod. xxviii. 6—12, “And they shall make the 
ephod of gold, of blue, and of purple, of scarlet, and 
fine twined linen, with eunning work. It shall have the 
two shoulder-pieces thereof joined at the two edges 
thereof; and so it shall be joined together. And 
the curious girdle of the ephod, which is upon it, 
shall be of the same, according to the work thereof; 
even of gold, of blue, and purple, and scarlet, and 
fine twined linen. And thou shalt take two onyx 
stones, and grave on them the names of the children 
of Israel: six of their names on one stone, and the 
other six names of the rest on the other stone, ac- 


cording to their birth. With the work of an engra 
ver in stone, like the engravings of a signet, shalt 
thou engrave the two stones with the names of the 
children of Israel: thou shalt make them to be set 
in ouches of gold. And thou shalt put the two 
stones upon the shoulders of the ephod for stones of 
memorial unto the children of Israel: and Aaron 
shall bear their names before the Lord upon his two 
shoulders for a memorial.” In this passage, it may 
be observed, that the materials of the ephod are 
described rather than the form, which, indeed, it is 
difficult precisely to ascertain. Commentators have 
generally agreed in considering it as approaching 
to the form of a short double apron, having the 
two parts connected by two wide sFraps united on 
the shoulders. The point of union seems to have 
been under the two onyx stones, where they rest- 
ed on the shoulders. Josephus calls the ephod a 
short coat with sleeves, a description of it which is 
given by no other writer. Jerome speaks of it as 
resembling the Roman cloak called caracalla, but 
without the hood. Calmet describes it as a sort of 
sash. Bahr attaches chief importance to the shoul- 
der-pieces, which he thinks were intended to denote 
dignity, authority, and command. To each of the 
shoulder-straps was affixed a precious stone, on 
which were engraven the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel. The two main pieces of the ephod hung 
down, the one in front, and the other behind, Jose- 
phus says to the extent of a cubit, which would bring 
their lower extremity nearly to the loins. It is not 
improbable, however, that the hinder portion reached 
almost to the feet. Two distinct bands issuing from 
the sides of either the anterior or posterior portion 
of the ephod formed, what is termed in Scripture, 
“the curious girdle of the ephod,” which passed 
round the body just under the arms, so as to bind it 
closely round the region of the heart. From Pro- 
fessor Bush we learn, that Gussetius, one of the 
ablest of the Hebrew lexicographers, is disposed to 
give to the whole ephod the form of a belt or girdle 
fitting close to the body. 

As to the materials of which the ephod was made, 
it appears to have been a kind of brocade formed of 
fine linen, and gold thread interwoven, and adorned 
with scarlet, purple, and blue. Maimonides professes 
to give a minute account of the mode of its construc- 
tion. He says that the workmen took one thread of 
pure gold, and joining it with six threads of blue, 
twisted the whole into one. He did the same with 
one thread of gold and six of purple, and with one 
of gold and six of scarlet, and with one of gold and 
six of fine linen. Thus in twenty-eight threads 
there were four of them of gold. This description 
is probably incorrect, as so small a quantity of gold 
could scarcely convey to the ephod the brilliant ap- 
pearance which it is said to have possessed, and 
which has led it to be spoken of in Rev. i. 13, as “a 
golden girdle.” 

Though the ephod formed properly a part of the 
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dress exclusively worn by the Hebrew high-priest, a 
plainer vestment of the same kind came to be worn 
also by the ordinary priests. Samuel, who was only a 
Levite, seems to have worn an ephod, and David, who 
was not even a Levite, had a garment of this kind 
when he danced before the ark. We learn from 
1 Sam, xxviii. 6, that on one occasion Saul consulted 
the Lord by Urim, and therefore must have used the 
ephod of the high-priest; and on another occasion, 
1 Sam. xxx. 7, David is said to have done the same. 
These latter instances, however, of Saul and David, 
are explained by some writers as simply implying 
not that they themselves used the ephod, but em- 
ployed the priests to use it. 

On the two precious stones of the ephod were 
engrayen, as has been already mentioned, the names 
of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel, six on 
the one shoulder, and six onthe other. The Rabbins 
say, that the letters on these two inscriptions were 
so equally divided, that Joseph’s name was written 
“ Jehoseph,” in order to make just twenty-five let- 
ters in each stone. See HiGH-Priest. 

EPHOD (Rose oF THE), a mantle of sky-blue 
wool, which was worn by the Jewish high-priest 
over the inner tunic or shirt. It was worn imme- 
diately under the ephod, and hence its name. To 
this part of the high-priest’s garments there is an 
evident allusion in Rev. i. 13, where our blessed 
Lord is said to have been “ clothed with a garment 
down to the feet.” The robe of the ephod is thus 
described by Professor Bush: “It was a long linen 
gown of sky blue colour, reaching to the middle of 
the leg. It was all of one piece, and so formed as 
to be put on, not like other garments which are 
open in front, but like a surplice, over the head, hav- 
ing a hole at the top for the head to pass through, 
which was strongly hemmed round with a binding or 
welt to prevent it from rending, and with openings 
or arm-holes in the sides in place of sleeves. Round 
its lower border were tassels made of blue, purple, 
and scarlet, in the form of pomegranates, inter- 
spersed with small gold bells, in order to make a 
noise when the high priest went into. or came out 
from the holy place. We are not informed of the 
exact number of the pomegranates and bells. The 
Rabbinical writers are mostly unanimous in saying, 
there were seventy-two in all, which is doubtless as 
probable as any other conjecture on the subject. It 
will be observed, that while the body of the robe 
was entirely of blue, this ornamental appendage in 
the skirts was richly dyed of variegated hues, and 
must have rendered the whole a vestment of exqui- 
site beauty.” The Hebrew name of this robe is méil, 
which is translated by the Septuagint, “an under- 
garment reaching down to the feet.” 

EPHODION. See ViaTicum. 

EPHOROI (Gr. inspectors), a name which some 
of the ancient Christian writers give to bishops. 

EPHPHATA (Gr. be opened), a ceremony prac- 
tised in the ancient Christian church in the case of 
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catechumens. It consisted in touching their ears, 
and saying to them, Ephphata, Be opened, denot- 
ing the opening of the understanding to receive the 
instructions of faith. St. Ambrose derives this cus- 
tom from our Saviour’s example, when he uttered 
Mphphata, as he cured the deaf aud the blind. Few 
writers make any reference to this practice, which 
seems not to have been followed very extensively in 
the church. See CATECHUMENS. 

EPICLESEIS. See CoLiecr. 

EPICUREANS, a sect of ancient Greek philoso- 
phers, the disciples and adherents of Epicurus, who 
flourished in the fourth century before Christ. Hav- 
ing studied the systems of Plato and Democritus, he 
showed a decided preference for the latter; but 
without keeping strictly to the opinions of any other 
school, he formed a school of his own. The funda- 
mental principle of the Epicurean philosophy is, 
that happiness or complete enjoyment is the chief 
good of man, towards which his efforts ought to 
be mainly directed. The gratification of one’s own 
desire of happiness is, therefore, according to this 
selfish system of philosophy, the grand end of all 
human action. There is here no abstract goodness, 
righteousness, or truth, no motive which has its cen- 
tral point anywhere else than in the individual man. 

The system of Epicurus was essentially material- 
istic in its character, strictly following up the atomic 
hypothesis of Democritus. It viewed man as con- 
nected with the external world by a series of ema- 
nations issuing from outward objects, and combining 
with the human organization. The sensations or 
impressions to which the outward world thus gives 
rise in, the Epicurean philosophy, are combined in 
man with a power of generalizing these sensations, 
and thus forming abstract notions, which, as antici- 
pations or presumptions, form the foundation of all 
reasoning. j 
- Epicurus thus reached two principles, one origi- 
nating from without, and the other from within the 
human being, and the result of these two principles 
is the reason of man. The great employment of 
reason is, to secure pleasure and ayoid pain, and 
thus to attain happiness. Pleasure and happiness 
then are identical. 

But besides the metaphysical and moral opinions 
of Epicurus, he taught also a peculiar system of 
cosmology.. He believed with Democritus that in- 
divisible, eternal, and indestructible atoms are the 
principles of all things; but he somewhat improved 
upon the system of his master as to the motion of 
these atoms. Democritus taught that the atoms 
moved in a straight line in the infinite void. This 
hypothesis did not appear to Epicurus sufficient to 
explain the mechanical structure of the universe, 
and therefore, he endowed them with a second mo- 
tion, in an oblique line, by which, being borne along 
in different directions, he imagined they might give 
rise to the various phenomena of the universe. In 
his view, not only was the production of material 
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objects thus accounted for, but also that of the soul 


of man, which he regarded as composed of matter. 


more refined and ethereal in its nature than the body, 
but equally subject with it to mortality. A system 
of philosophy so completely material in its character 
amounted to Atheism, or the denial of a creating and 
superintending God. ‘The whole movements of the 
universe, both in its origin and continued action, 
were the movements of an automaton or self-acting 
machine. Not that Epicurus denied the existence 
of the gods, but adhering still to his materialistic 
views, he invested these celestial beings with mate- 
rial bodies like those of men, but more perfect and 
ethereal in their nature; and these gods, clothed in 
human bodies, were represented as wrapped up in 
their own unchanging felicity, and utterly indifferent 
to the affairs of sublunary mortals. Thus did the 
Atheism of Epicurus deny both creating power and 
providential government. 

EPIDAURIA. See ELeusinIAN MYSTERIES. 

EPIDOTES, a god worshipped at Lacedemon. 
It was also a surname of Zeus and some other gods. 

EPIGONATON, a portion of the sacerdotal habit, 
used in both the Greek and Roman churches, con- 
sisting of an appendage somewhat resembling a 
sinall maniple, worn on the right side hanging from 
the girdle. It has been supposed to refer to the 
towel or napkin with which our blessed Lord girded 
himself when he washed the disciples’ feet. Others 
regard if as an allusion to the words, ‘Gird thy 
sword upon thy thigh, O most mighty.” This piece 
of dress, which has generally a cross upon it, is used 
in the Romish church, only by the Pope. In the 
Greek church it is worn by all bishops, and consists 
of a square of brocade, velvet or some stiff material, a 
foot in dimension, with a cross wrought upon it, and 
tassels hanging from the three lower corners. This 
article of dress forms no part of the sacerdotal vest- 
ments worn in the English church. 

EPILENAZA, sacred games celebrated among 
the ancient Greeks in the time of vintage, before the 
press for squeezing the grapes was invented. ‘They 
contended with one another in treading the grapes, 
who should soonest press out the mest; and in the 
meantime they sung the praises of Dionysus, begging 
that the must might be sweet and good. 

EPIMANICIA, the maniples or hand-pieces of 
the priests of the Greek church. They are provided 
with epémanicia for both arms, whereas the MANIPLE 
(which see) of the Romish priesthood is worn on the 
left hand alone. The patriarch wears both the epi- 
manicia at one time. They are supposed to repre- 
sent the bonds of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

EPIMEDES, one of the Curnrus (which see). 

EPINICION, a triumphal hymn used in the com- 
munion service of the ancient Christian church. It 
consisted of the words, “ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God 
of Hosts.” It has sometimes been confounded with 
the CuERUBICAL HyMn (which see). 

EPIPHANY, a Christian festival instituted in 


honour of the manifestation of Christ as the Messiah 
or his consecration to the office of Messiah at his 
baptism by John, and the beginning of his public 
ministry. It is mentioned by Chrysostom as an an- 
cient principal feast of the church in Eastern Asia, 
and in another passage the same writer calls it the 
first among the principal feasts, and the only one 
which had reference to the appearance of Christ 
among men. From the Eastern, this festival spread 
to the Western church, aud accordingly, we find 
Ammianus Marcellinus relating, that in A.D. 360 
the Emperor Julian, residing at Vienna in the month 
of January, celebrated the feast of Epiphany in the 
Christian church. ‘The Donatists, who had separated 
from the dominant church at a time when no such 
festival was known in the West, refused to adopt it, 
as being in their view an innovation coming from the 
Eastern church. Clement of Alexandria says, that the 
Gnostic sect of the Basilidians kept Epiphany in his 
time at Alexandria. Neander thinks that this festi- 
val in all probability originated with Jewish Chris- 
tian churches in Palestine or Syria. At an early 
period the festival of Epiphany was adopted as a 
special season for administering baptism, in addition 
to the seasons of Haster and Whitsuntide. Gregory 
Nazianzen appears to have been acquainted with the 
custom of baptizing on Epiphany. It was also ob- 
served in the churches of Jerusalem and Africa. 
When the Christmas festival was introduced from 
the Western into the Eastern churches, many 
churches in the East, such as the churches of Jeru- 
salem and of Alexandria, instead of keeping two 
separate festivals, preferred combining the two into 
one. A separation of the two festivals, however, in 
the Alexandrian church took place in the fifth cen- 
tury. he union of Christmas with Epiphany was 
attempted to be defended by a reference to Luke iii. 
23, from which passage, it was inferred, that the 
baptism of Christ took place on the very day of his 
nativity. In many of the Greek churches the festi- 
val of Christmas received the name of Epiphany or 
Theophany. Jn course of time the Hpiphany came 
to denote the day on which the wise men came from 
the Hast to worship the infant Jesus, that being the 
day on which Christ was first specially manifested 
as a light to lighten the Gentiles. In Germany this 
feast is called the day of the holy three kings. Some 
have alleged that it was also observed in commemo- 
ration of the first miracle wrought by our Saviour in 
Cana of Galilee, and that other miracle by which he 
fed five thousand men with tive loaves and two small 
fishes. It was called often in ancient times, as 
it is still called in the Greek church, the feast of 
Lights, as having its origin from the baptism ot 
Christ, “the true Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” Chrysostom SAYS, 
that in this solemnity, in memory of our Sa- 
viour’s baptism, by which he sanctified the nature 
of water, they were accustomed to carry home 
water at midnight from the church, and lay it up, 
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where it would remain as fresh and uncorrupt, for 
one, two, or three years, as if it were immediately 
drawn out of any fountain. By the laws of Justi- 
nian both Christmas and Epiphany were ordered 
to be held with great veneration, the courts of law 
and the theatres being shut on these days. Hpi- 
phany was the time at which notice was appointed 
to be given when EKaster, Lent, and all the moveable 
solemnities were to be kept during the ensuing year. 

Epiphany or Twelfth Day is observed with pecu- 
liar solemnity in the Greek church. On that day the 
ceremony takes place which is termed the Greater 
Benediction of the Waters. Dr. King, in his ‘ Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia,’ 
gives the following description of the manner in 
which this rite is celebrated in St. Petersburg: 
“On the river, upon the ice, a kind of wooden 
church is raised, painted and richly gilt, and hung 
round with pictures, especially of St. John Baptist ; 
this is called the Jordan, a name used to signify the 
baptistery or font. The Jordan is surrounded by a 
temporary hedge of the boughs of fir-trees ; and in 
the middle of it a hole is cut through the ice into 
the water; a platform of boards, covered with red 
cloth, is laid down for the procession to pass upon, 
also guarded with a fence of fir boughs. After the 
liturgy is finished in the chapel of the imperial pa- 
lace, the clerks, the deacons, the priests, the archi- 
mandrites, and the bishops, vested in their richest 
robes, and carrying in their hands lighted tapers, the 
censer, the Gospel, and the sacred pictures and ban- 
ners, proceed from the chapel to the Jordan, sing- 
ing the hymns appointed for the office ; followed by 
the emperor and the whole court. All the troops of 
the city are drawn up round the place, the standards 
of the regiments are also planted upon it, and all the 
artillery. ‘The artillery and soldiers fire as soon as 
the service is finished, and then are sprinkled with 
the sanctified water. The water is held in such 
estimation by the common people, that they look on 
it as a preservative from, as well as cure of, not only 
spiritual but natural infirmities. The aged, the sick, 
and especially children, are brought in numbers to 
receive the benefit of these waters, by drinking 
them, or by aspersion or immersion. Vast quan- 
tities are carried home by them in bottles to be 
kept in their houses for the use of their families dur- 
ing the ensuing year. It is considered as having 
great efficacy to drive away evil spirits; therefore, 
they have a singular custom in the evening, when 
this service is performed in the chureh, of marking 
across upon their window-shutters and doors, in order 
to hinder those spirits, when chased from the water, 
as they are believed to be by the consecration, from 
entering into their houses.” 

The Mingrelians observe the practice of blessing 
the waters on Epiphany, but in a manner somewhat 
different from that which has just been described. 
Picart deseribes it thus: “A priest preceded by a 
trumpet, accompanied by a standard-bearer, the 


officer who carries the oil, and a calabash or bowl, 
in which there are five wax-tapers, made in the form 
of a cross, and another attendant, who carries the 
sacred fire and the frankincense, repairs to the 
river which is nearest to him, and reads, upon the 
bank-side, some prayers adapted to the solemn 
occasion; after that, he thurifies or incenses tle 
waters, pours oil into them, and then lights the 
vax-tapers in the calabash or bowl, which he sets 
afloat upon the surface. In the next place, he puts 
a cross aud his holy-water stick into the river, and 
besprinkles the assistants, who wash themselves in 
the consecrated waters, and carry away with them a 
greater or Jess quantity of it, in proportion to their 
zeal and ardency for devotion.” 

The Copts also have their Epiphany, on which 
the following rites are practised as described by an 
old writer: “As soon as the midnight office was 
over, which was read at the conservatory of water, 
wherein they were to plunge, the patriarch withdrew 
to the vestry, from whence he returned in a short 
time, dressed in all his pontifical vestments, attended 
by.a priest and a deacon with his cope on. The 
former officiated in his aib, and the latter bore a steel 
cross, As soon as they were got to the conserva- 
tory, the patriarch began his benediction of the wa- 
ter, by reading several lessons, some in the Coptic 
language, and others in the Arabic, out of the Old 
and New Testament. Afterwards he thurified the 
water, and stirred it several times crosswise with his 
pastoral-staff. The priests who were present re- 
peated the same ceremony after him. During this 
benediction there was a large iron sconce with three 
branches, about six feet high, and in each of them a 
wax-candle burning. After the benediction was 
over, the congregation were allowed to plunge them- 
selves, or were plunged into the conservatory : and 
as the three who could get there first had the hap- 
piness of being plunged by the patriarch himself, 
it is easy to imagine what hurry and confusion this 
imaginary act of devotion must create, where there 
was no regard had to common decency or modest 
behaviour. After the men were all plunged in this 
holy water, they withdrew into the choir, and the 
women moved afterwards with the same irregula- 
rity, to bear a part in this immodest, religious ordi- 
nance, which may justly be compared to the lewd 
and dissolute festivals of the Pagans.” The Arme- 
nians also observe the ceremony of blessing the wa- 
ters on Epiphany, but in a somewhat different man- 
ner: “In the first place, a large bason of water is 
placed at the door of the sanctuary, all the clergy 
march in procession out of the vestry, and ascending 
the steps of the sanctuary, continue their proces- 
sion round the bason. The celebrant, who has said 
mass just before, reads several prayers over the wa- 
ter in the bason, dips his cross inte it, and afterwards 
makes the sign of the cross in the water with it, and 
at last pours some chrism into it. After that the 
faithful wash themselves in it, and carry some of the 
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water home with them, where they make the same 
use of it as the Latins do of their holy water.” 

A peculiar custom has been long observed by the 
monarchs of Spain on the festival of Epiphany, that 
of offering three chalices or communion-cups, one 
containing a piece of gold, another a portion of in- 
cense, and the third a portion of myrrh. Fora 
long period, also, the kings of England offered gold, 
frankincense and myrrh. In this custom there is evi- 
dently an allusion to the Eastern magi presenting 
to the young child Jesus offerings of gold, frankin- 
cense, and myrrh. 

EPIPHANIANS, a branch of the Carpocra- 
TIANS (which see). 

EPISCOPA, a name sometimes given in the an- 
cient Christian church to the wife of a bishop. ‘The 
word is used in this sense in the second council of 
Tours, where it is said, that if a bishop hath not a 
wife, there shall no train of women follow him. 

EPISCOP 4S, a name given to the DEACONESSES 
(which see) of the ancient Christian church. 

EPISCOPACY, that form of church government 
which recognises a distinction of ranks among the 
ministers of religion, having as its fundamental 
article that a bishop is superior to a presbyter. 
The Presbyterians, on the other hand, assert a com- 
plete parity, in respect of office and authority, of 
those who preach and administer the sacraments, 
whatever difference there may be among them in age, 
talents, and learning. A full view of the arguments on 
both sides has been given under the article BrsHop. 

EPISCOPALIANS, a name given to those who 
hold that peculiar form of church government which 
is called Eprscopacy. (See preceding article.) The 
Church of Rome is Episcopalian in its constitu- 
tion, and acknowledges the Pope as Universal 
Bishop, to whom all the various orders of clergy, 
cardinals, primates, and patriarchs, archbishops and 
bishops are subordinate. In the class of Episco- 
palian churches, also, must be ranked the Greek 
church, which, besides the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, who is Gicumenical or Universal Bishop, 
has other subordinate patriarchs, archbishops, and 
bishops, along with various orders of inferior clergy. 
The Russian church, which is an independent branch 
of the Greek church, maintains a strictly episcopa- 
lian form of government under the Holy Legislative 
Synod, the superior clergy consisting of metropoli- 
tans, archbishops, and bishops. The Armenian 
church is similar in government to the Greek church, 
their Catholicos being equivalent in rank and autho- 
rity to the Greek patriarch. All the ancient East- 
ern churches, including the Copts, Abyssinians, and 
others, are Episcopalian. The government of several 
of the Lutheran churches appears to be a mixture of 
Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, and Independency, but 
especially of the two former. This is the case with 
the German Lutheran church. ‘The chuxches of Swe- 
den and Denmark, however, are wholly Episcopal. 
The Reformed churches, both those which are Zuing- 


lian and those which are Calvinian, are not Episcopa- 
lian, but Presbyterian in their form of government. 
The church of the United Brethren or Moravians is 
also Episcopal, though they allow their bishops no 
pre-eminent authority. 

The Church of England is strictly Episcopalian in 
its ecclesiastical constitution, and differs both from 
the Lutheran and Reformed churches, with which it 
holds no ecclesiastical communion. Professing to 
derive its episcopal succession from the Church of 
Rome, it recognises the validity of Romish orders, 
while Presbyterian ordination is rejected as null and 
void. Before the Act of Uniformity was passed in 
1662, the orders of Presbyterian churches were ad- 
mitted by the Church of England, and it was not 
until the time of Laud that the slightest doubt came 
to be entertained as to their validity. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, the ministers of foreign churches, even 
although ordained in the Presbyterian form, were 
by express enactment declared to be admissible to 
English benefices, simply on obtaining the license of 
the bishop. Accordingly, many presbyterially or- 
dained ministers were found occupying pastoral 
charges within the pale of the Episcopalian church. 
The question, however, of the validity of the ordi- 
nation of Presbyterian ministers was brought under 
public discussion in England in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Episcopacy had been thrust 
upon the Scottish people by James I. after his suc- 
cession to the English throne, and that the new bish- 
ops might be consecrated with due Episcopal form, 
three of them were despatched to London for ordi- 
nation, though they had previously been regularly 
ordained Presbyterian ministers. Andrews, Bishop 
of Ely, raised the difficulty, whether these three Scot- 
tish ministers ought not to be ordained priests before 
being consecrated as bishops. In reply to this dif- 
ficulty, Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, main- 
tained that Presbyterian orders were quite valid, 
otherwise there would be no lawful ministry through- 
out the foreign Reformed churches. This last opi- 
nion prevailed, and the proposal to re-ordain the 
bishops-elect from Scotland fell to the ground. The 
Act of Uniformity produced a complete change in 
the practice of the church in this matter, no minis- 
ter, not episcopally ordained, being allowed to enter 
the pulpits of the English clergy. Accordingly, 
when Charles IT. re-established Episcopacy in Scot- 
land, Leighton, Sharp, and others, who had only 
received Presbyterian ordination, were ordained 
priests before being consecrated to the Episcopate. 
In 1689, Episcopacy was abolished in the Church of 
Scotland, and “all superiority of any office of the 
church in this kingdom above Presbyters.” From 
that day, down to the present, while Episcopacy has 
been the established form of religion in England, 
that of Scotland has been Presbyterian, 

EPISCOPAL (Protestant) CHURCH OF 
AMERICA. This large and respectable body of 
Christians had its origin in thescattered congregations 
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which sprung up in North America in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, composed chiefly of Eng- 
lish emigrants, who had been reared in the doctrine, 
worship, and discipline of the Church of England. 
From 1607 to the close of the American Revolution in 
1783, all the Episcopal clergy in all the English co- 
lonies were under the supervision of the Bishop of 
London. The consequence was, that for more than 
one hundred and seventy years, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of America enjoyed no proper epis- 
copal supervision, there being no bishop in the coun- 
try invested with the power of conferring holy orders 
or admitting to the communion by confirmation. 
Such a state of things was far from favourable to 
the progress of the church in America. Attempts 
were made at various periods to remedy the evil. 
In the reign of Charles I. a project was devised 
of sending a bishop to New England, but it was 
not carried into effect. After the restoration of 
Charles II. a similar proposal was made by Lord 
Clarendon, and a patent was actually made out for 
the consecration of a bishop of Virginia, but this 
plan also was defeated. The subject was again and 
again mooted, but to no practical purpose. The 
Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
which was chartered in 1701, took up the matter, 
but the death of Queen Anne prevented them from 
accomplishing their purpose. Some of the dignita- 
ries of the Church of England felt.a deep interest in 
the Transatlantic branch of their church, and in 
1715, Archbishop Tenison bequeathed £1,000, for the 
support of bishops in America. At length steps 
were taken in Scotland among the non-juring bishops 
for carrying out the long-desired project. Two 
bishops consecrated for the American church, the 
Rey. Robert Welton and the Rey. John Talbot, sailed 
across the Atlantic in 1723. But the British gov- 
ernment would neither allow colonial bishops to be 
ordained in England, nor would they permit bishops 
to officiate in the colonies who had been ordained 
elsewhere. Mr. Welton, accordingly, had scarcely 
set foot on the shores of America when he received 
orders immediately to return to England, and the 
other bishop, Mr. Talbot, having died soon after his 
arrival, this scheme also failed. 

The subject of the appointment of bishops for-the 
American church was once more taken up in England, 
and the Bishop of London resolved to consecrate the 
Rev. Mr. Colebatch, his suffragan, to officiate in the 
colonies, but the new bishop was prohibited by goy- 
ernment from leaving the kingdom, Still the So- 
ciety for Propagating the Gospel earnestly pressed 
the matter, and their efforts were seconded by nearly 
the whole Episcopal branch at the time ; but all was 
to no purpose, the Dissenters, both in England and 
the colonies, giving the most strenuous opposition to 
the consecration of bishops for the American church. 
And it was not until the Americans had asserted their 
political independence of Britain, that they were able 
to obtain bishops for themselves. In 1783 they 
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despatched the Rev. Samuel Seabury for England to 
receive episcopal consecration, but unfortunately in- 
superable obstacles presented themselves. It was 
found that the bishops could not consecrate a bishop 
for an independent country without a special act of 
parliament authorizing them to do so, which per- 
mission parliament would not grant. Dr. Seabury, 
therefore, after spending ten months in London, with 
no prospect of obtaining the fulfilment of his wishes, 
repaired to Scotland, where, without hesitation, the 
non-juring bishops of that country consecrated him 
to the Episcopal office as Bishop of Connecticut. 
This act of the Scottish Episcopalians was imme- 
diately followed by a change in the views of the 
English government, and no difficulty was now ex- 
perienced in obtaining full permission for the Eng- 
lish bishops to consecrate other bishops for the 
American Episcopal Church. An act of parlia- 
ment was passed in 1787 empowering the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London to conse- 
crate three bishops for the dioceses of Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and Virginia. 

The Protestant Episcopal church is the oldest 
Protestant church in the United States. The first 
congregation of the body was formed at Jamestown 
in Virginia, in 1607, and enjoyed under the English 
government all the privileges of an established 
church. The number of congregations gradually in- 
creased, not only in the new colony of Virginia, but 
in the colony of Maryland, and also in New York, 
since 1693. But till the American Revolution, its 
clergymen could only be ordained in England, and 
were mostly chosen, as well as partially supported, by 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Since the Revolution this church has made 
steady, but by no means rapid progress. Its present 
position is thus sketched by Dr. Schaff: “It does 
not properly correspond so well as the Puritan and 
Presbyterian churches to republican institutions ; 
and on account of the English sympathies, which a 
large number of its clergy cherished for very obvious 
reasons, during the Revolutionary war, it incurred 
suspicion of a want of patriotism, and was, therefore, 
for a long time unpopular. Yet, it has in its favour 
staunch old English traditions, an important theologi- 
cal and practical religious literature, and a name of 
renown even in the history of America—for Wash- 
ington, for instance, and most of the great statesmen 
of Virginia, belonged to it—and by its compact, 
imposing, and personally responsible form of govern- 
ment, and its liturgical worship, without any special 
missionary efforts, it has a strong attraction for the 
higher classes and the polite, yet would-be religious 
world. It may be called, in a certain sense, the aris- 
tocratic and fashionable church of the United States, 
which, however, involves at the same time a serious 
defect, since in the church of Christ all distinctions 
of society ought to disappear in the feeling of com- 
mon guilt and common salvation, and before the aw- 
ful realities of the eternal world. From its clergy 
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the President chooses most of the chaplains for the 
army and navy. In the country, in the lower orders 
of society, and in the west, it has very feeble hold; 
but in the great cities of the east it is wealthy and 
strong. In New York, for example, it possesses, not 
by any means the most intelligence and piety—in 
these it must yield to the Presbyterian—but the 
greatest outward splendour, the most imposing and 
costly churches, and the fattest livings. With a mass 
of high-flying men of the world, who attend its wor- 
ship merely for fashion’s sake, and perhaps also for 
the music, but never think of such a thing as 
thorough conversion, it numbers among its members 
many truly pious persons, whose religious life is 
more evenly and harmoniously formed, than that of 
most Puritans. The large accession which the Epis- 
copal Church continually receives from other deno- 
minations, is, by no means, to be referred entirely to 
outward considerations, but, in many cases, to deeper 
inward grounds. Many laymen, and even Puritani- 
cally or Methodistically educated clergymen, pass 
over to it, because they see in it the true mean be- 
tween the extremes of Puritanism and Romanism, 
and because they think, that it alone equally meets 
both the evangelical Protestant and the Catholic in- 
terests. Yet many such Hpiscopal clergymen, who 
have come from other Protestant denominations, 
have been driven by the same desire for a fixed ob- 
jective ecclesiasticism and a liturgical altar-service, 
beyond this via media into the Roman camp.” 

In the American Episcopal Church, as well as in 
the English Church, there have always been two 
parties; the High Church party, which takes its 
stand on the episcopal constitution and the theory 
of apostolic succession, and, more than all, on the 
Book of Common Prayer; and the Low Church 
party, which takes its stand with equal right on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, being Calvinistic in the doc- 
trine of election, and Zuinglian in the doctrine of the 
sacraments. There is also, as in England, a consider- 
able and daily increasing party, corresponding to the 
Broad Church school, of which Dr. Arnold was the 
founder. The ANGLO-CATHOLICS (which see), also, 
are rapidly making way in America. We learn from 
Dr. Schaff, that “almost half the Lpiscopal ministers 
there are more or less Puseyistic, and several among 
them, including Bishop Ives of North Carolina, have 
passed over to the Romish church; while most con- 
tent themselves with the idea of an Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, in hope of a future, closer union with the 
Eastern churches, and the Roman bishop as patri- 
arch of the West.” 

In several points the American Episcopal Church 
difers from the mother-church in England. Her 
liturgy omits the Athanasian Creed, the prayers for 
the Royal family, the services which relate to the 
death of Charles I., to the restitution of the Stuarts 
in 1660, and to the Gunpowder plot under James I. 
But besides these comparatively trifling peculiarities, 
the American church, from its position as being situ- 


ated in a republican country, is free from the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the crown, which is an essen- 
tial feature of the English church ; and accordingly, 
all the passages in the Thirty-Nine Articles, the 
Liturgy, and the Canons which bear upon the head- 
ship of the Sovereign, have been either struck out 
or modified. The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
America enjoys full freedom of action, and has the 
privilege of self-government. It has also full lay re- 
presentation. The organization of the church is 
thus described by Dr. Schaff: “It is divided into 
dioceses according to the political divisions of the 
country, the names of the dioceses corresponding to 
the number and names of the States; while the Ro- 
man Catholics name their sees after the larger cities. 
Only the great State of New York has two dioceses 
—an eastern and a western. At the head of each 
diocese stands a bishop, who is usually at the same 
time rector of one of the more important congrega- 
tions, and is in part supported by it, or draws his 
salary from the interest of a special fund, or, if there 
is no such fund, or if it is not sufficient, from the 
annual collections made by his Presbyters. Every 
spring he assembles all the Presbyters of his district, 
with as many lay delegates as there are parishes, in 
a diocesan convention, He, as president, opens the 
convention with a charge, consisting of a statistical 
report of his official labours during the past year, 
with appropriate exhortations, and sometimes theo- 
logical expositions. Here all the afiairs of the dio- 
cese are attended to. To this body belongs also the 
power of electing the bishop of the diocese, of choos- 
ing a standing committee as his council, and of pre- 
senting him for trial. Every three years the Gen- 
eral Convention, as it is called, assembles in one of 
the larger cities of the Union, for the most part in 
New York and Philadelphia alternately. Agreeabiy 
to the arrangement of the old English convocations 
and of the British Parliament and the American 
Congress, this convention consists of two houses, an 
upper, or the house of Bishops (mow numbering 
thirty-one or two), which sits with closed doors, and 
is presided over by the oldest or senior bishop—tor 
there are no archbishops as in England—and a lower, 
or the house of clerical and lay deputies, which is 
composed of an equal number of Presbyters and lay 
delegates from all the dioceses, none being allowed to 
send more than four of each order, and which holds its 
deliberations in open church. This triennial General 
Convention is the supreme judicatory of the Episco- 
pal Church in all matters of doctrine, worship and 
discipline. The concurrence of both houses is neces- 
sary to the enactment of a law. The vote is counted 
by dioceses. The house of Bishops has a veto upon 
the acts of the lower house. This power may pre- 
vent many useful reforms but also many useless 
changes or dangerous innovations, especially in an 
age and country, which has a morbid passion for 
law-making.” 

There were thirty-five bishops in the United 
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States in 1854, belonging to the Protestant Episco- 
pal church. he salaries of the clergy are regulated 
by an agreement between them and their people. 
The number of clergy amount to 1,700, the churches 
to 1,500, the communicants to 105,000, and the ad- 
herents to 1,000,000. Of all the Protestant deno- 
minations in the United States, this has perhaps the 
fairest prospects of success. There is at present a 
movement on foot, in which, however, the bishops 
do not sympathize, for rendering this church increas- 
ingly efficient and popular. What is to be the re- 
sult of the movement, time alone can determine, 
but with the self-accommodating power which it 
possesses, and the advantage of lay representation, 
this church may yet be honoured to do much to- 
wards advancing the cause of Christianity in Amer- 
ica. 
EPISCOPATE, the office of a Bisnor (which 
see), 

EPISCOPI EPISCOPORUM (Lat. bishops of 
bishops), a name sometimes applied to bishops in the 
ancient Christian church, because, as Hpiphanius 
says, they make bishops by ordination. 

EPISCOPI SENATUS (Lat. bishops of the 
senate), @ name given in the Canon Law to the 
CHAPTER OF A CATHEDRAL (which see). 

EPISCOPISSAS, a name sometimes given to the 
DEACONESSES (which see) of the ancient Christian 
church. 

EPISCOPUS JUDASORUM (Lat. bishop of 
the Jews). The Jews in England under the first 
Norman kings, had over them an officer under this 
name, licensed by the crown, who judged and ruled 
them according to their own law. 

EPISCOPUS G&CUMENICUS, universal bishop, 
a title which the Greek bishops of the larger sees 
and chief cities of the Hast were sometimes arrogant 
enough to assume. When this title was adopted by 
John the Faster, patriarch of Constantinople, in a 
council held in A. p. 588, Gregory the Great opposed 
his pretensions with the utmost vehemence, and in 

rder to establish more firmly his own authority as 
bishop of Rome, and, therefore, sitting in the chair 
of Peter, he invented the fiction of the power of the 
keys as committed to the successor of St. Peter, 
rather than to the body of the bishops, which-had 
been the recognized opinion up to that time. In 
one of his letters, he says, “I am bold to say that 
whoever adopts or affects the title of UNIVERSAL 
Bisuop has the pride and character of antichrist, 
and is in some manner his forerunner in this haughty 
quality of elevating himself above the rest of his 
order. And indeed both the one and the other 
seem to split upon the same rock; for as pride 
makes antichrist, strains his pretensions up to God- 
head, so whoever is ambitious to be called the only 
ur universal prelate, arrogates to himself a distin- 
vuished superiority, and rises as it were upon the 
ruins of the rest.” Only two years after the death 
of Gregory, who penned these words, Pope Boniface 
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II. sought for and obtained the title of UNivursaL 
Bisnor from the Greek Emperor, and the date of 
this event A.D. 606 is generally considered by Pro- 
testant writers as the date of the full revelation of 
ANTICHRIST. 

EPISCOPUS REGIONARIUS, a bishop in for- 
mer times, whose labours were confined to no particu- 
lar place, but who wandered about from one district 
to another. 

EPISOZOMENE, a name given by the Cappado- 
cian Christians to ASCENSION-Day (which see), pro- 
bably because on that day our salvation was per- 
fected. 

_EPISTEMONARCH (Gr. epistemai to know, and 
archo to rule), an officer in the Greek church, whose 
office it is to watch over the doctrines of the church, 
and to examine all matters relating to faith. 

EPISTLE, the first lesson in the Communion 
Service of the Church of England, deriving its name 
from the circumstance that it is generally taken from 
the Apostolic Epistles; though sometimes it is taken 
from the Acts, and occasionally from the writings of 
the Old Testament Prophets. The Epistles occur 
not only in the Liturgy in its present form, but also 
in both the First and Second Books of King Edward 
VI. Dr. Hook thinks that they are as old as the 
time of Augustine in the sixth century. Bishop 
Stillingfleet says, that for four hundred years till the 
time of Pope Celestine, the Romish church had 
neither psalms nor lessons from the Old Testament 
read before the Communion, but only Epistle and 
Gospel. In other churches, they had lessons out of 
the Old Testament as well as the New. 

EPISTLER, an ecclesiastical officer mentioned in 
the Canons of the Church of England, and in the in- 
junctions of Queen Elizabeth, whose duty it was to 
read the Epistle in collegiate churches. He was ap- 
pointed to be dressed in a cope. The office is now 
obsolete, but it is mentioned in the original con- 
stitution of Norwich cathedral, founded by .charter 
of King Edward VI. 

KEPISTLES. This term is usually applied spe- 
cially to those letters contained in the New Testa- 
ment, which were addressed by the apostles on vari- 
ous occasions to different Christian churches. They 
amount in number to twenty-one, and are divided 
into two classes, the Pauline Epistles, or those which 
were penned by the Apostle Paul, and the CaTuo- 
Lic EpisruEs (which see), or those which were ad- 
dressed not to particular individuals or churches, but 
to Christians generally. Fourteen of these Aposto- 
lie Letters were written by the great apostle of the 
Gentiles. They are arranged in the New Testament 
not chronologically, or in the order of time, but ac- 
cording to the rank or importance of the societies or 
The present 
arrangement is that which was followed in the time 
of Eusebius, who flourished in the beginning of the 
fourth century, and also probably of Irenzeus, who 
lived in the second century. The Catholic Epixtles 
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are seven in number, and contain the letters of the 
Apostles James, Peter, John, and Jude. 

The Apostolic Epistles afford abundant confirma- 
tion of the truth and authority of Christianity. 
They strikingly establish the most important facts 
mentioned in the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
The chief particulars of our Lord’s life and death are 
referred to in such a way as to show that the writers 
were familiarly acquainted with them, as having 
themselves been eye-witnesses of the same; nor do 
they rest their claim to be believed on the mere or- 
dinary footing of human testimony, but they appeal 
to the possession of miraculous gifts with which as 
apostles they were endowed, and which fully estab- 
lished their divine mission. The Epistles are in 
fact inspired commentaries on the doctrines of the 
Gospel, giving a fuller, more systematic, and clearer 
display of evangelical truth than is to be found in 
any other portion of the Sacred Volume. See 
BIBLE. 

EPISTOLA CANONICA. 
LETTHRS. 

EPISTOLZ COMMENDATORLA. See Com- 
MENDATORY LETTERS. 

EPISTOLA DIMISSORLA. See Dimissory 
LETTERS. | 

EPISTOLA SYNODICAS, a name sometimes 
given to ENTHRONISTIC LuTTEeRS (which see), but 
more generally used to indicate the circular letters 
by which a primate summoned a synod of the an- 
cient Christian church, 

EPITHALAMIUM (Gr. ep?, upon, and thalamos, 
a marriage), a marriage song. It was customary 
among the Jews in ancient times to sing a song ac- 
companied by musical instruments, in praise of the 
bridegroom and bride. See MARRIAGE. 

EPITRACHELION (Gr. epi, over, and trachelion, 
a neck- piece), a vestment of the Greek ecclesiastics, 
which, instead of being put round the neck like a 
scarf, isjoined at the centre, and has an orifice left 
at its upper end that it may be passed over the 
head. It is usually of rich brocade, and ornamented 
with gold and costly gems. 

EPOCH. See Aira. 

EPONA, the Divine protectress of horses among 
the ancient Greeks. Images of her, whether in 
painting or sculpture, were frequently found’ in 
stables. 

HPONAMON, a name given by the natives of 
Chili in South America to the Devil, as being strong 
and powerful. See Deviz-Worsnie. 

EPOPSIUS, a surname of Zrus, APOLLO, and 
PosEIDON (which seé). 

IPOPTA. See ELeusinran MYSTERIES. 

EPULONKS, a special order of priests among the 
ancient Romans. They were originally three in 
number, and were first appointed B.c. 198 to pre- 
side at the Eputum Jovis (which see), and the 
festivals held in honour of the other gods. Their 
number was afterwards increased to seven, and Ju- 
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lius Geesar added three more; but in a short time 
the number was again reduced to seven. The epz- 
lones formed a college or religious corporation recog- 
nized by the state. “They had their name,” says 
Kennet in his Roman Antiquities, “from a custom 
which obtained among the Romans in time of public 
danger, of making a sumptuous feast in their temples, 
to which they did as it were invite the deities them- 
selves; for their statues were brought on rich beds 
with their pulyinaria or pillows, and placed at the 
most honourable part of the table as the principal 
guests. These regalia they called epule or lectis- 
ternia ; the care of which belonged to the epalones.” 

EPULUM JOVIS (Lat. the feast of Jupiter), one 
of the festivals of the ancient Romans held in hon- 
our of the father of the gods. At these heathen 
feasts, in commemoration of their deities, splendid 
couches were prepared, on which were laid images 
of the gods, and rich entertainments set before them. 
On these occasions the Epulones presided. See pre- 
ceding article. 

EQUIRIA (Lat. equus, a horse), two festivals, 
celebrated the one in February, and the other in 
March, by the ancient Romans, in honour of Mars, 
the god of war. Horse races were the principal 
amusement on these occasions, and hence the name. 

ERA. See Aura. 

ERASTIANS, those who adhere to the opinions 
first publicly avowed by Thomas Erastus, a doctor 
of medicine at Heidelberg in Germany, in the six- 
teenth century. A public dispute took place in 
A.D. 1568, on certain theses concerning the neces- 
sity of church government, and the power of pres- 
byteries to excommunicate unworthy persons. The 
debate was conducted on the one side by Mr. George 
Withers, who had left England in consequence of 
the controversy concerning church ceremonies ; and 
on the other side by Erastus, who, although at an 
earlier period he had held the opinion that excom- 
munication is warranted by the Word of God, now 
came forward openly to defend the doctrine that 


the church has no power to exercise discipline of 


any kind, but is entirely subordinate to the autho- 
rity of the civil magistrate. Erastus, however, did 
not proceed so far, in his published writings, as to 
deny wholly, and in all cases, the right of the church 
to excommunicate, but, on the contrary, he admit- 
ted that profane, scandalous persons ought to be 
suspended from the sacrament, and if they still per- 
sisted in their offences, they ought to be excommu- 
nicated. He enumerates, in his writings, seven differ- 
ent classes of persons, who ought not to be regarded 
as members of the visible church, and if found in 
it ought to be cast out. The classes to which he 
refers are these, “1. Idolaters. 2. Apostates. 3. Such 
as do not understand the true doctrine; that is, ig- 
norant persons. 4. Such as do not approve and 
embrace the true doctrine ; that is, heretics and sec- 
taries. 5, Such as desire to receive the sacrament 
otherwise than in the right manner, and according to 
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Christ's institution. 6. Such as defend or justify 
their wickedness. 7. Such as do not confess and 
acknowledge their sins, and profess sorrow and re- 
pentance for them, and a hatred or detestation of 
them.” 

Others, however, went far beyond Erastus in their 
views on this subject, confounding completely the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, denying the sy- 
nodical power of censures, holding that both the 
power of making laws, and the corrective power of 
censuring transgressors, belong exclusively to the 
civil magistrate. No such sentiments had ever been 
broached by the divines of the Reformation, not 
even by Zuinglius himself, and although most of 
them had passed away from this earthly scene before 
the theory of Erastus had been set forth in all its 
grossness, yet Beza, in advanced years, entered the 
field against Erastus with a vigour almost equal to 
that of his early years. 

From Germany the Erastian controversy was 
transferred to England, and the important topics con- 
nected with it occupied a prominent place in the de- 
bates of the Assembly of divines held at Westmin- 
ster in A.D. 1643. The chief defenders of Eras- 
tianism in the Assembly, were Selden, Whitelocke, 
Lightfoot, and Coleman ; and the principal ground 
on which they rested their defence, was an alleged 
analogy between the Mosaic and the Christian dis- 
peusations. “They held,” says Dr. Hetherington, 
in his ‘History of the Westminster Assembly,’ 
“that the Christian system ought to resemble, or 
rather to be identical with, the system of the Mosaic 
dispensation ; and they attempted to prove, that there 
were not two distinct and co-ordinate courts, one 
civil and the other ecclesiastical, among the He- 
brews, but that there was a mixed jurisdiction, of 
which the king was the supreme and ultimate head 
and ruler, aud that, consequently, the civil courts 
deterinined all matters, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
and inflicted all punishments, both such as affected 
person and property, and such as affected a man’s 
religious privileges, properly termed church cen- 
sures. From this they concluded, that the civil 
magistrate, in countries avowedly Christian, ought 
to possess an equal, or identical authority, and ought 
consequently to be the supreme and ultimate judge 
in all matters, both civil and ecclesiastical, inflict- 
ing or removing the penalties of church censure 
equally with those affecting person and property. 
The arguments on which they most relied were 
drawn from rabbinical lore, rather than from the 
Bible itself, although they were very willing to ob- 
tain the appearance of its support, by ingenious ver- 
sions, or perversions of peculiar passages of Scrip- 
ture.” The argument of Coleman, in a sermon which 
he preached before the House of Commons on the 
30th of July 1645, was thus plausibly stated, “A 
Christian magistrate, as a Christian magistrate, is a 
governor in the church. All magistrates, it is true, 
are not Christians ; but that is their fault: all should 
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be ; and when they are, they are to manage their office 
under and for Christ. Christ hath placed govern- 
ments in his church. Of other governments be- 
sides magistracy I find no institution; of them 1 
do. I find all government given to Christ, and to 
Christ as Mediator; and Christ, as head of these, 
given to the church. To rob the kingdom of Christ 
of the magistrate and his governing power, I cannot 
excuse, no, not from a kind of sacrilege, if the ma- 
gistrate be His.” 

The Erastian principles put forth by Coleman 
were ably refuted by Mr. George Gillespie, in a 
short pamphlet appended to a sermon which he 
preached in August of the same year before the 
House of Lords, To this Coleman replied, but Gil- 
lespie, in a short rejoinder, exposed his opponent in 
a most masterly way. Various pamphlets were pub- 
lished on the disputed points in the year 1646; but 
towards the close of the year appeared Gillespie's 
powerful treatise, entitled ‘Aaron’s Rod Blossom- 
ing; or the Divine Ordinance of Church Govern- 
ment Vindicated,’ which was published almost simul- 
taneously with a very learned and elaborate work by 
Samuel Rutherford, another Scotch divine, under the 
title, ‘The Divine Right of Church Government and 
Excommunication.’ These works against the Eras- 
tians, along with another from the pen of the famous 
Apollonius of Middleburg, established on a firm and 
irrefragable basis the grand truth, so clearly and ex- 
plicitly laid down in the Westminster Confession, 
that “ Christ hath appointed a government in the 
church, in the hands of church officers, distinct from 
the civil government.” 

The, Erastian theory, when followed out to its 
legitimate issue, makes the church dependent for its 
authority upon the will of the miagistrate. Both, 
however, are Divine institutions, but though sprung 
from the same source, the appointment of God, 
they have a separate existence, an independent 
will, and a co-ordinate authority. They have, it is 
true some ends in common, and they have also some 
common means for the accomplishment of these ends. 
But there are various essential points of difference 
between the church and the civil government, which 
render the attempts of the Erastians to confound the 
two, alike contrary to reason and Scripture. They 
differ in their origin, civil government having been 
appointed by God as the governor of the universe, 
and the church having been appointed by Christ in 
his capacity of Mediator. They differ in their ex- 
tent, civil government being an ordinance extending 
to all nations, and the church embracing those only 
who have been brought within range of the Gospel. 
They differ in regard to some of the purposes which 
they serve, civil government being fitted to attain 
yarious secular ends, which the church, from its 
strictly spiritual character, could never accomplish ; 
and the church, on the other hand, being adapted to 
the fulfilment of several spiritual purposes, which the 
civil government, from its strictly secular character, 
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could never reach. They differ in the weapons 
which they respectively wield, the civil government 
having the power of the sword, from ewhich the 
church is excluded, while the church has the power 
of ecclesiastical discipline from which civil govern- 
ment is excluded. They differ finally in their offi- 
cers, the civil government having no authority to 
preach or administer the sacraments, while the 
church has no authority to intrude into the oifice of 
the magistrate. 

It is important to observe, that the church and the 
civil government not only differ in various points 
from one another, but each is in its own proper 
sphere independent of the other. They have each 
of them a distinct and independent jurisdiction, so 
that neither does the state derive its authority from 
the church, as the Romanist alleges, nor does the 
church derive its authority from the state, as the 
Erastian alleges. Both these opinions are equally 
wide of the truth, 

But the question naturally arises, Can these two 
societies thus distinct from, and independent of, each 
other, form an alliance so as to act in harmony for 
the national good? ‘To many it appears impossible 
that such an alliance can be effected without either 
the one party or the other suffering an abridgment 
of its independence; and, accordingly, those who 
entertain conscientiously this opinion consider such 
an alliance as inexpedient and unlawful. To many 
others, again, it appears quite possible that the 
church may form an alliance with the state, which 
will, revertheless, leave entire the just prerogatives 
of each, and at the same time promote the common 
ends of both. Hence the VoLUNTARY CONTRO- 
VERSY (which see). 

ERATO, one of the Musxs (which see), and also 
one of the NerErps (which see). 

ERDAVIRAPH, an eminent impostor who arose 
in Persia in the third century, and was considered as 
the true and real restorer of the doctrines of the 
Magi. Being ambitious to support the character 
which he bore of a man of God, he pretended to be 
cast into a profound sleep, during which he assured 
his admirers that his soul was released from her 
earthly tabernacle, in order to take her flight to hea- 
ven. His soul was seven entire days in her passage 
to realms of light and bliss ; during which time: his 
body was constantly attended by six Magi, and the 
king in person, all of them jointly praying and fast- 
ing till his return. 

EREBUS, a son of Chaos, and father of Aither 
and Hemera, by his sister Night. The term, which 
signifies darkness, is also used to signify the dark 
and gloomy space through which, according to the 
ancient heathens, souls pass on their way to HADES 
(which see). 

ERECTHEUS, a king of Athens, in whose hon- 
our after his death a temple was erected to his wor- 
ship on the Acropolis, which was known by the 
name of the Erechtheium, in which were statues of 
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Poseidon and Hephestus. Erectheus is said to 
have introduced into Athens the worship of Athena, 
and to have instituted the festival of the Panathe- 
nea. He was the first who drove a chariot with 
four horses, and, accordingly, he received a place 
among the constellations under the name of Awriga 
or the charioteer. 

EREMITES. See ANcHORETS. 

ERGANA, or Ereatis (Gr. ergon, a work), a 
surname of Athena, as having taught mankind all 
kinds of arts. 

ERIDANUS, a river-god among the ancient 
Greeks, the son of Oceanus and Tethys. ‘The first 
who mentions him is Hesiod, but Herodotus regards 
this divinity as a mere poetical invention. 

ERINNES, a surname of Hermes. 

ERINNYES. See EUMENIDEs. 

ERIS (Gr. contention), the goddess of discord 
among the ancient Greeks. It was she who threw 
the apple of discord among the gods. She was said 
to be the sister of Aves and the daughter of Nyx 

ERMENSUL, a god, supposed to have been iden- 
tical with Mars, which was worshipped by the an- 
cient Saxons in Westphalia. This idol was destroyed 
by Charlemagne in A.D. 799, and its temple con- 
verted into a Christian church. 

EROS, the god of Jove among the ancient Greeks, 
corresponding to the Roman god Amor. Hesiod is 
the first who mentions him in connection with the 
creation of the world, Hros being the connecting 
power of love which introduced harmony among the 
conflicting elements of chaos. Some of the older 
Greek poets describe him as the first of the gods 
who sprang from the mundane ege. There is an- 
other Eros, however, who is spoken of by the later 
poets as a son of Aphrodite, a youth of handsome 
figure and lovely countenance, who rules both gods 
and men. He is often represented as a winged 
youth, blindfolded, carrying a bow and quiver full of 
arrows, which he discharges at the hearts of mortals. 
He was chiefly worshipped at Thespie in Bocotia, 
where a rude stone was his symbol, and a festival 
was observed regularly in honour of this god. See 
next article. 

EROTIA, a festival celebrated every five years at 
Thespiz in Beeotia, in honour of Eres, the god of 
love. Little is known regarding this festival, except 
that it was conducted with music and wrestling. 

ERYCINA, a surname of Aphrodite, who was so 
named from Mount Eryx in Sicily, where a temple 
was erected in her honour. About the beginning of 
the second Punic war, her worship was introduced 
at Rome under the name of Venus Erycina, and a 
temple built for her worship. 

ESCHRAKITES (Arab. enlightened), a Monee 
medan sect, who, like the Platonists of old, give 
themselves to contemplation. They meditate chiefly 
upon God, and differ from other Mohammedans in 
believing a Trinity of Persons in the Godhead. This 
they se by three folds in a handkerchief. They 
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have no great respect for the Koran, which, except 
in so far as it proves their own doctrines, they con- 
sider as abrogated. Being convinced that the su- 
preme happiness of man consists in the contempla- 
tion of the Divine majesty, the gross notions of 
Mohammed concerning the pleasures of paradise they 
Took upon as mere idle fancies, and hold them in 
contempt. This is one of the most respectable and 
most highly esteemed of all the Mohammedan sects, 
and their doctrines, as well as whole deportment, ap- 
proach most nearly to those of Christians. 
ESPOUSALS. See BETROTHMENT, 
ESSENES, one of the three ancient sects of the 
Jews. There has been considerable diversity of 
opinion as to their origin. Their name is supposed 
by some to be derived from a Syriac word asa, to 
heal, and in confirmation of this derivation, it may 
be remarked, that they are often called Therapeute 
or healers. Some suppose them to have originated 
in the time of the Maccabees, about B. c. 150, and 
they have even been considered as identified with 
the AssmpEANS (which see), while others trace them 
back to the Rechabites. The Essenes were divided 
into two classes :—the Practical Essenes, who lived 
in society, and were not opposed to the married life ; 
—and the Contemplative Essenes, who lived chiefly 
in retirement, and devoted themselves to meditation. 
On the sect of the Essenes generally Dr. Welsh 
remarks: “The servile hypocrisy of the Pharisees 
and the cold reasouings of the Sadducees being 
equally distasteful to them, they had recourse to a 
mystic devotion and an ascetie life. They fixed 
their residence in the desolate tracts on the western 
shores of the Dead Sea, where they were joined from 
time to time by men of views similar to their own. 
Though receiving the Old Testament Scriptures as 
of Divine authority—like most mystics, they were 
ready to set aside alike the authority of written reve- 
lation and the dictates of reason, upon the sugges- 
tions of their own imagination. They were chiefly 
devoted to the pastoral and agricultural life, and to 
some of the simpler mechanical arts, the proceeds of 
their industry being conveyed occasionally to cities, 
in several of which they had communities established. 
Medicine occupied a considerable portion of their at- 
tention, which seems to have been connected with 
inquiries into the hidden powers of nature, In re- 
gard to their moral and religious views, our informa- 
tion is not wholly to be depended on, as Josephus 
and Philo seem both to have been animated with the 
wish of impressing their Greek and Roman readers 
with an idea of romantic or philosophic purity. There 
seems no reason to doubt, however, that they led 
harmless lives, supporting themselves by manual 
labour, showing great kindness to the members of 
their community, and seeking in their religious ex- 
ercises to realize something more than a compliance 
with outward forms. The mixture of freedom from 
regard to ceremonies, and a servile attachment to 
them, which has always distinguished mystics, and 
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which proceeds from their making their own fancy 
their guide, is to be observed among the Essenes. 
Sacrifices were offered—but not in the Jewish tem- 
ple; oaths were prohibited—except that by which 
they were, after a noviciate of three years, bound to 
their order; the Sabbath rest was observed with a 
scrupulosity that cannot be recorded; and they not 
only avoided all intercourse with the heathen, but 
even with other Jews, and with the inferior classes 
of their own sect. Their numbers were compara- 
tively small. The peaceful tenor of their lives seems 
to have preserved them, amidst the storms that 
shook Judea, in the respect of all parties. They ex- 
erted, however, little influence upon the general char- 
acter.” 

It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance, that 
while our blessed Lord during his public ministry 
openly censured the other Jewish sects, he never 
even once mentions the sect of the Essenes, nor does 
their name occur throughout the whole of the New 
Testament. This is generally accounted for by the 
supposition that from their preference of a retired 
and secluded mode of life, they never probably came 
in contact with our Lord and his apostles as the 


Pharisees and Sadducees did. Though not directly 


mentioned, however, they are supposed to be alluded 
to by Christ under the term eunuchs in Mat. xix. 12. 


The apostle Paul also, in his Epistle to the Colos-' 


sians, seems to refer to them. Thus Col. ii. 18, 23, 
“ Let no man beguile you of your reward in a yolun- 
tary humility and worshipping of angels, intruding 
into those things which he hath not seen, vainly 
puffed up by his fleshly mind.. Which things have 
indeed a shew of wisdom in will-worship, and hu- 
mility, and neglecting of the body; not in any hon- 
our to the satisfying of the flesh.” 

The Essenes believed in the immortality of the 
soul, the existence of angels, and a future state of 


rewards and punishments, but they seem scarcely to 


have believed in the resurrection of the body, All 
that is known either of the opinions or practices of 
the sect is derived from the writings of Josephus, 
Philo, and Pliny. The two first: mentioned authors 
being themselves Jews, give a somewhat highly 
coloured description of the Essenes. Josephus gives 
us a detailed view of their mode of life. “They are 
the strictest people towards God of all men living: 
they make a conscience of not speaking one word of 
common business before the sun rises; but they 
have certain traditional forms of prayer for that oc- 
casion, imploring particularly from God, that the 
sun might shine upon them. After this act of devo- 
tion they are all dismissed to their several tasks and 
employments; and when they have studied and 
wrought. hard till eleven at noon, they meet again 
with linen clothes thrown over them, and so wash 
themselves all over with cold water. Upon this 
purification they retire to their cells, where no mor- 
tal of any other profession is allowed so much as to 
breathe upon them; from thence they enter into the 
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refectory, or dining-room, which they account little 
less holy than the temple itself. When they have 
staid there awhile without a word speaking, the baker 
brings up every man his loaf, and the cook every 
man his plate or mess of soup of the same sort, and 
sets it before him. The priest then blesses the 
meat, and not a creature dares so much as touch it 
till the grace be over: and so after dinner another 
grace again; for they never fail to give God thanks 
both before and after meat, as the author of the 
blessing. This duty being over they quit their 
habits, as in some measure sacred, and so to their 
ordinary work till evening. They go next to sup- 
per, as before, where they sit together, guests and 
all, if they have any, at the same table. There is no 
manner of noise or disorder in those hoises: they 
speak by turns; and this way of gravity and silence 
gives strangers a great veneration for them. This is 
the effect of a constant course of sobriety, in their 
moderation of eating and drinking only to suffice 
nature. 

“In the administration of justice they are the 
most regular and exact people alive; they determine 
nothing but what is carried by a hundred voices at 
least ; and when the judgment is once past, there is 
no recalling it. Next to the supreme authority of 
God himself they reckon that of their legislators, 
making it death to speak ill of them, or to blaspheme 
them. They ascribe great honour to their elders, 
and to the majority of the people, and think it very 
reasonable to obey the one and hearken to the other. 
When there are ten together in council, no particu- 
lar person is to speak, if the other nine be against 
it. They make it a matter of immorality to spit to- 
ward the middle of the company, or upon the right 
hand. They are the strictest observers of the Sab- 
bath of all sorts of Jews; for they do not only make 
ready the Sabbath-day’s meal the night before, to 
avoid kindling a fire upon that day; but they dare 
not so much as remove a pot or a dish from one 
place to another.” 

Simple, plain, and unostentatious, both in their 
dress and manners, they are represented as having 
wandered about from place to place without any 
fixed residence, carrying nothing with them except 
arms for their protection. They held a kind of cora- 
munity of goods, so that what one wanted another 
was bound to supply. A candidate for admission into 
the society was kept on trial for an entire year, and 
when hig probation was finished, he was received 
into the body, being presented with a pick-axe, a 
girdle, and a white garment. But even then he was 
not permitted to eat at the common table till he had 
given evidence by a probation of one year longer, 
that he was a fit person to associate with the com- 
munity. Before being fully united to the Essene 
society, Josephus says, that ‘he is first to bind him- 
self by solemn execrations and professions to love 
and worship God, to do justice towards men, to 
wrong no creature willingly, no, nor to do it, though 
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commanded; to declare himself an enemy to all 
wicked men, to join with all the lovers of right and 
equity, to keep faith with all men, but with princes 
especially, as they are of God’s appointment, and his 
ministers. He is likewise to declare, that if ever he 
comes to be advanced above his companions, he will 
never abuse that power to the injury of his subjects, 
nor distinguish himself from his inferiors by any 
ornament of dress or apparel; but that he will love 
and embrace the truth, and bring false speakers to 
justice. He binds himself likewise to keep his hands 
clear from theft and fraudulent dealing, and his soul 
as untainted with the desire of unjust gain; that he 
will not conceal from his fellow professors any of the 
mysteries of his religion, nor communicate any of 
them to the profane, though it should be to save his 
life. And then for the matter of his doctrine, that 
he shall deliver nothing but what he hath received ; 
that he will endeavour to preserve the doctrine itself 
that he professes, the books that are written of it, 
and the names of those from whom he had it.. These 
protestations are made use of as a test for new 
comers, and as a security to keep them fast to their 
duty.” 

This sect arose in the country lying on the west 
side of the Dead Sea, and thence they spread over 
other parts of Palestine. Josephus says, there were 
many of them dwelling in every town, and he men- 
tions four different orders of them, all of which, 
however, are resolvable into the two classes already 
mentioned, Practical and Contemplative Essenes ; 
some characterized by the one feature, and others by 
the other, while not a few might prefer to adopt a 
combination of both. It was a curious peculiarity 
of the sect, that they sent gifts to the temple at Jeru- 
salem, while they themselves declined to attend. 
Neander thus most judiciously accounts for this 
practice. “If we may trust the words of Josephus, 
they did indeed send gifts to the temple, and thus 
expressed their reverence for the original establish- 
ment; discharging in this manner the common duty 
of all Jews, as it was their principle to fulfil every 
obligation that bound them; yet they did not visit 
the temple themselves, perhaps because they looked 
upon it as polluted by the vicious customs of the 
Jews. They thought that the holy rites could be 
performed in a worthier and more acceptable manner 
within the precincts of their own thoroughly pure 
and holy community. In like manner, also, they 
performed their sacrificial offerings, for the presenta- 
tion of which, within the pale of their own society, 
they believed themselves best prepared by their as- 
cetic lustrations. The authority of Moses standing 
so high with them, there is not the least reason for 
supposing they would wholly set aside the sacrificial 
worship appointed by him, unless it were true, per- 
haps, that they looked upon the original Mosaic 
religion as having been corrupted by later additions, 
and among these additions reckoned also the sacrifi- 
cial worship, as we find inserted in the Clementines ; 
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which, however, so far as it regards the Essenes at 
least, admits not the shadow of a proof. Now it is 
singular, it must be admitted, how, as Jews, they 
could entertain the opinion, that they might be al- 
lowed to offer sacrifices away from Jerusalem. But 
caprice in the treatment of whatever belongs to the 
positive in religion, forms, indeed, one of the charac- 
teristic marks of such mystic sects. And it might 
well accord with the spirit of such a sect, that in 
proportion as they looked upon the sacrificial wor- 
ship, instituted by Moses, as a holy service, they 
should be so much the less disposed to take any part 
in its celebration, amidst all the wickedness in the 
desecrated temple at Jerusalem; and should main- 
tain that only among the really sanctified, the. mem- 


bers of their own sect, was the truly spiritual temple, . 


where sacrifices could be offered with the proper 
consecration.” 
ESTABLISHED CHURCHES, those churches 
which are explicitly recognized and supported by the 
state. The question has been often agitated, particu- 
larly in Britain, within the present century, whether 
civil establishments of religion are lawful, and even 
supposing them to be lawful, whether they are expe- 
dient. This formed with the Puritans, at least with 
a large party of them, a fundamental ground of oppo- 
sition to the Church of England, and from the rise of 
the Brownists, or first Independents, may be dated 
the commencement of the VoLuNTARY CONTRO- 
VERSY (which sée), as it is called, which has at dif- 
ferent periods been agitated with more or less keen- 
ness, both in England and Scotland, down to the pre- 
sent day. 
The argument in favour of established churches 
may be thus stated: It is admitted on all hands, 
that, in his natural relations, as opposed to his civil 
and political relations, man is imperatively bound to 
promote the interests of true religion. As an indi- 
vidual, or even as a brother, a parent, a friend or a 
neighbour, he is responsible for the faithful discharge 
of this paramount duty. But when we trace the man 
into his civil or conventional relations as a citizen, a 
subject, or a magistrate, he is alleged to be altogether 
free from this responsibility, of advancing the inter- 
ests of truth. This is, in plain language, to assert, 
that, in all his natural relations, a man is bound to be 
a Christian, and to act like a Christian; but, in his 
strictly civil duties, he not only may, but must, be 
an unbeliever, and act, in so far as he does aet, in 
the capacity of a citizen, a subject, or a magistrate, 
as a decided unbeliever. It is undoubtedly true, 
that at the original formation of the social compact 
—a phrase which we may be permitted to use with- 
out being supposed to found civil government up- 
on the social compact—every individual has, no 
doubt, surrendered a portion of his natural liberty 
in exchange for what he considers an equivalent, 
if not a greater good. But it cannot be admit- 
ted, that, for the attainment of social privileges, 
however great, any individual either did or could 


part with one of these fundamental obligations which 
lay upon him as a creature of God. He was origi- 
nally, and necessarily bound, by the primary laws of 
his being, to promote the diffusion of divine truth to 
the utmost extent of his ability. This is not de- 
nied, so long as we speak of man in his natural re- 
lations, but the point at which this responsibility 
stops is affirmed by the opponents of civil es- 
blishments, to be that at which, to man’s natural 
were superadded civil relations. Now, though in 
all his former situations the obligation in question 
is admitted, the circumstances of man in society 
are viewed, and in many respects we are far from 
denying it, as essentially different. The laws by 
which society is regulated are strictly convention- 
,al, and in the very terms of its formation are in- 
cluded the exchange of individual for social privi- 
leges. No man, however, can barter a moral obli- 
gation for any consideration whatever. The exist- 
ence of the obligation is admitted to extend over 
all the circumstances in which man is placed up 
to that point where the social compact is formed; 
and, therefore, upon the opponents of Kcclesiastical 
Establishments lies the burden of proving, that the 
circumstances of man in civil society are such as 
to preclude the existence or operation of this fun- 
damental obligation. It seems impossible to con- 
ceive of any possible, much less of any actually ex- 
isting circumstances, in which man could be free 
from such an obligation, so long as the relation ex- 
ists between the Creator and the creature. For the 
enjoyment of the invaluable privileges connected 
with a state of society, man, no doubt, readily parts 
with not a few of his individual and natural rights. 
His moral obligations, however, must necessarily re- 
main entire; and it is in the nature of things abso- 
lutely impossible, that, by any mere conventional 
arrangements, he can be denuded of these without 
violence being done to the primary laws of his ex- 
istence upon earth. 

But it may perhaps be ‘said, that, in entering into 
society, all his original obligations are maintained in 
full operation, only, there is a general understand- 
ing, that, to the civil relations on which he has now 
entered, the obligations in question do not extend. 
Instead, however, of this allegation having been ever 
admitted to any extent, there never has existed, as 
Bishop Warburton has well remarked, a nation upon 
the face of the earth, where a civil establishment of 
religion has not occupied a prominent place among 
her political institutions. The United States of 
America form, no doubt, an exception to this re- 
mark ; but as the plan is still in process of experi- 
ment, it can scarcely, we should think, be adduced 
as weakening, even in the slightest degree, the force 
of the argument drawn from all past history and ex- 
perience. If the voluntary principle had been neces- 
sarily involved in the original structure and arrange- 
ments of civil society, it would surely have assumed 
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law.of some, at least, of the ancient or modern na- 
tions. Far from this being the case, however, 
religion has, without a single exception, uniformly 
received the sanction and authority of the State; and 
it is not till very lately, that the propriety of such 
an arrangement has been at all disputed; and, there- 
fore, we are authorized in inferring, that the alleged 
inconsistency of the obligation to promote the in- 
terests of truth, with the existence of civil society, 
has never been admitted, in the past history of the 
world, up to a very recent period. And the state- 
ment itself is by no means axiomatic. Supposing, 
for the sake of argument, that, at the original forma- 
tion of the social compact, it had been demanded of 
any individuals, whether subjects or rulers, to sus- 
pend the exercise of the obligation which lies upon 
them to maintain and extend the interests of truth, 
would not this have been an obvious infringement 
on the liberty of conscience? They are imperatively 
bound to promote religion, whatever may be the 
civil advantages derived from their ceasing to do so; 
and “whether they ought to obey God rather than 
man, judge ye.” 

It is alleged, however, that the variety of opinions 
which exist among the members of a civil commu- 
nity in reference to the subject of religion, precludes 
the possibility of any individual, in a purely civil 
capacity, promoting its diffusion, unless by a direct 
encroachment on the liberties of others. Were 
truth at all dependent upon the erring judgments 
of men, this objection would have possessed no 
little force. But the fact is, the very admission of 
the moral obligation, even though limited to strict- 
ly natural relations, involves an admission, that 
religion is an actual reality, not a matter of mere 
opinion. An objection precisely similar, is often 
urged by superficial infidels against the very truth 
of Christianity itself, The opinions of men differ 
widely, say they, as to what religious truth con- 
sists in; and are we not authorized in thinking, 
that let a man’s opinions be what they may, if he is 
only sincere and consistent in maintaining them, he 
will find acceptance in the sight of God? Now, our 
reply both to the infidel and to the opponent of 
Church Establishments, would be precisely the same. 
Men may differ in sentiment, and it may often be 
difficult to discover truth from error; but ~ truth 
nevertheless does actually exist, and if any man fails 
to find it, the responsibility lies upon his own head. 
Now, in reference to a civil community, the obligation 
to receive and to propagate the truth lies upon each, 
and consequently, upon all its members. The volun- 
tary churchman admits the obligation upon each indi- 
vidual, but denies it in reference to the whole mass in a 
social state, as infringing upon the right of individual 
opinion. This right, however, it is impossible to con- 
cede, so long as we are speaking of moral obligation. 
Every man is bound to accept for himeelf, and use 
all possible means of diffusing throughout the com- 
munity the truth, and the truth only: and it is no 
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reason, surely, which could stand the test of a judg- 
ment-day, that we had failed to discharge either of 
these duties, because men differed in opinion as to the 
nature of truth. The law of God is not dependent 
for the maintenance of its obligations and authority 
on the fitful fancies of degenerate man, 

The conclusion, then, of this part of the argument 
is, that upon all the members of a social community, 
both separately and conjointly, lies the obligation of 
maintaining an open profession of the true religion, 
whatever varieties of sentiment may exist among 
them. It is no objection, be it observed, to this 
conclusion, that where men differ widely in opinion, 
it cannot be carried into practical operation. We 
are not speaking of what is, but of what ought to be; 
and if, from any cause whatever, men have put them- 
selves in such circumstances that they cannot pos- 
sibly fulfil the commands of God, these commands 
are by no means, on that account, relaxed, but, on 
the contrary, still maintain their authority unaltered 
and unalterable. If the duty be impracticable, the 
responsibility lies upon those who have rendered it 
so. Hence we would argue, that if either at the ori- 
ginal formation, or in the progress of society, any 
nation has either denied or failed to fulfil the duty 
of advancing the interests of religion as a commu- 
nity, they are chargeable in all its extent with na- 
tional infidelity. 

The principle of an Hcclesiastical Establishment 
is founded, it is affirmed, on those moral obligations 
from which no possible circumstances can free us, 
and which form the very foundation of our moral 
constitution. It may wear the aspect of an infringe- 
ment upon the rights of those who deny the truth of 
that system of religion which is established; but it 
would not only appear, but actually be a serious de- 
reliction of duty on the part of the whole commu- 
nity, were the national profession neglected. The 
matter then resolves itself into a question of incon- 
venience to some, as Paley has termed it, on the one 
hand, and a question of duty imperative upon all, on 
the other; and which of the terms of the alternative 
ought to be adopted, cannot possibly admit of a 
doubt. 

Passing, however, to the argument drawn from 
Scripture, we remark, that in the course of the patri- 
archal dispensation the principles of an ecclesiastical 
establishment were obviously acknowledged and 
acted on. From the peculiar circumstances of the 
age, as well perhaps as from the want of union 
among the scattered pastoral tribes, the paternal and 
the magistratical authority appear to have been uni- 
formly combined in the same individual; and with 
these was also combined, as is well known, the sacer- 
dotal office. So that by one and the same person 
were executed the functions of a father, a king and 
a priest; and that too, be it observed, not in conse- 
quence of any express appointment of God, as in the 
case of the Mosaic ritual, but arising, as far at least 
as can be discovered, from the peculiar state of 
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society at the time. The history of Abraham might 
be adduced in illustration of these remarks. The 
civil were only beginning as it were to emerge from 
the natural relations of man; and yet no such incon- 
gruity seems to have existed as to have led to the in- 
convenience and injustice and oppression which are 
alleged necessarily to arise from the union of these 
two separate elements. It must not be alleged that 
we are pleading for a combination of .the paternal 
with the magistratical functions; they are essentially 
distinct from each other. But the existence of the 
principle of a national religion, at the period to which 
we now refer, is in our view peculiarly interesting, 
as being a remarkable era in the history of man when 
the social compact was in the course of being formed, 
and the laws of a civil polity were as yet scarcely 
distinct from the original Jaw of nature. 

In passing from the Patriarchal to the Jewish dis- 
pensation, an objection is raised by the opponents of 
Kstablishments to the validity of any appeal to that 
quarter. The circumstances and whole genius of the 
Jewish, are alleged to have ditfered so widely from 
those of the Christian economy, as entirely to pre- 
clude any legitimate deductions being drawn, even 
analogically, from the one to the other. Now, it is 
no more than justice to admit that the Jewish sys- 
tem was in many respects peculiar, and, indeed, alto- 
gether singular in its nature, and on those peculiari- 
ties we do not feel ourselves authorized to found any 
general conclusions whatever. But we are far from 
consenting on that account to keep out of view the 
Mosaic economy, as bearing strictly and immediately 
on the point before us. It was a system, we readily 
allow, containing many peculiarities which were only 
intended to serve a special and temporary purpose, 
but neither of the Jewish, nor of any dispensation, 
whether appointed or sanctioned of God, can it be 
affirmed that it embraces no general fundamental 
principles which are independent of all mere cireum- 
stantial details. It detracts not in the slightest degree 
from the argument for establishments drawn from the 
Jewish system, that in itself that system was typical, 
and connected with a pure theocracy. In so far asit 
was so, no general reasoning can be founded upon it ; 
but the opponents of Established churches forget, that 
whether viewed as a civil polity, or as an ecclesiastical 
community, or as both simultaneously, there lie at 
the very basis of its structure as a society, principles 
which are equally applicable in every age and in 
every country. These are, of course, the funda- 
mental principles of moral obligation which belong 
to man both in his individual and social capacity. 
And does not the very fact that the Jewish govern- 
ment existed under the form of a theocracy, render 
it the more certain that it would be based on the 
eternal and immutable principles of rectitude and 
truth? In these circumstances, no valid objections 
can be raised, on the ground of its being a theocracy, 
to an argument founded on these principles, as. ex- 
hibited in the government of the Jews. And with 
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equal truth may it be asserted that the typical na- 
ture of the Mosaic dispensation is far from preclud- 
ing any appeal to it on general principles, inasmuch 
as types, whether referring to persons or things, in- 
volve in their very meaning and design many moral 
and spiritual principles which are more clearly un- 
folded in the antitype. Whatever is matter of maral 
obligation, is, in its nature and design, under what- 
ever form it may be represented to us, matter of 
universal interest aud universal application. It is 
not to be imagined, surely, for a moment, that a 
principle thus clearly developed both in the patri- 
archal and Mosaic dispensations, would be unknown 
in the Christian. 

The importance of the principle of Establishments, 
and the foundation on which it rests, render it very 
improbable, a priori, that the New Testament would 
contain the slightest hints of its abrogation; and the 
result of a candid examination of the whole Christian 
dispensation is quite in accordance with what might 
have been anticipated. Some passages have no 
doubt been adduced which at first sight may seem 
opposed to all interposition of the civil power in be- 
half of the church; these however are brought for- 
ward in an isolated form, detached entirely from the 
context with which they are connected, and by which 
their meaning is necessarily modified. It is by the 
neglect of this simple and obvious rule of Scripture 
interpretation that heresies of every kind in theology 
are propped up by separate sentences from the Sa- 
cred Writings, which, if read along with the preced- 
ing or succeeding context, would be found to bear no 
such meaning as that which is attached to them. 
Independently altogether of the principle we are now 
considering being founded on moral obligation, the 
evident sanction which it is admitted to have received 
from God under the ancient economy, called for an 
explicit declaration that such was the Divine will ere 
its abolition could have been accomplished. 

It has been alleged, however, in opposition to the 
argument for establishments drawn from Scripture, 
that the New Testament is silent on the subject, at 
least in so far as a direct. precept is concerned. Now 
we must decidedly: demur:to the principle on which 
this objection is founded—that nothing is obligatory 
on us save what: is expressly commanded in Scrip- 
ture. ‘ Innumerable general principles pervade the 
sacred volume, the application of which, in particular 
instances, is left to the exercise of a sound discretion 
and an enlightened judgment. The principle in 
question is one of this nature. It is capable of ap- 
plication under a great variety of modifications, each 
one of which would require to have been specified 
in any law which had been laid down in Scripture. 
This, however, was quite unnecessary in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. ‘The principle itself had 
its origin in the moral constitution of man; and 
while examples of its practical operation were ex- 
hibited in the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensa- 
tions, we cannot allow that any distinct precept 
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was to be expected in the New Testament church. 
The Gospel economy was strictly universal in its 
design, and no law is recorded which was liable 
to be modified in the mode of its application by 
peculiar, perhaps local circumstances. But though 
no precept was recorded expressly on the subject, 
might not an exemplification of it have been given 
in the early Christian church such as had been 
already given in the Jewish church? To this we 
can only reply, that to have done so would have 
been to have changed the whole course of ordinary 
events at the time, or in other words, would have 
amounted to a miracle, and we know that the usual 
mode of acting on the part of Deity has been to 
allow the responsibilities of man to influence his con- 
duct with as little miraculous interposition as pos- 
sible. It is not ours to dictate to the All-wise at 
what time a miracle might be expected. We must 
judge of what God ought to have done by-what he 
actually does. “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?” 

One grand objection which is urged against the 
principle of Establishments is its alleged inconsis- 
tency with the whole spirit and genius of Christian- 
ity. It is surely a prior? very improbable that what 
is capable of being demonstrated to be a fundamental 
law of moral obligation, and what has been expressly 
sanctioned by Divine authority from the fall of man 
down to the advent of Christ, should be after all 
opposed to the principles of the Christian scheme. 
This is of itself, we affirm, a presumptive argument 
so strong as to put us on our guard against any 
attempts which may be made to thrust forward 
isolated. passages. There is no doctrine, however 
absurd and heretical, which has not found support 
in this mode of interpretation. ‘The utmost cau- 
tion however is necessary, the text adduced must 
be studied in connexion with its context, the scope 
and design of the writer or speaker must be carefully 
kept in view, and no clause must be regarded as a 
general statement, the meaning of which is obviously 
modified by particular circumstances, whether of 
time or place, at or in which it was written. In op- 
position, however, to these plain and acknowledged 
rules of Scripture interpretation, the adversaries of 
church Establishments are in the constant habit of 
referring us to the well-known declaration of our 
Lord, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” The reply 
of Dr. Inglis is so excellent that we make no apo- 
logy for quoting it. 

“Tn the court of Pilate, the Roman governor of 
Judea, Jesus was accused of having forbidden his 
countrymen to give tribute to Czesar, saying that he 
himself was Christ a king. Pilate in consequence 
asked him, ‘Art thou the king of the Jews?’ And 
Jesus answered in the affirmative, but added, My 
kingdom is not of this world.’ Who does not per- 
ceive that the single object of this declaration was 
to disavow all pretension to such temporal authority 
as could absolve the Jews either from their obli- 


gation of paying tribute to Cesar, or from their 
allegiance in any respect to him as their earthly 
sovereign? The religion of Christ, so far from ab- 
solving subjects from their allegiance to the poten- 
tates of this world, was to lay them under a new 
obligation to such allegiance, as they desired to 
maintain a good conscience towards Christ himself as 
their spiritual king. It was therefore impossible 
that the charge brought against him should not be 
repelled in the way which we have seen; nor can it 
be regarded as reasonable, in the circumstances of 
the case, to attach any other meaning to his words 
than what has been already stated as applicable to 
the charge in question.” 

And taking the statement in its absolute sense, 
who that is at all acquainted with Christian truth, 
doubts it fora moment? The church of Christ is a 
body separate and distinct from the world, having 
independent laws and office-bearers of its own. No 
man save an Erastian would so confound the Church 
with the State as to allege that the magistrate had 
any, even the slightest authority in regulating the 
internal affairs of the church. ‘hese must be left 
entirely to ler own office-bearers, under the guid- 
ance of the Great Head. Though we thus deny the 
power of the civil ruler, zn sacris, we nevertheless 
concede to him a most interesting and extensive 
sphere of exertion when we assert his right to govern 
and legislate in regard to the church, or in other 
words, circa sacra. This is his legitimate province 
in faithfully discharging the duties of which, he will 
most effectually fulfil the great end of his office as 
an “ ordinance of God;” and in the neglect of which, 
he is deeply culpable, inasmuch as independently 
altogether of his moral obligation he is failing to em- 
ploy one of the most effectual means of becoming a 
“minister of good” to the people over whom he rules. 
The punishment of the criminal is not more neces- 
sary than the prevention of crime, which can only be 
successfully accomplished by the infusion of Chris- 
tian principle into the minds of the people by arightly 
constituted Ecclesiastical Establishment. In the per- 
formance of this part of the magistrate’s official duty, 
as in every other, there is no doubt included the idea 
of compulsion, which results from the nature of civil 
government in all cases. And here it may be of im- 
portance to attend to the real nature of this compul 
sion. It is not ecclesiastical, it is strictly civil; it is 
not an interference with any arrangements in the 
church, it is an interference with the people concern- 
ing the church; it is not resorted to with the view 
of coercing the consciences of any individuals of 
whatever opinions, to the exclusion of any others, it 
is a compulsion used towards every individual in- 
discriminately for the benetit of the whole com- 
munity. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to the objection 
which is sometimes urged by the adversaries of 
Church Establishments, that it is altogether wltra 
vires on the part of the magistrate to decide in mat- 
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ters of religion, and the very existence of an estab- 
blishment supposes his having done so. Whatever 
may be the opinions of men, truth nevertheless 
exists, and it has moreover been revealed, and there- 
fore every man is responsible for the reception that 
he gives it. If the magistrate supports the true re- 
ligion, he supports those opinions which both he and 
his subjects were bound to maintain; but if he sup- 
ports error, the responsibility lies either with himself 
or with those who have led to the establishment of 
a system which is unscriptural. Be it observed, 
however, that the criminality does not primarily 
attach to the establishment, but to the adoption of 
error; and though his belief in the first instance of 
heretical doctrines has undoubtedly led to the hein- 
ous crime of establishing a false religion, it is not the 
principle of establishments which has led to the sin, 
but the adoption of false views, either by the ruler 
personally, or by the people by whose influence and 
advice he has been guided. But is not, it has been 
said, the po sibility of erring in this point a clear 
proof that such a duty was not designed to belong to 
him? No; otherwise what would become of all the 
other duties which, as a civil ruler, he is bound to 
discharge? He is equally liable to err in all civil 
duties as in this, and yet who would argue that from 
that very circumstance it was never designed by the 
Almighty that he should discharge them? Has man, 
by rendering himself incapable of obeying the Divine 
commandments, brought about the abrogation of the 
moral law? Surely not, and yet to this conclusion 
we must come, if we admit the principle on which 
the objection proceeds. i 
There is no objection which is more frequently 
urged against the establishment of any particular 
system of religion, and none which has apparently 
a stronger effect upon the minds of multitudes, than 
the alleged injustice of such a principle. Looking 
at the matter abstractly, we do not, conceive that 
there is, at all events, any intentional partiality or 
injustice in a government so acting. They do not 
establish a system as professed by one part of the 
community, to the avowed exclusion of a system 
professed by another part of the same community. 
The question is viewed as a great national benefit 
which will redound to all from this particular act 
of legislation; and could it be shown, that there is 
any one class of the community who, instead of 
deriving the slightest advantage from this proposed 
act, are subjected thereby to unmingled hardship 
and oppression, their complaint would deserve to 
be listened to with respect, and every endeavour 
made to remedy this defect. But is there a single 
enlightened Dissenter in this or any other coun- 
try, who can make such an allegation in regard to 
an Established Church? Are there no advantages 
which accrue from it to every individual in the coun- 
try? Waving altogether the religious view of the 
question, is the protection of property, and the in- 
ereased security of personal safety, by the diffusion 
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of right moral principle, no advantaze? Is the pre- 
vention of crime in general, and the consequent 
diminution of expenditure for the erection and repair 
of jails and penitentiaries, and houses of correction, 
no advantage ? Is the diflusion of industry and fru- 
gality, and kindness of heart, no advantage? Is an 
elevated standard of physical comfort and happiness 
among the peasantry of the land, no advantage ? 
The civil benefits arising from Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishments are thus forcibly and perspicuously de- 
scribed by Dr. Inglis. ‘“ Now, we have already seen, 
that an Established Church is of high importance 
for an adequate support of these ministrations, by 
which the cause of godliness or true religion is most 
effectually maintained ; and how, then, shall we ques- 
tion their utility for promoting the interests of civil 
society ? Has religion no tendency to make us good 
and useful members of society? Its salutary influ- 
ence in this department will scarcely be denied; it 
is so obvious, as of itself to account abundantly for 
civil governments having, from the beginning, inter- 
posed in behalf of religion. Religious principle is at 
once the cheapest and the most effectual instrument 
that can be employed for accomplishing the ends and 
purposes of government. It goes far to restrain men 
from the commission of those crimes for which the 
magistrate must otherwise visit the defaulter with 
punishment. By its influence in reforming the cor- 
rupt heart, ‘out of which are the issues of life,’ this 
purpose is more effectually served than it can ever 
be by human laws. The laws of men take cogni- 
zance only of the outward conduct, and only of those 
parts of the conduct in respect of which crime may 
be ascertained by evidence. But religion, by its 
dominion over the heart, strikes at the root of the 
evil; and by means of the controlling power of con- 
science, prevents the commission of many crimes, to 
which no human laws could ever reach. Besides, 


punishment is almost the only sanction by which 


human laws are enforced; but, when religion would 
deter us from what is criminal, and engage us to 
what is praiseworthy, in our capacity as members of 
society, it does not resort to threatening alone, it 
holds out to us a great reward; it imparts to us a 
promise both of the life that now is, and of that 
which is to come. 

“Tt is impossible that enlightened governments 
can be insensible of the aid which, in these views, 
they derive from Heclesiastical Establishments, so 
far as such establishments tend to promote true reli- 
gion. But an Established Church goes farther; it 
tends to consecrate the state itself and the rulers of 
the state. When men in authority are united to 
those over whom they rule by a profession of the 
same faith, and by the same exercises of religious 
worship, it has a tendency to unite their hearts in 
one bond of mutual confidence and mutual love. 
Even the most exalted of those who are invested 
with authority learn to regard the meanest of their 
subjects as their brethren in Christ, and their equais 
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in the sight of God; and to the great body of the 
people over whom they rule, the most satisfying 
pledge is appended for their ruling in the fear of the 
Lord.” 

But while the advocates of Established churches 
follow such a line of argument as we have now 
sketched, those who are opposed to all civil estab- 
lishments of religion adopt an entirely different train 
of reasoning. In so far as the argument from natural 
religion is concerned, its force is freely admitted, in 
so far as the obligation of the magistrate to promote 
religion in a country is concerned ; but they con- 
tend that this obligation is strictly personal, and in 
no respect connected with his official character. 
The argument drawn from the patriarchs sustain- 
ing civil as well as religious offices, appears to 
them utterly inconclusive, since, even though ad- 
mitted, it fails to prove that religion was incorpor- 
ated with the civil government. The case of the 
Jews is also completely inapplicable in their view, 
the political constitution of that people being not an 
alliance of religion with the state, but a theocracy, 
which, from its very nature, implies far more than 
the friends of establishments contend for, even a com- 
plete amalgamation and identification of religion with 
the state. The Jewish polity was not a friendly 
union of religion with the state, it was essentially a 
religio-political system. The head of the Jewish state 
was the head of the Jewish church, even Jehovah, 
the God of Israel. To argue, therefore, from such 
a peculiar system, which besides was typical in 
its nature, in favour of religious establishments 
under the Christian system, would necessarily lead 
to conclusions from which Zuinglius would have re- 
volted, and even Erastus himself would have shrunk. 
The Church of Christ, argue the opponents of Estab- 
lished churches, is, in its very nature, spiritual, and 
ought not, yea, in fact, cannot be incorporated with 
the state, without sustaining material injury. Such 
a union must necessarily be exposed to two serious 
dangers, either from the prevalence of the Popish 
principle on the one hand, or the Erastian principle 
on the other. In the one case the state is overborne 
by the church, and in the other case the church is 
overborne by the state. In vain do the friends of 
Establishments allege, that there is a medium course 
which may possibly be adopted, in which the indepen- 
dence of both the church and the state may be fully 
preserved. The instant reply of the objector is, that 
such a middle course, if it really exists, has never yet 
been practically followed. All history attests that 
established churches have either been popish, and 
the civil government have groaned under the into- 
lerable burden of priestly tyranny, or they have been 
Erastian, and the church has been overpowered by 
civil despotism, or she has revolted and thrown off 
the yoke. To be at all effective, spiritual govern- 
ment must be independent, and in its own sphere 
civil government must be independent also. But in 
an established church the line of demarcation be- 
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tween the civil and the spiritual is often so narrow, 
and almost impalpable, that the danger at every mo- 
ment of a collision between the two is imminent in 
the extreme. And the obvious misfortune of such 
an alliance is, that if a collision does take place, both 
parties assert with equal justice their right to adju- 
dicate as to the extent of their respective jurisdic- 
tions, and whether as well as how far their indepen- 
dence has been trenched upon. In such circumstances 
no third party can interfere, and an adjustment is 
impossible. Nothing remains but that. the alliance 
be severed, an alliance, surely, which it were better 
had never been formed. 

But the opponents of established churches feel 
that their cause rests not upon theoretical argument 
alone, but upon practical experience. They point 
back to the earliest and purest ages of Christianity, 
when the church was not only unsupported, but ac- 
tually opposed by the state. If for three centuries 
the church was a stranger to temporal authority, and 
yet maintained her ground in the face of oppression, 
and prolonged persecution on the part of the civil 
government; if, in such circumstances, she struck 
her roots deep in the earth, shot upward a goodly 
tree, flourished and spread her branches far and wide, 
have we not in this a powerful argument, that the 
church needs not, and can safely dispense with, the 
countenance of the civil powers? She has in herself 
a Divine energy and power which bears her onward 
in her course, independently altogether of the favour 
and support of the state. 

That the most signal benefits accrue to a country 
from the existence of an established church, is ad- 
mitted by the opponents of civil establishments of 
religion ; but they argue that equal, if not greater, 
benefits would arise from the same church in a 
disestablished condition. The church may be a 
blessing in spite of her alliance with the state, 
but may it not be questioned whether she would not 
be a greater blessing were she unfettered by ny 
such alliance? The church operates exclusive- 
ly upon the consciences of men, and what addi- 
tional strength can her appeals receive from the 
sanctions of mere human authority ? None what- 
ever, nay, the very fact that she is backed by the state 
is apt to convey an impression that she believes 
the Divine authority with which she is armed, to be 
weak and insufficient of itself. And in the present 
divided condition of the religious world, what in- 
conveniences must arise from the state giving exclu 
sive countenance to one section only of the Christian 
church! What jealousies, heartbumings, and con- 
tentions arise in consequence ! 

Bat, finally, the enemies of establishments goa 
step farther, and deny the right of the magistrate to 
establish any particular form of religion, and thus to 
burden the consciences of all his subjects with the 
support of that form to which many of them may be 
conscientiously opposed. his, even with the best 
intentions on his part, is at all events doing evil that 
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good may come. It is making use of his position as 
a magistrate to oppress the consciences of good men 
simply to maintain a church which he conscientiously 
approves, and which many of his subjects just as 
conscientiously disapprove. 

Such are the principal arguments for and against 
Religious Establishments. 

ESTHER (Fast oF), a Jewish fast kept on the 
thirteenth day of the month Adar, in memory of 
Usther fasting three days and nights before present- 
ing herself to supplicate the king in behalf of the 
Jews, who had been marked out for destruction by 
Haman. When the thirteenth day of Adar happens 
on the Jewish Sabbath, this fast is kept on the Thurs- 
day before; as the day after being the Feast of 
Purim, and the day before being Friday, they could 
not finish the Fast, on account of the Sabbath be- 
ginning before dark, and their being obliged to fast 
till night. \ 

ETERNAL, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being. None but God is strictly and properly eter- 
nal or everlasting. The immortality of other beings 
is entirely derivative, and subsists by Him who only, 
in respect of his essence, “hath immortality.” See 
Gop. : 

ETERNALKHS, a Christian sect which arose, as is 
supposed, about A. D. 260, deriving their name from 
their belief in the eternity of the world. They 
maintained that this world, even after the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,'will continue in its present state 
without any change. 

ETERNITY, deified by the ancients, and repre- 
sented as a goddess on various medals. In a medal 
of Titus she is represented as a woman holding in 
her hands the sunand moon. A circle or ring was an 
emblem of eternity among the Egyptians, Persians, 
and Hindus. Sometimes the phoenix, from the fabu- 
lous power which it was supposed to possess, of rising 
from its ashes and thus becoming immortal, was also 
used to indicate eternal duration. The Sclavonians 
and the Arabians denoted eternity by a white colour, 
and in the Revelation of St. John, Jesus Christ, the 
Ancient of Days, appears, i. 14, with white hair, 
symbolical of his eternal existence. 

ETERNITY OF THE WORLD. It was a doe: 
trine taught by Aristotle, and some of the other 
philosophers of ancient Greece, that the world, or 
at least the matter of which it is composed, ex- 
isted from all eternity. Even those of them-who 
admitted the existence of a Supreme Being, believed 
in matter as co-existent with him, and viewed the 
Divinity not as the Creator, but as simply the ar- 
ranger of atoms which had a previous existence. It 
was regarded as an axiom, indeed, by many of the 
Greek sects, that nothing springs from nothing, and 
hence they considered it as indispensab e to the act 
of creating power that there should be a previously 
existing matter. Matter and soul, however, were not 
only reckoned uncreated, but indestructible ; their 
existence was imagined to be eternal in every sense 


lar consequent, that is of a consequent which in- 


an intelligent mind that ordained it. It is this which 


of the word, without end as well as without begin- 
ning. Modern infidelity, represented by Mirabaud 
and Hume, has attempted to build an argument in 
favour of Atheism, or the non-existence of a Supreme 
Being, on the eternity not of the matter or substance 
or the world, but of the world in its existing arrange- 
ments. ‘For aught we can know @ priori,” says 
Hume, “ matter may contain the source or spring of or- 
der originally within itself, as well as mind does; and 
there is no more difficulty in conceiving that the 
several elements from an internal unknown cause 
may fall into the most exquisite arrangement, than to 
conceive that their.ideas in the great universal mind, 
from a like internal unknown cause, fall into that ar. 
rangement. The equal possibility of both these sup- 
positions is allowed.” ‘To this atheistical argument 
thus put in a plausible form, Dr. Chalmers makes 
the following satisfactory reply in his ‘ Natural Theo- 
logy :’ “In the material economy we have the ves- 
tiges before our eyes of its having had an origin, or 
in other words of its being a consequent—and we 
have furthermore the experience that in every in- 
stance which comes under full observation of a simi- 


volved as the mundane order of things does so amply, 
the adaptation of parts to an end, the antecedent was 
a purposing mind which desired the end, and devised 
the means for its accomplishment. We might not 
have been called upon to make even a single ascent 
in the path of causation, had the world stood forth 
to view in the character or aspect of immutability. 
But instead of this, both history and observation tell 
of a definite commencement to the present order—or, 
in other words, they oblige us to regard this order as 
the posterior term of a sequence; and we, in rea- 
soning on the prior term, just follow the lights of 
experience when we move upward from the world to 


carries us backward one step from the world to God 
—and the reason why we do not continue the retro- 
gression beyond God is, that we have not met with ; 
an indication of his having had a commencement. 
In the one case there is a beginning of the present 
material system forced upon our convictions; and 
we proceed on the solid ground of experience, when 
we infer that it began in the devisings of an antece- 
dent mind. In the other case, the case of the ante- 
cedent mind, there is no such beginning forced upon 
our convictions; and none therefore that we are 
called upon to account for. It is our part, as far as 
in us lies, to explain an ascertained difficulty ; but 
not surely to explain an imagined one. We must 
have some reason for believing in the existence of a 
difficulty ere we are called upon to solve it. We 
have ample reason for regarding this world as a pos- 
terior term, and seeking after its antecedent. But we 
have no such reason for treating this antecedent as a 
posterior term, and seeking for its prior term in a 
higher antecedent. The one we see to be a change- 
able and a recent world. The other for aught we 
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know may be an unchangeable and everlasting God. 
So that when the question is put—Why may not the 
material economy fall into order of itself, as well as 
the mental which we affirm to have caused it?—our 
reply is, that so far from this mental economy falling 
into order of itself, we have yet to learn that it ever 
had to fall into order at all. The one order, the ma- 
terial, we know, not to have been from everlasting. 
The other, the mental, which by all experience and 
analogy must have preceded the material, bears no 
symptom which we can discover, of its ever having 
required any remoter economy to call it into being.” 

The doctrine of an infinite series has been long 
since exploded, and notwithstanding the numerous 
and persevering assaults with which men have at- 
tempted to throw discredit upon the great act of 
creation, it is now all but universally admitted that 
no better explanation of the subject ean be given 
than that which is contained in the opening sentence 
of the Bible, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” 

ETHIOPIAN CHURCH. 
CHURCH. 

ETHNOPHRONES (Gr. ethnos, a nation, and 
phroneo, to think), a name sometimes applied to 
those heretics of the seventh century who sought 
to conjoin Pagan customs and ceremonies with Chris- 
tianity. 

ETSCHEGA, a dignitary of the ABYSSINIAN 
CHURCH (which see), next in authority to the ABU- 
NA (which see). 

ETU, an object of worship in the South Sea Is- 
lands, consisting of some bird, or fish, or reptile, in 
which the natives believed that a spirit resided. 
This form of idolatry, which prevailed particularly in 
the Samoa islands, is thus described by Mr. Williams 
in his ‘ Missionary Researches:’ “It was by no 
means uncommon to see an intelligent chief mut- 
tering some prayer to a fly, an ant, ora lizard, which 
happened to alight or crawl in his presence. On 
one occasion a vessel from New South Wales touched 
at the Samoas, the captain of which had on board a 
cockatoo that talked. A chief was invited to the 
ship, and shortly after he entered the cabin, the cap- 
tain began a colloquy with the bird. At this he was 
struck with amazement, trembled exceedingly, and 
immediately sprang upon deck, leaped into the 
sea, and called aloud to the people to follow him, 
affirming the captain had his devolo on board, which 
he had both seen and heard. Every native at once 
dashed into the sea, and swam on shore with haste 
and consternation; and it was with much difficulty 
that they could be induced to revisit the ship, as 
they believed that the bird was the captain’s eéw, and 
that the spirit of the devil was in it. While walk- 
ing, on one occasion, across a small uninhabited is- 
land, in the vicinity of Tongatabu, I happened to 
tread upon a nest of sea-snakes. At first I was 
startled at the circumstance, but being assured that 
they were perfectly harmless, I desired a native to 
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kill the largest of them as a specimen. We then 
sailed to another island, where a number of heathen 
fishermen were preparing their nets. Taking my seat 
upon astone under a tow tree, I desired my people 
to bring the reptile, and dry it on the rocks; but as 
soon as the fishermen saw it, they raised a most ter- 
rific yell, and, seizing their clubs, rushed upon the 
Christian natives, shouting, ‘You have killed our 
god, you have killed our god!’ I stepped in be- 
tween them, and with some difficulty stayed their 
violence, on the condition that the reptile should be 
immediately carried back to the boat. This inci- 
dent shows, not only that they worship these things, 
but that they regard them with the most supersti- 
tious veneration.” 

EUCADIRES, priests of the ancient Carthagi- 
nian deities called ABADIRES (which see). 

EUCHARIST. See Lorp’s SuPPER. 

EUCHARISTIA, the Great Thanksgiving which 
formed a part of the service of the Eucharist in the 
ancient Christian church. It included a grateful ac- 
knowledgment of all the Divine mercies, whether in 
creation, providence, or redemption. An instance 
of it is given in the Apostolic Constitutions, and 
Justin Martyr says, that as soon as the common 
prayers were ended, and they had saluted one an- 
other with a kiss, bread, and wine, and water were 
brought to the president, who, receiving them, gave 
glory to the Father of all things by the Son and 
Holy Spirit, and made a long thanksgiving for the 
blessings which he vouchsafed to bestow upon them, 
And when he had ended the prayers and than’ s- 
giving, all the people that were present answered 
with acclamation, Amen. As an example of the 
Eucharistia, we may quote the Thanksgiving con- 
tained in St. James’s Liturgy which was used in the 
church of Jerusalem. It runs thus, “ It is very meet 
and right, becoming us and our duty, that we should 
praise thee, and celebrate thee with hymns, and give 
thanks unto thee, the Maker of all creatures, visible 
and invisible, the Treasure of all good, the Fountain 
of life and immortality, the God and Lord of all 
things, whom the heavens and the heavens of hea- 
vens praise, and all the host of them; the sun, and 
moon, and the whole company of stars; the earth 
and sea, and all that are in them; the celestial con- 
gregation of Jerusalem; the church of the first-born, 
who are written in heaven; the spirits of just men 
and prophets, the souls of martyrs and apostles; an- 
gels and archangels, thrones and dominions, princi- 
palities and powers, the tremendous hosts and cheru- 
bims with many eyes, and seraphims with six wings, 
with two whereof they cover their faces, and with 
two their feet, and with two they fly, crying out in- 
cessantly one to another, and singing with loud voices 
the triumphal song of the magnificence of thy glory, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord of hosts, heaven and earth 
are full of thy glory. Hosanna in the highest. 
Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
Hosanna in the highest.’” Such was the mode in 
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which the consecration of the sacrament was intro- 
duced, and, accordingly, from this important part, 
the whole service received the name of Hucharist 
or Thanksgiving. 

EUCHARISTIC, belonging to the act of thanks- 
giving, or to the Hucharist or Lorp’s SUPPER (which 
see). 

EUCHELAION (Gr. ewche, prayer, and elaion, oil), 
the oil of prayer, one of the sacraments of the GREEK 
CHURCH (which see), and in some degree, though not 
altogether, corresponding to the extreme unction of 
the Church of Rome. This sacrament is dispensed 
in cases of sickness, but not necessarily in anticipa- 
tion of death. The Greeks look upon it as an anoint- 
ing for recovery, not for dissolution, and appeal in 
support of the custom to James v. 14, 15, “Is any 
sick among you? let him call for the elders of the 
church ; and let them pray over him, anointing him 
with oil in the name of the Lord: and the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up; and if he have committed sins, they shall 
be forgiven him.” In accordance with this apostolic 
injunction, the Greek church dispenses the sacra- 
ment, auointing the sick with oil, and accompanying 
the ceremony with earnest prayer for their recovery 
and the forgiveness of their sins. In the Longer Or- 
thodox Catechism of the Russian church, it is defined 
as “a mystery in which while the body is anointed, 
God’s grace is invoked on the sick, to heal him of 
spiritual and bodily infirmities.” According to the 
ritual seven priests are required for the Lucheluion, 
though in many cases three are deemed sufficient, 
but not fewer than three, as the Apostle James 
speaks of “elders,” in the pluralnumber. The ser- 
vice is very long, each of the seven priests reading 
in turn a prokeimenon, or short anthem, an Epistle, 
Psalm, Gospel, and finally a prayer, during which 
each priest takes one of seven twigs, with cotton 
bound round the end of it, and with this rod, which 
has been dipped in oil, he makes the sign of the 
cross on various parts of the sick man’s body. After 
the anointing, prayer is again offered, and in the 
course of it the Gospel is held over the sick man’s 
head. 

EUCHELOGION (Gr. ewche, prayer, and logos, 
a discourse), a liturgical book of the Greek church, 
containing, besides religious offices, everything re- 
lating to religious ceremonies. An attempt was 
made in the time of Pope Urban VIII. to pro- 
cure the consent of some of the most eminent divines 
of the Greek church to such a modification of the 
Euchelogion, as would bring it into conformity with 
the offices and ritual of the Romish church, but the 
attempt was successfully resisted. 

EUCHITES (Gr. euche, prayer), a Christian sect 
which had its origin among the monks of Syria, in 
the fourth century. In the course of their history, 
which was somewhat prolonged, they received a va- 
riety of names, generally derived from the leading 
men of the sect. Thus they were at different times 
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called Lampetians, Adelphians, Eustathians, Mar- 
cianists, Choreutes, and Enthusiasts. They were de- 
nominated Huchites, from the importance which they 
attached to prayer, as, in their view, supplying the 
place of all other modes of devotion and means of 
grace. In all probability the sect originated in a few 
monks giving themselves wholly to inward contem- 
plation and communion with the Holy Spirit in 
prayer. Imagining that they had thereby obtained 
the victory over outward sense, and had reached a 
species of ascetic perfection, they gave up all ordi- 


nary employments, and professed to spend their 


whole time in inward prayer and contemplation. 
They held that every man brings with him into the 
world an evil principle, with which he is called in- 
cessantly to struggle throughout life, and which he 
can only overcome by inward prayer. Having ob- 
tained this deliverance, there is no farther need of 
fasting or self-mortification. The man who has re- 
ceived Divine illumination may henceforth dispense 
with all human instructors and guides. Accordingly, 
though the Euchites still retained outward connec- 
tion with the church, by the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper, they judged it unnecessary to join in out 

ward prayer or singing, and sought after superna 

tural revelation by means of dreams. They believea 
that baptism cleanses us from past sin, but gives no 
power to withstand sin in future. They boasted that 
they had become partakers of the Divine nature. 
Epiphanius says, that to such an extravagant height 
of self-glorification did they reach, that if angel, pa- 
triarch, prophet, or even Christ himself were named 
to such an one, he would instantly reply in each 
case “That am I myself.” They denied the reality 
of our Lord’s miracles, alleging them to be simply 
symbolical of important truths. In regard to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, they taught that “the three 
hypostases of the Triad are nothing but different 


forms of revelation of the one Divine Essence—the 


Trinity resolves again into Unity.” They believed 
fire to be the creative principle of the universe. 
Another sect arose in the eleventh century in the 
Greek church who were also called Huchites or Enthu- 
siasts, and who held opinions and indulged in practices 
almost identical with those of the Huchites of the 
fourth century. This sect appeared also in Mesopo- 
tamia and in the character of monks, like the older 
sect. Their doctrines are thus sketched by Nean- 
der: “ Agreeing with the doctrine of Zoroaster, they 
believed in one perfect original being, from whom 
they derived two sons, the good and the evil princi- 
ple. Their doctrine touching the relation of these 
two principles to each other, seems to have consti- 
tuted according as it inclined one way or the other 
either to an absolute or to a relative Dualism, a main 
difference, and indeed the ground of two several par- 
ties, inthis sect. And to this same distinction it may 
be remarked is to be referred also the main differ- 
ence between the Bogomiles and the Catharians, and 
among the Catharians themselves of after times. 
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They differed, that is, either as they supposed that 
the evil principle was a spirit originally evil, or a 
spirit originally good, but who by virtue of his free- 
will had apostatized from God, though he would 
finally be recovered again to goodness. According 
to the doctrine of this latter class, the spirit, clothed 
at the beginning with the supreme power, the elder 
of the two sons of the Supreme God, revolted against 
the Father, and produced the visible world with the 
intention of founding in it an independent kingdom. 
The younger spirit, Christ, remained loyal to God, 
and took the other’s place. Christ will destroy the 
kingdom of the evil one, and prosecute his redeem- 
ing work until the general restitution. If we might 
credit the report of Michael Psellus, one party of the 
Euchites made the evil spirit himself an object of 
worship; but this is altogether unlikely. The char- 
acter of such a party we might safely presume would 
be thoroughly immoral as the natural result of their 
principle ; and it would be exclusively to this party 
we should have to refer what Michael Psellus re- 
lates concerning the immoral excesses, nightly com- 
mitted after the extinguishing of the lights, in the 
secret assemblies of these sects. But as the same 
stories are to be met with in every age, concerning 
the secret meetings of sects stigmatized as heretical, 
they must ever be considered as extremely liable to 
suspicion. It.is possible, that the Euchites, by their 
knowledge of some of the hidden powers of nature, 
particularly of magnetism, may have been able to 
produce effects which excited the wonder of behold- 
ers. The sect seems to have had a regular constitu- 
tion; their presiding officers were called apostles. 
Even at this early period, the sect was threatened 
with a persecution from Constantinople, and an im- 
perial commissioner was appointed and despatched 
to carry it into effect.” 

From the Euchites seems to have originated the 
sect of the BoGoMILES (which see), who made their 
appearance in the twelfth century. Schlegel men- 
tions a sect of Pagan Huchites who acknowledged a 
plurality of gods, though they worshipped but one, 
whom they called the Almighty. These were more 
ancient than the Christian Huchites, built houses for 
worship similar to the Christian churches, and assem- 
bled morning and evening with torches, and em- 
ployed their time in praising God. Hence they were 
called EUPHEMITES (which see). 

EUCHOMENOI (Gr. praying people), a name 
sometimes given to those of the CATECHUMENS 
(which see), who remained to receive the minister’s 
prayers and benedictions. ‘These were also called 
Genuflectentes or kneelers. 

EUCLEIA, a goddess worshipped at Athens, and 
whose temple was built from the spoils taken at the 
battle of Marathon. Lwcleia was also used at Athens 
as asurame of Artemis. The Beeotians and Lo- 
crians worshipped Hucleta, persons of both sexes be- 
mg accustomed before their marriage to offer sacri- 
fices to this goddess. 


EUCTAIA. See OFFERINGS. 

EUDISTS, a congregation of missionary priests, 
which arose in France in the seventeenth century, 
deriving their name from Eudes their founder. The 
first establishment of the order was formed in 1643, 
at Caen in Normandy, which was speedily followed 
by others of the same description. These societies 
gradually increasing in number, were united into one 
congregation, which was put under the charge of 
Eudes. It was essentially a missionary fraternity, 
designed to labour among the people in the princi- 
pal towns of the kingdom. The Eudists made no 
vows, and wore no peculiar habit, but dressed like 
other priests. They were under the patronage of Jesus 
and Mary, and were placed under a superior, who de- 
rived his powers from the bishop of the diocese in 
which they laboured. 

EUDOXIANS, a name given to the ARIANS 
(which see), after the death of Arius. ‘The appella- 
tion was derived from their leader, Eudoxius, who 
opposed the orthodox views as to the proper divinity 
of Christ, with such ability and zeal, that he was 
appointed Bishop of Germanicia, on the Euphrates, 
whence he was transferred to the episcopal see of 
Antioch, A. D. 356, and at length, having joined the 
ANOMGANS (which see), he was raised by the Em- 
peror Constantius, A.D. 360, to the dignity of Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. As head of the Arian 
party, he signalised himself by his powerful support 
of their views, first in the council of Antioch, then 
in the Arian councils of Sardica, Sirmium, and Se 
leucia. Such was his influence at court that he 
bound the Emperor Valens by an oath to support 
the cause of Arianism. 

EUEMERION, a Pagan deity regarded as | re- 
siding over good fortune, and as being the author of 
happiness. He is mentioned by Pausanias as hay- 
ing been worshipped by the Sicyonians. He is sup- 
posed to have been identical with TELESPHORUS 
a medical divinity. 

EUKTEROI OIKOI (Gr. oratories or houses of 
prayer), 2 name sometimes applied to ancient Chris- 
tian churches. 

EULOGIA (Gr. blessing or praise), one of the 
appellations given in the ancient Christian church to 
the Lorp’s SupPER (which see). From the fifth 
century this became the name of the consecrated 
bread, which was set apart for the poor, and for the 
ministers of the church, who sent such eulogia to one 
another in token of friendship. 

EULOGIUM, the consecrated bread of the Greek 
church. See ANTIDORON. 

EUMENIDES, the furies of Pagan antiquity, 
goddesses who avenged crime, and heaped their ma- 
ledictions upon the criminal. They are also called 
Erinnyes and Furie or Dire. They were supposed 
to inhabit Eresus (which see), which they only left 
when summoned to earth by the crinies of men which 
called for punishment. Inexorable to the prayers or 
the tears of the sufferers, they inflicted with stern 
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justice the chastisement due to crimes. The ex- 
istence of the furies was more ancient than that of 
the gods of Olympus, of whom, accordingly, they 
were wholly independent. By the poets of ancient 
Greece they are described as beings of terrific as- 
pect, their bodies black, their eyes blood-red, and 
numberless serpents twined around their heads. 
The Eumenides, according to later writers, were 
three in number, and bore the names of T%siphone, 
Alecto, and Megara. They were worshipped at 
Athens, and a festival was celebrated in their honour 
called EUMENIDEIA (which see). Black sheep were 
offered in sacrifice to them, and libations of a pecu- 
liar drink composed of honey mixed with water. 
They were worshipped also at Megalopolis under 
the name of MANI& (which see), They were called 
Eumenides, favourable or propitious, from an idea 
that their true names were an unlucky omen. 

EUMENIDEIA, a festival celebrated in honour 
of the EumMENIDES (which see) at Athens and in 
other parts of ancient Greece. It was kept once 
every year with sacrifices and libations of honey and 
water, the worshippers engaged in the festival being 
decked with flowers. Freemen of good character 
were alone allowed to take part in the solemnities. 

EUMOLPID Gs, Athenian priests of the goddess 
Demeter or Ceres, particularly in her worship at the 
ELEUSINIAN Mysteries (which see). They were 
said to be descended from Eumolpus, who reor- 
ganized, if he did not originally institute, these mys- 
teries ; and the high-priest who principally conducted 
them uniformly belonged to the family of the Hu- 
molpide. The whole of this class of priests were 
expected to supplicate the gods in behalf of the state, 
and if they failed to discharge this important part of 
their duties they were punished. They were expected 
also to take strict cognizance of every case in which 
sacred things were violated, and their judicial func- 
tions were regulated, not by any written law, but 
simply by tradition. Sometimes, besides punishing 
the offender in aggravated cases with banishment, 
the Eumolpide added to their sentence, but only 
when required by the people, a clause containing a 
formal and solemn curse. 

EUNOMIANS, a modification of the Anomean 
sect of Semi-Arians in the fourth century. ‘Their 
founder, Ewnomius, was the most celebrated disci- 
ple of ZEtius, from whom the AuTIANS (which see) 
derive their name; but he was both more subtle in 
reasoning, and more fierce and uncompromising than 
his master. Having embraced the Anomcean form of 
the Arian heresy, he contended with the utmost bit- 
terness against the other forms which it assumed, 
and particularly against the Acacianism of Eudoxius 
of Antioch. So far, indeed, did the Hunomians carry 
the violence of their opposition to the other sections 
of the Arian party, that they even re-baptized their 
Christian converts as if they had been heathens; 
and that too not only when the converts were 
brought from the orthodox party, but also from the 


Evusebians, and other portions of the Arian party. 
Eunomius, as an Anomcean, not only denied the equa- 
lity between the Father and the Son, but also the 
similarity. In the earlier part of his history he was 
a deacon at Antioch, and chiefly, through the in- 
fluence of Eudoxius in A. D. 360, he was appointed 
to the bishopric of Cyzicus; but having boldly 
avowed his opinions, he was deposed in the course 
of a few months from his office, and to add to his 
disgrace, the inhabitants of Cyzicus banished him 
from the town. His whole life was one perpetual 
series of sentences of exile, for wherever he went his 
imprudent and unaccommodating temper brought 
down upon him the vengeance both of the govern- 
ment and of the people. After his death, at an 
advanced age, A. D. 394, his works were ordered by 
imperial edicts to be destroyed. 

Besides that portion of the Eunomian system, 
which declared the nature of the Son to be altogether 
different from, and unlike to, that of the Father, 
there was also contained in it a distinct heresy in 
reference to the nature of the Holy Spirit, who is affirm- 
ed by this theory to be the first among the created 
natures, formed according to the command of the 
Father by the agency of the Son. This view, of 
course, amounted to a denial of the Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, and while it admitted the power of the 
Spirit to sanctify and enlighten, it proclaimed that 
power to be neither inherent nor divine. The attack 
thus made upon the essential divinity of the Third 
as well as the Second Person of the Trinity, led to 
the extension of the Homoousion, or identity of sub- 
stance to the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit, as 
well as to that concerning the Son. To meet this 
peculiar heresy which had arisen, a modification was 
introduced into the Nicene creed, through the second 
general council at Constantinople. The terms in 
which the Holy Spirit was described by the Nicene- 


Constantinopolitan creed ran in these words: “The 


Spirit proceeding from the Father; the governing, 
quickening Spirit, who is to be worshipped and hon- 
oured at the same time with the Father and the Son.” 

Eunomius was not contented with a mere abstract 
denial of the divinity of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit ; but, in accordance with these views, he aban- 
doned the ancient custom of the trine immersion in 
baptism, and also the practice of baptizing in the 
name of the Trinity, and adopted an entirely new 
form, that of baptizing only into the death of Christ. 
Epiphanius tells us, that the Anomceans, whose sen- 
timents Eunomius defended, adopted still another 
form, baptizing in the name of the uncreated God, 
and the name of the created God, and the name of 
the sanctifying Spirit, created by the created Son. 
Gregory Nyssen says, that from the writings of 
Eunomius, it appears that the doctrine which he 
taught on this subject was, that baptism ought to be 
administered in the name of the Creator and Maker, 
and not Father only, but God of the Only- begotten, 
Eunomius, indeed, seems to have been the first of all 
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the Arians who gave a practical bearing to his opi- 
nions by changing the form of baptism. Accord- 
ingly, both the first general council of Constantino- 
ple, and the council of Trullo, ordered the Euno- 
mians on their return to the orthodox faith to be 
re-baptized, while converts from all the other forms 
of Arianism were appointed to be received by impo- 
sition of hands, without a new baptism. See ANo- 
M@ANS, AUTIANS, ACACIANS, ARIANS. 

EUPHEMITES (Gr. eu, well, and phemz, to speak), 
one of the appellations given to the Eucurres (which 
see) of the fourth century, from hymns addressed to 
the Supreme God, the Almighty, whom alone they 
worshipped. Neander supposes this sect to have 
arisen from that spiritualized, refined polytheism 
which was connected with the recognition of one ab- 
solute essence. Mosheim regards the Kuphemites 
rather as a Pagan than a Christian sect. 

EUPHROSYNE, one of the ancient Pagan GRACES 
(which see). 

EUROPA, a daughter of Agenor, who was be- 
lieved by the ancient Greeks to have been carried 
off from Phoenicia to Crete by Zeus, who had meta- 
morphosed himself into a bull, in order to accomplish 
his purpose. From this fabulous person Europe is 
supposed to have received its name. 

EUROPA, a surname of DEMETER (which see). 

EURYNOME, a daughter of Oceanus, who was 
said by the Pagans in ancient times, to have once 
held rule in Olympus over the Titans, but that hay- 
ing been vanquished by Chronos, she was cast down 
into Tartarus. Homer, also, represents Hurynome 
and Thetis as having received Hephestus when he 
was banished from Olympus by Hera. 

EKURYNOME, a surname of ARTEMIS (which 
see), under which sacrifices were offered to her once 
every year at Phigalea in Arcadia. She was repre- 
sented as half woman, half fish. 

EURYNOMUS, a demon among the ancient 
Greeks, who was reported, by a tradition at Delphi, 


to have devoured human carcases, leaving nothing — 


but the bones. 

EURYSTERNOS (Gr. broad-chested), a surname 
of GE (which see). 

EUSEBIANS, a class of Semi-Arians, who de- 
rived their name from two bishops of the name of 
Eusebius, the one of Czesarea, who is the celebrated 
church historian, the other of Nicomedia, and after- 
wards of Constantinople, who was intimate with Con- 
stantine the Great. The latter prelate made use of his 
influence with the emperor to persuade him to perse- 
cute the orthodox party. Under the forms of ecclesias- 
tical law, accusations were formally preferred against 
the orthodox prelates of the principal sees, and the 
result was, that all the most powerful churches of 
Eastern Christendom were brought under the in- 
fluence of the Arians, Tustathius of Caesarea was 
both deposed and banished on charges of heresy and 
immorality, while Marcellus of Ancyra was deposed, 
anathematized, and banished on the alleged ground 


of his leaning to the errors of Sabellius. But the 
most rancorous enmity of the heretics was directed 
against Athanasius, the distinguished Patriarch of 
Alexandria. Charges were produced against him 
before councils successively held at Czesarea and 
Tyre, the Meletians being the accusers, and the Eu- 
sebians the judges. The stratagem was but too suc- 
cessful, Athanasius was deposed from the see of 
Alexandria, and with the sanction of Constantine 
banished into Gaul. 

The death of Constantine, and the division of the 
Empire among his three sons, changed the whole 
state of matters in so far as Athanasius was con- 
cerned. A large party, headed by the Bishop of 
Rome, who had already obtained great influence in 
the West, espoused the cause of the exiled prelate, 
and the Eusebians found it necessary to take deter- 
mined steps with the view of confirming the sentence 
of deposition against the patriarch of Alexandria, 
and at the same time of drawing up a confession ot 
faith, to allay, if possible, the suspicions which were 
extensively entertained in the Western churches, of 
their orthodoxy. A council, accordingly, was sum- 
moned at Antioch A. D. 341, which is well known as 
the Council of the Dedication, at which between 
ninety and one hundred bishops were present, all of 
them Arians or Arianizers. Ina council composed 
of such materials, it was no difficult matter to obtain 
a complete ratification of the sentence pronounced 
by the synods of Ceesarea and Tyre in condemnation 
of Athanasius. 

“But a less easy task,” says Dr. Newman, in his 
work entitled, ‘The Arians of the Fourth Century,’ 
“yemained behind; viz. the conciliation of the West- 
ern Church, by an exposition of the articles of their 
faith. Four, or even five creeds, more or less re- 
sembling the orthodox in language, were successively 
adopted, with a view of convincing the Latins of 
their freedom from doctrinal error. The first was 
that ascribed to the martyr Lucian, though doubts 
are entertained concerning its genuineness. It is in 
itself almost unexceptionable; and, had there been 
no controversies on the subjects contained in it, 
would have been a satisfactory evidence of the or- 
thodoxy of its promulgators. The Son is therein 
styled the exact image of the substance, will, power, 
and glory of the Father; and the Three Persons of 
the Holy Trinity are said to be three in substance, 
one in will. An evasive condemnation was added of 
the Arian tenets; sufficient, as it might seem, to 
delude the Latins, who were unskilled in the subtle- 
ties of the question. For example, it was denied 
that our Lord was born ‘in time;’ but in the here- 
tical school, time was supposed to commence with 
the creation of the world; and that He was ‘in the 
number of the creatures,’ it being their doctrine, 
that He was the sole émmediate work of God, and, as 
such, altogether distinct from what is commonly 
called the creation, of which indeed He was, even 
according to them, the author. Next, for some or 
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other reason, two new creeds were proposed, and | 
partially adopted by the Council; the same in char- 
acter of doctrine, but shorter. These three were all 
circulated, and more or less received in the neigh- 
bouring churches; but, on consideration, none of 
them seemed adequate to the object in view, that of 
recommending their authors to the distant churches 
of the West. Accordingly, a fourth formulary was 
drawn up after a few mouths’ delay by Mark, bishop 
of Arethusa, and others, who were deputed to pre- 
sent it to Constans; and this proving unsatisfactory, 
a fifth confession was composed with considerable 
care and ability ; but it too failed to quiet the suspi- 
cions of the Latins.” 

From the number of creeds thus produced, the 
Eusebians were only proclaiming to the world the 
uncertain and unsatisfactory nature of their opinions. 
The Western churches countenanced by Constans, 
and his brother the Emperor of the East, summoned 
a general council at Sardica A.p. 347. Upwards 
of 380 bishops attended, of whom 76 were Arian. 
At the very opening of the council, the Arian party 
objected to Athanasius being allowed a seat while 
under deposition. Their objection was overruled, on 
the ground that a later council held at Rome had fully 
acquitted and restored him. .The Arians, however, 
retired in a body from the council, and holding a 
separate meeting at Philippopolis, excommunicated 
the leaders of the orthodox party, issued a sixth 
confession of faith, and confirmed the proceedings of 
the council of Antioch against Athanasius and the 
other exiles. The council of Sardica, on the con- 
trary, unmoved by the retreat of the Arians, pro- 
ceeded to condemn some of their leaders, reviewed 
the acts of the investigations at Tyre and the Mar- 
eotis, which the Eusebians had sent to Rome in their 
defence, and confirmed the decree of the council of 
Rome in favour of Athanasius. A separation now 
took place between the Eastern and Western 
churches, the Semi-Arians now came. forward, who 
had hitherto been concealed among the Kusebians, 
and took a prominent part in the controversy. On 
the assassination of the emperor Constans A. D. 350, 
the Eusebians won over to their party Constantius, 
who had succeeded to the whole empire, while they 
opposed and triumphed over the Semi-Arian creed. 
The stratagem by which they succeeded in blinding 
the Emperor was, that of affecting on principle to 
limit confessions of faith to Seripture terms. The 
author of this artifice was Acacius of Csesarea, who 
gave rise to the ACACIANS (which see), in which 
the Husebians were from this time absorbed. 

EUSTATHIANS, a party which arose in the 
church at Antioch in the fourth century, in conse- 
quence of Kustathius, the bishop of that city, hav- 
ing been deposed A.p. 327 by the Anti-Nicene 
party, while a majority of the community remained 
faithfully attached to him. They refused to acknow- 
ledge as their bishops the Arians who were thrust 
upon them, and formed a separate church party | 

I. 


‘see), derived from a place called Kutresis, where he 


under the name of Lustathians, holding peaceful 
meetings among themselves for Divine worship, This 
continued as long as Arius held the see of Antioch, 
and even when Meletius was appointed, who after a 
time avowed his belief in the Nicene creed, still the 
Eustathians refused to acknowledge either the Me- 
letians or their bishop, as not pure enough in their 
opinion from the Arian heresy. Various attempts 
were made to heal these divisions in the church at 
Antioch, but in yain. In a. Dp. 362, Lucifer conse- 
erated a new bishop named Paulinus, but the Eusta- 
thians alone received him. Meletius returned to 
Antioch, and thus there were two bishops of An- 
tioch. Athanasius regarded Paulinus as the most 
orthodox, and, therefore, he and the greater part of 
the west took the side of the Hustathians. The 
eastern bishops were on the side of Meletius, who, 
however, suddenly died. This event did not, as 
might have been expected, put a stop to the un- 
seemly contentions. ‘The Meletians in their turn 
now refused to acknowledge Paulinus, and elected 
Flavianus as successor to Meletius. Paulinus died 
A.D. 389, but before his death he had consecrated 
Evagrius as his successor. Soon after Evagrius also 
died, but the disunion still continued. At length, 
through the prudent and conciliatory management 
of Chrysostom, the two parties were reconciled to 
each other. Flavianus was. acknowledged by the 
foreign bishops, as bishop of Antioch. Yet there 
remained a small body of Eustathians who did not 
unite with the general church till Flavianus was 
succeeded by other bishops. 

EUSTRATES, one of a class of martyrs to whom 
a festival is dedicated in the Greek church on the 
13th December. 

EUTERPE, one of the Musns (which see), of 
the ancient Pagan mythology. 

EUTRESITES, a surname of APOLLO (which 


had an oracle. It was situated between Plata and 
Thespie. 

EUTUCHITES (Gr. eu, well, and tuche, fortune), 
a heretical sect mentioned by Theodoret, as belong- 
ing to the third century. They held that our souls 
were placed in our bodies only to honour the angels 
who created them; that we ought to be afflicted at 
nothing, to be equally pleased with vice and virtue, 
for to be otherwise would be to dishonour the angels 
who created our souls. They maintained also that 
Christ was not the son of the Great God, but of an 
unknown God. 

EUTYCHIANS. See MonopnysirTEs. 

EVANEMUS (Gr. ew, well, and anemos, wind), a 
surname of Zeus, as granting favourable winds. 
Under this name he was worshipped at Sparta. 

EVANGEL (Gr. ewangelion, good tidings), a name 
often applied to the Gospel of Christ. Hence what 
is in accordance with the Gospel is called Hvan- 
gelical. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCH, an association 
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of Christians of all denominations, formed with the 
design of realizing and giving visible expression to 
the unity of the church of God throughout the whole 
world. The Alliance was established in 1846, and the 
first meeting of the Conference, with a view to its 
formation, was held in London in August of that 
year, when leading members of all the orthodox 
denominations of Britain were present, along with 
professors of theology, ministers, and elders, from all 
the departments of France, from the cantons of 
Switzerland, from the kingdoms, principalities, and 
universities of Germany, from Holland, from Asia 
Minor, from Hindustan, and from every section of 
the United States of America. This was probably 
the nearest approach to an Gicumenical Council that 
has been held since the days of the apostles. 

The doctrinal basis on which the Evangelical Al- 
liance rests, is as follows :— 

“ That the parties composing the Alliance shall 
be such persons only as hold and maintain what are 
usually understood to be evangelical views in regard 
to the matters of doctrine under-stated, viz. :— 

“1. The Divine inspiration, authority, and suffi- 
ciency of the Holy Scriptures. 

“2. The right and duty of private judgment in 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 

“3. The Unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity 
of persons therein. 

“4, The utter depravity of human nature in con- 
sequence of the fall. 

“5, The incarnation of the Son of God, his work 
of atonement for sinners of mankind, and his media- 
torial intercession and reign. 

“6, The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

“7, The work of the Holy Spirit in the conver- 
sion and sanctification of the sinner. 

“8, The immortality of the soul, the resurrection 
of the body, the judgment of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the 
righteous, and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

“9, The Divine institution of the Christian minis- 
try, and the obligation and the perpetuity of the 
ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

“Tt is, however, distinctly declared—f%rst, That 
this brief summary is not to be regarded, in any 
formal or ecclesiastical sense, as a creed or confes- 
sion, nor the adoption of it as involving an assump- 
tion of the right authoritatively to define the limits 
of Christian brotherhood, but simply as an indication 
of the class of persons whom it is desirable to em- 
brace within the Alliance: Second, That the selection 
of certain tenets, with the omission of others, is not 
to be held as implying that the former constitute the 
whole body of important truth, or that the latter are 
unimportant. 

“That in the prosecution of the present attempt, 
it is distinctly declared, that no compromise of the 
views of any member, or sanction of those of others, 
on the points wherein they differ, is either required 
or expected; but that all are held as free as before 


to maintain and advocate their religious convictions 
with due forbearance and brotherly love. 

“That it is not contemplated that this Alliance 
should assume or aim at the character of a new 
ecclesiastical organization, claiming and exercising 
the functions of a Christian Church. Its simple and 
comprehensive object, it is strongly felt, may be 
successfully promoted without interfering with, or 
disturbing the order of, any branch of the Christian 
Church to which its members may respectively be- 
long. 

“That while the formation of this Alliance is re- 
garded as an important step towards the increase of 
Christian union, it is acknowledged as a duty incum- 
bent on all its members carefully to abstain from 
pronouncing any uncharitable judgment upon those 
who do not feel themselves in a condition to give it 
their sanction. 

“That the members of this Alliance earnestly and 
affectionately recommend to each other in their own 
conduct, and particularly in their own use of the 
press, carefully to abstain from and put away all 
bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamour, and 
evil-speaking, with all malice; and in all things in 
which they may yet differ from each other, to be - 
kind, tender-hearted, forbearing one another in love, 
forgiving one another, even as God, for Christ’s 
sake, hath forgiven them; in everything seeking to 
be followers of God, as dear children, and to walk in 
love, as Christ also has loved them.” 

The objects which the Alliance ought to prosecute 
were thus stated: 

“J. That, inasmuch as this proposal for union 
originated, in a great degree, in the sense very gen- 
erally entertained among Christians, of their grievous 
practical neglect of our Lord’s ‘new commandment’ 
to his disciples, to ‘love one another’-—in which 
offence the members of the Alliance desire, with 
godly sorrow, to acknowledge their full participation 
—it ought to form one chief object of the Alliance 
to deepen in the minds of its own members, and 
through their influence, to extend among the disci- 
ples of our Lord Jesus Christ generally, that con- 
viction of sin and shortcoming in this respect, which 
the blessed Spirit of God seems to be awakening 
throughout his Church; in order that, humbling 
themselves more and more before the Lord, they may 
be stirred up to make full confession of their guilt 
at all suitable times, and to implore, through the 
merits and intercession of their merciful Head and 
Saviour, forgiveness of their past offences, and divine 
grace to lead them to the better cultivation of that 
brotherly affection which is enjoined upon all who, 
loving the Lord Jesus Christ, are bound also to love 
one another for the truth’s sake which dwelleth in 
them. 

“JJ. That the great object of the Evangelical 
Alliance be, to aid in manifesting, as far as practi- 
cable, the unity which exists amongst the true disci- 
ples of Christ; to promote their union by fraternal 
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and devotional intercourse ; to discourage all envy- 
ings, strifes, and divisions; to impress upon Chris- 
tians a deeper sense of the great duty of obeying our 
Lord’s command, to ‘love one another ;’ and to seek 
the full accomplishment of his prayer, ‘That they all 
may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee; that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.’ 

“TIT, That in furtherance of this object, the Alli- 
ance shall receive such information respecting the 
progress of vital religion in all parts of the world as 
Christian brethren may be disposed to communicate ; 
and that a correspondence be opened and maintained 
with Christian brethren in different parts of the 
world, especially with those who may be engaged, 
amidst peculiar difficulties and opposition, in the 
cause of the Gospel, in order to afford them all suit- 
able encouragement and sympathy, and to diffuse an 
interest in their welfare. 

“TV. That, in subserviency to the same great ob- 
ject, the Alliance will endeavour to exert a beneficial 
influence on the advancement of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism, and on the counteraction of Infidelity, of 
Romanism, and of such other forms of superstition, 
error, and profaneness, as are most prominently op- 
posed to it, especially the desecration of the Lord’s- 
day ; it being understood that the different branches 
of the Alliance be left to adopt such methods of pro- 
secuting these great ends as may to them appear 
most in accordance with their respective circum- 
stances; all at the same time pursuing them in the 
spirit of tender compassion and love. 

“In promoting these, and similar objects, the 
Allianee contemplates chiefly the stimulating of 
Christians to such efforts as the exigences of the case 
may demand, by: publishing its views in regard to 
them, rather than accomplishing these views by any 
general organization of its own.” 

Branches of the Alliance have since 1846 been 
formed in almost every part of Christendom, and 
the result has been, that a spirit of greater harmony 
and social brotherhood has been thereby infused into 
the different sections of the Christian body, who, 
while still retaining their denominational peculiari- 
ties, and their separate spheres of action, feel- that 
they are knit together in the unity of the faith, and 
in the indissoluble bond of Christian peace and love. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, a denomi- 
nation of Christians in the United States of Amer- 
ica, which arose about the year 1800, in one of the 
middle free States. It was founded as a separate 
sect by Jacob Albrecht, a Lutheran layman of Penn- 
sylvania, from whom they were at first called the 
Albrecht Brethren. Having been brought under serious 
impressions, this worthy man conceived it to be his 
duty to go forth preaching the gospel, more especially 
to the Germans throughout the United States, among 
whom at that time true evangelical Christianity was 
at a very low ebb. At length, having gathered 
around him a number of converts, he formed a 


Christian society, under the name of the Evangelical 
Association. In 1803 they assumed a regular orga- 
nization, electing Jacob Albrecht as their presiding 
elder, and ordaining him by the laying on of the 
hands of the other preachers. or a time, this zeal- 
ous body, composed exclusively of Germans, and 
conducting their worship exclusively in the German 
language, were exposed to great opposition, and they 
were even called to endure much persecution. Yet 
they continued to spread more and more, sending out 
hundreds of preachers to labour among the German 
population of the United States and the Canadas, 
and they have been very successful in their mis- 
sions among the German emigrants in the Western 
States, and in several of the principal seaports. For 
many years the services of this body were conducted 
wholly in German, but for some years past they 
have directed their attention more to English preach- 
ing, and in several of their circuits their religious 
exercises are almost exclusively conducted in that 
language. 

The church government of this body of Christians 
is Episcopal. The bishops are elected every four 
years by the General Conference, to which they are 
responsible for the faithful discharge of their duties. 
They are bound to travel in turn through the 
whole connection, to superintend the temporal and 
spiritual affairs of the church, and to preside in 
the Annual and General Conferences. Next to the 
bishops, there are presiding elders, whose duty it is, 
each of them, to travel over the whole bounds of his 
district, to hold stated quarterly meetings, preside at 


local and quarterly conferences, and to superiutend all 


the churches within his allotted sphere. Preachers 
are appointed in the different circuits and stations, 
who, besides attending to the duty of preaching, are 
bound to attend to the formation of classes, to direct 
and superintend the elections of leaders and exhorters, 
and finally, to receive, put back on trial, and expel 
members. The Evangelical Association have a 
Quarterly, an Annual, and a General Conference, 
the last of which meets every four years for the ar- 
rangement of the affairs of the whole body. Quar- 
terly Conferences are held in each of the circuits, 
and consist of all the class-leaders, exhorters, tra- 
velling and local preachers of the district. The 
members of the Annual Conferences, which meet in 
every Conference district, are all the travelling preach- 
ers, and such as have formerly travelled, and who are 
fully ordained ministers. ‘To form the General Con- 
ference, delegates are elected from every Annual Con- 
ference every fourth year, one for every four mem- 
bers of their own body. ‘There is besides another 
Annual Conference appointed for the local preachers 
on every circuit, chiefly for investigating the charac- 
ter and conduct of the preachers. The whole society 
is divided into conference districts, which are subdi- 
vided into smaller districts, and these into circuits, 


_and the circuits into classes. 


The doctrines of the Evangelical Association, as 
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stated by themselves, are in accordance with the 
creeds and confessions of other evangelical churches, 
with one solitary exception,—that they deny the im- 
putation of Adam’s first sin to his natural posterity. 
The only other peculiarity of the sect which may be 
noticed, is that they consider war as in all cases in- 
consistent with the gospel and spirit of Christ. 

This denomination in 1843 had 15,000 communi- 
cants, but since that time it has made extensive pro- 
gress both in the States and Canada. 

EVANGELICAL UNION, a Christian denomi- 
nation which originated in Scotland in 1840. It took 
its rise from the peculiar theological views which, 
about that time, began to be entertained and pro- 
mulgated by Mr. James Morison, son of the Rev. 
Robert Morison, minister of the United Secession 
church in Bathgate. Hence the name of Morison- 
tans, by which this body is commonly known, although 
they themselves prefer the title which we have pre- 
fixed to this article. Mr. James Morison was edu- 
cated for the ministry in connection with that deno- 
mination to which his father belonged, and after 
haying passed through the ordinary course of study, 
both literary and theological, he was licensed to 
preach the gospel. His father was a man of fervent 
piety and exemplary diligence as a minister, and the 
youthful licentiate reared under such favourable aus- 
pices, besides being possessed naturally of an ardent, 
energetic temperament, and having towards the close 
of his studies; had his serious impressions deep- 
ened by a serious illness, entered upon the work of 
preaching the gospel with an ardent desire to win 
souls to Christ. The first sphere of his labours as a 
probationer was in the north of Scotland, particu- 
larly Ross-shire, where, by the Divine blessing, he 
was made instrumental in bringing about a revival 
of religion. Crowds flocked to hear him where- 
ever he preached, and not a few professed to have 
received saving impressions from listening to his dis- 
courses. 

On returning to the south, Mr. Morison continued 
to take a lively interest in the progress of that good 
work which was still going forward among his former 
hearers, and besides corresponding with many of 
them, he published a tract for their benefit, entitled, 
‘The Question, What must I do to beSaved? answered 
by Philanthropos.’ This small pamphlet contained the 
germs of that peculiar theological system which led 
to the formation of the Evangelical Union. It was ex- 
tensively circulated throughout the whole country, 
and excited great sensation, more especially in the de- 
nomination of Christians with which its author was 
connected. In the midst of the ferment caused by 
this publication, Mr. Morison. was invited to become 
the pastor of a Secession congregation at Kilmar- 
nock ; but on presenting himself before the presby- 
tery of the bounds for ordination, two of the brethren, 
who had read the obnoxious tract, hesitated about 
proceeding to set him apart for the work of the min- 
istry ; but at length he succeeded in removing their 
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scruples, by declaring his readiness to withdraw the 
tract from circulation. 

Having now obtained the responsible position of 
an ordained minister of a congregation, Mr. Morison 
conceived it to be his duty to adopt the same style and 
mode of preaching to his own flock which had been 
already attended with such marked success in other 
congregations. He accordingly proclaimed what he 
considered the grand gospel message, that Christ 
died for all men without exception, and that, there- 
fore, it was the duty, as well as the privilege of 
every human being, to apply this truth to his own 
individual case, and without hesitation to believe and 
take comfort from the conviction that Christ died 
for him. For any man to do otherwise, to refuse 
to exercise this assurance of his own personal inter- 
est in Christ, he taught was sin, inasmuch as it was a 
manifest denial of the design of Christ’s death as an 
universal atonement. That such views were taught 
by Mr. Morison could not be concealed, nor was he 
ashamed of them. He proclaimed them publicly 
from the pulpit, and from house to house. The no- 
velty of the doctrine, and its obvious inconsistency 
with the Westminster Confession, speedily attracted 
the notice of the neighbouring ministers, and in a 
short time Mr. Morison was summoned to appear be- 
fore the Kilmarnock presbytery accused of teaching 
false and unscriptural doctrine. The charges were 
arranged under various heads.—1. That he incul- 
cated the doctrine that the object of saving faith to 
any man was, that Christ made atonement for the 
sins of that person, inasmuch as he made atonement 
for the sins of the whole world, and that saving faith 
consisted in seeing this statement to be true. ‘To this 
specific charge Mr. Morison replied that the object of 
saving faith is the gospel, and that the gospel is sim- 
ply this, “ Christ died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures,” which, of course, implies that Christ died 
for all men, since all men are commanded to believe ; 
that faith cannot be exercised without consciousness 
of its exercise, and, therefore, saving faith must 
always be accompanied with a consciousness that 
the man is believing the truth as it is in Jesus. 
2. That he taught man’s ability of himself to be- 
lieve. To this Mr. Morison replied, that man, has 
power to believe, God haying given him the requi- 
site ability; were it otherwise man would not be 
responsible for his belief. 3. That he declared that 
no man ought to be called upon to pray for strength 
to enable him to believe. The reply of Mr. Morison 
to this charge was, that prayer was undoubtedly a 
duty incumbent upon every man, but it was a prior 
duty to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and prayer, 
which did not spring from faith, could not be ac- 
ceptable to God. 4, That he taught repentance in 
Scripture to be only a change of mind, and not a 
godly sorrow for sin. To this Mr. Morison made 
answer, that the Greek word used in the New Tes- 
tament was metanoia, and meant simply change of 
mind, while he readily admitted that such a change 
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was uniformly followed by godly sorrow for sin. 
5. That he declared justification not to be par- 
don, but that it is implied in pardon. To this 
Mr. Morison answered, that justification cannot be 
considered as identical with pardon, seeing a man 
can be justified only once, but he may be often 
pardoned. 6. That he believed election to come in 
the order of nature after the purpose of atonement. 
The reply of Mr. Morison to this charge was, that 
while he maintained election to be eternal, personal 
and unconditional, since the statement of Scripture 
is, that the elect are chosen in Christ, the purpose 
of election cannot possibly precede, but must follow 
after the purpose of atonement. 7. That his publi- 
cations contained many unwarranted statements in 
regard to the atonement. These statements Mr. 
Morison explained or defended. 8. That he taught 
that men could not merit eternal death on account 
of Adam’s first sin. To this Mr. Morison replied, 
that he held all men to be guilty of Adam’s first 
sin, but that no man would suffer eternal death merely 
in consequence of that sin. 

The result of this trial for heresy was, that in March 
1841 Mr. Morison was suspended from the office of 
the holy ministry. Against this sentence he pro- 
tested, and appealed to the next meeting of the 
United Secession synod, which took place in the fol- 
lowing June. The case occupied the synod for ele- 
ven successive sederunts, at the close of which it 
was decided that the sentence of suspension passed 
by the presbytery of Kilmarnock be confirmed. 
Against this decision Mr. Morison protested in these 
terms: “Seeing the supreme court has given sen- 
tence against me, even to my suspension from the 
ministry, on most inadequate grounds, I protest 
against the decision, and I shall hold. myself at 
liberty to maintain and preach the same doctrines 
as if no such decision had been come to.” Mr. Ro- 
bert Morison of Bathgate, the father of the young 
minister who was thus suspended, was next charged 
with heresy, chiefly on the subject of the atonement 
of Christ, which he maintained secured the salvation 
of no man, but provided salvation for all, and that sal- 
vation was secured to individual believers by the gra- 
cious influences of the Holy Spirit, which were ordained 
in the order of nature subsequent to the purpose of 
atonement. The charge was fully proved, and Mr. 
Morison was cast out of the Secession body in 1842. 
On precisely similar grounds, the Rev. A. C. Ruther- 
ford of Falkirk, and Rev. John Guthrie of Kendal 
were cast out in 1843. Suspicions now began to be en- 
tertained that the Morisonian heresy, as it was called, 
was taught by Dr. John Brown from the professorial 
chair. This eminent divine, accordingly, was sisted 
at the bar of the Secession synod, accused of heresy, 
but, after a careful and minute inquiry, the charges 
were wholly disproved, and the worthy Professor 
was triumphantly acquitted. Thereupon Dr. Mar- 
shall of Kirkintilloch, one of the two brethren who 
had taken upon themselves the responsibility of 
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libelling Dr. Brown, withdrew from the Secession 
body. 

The four suspended ministers continued to exer- 
cise their ministry, notwithstanding the sentence 
of the synod, the majority of the members of their 
congregations still adhering to them; and besides 
teaching their peculiar tenets from the pulpit, they 
availed themselves of the press to circulate their 
opinions far and wide throughout the whole coun- 
try. The new views, accordingly, found numerous 
supporters in most of the large towns, and many 
of the rural districts of Scotland. It was now thought 
proper that the congregations which adhered to the 
suspended ministers should be united in Christian 
fellowship, and in pursuance of this object, meetings 
were held in Glasgow on the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
May 1843, at which the EVANGELICAL UNION was 
formed “for the purpose,” as they themselves ex- 
pressed it in their published statement of principles, 
“of countenancing, counselling, and otherwise aid- 
ing one another; and also for the purpose of train- 
ing up spiritual and devoted young men to carry on 
and to carry forward the work and pleasure of the 
Lord.” 

At the time when the Union was established, the 
opinions of the brethren as to various important theo- 
logical points had undergone considerable modifica- 
tion. When first separated from the United Seces- 
sion church, their views of election and predestination 
were decidedly Calvinistic, but they had now assumed 
an Arminian character. Their characteristic pecu- 
liarities had been the universal extent of the atone- 
ment, and the ability of men to believe the gospel. 
To these, however, they now added the universality 
of the grace of God as extended to all men, and not 
to believers alone, and also the capability of man to 
resist that grace. They no longer believed in abso- 
lute unconditional election, but in conditional elec 
tion, arising out of the Divine foreknowledge of the 
future faith of those who were elected. These tenets 
added to those of their former creed, showed that 
the new sect avowed opinions which bore partly a 
Pelagian and partly an Arminian character. 

The Morisonian doctrines, as they were called, arose 
first within the United Secession Church, but they 
were not long limited to that body ; several ministers 
of the Scottish Congregationalist or Independent com- 
munion began openly to promulgate the same tenets 
both from the pulpit and the press. The students, 
also, of the Theological Academy in Glasgow were 
suspected of having secretly imbibed the new views. 
Considerable uneasiness was excited in consequence, 
lest what was considered a fatal heresy should dif- 
fuse itself throughout the Independent body. Steps 
were accordingly taken to test the students with the 
design of discovering how far the obnoxious opinions 
prevailed among them. Dr. Wardlaw, under whose 
charge they had long been placed, was appointed te 
draw up three questions, which were presented te 
each student, and written answers were required 
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These testing questions were as follows: “1. Are 
your sentiments on the subject of Divine influence 
the same now as they were when you were examined 
by the committee and admitted into this institution ? 
2. Do you hold, or do you not, the necessity of a 
special influence of the Holy Spirit, in order to the 
regeneration of the sinner, or his conversion to God, 
distinct from the influence of the Word or of provi- 
dential circumstances, but accompanying these means, 
and rendering them efficacious? 3. Are your sen- 
timents settled on the subject of the preceding query, 
or are you in a state of indecision, and desirous of 
time for farther consideration and inquiry?” The 
answers produced from ten out of twenty regular 
students were deemed unsatisfactory by the Aca- 
demy committee, and nine of them still adhering to 
the opinions given forth in their printed answers, 
were expelled from the Academy on the lst May 
1844. . In the following year, five churches in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, and four in the north of 
Scotland, were thrown off from the Congregationalist 
body, and co-operated with the brethren of the 
Evangelical Union. A minister belonging to the 
Free Church also, the Rev. William Scott of Free 
St. Mark’s, Glasgow, having been led to embrace 
the Morisonian views, was cut off from that body by 
the General Assembly in 1845. 

Thus the Evangelical Union came to be’ com- 
posed of a number of ministers, who, while they held 
substantially the same theological views, were dis- 
agreed on the subject of church government, some of 
them being Presbyterians, and others Congregation- 
alists. And yet the Congregationalist principle is 
admitted by the whole body, inasmuch as they deny 
the right of Presbyteries, Synods, or Assemblies 
to exercise control over individual churches. But 
though the fundamental principle of presbyterianism 
is thus abandoned, even by those churches of the 
Union which formerly held it, still the Congregation- 
alist churches of the body transact all their afiairs in 
meetings of the whole church members, while the Pres- 
byterian churches intrust the management of their 
affairs to a body of elders chosen from among the 
communicants. The Union exercises no authority 
over the internal government of the different churches, 
which are placed on a strictly independent footing, 
there being no external body which interferes in 
the slightest degree with their internal arrangements. 
The Annual Conference meets in the beginning of 
October, but its object is simply consultation for the 
general good of the whole Union and the advance- 
ment of the common cause, attending to the interests 
of the Theological Academy, and to the Home and 
Foreign Missions in connection with the body, but 
no attempt is ever made to intermeddle with the 
internal concerns of individual congregations, Ac- 
cording to the census reports of 1851, the ministers 
of the Union are returned as twenty-eight; but it 
ought to be borne in mind, that several churches and 
ministers co-operate with the body, profess its prin- 


ciples, and contribute to its funds, though they have 
not formally joined the Union. It is probable, 
therefore, that the ministers of the body actually 
amount to upwards of forty, and the denomination 
is decidedly on the increase. Nor is the body limited 
to Scotland; its principles have also been carried 
across the Tweed, and are now making rapid pro- 
gress, particularly in the north of England. By 
means of a publishing establishment which was com- 
menced by private individuals in Glasgow in 1846, 
both a weekly newspaper, called the Christian News, 
and a Monthly Magazine, called the Day-Star, are 
regularly issued, along with various tracts and trea- 
tises, all of them designed to circulate widely through- 
out both ends of the island, as well as in Ireland, and 
even in foreign countries. 

EVANGELICAL COUNSELS, the three vows 
of a monk in the Romish church, namely, voluntary 
poverty, perpetual chastity, and entire obedience or 
complete submission to an ecclesiastical superior. 

EVANGELIST (Gr. eu, well, and angelos, a mes- 
senger), literally, one who brings good tidings, a 
word used in the New Testament to denote an office- 
bearer in the early Christian church, who seemed to 
rank next to the apostles, and whose duty it was to 
preach the gospel not in any stated district, but at 
large... It implied, therefore, an itinerant preacher, or 
missionary, who wandered about from place to place 
preaching and founding churches. It may have been 
in this sense that Paul calls upon Timothy to “do the 
work of an evangelist.” The word, however, is now 
usually limited in its application to the four inspired 
persons, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, who wrote 
the history of the life of our blessed Lord. In later 
ages of the church, the term Evangelist was applied to 
the officer who read or chanted the gospel during divine 
service, andin the Greek church the name EvANGE- 
LIsTA (which see) is still applied to the deacon who 
reads the Gospels. In Eusebius we find an important 
passage respecting the office of Evangelist. “They 
extended the preaching of the gospel, and spr2ad the 
seed of the kingdom of heaven far and wide. The 
greater number of disciples at that time, whose souls 
were inflamed through the Divine word with a zealous 
love of wisdom, in the first place fulfilled the com- 
mandment of the Saviour, (see Matth. xix. 21,) and 
distributed their goods among the poor. Then they 
travelled into distant parts, and discharged the office 
of Evangelists among those who had not yet heard 
anything of the word of faith. They were busily 
employed in preaching Christ, and distributing the 
books of the holy Gospels. When they had laid the 
foundation of faith in unenlightened places, they ap- 
pointed others as pastors, to whom they intrusted 
the care of the new plantation; but they themselves 
went forward to other countries and people, being led 
by the grace and co-operation of God. The Holy 
Ghost wrought many miracles by their hands, by 
means of which they succeeded in bringing over 
large multitudes, at the first hearing, to the worship 
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of the universal Creator.” Philip, who had first been 
2 deacon at Jerusalem, was afterwards an evangelist, 
preaching the gospel wherever occasion offered. 
Such officers must have been peculiarly useful in the 
infancy of the Christian church, and from Scripture 
we learn that they were endowed with special spirit- 
ual gifts to qualify them for their work. 

EVANGELISTA, the name given in the Greek 
church to the deacon who reads the Gospels in the 
course of Divine service. Before he begins to read 
he turns to the priest and craves his blessing. 

EVANGELISTARIUM, an appendix to the 
EVANGELIUM (which see) of the Greek church, 
containing thirty-five canons or rules for finding the 
Gospels for each Sunday in the year, and also for 
calculating the time of Easter. 

IKVANGELISTS. In the last census, that of 
1851, four congregations returned themselves as wor- 
shipping in England under this name, probably to 
avoid being identified with anything which bore the 
aspect of sectarianism. 

EVANGELIUM, a book used in the services of 
the Greek church, which contains the Gospels 
divided into sections, arranged as lessons for each 
day and festival, Sometimes these lessons are 
taken from one evangelist, and sometimes from 
another. But with the exception of the solemn 
festivals, which require a particular gospel, the 
lessons on ordinary Sabbaths go on continuously 
throughout the féur Evangelists, so that the Sundays 
are often called by the name of the particular 
Evangelist which they may be in the course of read- 
ing. Thus they speak of the first Sunday or the 
second Sunday of St. Matthew, and so on. 

EVE, the first created woman, and the mother of 
all living. The word Eve in ‘the Hebrew language 
signifies Life. The Jewish Rabbis say that Eve 
was not the first wife of Adam, but Lmity (which 
see), who contended with him for superiority, and 
finding that he demanded from her obedience and 
submission, she pronounced the name JEHOVAH, and 
instantly flew away through the air. Angels were 
despatched to bring back the fugitive, but she re- 
fused to return, whereupon Eve was created to be a 
The Mohammedan doctors 
allege, that Eve was produced from Adam’s side, 
atter the expulsion of Satan from Paradise, for refus- 
ing to do homage to the first man, and therefore, 
the woman being unacquainted with the appearance 
of her adversary, he secretly returned to Eden, and 
assisted by the serpent and the peacock, persuaded 
her to eat the forbidden fruit, When our first parents 
were banished from Paradise, which the Moslems 
suppose to have been placed in the seventh or lowest 
heaven, Adam fell in the island of Ceylon, near the 
mountain which still retains his name, but Eve on 
the coast of the Red Sea, not far from Mecca. 
During two hundred years they lived separate from 
each other, bewailing their forlorn condition, and 
bitterly repenting of their sin. At length, God took 
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pity upon them, and despatched Gabriel to bring 
them together again, near Mount Arafat in Arabia. 
The Budhists having lost all faith in a Creator, re- 
ject the idea of the creation of the first man and 
woman. The ancient Scandinavians give the first 
woman the name of EMBLA (which see). The Hin- 
dus, according to one view, allege that Brahma, the 
god of creation, had converted himself into two per- 
sons, the first man or the Manu Swayambhuva, and 
the first woman or Satardpd, which denotes the great 
universal mother, the one parent of a hundred forms. 

EVENING SERVICE. In the primitive Chris- 
tian church the evening service was conducted on 
the same plan as the ANTELUCAN SERVICE (which 
see), with such variations in the psalmody and 


prayers as were suited to the time and circumstances, ~ 


The morning service commenced with the sixty-third 
Psalm, whereas the evening service commenced with 
the hundred and forty-first Psalm, which the author 
of the Apostolic Constitutions accordingly calls the 
Evening Psalm; and Chrysostom alleges, that the 
reason of its adoption, as the initial part of the ser- 
vice, was as a sort of salutary medicine to cleanse us 
from sin; that whatever defilement we may have 
contracted throughout the whole day, either abroad, 
in the market, or at home, or in whatsoever place, 
when the evening comes we might put it all off by 
this spiritual song, which is a medicine to purge 
away all such corruption. After this psalm, followed 
the same prayers which were used in the morning 
service, at the close of which the evening bidding 
prayer was used, which ran in these words, “ Let us 
pray to the Lord for his mercies and compassions ; 
and entreat him to send us the angel of peace, and 
all good things convenient for us, and that he would 
grant us to make a Christian end. Let us pray that 
this evening and night may pass in peace and with- 
out sin, and all the time of our life unblameable and 


‘without rebuke. Let us commend ourselves and one 


another to the living God through his Christ.” Then 
was offered up the evening thanksgiving in these 
words: “QO God, who art without beginning and 
without end, the Maker and Governor of all things 
through Christ, the God and Father of him before 
all things, the Lord of the Spirit, and King of all 
things, both intellectual and sensible; that hast 
made the day for works of light, and the night to 
give rest to our weakness: for the day is thine, and 
the night is thine; thou hast prepared the light and 
the sun: do thou now, most kind and gracious Lord, 
receive this our evening thanksgiving. ‘Thou that 
hast led us through the length of the day, and 
brought us to the beginning of the night, keep and 
preserve us by thy Christ; grant that we may pass 
this evening in peace, and this night without sin; 
and vouchsafe to bring us to eternal life through thy 
Christ; by whom be glory, honour, and adoration 
unto thee in the Holy Spirit, world without end. 
Amen.” This thanksgiving being ended, the deacon 
called upon the people to bow down and receive the 
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benediction, when the following prayer was offered : 
“OQ God of our fathers, and Lord of mercy, that hast 
created man by thy wisdom a rational being, and of 
all thy creatures upon earth dearest unto thee, that 
hast given him dominion over the earth, and hast 
made us by thy pleasure to be kings and priests, the 
one to secure our lives, and the other to preserve 
thy lawful worship: be pleased now, O Lord Al- 
mighty, to bow down and show the light of thy 
countenance upon thy people, who bow the neck of 
their heart before thee; and bless them by Christ, 
by whom thou hast enlightened us with the light of 
knowledge, and revealed thyself unto us: with whom 
is due unto thee and the Holy Ghost the Comforter, 
all worthy adoration from every rational and holy 
nature, world without end. Amen.” At the close 
of this prayer the deacon dismissed the people with 
the usual form, as in the morning service, “ Depart 
in peace.” 

In addition to this regular form of the Evening 
Service, an evening hymn is mentioned by several 
ancient authors, which was used at the setting up of 
lights. “It seemed good,” says St. Basil, “to our 
forefathers, not to receive the gift of the evening 
light altogether with silence, but to give thanks im- 
mediately upon its appearance.” A hymn of this 
kind occurs in the Alexandrian Manuscript of the 
Septuagint, which runs as follows: “O Jesus Christ, 
thou joyful light of the sacred glory of the immortal, 
heavenly, holy, blessed Father! we now, being come 
to the setting of the sun, and seeing the evening 
light, do laud and praise the Father, and Son, and 
Holy Spirit of God (or the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, that is God). Thou art worthy to have 
hymns at all times sung unto thee with holy voices, 
O Son of God that givest life. Therefore the world 
glorifies thee.” The arrangements for evening ser- 
vice seem to have varied considerably in different 
churches, but in all of them a considerable number 
of psalms and hymns were mingled with the prayers. 

EVENS. See Viein. 

EVITERNUS, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Romans, according to Pliny. 

EVOCATIO, a religious ceremony observed by 
the ancient Romans when besieging a town, in which 
they solemnly called upon the deities of the place to 
forsake it, and come over to their assistance. With- 
out this ceremony they imagined that the place could 
not be taken, or that it would be sacrilege to take 
the gods prisoners. They generally attempted to 
bribe the deities by promising them temples and fes- 
tivals. Ifthe place was taken, they concluded that 
the gods had listened to their prayers, and had de- 
serted it. 


EXALTATION OF THE CROSS, a festival 


observed by both the Greek and Roman churches 
on the 14th of September. It was instituted by the 
Greek Emperor Heraclius A.p. 631, after having 
conquered the Persians, and recovered from them the 
supposed real cross which Cosroes their king had 
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carried off fourteen years before. ‘The festival was 
established by Pope Honorius, and was introduced 
into the West in the seventh century; for the Ro- 
man Pontiffs were then under the dominion of the 
Greek Emperors, and were beginning gradually to 
withdraw themselves from their jurisdiction. The 
Greek church calls this festival Stawrophaneia, mani- 
festation of the cross, which, as well as the name 
given to it by the Romish church, Ewaltation of the 
Cross, is derived from the circumstance that the sup- 
posed true cross, when brought back by Heraclius 
from Persia, was exalted or set up in the great 
church of Constantinople, in order to show it to the 
people. The Greeks prepare themselves by a four- 
teen days’ fast for this festival, and during the whole 
of that time discourses are delivered to the people on 
the subject of our Saviour’s sufferings and death. 
The fast, however, is observed only by the monks, 
but on the day of the festival the people are obliged 
to kiss the cross fasting. The Copts observe this 
festival by the benediction of a particular cross, 
which is afterwards thrown into the Nile, in order to 
make the waters of the river, as they say, retire 
within its banks, which almost always happens on 
the 24th of September, or at least from that day the 
waters begin to decline. In this, as well as some of 
the other great festivals, the Armenians offer lambs 
in sacrifices to God. The victims are slain by the 
priests at the doors of their churches. Each 
householder usually provides a lamb for sacrifice if 
his circumstances are such as to admit of it, and 
when the animal is slain, he dips his finger in the 
blood, and makes the sign of the cross with it on 
the door of his house. The priest claims half of the 
slain victim, and the other half is roasted and eaten 
by the family. 

EXARCH, an officebearer in the Greek church, 
next to the patriarch, and to whom the charge of the 
patriarchal monasteries is committed. It is his spe- 
cial duty to visit these monasteries, to hear the com- 
plaints of inferiors against their superiors, to impose 
penance, and punish those monks who neglect their 
duty. When a superior of a patriarchal monastery 
dies, the Exarch sends the individual elected by the 
monks to receive the imposition of hands from the 
patriarch. The Exarch is also bound to take an 
exact account of all the monasteries which are de- _ 
pendent on the patriarch, of their revenues, sacred 
vessels, and ornaments. 

When Constantine the Great established Chris- 
tianity as the religion of the Roman empire, he en- 
deavoured to conform the ecclesiastical arrangements 
to the civil administration of the commonwealth. 
With this view he created Ewarchs, corresponding 
to the civil officers of that name, and presiding each 
over several provinces. The Exzarchs, however, of 
the fourth century are in no respect similar to the 
Exarchs of the modern Greek church. 

EXCELLENTS. See Gaons. 

EXCEPTORS. See Norary. 


EXCISION (Lat. cutting off), an ecclesiastical 
sentence among the Jews, whereby a person was 
separated or cut off from his people. The Jews enu- 
merate thirty-six crimes to which this punishment is 
due. The excision might be partial, in which case 
the person on whom it fell was cut off from the 
liberty of free intercourse with every person out of 
his own family, for the space of thirty days, though 
he was still allowed to enter the synagogue, provided 
he did not approach nearer to any person than four 
cubits. This was the lesser excommunication of the 
Jews. The excision might also be complete, exclud- 
ing him from all the privileges of the synagogue, 
and cutting him off as a heathen man from the wor- 
shipping assemblies of his people. This was called 
the greater excommunication. The Rabbis reckon 
three kinds of excision: one by an untimely death, 
which destroys only the body; another by the utter 
destruction of the soul; and a third by the destruc- 
tion of both soul and body. 

EXCOMMUNICATION. See ANATHEMA, CEN- 
SURES (ECCLESIASTICAL). 

EXECRATION. See ANATHEMA. 

EXEDRA, a name sometimes given by St. Au- 
gustine to the Amo (which see). It is often used 
in ancient writers as synonymous with the Apsis 
(which see). Z 

EXEDR4, the outer buildings of ancient Chris- 
tian churches, including all the appendages belong 
ing to the churches, such as courts, side-buildings, 
and wings, along with all those separate buildings 
pertaining to the main edifice, which were situated 
in the enclosure of the churchyard. In the open 
space stood the demoniacs and the weeping peni- 
tents, neither of whom were permitted to enter 
within the walls of the church. But the most im- 
portant of all the Exedre was the BAPTISTERY 
(which see). See CHURCHES. 

EXEMPTION, a privilege granted by the Pope 
to the Romish clergy, and sometimes to the laity, 
whereby he exempts or frees them from the jurisdic- 
tion of their respective ordinaries. 

EXITERIA, sacrifices offered by generals among 
the ancient Greeks before setting out on warlike ex- 
peditions. The chief use of these sacrifices was to 
ascertain whether the enterprise was to be success- 
ful or disastrous. 

EXOCATACGILI, a name given to several im- 
portant officers in the ancient church of Constanti- 
nople, who were of great authority, and in public 
assemblies took precedence of the bishops. Origi- 
nally they were of the order of priests, but after- 
wards were only deacons. Critics differ much as to 
the origin of the name. The most probable opinion 
is that of Du Cange, who derives it from the cir- 
cumstance, that those who were high in office were 
seated, in public assemblies, in high and more hon- 
o.urable seats, erected on either side of the patriarchal 
throne. The college of the Exocataceli corresponded 
to the college of cardinals at Rome. 
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EXOCIONITES, a name applied to the ARTANS 
(which see) of the fourth century, who, when expelled 
from Constantinople by Theodosius the Great, re- 
tired to a place outside the city. The name fre- 
quently occurs in the Chronicle of Alexandria. 
Justinian made over to the orthodox all the churches 
of the heretics, except that of the Eocionites. 

EXOMOLOGESIS (Gr. confession), a word which 
frequently occurs in the Christian fathers, and which 
is alleged by Romish writers to mean private or auri- 
cular confession made toa priest. Protestant writers, 
however, understand it to mean the whole exercise 
of public penance, of which public confession formed 
an important part. The latter view is that which is 
given by Tertullian. “ The exomologesis,” says he, 
“is the discipline of a man’s prostrating and hum- 
bling himself, enjoining him a conversation that 
moves God to mercy and compassion. It obliges a 
man to change his habit and his diet, to lie in sack- 
cloth and ashes, to defile his body by a neglect of 
dress and ornament, to afflict his soul with sorrow, 
and to change his former sinful conversation by a 
quite contrary practice; to use meat and drink, not 
to please his appetite, but only for preservation ot 
life; to quicken his prayers and devotions by fre- 
quent fastings; to groan and weep, and cry unto the 
Lord God both day and night; to prostrate himself 
before the presbyters of the church, to kneel before 
the friends of God, and beg of all the brethren that 
they would become intercessors for his pardon: all 
this the exomologesis requires to recommend a true 
repentance.” See CONFESSION (AURICULAR). 

EXORCISM, a ceremony used from ancient times 
for dispossessing evil spirits, and still employed for 
this purpose, both in the Romish and Greek churches. 
In the early days of Christianity, when many of the 
converts had come over from heathenism, the prac- 
tice was adopted in baptism, of calling upon the-can- 
didate for this sacred ordinance previously to make 
an open renunciation of all fellowship with the king- 
dom of darkness, of which he had before been a sub- 
ject. Giving his hand to the bishop, he solemnly 
declared that he renounced the devil and all his 
pomps, referring to the public shows of the heathens. 
And not only did he renounce the devil, but his 
angels also, an expression which Neander conjectures 
to have been based on the notion, that the heathen 
gods were evil spirits who had seduced mankind. This 
pledge was regarded as the Christian’s military oath 
orsacrament. “ But.this form of renunciation,” con- 
tinues Neander, “ which we meet with in the second 
centuryy should be distinguished from the eworcism, 
which could not have sprung so early out of the 
prevailing mode of thinking in Christian antiquity. 
It is true, the idea of a deliverance from the domi- 
nion of the evil spirit in a moral and spiritual re- 
spect, ofa separation from the kingdom of evil, and 
of a communication by the new birth of a divine life, 
which should be victorious over the principle of evil, 
is to be reckoned among the number of original and 
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essential Christian ideas ; but the whole act of bap- 
tism was to be in truth precisely a representation of 
this idea; there was no need, therefore, that any 
separate act should still be added to denote or to 
effectuate that which the whole act of baptism was 
intended to denote, and to the believer truly and 
effectually to represent. The case was different 
with the form of renunciation. This, like the con- 
fession of faith, had reference to what the candidate 
was bound, on his part, to do, in order to enjoy the 
benefit of baptism. As in Christianity faith and life 
are closely conjoined, so the renunciation accom- 
panied the confession. Hence we find in the second 
century no trace as yet of any such form of exorcism 
against the evil spirit. But the tendency to con- 
found the inward with the outward, the inclination 
to the magical, the fondness for pomp and display, 
caused that those forms of exorcism which had been 
employed in the case of the energumens or de- 
moniacally possessed, should be introduced in the 
baptism of all heathens. Perhaps the fact also had 
some connection with this change, that exorcism, 
which in earlier times was a free charisma, had be- 
come generally transformed into a lifeless mechanical 
act, attached to a distinct office in the church. In 
the apostolic constitutions, we find neither the one 
nor the other. The first unequivocal trace of exor- 
cism in baptism is found in the acts of the council of 
eighty-five or eighty-seven bishops, which convened 
at Carthage in the year 256.” 

Cyril of Jerusalem is the first writer who gives an 
account of the form of exorcism. ‘The principal ce- 
remonies connected with it were those detailed by 
Coleman, in his * Christian Antiquities :— 

“1. Preliminary fasting, prayers, and genuflections. 
These, however, may be regarded as general preli- 
minaries to baptisin. 

“2. Imposition of hands upon the head of the 
candidate, who stood with his head bowed down in a 
submissive posture. 

“3. Putting off the shoes and clothing, with the 
exception of an under garment. 

“4, Facing the candidate to the west, which was 
the symbol of darkness, as the east was of light. 

“Tn the Eastern church he was required to thrust 
out his hand towards the west, as if in the act of 
pushing away an object in that direction. his 
was a token of his abhorrence of Satan and _ his 
works, and his determination to resist and repel 
them. 

“5, A renunciation of Satan and his works; thus 
—‘T renounce Satan and his works, and his pomps, 
and his services, and all thin:s that are his.’ This 
or a similar form was thrice repeated. 

‘°6, The exorcist then breathed upon the candidate 
either once or three times, and adjured the unclean 
spirit in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to come out of him. 

“This form of adjuration seems not to have been 
in use until the fourth century; and these several 
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formalities were apparently introduced gradually and 
at different times.” 

The Jews made great pretensions to the power of 
exorcism, and Josephus relates several wonderful 
cures of demoniacs effected by this means. Our 
Saviour gaye his disciples power over unclean spirits. 
Paul, as we learn from Acts xix. 12—16, possessed 
the power of expelling evil spirits. Among the early 
Christians the power of casting out devils in the 
name of Jesus was not confined to the clergy, but 
as Origen informs us, was common to all Christians. 
During the first three centuries, however, exorcism 
was exclusively practised by bishops and presbyters, 
and it was not until the end of the third century that 
its duties came to be discharged by a separate class of 
Christian office-bearers. That exorcism formed no 
part of the baptismal ceremony in the second cen- 
tury is plain from Justin Martyr, in his ‘Second 
Apology,’ and Tertullian, in his ‘De Corona Militis,’ 
having described the ceremonies of baptism, in their 
times, and yet making no mention of exorcism. 

The practice of exorcism forms an important part 
of the ceremonies of the Church of Rome, the ritual 
of exorcisms extending over no fewer than thirty 
pages of the Ritwale Romanum. Minute directions 
are given for distinguishing demoniacal possession 
from lunacy. ‘The marks of those possessed by de- 
mons,” we are informed, “are, that they speak un- 
known tongues with much copiousness of speech, or 
that they understand them when spoken ; that they 
disclose things distant and secret; that they show a 
strength or prematurity beyond their years; and 
when many of these signs concur, the indications are 
the greater.” When the exorcist is convinced from 
these symptoms that the individual before him is 
really possessed with a devil, he is directed by the 
ritual to put a crucifix into the hand of the possessed, 
or at least within his view. If any relics of saints 
are within reach, they ought to be reverently ap- 
plied to his breast or head. If the possessed be 


| very loquacious, the exorcist must order him to be 


silent, and to reply only to the questions proposed in 
reference to the number and name of the spirits that 
beset him, the time they entered, the cause, and 
other similar questions. Should the demoniac allege 
himself to be the soul of any saint, or dead person 
or good angel, the exorcist is strictly charged to put 
no faith in any such statements. The ceremony of 
exorcism is performed at the lower end of the church 
towards the door. The exorcist having first made 
the sign of the cross upon the possessed person, 
causes him to kneel, and sprinkles him with holy wa- 
ter. The litanies, psalms, and prayers are then read, 
after which the exorcist asks the evil spirit his 
name, and adjures him not to afflict the person any 
more; then laying his hand upon the demoniac’s 
head he repeats one of the forms of exorcism, such 
as the following, which he must pronounce in a tone 
of command and authority, in strong faith, and 
humility, and fervour, “I exorcise thee, unclean 


spirit, in the name of Jesus Christ; tremble, O Sa- 
tan, thou enemy of the faith, thou foe of mankind, 
who hast brought death into the world; who hast 
deprived men of life, and hast rebelled against jus- 
tice ; thou seducer of mankind, thou root of all evil, 
thou source of avarice, discord, and envy.” 

Should the unclean spirit refuse to yield to this 
form of exorcism, a more pungent one must. be em- 
ployed, and if still inexorable, a longer and more 
emphatic adjuration must be used. “Let him also 
observe,” says. the Ritual, “at what words the de- 
mons most tremble, and let him repeat these most 
frequently ; and when he comes to the commination, 
let him return to it again and again, always increasing 
the punishment ; and if he see that he prevails, let 
him persevere in it throughout two, three, four 
hours, and more as he is able until he has attained 
the victory.” Houses and other places supposed to be 
haunted by unclean spirits are also exorcised by the 
Romish church, and the ceremony is much the same 
as for a person possessed. The frequent repetition 
of the Pater Noster, Ave Maria, and Creed, are en- 
joined as of great efficacy, and should other means 
fail, the Athanasian Creed is strongly recommended. 

The occasions. are very numerous in which the 
Romish church has recourse to exorcism. Besides 
forming an essential part of the ceremony of bap- 
tism, it is also resorted to in laying the foundation 
stone of a church, salt and water being solemnly ex- 
orcised. The form of exorcising the salt, as it is 
found in the Roman Pontifical, is as follows: “I 
exorcise thee, thou creature of salt, by the living + 
God, by the true + God, by the holy + God; by 
the God who ordered thee to be cast into water by 
Elijah the prophet, that the unwholesomeness of the 
water might be healed: that thou be made exorcised 
salt, for the salvation of those that believe ; and that 
thou be to all that use thee, health of soul and body ; 
and that from the place where thou shalt be sprinkled, 
every spectre, and malice or subtlety of the devil’s 
illusions, and every unclean spirit, flee away and 


quick and the dead, and the world by fire. R. Amen.” 
The form also for exorcising the water runs thus: 
“T exorcise thee, thou creature of water, in the name 
of God the Fa + ther Almighty, and in the name of 
Jesus Christ his + Son our Lord, and in the might 
of the Holy + Spirit, that thou be conjured water, 
for putting to flight all the power of the enemy: 
and that thou avail to root out and banish the enemy 
himself, with his apostate angels, through the might 
of the same our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead, and the world by 
fire. R. Amen.” The holy water to be sprinkled 
on the inside of the church is exorcised in different 
words from that which is sprinkled outside, and be- 
sides, it is mingled not only with salt, but with ashes 
and wine, so as to render it still more holy than the 
other. In making the oil of the sick, also, which is 
only done on Maundy Thursday, an exorcism is mut- 
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depart, adjured by Him, who is to come to judge the 


tered in a low tone, and in the same way there is a 
form of exorcism for making the holy Curism (which 
see). 

The modern Jews have a prayer which they use 
habitually from early childhood, and which they say 
exorcises or drives away evil spirits from them dur- 
ing the night ; but even although this prayer may 
have been offered, evil spirits will rest upon their 
hands and faces if they remain in bed beyond a cer- 
tain time in the morning. The Rabbins teach, that 
if a man rises early, says his prayers three times, and 
performs his appointed rites and ceremonies, he has 
no cause to dread evil spirits, for although they may 
hover round him they cannot touch him. It is ne- 
cessary, however, that as soon as he gets out of bed, 
and is partly dressed, he should hasten to wash him- 
self in order to drive away evil spirits, and that no 
time may be lost, the pious are exhorted to have a 
vessel of water close by their bed-side, that on awak- 
ing they may have it in their power without delay 
to wash their hands. Women are obliged to observe 
the same order of washing, that is, to pour water 
three times over their hands. 

Jn the administration of the ordinance of baptism, 
the Greek church offer four prayers of exorcism, dur- 
ing the last of which the priest blows on the infant’s 
mouth, forehead, and breast, and commands the 
evil spirit to depart, while the sponsor is directed to 
confirm his renunciation of the devil by blowing and 
spitting upon him. . The exorcism of the Coptic 
church is accompanied by the sign of the cross made 
thirty-seven times. The mode in which the Greeks 
exorcise demoniacs is thus related by an old writer: 
“The, patient was chained down to a post; after 
which, several priests, dressed in their sacerdotal 
vestments, read to him, for six hours together, a 
considerable part or portion of the four Gospels. 
And as in one particular place of St. Matthew it is 


‘said, in express terms, ‘that this kind of devil goeth 


not out, but by prayer and fasting,’ the exorcists 
took particular care to fast about twenty-four hours 
before. The next day they observed the same pen- 
ance, and continued to read as before. It was three 
days at least before these lessons were over. In the 
meantime the demoniac cursed his Maker, and raved 
against all mankind, swearing, hallooing and hoot- 
ing, and making a thousand ridiculous grimaces. 
All his contortions, however, were no impediments 
to the priests in the prosecution of their reading ; 
nor did they condescend so far as to make the least 
reply to the impious blasphemies of Satan. It is 
observable, that the priests read alternately, without 
intermission, and that with such care and circum- 
spection, that before one had well finished the other 
was ready to begin. After they had done reading 
the four Gospels, another priest, remarkable for his 
sanctity of manners, was made choice of for an assist- 
ant. His province was to read to the demoniac 
the exorcisms of St. Basil. Though this lecture, it 


seems, put the devil into the utmost confusion, yet 
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it did not prevent him from retorting in the most 
opprobrious language imaginable: the priest, how- 
ever, so severely rebuked him, and in such a peremp- 
tory manner enjoined him to come out, that he was 
forced to comply. At his departure he showed his 
resentment to the utmost of his power, tormented 
the miserable wretch as much as possibly he could, 
and left him motionless, and like a dead corpse, 
upon the ground.” 

EXORCISTS, a class of office-bearers which arose 
in the Christian church towards the end of the third 
century, and whose office it was to expel devils. No 
distinct order of this kind appears to have existed in 
the early ages of Christianity, but during the first three 
centuries the duties which afterwards devolved upon 
expellers of demons, were discharged by the bishops 
and presbyters, while in a certain sense, by prayer, 
and by resisting the devil, every one might be his own 
exorcist. “ Nothing is more certain,” says Bingham, 
“than that in the apostolic age, and that next fol- 
lowing, the power of exorcising or casting out devils 
was a miraculous gift of the Holy Ghost, not con- 
fined to the clergy, much less to any single order 
among them, but given to other Christians also, as 
many other extraordinary gifts then were.” Exor- 
cists were charged with the more special care of the 
EXNERGUMENS (which see), or persons possessed with 
an evil spirit. It was their duty to pray over these 
persons, and to use all proper means for their re- 
covery. Accordingly, the fourth council of Carthage 
describes the appointment and office of the exorcists 
in these words, “When an exorcist is ordained, he 
shall receive at the hands of the bishop a book, 
wherein the forms of exorcising are written, the 
bishop saying, Receive thou these and commit them 
to memory, and have thou power to lay hands on the 
Energumens, whether they be baptized or only cate- 
chumens.” It was not, however, until the fourth 
century, that exorcists came to exercise their office 
in connection with Christian baptism, not as being 
absolutely necessary, nor as being enjoined in the 
Scriptures, but simply as being highly beneficial, in- 
asmuch as without it children born of Christian 
parents would not be free from the influence of evil 
spirits. From this time the exorcists not only offi- 
ciated in connection with the MWnergumens or de- 
moniacs, but also with the catechumens as candidates 
for baptism. 

The office of exorcist is still maintained both in 
the Church of Rome and in the Greek Church, and 
express provision is made in the Roman Pontifical 
for the ordination of such an office-bearer, whenever 
it is thought expedient that he should be chosen and 
consecrated. The exorcist elect kneeling before the 
bishop, with candles in his hands, is thus addressed : 
“‘ About to be ordained, most dear son, to the office 
of an exorcist, you ought to know what you under- 
take. It is your part to cast out demons, and to 
teach the prayer, that he who communicates not 
gives place to the devil; and it is your part in your 
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ministry to pour out the water, (holy.) Receive, 
therefore, the power of laying hands on the pos- 
sessed, that by the imposition of your hands, by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, and the words of exorcism, 
unclean spirits may be driven from the bodies pos- 
sessed by them. Study, therefore, that as you expel 
demons from the bodies of others, you may cast out 
uncleanness and wickedness from your own body, 
lest you fall under the power of those spirits that 
you put to flight from others. Learn from your office 
to restrain your own faults, lest through your evil 
manners the enemy prevail, and avenge himself. 


‘Then, truly you will rule over other demons, when 


you have first overcome their complicate wickedness 
in yourself; which may the Lord grant you to do, 
through his Holy Spirit.” The Book of Exorcisms 
is then put into his hands, or instead of it a copy of - 
the Missal or Pontifical, the bishop saying, “ Receive 
and take charge, and take power of laying hands 
upon the possessed, or the baptized, or catechu- 
mens.” 

The power of exorcising evil spirits is recognized 
in the canons of the Church of England. Thus in 
canon 72, it is declared, ‘‘ No minister shall, without 
the license of the bishop of the diocese, under his 
hand and seal, attempt upon any pretence whatso- 
ever, either of possession or obsession, by fasting and 
prayer, to cast out any devil or devils, under pain of 
the imputation of imposture or cosenage, and depo- 
sition from the ministry.” In the Form of Baptism 
also, as contained in the Liturgy of Edward VI., it 
was thus ordered: ‘Then let the priest, looking upon 
the children, say,—I command thee, unclean spirit, in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, that thou come out and depart from these 
infants, whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouch- 
safed to call to his holy baptism, to be made mem- 
bers of his body and of his holy congregation ; 
therefore, thou cursed spirit, remember thy sentence, 
remember thy judgment, remember the day to be at 
hand, wherein thou shalt burn in fire everlasting, 
prepared for thee and thy angels; and presume not 
hereafter to exercise any tyranny towards these in- 
fants, whom Christ hath bought with his precious 
blood ; and by this his holy baptism called to be of 
his flock.” No mention is made of exorcism in the 
Book of Common Prayer presently in use in the 
Church of England, and the practice is unknown 
among the greater number of Protestant churches. 
In the Lutheran churches, some of them at least, the 
form of exorcism in baptism is still preserved. It is 
also maintained in the church of Denmark, but was 
abolished in the church of Sweden in 1809. In the 
Helvetic Reformed churches, exorcism has never 
been practised. See DEMONIANISTS. 

EXOTERIC ann ESOTERIC, words whick 
literally denote External and Internal, and are often 
applied to the twofold doctrine of many ancient 
philosophers, the one intended for the public, and the 
other for their own private and initiated followers. 
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The first who adopted this double mode of teaching 
were the Egyptians, from whom it seems to have 
passed to the Persians, the Greeks, the Druids, and 
others. From the schools of Greek philosophy, the 
practice was introduced among the early Christians, 
and hence in all probability originated the ARCANI 
DIscIPLina (which see), or secret doctrine, which 
was reserved only for those who had obtained full 
admission into the Christian church by baptism. _ 
EXOTHOUMENOL, the first of the four classes 
into which Bingham divides the CATECHUMENS 
(which see) of the early Christian’ church. 
class was instructed privately outside the church, 
and prevented from entering into the church until 
they were more fully enlightened in a knowledge of 
the truth. : 
EXPECTATION WEEK, a name given to the 
interval between Ascension Day and Whit-Sunday, 
because during that period the Apostles waited in 
expectation of the fulfilment of the promise in re- 
ference to the coming of the Comforter. 
EXPECTATIVES,-a term introduced under the 
pontificate of John XXII. in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the French pontiffs residing at Avignon, 
assumed to themselves the power of conferring all 
sacred offices, whether high or low, according to 
their own pleasure, by which means they raised im- 
mense sums of money, calling forth the bitterest 
complaints from all the nations of Kurope. In the 
fifteenth century, in the council of Constance, at its 
session on the 25th of March 1436, the expectatives 
were abolished. 
EXPIATION (Day 
(DAY OF). 
EXPIATION (WATER OF). 
CRIFICE OF). 
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EXPULSION. See Censures (ECCLESIASTI- 
GAM) 


EXSUFFLATION, a part of the ceremony of 
baptism in the ancient Christian church, in which 
the candidate for baptism stood with his hands 
stretched out towards the west, and struck them 
together; then he proceeded thrice to exsufflate or 
spit in defiance of Satan. This was the peculiar 
mode in which the catechumens were wont to ex- 
press their abhorrence of their great adversary as if 
he were present. See BAPTISM. 

EXTISPICES (Lat. exta, entrails, and specio, to 
look), aname sometimes given to the ancient ARUSPI- 
CES (which see), because it was their duty carefully to 
examine the entrails of the victims which were sacri- 
ficed, in order to gather from them lucky or unlucky 
omens. The Scandinavians were accustomed to sa- 
crifice human victims, for no other purpose than to 
ascertain what was to happen by the inspection of 
their entrails, by the effusion of their blood, and by 
the greater or less celerity with which they sunk to 
the bottom of the water. 

EXTRAVAGANTS, a collection of Jewish tra- 
ditions made by Rabbi Chua, and published imme- 
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diately after the appearance of the Mishna, in the 
end of the second century. The name of Eetrava- 
gants,was also given to a collection of Decretals or 
letters of the Popes (see CANONS, ECCLESIASTICAL) 
made by Pope John XXII. The last Collection was 
brought down to the year 1483, and was called the 
Common Extravagants. 

EXTREME UNCTION. See Unction (Ex- 
TREME). 

EXUCONTIANS (Gr. ex oukonton, from non-ex- 
istences), a name given to the class of Arians called 
ETIANS (which see) because they affirmed that the 
Son of God might, indeed, be called God, and the 
Word of God, but only in a sense consistent with his 
having been brought forth from non-existence, that 
is, that he was one of those things which once had 
no existence, and, of course, that he was properly a 
creature, and was once a non-entity. See ARIANS, 
SEMI-ARIANS. 

EEZAN, a hymn used in Mohammedan countries 
by the Muezzin or public crier, who chants it from 
the minarets of the mosques in a loud, deep-toned 
voice, summoning the people to their devotions. 
The proclamation is in these words: “God is great,” 
four times repeated ; “ I bear witness that there is no 
God but God,” twice repeated; “I bear witness that 
Mohammed is the prophet of God,” twice repeated ; 
“Come to the temple of salvation,” twice repeated ; 
“ God is great, God is most great; there is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” The same 
proclamation is made at the five canonical hours, but 
at morning prayer the Muezzin must add, repeating 
it twice, ‘‘ Prayer is better than sleep!” The tone 
in which the hymn is chanted by the Muezzin has 
a very solemnizing effect in general upon all within 
reach of the sound. 

EZRA, an ancient Jewish reformer whose memory 
has always been held in the highest reverence by the 


‘Jews, who have generally believed him to have been 


the principal author of the canon of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and that he gathered together, corrected, 
and arranged the Sacred Books. Having received a 
commission from the king of Persia, he sought to 
reform the Jewish church after the model of the law 
of Moses. The chief points to which he directed his 
attention were the restoration of such a strict obser- 
vance of the Mosaic law as had prevailed before the 
Captivity, and to collect and publish a correct edi- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures. “'To accomplish these 
designs, he had,” say the Jews, “the assistance of a 
certain assembly of doctors, who met at that time to 
regulate the affairs of church and state. There is 
nothing more famous in the books of the Rabbins 
than this assembly, which they call, by way of ex- 
cellency, the great synagogue, to distinguish it from 
all others. This they tell us was a convention con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty men, who lived 
all at the same time under the presidency of Ezra, and 
among these they name Daniel, and his three friends, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, as the first of * 
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them, and Simon the Just, as the last; though from 
the last mention we have of Daniel in the Holy 
Scriptures, to the time of Simon the Just, there had 
passed no less than two hundred and fifty years. 
But the truth of the matter seems to have been this ; 
these hundred and twenty men, it may be supposed, 
were such principal elders as lived in a continued 
succession from the first return of the Jews, after the 
Babylonish captivity, to the death of Simon the 
Just; and in their several times employed them- 
selves in restoring the usage of the Levitical rites ; 
and in collecting the Books of the Holy Scriptures ; 
which excellent purposes were finished in the time of 
Simon the Just. And Ezra, no doubt, had the 
assistance of such among them as lived in his time ; 
but the whole conduct of the work, and the glory of 
accomplishing it, is ascribed by the Jews to Ezra, 
under whose administration it was done. Upon this 
account, they look upon him as another Moses: for 
the law, they say, was given by Moses, but it was 
revived and re-established by Ezra, after it had been 
almost extinguished in the Babylonish Captivity. 
Him, therefore, they call the Second Founder of the 
law ; and it is commonly believed among them, that 
he was Malachi the prophet; that he was called 
Ezra as his proper name, and Malachi (which signi- 
fies an angel, or messenger) from his office, because 
he was despatched by God to restore again the Jew- 
ish religion, and to settle it upon the foundation of 
the law and the prophets, as it stood before the Cap- 
tivity. This person was of so great esteem and 
veneration among the Jews, that it is a common say- 
ing among their writers, that if the law had not been 
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given by Moses, Ezra was worthy by whom it should 
have been declared.” 

To prepare his edition of the Scriptures, Ezra pro- 
cured as many copies as he could find, and carefully 
studying and comparing them, he corrected the va- 
rious mistakes which had crept into them through 
the ignorance or negligence of transcribers, and 
sought out the true reading of doubtful passages, 
making the text as accurate as possible. He then 
arranged the different books in the order which they 
now occupy in the Sacred Canon, which is generally 
called the Canon of Ezra, although it is not impro- 
bable that some of the Books were inserted after his 
death. Thus Malachi is believed to have lived after 
the time of Ezra, and in the Book of Nehemiah men- 
tion is made of Jaddua the high-priest, and Darius 
Codomannus, king of Persia, who lived at least a 
hundred years after the period at which Ezra wrote ; 
it is very probable also, that the two Books of Chro- 
nicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, as well as Ma- 
Jachi, were afterwards added in the time of Simon 
the Just; and that it was not till then that the Jew- 
ish canon of the Scriptures was fully completed. 
Ezra wrote his edition of the Scriptures in the Chal- 
dee character, which was in common use among the 
Jews after the Babylonish Captivity. Some have 
even asserted that to this eminent doctor of the law 
the Jews were indebted for the Hebrew vowel points 
by which the pronunciation, and in many cases the 
meaning, of Hebrew words were fixed ; but the more 
general opinion is, that the invention of the vowel 
points is tobe traced to a much later period. See 
BIBLE. 
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FABULINUS, an imaginary god among the an- 
cient Romans, to whom they gave thanks when their 
children first learned to speak. 

FACHIMAN, the god of war among the Japan- 
ese. 

FACULTY COURT, a court belonging to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, which grants dispensa- 
tions to marry, to eat flesh on days prohibited, to 
hold two or more benefices, and so forth. The offi- 
cer of this court is called the Master of the Facul- 
ties. 

FAITH (ARTICLES OF). See CREED. 

FAITH (Conrroversizs ON). Faith or belief 
is a fundamental principle of the human mind. We 
are so formed, as in the first instance to believe, and 
it is not until an after period that we begin to doubt. 
The groundwork of this tendency to believe is laid 


ae 


in the very structure ot the mind itself. The prin- 
ciple of faith, however, viewed as a purely intellec- 
tual act, is utterly inoperative upon the character, 
but viewed as a moral act, or having a reference to 
moral truth, it is followed by specific moral results, 
which, however, can only be obtained by a distinct 
recognition of the truth believed as holding some rela- 
tion to our condition, either immediate or prospective. 
Hence it is that a man might put firm and implicit 
credence in a multitude of abstract truths, while his 
character would be utterly unaffected by them. 
There are many, for example, who believe in the 
existence of God, and yet by keeping out of view 
his nature and attributes, the principles or rather 
affections of their moral constitution are quite un- 
moved. They neither exercise hope nor fear, sor- 
row nor joy, love nor hatred, in reference to that 


Being whose existence they nevertheless believe as 

_an abstract intellectual truth. God is not in all their 
thoughts. They may be said to be in a state of 
complete indifference or neutrality in so far as that 
truth is concerned. The moral result upon their 
character and deportment is to them the same as if 
there had been no God at all. They hope, they fear, 
they love, they hate, influenced by innumerable mo- 
tives of the most diversified kinds, but not one of 
vhem involving the slightest reference to that Being 
who ruleth over all. 

Thus we are led to an essential characteristic 
of faith in its moral operation—the traths believed 
must be such that they shall bear upon the moral 
emotions or affections of our nature. Without this, 
constituted as we are, it is impossible that we can 
ever act as moral agents. No object of faith, there- 
fore, can be admitted as at all effective in purifying 
the heart or in rectifying the conduct, which is not 
fitted to awaken our moral emotions and feelings. 
And we must inevitably arrive at the same result in 
our analysis of fazth, should we view it as significant 
of trust in, or confidence upon, the object believed. 
For, it is obvious that no confidence could be placed 
by us in any being whose existence we did not know, 
or whose claims upon our confidence we had not pre- 
viously ascertained. And besides, as confidence im- 
plies a feeling of security, no such principle could be 
called into operation so long as the Being in whom 
we are called to trust is viewed by us with feelings 
of suspicion or alarm. If our position in reference 
to Him, in short, is not such as to call forth love as 
well as confidence, we can never be expected to ex- 
ercise faith. 

Had man. not been a fallen, a guilty creature in 
the sight of God, we could have conceived of him 
as exercising, under the influence of reason, a simple 
child-like confidence in the presence of his Maker. 
This, however, is far from being the actual condition 
of man, he not only is, but, as is evident from the 
manners and customs of unenlightened nations, feels 
that he is a sinner, and instead, therefore, of relying 
upon God, or exercising a sincere desire to know 
and to do His will, every impression of the Divine 
Being which he derives even from the deductions of 
reason is necessarily fitted to awaken anxiety and 
alarm. Adam hid himself from the presence of his 
Maker, under a feeling of terror, as well as of shame ; 
and every descendant of Adam, who has been unac- 
quainted with the glad tidings of salvation through 
the blood of Christ, has uniformly betrayed feelings 
towards God, far different from child-like reliance. 
To guilty man, the Deity wears no other aspect than 
that of an angry Judge, so long as the glad tidings 
of a gospel salvation are unknown; and should a 
feeling of false and delusive confidence arise in hearts 

unaffected with a sense of unworthiness and guilt, 
such faith, if faith it can be called, instead of leading 
to good results either here or hereafter, will only be 
visited with such consequences as those which the 
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Gentiles experienced who were given up to believe a 
lie. The description of the faith of the Gentiles was 
regarded by the apostle Paul as sufficient to show that 
they were condemned. in the sight of God, and that 
a law which was followed by no better results was 
utterly incapable of justifying the sinner. Hence 
the necessity of the propitiatory sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus. The object which has been gained by the 
death of Christ is clearly revealed to us in the sacred 
writings. “He died for our offences, and rose again 
for our justification.” “His name shall be called 
Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” “ Being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 
“ God hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ.” 
From these and many other passages, the conclusion 
plainly is, that Christ’s death was directly efficacious 
in the salvation of man, not by imparting efficacy to 
any indirect instrumentality whatever, but by pro- 
curing of itself the free justification of all the elect of 
God. It may be urged, however, against this view 
of the subject, that we are doing away with the in- 
strumentality of faith altogether. By no means. 
We admit that we are justified by faith, but we are 
far from admitting that in any sense we can be said 
to be justified because of faith. The work of Christ, 
not the working of our faith, is the ordinance of God 
appointed for our justification. The fundamental 
and solely efficacious, and therefore solely meritorious 
cause, is the mediation of Christ; and the principle 
of faith, whether viewed simply, or as an active prin- 
ciple, neither has nor can have any efficacy, either 
self-derived or imparted, to accomplish our justifi- 
cation. 

It is of the greatest importance that we clearly 
understand the precise place which faith occupies in 
justification. The Arminian assigns to it a meri- 
torious value in itself, as an abstract principle irre- 
spective altogether of its object. This, however, 
is impossible, faith without regard to its object 
being productive of neither good nor evil. The 
object of justifying faith is Jesus Christ, and re- 
demption through his blood. Thus, in reply to the 
earnest inquiry of the jailer of Philippi, “ What 
must I do to be saved?” the reply of the apostle 
was, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.” Faith in this case is the be- 
lief of testimony; not however the testimony of a 
frail, fallible man, but of the infallible, faithful Jeho- 
vah. But this is far from exhausting the Scriptural 
meaning of faith, it implies reliance, dependence, 
implicit trust upon Jesus Christ alone for salvation. 
The faith of the gospel then is not a cold heartless 
assent to a statement, however important that state- 
ment may be, but a cordial, unhesitating, and withal 
exclusive reliance on a personal Saviour. On the 
subject of faith the Westminster Confession is clear 
and explicit: “By this faith a Christian believeth 
to be true whatsoever is revealed in the Word, for 
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the authority of God himself speaking therein; and 
acteth differently upon that which each particular 
passage containeth; yielding obedience to the com- 
mands, trembling at the threatenings, and embracing 
the promises of God for this life and that which is 
to come.” There is no vital doctrine of the gospel, 
perhaps, which has given rise to more varied and 
bitter controversies than the doctrine of justifying 
faith. 

In regard to the nature of faith we may notice, 
that the Romish church alleges that it consists in 
an assent to the truth of the Scriptures in general. 
This separates the principle of faith from Him who 
is set forth in Scripture as the special object of it, 
and reduces it to a vague assent to the truth of the 
Bible, which can exert no possible influence over the 
mind or heart of a man. But when faith has re- 
spect to a specific object, Christ Jesus the Lord; 
when it gives credence not only to the existence of 
that object, and its bearings upon our individual case, 

“but yields a personal trust and dependence upon 
Christ as our Redeemer and Lord, the affections 
cannot fail to be drawn out towards Him who loved 
us, and gave Himself for us. ; The heart is then 
touched, and the life influenced by what Christ hath 
done, and besides, our love is attracted towards a 
loving Saviour. Thus we are constrained by the 
mercies of God, and by the love of Christ, to yield 
our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, and acceptable 
unto God, which is our reasonable, service. 

Vague and indefinite views, however, as to the 
nature of saving faith have not been confined to the 
Romanists; they have prevailed even among some 
Protestant sects. The Bereans and Sandemanians 
considered it to be a mere intellectual act, a belief of 
abstract truth; and the same opinions were set forth 
by Mr. Thomas Erskine in his ‘Essay on Faith,’ 
published in 1822. That faith, as a fundamental 
principle of the human mind, is in itself a purely in- 
tellectual act, is readily admitted. But it is far 
otherwise with saving faith, which implies, in addi- 
tion to the intellectual act, an object of a strictly 
moral kind, towards which the faith is directed. The 
Christian believes, but it is a belief in Jesus Christ. 
To speak of faith as nothing more than an intellec- 
tual perception of the truth, is to lose sight of Christ, 
the object of faith, who alone gives to faith a justi- 
fying or saving power. To speak of faith irrespec- 
tively of Christ, is to reduce it not only to an act of 
pure intellect, but to an utterly inoperative, ineffica- 
cious, and even irreligious principle, having no con- 
nection whatever with the truths of the Bible. 

Another point of controversy connected with the 
nature of faith is that which was involved in the 
heresy of the RowiTEs :— Whether assurance is 
of the essence of faith. To decide this point satis- 
factorily, it is necessary to ascertain previously what 
is meant by assurance. The word has a twofold 
meaning, and denotes either a full persuasion of the 
truth of the Divine testimony concerning Christ, or 
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an explicit assurance of our own personal salvation, 
In the former sense it is undoubtedly an essential 
element of saving faith, but not in the latter. “A 
sinner cannot say in the first instance,” as Dr. Dick 
well remarks, “Christ is mine in possession ; be- 
cause this becomes true only when he has believed, 
and cannot belong to the nature of faith, as it is a 
consequence of it. If the words mean only, that 
Christ is his in the offer of the Gospel, or is offered 
to him in particular, we allow it, but have a right to 
complain, that a fact about which there is no dis- 
pute, should be expressed in terms which are apt to 
suggest a quite different sense. ‘The sinner cannot 
say till he have believed, that Christ died for him, 
unless he died for all men without exception; but, 
consistently with the doctrine of particular redemp- 
tion, no man can be assured that he was one of the 
objects of the sacrifice of the cross, unless he have 
first obtained an interest in it by faith. Neither can 
every sinner say, in the first moment of faith, that 
he shall certainly haye eternal salvation. He desires 
salvation no doubt, and his faith implies an expecta- 
tion of it; but how many believers have been har- 
assed with doubts at first, and during the whole 
course of their lives, and have rarely been able to 
use the language of confidence! This the advocates 
of this definition are compelled to admit; and it is 
curious to observe how, in attempting to reconcile 
it with their system, they shift and shuffle, and al- 
most retract, and involve themselves in perplexity 
and contradiction, as those must do who are labour- 
ing to prove that, although it is a fact that many be- 
lievers are not assured of their salvation, yet assur- 
ance is of the essence of faith. It is manifest that, 
if assurance is of the essence of faith, it can never be 
separated from it.—The exercise of faith is regulated 
by the word of God, and its object is there defined. 
But it is nowhere revealed in the Scripture, that 
Christ died for any particular person, and that his 
sins are forgiven. How, then, can an assurance of 
these things belong to the nature of faith ? How can 
it be our duty to believe what is not in the testi- 
mony? It is an objection against this definition, 
that it makes faith consist rather in the belief of 
something regarding ourselves, than in the belief of 
the testimony of God; in the belief of the goodness 
of our state, rather than of the all-sufficiency and 
willingness of Christ. It may be farther objected, 
that it confounds the inferences from faith with faith 
itself; nothing being plainer than that these propo- 
sitions, ‘Christ died for me,’ ‘ my sins are forgiven,’ 
are conclusions to which the mind comes, from the 
previous belief of the doctrines and promises of 
the Gospel. Farther, it is chargeable with this 
error, that it defines faith in its highest and most 
perfect state, and excludes the lower degrees of it, 
and thus lays a stumbling-block before thousands of 
the people of God, who, not finding in themselves 


‘this assurance, are distressed with the melancholy 


thought that they are unbelievers.” 
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In complete accordance with this clear statement 
on the subject of assurance, the Westminster Con- 
fession declares that this infallible assurance doth 
not so belong to the essence of faith “but that a 
true believer may wait long and conflict with many 
difficulties before he be a partaker of it.” Such an 
assurance of a personal interest in Christ is so neces- 
sary to the peace and comfort of the believer, that 
he ought not to rest until he has attained a reason- 
able and well-grounded persuasion of it, but that 
persuasion cannot be obtained from an examina- 
tion of the statements of the Bible, but from an 
examination of the state of the soul. “It is found- 
ed,” says the Westminster Confession, “upon the 
Divine truth of the promises of salvation, the in- 
ward evidence of those graces into which these 
promises are made, the testimony of the Spirit of 
adoption witnessing with our spirits that we are the 
children of God; which Spirit is the earnest of our 
inheritance whereby we are sealed unto the day of 
redemption.” This assurance having respect to our 
own personal condition, has been often termed the 
assurance of sense, and is carefully to- be distin- 
guished from that assurance which has respect to the 
truth of the Divine testimony, and is therefore pro- 
perly styled the assurance of faith. 

Intimately connected with the questions which 
have been raised as to the nature of faith, is the kin- 
dred question—Whether or not man has an inherent 
capacity of believing unto the saving of the soul. 
The Pelagians in former days, who denied, and the 
Morisonians (see EVANGELICAL UNION) of our own 
day, who admit original sin, both agree in main- 
taining that man has in himself a power to believe. 
It is plainly impossible, however, consistently to 
hold the original and total depravity of man, and 
yet to maintain that he can of himself exercise 
saving faith. This all-important principle, indeed, 
is assumed in Scripture to be so completely op- 
posed to the natural powers of the human mind, 
that the Spirit is said to work in the soul the work 
of faith with power. Faith belongs not to the na- 
tural, but to the renewed man. Were it nothing 
more than a bare assent to certain abstract truths, it 
would be otherwise, but since it involves a cordial 
embracing of the truth as it is in Jesus, and an im- 
plicit, exclusive dependence upon Christ for salva- 
tion, we are compelled to acknowledge the truth of 
our Lord’s explicit statement on the subject; John 
vi. 44, “ No man can come to me, except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him: and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” 

The grand controversy, however, on the subject of 
faith, respects the precise place which it holds in the 
justification of the sinner. This was the chief theo- 
logical point on which the controversy turned be- 
tween the Reformers and the Romanists in the six- 
teenth century. Luther declared the Scriptural doc- 
trine on the subject of the connection between faith 
and the sinner’s acceptance before God to be, that 
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we are justified by faith alone. This he declared to 
be the article of a standing or a falling church. The 
Romanists, on the other hand, taught, to use the 
words of the Council of Trent, that “If any man 
shall say that the ungodly man is justified by faith 
only, so as to understand that nothing else is re- 
quired that may co-operate to obtain the grace of 
justification, and that it is in no wise necessary for 
him to be prepared and disposed by the motion of 
his own will,—let him be accursed.” And again, 
“Tf any one shall say that justifying faith is nothing 
else than confidence in the Divine mercy, pardoning 
sins for Christ’s sake, or that it.is that confidence 
alone by which we are justified—let him be accurs- 
ed.” Still further, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall affirm that the 
entire punishment is always remitted by God toge- 
ther with.the fault, and therefore, that penitents need 
no other satisfaction than faith, whereby they appre- 
hend Christ who has made satisfaction for them, let 
him be accursed.” Such statements as these, which 
occur in the acknowledged standards of the Romish 
church, are plainly opposed to the statements of the 
Word of God. ‘The apostle Paul teaches us that “ by 
grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works, lest 
any man should boast.” The same apostle tells us, 
that “we are justified by faith without the works of the 
law.” Faith, however, is not the ground, but the means 
of justification. We are justified by means of faith ; 
we are not justified because of faith. The sole ground 
of a sinner’s justification is the righteousness of Christ 


imputed to him; and the manner in which a sinner 


becomes a partaker of that righteousness, is solely 
by a believing reception of it. That such is the 
doctrine of the Bible may be proved by such pas- 
sages as these, Rom. iii. 20—22, “ Therefore by the 
deeds of the law there shall no flesh be justified in 


his sight: for by the law is the knowledge of sin. 


But now the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro- 
phets; even the righteousness of God which is by 
faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that 
believe: for there is no difference.” Gal. ii. 16, 
“ Knowing that a man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we 
have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be jus- 
tified by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of 
the law: for by the works of the law shall no flesh 
be justified.” Gal. iii. 11, “But that no man is jus- 
tified by the law in the sight of God, it is evident : 
for, The just shall live by faith.” Rom. iii. 24, 
“ Being justified freely by his grace through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

Another view of faith, in connection with justifi- 
cation, is that which is held by the Arminians, that 
faith is the ground of our acceptance, being substi- 
tuted instead of that perfect obedience which formed 
the original ground of justification, In this view of 
the matter, God is considered as departing from that 
perfect obedience which he originally required from 
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man. But such a supposition cannot for a mo- 
ment be sustained. he law of God never can pos- 
sibly demand less than it has always done, a perfect, 
uniform, universal obedience. Faith never can form 
our justifying righteousness, for it is itself a work, 
and in the apostolic view of justification, all works 
are excluded without a single exception, and we 
are justified by faith, not as constituting our righ- 
teousness, but as receiving the righteousness of 
Christ. 

It is interesting to observe how well adapted faith 
is to promote the great design of God in our justiti- 
eation. On this subject, Dr. Dick makes the fol- 
lowing judicious remarks: “Between grace and 
works there is an irreconcilable opposition, and the 
admission of the one involves the exclusion of the 
other. If we are justified by works, we are not jus- 
tified freely ; and the honour of grace, which gives 
without money and without price, is impaired. ‘This 
would have been the effect if any act of ours had 
been made the condition of our justification, if we 
had been pardened on account of our repentance and 
reformation, and restored to the favour of God on ac- 
count of our love to him and sincere obedience to his 
law. But by the appointment of faith, the glory of 
gace is fully displayed. It cannot be supposed, 
that a poor man has any merit in taking the alms 
which are presented to him without his solicitation. 
It is not his acceptance which gives him a right to 
enjoy them, but the offer made by his charitable 
neighbour. It cannot be supposed, that there is 
any merit in consenting that Christ should perform 
for us what we could not perform for ourselves; any 
merit in relying on his obedience and sufferings, and 
acknowledging that there is nothing in ourselves 
which could recommend us to God. This consent 
to the suretiship of Christ, this dependence on his 
righteousness, is the essence of justifying faith. The 
wisdom of Ged is manifest in this constitution, which 
takes away from man every ground of boasting, 
abases his pride, and leads him to give all the praise 
to the true Author of salvatien. Having saved us 
by his own arm, he makes it bare, if I may speak so. 
stretches it out openly, to make all men see that by 
it alone the mighty work was achieved. To the 
sinner nothing is left but to receive, with profound 
humility and gratitude, the precious gift which God 
most freely bestows. There is an express acknow- 
ledgment in the exercise of faith, that there is no 
goodness in himself for which God should be favour- 
able to him; and he says, ‘Surely in the Lord have 
I righteousness and strength,’” 

And besides, the faith which thus glorifies God 
in the sinner’s justification is itself a Divine gift, 
wrought in the soul by the Holy Spirit. Lest, there- 
fore, we should boast of this important grace, we are 
taught, that it comes not from ourselves, but from 
God. Salvation is of faith, that it might be, or 
rather might clearly appear to be, of grace; that all 
the glory might be ascribed to God alone, and sin- 
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ful man might be seen to be simply the recipient of 
a justification wholly gratuitous. 

FAITH (Rute or), In all matters of religious 
controversy, nothing can be more important than to 
ascertain what is the common standard to which the 
contending parties may lawfully appeal with the 
view of settling the truth. On this point Romanists 
and Protestants are completely at variance. The 
Protestants confidently assert that the Bible, and 
the Bible alone, is to every Christian the rule of faith, 
being the only revelation of God to the world, and 
containing in itself all that is necessary to salvation. 
And in vindication of this opinion, they are wont to 
quote such passages as these ;—2 Tim. iii. 15—17, 
“ And that from a child thou hast known the holy 
scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: that the man of God | 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” Ps. xix. 7, “The law of the Lord is per- 
fect, converting the soul: the testimony of the Lord 
is sure, making wise the simple.” Rom. xy. 4, 
‘For whatsoever things were written aforetime were 
written for our learning, that we through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures might have hope.” 
Jam. i. 21, “ Wherefore Jay apart all filthiness and 
superfiuity of naughtiness, and receive with meek- 
ness the engrafted word, which is able to save your 
souls,” 

The Remanists, on the other hand, assert. that 
Scripture is not the only rule of faith, but that tra- 
dition must be placed on the same footing, and re- 
ceived with equal reverence as the Bible; the un- 
written and the written Word being in their view of 
equal authority. The creed of Pope Pius IV. 
divides tradition into two kinds,—apostolical, which 
refers to doctrine; and ecclesiastical, which refers to 
ceremonies instituted by the church. Some Roman 
Catholic writers speak of three kinds of tradition,— 
divine, apostolical, and ecclesiastical. Divine tra- 
dition they regard as that which was delivered by 
Christ himself; apostolical, as that which the apos- 
tles received by inspiration; and ecclesiastical, as 
that which has been taught by the church. Besides 
adding tradition to Scripture, the Romish church 
adds to both the decrees of the church, and declares 
such decrees to be infallible. 

The question in dispute between Romanism and 
Protestantism as to the rule of faith, is not whether 
the Word of God is the rule, that being admitted on 
both sides, but what is to be regarded as the Word 
of God. Protestants believe that the Bible which is 
admitted to be the Divine Word, is the only certain, 
because the only inspired record of what Christ and 
his apostles taught, and therefore the only rule of 
faith. But Romanists allege that it is capable of 
proof, that many things were unwritten, as well as 
many things written, which Christ and the apostles 
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taught. Thus in regard to our blessed Lord, it is 
declared, John xx. 30, “And many other signs 
truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book.” And in re- 
ference to apostolic teaching Paul exhorts the Thes- 
salonian Christians, “Therefore, brethren, stand 
fast, and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by word, or our epistle.” In reply 
to this argument, it is readily conceded, that both 
Christ and his apostles taught many things orally, 
but the point in dispute is, as to the sufficiency of 
what was written. On this subject, John plainly 
states that while Jesus did many other signs than 
those which were written in his gospel, “These are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.” It is undoubtedly 
true, that if Christ and his apostles were alive, we 
would listen with equal reverence to’ their words 
whether given orally or in writing. But the Church 
of Rome cannot prove that her traditions were really 
delivered by Christ and his apostles, and, therefore, 
it is impossible to admit them to be possessed of 
equal authority with the written Word, which is 
capable of being shown by the most undoubted 
proofs to be the product of inspiration. The Bible 
alone contains what Christ and his apostles can be 
satisfactorily proved to have taught. 

The objections to tradition as along with the 
Bible the rule of faith, are thus siakoideily stated 
by Dr. Blakeney : 

“1. Tradition, according to the Romish scheme, 
was first oral, though afterwards committed to writ- 
ing in the works of the Fathers. The early Chris- 
tians wrote but little, on account of the persecution 
to which they were exposed. And what is found in 
the writings of the Fathers of the second and third 
centuries, has little reference to doctrines disputed 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics. Tradi- 
tion, therefore, for hundreds of years, was committed 
to mere report; and this it is which Rome receives 
with equal reverence as the written Word. So un- 
certain is report, that it has become even a proverb, 
‘that a story never loses in its carriage ;’ or, in other 
words, that it seldom retains its original character 
without addition. We have a remarkable instance 
in the Bible, in which report or tradition circulated 
a falsehood,—‘ Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he 
tarry till 1 come, what is that to thee? follow thou 
me. Then went this saying abroad among the bre- 
thren, that that disciple should not die: yet Jesus 
said not unto him, He shall not die; but, If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?’ 
(John xxi. 22, 23.) Surely we cannot build our faith 
on such an insecure foundation as this! 

“2, The Fathers whose writings, and the Councils 
whose decrees, are supposed to contain such an im- 
portant universal tradition, far from giving a unani- 
mous consent to Romish doctrine, scarcely consent 
in any doctrine. They have decidedly contradicted 
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each other, and even themselves. The Fathers of 
the second century held the personal reign of Christ ; 
those of the fourth century, condemned that doctrine 
as heresy. The Fathers, on several points, are op- 
posed to Romanism. They condemn the use and 


worship of images, at least the early Fathers. ‘They 
deny the canonicity of the Apocrypha. They advo- 
cate the reading and free use of Seripture. From 


their writings, we learn that the cup was given to 
the laity, that private masses are unlawful, and even 
Gregory the Great, Bishop of Rome, (if he can be 
called a Father,) denounced the assumption of uni- 
versal Bishop as antichristian. Where, then, is the 
universal tradition and unanimous consent of Fathers 
to Papal doctrine ? 

“3. Observe the difficulties connected with the 
Romish rule; ez zs not accessible to all. 
Catholic has the rule of his faith, who has not all 
the numerous and ponderous volumes written by the 
Fathers, and all the acts of councils. The careful 
reading of the Fathers occupied, it is said, Archbishop 
Usher twenty years!’ No Roman Catholic has exa- 
mined his rule of faith, who has not waded through 
In order to make any use of his 
rule, he must be acquainted with dead languages, 
and possess a considerable sum of money to purchase 
a library of ancient books. 

“4, Tradition is condemned by Christ,—‘But he 
answered and said unto them, Why do ye also trans- 
gress the commandment of God by your tradition 2 
‘Thus have ye made the commandments of God of 
none- effect by your tradition.’ ‘But in vain they 
do worship me, teaching for doctrmes the command- 
ments of men,’ (Matth. xv. 3, 6,9.) The Jews had 
added certain traditions to the written law; but that 
addition is censured by the Son of God.” 

Some Romish divines regard tradition as inferior, 
and others as superior, to the written word. Neither 


of these opinions is in accordance with the express 


decision of the council of Trent, which only makes 
tradition equal to Scripture. Before the sitting of the 
Tridentine council in 1545, the authority of tradition 
was a matter of mere opinion, but since that time its 
equa] authority with Scripture has become an article 
of faith in the Church of Rome. 

FAITHFUL, a name often used to designate true 
believers, in the early Christian church. 

FAKIRS, monks in India. They subject them- 
selves to the most severe austerities and mortifica- 
tions. Some of them vow to preserve a standing 
posture during their whole lives, supported only by 
a stick or rope under their armpits. Some mangle 
their bodies with scourges or knives. Others wander 
about in companies, telling fortunes, and in many. 
different ways deceiving the people. The word 
Fakir is derived from an Arabic term signifying 
“poor people,” and belongs rather to those monks 
in India who profess Mohammedanism, than to those 
who profess Hinduism. These devotees are restrict- 
ed to a life of poverty, and they go about asking 
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alms in the name of God. They allege that their 
mode of life is sanctioned by the saying of Moham- 
med,—‘ Poverty is my glory.” This class of monks 
appeared from the time that the faith of the Koran 
was corrupted by the new doctrines introduced after 
the conquest of Persia. They received also the name 
of DrRvISHES (which see), and in Persia that of 
Suris (which see). 

FAKONE, a district of country in Japan, in 
which there is situated a lake, at the bottom of 
which the Japanese believe is found a purgatory for 
children. On the shore of this Jake, as an old tra- 
veller tells us, are built five small wooden chapels, 
and in each sits a priest, beating a gong, and howl- 
ing a nimanda. “All the Japanese foot-travellers 
of our retinue,” says Kimpfer, “threw them some 
kasses into the chapel, and in return received each a 
paper, which they carried, bareheaded, with great 
respect, to the shore, in order to throw it into the 
lake, having first tied a stone to it, that it might be 
sure to go to the bottom ; which they believe is the 
purgatory for children who die before seven years of 
age. They are told so by their priests, who, for 
their comfort, assure them that as soon as the water 
washes off the names and characters of the gods and 
saints, written upon the papers above mentioned, the 
children at the bottom feel great relief, if they do 
not obtain a full and effectual redemption.” —Fakone 
is also the name of a temple in Japan, famous for its 
sacred relics. It contains the sabres of the heroic 
Camis (which see), still stained with the blood of 
those whom they had slain in battle; the vestments 
which were said to have been worn by an angel, and 
which supplied the place of wings; and the comb of 
Joritomo, who was the first secular emperor of the 
Japanese. 

FALD STOOL, a small desk sometimes used in 
the Church of England, at which the Litany is en- 
joined to be said or sung. In those churches which 
have a fald stool, it is generally placed in the middle 
of the choir, sometimes near the steps of the altar. 

FALDISTORIUM, a portable seat or chair in the 
Pope’s chapel at Rome. 

FALL OF MAN, the melancholy event which is 
recorded in Gen. iii., whereby man, through the se- 
ductions of the tempter, lost that perfect righteous- 
ness which he possessed at his creation, and became 
at once guilty, polluted, and miserable, exposed to 
all the miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the 
pains of hell for ever. The narrative of the fall as 
given by Moses is plain, simple, and touching. 
Various theologians, however, particularly in Ger- 
many, have denied the literal sense altogether, and 
viewed the whole history of the event as detailed by 
Moses in no other light than as a myth or fable, in- 
tended to teach us some important lessons, such as 
the danger of giving full rein to our appetites, and 
the necessity of subjecting them to the control of 
reason; the intimate connection between the intro- 
duction of vice into society, and the false refinements 
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which knowledge and civilization bring along with 
them; or the improper use which too many make of 
knowledge, rendering it an instrument of evil rather 
than of good. But on carefully perusing the narra- 
tive which Moses gives of the fall, we find it so in- 
terwoven with the whole Mosaic history, that it is 
impossible to regard the one portion as a myth, 
without attaching the same character to the whole. 
No attempt has ever been made to deny the lit- 
eral truth of the Pentateuch generally, and, there- 
fore, we are compelled to regard the fall of our first 
parents as a narrative of real events. And, besides, 
the whole of Scripture is evidently founded on the 
fall, as not an allegory, but a real event, which is 
both referred to, and reasoned upon, on this suppo- 
sition. If, therefore, the whole of Scripture be not 
one vast allegory, we must admit the reality of the 
fall. Both our Lord and his apostles evidently re- 
fer to it as an actual event. Even the infidel Bolin- 
broke saw clearly the impossibility of treating the 
fall as a parable. “It cannot,” he says, ‘be admit- 
ted by Christians ; for if it was, what would become 
of that famous text, Gen. ili. 15, ‘the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the head of the serpent,’ on 
which the doctrine of our redemption is founded ?” 
Traditions of the fall, approaching more or less to 

the Mosaic account, are to be found among all the 
heathen nations both of ancient and of modern times. 
The Greeks of antiquity had a fable of the garden of 
the Hesperides, which contained a’ tree on which 
hung golden apples, the possession of which con- 
veyed immortality. The tree was guarded by a 
serpent, who had the power of speech. <A very 
frequent mode of solving the problem. as to the in- 
troduction of evil into the world, has been, especially 
among Oriental nations, by the doctrine of fallen 
spirits, who either sinned spontaneously, or were 
tempted into rebellion by others. As examples of 
this mode of accounting for the fall, we may men- ° 
tion Loki among the Scandinavians ; Ahriman among 
the Persians; Typho among the Egyptians. “ Al- 
most all the nations of Asia,” as Von Bohlen, the 
German rationalist, confesses, “assume the serpent 
to be a wicked being, which has brought evil into the 
world.” The Hindu serpent is the type and emblem 
of the evil principle in nature; and as such we see 
it wrestling with the goddess Parvati, or trampled 
upon by the victorious Krishna. The fall of man 
is thus described in one of the old traditionary 
legends of the Hindus, quoted by Mr. Hardwick, 
in his ‘Christ and other Masters.’ “The Hin- 
dus appear to have identified the first man (Manu 
Swdyambhuva) with Brahmé himself, of whom, as of 
the primary cause, he was the brightest emanation: 
while Satartipd, the wife and counterpart of Manu, 
was similarly converted into the bride of the creative 
principle itself. Brahmé, in other words, was ‘con- 
founded with the male half of his individuality,’ so 
that the narratives which in sacred history relate to 
Adam and Eve, were not unfrequently transferred to 
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Brahmé and to his female counterpart,—Satartip4, 
or, according to a different form, Saraswatf. Brah- 
ma thus humanized is said to have become the sub- 
ject of temptation. To try him, Siva, who is, in the 
present story, identified with the Supreme Being, 
drops from heaven a blossom of the sacred vat'a, or 
Indian fig,—a tree which has been always venerated 
by the natives on account of its gigantic size and 
grateful shadow, and invested alike by Br&éhman and 
by Buddhist with mysterious significations, as ‘the 
tree of knowledge or intelligence’ (bédhidruma). 
Captivated by the beauty of this blossom, the first 
man (Brahma) is determined to possess it. He ima- 
gines that it will entitle him to occupy the place of 
the Immortal and hold converse with the Infinite: 
and on gathering up the blossom, he at once be- 
comes intoxicated by this fancy, and believes himself 
immortal and divine. But ere the flush of exulta- 
tion has subsided, God Himself appears to him in 
terrible majesty, and the astonished culprit, stricken 
by the curse of heaven, is banished far from Brah- 
mapattana and consigned to an abyss of misery and 
degradation. From this, however, adds the story, 
an escape is rendered possible on the expiration of 
some weary term of suffering and of penance. And 
the parallelism which it presents to sacred history is 
well-nigh completed-when the legend tells us further 
that woman, his own wife, whose being was derived 
from his, had instigated the ambitious hopes which 
led to their expalsion, and entailed so many ills on 
their posterity.” Among the ancient Germans, Faf- 
nur the serpent, which they believed to guard the 
treasure of Eden, is called the serpent of ‘the lime- 
tree, because it was under that tree that Siegfrid 
caught and ‘slew it. By a thousand different legends, 
in short, and mythical representations, we see the 
memory preserved among all nations of that great 
transgression, which brought death into the world 
and all our woe. 

FALLEN ANGELS. See AncELs (Evin). 

FAME (Lat. Fama), a deity worshipped by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. This goddess is men- 
tioned by Hesiod, and was worshipped by the Athe- 
nians. . Virgil represents her as the last of the 
gigantic Titans, and as reaching from earth to hea- 
ven; a winged monster with a piercing eye, and a 
million mouths, in every mouth a tongue. Ovid 
describes her palace as situated on a lofty tower, 
midway between earth and heaven. 

FAMILIARS OF THE INQUISITION, sibeers 
of the Holy Tribunal of the INQUISITION (which see), 
whose office it is to aid and assist in apprehending 
all such persons as are impeached, and carrying them 
to prison. These familiars are usually very nuimer- 
ous in those countries where the Holy Office is es- 
tablished. 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS. See ConsuLTER WITH 
FAMILIAR SPIRITS. 

FAMILISTS, a Christian seet which originated in 
the Netherlands in the sixteenth century. It was 


founded by Henry Nicolai or Nicolas, a native of 
Munster in Germany, who commenced his career in 
the Low Countries, whence he passed over to Eng- 
land in the reign of Edward VI., and joined the 
Dutch congregation in London. In 1555 he estab- 
lished a peculiar sect, to which he gave the name of 
Famalists or the Family of Love, declaring that he 
had a direct commission from heayen to teach man- 
kind that the whole of religion consists in the exer- 
cise of divine love; that everything else is of no 
importance, and that it matters not what views any 
man entertains of the character of God, provided 
only*his heart burns with a flame of holy love to the 
Supreme Being. Nicolai published a number of 
tracts and letters in Dutch for the instruction of his 
followers. In the preface to one of his tracts, he calls 
himself “the chosen servant of God, by whom the 
heavenly revelation should again be made known to 
the world.” The sect developed their peculiar opi- 
nions in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In 1575 
they laid before parliament a confession of their faith, 
along with a number of their books, and prayed for 
toleration. In 1580 the queen and her council under- 
took to suppress them, and accordingly, their books 
were ordered to be publicly burnt, and the society dis- 
persed, but they continued to exist in England till the 
middle of the following century, when they became 
absorbed in other sects.—A sect has existed for some 
years in England bearing the name of Agapemone or 
Family of Love, which, headed by a person of the 
name of Prince, who was once a clergyman of the 
Church of England, professes to hold all things in 
common, and to live together in love, in one common 
abode, regulated by their own private arrangements, 
and obeying implicitly the commands of their earthly 
superior. 

FAMILY WORSHIP, the worship of God in the 


family, a practice which has been observed by good 


men in every age. It appears to have formed a pro- 
minent part of the religion of patriarchal times, and 
it has subsisted in every period of the Christian 
church. ach family is a separate community, the 
most ancient form of society in existence, all the 
members of which are united together by the tender- 
est and most sacred ties. It is surely incumbent, 
therefore, on every family to acknowledge God in 
their domestic relation, and to praise him for the 
numberless blessings which in that relation they are 
permitted to enjoy. In the family is the closest, 
the most intimate, the most endearing society; a 
perfect identity of wants and necessities among all 
the members, and a closer union of interests than 
can possibly be found in any other situation. What 
more natural, therefore, than that they should bow 
together around the family altar, and offer up their 
united prayers to that gracious Being who expressly 
styles himself “the God of the families that call 
upon his name.” 

Family worship as usually conducted among 
Christian families consists of praise, reading a por- 
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tion of Scripture, and prayer, every morning and 
evening. Such exercises cannot fail, when accom- 
panied with the Divine blessing, to exercise a bene- 
ficial influence upon the minds and hearts of those 
who engage in them in a spirit of true piety, “A 
household,” says the Rev. Robert Hall, “in which 
family prayer is devoutly attended to, conjoined 
with the reading of the Scriptures, is a school 
of religious instruction. The whole contents of the 
sacred volume are in due course laid open before its 
members. They are continually reminded of their 
relation to God and the Redeemer, of their sins, and 
their wants, and of the method they must take to 
procure pardon for the one and the relief of the 
other. Every day they are receiving ‘line upon 
line, and precept upon precept.’ A fresh accession 
is continually making to their stock of knowledge ; 
new truths are gradually opened to their view, and 
the impressions of old truths revived. A judicious 
parent will naturally notice the most striking inci- 
dents in his family in his devotional addresses : such 
as the sickness, or death, or removal for a longer or 
shorter time, of the members of which it is composed. 
His addresses will be varied according to circum- 
stances. Has a pleasing event spread joy and cheer- 
fulness through the household? it will be noticed 
with becoming expressions of fervent gratitude. Has 
some calamity overwhelmed the domestic circle? it 
will give occasion to an acknowledgment of the 
divine equity; the justice of God’s proceedings will 
be vindicated, and grace implored through the blood 
of the Redeemer, to sustain and sanctify the stroke. 

“When the most powerful feelings, and the most 
interesting circumstances, are thus connected with 
religion, it is not unreasonable to hope that, through 
divine grace, some lasting and useful impressions 
will be made. Is not some part of the good seed 
thus sown, and thus nurtured, likely to take root and 
to become fruitful? Deeply as we are convinced of 
the deplorable corruption of the human heart, and 
the necessity, consequent on this, of divine agency 
to accomplish a saving purpose, we must not forget 
that God is accustomed to work by means; and 
surely none can be conceived more likely to meet 
the end. What can be so likely to impress a child 
with a dread of sin, as to hear his parent constantly 
deprecating the wrath of God as justly due to it; or 
to induce him to seek an interest in the mediation 


and intercession of the Saviour, as to hear him im- 


ploring it for him, day by day, with an importunity 
proportioned to the magnitude of the subject? Bya 
daily attention on such exercises, children and ser- 
vants are taught most effectually how to pray: 
suitable topics are suggested to their minds; suitable 
petitions are put into their mouths; while their 
growing acquaintance with the Scriptures furnishes 
the arguments by which they may ‘plead with 
God.” 

The regular exercise of family worship has been 
often found to have left the most durable religious 


impressions on the minds of the young, so that in 
after years, and when far separated, perhaps, from 
their early home, such impressions have been the 
means of preserving them in the hour of temptation, 
and leading them to walk with firmness, confidence, 
and comfort in the steps of a godly father or mother, 
who was wont often and affectionately to commend 
them to the keeping and the care of a covenant God. 

FANATICI, a name sometimes applied by the 
Latins to diviners. See DIviNATIon. 

FANATICISM, such an overwhelming impres- 
sion of the ideas relating to the future world as dis- 
qualities for the duties of life. “From the very nature 
of fanaticism,” as has been well remarked, “it is an 
evil of short duration. As it implies an irregular 
movement, or an inflamed state of the passions, when 
these return to their natural state it subsides. No- 
thing that is violent will last long. The vicissitudes 
of the world, and the business of life, are admirably 
adapted to abate the excesses of religious enthu- 
siasm. In a state where there are such incessant 
calls to activity, where want presses, desire allures, 
and ambition inflames, there is little room to dread 
an excessive attention to the objects of an invisible 
futurity.” 

FANATICS, a name given by the ancients to 
those who passed their time in temples (fana), and 
wrought themselves up into a state of religious 
frenzy in their devotions. Hence it is generally ap- 
plied to those who allow their zeal in religious mat- 
ters to outrun their judgment. See ENTHUSIASM. 

FANUS, a heathen deity, who protected travel- 
lers, and was also considered the god of the year. 
Macrobius says, that the Phoenicians represented 
him in the form of a snake with his tail in his mouth. 

FAQUL, a name given to the keepers of idols in 
the island of Madagascar. See MADAGASCAR (RE- 
LIGION OF). 

FAQUIRS. See Faxrrs. 

FARDH, a term by which the Mohammedans 
describe what is clearly declared in the Koran; and 
they consider any one to be an infidel who rejects it. 

FARNOVIANS, a sect of Socinians which arose 
in Poland in the sixteenth century. The head of 
the party was Stanislaus Farowski, in Latin Far- 
novius, who embraced the peculiar antitrinitar’an 
opinions of Peter Gonesius or Goniondzki, maintain- 
ing the existence of three distinct Gods, but that the 
true Godhead belonged only to the Father. The 
doctrine of the supremacy of the Father over the 
Son approached more nearly to the Aréan than the 
Socimian tenets, but it served as a transition to a 
complete denial of the mystery of the Trinity, as 
well as the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. he 
Reformed church of Poland suffered much from the 
progress of these opinions, and at length it split 
asunder into two parts. In 1565 the Antitrinita- 
rian church, or, as it was called by its members, the 
Minor Reformed church of Poland, was constituted, 
It had its synods, schools, and a complete ecclesias- 
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tical organization. The peculiarities of this body 
are thus sketched by the late Count Krasinski: 
“The principal tenets of that church, embodied in 
its confession, published in 1574, were as follow: 
‘God made the Christ, 7. e. the most perfect Pro- 
phet, the most sacred Priest, the invincible King, by 
whom he created the new world. This new world is 
the new birth, which Christ has preached, estab- 
lished, and reformed. Christ amended the old 
order of things, and granted to his elect eternal life, 
that they might, after God the Most High, believe 
in him. The Holy Spirit is not God, but a gift, the 
fulness of which the Father has granted to his Son.’ 
The same confession prohibited the taking of oaths, 
or suing before tribunals for any injury whatever. 
Sinners were to be admonished; but neither penal- 
ties nor any other kind of persecution were ever to 
be inflicted. The church reserved to itself only the 
right to exclude refractory members. Baptism was 
to be administered to adults, and considered as the 
sign of purification, which changes the old Adam 
into a heavenly one. The eucharist was to be un- 
derstood in the same manner as by the Church of 
Geneva. Notwithstanding the publication of this 
catechism, great differences of doctrine continued to 
prevail among the Antitrinitarians, who agreed only 
in one point, 7. ¢. the superiority of the Father over 
the Son ; but whilst some of them maintained the dog- 
ma of Arius, others went so far as to deny the divinity 
of Christ.” Farnovius, followed by a party, separated 
from the Antitrinitarians in 1568, and had many 
adherents, who were distinguished both for influence 
and learning. But on the death of Farnovius in 
1615, the sect was dispersed and became extinct. 

FASCELIS (Lat. fascis, a bundle), a surname 
given to the ancient heathen goddess Diana (which 
see), ‘because Orestes is said to have carried her 
image from Tauris in a bundle of sticks. 

FASCINATION. See ENCHANTMENTS, Drvi- 
NATION. 


FASCINUM, a name given by the ancient Ro- 


mans to the phallus or symbol of fertility, which was 
often hung round the necks of children as an amu- 
let, to protect them from evil influences. It was also 
placed in gardens, or on hearths for the same purpose. 

FASCINUS, a deity among the ancient Romans 
who was believed to protect from sorcery, witch- 
craft, and evil spirits. He was adored under the 
form of a phallus, which was supposed to be spe- 
cially effectual in warding off evil influences. Fas- 
cinus was worshipped in a peculiar manner by wo- 
men in childbirth. The vestal virgins had charge of 
the worship of this deity. Pliny tells us that the 
symbol of Fascinus was placed under the triumphal 
cars of generals to protect them from the injurious 
effects of envy. 

FASTI, the sacred books of the ancient Romans, 
in which were recorded the fast dies, or lawful 
days, that is, those days on which without impiety 
legal business might be transacted before the pretor. 
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These Fasti or tables contained a full enumeration 
of the months and days of the year, the various dates 
belonging to a calendar, and the various festivals 
arranged under their different dates. Several speci- 
mens of these Masti have been discovered, but none 
of them older than the age of Augustus. Before the 
practice was adopted of preparing such records, it 
was customary for the pontijices or priests to pro- 
claim, for the information of the people, the appear- 
ance of the new moon and the different festivals. 
FASTS, seasons of abstinence from food to a 
greater or less extent, intended to denote mourning 
or sorrow of any kind. It is not improbable that 
even in the earliest ages such a mode of expressing 
grief was frequently adopted, so that when we read 
of Abraham mourning for Sarah, and Jacob for 
Joseph, we may presume that fasting formed a part 
of the ceremonies observed on such occasions. But 
however extensively private fasting may have pre- 
vailed in the first ages of the world, no direct men- 
tion of public fasts occurs until the days of Moses, 
when we find him instituting the annual fast of the 
Jews called the Great Day of Atonement. (See 
ATONEMENT, Day or.) From that time fasts were 
frequently observed on special occasions. Thus 
Joshua and the elders fasted in consequence of the 
defeat at Ai, and the Israelites generally when op- 
pressed by the Philistines. When the Jews re- 
turned from the captivity in Babylon, Ezra pro- 
claimed a fast at the river Ahava, and afterwards 
various fasts were instituted which are still observed 
by the modern Jews. Extraordinary fasts also were 
observed by the Jews in seasons of impending cala- 
mity. \ Even the heathen Ninevites were called upon 
by their king to fast in consequence of the prophetic 
message of Jonah, that at the end of forty days, if 
the people repented not, Nineveh should be de- 
stroyed; and the extent to which this fast was 
carried is thus noticed in Jonah iii. 6, 7, “For 
word came unto the king of Nineveh, and he arose 
from his throne, and he laid his robe from him, and 
covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes. And 
he caused it to be proclaimed and published through 
Nineveh by the decree of the king and his nobles, 
saying, Let neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, 
taste any thing: let them not feed, nor drink water.” 
Besides these public fasts, the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures record numerous instances of private fasting. 
Thus, among many others, it may be noticed that 
David fasted and prayed during the sickness of 
his child, as we find mentioned in 2 Sam. xii. 16. 
In the days of our Lord this exercise was regarded 
as a special mark of a devotional spirit. Accord- 
ingly, the Pharisees fasted twice every week, on the 
second and the fifth days, priding themselves on the 
scrupulous exactness with which they observed this 
practice. On occasions of private fasting the Jews 
were clothed in sackcloth, with ashes strewed upon 
their heads, their eyes cast down to the ground, and 
their garments rent, while they carefully abstained 
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from food until the evening. The Pharisees at 
such seasons disfigured their faces, and assumed 
every appearance of negligence that men might 
see and admire their remarkable devoutness. Our 
Lord takes occasion, therefore, in his sermon on 
the mount, to reprove in strong language this 
spirit of ostentation as entirely opposed to the humi- 
lity which ought ever to characterise the true spirit- 
ual worshipper. The fast which is acceptable to 
God, according to the teaching of Christ, is not an 
outward display of sorrow, but inward repentance 
and godly contrition of heart. 

The early Christians breathed much of the spirit 
of their Master, and the fasts which they observed 
were of that simple unostentatious description which 
marked their whole conduct. They were wont 
from time to time to set apart special and extraor- 
dinary seasons which were entirely dedicated to fast- 
ing and exercises of devotion. The manner in which 
these fasts were observed is thus described by Dr. 
Jamieson: “These fasts being entirely private and 
voluntary, were more or less frequent, and of greater 
or less duration and austerity, according to the tem- 
per, habit, or outward circumstances of the indivi- 
dual who appointed them. Sometimes they were 
observed only on the anniversary of a birth-day ; by 
some they were practised at the beginning of every 
quarter; while others, again, found it expedient to 
renew them as often as once a-month, or even once 
a-week. In observing these fasts, the practice of 
the great majority was to abridge some of their daily 
comforts only, without subjecting themselves to the 
pain and inconvenience of total abstinence. Some 
refrained only from the use of flesh and wine ; some 
contented themselves with a light diet of vegetables 
or fruit. The Christians in colder latitudes often 
limited their want of food to a certain number of 
hours, while those in warmer climates continued 
their fasting to the close of the day. But whether 
the duration of their fasts was longer or shorter, and 
whether they maintained an entire or merely a par- 
tial abstinence from food, they considered it a sacred 
duty inflexibly to adhere to the time and the manner 
they had resolved on at the commencement. Thus, 
for example, Fructuosus, an eminent servant of Christ 
in Spain, being, along with two deacons of his church, 
apprehended on a Sabbath, because they refused to 
sacrifice to the gods, lay in prison for several days 
before they were brought to trial; and on the fourth 
day, he, together with his companions in distress, 
agreed to fast. arly in the morning, after they had 
resolved on this religious exercise, they were sum- 
moned to the presence of the magistrate, and as no- 
thing would shake their determination not to sacri 
fice, they were forthwith condemned to be burnt 
alive. While the martyrs were on their way to the 
amphitheatre, the multitude were loud and universal 
in their expressions of sympathy, especially with 
Fructuosus, whose conciliatory manners and bene- 
volent character had won him golden opinions, not 
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only with the Christian, but even the Pagan in- 
habitants of Tarracona, of which he was bishop; and 
while some of the crowd kindly offered him to drink 
from a cup of wine, mixed with spices, he declined, 
saying, ‘my fast is not yet ended,’—for it still wanted 
two hours of the entire day.” 

Our blessed Lord, while he declares his disappro- 
bation of the ostentatious fasts of the Pharisees, 
neither forbids nor even discountenances occasional 
fasts, if observed in a right spirit; on the contrary, 
in Matth. ix. 15. and xvii. 21, he indicates very 
plainly that there are peculiar occasions on which 
fasting is suitable, and may be profitable to the true 
Christian. Accordingly, the Saviour himself fasted 
on a solemn occasion. Thus it is said, Matth. iv. 2, 
that “he fasted forty days and forty nights” before 
being tempted by the devil. The apostles joined 
fasting with prayer, as we are told Acts xiii. 2, 3, 
“As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them. And 
when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away ;” xiv. 23, 
“ And when they had ordained them elders in every 
church, and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they believed.” 

In the age immediately succeeding that of the 
apostles, little importance appears to have been at- 
tached to fasting. Thus in the Shepherd of Hermas 
these words occur in reference to this religious exer- 
cise: “ Nothing is done, nothing is gained for virtue 
by bodily abstinence ; rather so fast that you do no 
wrong, and harbour no evil passion in your heart.” 
From Irenzeus we learn that, in the second century, 
the practice had been introduced of fasting before 
Easter ; and Clement of Alexandria speaks of weekly 
fasts. Epiphanius thus notices the custom 6f the 
church at the end of the fourth century: “In the 
whole Christian church the following fast days, 
throughout the year, are regularly observed. On 
Wednesdays and Fridays we fast until the ninth 
hour, (¢. @., three o’clock in the afternoon;) except 
during the interval of fifty days between Easter and 
Whitsuntide, in which it is usual neither to kneel 
nor fast at all. Besides this, there is no fasting on 
the Epiphany or Nativity, if those days should fall 
on a Wednesday or Friday. But those persons who 
especially devote themselves to religious exercises 
(the monks) fast also at other times when they please, 
except on Sundays and during the fifty days between 
Easter and Whitsuntide. It is also the practice of 
the church to observe the forty days’ fast before the 
sacred week. But on Sundays there is no fasting 
even during the last-mentioned period.” 

Hitherto fasting had been a strictly voluntary ex- 
ercise in the Christian church, and the practice does 
not appear to have been enjoined by ecclesiastical 
authority before the sixth century. The council of 
Orleans, however, A. D, 541, decreed that any one 
who should neglect to observe the stated times of 
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fasting, should be treated as an offender against the 
laws of the church. In the seventh century, again, 
the eighth council of Toledo condemns any who 
slould eat flesh during the fast before Easter; and 
in the following century the neglect of fasting at the 
stated seasons began to be punished with excommu- 
nication. The diet on fast days was restricted to 
bread, salt, and water. At a later period this severe 
restriction was to some extent relaxed, and permis- 
sion was given to use all kinds of food, except flesh, 
eggs, cheese, and wine; and still later the prohibi- 
tion was limited exclusively to flesh. 

In the Roman Catholic church a distinction is 
made between fasting and abstinence, different days 
being appointed for each of these exercises. On 
days of fasting one meal only is allowed in the 
twenty-four hours, but on days of abstinence, pro- 
vided they abstain from flesh and make but a mo- 
derate meal, a cold collation is allowed in the even- 
ing. Romanists are required to fast on every day 
throughout Lent, except on the Sundays, on Ember- 
days, on the vigils of the more solemn feasts, and on 
all Fridays except those which occur within the 
twelve days of Christmas, and between Easter and 
the Ascension. , Abstinence, on the other hand, is 
enjoined on all Sundays during Lent; St. Mark’s 
Day, if it does not fall in Easter-week; the three 
Rogation-days, all Saturdays throughout the year, 
and the Fridays already mentioned as excepted, un- 
less either happens to be Christmas-day. 

The fasts of the Greek church are very numerous, 
and kept with remarkable strictness. There are in 
all 226 days of fasting throughout the year, includ- 
ing the Wednesdays and Fridays of each week, 
which are regular fast-days. The Greeks regard 
Saturday as a feast-day like the Sabbath, thus differ- 
ing entirely from the Romish church, which observes 
it as a day of abstinence. In the Eastern church 
Lent is kept with peculiar strictness; the first seven 
days the people abstain from flesh only, and after 
this is ended, they are forbidden to eat not flesh only, 
but also fish, cheese, butter, oil, milk, and eggs, ex- 
cept on Saturdays and Sundays, which are not fasts 
but feasts. The Copts and Nestorians keep with 
very peculiar strictness the three days’ fast “of the 
Niuevites,” which precedes Lent, some haying even 
abstained from either food or water during the 
whole seventy-two hours. So scrupulous are the 
Greeks in observing their fasts, that not even the 
patriarch himself can give permission to any one 
to eat flesh if it be forbidden by the church. Be- 
sides the Wednesdays and Fridays throughout the 
year, they have four principal fasts ;—forty days 
before Christmas; forty days before Easter; the 
Lent of St. Peter, which commences at Whitsuntide, 
and ends on the feast of St. Peter; and the Lent of 
the Virgin, which begins on the 1st and ends on the 
15th August, which is the day of the Assumption. 
The fasts of the Armenian church, which are more 
numerous than those of the Greeks, are kept with 
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greater rigidity than any other church in the world. 
In many of the Reformed churches on the Continent 
Lent is the only fast which is observed, but in Pres- 
byterian churches, more especially those of Britain 
and America, all fasts and festivals, which are not 
enjoined in the Word of God, are discarded as sa- 
vouring of will-worship. 

The fast days observed in the Church of England 
are the forty days of Lent, including Ash-Wedues- 
day and Good Friday ; the Ember-days, the three 
Rogation-days, and all the Fridays in the year, ex- 
cept Christmas-day, if it fall upon a Friday; and 
the vigils of certain festivals. 

Fasting is a religious observance also among the 
Mohammedans, who have a great fast, which is kept 
in the month Ramazan, in commemoration of the 
Koran haying been communicated to Mohammed 
from heaven. In the course of this fast they must 
abstain from food every day from daybreak to sun- 
set. According to the Moslem creed, the requisites 
for a lawful fast are three: 1. The person must pro- 
fess Islmism; 2. he must have attained the age of 
puberty, which is fourteen in men, and twelve in 
women; and 3. he must be of a sound mind. The 
Mohammedans enumerate five conditions which must 
be observed in fasting, and ten defects which render 
it utterly useless. Besides the fast during Ramazan, 
there are some other days on which the more devout 
Moslems observe a voluntary fast. 

Among the Hindus fasting is accounted an impor- 
tant religious duty. The Institutes of Manu enjoin 
the Brahman student to beware of eating anything 
between morning and evening. On the same autho- 
rity, we learn, that “he who makes the flesh of an 
animal his food, is a principal in its slaughter; not a 
mortal exists more sinful than he who, without an 
oblation to the manes or gods, desires to enlarge his 
own flesh with the flesh of another creature: the 


‘man who performs annually for a hundred years an 


aswamédha or sacrifice of a horse, and the man who 
abstains from flesh meat, enjoy for their virtue an 
equal reward.” 

The Hindu Brahmans have their days of fasting, 
which they observe with the utmost strictness. The 
eleventh day after new moon, and the eleventh day 
after full moon, are observed as seasons of fasting, 
during which they give themselves to reading, medi- 
tation, and prayer, carefully abstaining from food 
both day and night. The worshippers of Shiva ob- 
serve a fast every Monday in November, when they 
eat no food all day. 

Even among the ancient heathens fasting was 
practised on particular occasions, Both Pythagoras 
and Empedocles prohibited all their followers from 
eating animal food. Jupiter had his stated fasts at 
Rome. Various kings and emperors also, for exam- 
ple Numa, Julius Ceesar, Augustus, Vespasian, and 
even Julian the Apostate, set apart special days for 
the observance of the sacred duty of fasting. A 
general fast was prorlaimed in honour of Ceres, which 
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was held every fifth year. In the Eleusinian mys- 
teries rigid fasts preceded the solemnities. 

FAST OF THE HOLY APOSTLES, a fast 
observed by the Greek church in imitation of the 
apostles, who they suppose prepared themselves by 
fasting and prayer for going forth to proclaim the 
gospel of Christ. This fast commences the week 
after Whitsuntide, and continues till the festival of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

FASTS OF THE CONGREGATION, seasons 
of fasting appointed by the Jews in ancient times, 
in consequence of any great calamity, such as a 
siege, pestilence, or famine. They were observed 
upon the second and fifth days of the week, the fast 
commencing an hour before sunset, and continuing 
till midnight of the following day. On these occa- 
sions they wore sackcloth next their skin, their 
clothes were rent, and they put on no shoes; they 
sprinkled ashes upon their heads, and neither washed 
their hands nor anointed their bodies with oil. They 
flocked to the synagogues in crowds, and offered up 
long prayers. Their countenances were grave and 
dejected, with all the outward signs of mourning and 
deep sorrow. 

FAST-SYNODS, a name given to Christian sy- 
nods in ancient times, which met on fast-weeks. 

FAT. The Hebrews were forbidden to eat the 
fat of beasts offered in sacrifice; but they were al- 
lowed to eat all the rest of the fat. The two kinds 
of fat are distinguished by Rabbi Bechai; “one as 
being separate from the flesh, and not covered by it 
as by a rind; the other as not separate from the 
flesh, but intermingled with it. The separate fat is 
cold and moist, and has something thick and gross 
which is ill digested in the stomach; but the fat 
which is united with the flesh is warm and moist.” 
The latter every one was at liberty to eat; but any 
person who should eat the former was to be cut off 
from among the people. Josephus says, that Moses 
forbids only the fat of oxen, goats, and sheep. ‘This 
coincides with the command given in Lev. vii. 23, 
“Speak unto the children of Israel, saying, Ye shall 
eat no manner of fat, of ox, or of sheep, or of goat.” 
The same view is taken by the modern Jews, who 
believe that the fat of the clean animals is allowed to 
be eaten, even that of beasts which have died of 
themselves. Michaelis tries to account for the pro- 
hibition of fat, by alleging that the design might be 
to encourage the use of olive oil instead of animal 
fat, and thus to promote agriculture among the He- 
brews. It is far more probable, however, that the 
cause is to be found in the injurious effects of animal 
fat, as an article of diet in warm climates, where it 
is often found to give rise to cutaneous diseases. 

FATALISTS, those who believe in stern immu- 
table fate or destiny. This doctrine is to be care- 
fully distinguished from that of predestination, of 
which, indeed, it is a complete perversion. The 
foreordination of God is the eternal purpose of an 
all-wise, all-merciful Being, but the eternal decrees 
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of fatalism are blind, unintelligent acts, which place 
evil and good on the same footing, and attribute the 
very sins of man to the eternal purpose of his Crea- 
tor. Fatalism was the favourite tenet of Moham- 
med, which he urged with the utmost earnestness 
upon his disciples, and clearly taught them in the 
Koran. The effect which this doctrine has over the 
character and conduct of the Moslem is thus deline- 
ated by an intelligent writer: “I can but remark 
how strikingly influential, on national character, the 
fatalism of the Koran has ever been. ‘ Allah is great 
—Allah is good—Allah has unalterably fixed every 
event. and circumstance in which his creatures are 
concerned. From his predetermination there is no 
appeal—against it there is no help. The chain of 
fate binds the universe.’ Such is the fatalism of 
the Koran; and it presents a melancholy picture of 
aright principle wrought out in error. It is an un- 
revealed predestination. It is the ‘natural man’s’ 
view of the sovereignty of God: a view which re- 
solves itself into the notion of a mere despotism. 
But however erroneous—however opposed to that 
revelation of Himself as the moral governor of the 
universe, which God has been pleased to bestow 
upon man, yet it does actually and effectually influ- 
ence the followers of the false prophet; and the 
charge which they bring against the professors of the 
true faith is, that their avowed principles have but 
little bearing upon their outward conduct. ‘You 
profess allegiance,’ they say, ‘to God as your sover- 
eign; but you seek to resist Him by your will. We 
recognise his will as manifested in his acts, and sub- 
mit.’ Hence, the Turks never commit suicide under 
distressing afiliction or reverses of fortune; such a 
thing is never heard of. They never mourn for the 
dead; they do not even murmur under the heaviest 
burthens of existence. ‘Allah is great—Allah is 
good,’ say they. An intelligent gentleman, Mr. La 
Fontaine, long resident in Constantinople, and fami 
liarized with everything Turkish, once mentioned to 
me a remarkable instance of this. A Pasha, with 
whom he had long lived on terms of intimacy, was 
possessed of an immense—a princely revenue, and 
was, moreover, the favourite of the Sultan. Under 
one of those sudden reverses of fortune so commonly 
connected with Turkish despotism—the result of 
caprice or intrigue—the Pasha was disgraced, and 
despoiled of every piastre. He was no longer the 
favourite of the Sultan—the world was no longer his 
friend. A few days after his misfortune, instead of 
flinging himself into the Bosphorus, or blowing out 
his brains with a pistol,—as many a nominal Chris- 
tian, under similar circumstances, would have done, 
—he was seen, with an unperturbed countenance, 
selling a few lemons at the corners of the bazaars of 
Constantinople. Mr. La Fontaine saw him so em- 
ployed, and actually purchased some of his little 
stock. He inquired whether he did not keenly feel 
this sad reverse ot fortune. ‘Not at all,’ said he, 
‘Allah is great—Allah is good. He gave me all 
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that I once possessed—he has taken it again; and 
le had a perfect and indisputable right to do so. I 
am well content.’ Mr. La Fontaine assured me that 
this was no singular instance of the powerful activity 
of the principles in which the Turkish mind is disci- 
plined.” 

Under the influence of a blind fatalism, the fol- 
lower of Mohammed rushes into the thickest of the 
fight, but it robs him of every motive to individual 
or social improvement. 

FATES, three sister goddesses among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, who were supposed to 
preside over and to regulate the whole destiny of 
man. They were called by the Greeks, Moire, and 
by the Latins, Parcew. They are generally described 
as the daughters of Jupiter and Themis. Among 
the Greeks their names were Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos; among the Latins, Nona, Decima, and 
Morta. The Fates are sometimes represented as old 
women, one holding a distaff, another a wheel, and a 
third a pair of scissors, thus indicating their office as 
spinning or weaving the thread of human life, and in 
due time snapping it asunder. They were believed 
to be inexorable to the prayers and tears of mortals, 
and their decrees to be immutable. Plato considered 
the Fates as denoting time past, present, and to 
come. A similar explanation was given of the DrEs- 
TINIES (which see) of the ancient Scandinavians. 

FATHER (Tuer). See Gop, TRINITY. 

FATHER or. tar HOUSE or JUDGMENT, 
a name given by the Rabbins to the SAGAN (which 
see), or second priest of the Jews. 

FATHERS, a term frequently used to denote the 
early writers of the Christian church. Those near- 
est the age of the apostles are called APosToLic 
FATHERS (which see). Sometimes the Fathers are 
divided according to the language in which they 
wrote, some being called G'reek, and others Latin 
Fathers. Another division is occasionally followed 
according to the date at which they flourished, those 
who lived before the council of Nice, A. D. 325, being 
termed Ante-Nicene, and those who lived after that 
council being termed Post- Nicene Fathers. No 
writers posterior to the twelfth century receive the 
name of Fathers. . 

Great difference of opinion has for centuries exist- 
ed, particularly between Romanists and Protestants, 
as to the importance and value of the writings of the 
Christian Fathers. That they contain much that is 
interesting and instructive is undoubted, particularly 
as throwing light upon the state of sentiment and 
feeling in the early ages of Christianity; but that 
they possess the slightest authority in fixing either 
the. doctrine or practice of the church, all Protes- 
tants, with the exception perhaps of the 'Tractarians 
of England, confidently deny. The Romish church, 
however, assigns to the Fathers a prominent place in 
their complicated rule of faith, ‘Thus in the Creed 
of Pope Pius IV., the Romanist is bound to declare, 
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Scriptures) otherwise than according to the unani- 
mous consent of the Fathers.” The writings of the 
Fathers are thus made to occupy a conspicuous place 
in that body of tradition, which Rome places on an 
equal footing in point of authority with holy Scrip- 
ture itself. But it unfortunately happens, that a 
great diversity of opinion exists among the Fathers 
as to almost every point of Christian doctrine, and 
on those topics which are involved in the Romish 
system, unanimity of sentiment does not exist among 
the Fathers, but the utmost variety and even opposi- 
tion of views is everywhere apparent throughout 
their writings. The truth of this remark is very 
strikingly shown in Isaac Taylor’s ‘ Aucient Chris- 
tianity.’ 

FATHERS or tHe CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
an order of monks collected in France by Ceesar de 
Bus in the sixteenth century, which employed itself 
in instructing the ignorant, and especially the young. 
It was enrolled among the legitimate fraternities by 
Clement VIII. a.p. 1597. Another order bearing 
the same name, and haying the same objects in 
view, was formed in Italy about the same time by 
Marcus Cusanus, a knight of Milan, and was ap- 
proved by the authority of Pius V. and Gregory 
XII. 

FATHERS OF THE ORATORY, an order of 
monks founded in Italy by Philip Neri, and publicly 
approved by Gregory XIU. a.p. 1577. They de- 
rived their name from the chapel or oratory which 
Neri built for himself at Florence, and occupied for 
many years. It is remarkable that the three most 
distinguished of the Romish writers on Church His- 
tory belonged to this order, Baronius, Raynald, and 


| Laderchi. The first named writer was an early pupil 


of Neri, and succeeded him as head of the order. 
The exercises of the Oratory were these :— When the 
associates were assembled, a short time was dedi- 


‘eated to silent prayer; after which Neri addressed 


the company. Next, a portion of some religious 
book was read, on which Neri made some remarks. 
After an hour occupied in these exercises, three of 
the associates successively mounted a little rostrum, 
and gave each a. discourse about half-an-hour long, 
or some point of theology, or on church history, or 
practical religion. The meeting then closed for the 
day. 

FATHERS or true ORATORY or tues HOLY 
JESUS, a French society of monks instituted in 
1613 by Peter de Berulle, a man of ability, who was 
afterwards raised to the dignity of a cardinal. This 
institution was intended to oppose the Jesuits, and, 
along with the Jansenist authors of the Port-Royal, 
produced several valuable works on science, litera- 
ture, and religion. The founder of the order, Berulle, 
was held in such estimation by the Queen of France, 
that Cardinal Richelieu is thought to have borne him 
a grudge on account of it. Hence his death in 1629, 
which was sudden, has sometimes been attributed to 
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Oratory, because they had no churches in which the 
sacraments were administered, but only chapels or 
oratories in which they read prayers and preached. 
Like the Italian order of the same name (see pre- 
ceding article), they devoted themselves to learning, 
not however limited to the history of the church, but 
extending to all branches of literature, both theolo- 
gical and secular. 

FATHERS OF SOMASQUO, a name given to 
the CLERKS (REGULAR) OF ST. MAJOLI (which see), 
from the town Somasquo, where their first general 
resided. 

FATIHAT (Arab. preface or introduction), the 
title of the first chapter of the Koran, which consists 
only of the following short prayer, “ Praise be to 
God, the Lord of all creatures, the most merciful, 
the King of the day of judgment. Thee do we wor- 
ship, and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us 
in the right way, in the way of those to whom thou 
hast been gracious; not of those against whom thou 
art incensed, nor of those who go astray.” This 
chapter is held by the Moharmmmedans in great vener- 
ation, and they are accustomed to repeat it fre- 
quently in their private devotions. 

FATIMAH, the daughter of Mohammed, born at 
Mecea five years before her father assumed to him- 
self the office of a reformer of religion. She married 
Ali, the cousin of the prophet, who had probably 
the best claim to succeed him, and besides, a large 
body of Mussulmans believe that Mohammed on his 
deathbed had made an express declaration in his fa- 
vour. The claims of Ali, however, chiefly through 
the influence of the prophet’s widow Ayesha, were 
set aside in favour of Abubeker, who was succeeded 
first by Omar, and then by Othman, and it was not 
until the murder of Othman that Ali succeeded to 
the Caliphate, and from his wife was named the Fati- 
mite dynasty of Iméms, or that line of princes which 
claimed to be directly descended from Aliand Fatimah. 
Of these Im4ms there were twelve, of whom Ali 
himself is counted the first, and Mehdi the last. The 
Schiites, including the Mohammedans of Persia, 
hold both Ali and Fatimah, as well as the twelve 
Im4ms, in the utmost veneration, while they regard 
Abubeker, Omar, and Othman, as usurpers of the 
Caliphate. Fatimah they venerate as a saint, and 
thus the system of the Schiites affords the only in- 
stance which occurs in Islamism of giving religious 
honour to a woman. 

FAUNA, a female deity among the ancient Ro- 
mans, to whom women offered sacrifice in private, 
calling her the good goddess. She was said to be 
the wife or sister of FAUNUS (which see), and, like 
him, to have the power of revealing the future. Some 
suppose her to have been identical with the Greek 
APHRODITE (which see), others with Cybele. 

FAUNALIA, festivals which were observed by 
the ancient Romans in honour of FauNus (which 
see), as the god of fields and shepherds. ‘They were 
kept by the country peasants with mirth and dancing. 


T'wo of these festivals are referred to by Ovid, the 
one as occurring in February, and the other in March. 
A lively description is given by Horace, of a third 
festival which was held on the Noues of December, 
when lambs and kids were offered in sacrifice to 
Faunus. 

FAUNI, rural deities among the ancient Romans, 
represented as monsters with bodies like goats, 
sharp-pointed ears, and horns on their heads. They 
inhabited the woods along with the nymphs and 
satyrs. 

FAUNUS, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Romans as the god of agriculture and cattle. He 
was also believed to give prophetic announcements 
of the future. The oracles which he and his wife 
Fauna gave forth were uttered, one near Tibur, and 
the other on the Aventine hill near Rome. When 
any one wished to consult the oracle, the ceremony 
commenced with the sacrifice of a sheep or other 
animal, when the skin of the victim having been 
stripped off, was spread out as a couch, on which 
the individual lay down to sleep, and the response 
of the oracle was given in a dream, or by a superna- 
tural voice. This god is often described as dwelling 
in woods, and sporting with nymphs and satyrs ; 
sometimes even various Faus are mentioned. In 
course of time this deity came to be identified with 
the Arcadian Pan. 

FAUSTITAS. See Fericitas. 

FAVOR, a fabulous deity of the ancient Romans, 
called sometimes the daughter of Fortuna, and re- 
presented with wings, and blind. 

FEAR. See Pavor. 

FEASTS. See Festrvats. 

FEATHERS TAVERN ASSOCIATION, a so- 
ciety of clergymen, gentlemen, and a few of the no- 
bility, formed in London towards the end of the last 
century. They met at the Feathers Tavern, and 
hence their name. Nearly three hundred clergy- 
men belonging to the Church of England were mem- 
bers of this association. Their object was the refor- 
mation of the Liturgy, and accordingly they signed 
a petition requesting the excision of the damnatory 
clauses in the Athanasian creed, and the relief of 
their consciences in the matter of subscription. A 
keen controversy arose on the subject, and the Fea- 
thers Tavern Association was in a short time put down 
by the force of public opinion. 

FEBRIS, the goddess among the ancient Romans 
who was believed to preserve her votaries from fever. 
No fewer than three sanctuaries were dedicated to 
her worship, where amulets were consecrated which 
had been worn during fever. 

FEBRUUS, an ancient Roman deity to whom the 
month of February was consecrated. The name of 
this god is derived from an old Latin word februare, 
to purify, and in connection. with purifications he was 
also regarded as a god of the lower world, and some- 
umes identified with Pluto. It was a peculiarity ot 
the worship of Februus, that on offering sacrifices to 
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FEEJEE ISLANDS (RELIGION OF THE) 


him, the people threw the ashes backwards over 
their heads into the water. 

FECIALES. See Ferranes. 

FEEJEE ISLANDS (REGION OF THE). These 
islands form a group of what are usually known by 
the name of the South Sea Islands, being situated 
in the Pacific Ocean, south of the equator. They 
were originally discovered by Tasman in 1643. The 
Feejee group comprises 150 islands, about 100 of 
which are inhabited by a population estimated to 
amount in all to 300,000. The people are divided 
into a number of tribes, which are quite independent 
of, and even bitterly opposed to, one another. They 
are a fierce and warlike people, addicted in their sa- 
vage state to CANNIBALISM (which see), and valuing 
the life of a human being at no higher price than a 
whale’s tooth. Several instances are on record of 
crews of vessels which happened to visit the islands 
having been murdered, and their bodies eaten by the 
natives. The heathen deities of this group of the 
Polynesian islands are very numerous. ‘The natives 
believe in a Creator, but trace their own origin to 
different gods, the greater number ascribing it to a 
deity called Ové. A certain female deity is said to 
have created the-Rewa people; and yet if a child is 
born in a deformed state, it is attributed to an over- 
sight of Ové. Another god called Ndengei is wor- 
shipped in the form of a large serpent, to whom the 
Feejeans believe that the spirit goes immediately 
after death for purification or to receive sentence. 
It is not permitted, however, to all spirits to reach 
the judgment-seat of Ndengei; for upon the road it 
is supposed that an enormous giant, armed with.a 
large axe, stands constantly on the watch, and ready 
to wound all who attempt to pass him. No wounded 
person can go forward to Ndengei, but is doomed 
to wander about in the mountains. An escape from 
the blows of the giant’s axe is ascribed solely to good 
luck. The natives in their heathen condition were 
addicted to many revolting customs, such as putting 
their parents to death when they were advanced in 
years, committing suicide, immolating their wives at 
the funeral of their husbands, and offering up human 
sacrifices. 

The first Christian mission to the Feejee islanders 
was undertaken in 1835, by the Rev. W. Cross and 
Rev. D. Cargill, two Wesleyan missionaries, who 
proceeded from Vavau, one of the Friendly Islands, 
to Lakemba, one of the Feejee group, a small island 
about twenty-two miles in circumference, and con- 
taining not more than a thousand inhabitants. On 
approaching the shore, the natives appeared to as- 
sume a warlike attitude, but the missionaries were 
permitted to land, and received by the chiefs ina 
friendly manner. Having settled with their families 
on the island, they commenced their labours among 
the people, and in a short time a number of the 
natives made an open profession of Christianity. 
The chief, who had at first shown the utmost appa- 
rent friendliness to the missionaries, now persecuted 
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the earliest converts. But notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition thus manifested, the truth made slow but 
steady progress, and in the course of a few years, 
with the aid of native teachers and preachers, the 
missionaries succeeded in introducing the gospel 
into various other islands of the Feejee group be- 
sides Lakemiba. These good men toiled with untir- 
ing perseverance in their Master’s cause, and not 
without the most gratifying success. In 1845, and 
in the following year, a religious movement began 
in Rewa, and speedily extended itself to others of 
the islands. It is thus described by Mr. Hunt, the 
biographer of one of the early missionaries: “ Busi- 
ness, sleep, and food were almost entirely laid aside. 
We were at length obliged almost to force some of 
the new converts to take something for the suste- 
nance of the body. Some of the cases were the most 
remarkable I have ever heard of; yet only such as 
one might expect the conversion of such dreadful mur- 
derers and cannibals would be. If such men mani- 
fested nothing more than ordinary feelings when 
they repent, one would suspect they were not fully 
convinced of sin. They literally roared for hours, 
through the disquietude of their souls. This fre- 
quently terminated in fainting from exhaustion, which 
was the only respite some of them had till they found 
peace. They no sooner recovered their conscious- 
ness than they prayed themselves first into an agony, 
and then again into a state of entire insensibility. 
The results of this work of grace have been most 
happy.. The preaching of the word has been at- 
tended with more power than before the revival. 
Many who were careless and useless have become 
sincere and devoted to God. The experience of 
most has been much improved, and many have be- 
come by adoption and regeneration the sons of God.” 
One of the most remarkable effects of this revival 
was the conversion of Varani, a chief of the most 
eruel and blood-thirsty character. Through the 
blessing of God upon the faithful preaching of the 
missionaries, this savage warrior became an eminent 
trophy of Divine grace, and until he was recently 
murdered, he maintained a consistent Christian life, 
recommending the truth as it is in Jesus to all with- 
in the sphere of his influence. ‘The work of conver- 
sion has been going steadily forward for a number of 
years, and although the Christians have suffered 
much from their heathen fellow-islanders, they have 
adhered with the most laudable steadfastness to their 
Christian profession, The result on the general ha- 
bits of the people has been of the most pleasing 
description. In proof of this we may cite the testi- 
mony of Mr. Young, who has lately returned from a 
visit paid to these islands at the instance of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society: “After visiting La- . 
kemba and Rewa, I proceeded to Bau, the capital of 
the country, and doubtless the deepest hell upon 
earth. Here I was shown six hovels in which 18 
human beings had recently been cooked, in order to 
provide a feast for some distinguished stranger, ana 
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the remains of that horrid repast were still to be 
seen. I next went to one of the temples, at the 
door of which was a large stone, against which the 
heads of the victims had been dashed, previous to 
their being presented in the temple, and that stone 
still bore the marks of bleod. I saw—but I pause. 
There are scenes of wickedness in that country that 
cannot be told. There are forms of cannibalism and 
developments of depravity that can never be made 
known. No traveller, whatever ay be his charac- 
ter, could have the hardihood to put on record what 
he witnessed in that region of the shadow of death. 
I went to see Thakembau, the king of Feejee. He 
received me with great politeness, and got up and 
handed me a chair; and his queen knowing I was 
from England, at once made me a comfortable cup 
of tea—a thing hardly expected in the palace of a 
cannibal king. Before I left, King George (of Va- 
vau) arrived at the palace, and I requested him to 
deal faithfully with Thakembau’s conscience, and I 
believe he attended to my request, and did it with 
good effect, and I hope the fruit of that visit will be 
found after many days. But notwithstanding the 
darkness and impiety, and sin and cannibalism in 
Feejee, a great work is being effected in that coun- 
try. The foul birds of night are hastening away, 
and the Sun of Righteousness is about to arise with 


majesty and glory in that benighted land. Much 
good has already been accomplished. We have 


3,000 of the people in church-fellowship ; 4,000 in 
the schools; and 6,000 regular attendants on the 
ministry. We have 50 native teachers, who are 
valiant for the truth, and who in different parts of 
the land are making known the power of Christ’s 
salvation.” 

Through the Divine blessing upon the indefatigable 
labours of the Wesleyan missionaries, the king made 
an open profession of Christianity on the 30th April 
1854, and the consequence has been, that many of 
the people also have joined the Christian church. 
The Church of Rome has made an attempt to obtain 
a footing here, as in other parts of Polynesia, but 
the Feejeans have resolutely declined hitherto to 
receive the Romish priests, and have manifested a 
growing attachment to the Word of God, and to the 
faithful and devoted men who labour among them 
in the simplicity of the gospel. By recent returns 
there are five stations in this group of islands, and 
fourteen missionaries, assisted by 490 native teachers, 
and evangelists are actively employed in diffusing 
a knowledge of Divine truth among this recently 
barbarous people. Churches have been gathered 
which contain nearly 3,000 members. The schools 
established on the different islands of the group num- 
ber 120, having upwards of 4,000 scholars. Thus to 
a great extent, by means of native agency, has this 
interesting cluster of islands been brought within the 
sphere of Christian ordinances, and numbers added 
to the true church of Christ of such as shail be saved. 

FEKI (rug Burxp MEN or), an order of blind de- 
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votees in Japan, instituted in A. D. 1150. It boasts 
of a legendary founder of the name of Feki, who, at 
the time of the civil war, which ended in the destruc- 
tion of that family, was taken prisoner by Joritomo. 
Notwithstanding repeated attempts at escape, he 
was very kindly treated, and was pressed to enter into 
the service of his captor. But not being able to 
look upon the destroyer of the Feki without an irre- 
sistible desire to kill him; not to be outdone in gen- 
erosity, he plucked out his eyes and presented them 
to Joritomo. ‘There is another, more ancient but 
less numerous, order of the blind, claiming as its 
founder a son of one of the emperors of Japan, who 
cried himself blind at the death of his beautiful 
princess. This last order is composed of none but 
ecclesiastics. The other order consists of secular 
persons of all ranks. Their hair is shaved close to 
the head, and, though they wear the usual dress ot 
laymen, they may be easily recognized. They are not 
supported by alms like many other devotees, but 
most of them are mechanics, who earn their liveli- 
hood by their own exertions. Such as have once 
been admitted members of this community can never 
renounce it. The general or superior of the order 
resides at Miaco. He is assisted by ten counsellors, 
who, along with him, have the power of life and 
death over the other members of the order, not, how- 
ever, without some restrictions. 

FELICITAS, the goddess of happiness among the 
ancient Romans, identical with the ewtychia of the 
ancient Greeks. A temple was built to her in Rome, 
B. ©. 75, which, however, was burnt down in the 
reign of Claudius Cesar. 

FERALIA, a festival of the ancient Romans, ob- 
served annually in honour of the manes of deceased 
friends and relations. It was instituted by Numa, 
and was thus observed during eleven days. ‘The 
family and acquaintances of the deceased went to 
the graves and walked round them, offering up pray- 
ers a'l the while to the gods of the infernal regions 
in behalf of their dead friends, who they believed 
were inhabiting Tartarus. An entertainment was 
then prepared, consisting partly of honey, wine, and 
milk, which was laid on a great stone, and of which 
the dead were supposed to partake. Flowers, also, 
frankincense, and other perfumes were provided ac- 
cording to the quality of the deceased. While the 
Feralia lasted the spirits of the dead were imagined 
to be permitted to revisit the earth, and to walk 
about the tombs, participating in the pleasures of 
the festival, In the course of the eleven days of the 
feast no marriages were allowed to be celebrated, 
and the worship of the other deities was suspended, 
all their temples being shut. It is said that the ob- 
servance of the Feralia having been neglected for 
some years, all the graves were seen on fire, and the 
spirits of the dead were heard during the night 
moaning and bitterly complaining of having been 
neglected. But upon the revival of the festival these 
prodigies immediately ceased. 


FERETRIUS—FESTIV ALS (Reriarovs). 


FERETRIUS, a surname of Jupiter, alleged to be 
derived from the Latin jferio, to strike, because it 
was customary among the ancient Romans, in tak- 
ing an oath, to call upon Jupiter to strike them dead 
if they swore falsely. 

FERLZ (Hat. holidays), a name given among the 
ancient Romans to all peculiar seasons of rejoicing, 
including sacred festivals or days consecrated to any 
particular god. ‘The Feriz were usually divided 
into two classes, the public and the private, the lat- 
ter being observed by individuals or families in com- 
memoration of some particular incident or event in 
their history, while the former were observed by the 
whole nation, the people generally visiting the tem- 
ples of the gods, and offering up prayers and sacri- 
fices. Some of the public festivals were regularly 
observed, and the date of their occurrence was 
marked in the Fast1 (which see), or public calen- 
dars. ‘These were termed Ferie Stative or stated 
holidays. Other public festivals were held annually, 
but not on any fixed day, and received the name of 
Ferie Conceptive. Both these kinds of holidays 
were kept with feastings and rejoicings of different 
kinds. But the most solemn class of Ferize were 
those which were appointed by the public authori- 
ties to be observed in consequence of some great 
national emergency or impending public calamity. 
These holidays were termed Feria Imperative. They 
were usually kept for several days. When a pro- 
_ digy occurred of ,a rain of stones, such as Livy sev- 
eral times records, erie were kept for nine succes- 
sive days. No lawsuits were allowed to be carried 
on during the public Feria, and the people were 
strictly enjoined to abstain from work under penalty 
of atine. It was frequently a subject of discussion 
with the old Roman casuists, what kinds of work 
might be lawfully performed on the public Feriz. 
The introduction of Christianity into the Roman 
Empire, and more especially its adoption as the re- 
ligion of the State, led to the abolition of the ancient 
Feri, and the substitution in their place, of Chris- 
tian festivals. 

FERIA LATIN &, a festival instituted by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, or, as Niebuhr thinks, at a much 
earlier period, in honour of the alliance between the 
Romans and the Latins. It was held on the Alban 
Mount, and was originally dedicated to the worship 
of Jupiter Latiaris. When a warlike expedition was 
to be undertaken, the general was not permitted to 
set out until he had observed the Latine. ‘This 
festival continued for several, generally six, days. 
An ox was usually offered in sacrifice by the 
Roman consul for the time, on the Alban Mount, 
amid assembled multitudes, who engaged in rejoic- 
ings of all kinds. On the two days immediately 
following the Latina, no marriages were allowed to 
be celebrated, these days being considered as sacred. 
The Ferize Latinze seem to have been observed by 
the Romans until the fourth century. 

FERIA SEMENTIV A, a single festival day 


observed by the ancient Romans in sced-time, for 
the purpose of praying for the blessing of the gods 
upon the seed sown. 

FERMENTARIANS. See Prozymires. 

FERONIA, an ancient female deity worshipped 
by the Sabines, and afterwards by the Romans. 
Some suppose her to have been the goddess of liber- 
ty, others of commerce, and others still of the earth 
or the lower world. 

FESOLI (CoNnGREGATION OF), an order of monks 
founded in the fourteenth century by Charles of 
Montegranelli. They were also called Mendicant 
Friars of St. Jerome. The founder lived among the 
mountains of Fesoli, about A.D. 1386, where he in- 
stituted this monastic order, which was approved 
first by Innocent VII., and afterwards confirmed by 
Gregory XII. and Eugene IV. 

FESSONIA (Lat. Fessus, wearied), an inferior 
goddess among the ancient Romans, who assisted 
those who were wearied. 

FESTIVALS (RExIGIous), ceremonies of rejoic- 
ing and thanksgiving to God. These appear to have 
been observed from the earliest times. The Sabbath, 
indeed, instituted by God himself before the fall, 
may be said to have been the first festival that ever 
existed. Next in antiquity to the Sabbath, though 
not of Divine appointment, was the feast of the 
new moon, or the beginning of the month. ‘This 
festival seems to have existed long before tlie time 
of Moses. It was proclaimed by the sound of trum- 
pets, and was chiefly observed by sacrifices addi- 
tional to those of other days. In the law of Moses, 
three great festivals were appointed to be observed 
annually by the ancient Hebrews. ‘These were the 
feast of passover, the feast of pentecost, and the 
feast of tabernacles; two of them lasting for seven, 
and one for eight successive days. At each of 
these great festivals, all the Jewish males were 


-bound to be present ; and to remove all apprehension 


as to the safety of their property or their families in 
their absence, God pledged himself so to operate 
upon the minds of their enemies that they should 
not even desire to invade their land during those 
festal seasons.. Though males were thus impera- 
tively enjoined to present themselves, females seem 
not to have been excluded from the feasts, particu- 
larly the passover. Both our Lord and his apostles 
regularly attended the great festivals of the Jews, but 
nowhere do we find any command in the New Tes- 
tament binding Christians in after-times to such 
observances. After the ascension of Christ, and 
even after the outpouring of the Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost, the apostles still continued, as long 
as they were allowed by the Jewish sanhedrim, to 
observe the various ecclesiastical as well as civil in- 
stitutions of their countrymen, aud to attend at the 
greater festivals. The same practice was followed 
by many of the earlier converts to the Christian 
faith, particularly those of them who had formerly 
belonged to the Jewish church, The spirit of Chris- 
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tianity, however, more especially as developed in 
the writings of the apostle Paul, was completely 
opposed to all such special times and seasons as had 
formed a part of the Jewish system. It claimed the 
whole life of the believer, and refused to coniine its 
ordinances either to a particular place or a particular 
time. And although it is an undoubted fact, that 
even at this early period Christians did select cer- 
tain days, which they associated with the great facts 
connected with the history of redemption, “it was 
only,” as Neander well remarks, “a descent from the 
elevation of the pure spirit, at which even the Chris- 
tian, still partaking of a double nature, cannot always 
sustain himself, to the position of sensuous weakness, 
—-a descent which must become the more necessary, 
in the same proportion as the fire of the first enthu- 
siasm, the glow of the first love, abated.” 

The festivals which were observed in the primi- 
tive church in the age which immediately succeeded 
that of the apostles, were limited to the weekly 
Christian Sabbath, and the festivals of Easter and 
Whitsuntide. The origin of these stated feasts is thus 
noticed by the distinguished German historian just 
quoted: “ The weekly and yearly festivals of the Chris- 
tians originated in the same fundamental idea, which 
formed the centre of the whole Christian life,—the 
idea of imitating Christ, the crucified and the risen, 
—imitating him in his death, by appropriating, 
through faith and repentance, the effects of his death, 
by dying to self and to the world,—imitating him in 
his resurrection, by rising with him, in faith, and 
through the power which he imparts, to a new and 
holy life, consecrated to God, commencing here in 
the germ, and unfolding itself to maturity in another 
world. Hence, the jubilee was the festival of the re- 
surrection; and the preparation for it, the remem- 
brance of Christ’s sufferings with penitence and cru- 
cifixion of the flesh, was the day of fasting and 
penitence. Accordingly, in the week, the jubilee or 
festival of joy was Sunday; the preparation for it 
were the days of fasting and prayer consecrated to 
the remembrance of the sufferings of Christ, and of 
what preceded them, on Thursday and Friday. Ac- 
cordingly, the yearly festivals were in remembrance 
of the resurrection of Christ, and of his works after 
his resurrection and ascension ;—the preparation for 
these, were the remembrance of Christ’s sufferings 
and the fasts.” 

In the beginning of the second century, we find at 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, the 
first instance of those festivals in commemoration of 
the death of the martyrs, which came to be generally 
observed in the early Christian church. These festi- 
vals were regularly held on the anniversary of the 
day on which the martyr had fallen (see ANNIVER- 
SARIES), and which, in the language of the period, 
was called his Brrrupay (which see). This natural 
expression of homage to the memory of Christian 
confessors, which originated in a feeling of ardent 
devotion to Christ, soon degenerated into a supersti- 
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tious veneration for all that belonged to these holy 
men, and at length the Festival of the Martyrs was 
instituted with the imposing ceremonial observances 
which the Church of Rome has connected with it. 

From the early history of the church, we learn, 
that down to the fourth century, the only festivals 
which were observed by the Christians were the 
Lord’s Day, Good Friday, Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
several anniversaries of the birthdays of martyrs. 
Augustine mentions all of these as the only festivals 
which were then regarded as having apostolic usage 
in their favour. But Christmas he considers as ot . 
later origin, and less sacred than the others. And 
this opinion is borne out by the fact, that the Ante- 
Nicene fathers are entirely silent as to the existence 
of such a festival in the church. It is probable, 
therefore, that the origin of the commemoration of 
the advent of our Lord, which is usually known by 
the name of Christmas, is to be dated posterior to the 
establishment of Christianity by Constantine the 
Great. 

From the fourth century the number of Christian 
festivals rapidly increased, so that Mosheim in- 
forms us that the number of feast-days in the sixth 
century almost equalled that of the churches. Not- 
withstanding, however, the growing tendency in the 
church to accumulate festivals in memorial of sacred 
events, we find Jerome refusing to acknowledge the 
authority of such observances, and asserting in plain 
terms, that “considered from the purely Christian 
point of view, all days are alike; every day is for the 
Christian a Friday, to be consecrated by the remem- 
brance of Christ crucified; every day a Sunday, since 
on every day he could solemnize in the communion 
the fellowship with Christ though risen.” Though 
such views were entertained by some of the more 
intelligent of the teachers of the church, the great 
mass of the people looked upon the multiplication of 
festivals with a favourable eye. Many professing 
Christians were found, both in the third and fourth 
centuries, manifesting a strong tendency to partake 
in the celebration of heathen festivals and of Jewish 
observances. Festivals were in process of time 
established in great numbers for particular saints, 
and more especially in honour of the Virgin Mary. 
In the seventh century a festival was instituted in 
honour of the wood of the cross on which the Saviour 
hung, and another in commemoration, not of one, but 
of all saints. It was at this period that Pope Boni- 
face IV., having obtained by gift the Pantheon at 
Rome, consecrated it to the honour of the Virgin 
Mary and all the martyrs, as it had before been 
sacred to all the gods, and particularly to Cybele. 
Then followed, in the tenth century, the annual fes- 
tival in memory of all departed souls. The original 
simplicity of Christian worship was now completely 
lost sight of, and the Church of Rome, desirous of 
attracting the favour and exciting the astonishment 
of the multitude, so rapidly multiplied the number 
of her festivals, that, in course of time, there was 


scarcely a single day which was not dedicated to 
one saint or another of her ample calendar. The 
Roman breviary contains formularies adapted to 
these days, and along with a history of each saint, 
gives the prayer by which, on his own day, and 
sometimes in his own church, he is to be invoked. 
The Greek church has been equally lavish in the ap- 
pointment of her sacred seasons. It is said that 
there is not a day in the year which is not in that 
church either a fast or a festival. Among the Moham- 
medans there are two great festivals in the year, the 
Little Beiram and the Great Beiram. The lesser of 
these two follows immediately upon the expiration 
of the fast of Ramazan, and continues for three days, 
but the greater takes place on the tenth day of the 
last month of the year, continuing also for three 
days. Among the ancient Scandinavians there were 
three great religious festivals in the year; Yule, 
celebrated annually at the winter solstice, in honour 
of Frey or the sun, in order to obtain a propitious 
year and fruitful seasons ; another festival instituted 
in honour of Goa or the earth, and held at the first 
quarter of the second moon of the year ; and a third 
instituted in honour of Odin, and celebrated at the 
beginning of the spring. There were also some feasts 
in honour of the other gods, and they were often mul- 
tiplied on occasion of particular events. 

Numerous and often splendid festivals have formed 
distinguishing features both of ancient and of modern 
heathenism. In the Pagan systems of antiquity we 
meet with lunar and solar, vernal and autumnal fes- 
tivals; festivals commemorative of national bless- 
ings; and festivals of many kinds dedicated to the 
gods. The Greek festivals bore throughout a cheer- 
ful aspect, while those of the Egyptians and Romans 
were characterized by gravity, and even mystery. 
In every nation of modern heathendom, festivals, 
both regular and occasional, are observed, which are 
not unfrequently seasons of the most boisterous 
mirth and unrestrained enjoyment, accompanied with 
sacrifices to the gods, and religious ceremonies of 
different kinds. 

FETES DE DIEU (Fr. Feasts of God), a so- 
lemn festival in the Romish church, instituted for 
the performing a peculiar kind of worship to our 
Saviour in the eucharist. It is observed on the 
Thursday after the octaves of Whitsuntide. This 
festival is said to have owed its origih to Pope Ur- 
ban IV., in A. D, 1264, and the office for the solem- 
nity is ascribed to Thomas Aquinas. In conse- 
quence of the political commotions of the time, the 
bull appointing this festival was not universally 
obeyed. It was confirmed, however, in A. D. 1311, 
by the general council of Vienne under Pope Cle- 
ment V.; and in A. p. 1316, Pope John XXII, to 
heighten the solemnity, added an octave to it, and 
ordered the holy sacrament to be carried in proces- 
sion. 

FETIALES, a college of Roman priests, whose 
duty it was to take special care that, in all public 
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transactions with other nations, the public faith 
should be maintained inviolate. The first institu- 
tion of this order was attributed to Numa. When 
the Romans had sustained a real or imaginary in- 
jury at the hands of a neighbouring nation, four fe- 
tiales were despatched to claim redress, and these 
four chose one to act as their representative. This 
deputy proceeded to the confines of the offending 
tribes, dressed after a peculiar fashion, having a white 
woollen garland bound round his head, along with a 
wreath of sacred herbs, which were required to be 
gathered within the enclosure of the Capitoline hill. 
Before crossing the border of the land from whose 
people redress was to be sought, the ambassador 
offered up an earnest prayer to Jupiter for success, 
solemnly declaring, at the same time, that he had 
been sent on no unjust or unreasonable errand. He 
then crossed the border, and entered the country to 
which he had been sent. To the first person whom 
he might chance to meet, he uttered the same state- 
ment which he had already addressed to Jupiter, 
repeating it to the sentinel at the gate of the city, 
and afterwards to the magistrates in the forum, in 
the presence of the assembled people. Having de- 
livered his message, he waited for thirty days in the 
place to obtain an answer, and if in the course of 
that time no satisfactory reply was received, the 
deputy pronounced a solemn denunciation, and leay- 
ing the town he returned to Rome to render an ac- 
count of his proceedings to the senate, who, of 
course, regulated their future conduct by his report. 
On hearing the state of matters, the whole case was 
deliberately weighed, and if it was resolved to wage 
war, the fetial deputy returned forthwith to the 
border of the enemy’s country, and throwing a spear, 
pointed with iron or smeared with blood, made a so- 
lemn declaration of war in the name of the Roman 
people upon the inhabitants of that land. Consider- 
able doubt has been entertained as to the precise 
number of which the college of the Fetiales consisted. 
Some have supposed them to amount to twenty, se- 
lected from families of rank, and appointed, not for 
a time only, but for life. 

FETISH-WORSHIP. The word fetesh, which is 
derived from the Portuguese fetisso, an oracle, or 
revelation of the gods, is applied to the superstitions 
of the Negroes on the Senegal ; and fetishism may be 
defined as. the worship rendered to objects of art 
or nature, to animate or inanimate bodies, or their 
qualities. The term fetish was first brought into 
use by De Brosses, in his treatise ‘Du Culte des 
Dieux Fetiches,’ published in 1760. Fetish wor- 
ship may be said to be the religion of the va- 
rious countries of Western Africa, and it is found 
also among various Indian tribes of North America. 
Mr. Wilson, who has long resided as a missionary 
on the West Coast of Africa, gives a minute and in- 
teresting account of the nature and uses of a fetish. 
« A fetish may be made of a piece of wood, the horn 
of a goat, the hoof of an antelope, a piece of metal 
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or ivory, and needs only to pass through the conse- 
erating hands of a native priest to receive all the 
supernatural powers which it is supposed to possess. 
It is not always certain that they possess extraordi- 
nary powers. They must be tried, and give proof 
of their efficiency before they can be implicitly 
trusted. 

“Tf aman, while wearing one of them, has some 
wonderful escape from danger, or has had good luck 
in trade, it is ascribed to the agency of his fetish, 
and it is cherished henceforward as a very dear 
friend, and valued beyond price. On the other hand, 
if he has been disappointed in some of his specula- 
tions, or been overtaken by some sad calamity, his 
fetish is thrown away as a worthless thing, without, 
however, impairing his confidence in the efficacy of 
fetishes in general. He has simply been unfortunate 
in haying trusted to a bad bone, and with unimpaired 
confidence he seeks another that will bring him bet- 
ter luck. 

“ Where a person has experienced a series of good 
luck, through the agency of a fetish, he contracts a 
feeling of attachment and gratitude to it; begins to 
imagine that its efficiency proceeds from some kind 
of intelligence in the fetish itself, and ultimately 
regards it with idolatrous veneration. Hence it 
becomes a common practice to talk familiarly with 
it as a dear and faithful friend, pour rum over it as a 
kind of oblation, and in times of danger call loudly 
and earnestly upon it, as if to wake up its spirit and 
energy. : 

“The purposes for which fetishes are used are 
almost without number. One guards against sick- 
ness, another against drought, and a third against the 
disasters of war. One is used to draw down rain, an- 
other secures good crops, and a third fills the sea 
and rivers with fishes, and makes them willing to be 
taken in the fisherman’s net. Insanity is cured by 
fetishes, the sterility of women is removed, and there 
is scarcely a single evil incident to human life which 
may not be overcome by this means; the only con- 
dition annexed is that the right kind of fetish 
be employed. Some are intended to preserve life, 
others to destroy it. One inspires a man with cou- 
rage, makes him invulnerable in war, or paralyzes 
the energy of an adversary.” 

Fetishes bear different names, being sometimes 
called grisgris, and at other times jujus. ‘The latter 
is the name applied to them in Old Calabar. There 
are various classes of fetishes, personal, house- 
hold, and uational. They are found ina great diver- 
sity of forms, but the most usual shape is that of the 
heads of animals or of human beings, and almost 
always supplied with a large pair of horns. 

The practice of Fetish-worship is universal in 
Western Africa. “One of the first things,” says 
Mr. Wilson, “which salutes the eyes of a stranger, 
after planting his feet upon the shores of Africa, is 
the symbols of this religion. He steps forth from 
the boat under a canopy of fetishes, not only as a 
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security for his own safety, but as a guarantee that 
he does not carry the elements of mischief among 
the people; he finds them suspended along every 
path he walks; at every junction of two or more 
roads ; at the crossing-place of every stream ; at the 
base of every large rock or overgrown forest tree ; 
at the gate of every village ; over the door of every 
house, and around the neck of every human being 
whom he meets. ‘They are set up on their farms, 
tied around their fruit trees, and are fastened to the 
necks of their sheep and goats, to prevent them from 
being stolen. Ifa man trespasses upon the property 
of his neighbour, in defiance of the fetishes he has 
set up to protect it, he is confidently expected to 
suffer the penalty of his temerity at some time or 
other. If he is overtaken by formidable malady or 
lingering sickness afterward, even should it be after 
the lapse of twenty, thirty, or forty years, he is 
known to be suffering in consequence of his own 
rashness.” 

This species of worship has its foundation in the 
principles of the human constitution. It is simply 
the worship of nature, not in its grandest and most 
sublime aspect as it is seen in the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, but in the common objects that 
everywhere present themselves around us. The fet- 
ish is to be found in some form or other in all su- 
perstitions, and whether in the sunny regions of the 
south, or in the cold, barren regions of the north, it 
invests with the idea of the supeimatural the in- 
dividual objects as well as the complex phenomena 
of nature. Mr. Cruickshank, in his work enti- 
tled ‘ Highteen Years on the Gold Coast of Africa,’ 
thus adverts to the origin and operation of Fet- 
ish-worship among the Fantees: “They believe 
that the Supreme Being, in compassion to the hu 
man race, has bestowed upon a variety of objects, 
animate and inanimate, the attributes of Deity, 
and that He directs every individual in the choice 
of his object of worship. This choice, once made, 
the object becomes the ‘Souman,’ or idol of the 
individual. It may be a block, a stone, a tree, a 
river, a lake, a mountain, a snake, an alligator, a 
bundle of rags or whatever the extravagant imagi- 
nation of the idolater.may pitch upon. From the 
moment that he has made his choice, he has recourse 
to this god of his in all his troubles. He makes ob- 
lations to it of rum and palm-oil; he lays offerings 
before it of oil and corn; he sacrifices to it fowls and 


goats, and sheep, and smears it with their blood; _ 


and as he performs these rites, he prays it to be pro- 
pitious to him, and to grant him the accomplish- 
ment of his petition. These rites and supplications 
are directed exclusively to his idol, without any ul- 
terior reference in his mind to the Supreme Being. 
During their performance the idolater is sometimes 
wrought up to a high pitch of excitement, and, under 
the influence of his phrenzy, deludes himself with 
the idea that his idol has mysteriously communi- 
cated with him, and granted an answer to his prayer, 
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He is thus directed, by an extraordinary self-delu- 
sion, to the adoption of some ceremonious rite ; from 
the performance of which he expects to obtain the 
object of his wishes. Nothing can exceed the absur- 
dity of these rites. They have no reference what- 
ever to the subject of petition as a means to an end. 
To restore to health a sick child, to shield from dan- 
ger a friend engaged in some perilous enterprise, or 
to draw down destruction upon an enemy, the idolater 
may, perhaps, surround his house with a string of 
withes, hang up some filthy rags to the branch of a 
tree. or naila fowl to the ground by means of a stake 
driven through its body.” 

The fetishmen are a regular and numerous order, 
whose whole aim is, by a series of artful contrivances 
and deceptions, to acquire and preserve a complete 
ascendency over the ignorant and superstitious peo- 
ple. When a young person aspires to this office, he 
is put under the care of some old adept in the art, 
and subjected to a system of careful discipline and 
training. Before being selected, however, even as a 
candidate, the youth is tested as to his power of car- 
rying on the wild, protracted dance, which is consi- 
dered as a necessary part of the religious rites, and a 
means of exciting themselves to frantic madness be- 
fore giving forth the oracles of their god. Besides 
acquiring skill in the use of herbs for the cure of 
diseases, they make themselves masters of all sorts 
of juggling tricks, and like the fortune-tellers of our 
own country, acquire a thorough knowledge of all 
the facts connected with the histories of the leading 
individuals and their families, and by this means they 
excite the wonder of their dupes, and prepare them 
for yielding a ready belief to all that shall be said. 
All this intimate acquaintance with the domestic 
affairs of the people, they pretend to have received 
from their god after consulting him with offerings and 
sacrifices, accompanied with a number of ceremonies, 
which are fitted to impose upon the credulous. ‘To 
lend additional effect to their superstitious rites, 
they generally select as the scene of their operations 
some dark shady grove apart from the haunts of men, 

To give the reader a vivid conception of the 
power which these fetishmen exercise over the 
minds of the ignorant populace, we select the graphic 
description which Mr. Cruickshank gives of the 
fetish situated at Mankassim, formerly the head- 
quarters of the Fantee power—a fetish regarded as 
the most powerful deity in the whole country. “No 
fewer than five priests minister at the altar of this 
great fetish. Their numbers enable them to bring 
into operation a more complicated and better ar- 
ranged machinery for carrying on their tricks; and 
their acknowledged superiority over all other fetishes, 
and the consequent estimation in which they are 
held by the general body of fetishmen in the coun- 
try, give them advantages in procuring information, 
which individual fetishmen do not always possess. 
They are seldom consulted in the first instance. It 
is only when the matter is of moment, or after other 


fetishmen have failed to give satisfaction, that they 
are applied to; so that before the appeal is made to 
them, they have enjoyed opportunities of making 
themselves acquainted with the circumstances of 
each case, and are fully prepared to give their an- 
swer. But they take care to surround themselves 
with every concomitant calculated to inspire awe and 
fear in the minds-of those who consult them. Their 
temple is a deep gloomy recess of the forest, where 
the overhanging foliage is so dense, that scarcely a 
single ray of light can penetrate it, and where there 
is no difficulty in concealing the accomplices of their 
artifice. Into this den they convey their dupes 
blindfolded; and amidst strange unearthly noises, 
which, to the bewildered senses of the poor terrified 
idolaters, seem at one time to issue from the bowels 
of the earth, and at another time to rush through the 
air, they make their sacrificial offerings and in- 
vocations to their god whom they have come to 
consult. The confused ubiquity of the dismal 
sounds which assail the ears, and make the hearts 
of the wretched worshippers quail, is accounted for 
by a band of accomplices being stationed around, 
some in holes underground, and some among the 
tlie leafy branches of the trees, and all bellowing out 
the most unearthly cries and groans, which a long 
practice in this villanous deception has enabled them 
to utter. When they have sufficiently subdued the 
minds of their unhappy victims by this discordant 
concert, and when by violent dancing and wild and 
convulsive struggles they have aroused their god to 
attention, they propound to him the object of their 
visit. It is not always, however, upon the first ap- 
plication that he will deign a response. This inat- 
tention or rather the contemptuous neglect of the 
fetish, is interpreted by the priest in the way most 
accordant with his own wishes. The applicants, it 
may be, are told to wait for a more propitious mo 


ment, to observe a religious fast, to appease by 


offerings the evil spirits, or to bestow a richer gra- 
tuity upon the priests. It matters little to those 
hard-hearted men that they give their dupes long 
and fruitless journeys in vain. They know that 
what is obtained with difficulty, is prized propor- 
tionally, and they take care that the favours of their 
fetish shall not be lightly esteemed. When every 
penny has been got from their victims, which they 
can, either by cajolery or by threats, extort, an an- 
swer to their petition is resolved upon, and delivered 
with all those imposing artifices, which they so well 
know how to assume.” 

A few years ago a deeply interesting train of 
events occurred in the Fantee country, which deserve 
notice as having proved the deathblow of fetish wor- 
ship in that district of Western Africa. The Wes- 
leyan Methodists having established a mission among 
the Fantees, the Rev. Mr. Freeman was selected as 
their missionary. In the course of his operations he 
established a school, and a small body of Christian 
converts at a village called Assafa, not far from the 
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great fetish of Mankassim to which we have already 
referred. The fetishmen were annoyed at the settle- 
men of a Christian community in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sacred grove. But what more 
especially roused their indignation was, the circum- 
stance of one of the converts having shot a- deer 
within the precincts of the sacred grove, and thus 
openly and manifestly insulted their deity. Enraged 
at this act of the grossest sacrilege, the fetishmen 
culled upon the Fantee chiefs to protect the religion 
of their country. A meeting of the chiefs was ac- 
cordingly held, and a resolution taken that they 
would mutually support one another in avenging the 
next insult which should be offered to their god. 
An opportunity soon occurred of carrying out their 
resolution. An inferior fetishman openly embraced 
‘Christianity, and joined the Christian settlement. 
Full of zeal, and anxious to show his contempt of 
the idol, he along with two other converts went 
and cut some sticks in the sacred grove. On learn- 
ing the daring offence which had thus been com- 
mitted, Adoo, the leading Fantee chief, summoned 
his retainers, and attacked the Christian settlement, 
seized and bound the converts, and carried them 
captive to Mankassim. The British authorities im- 
mediately interposed, demanded the liberation of the 
prisoners, and summoned Adoo to appear at Cape 
Coast Castle and answer for his conduct. Adoo 
hesitated, but at length agreed to appear, provided 
that his trial took place at Anamaboe, and not at 
Cape Coast Castle. The trial accordingly was gone 
through, and terminated in a sentence being pro- 
nounced adjudging him to pay a sum by way of com- 
pensation for the injuries done to the Christians and 
their settlement, while the Christians, on the other 
hand, were required to pay compensation money for 
the insults done to the fetishmen through their 
fetish. For a considerable time Adoo refused to 
fulfil his part of the sentence. The chiefs, however, 
began to dread the consequences of this obstinacy on 
the part of their chief, and the influence of the fetish- 
men was now so evidently on the decline, that it 
was deemed necessary to adopt some extraordinary 
measures with the view of retaining their power. 
Impressed with the urgency of the crisis, a number 
of fetishmen and fetishwomen met during the night 
in a lonely spot near Anamaboe, and laid a plan to 
poison four influential persons, two of them office- 
bearers in the Wesleyan church, in order that their 
sudden death might be attributed to the wrath of the 
fetish, and might thus strike terror into the minds of 
all classes. This nefarious project, however, was 
never carried into execution, having been divulged 
to the authorities by one of the parties who was pre- 
sent at the midnight meeting. Adoo was at length 
persuaded to obey the summons of the governor, and 
the matter in dispute was finally settled by the com- 
plete submission of the haughty chief. But no 
sooner was this trial concluded, than a serious charge 
was brought forward by the authorities against the 


Fetishmen of conspiracy to poison four persons. 
This was followed by a demand that the chiefs 
should bring into court the fetishmen of their 
several districts. The affair was thoroughly sifted, 
and the accusation fully proved to the satisfaction 
even of the chiefs, who were so enraged that they 
wished the guilty priests to be put to death. A 
milder sentence, however, was pronounced. ‘The 
fetishmen were condemned to be publicly flogged, 
and to be imprisoned for five years, while the fetish- 
women were sentenced to imprisonment for only two 
years. The spectacle which was now witnessed by 
the people in the market-place of Cape Coast, of tle 
once venerated and even dreaded fetishmen being 
subjected to the degradation of public whipping, 
proved the ruin of fetish worship in the Fantee 
country. The altar of the great fetish who had 
been worshipped for ages was now deserted, and the 
sacred persons of the fetishmen were no longer of 
any account. 

FETVA. No act of the Mohammedan government 
in Turkey is readily obeyed unless declared to be in 
strict conformity with the Koran, and obligatory 
therefore upon all the faithful. This sanction is 
called Fetva; and for a long period the right of 
granting it has been exclusively exercised by the 
Sheik-ul-Islam, who usually consults the College of 
Ulemas before coming to a decision upon the mat- 
ter. This privilege has never been resisted but on 
one occasion by Mourad 1V., who boldly decapitated 
one of them for opposing his will. They have some 
times used the Fetva to dethrone Sultans, and deli- 
ver them over to the fury of the Janissaries. All 
new laws, and even the question of peace and war, 
must await the sanction of the Sheik-ul-Islam. 

FEUILLANS, a reformed order of Cistertian 
monks, founded by an abbot of a monastery named 
John de la Barriere, in the end of the fifteenth century. 
The friars of this order were taught to lead a most aus- 
tere and abstemious life, their diet being restricted to 
bread, pulse, and water. Pope Gregory XIII, 
hearing of the remarkable improvement which Bar- 
riere had introduced among the Cistertians, sent 
him a letter of congratulation, and founded a monas- 
tery on the same principle at Rome. Sixtus V. and 
Clement VIII. also expressed their approbation of 
the Feuillans, and in consequence the congregation 
gained ground particularly in France. But like 
monastic orders generally, they gradually declined. 
They considered themselves as under the special 
protection of the Virgin Mary, and therefore they 
wore a white habit. 

FEUILLANTES, an order of nuns established 
on the same principles, and about the same time as 
the order of FEUILLANS. (See preceding article.) 

FIANCELS, a ceremony of BETROTHMENT 
(which see), as practised in the Romish church, after 
which an oath was administered to the man by 
which he bound himself “to take the woman to wife 


within forty days, if holy church will permit.” 
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FICHTE (Tur System or). This eminent Ger- 
man philosopher, who was born at Rammenan, a vil- 
lage of Lusatia, in 1762, may be considered as having 
given rise to a speculative school of theology in Ger- 
many. His peculiar doctrines were developed in his 
Wissenschaftslehre, or doctrine of science, which is 
dedicated to an examination of the foundation and es- 
sence of knowledge. This he considers as self-con- 
sciousness—the Ego, not viewed as an individual, but 
as generalized and absolute, in short, as God. In this 
absolute Ego are included Thesis, Antithesis, and 
Synthesis. “It is from this principle,” says Dr. 
Kahnis, “that Fichte endeavours to deduce all facts 
of consciousness, and that with mathematical evi- 
dence. The method proceeds thus :—that out of the 
thesis an antithesis is brought forth, which forces to 
a synthesis, until out of this synthesis a new anti- 
thesis is produced, until all antitheses are produced, 
until all antitheses are exhausted. This is not, of 
course, the place for bringing out in detail the results 
of the Wissenschaftslehre. Like Kant, Fichte dis- 
tinguished between theoretical and practical reason. 
In the theoretical reason, the Kgo affirms itself to be 
determined by the Non-Eigo; in the practical reason, 
the Non-Ego is itself affirmed and determined by the 
Ego. The Ego affirms the Non-Ego opposed to it, 
in order to prove itself to be the absolute deed which 
again removes the limit which itself had put. Theory 
has thus its foundation in practice. The absolute 
Ego has a logical’existence only; it exists only in a 
multitude of finite Egos, the aim and end of which is 
to raise themselves legally and morally into a uni- 
versal Ego. This universal Ego is humanity. The 
history of humanity is pervaded by a progress, in 
which the Ego more and more proves itself to be 
the absolute power. This moral progress Fichte 
called ‘God.’” This system is in its nature tho- 
roughly subjective; all outward objective being en- 
tirely disappears. In this transcendental Idealism, 
the theology of the ILLumrnists (which see) of the 
middle of the last century reached its height. The 
whole universe is made the product of the Ego or 
thinking subject. 

FIDELES (Lat. the faithful), a name applied in 
the early Christian church to the believing or. bap- 
tized laity, in contradistinction to the clergy and the 
catechumens. In this sense the word frequently 
oceurs in the ancient liturgies and canons. The 
Romish church considers the whole world as divided 
into two classes, the jfideles or faithful, and the iji- 
deles ov unfaithful; the former term being applied to 
those alone who are within the pale of her commu- 
nion, and the latter to all who are beyond it. 

FIDES (Lat. faithfulness), a goddess among the 
ancient Romans, whom they held in high estimation 
as a personification particularly of public faith, to 
which they attached the utmost importance as a na- 
tional virtue. A temple to this deity stood on the 
Capitol at Rome, said to have been built by Numa 
Pompilius. Her priests were clothed in white robes. 
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FIDIUS, the son of Zeus or Hercules, a Pagan 
deity worshipped by the ancient Romans and Sa- 
bines, and regarded as the patron and protector of 
the good faith which should reign between them. 
A festival in honour of the god was observed an- 
nually on the Nones of June. Ovid says that Fi- 
dius was also called Sancus and Semo. 

FIENDS. See AncEes (Evi). 

FIERTE, a privilege enjoyed formerly by the 
archbishops of Rouen in Normandy, in consequence 
of the miraculous deliverance, which, according to 
an old legend, St. Romanus accomplished from a 
dragon which infested the neighbourhood. The 
manner in which he is said to have efiected the 
miracle was simple enough. The saint stripping 
off his stole, put it round the neck of the dragon, and 
gave the monster in charge to a condemned male- 
factor, whom he had brought along with him for the 
purpose, and whom he ordered to lead it into the 
town where it was burned in the presence of thie 
assembled inhabitants. The malefactor obtained his 
pardon in reward for the bold feat. And in order to 
keep up the remembrance of this wonderful deliver- 
ance, a custom was long preserved in the district, of 
bestowing pardon every year on Ascension-Day, 
upon a criminal who might happen to have been con- 
demned to death for any crime whatever, provided 
only that he should assist to carry in procession the 
shrine which was called the Fierte of St. Romanus, 
The particulars of this ceremony are thus given by 
an old author: “St. Owen, Chancellor of France, 
succeeded St. Romanus in the see of Roan, and to 
perpetuate the remembrance of this miraculous deli- 
verance from the dragon, and put the faithful in 
raind yearly to renew their acknowledgments for so 
great a benefit, by prayers and thanksgivings, ob- 
tained of King Dagobert, in favour of the archbishop, 
dean, canons, and chapter of Roan, leaye and power 
to choose yearly in their chapter, on the day of the 
ascension of our Lord, what prisoner soeyer, and for 
whatsoever cause he might be detained, and to deli- 
ver him from gaol, and obtain his being entirely 
acquitted, and never prosecuted for any crime com- 
mitted before. This privilege has often been con- 
firmed by the kings of France, and has been enjoyed 
by the archbishop, dean, canons, and chapter of 
Roan, fully, peaceably, and without any opposition. 
Not one year passed without their delivering a cri- 
minal out of prison, except in cases of high treason : 
and as no prisoner had been delivered by them, 
whilst Richard King of England and Duke of Nor- 
mandy was himself detained, they got leave to set 
two at liberty the year following. So inviolably has 
that privilege been kept, that no accident whatever 
could interrupt this prerogative of the chapter, not 
even the captivity of a king, who was their duke and 
lord. The criminal is always delivered in public; 
in the presence of all the town, and with great so- 
lemmnity. Thirteen days before the feast of the 
Ascension, four canons and fon chaplains wearing 
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their surplices and amisses, their usher, or verger, 
going before them, proceed to the great chamber 
of the parliament, and to the bailiffs court, and 
court of aids, where they summon and charge the 
king’s officers to stop, and cause to be stopped, all 
further proceedings against any criminals detained 
in the king’s prisons, till their privilege has had its 
full etect. On Rogation Monday two canons in 
priestly orders go to the prisons, accompanied by 
two chaplains, the verger of the chapter, and a 
notary, who is also a priest; they receive there the 
depositions of those who lay claim to partake in the 
privilege; this they are employed in till the day of 
the Ascension; on which the prisoners are re-exa- 
mined, and asked whether they persist in their con- 
fessions, or have a mind to add any thing to them: 
this being done, about seven in the morning of the 
same day, all the canons who are priests meet in the 
chapter-house, call on the Holy Ghost to direct them 
in their choice, and solemnly swear, that they will 
not reveal any part of the depositions of the crimi- 
nals. ‘The depositions are read, they pitch upon the 
prisoner to be delivered, write his name on a paper 
sealed with the chapter’s seal, and send it by a 
chaplain in his surplice and amisse to the parliament, 
which is met to expect their nomination, and having 
received it, form a decree, which orders, that the 
prisoner chosen by the chapter shall be delivered up, 
to enjoy the privilege of St. Romanus’s shrine, he 
and his accomplices. They are accordingly set free 
and out of prison, the depositions of all the other 
criminals are burnt upon an altar in sight of all the 
people. hen the procession begins, in which the 
dragon under St. Romanus’s feet, is carried on a 
long pole. ‘The shrine of the saint is also carried. 
The prisoner newly delivered, bareheaded, bears the 
first supporter; and those who have been set at 
liberty the seven preceding years help to carry it, 
each holding a lighted taper in his hand. The pro- 
cession ended, mass begins, during which the pri- 
soner kneels before each canon, begs pardon for his 
crime, and is exhorted by them to repentance and 
amendment of life. After mass the delivered crimi- 
nal is brought to the house of the master of St. Ro- 
manns’s confraternity, where, though he should be 
never so poor, he is feasted with the utmost magni- 
ficence. Next morning he appears before the chap- 
’ ter, and, kneeling in the presence of the whole con- 
gregation, he is reprimanded according to the 
heinousness of his crime, by one of the canons de- 
puted for that purpose, and put in mind of giving 
thanks to God, to St. Romanus, and to the Chapter: 
Finally, having engaged himself by a solemn promise, 
to come himself, or send another, each of the seven 
following years, with a lighted taper, to tlie proces- 
sion, he goes to confession to the penitentiary of the 
cathedral, and receives the absolution of his sins.” 
The ruling idea of this legend may possibly have 
been derived from a custom of the Jews of having 
a malefactor set free at the feast of the Passover. 


FIFTH-MONARCHY MEN, a sect of enthu- 
siasts which arose in England in the seventeenth 
century, soon after the restoration of Charles II. 
They were headed by one Venner, who taught that 
Jesus Christ would personally descend from heaven, 
and establish a new and heavenly kingdom, a fifth 
universal monarchy, on the earth. They raised an 
armed insurrection, when Venner, with his small but 
determined band, proclaimed the fifth monarchy, 
filled London with alarm, and fought with a courage 
which has seldom been equalled, and probably never 
surpassed. The greater number of this sect perished 
either by the sword or on the scaffold. 

FIKOOSAU, a mountain in Japan, to which an 
order of Jammabos or monks go in pilgrimage once 
a-year,—an extremely difficult task, on account of 
the precipices with which it abounds. This moun- 
tain is believed to be a sort of test by which to 
try the character of a man, for if a wicked person 
should venture to undertake the pilgrimage, the 
devil would enter into him on his first attempt to 
ascend the sacred hill. See JAMMABOS. 

FILIOQUE (Lat. and from the Son), an expres- 
sion which was inserted in the Niceno-Constantino- 
politan creed, at the third council of Toledo, a. p 
589, in opposition to those who held that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father only. The council 
by this addition meant to declare, that the Holy 
Spirit, in the constitution of his Person, proceeds 
from both the Father and the Son. The alteration, 
which was probably intended to show a strong oppo- 
sition to the ARIANS (which see), though it com- 
menced in the Spanish church, was soon afterwards 
adopted by the churches of France and Germany. 
In A. D. 767, the Eastern accused the Western 
churches of heresy on this point, and not only so, but 
they charged them also with sacrilege in corrupting 
the creed of the universal church by adding the words 


Jilioque, “and from the Son,” to the article concern- 


ing the Holy Spirit. The controversy on this point 
became more violent in the ninth century. Some 
French monks residing at Jerusalem as pilgrims, 
chanted the creed in their worship, with the addi- 
tion of filioque. The Greeks were indignant at this 
interpolation, as they called it, and the Franks ac- 
cordingly despatched one of their number on the 
subject into France, A. D. 809, to claim the protec- 
tion of the Emperor Charlemagne. ‘The matter was 
in consequence discussed in the council of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and also at Rome, in the presence of the 
Pope. Leo III. approved of the doctrine of the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit from the Son, as well as 
from the Father, but disapproved of the alteration of 
the Creed by the introduction of the word jilioque, and 
decided that the obnoxious expression should be gra 
dually permitied to fall into disuse. PopeJolm VIL, 
however, went still further, calling the doctrine in- 
volved in the words filioque, blasphemy. The inser- 
tion of the expression was finally adopted by Pope 
Nicholas I., and continues to be maintained by the 
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Latin churches, while it is as keenly opposed by the 
Greek and all the other Eastern churches. The 
latter adhere to the strict statement as given in John 
xv. 26, “which proceedeth from the Father ;” but 
the former, along with all Protestant churches, re- 
ceive the statement with the addition of the words 
filioque, “and from the Son,” justifying themselves 
not by the express words of Scripture, but by deduc- 
tions drawn from the statements of Scripture. It 
is admitted, on all hands, that the procession of the 
Spirit is nowhere literally asserted in the Word of 
God, but it is alleged by the Western churches that 
the doctrine, though not asserted, is plainly implied. 
Thus the Spirit is called the Spirit of the Father, and 
he is with equal distinctness called the Spirit of the 
Son, as in Gal. iv. 6, “And because ye are sons, 
God hath sent forth: the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying, Abba, Father ;” and Rom. viii. 9, “But 
ye are not in the flesh, but inthe Spirit, if so be that 

_the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” In 
consequence of proceeding from the Father, the 
Holy Spirit is said in Scripture to be sent by 
him. But our Lord also speaks of the Holy Spirit 
as the Comforter whom he himself would send. Thus 
John xy. 26, “But when the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from the Father, even 
the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father, 
he shall testify of me;” and John xvi. 7, “ Never- 
theless I tell you ,the truth; It is expedient for you 
that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 
him unto you.” Such are the arguments by which 
the Western church defends herself for deviating 
from the language of the East, and of the ancient 
creeds—arguments which, it may be observed, are 
wholly inferential, and rest therefore for their valid- 
ity on the well-known and universally admitted rule 
of Scripture interpretation, that legitimate infer- 
ences from Scripture are to be held of the same au- 
thority as Scripture itself. 

FILLES-DIEU (Fr. Daughters of God), an order 
of nuns in France who devote themselves to visiting 
the sick. They repeat the penitential Psalms once 
a-week, Another religious order bearing this name 
was formed in the thirteenth century, which after- 
wards became merged in the order of FoNTEVRAUD 
(which see). 

FINGERS OF MOUNT IDA. See Dacrytt 
ID#1. 

FINNS (RELIGION OF THE). The Finns, or in- 
habitants of Finland, are a peculiar race of people 
in the North of Europe. Formerly they belonged 
to Sweden, but in 1809 their country was ceded to 
Russia, under whose dominion it still continues. 
The Finns are a race by themselves, and their lan- 
guage, as well as some other peculiarities, seem to 
indicate that they are of Asiatic origin. It was not 
till the twelfth century that attempts were made to 
convert this people to the Christian faith, and their 


_sensible forms. 


ancient complicated mythology did not fully suc- 
cumb to Christianity till the sixteenth. It would 
appear that in the earliest ages of the history of 
Finland the people worshipped natural objects under 
All nature was regarded as ani- 
mated; the sun, the earth, the sea, each was a liy- 
ing, sacred being. In course of time, however, a more 
modified system of things began to prevail. The 
various departments of nature were no longer viewed 
as in themselves gods, but as many of them presided 
over by certain deities or genii, having bodies and 
souls like human beings, while many more were 
without form or substantial framework of any kind. 
Each of these deities had a special charge over which 
he exercised an independent rule. With sucha mass 
of deities independent of each other as this system 
of mythology involved, it might appear at first sight 
altogether unlikely that the Finns would ever recog- 
nize one Supreme Divinity, to whom all beings, both 
in heaven and earth, are subject. But this idea 
seems to have, in process of time, fully evolved it- 
self, and the various steps by which the conception of 
one God was reached may be seen in the word Jumaia, 
which is found in the Finnish runes bearing these 
three significations, the material sky, the sky-god, 
and the Supreme Being. The word in its derivation 
is drawn from a root signifying thunder, that pheno- 
menon in nature which, above all others, was fitted 
to strike awe into the mind of a northern savage. 
When Jumala came-at length to be limited in its 
signification to the Supreme Deity, the other mean- 
ings were gradually lost sight of, and other words 
were devised to denote them. Thus the material 
sky was called Tazvas, and the god of the sky Ukko, 
an old man, a title originally applied as a term of 
respect to any of the gods, but afterwards limited tothe 
god of the sky, the most eminent of the order of Fin- 
nish deities. Ukko is known among the Finns by a 
great variety of names and titles, all of them expres- 
sive of the high functions which, as regulating the 
great phenomena of nature, he is called to discharge. 
He sits enthroned on a cloud in the midst of the 
heavens, bearing the firmament on his shoulders. 
He wields mighty thunderbolts, and armed like a 
brave warrior, the lightning is his sword, the many- 
coloured arch of heaven is his bow, and like the 
Scandinavian Thor, he brandishes a formidable ham- 
mer. 

Independently of the sky-god Ukko, each of the 
heavenly bodies had its own presiding deity who 
dwelt in a magnificent palace, and regulated all the 
movements of the planet over which he ruled. . Kért 
presided over the dawn, the goddess Udutar over 
fogs and mists. The water-god, represented as an 
old man clothed in a robe of foam, and with a beard 
of grass, was called Ahti, and his spouse, Velldmo. 
The venerable pair inhabit their palace at Ahtola, at 
the bottom of the sea, while the other water-gods, 
his companions, are not only found in the sea, but 
in rivers, fountains, and lakes, generally disposed to 
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be friendly to man; but others of them wicked and 
mischievous. Maan-emo, mother of the earth, was 
a powerful goddess, said by some to be the wife of the 
sky-god Ukko. Many were the deities who had the 
charge of different kinds of grain, and who were ear- 

nestly invoked by the tillers of the soil. But the gods 
' who were more especially held in veneration were 
the forest deities, the chief of whom was Tapio, de- 
scribed as “a tall slender old man, wearing a dark 
brown beard, a high-crowned hat of fir-leaves, and a 
coat of tree-moss.” The ambrosial drink of this 
wood-god and his spouse Mielikki, was liquid honey, 
and for a draught of this delightful beverage, the 
tired hunter often longed and prayed. But besides 
the forest gods, who were generally mild, gentle, and 
kind-hearted, the Finns had also their forest demons, 
who, though few in number, were active in doing 
mischief. The chief of these demons was Hiisi, 
who was the Finnish devil, who had his abode in 
the depth of the forest glade, and whose special de- 
light it was to do injury to men. It is said of him 
by Castren, an able writer on the Mythology of the 
Finns, “He has only three fingers on each hand; 
but his fingers are furnished with sharp nails, where- 
with he rends those who fall into his power.” This 
evil spirit sends diseases and calamities of every kind 
throughout the earth. 

Like many other Pagan tribes, the Finns seem 
to have recognized some sort’ of existence after 
death. On the graves of their dead they laid food and 
clothing, axes, knives, and warlike implements of 
various kinds, evidently impressed with the idea that 
such articles might be of use even to those who had 
quitted this mortal scene. Some supposed the dead to 
be furnished with new bodies, while others imagined 
that they became impalpable spirits, which none but 
the Shamans were privileged to see, though they 
were believed to wander about amid the darkness and 
storms of night. The general impression, however, 
was, that the dead were enemies of the living, and, 
therefore, they thought of them with dread, and 
adopted various ceremonies, with the view of propitiat- 
ing them, or preventing their return to this world. 
It is a curious fact, that, notwithstanding the awe in 
which the Finns of ancient times held the dead, they 
not unfrequently resorted to them for counsel and 
assistance. The same practice still prevails among 
the SHAMANISTS (which see) of the North, who be- 
lieve that when their Shamans or priests fall into a 
trance, they are wandering through the realms of the 
dead, and receiving there information which they 
could never have obtained upon the earth. In the 
most ancient times the dead were believed by the 
Finlanders to dwell in their graves for ever. After- 
wards, however, the notion came to be entertained, 
that they inhabited Tuonela, a sort of subterranean 
world over which Tuoni reigned, but never does the 
idea of a system of rewards and punishments seem 
to have occurred to the Finns in their Pagan state. 

In addition to gods and goddesses, the Finnish my- 


thology recognized also various Haltiat or spiritual 
powers as presiding over all objects in nature. Sev- 
eral beasts and birds were worshipped by the Finns, 
but they were particularly addicted to the worship of 
the bear—a species of idolatry which prevailed at one 
period extensively inthe North. This sacred animal 
was called Ohto, and received the titles of the Apple 
of the Forest, and the Pride of the Thicket. Among 
birds, the wild-duck, the eagle, and the cuckoo, and 
among insects, bees and butterflies, were esteemed as 
sacred. Of trees, the oak and the mountain-ash were 
viewed as particularly holy. Rude stones and rocks 
were also worshipped by the more remote Finns and 
Lapps. The stone idol they termed the Storjunkar or 
great ruler; they offered sacrifices upon it, generally 
the rein-deer, and prostrated themselves before it in 
certain mountainous districts, far from the ordinary 
dwellings of men. This worship, which is even at 
this day prevalent in some parts of Finland, is a relic 
of the idolatry which was once common to the Nor- 
wezians, as well as the Finns and Lapps. 

The complicated system of Pagan worship, which 
we have thus rapidly sketched, continued to prevail 
among the Finns down to so late a period as the twelfth 
century. At length the conversion of this singular 
people was undertaken by Eric IX., king of Swe- 
den, whosé zeal for the Church of Rome has given 
him a place in the calendar. Believing that more 
peaceful means would be unsuccessful, the enthu- 
siastic monarch resolved to enter upon a warlike 
crusade for this purpose. He was accompanied in 
his expedition by Heinrich, bishop of Upsal. A 
singular circumstance concerning Eric, when engaged 
in his religious war against the Finns, is thus noticed 
by Neander: “ Kneeling down to thank God, after 
having won a battle, he was observed to be profusely 
weeping; and being asked the reason, confessed that 
it was for pity and commiseration at the fate of so 
many who had fallen in the fight without being bap- 
tized, and were consequently lost when they might 
have been saved by the holy sacrament.” Having ef- 
fected the conquest, the warlike monarch compelled the 
vanquished nation of the Finns to profess Christian- 
ity, and they were put under the charge of the bishop 
of Upsal, who had been concerned in the holy war 
againstthem. But as their new ecclesiastical ruler 
treated the Finnish Christians with the utmost 
harshness and severity, he was himself massacred, 
and the pontiff Hadrian IV. enrolled him among the 
saints. For a long period Paganism and Christianity 
struggled for pre-eminence in Finland. By the in- 
fluence of the Swedes the Protestant church, which 
had been established under Gustavus Vasa, A. D. 
1526, extended itself in course of time among the 
Finns. Still, however, Pagan customs and ceremo- 
nies maintained their ground. At length when, in 
1809, Finland was transferred from Sweden to Rus- 
sia, an independent Lutheran church was formed in 
the country over which the archbishop of Abo pre- 
sides. 
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FIR-TREE, a tree accounted sacred among the 
Japanese, who regard it as having an influence upon 
their future fortunes. See ARBOROLATRY, 

FIRE. No symbol is more frequently used in 
Sacred Scripture to denote the Divine Being than 
fire. Thus in Exod. iii. 2, God appeared to Moses 
on Mount Horeb in the midst. of a flame of fire, and 
again on Mount Sinai, Exod. xix. 18, at the giving of 
the law. He guided the Israelites through the de- 
sert, going before them in a pillar of cloud by day, 
and in a pillar of fire by night. At the second com- 
ing of Christ, we are told, 2 Thess. i. 8, that he shall 
manifest himself “in flaming fire.” Daniel, in de- 
scribing the Ancient of Days, says, “A fiery stream 
issued and came forth before him.” In ancient times 
the mode in which Jehovah showed his acceptance 
of a sacrifice was by the descent of fire from heaven 
to consume the victim as it lay upon the altar. It 
is supposed to have been from this circumstance that 
Cain discovered the acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, 
and the rejection of his own. Fire is expressly de- 
clared to have descended from heaven upon the sacri- 
fices offered by Moses, Manoah, Solomon, and Elijah. 
The fire which came down from God upon the altar 
in the Tabernacle, and afterwards upon that in the 
Temple, was constantly fed and kept alive by the 
priests, and was regarded as hallowed fire. In imi- 
tation of this Jewish custom, we find the ancient 
Romans employing the vestal virgins to watch over 
the sacred fire that it should not be extinguished. 

So strictly were the Hebrew priests required to 
use the hallowed fire in all their sacrifices, that Na- 
dab and Abihu were actually consumed by fire from 
the Lord for using strange fire in their sacrifices, 
Some of the Jewish writers allege that the sacred 
fire was extinguished in the days of Ahaz, but the 
more general opinion is, that it continued to burn 
till the destruction of the temple by the Chaldeans. 
From that time, according to the great mass of Jew- 
ish writers, the hallowed fire ceased to exist, aud 
instead of it, only common fire burned in the second 
temple. In 2 Mac. i. 18, 19, a fabulous story is told 
of the sacred fire having been hidden in a pit by 
some religious priests, and afterwards taken from 
thence and kindled upon the altar in the second 
temple. ‘his apocryphal legend is generally” re- 
jected by the Jews. 

FIRE (Houy), OF THE GREEK CHURCH. On 
the Saturday of the Greek Easter week annually, 
the Greek and Armenian monks in Jerusalem pro- 
fess to perform a miracle, that of kindling the holy 
fire. This is called the Day of Charity, and the 
ceremony is performed in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. A most interesting and picturesque ac- 
count of this pretended miracle has been given by 
Mr. Calman, a Jewish convert, who witnessed the 
spectacle. The narrative is to be found in Mr. 
Herschell’s ‘ Visit to my Fatherland in 1843.’ It 
is as follows: “To notice all that was passing 
within the church of the Holy Sepulchre during 
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the space of more than twenty four hours, would 
be next to impossible; because it was one con- 
tinuation of shameless madness and rioting, which 
would have been a disgrace to Greenwich and 
Smithfield fairs. Only suppose for a moment, the 
mighty edifice crowded to excess with fanatic pil- 
grims of all the Eastern churches, who, instead of 
lifting pure hands to God, without wrath and quar- 
relling, are led by the petty jealousies about the 
precedency which they should maintain in the order 
of their processions, into tumults and fighting, which 
can only be quelled by the scourge and whip of the 
followers of the false prophet. Suppose further, 
these thousands of devotees running from one ex- 
treme to the other, from the extreme of savage irri- 
tation to that of savage enjoyment, of mutual revel- 
lings and feastings; like Israel of old, who, when 
they made the golden calf, were eating, and drinking, 
and rising up to play. Suppose troops of men, 
stripped half-naked to facilitate their actions, run- 
ning, trotting, jumping, galloping to and fro, the 
breadth and length of the church; walking on their 
hands with their feet aloft in the air; mounting on 
one another’s shoulders, some in a riding and some 
in a standing position, and by the slightest push are 
all sent to the ground in one confused heap, which 
made one fear for their safety. Suppose further, 
many of the pilgrims dressed in fur-caps, like the 
Polish Jews, whom they feigned to represent, and 
whom the mob met with all manner of contempt and 
insult, hurrying them through the church as erimi- 
nals who had just been condemned, amid loud exe- 
crations and shouts of laughter, which indicated that 
Israel is still a derision amongst these heathens, by 
whom they are still counted as sheep for the slaughter. 

“About two o'clock on Saturday afternoon, the 
preparations for the appearance of the miraculous 
fire commenced. The multitude, who had been here- 
tofore in a state of frenzy and madness, became a 
little more quiet; but it proved a quiet that precedes 
a thunderstorm. Bishops and priests in their full 
canonicals, then issued forth from their respective 
quarters, with flags and banners, crucifixes and 
crosses, lighted candles and smoking censers, to join 
or rather to lead a procession, which moved thrice 
round the church, invoking every picture, altar, and 
relic, in their way, to aid them in obtaining the 
miraculous tire. ‘The procession then returned to 
the place from whence it started, and two greyheaded 
bishops, the one of the Greek, the other of the Ar- 
menian Church, were hurled by the soldiers through 
the crowd, into the apartment which communicates 
with that of the Holy Sepulchre, where they locked 
themselves in; there the marvellous fire was to 
make its first appearance, and from thence issue 
through the small circular windows and the door, for 
the use of the multitude. The eyes of all men, 
women, and children, were now directed towards the 
Holy Sepulchre with an anxious suspense, awaiting 
the issue of their expectation, 
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“The mixed multitude, each in his or her own 
language, were pouring forth their clamorous prayers 
to the Virgin and the Saints, to intercede for them 
on behalf of the object for which they were assem- 
bled; and the same were tenfold increased by the 


fanatic gestures and the waving of the garments by | 


the priests of the respective communions who were 
interested in the holy fire, and who were watching 
by the above-mentioned door and circular windows, 
with torches in their hands, ready to receive the 
virgin flame of the heavenly fire, and convey it to 
their flocks. In about twenty minutes from the time 
the bishops locked themselves in the apartment of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the miraculous fire made its 
appearance through the door and the two small win- 
dows, as expected. The priests were the first who 
lighted their torches, and they set out on a gallop in 
the direction of their lay brethren; but some of these 
errandless and profitless messengers had the misfor- 
tune to be knocked down by the crowd, and had 
their firebrands wrested out of their hands; but some 
were more fortunate, and safely reached their desti- 
nation, around whom the people flocked like bees. to 
have their candles lighted. Others, however, were 
not satisfied at having the holy fire second-hand, but 
rushed furiously towards the Holy Sepulchre, re- 
gardless of their own safety, and that of those who 
obstructed their way—though it has frequently hap- 
pened that persons have been trampled to death on 
such occasions. ‘hose who were in the galleries let 
down their candles by cords, and drew them up when 
they had succeeded in their purpose. In a few 
minutes thousands of flames were ascending, the 
smoke and the heat of which rendered the church 
like the bottomless pit. To satisfy themselves, as 


well as to convince the Latins, (who grudge so pro- | 
fitable as well as so effectual a piece of machinery : 
being in the hands of the schismatical Greeks and | 
Armenians, and one which augments the power of | 


the priests and the revenue of the convents, and who 
therefore exclaim against the miraculous fire,) the 


pilgrims, women as well as men, shamefully expose — 
their bare bosoms to the action of the flame of their | 


lighted candles, to make their adversaries believe the 
miraculous fire differs from an ordinary one, in being 
perfectly harmless. The two bishops, who a little 
while before locked themselves in the apartment of 
the Holy Sepulchre, now sallied forth out of it, 
When the whole multitude had their candles lighted, 
the bishops were caught by the crowd, lifted upon 
their shoulders, and carried to their chapels amidst 
foud and triumphant acclamations.. They soon, 
however, reappeared, at the head of a similar proces- 
sion as the one before, as a pretended thank-offering 
to the Almighty for the miraculous fire vouchsafed, 
thus daring to make God a partaker in their lie. An 
express messenger was immediately sent off to Beth- 
lehem, the birthplace of Christ, to inform the bre- 
thren there, and to invite them also to offer up their 
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day. Thus closed the lying wonders of the holy 
week of Easter.” Dr. Woli, in his Missionary Jour- . 
nal, relates, that the Greek metropolitan, in a letter 
which he wrote on the subject of this alleged mira- 
cle, declared, “The holy fire was known in the time 
of the Greek emperors; it was then seen in the Holy 
Sepulchre, and also in the time that the Crusaders 
were in possession of the place. Many of the Latin 
historians mention it. From the time of the inva- 
sion of the Turks till now, the holy fire is seen both 
by believers and unbelievers.” The pilgrims to the 
Holy Sepulchre on these occasions are very numer- 
ous, consisting chiefly of Greeks, Armenians, and 
Romanists. The origin of the ceremony has never 
been traced, and the mode of its accomplishment is 
carefully concealed. The worshippers believe that 
the fire comes from above, and that a candle lighted 
by it will ensure their entrance into heaven, and, 
therefore, they rush with such frenzy to obtain a 
portion of the holy fire, that some are frequently 
found to suffer serious injury in the attempt. King- 
lake says, that the year before his visit, nearly two 
hundred people were killed in the struggle. 

FIRE (Hoty), or THE RomisH CHURCH. See 
ASTER, 

FIRE (PAssinG THROUGH THE), an ancient hea- 
then custom referred to in 2 Kings xvii. 17, “ And 
they caused their sons and their daughters to pass 
through the fire, and used divination and enchant 
ments, aud sold themselves to do evil in the sight of 
the Lord, to provoke him to anger.” Moloch, to 
whom this cruel sacrifice was made, was a god of the 
Ammonites, against whose worship Moses gives the 
Hebrews a strong warning in Ley. xx. 1—5. The 
Rabbins, to palliate in some measure this sin, into 
which their ancestors fell, allege that the custom re- 
ferred to was nothing more than the ancient heathen 
practice of passing between two fires, with the view 
of thereby undergoing purification. This view of 
the matter, however, is completely disproved by 
various passages of Scripture, but particularly by 
Ezek. xvi. 20, 21, where it appears that the children 
were first slain, and then made to pass through the 
fire. Some have explained the custom by referring 
to the description which Diodorus Siculus gives of 
the Carthaginian deity Chronos, as represented under 
the form of a brazen statue heated red hot, in the 
arms of which the child was laid, and fell down into 
the flaming furnace beneath. ‘That it was a practice 
of the ancient heathens to pass through fire as a cere- 
mony of initiation, appears evident from what Suidas 
says of the ancient Persians, that those who were to 
be initiated into the mysteries of Mithras were to 
undergo this process. Virgil also says, that the 
same practice was followed in the worship of Apollo 
by the Etrurians on Mount Soracte. Chrysostom 
blames, among other heathenish customs remaining 
in his time, the lighting two great fires and passing 
between them. In India, it is considered as most 


tribute of thanks for the transcendent glory of the | acceptable to the cruel goddess K@li, that her vota~ 
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ries should walk on the fire. If a man is sick, he 
vows, “QO Kali, mother, only cure me, and I will 
walk on fire in your holy presence.” It is difficult 
to come to any definite conclusion as to the precise 
mode in which the ancient Hebrews made their 
children pass through the fire. Some suppose that 
either their parents or the priests led them between 
two fires; others, that they waved them about in the 
flames, while the worshippers of Moloch danced 
round or leaped through the fire. The tire being 
an emblem of Moloch or the sun, perhaps this cere- 
mony might be intended to denote that the children 
were thereby consecrated to that deity. » 

FIRE PHILOSOPHERS, See THEosopuists. 

FIRE (STRANGE). In Lev. x. 1, we are informed 
that Nadab and Abihu “offered strange fire before 
the Lord, which he commanded them not.” Consi- 
derable difference of opinion has existed as to what 
is precisely meant by the “strange tire” here men- 
tioned. Some Rabbins, as well as modern critics, 
have alleged, that the sin of the two youthful priests 
lay in their offering incense which they had no right 
to do. This notion, however, is shown to be ground- 
less, by simply noticing the expression, ‘thew cen- 
sers,” which evidently implies-that it was part of 
their duty to offer incense.. On carefully examining 
the whole incident as narrated by the sacred histo- 
rian, it appears plain that “strange tire” is to be 
understood as fire not taken from’ the altar which 
was there miraculously kindled. Soine, however, 
while they admit that the fire may have’ been taken 
from the altar of burnt- offering, allege that the incense 


was applied to the fire in a manner different from. 


that which God had appointed. To the general 
opinion that the strange fire had not been taken from 
the altar of burnt-offering, the objection has some- 
times been raised, that it is difficult to conceive from 
what other quarter it could have been. obtained. 
The Targum of Jonathan alleges, that the offending 
priests received it from the fires at which the priests’ 
portion of the sacrifices was dressed for food in the 
court of the tabernacle. 

FIRE TEMPLE. See PryraneuM, Pyr&uM. 

FIRE-WORSHIP. ‘This species of idolatry is 
of very remote antiquity. It is understood to have 
existed as far back as the time of Abraham, whose 
ancestors belonged to Chaldea, where, as is generally 
believed, Pyrolatry was established by Nimrod, and, 
accordingly, Abraham’s birth-place, Ur, denotes fire. 
The Jews have an old tradition, that Terah and Abra- 
ham were expelled from Chaldea because they refused 
to worship the fire. ‘throughout Syria, the worship of 
fire was mixed up with that of the sun. In the reli- 
gion of ancient India, AGNI (which see); the resplen- 
dent, golden-haired god of fire, occupies a very con- 
spicuous place. The first act of a pious Hindu, 
when he awoke in the morning, was to invoke Ag- 
ni. The sacrificial fire was kindled and looked 
upon as heavenly light come down to dwell with 
man; it was a god conceived as present, though in- 


visible, before the wood of the sacrifice was lighted. 
as much as whien visible upon the altar. The an- 
cient Medes and Persians held all kinds of fire in 
religious veneration ; for actual, visible fires reminded 
them of the primitive fire, Ormuzd, the god of fire 
and of light. (See ABrsTa.) In Cappadocia the 
Magi kept up a perpetual fire in the temples of An- 
aitisand Amanus. The Sauromatians or Medes of the 
North worshipped the fire. They have been lost amid 
the Sclavonians, whose religion partook much of the 
character of Sun-worship, and who maintained sacred 
fires in honour of Perun at Kiew, of Znicz at Nov- 
gorod and in Lithuania, and of Perkunos at Romowe 
in Lithuania. Among the Celts virgin priestesses 
had charge of the sacred fire which was annually re- 
newed at the winter-solstice. (See Drurps.) Sa- 


cred fires existed also among the ancient Peruvians, 
the Red Indians, and the Aztecs. In China, at the 
present day, both the Budhists or worshippers of Fo, 
and the sect of Lao-Tzé, maintain their ever-burning 
lioly fires. 

_ Among the ancient heathens fire was held in high 
veneration. ‘Thus we find that a lamp burned con- 
stantly in the Prytaneum at Athens in honour ot 

-Minerva.. Rome worshipped Vesta under the form 
of a perpetual fire. These sacred fires were kept 
burning in a variety of places, at Delphi, Argos,. 

Naxos, Rhodes, Tenedos and Ephesus; they were 
looked upon as essential to the prosperity of the city 
and of the empire, and the extinction of one. of them 
was regarded as a public calamity, betokening some 
heayy disaster, or even the overthrow of the nation 
itself. 

These sacred fires, however, have not in all cases 
‘been kept constantly burning. The ancient Peru- 
vians annually extinguished their sacred fire for the 
purpose of kindling it anew. In such cases fire is 
no longer viewed as an emblem of the eternal God, 
but of that natural and moral life which requires tc 
be periodically renewed. ‘Thus, in Persia, where 
fire-worship anciently prevailed, and is not yet en- 
tirely abolished, the sacred fire was wont to be 
extinguished on the death of the king.. Among the 

Mexicans all their fires were put out at the close o! 
each cycle of fifty-two years. Among the Guebres, 
the last remnants of the ancient fire-worshippers ot 
Persia, all the fires are extinguished once every year. 
The ancient Romans also were accustomed annually 
to’ renew the sacred fire of Vesta onthe first ot 
March. See GueBRES, PERSEA (RELIGION oF AN- 
CIENT). 

FIRMAMENT, the material expanse or arch of 
heaven, which seems to stretch over our heads, and 


to rest at all points of the horizon upon the earth. 
The Hebrews considered it as transparent like a 
crystal or sapphire. Over this arch they supposed 
were the waters of heaven. heir firmament, there- 
fore, differed from the brazen firmament of the my- 
thology of Homer. The ancient Kgyptians saw in 
| the azure firmament, as it were, a celestial Nile, o 
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FIRST-FRUITS—FLAGELLANTS. 


rather ocean, which communicated on all sides with 
the ocean which surrounds the earth. ‘The vault of 
heaven was compared by the ancient Greeks to a 
round and convex shield. 

FIRST-BORN. See BIRTHRIGHT. 

FIRST-FRUITS, an offering made to God by the 
ancient Hebrews of part of the produce of harvest as 
an acknowledgment of the Divine goodness in send- 
ing them fruitful seasons. This was agreeable to 
the command of God as laid down in Exod. xxii. 29, 
“Thou shalt not delay to offer the first of thy ripe 
fruits, and of thy liquors: the first-born of thy sons 
shalt thou give unto me.” In the verse which im- 
mediately follows, the command is made to extend 
to animals. Thus verse 30, “ Likewise shalt thou 
do with thine oxen, and with thy sheep: seven days 
it shall be with his dam; on the eighth day thou 
shalt give it me.” The name jirst-fruits was derived 
from the circumstance, that they were offered in the 
temple before any part of the crop was touched. 
There were two kinds of first-fruits. The first kind 
was offered in the name of the whole people, and 
consisted either of two loaves of bread, or of a sheaf 
of barley, gathered on the evening of the 15th of 
Nisan, and thrashed in the court of the temple. 
This was cleansed and winnowed, then three pints 
of it were roasted and pounded with incense and oil, 
and waved by the priest before the Lord towards 
the four winds; the priest then threw a handful into 
the fire, and kept the remainder for himself. When 
this ceremony was concluded, every man was allowed 
to reap and gather in his harvest. The other kind 
of first-fruits is said by the Rabbins to have con- 
sisted of a sixtieth part of each man’s harvest, which 
every private individual was expected to bring to 
thetemple. These first-fruits consisted of wheat, bar- 
ley, grapes, figs, apricots, olives, and dates. They 
were carried in procession by twenty-four persons, 
preceded by an ox for sacrifice, with gilded horns, 
and crowned with olive. Besides these two species 
of first-fruits offered to the Lord, there was another 
offering of corn, wine, and oil, along with sheep’s 
wool, which was presented for the use of the Levites, 
according to the command given in Deut. xviii. 4. 
No precise arrangement is made as to the extent of 
this gift to the Levitical priesthood; but the Tal- 
mudical writers say, that liberal persons were accus- 
tomed to give a fortieth, or even a thirtieth, while 
less generous persons contented themselves with 
giving a sixtieth part only of the entire produce. 
The first of these was called an oblation with a good 
eye, and the second an oblation with an evil eye, 
and to this tradition our Lord is supposed by some 
to allude in Matth. xx. 15, “Is it not lawful for me 
to do what I will with mine own? Is thine eye evil, 
because I am good?” The time of offering the 
first-fruits extended from the feast of Pentecost un- 
til the feast of Dedication. It was unlawful for the 
Jews to gather in the harvest until they had offered to 
God the omer or new sheaf, which was presented the 


day after the great Day of Unleavened Bread ; neither 
were they permitted to bake any bread made of new 
corn until they had offered the new loaves upon the 
altar on the Day of Pentecost. The practice of 
offering the first-fruits was not unknown to the an- 
cient heathens. Porphyry says it was appcinted by 
the laws both of Triptolemus and Draco. Diodo- 
rus Siculus also mentions it as practised by the an- 
cient Egyptians. 

FIRST-FRUITS OF BENEFICES. See An- 
NATES. 

FISH-WORSHIP. The Philistine god DAGon 
(which see), was represented partly under the form 
of a fish, and hence Plutarch says, that among the 
Egyptians, Syrians, and Greeks, to abstain from fish 
was accounted a sacred duty. Both Cicero and 
Xenophon affirm, that the Syrians worshipped fish. 
Lucian says, that they thought them sacred, and, 
therefore, never used them as food, and he expressly 
tells us, that “adjacent to the temple at Hierapolis, 
there was a lake in which many sacred fish were 
kept, some of the largest of which had names given 
them, and would come to you when called.” Dio- 
dorus also affirms, “ At this very day the Syrians 
eat no fish, but adore them as gods.” And it is not 
a little remarkable, that when God warns the Israel- 
ites against following the idolatry of the neighbour- 
ing nations, he mentions among the graven images 
that are to be avoided, Deut. iv. 18, “the likeness of 
any fish that is in the waters.” 

Fish-worship still prevails in some parts of the 
heathen world, though not extensively. In one dis- 
trict of Western Africa, on the Bonny river, the 
shark is held sacred, not perhaps on its own account, 
but because it is regarded as the dwelling-place or 
temple of evil spirits, to appease whom human 
sacrifices are sometimes offered to the voracious fish. 
So tame, in consequence of the indulgence extended 
to them, have the sharks on the Bonny become, that, 
as we learn from Wilson, they come every day to the 
edge of the river to see if a human victim has been 
provided for their repast. Father Froes, a Jesuit 
missionary in Japan, speaks of sacred fishes in a 
river in that country, which the Bonzes or priests 
are afraid to taste, lest they should immediately be 
struck with leprosy in punishment for their audacious 
sacrilege. One of the principal deities of the Ja- 
panese is CANON (which see), who presides over the 
waters, and is represented as swallowed up by a fish 
as far as the middle. 

FISHERMAN’S RING, one of the Pope’s two 
seals. The impression on it is St. Peter holding a 
line with bait attached to it in the water. This seal 
is used for those briefs which are sealed with red 
wax. See BULL. 

FIVE ARTICLES. See ArticLes or Pertn. 

FIVE POINTS. See ArMINIANS, CALVINISTS. 

FLAGELLANTS (Lat. scourgers), a class of peo- 
ple who appeared first in Italy in the thirteenth 
century, amid the contests carried on between the 
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Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the party friendly to 
the pope, and the party friendly to the emperor. In 
- the excitement of the period, large bodies of men, 
girded with ropes, marched in procession through 
the cities and villages, singing hymns, and calling 
upon the people to repent. The spectacle which 
thus presented itself as the Flagellants passed 
along, produced a great sensation. Such proces- 
sions spread from Italy to other countries. In Ger- 
many especially, the deep impression produced in 
the minds of the people by the prevalence of the 
black death contributed to call forth demonstrations 
of that kind. Large bodies, accordingly, of Flagel- 
lants, marched through Flanders, France, and Ger- 
many, singing hymns, and scourging themselves till 
the blood flowed freely. To such an extent did the 
fanatical spirit spread, that both the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities found it necessary to interfere. 
Pope Clement VI. issued a public prohibition of all 
such processions, on pain of the heavy censures of 
the church. This only roused the Flagellants to 
oppose the dominant church of the time, and at 
length these processions assumed an heretical ten- 
dency. Those who took part in them complained 
bitterly of the corruptions of the church, declaring 
that the sacraments in the hands of a wicked clergy 
had lost their validity, and that nothing remained 
but to share in the sufferings of Christ, who was so 
obviously crucified afresh, and put to an open shame. 
Many of these enthusiastic opponents of mother 
church were visited with the most bitter persecu- 
tions, and not a few died at the stake, both in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The Flagellants held various peculiar opinions, 
which, to the number of fifty, were condemned by the 
council of Constance. Their principal tenets were, 
that the teaching of the Romish church respecting 
the efficacy of the sacraments, purgatory, prayers for 
the dead, and the like, are utterly erroneous ; and on 
the contrary, whoever believes simply what is con- 
tained in the Apostles’ Creed, frequently repeats the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Maria, and at certain 
periods lacerates his body with scourging, and thus 
punishes himself for the sins he commits, will attain 
eternal salvation. It was not so much, however, 
the affirmative opinions of the Flagellants, as their 
negative sentiments, their refusal to receive the chief 
corruptions which had been engrafted on pure Chris- 
tianity by the Church of Rome, that drew down the 
thunders of the Vatican upon these zealous, though, 
in several points, erring enthusiasts. 

FLAGELLATION (Lat. scourging), a practice 
sanctioned by the Romish church, and which they 
usually term Discipline, whereby an individual, for 
the mortifying of the flesh, voluntarily scourges him- 
self. Such an exercise of voluntary penance is resort- 
ed toin many monasteries at regular intervals, for in- 
stance, three times a-week ; but in many cases it is 
much more frequent. In the ‘ Lives of the Saints 
Canonized in 1839,’ a work edited by Cardinal Wise- 
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man, we find various remarks, which clearly evince 
the high importance attached to the practice of fla- 
gellation. Thus, in speaking of St. Lignori, it is 
stated, “Seeing the severity with which he disci- 
plined himself, and the austerity of his fasts and 
mortifications, it was a source of wonder how he could 
live.” And, again, concerning the same saint, we 
are informed, “ His mortifications seemed to in- 
crease both in severity and frequency, and one day 
his secretary had to burst open his door, and snatch 
the discipline out of his hands, fearing lest the vio- 
lence with which he scourged himself might cause his 
death.” Of St. Pacificus, we are informed in the 
same treatise, “ Besides the regular disciplines pre- 
scribed by rule three times in the week, he cruelly 
scourged himself thrice each day with chains or 
cords, so as to fill all those with horror who heard 
the*whistlings of the lash, or saw the abundance of 
blood which he shed during the flagellation.” 

The practice, however, is not limited to private 
individuals; it is regularly performed at Rome on 
particular-days during the time of Lent. The fol- 
lowing account of the process is given by an eye- 
witness: “ Being resolved to satisfy my curiosity on 
this singular subject, by being present at the cere- 
mony, I went one evening, along with several friends, 
to the church of the Caravita, where it is performed 
on the Tuesdays and Thursdays of Lent. The ser- 
vice commenced about an hour after sunset. The 
church is spacious, and the number of men present 
was, as nearly as we could judge, about five hundred. 
There were only six or eight small candles, so that 
from the first we could only see indistinctly. During 
prayers, two or three attendants entered, each havy- 
ing an iron hoop, on which were suspended about a 
hundred leathern thongs, which were distributed 
among the congregation; but some had brought 
their whips along with them. We examined the 
thongs and found them exactly like good small 
English dog-whips, hard and well-knotted towards 
the point, but we did not succeed in obtaining one. 
After prayers, we had a sermon of some length, on 
the advantages of punishing the body for the good 
of the soul, and especially that sort of penance which 
is inflicted by means of whips. During the sermon 
the lights were extinguished one after another, and 
the concluding part of it was delivered in total dark- 
ness. 

“ After the sermon was concluded a bell rang, and 
there was a slight bustle and hustling, as if those 
present were removing part of their dress; a second 
bell rang, and the flagellation commenced. It lasted 
fully a quarter of an hour; hundreds were certainly 
flogging something, but whether their own bare 
backs, or the pavement of the church, we could not 
tell. To judge from the sounds, some used the 
whips, and others their hands, but the darkness was 
so total, we could see nothing; and besides having 
some little fear for our own persons we had got into 
a snug corner where we calculated no thongs could 
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reach us. The groaning and erying were horrible. 
When the flagellation ceased, prayers were read, 
during which the penitents put on their clothes and 
composed their countenances. Lights were brought 
in and the congregation dismissed with the usual 
benediction.” 

The use of the scourge in self-torture was not un- 
known in the heathen religions of antiquity. Thus 
the priests of Cybele pretended to propitiate that 
goddess, and at the same time to excite the compas- 
sion of the multitude by flogging themselves with 
scourges. The Yogis of Hindustan, and the ascetics 
of all heathen systems, are accustomed to make use 
of this mode of self: discipline. 

FLAMEN, a general name applied to any Roman 
priest who was devoted to the service of any parti- 
cular god. The first institution of the order of /la- 
mens is generally ascribed to Numa, who is sf to 
have appointed three, under the titles of lumen 
Dialis, the priest of Jupiter, Plamen Martialis, the 
priest of Mars, and Plamen Quirinalis, the priest of 
Romulus. The number was afterwards increased to 
fifteen, the three original priests, who were chosen 
from the patricians, being termed the greater flamens, 
while the rest who were taken from the plebeians 
were called the lesser flamens. After being chosen, 
as is usually believed, by the people, the flamens 
were installed in office by the Pontifee Maximus or 
high-priest, to whom the whole sacerdotal order was 
subject. The proper robe of these priests was the 
lena, a sort of purple cloak, or almost a double 
gown, fastened about the neck with a buckle or 
clasp. It was interwoven curiously with gold, so as 
to appear very splendid. On their heads they wore 
the apex, a stitched cap in the form of a helmet, 
with the addition of a little stick fixed. on the top, 
and wound about with white wool. A peculiar cap 
called the albo-galerus, which was made of the skin of 
a white beast offered in sacrifice, with the addition of 
some twigs taken from a wild olive-tree, belonged 
only to the flamen of Jupiter, who was considered as 
the highest of the order. Besides these special arti- 
cles of priestly costume, the flamens wore also a 
wreath of laurel. The Flamen Dialis, or priest of 
Jupiter, was subjected to a great variety of restric- 
tions, the precise object of many of which is not very 
apparent. He was not allowed to be absent fromthe 
city three days in succession. He was forbidden to 
ride, or even touch a horse, but was required to de- 
vote himself assiduously to the duties of his sacred 
profession. Several superstitious restrictions were 
laid upon him which it is unnecessary to enumerate. 
The municipal towns had their flamens; and after 
the emperors were deified, flamens were appointed to 
conduct their worship. 

FLAMINIA, the name of a young priestess who 
assisted the Flaminica in her sacred duties. This 
was also the name given to the house of the Flamen 
Dialis, from which no one could carry out fire except 
for sacred purposes. 


FLAMEN—FLORALIA. 


FLAMINICA, the wife of the Mlamen Dialis, or 


priest of Jupiter among the ancient Romans. She 
was put under the same restrictions as her husband, 
and if she died he was compelled to resign his office. 
Her official costume was a dyed robe; her hair was 
plaited with a purple band in a conical form, and she 
wore a small square cloak with a border, to which 
there was attached a slip cut froma lucky tree. The 
flaminica was not allowed to mount a staircase con- 
sisting of more than three steps; and when she went 
to the places consecrated to the worship of the gods. 
she neither combed nor dressed her hair. She sacri- 
ficed a ram to Jupiter on each of the NuNDINA 
(which see). 

FLANDRIANS. See MrEnNoNITES, ANABAP- 
TISTS. 

FLENTES (Lat. Weepers), an order of PENI- 
TENTS (which see) in the early Christian church. 
Their station was in the vestibule or porch of the 
church, where they lay. prostrate, begging the 
prayers of the faithful as they entered, and desiring 
to be admitted as AUDIENTES (which see) within the 
church. Basil says, the first year of penitence was 
spent in weeping before the gate of the church. 

FLINS, an idol of the ancient Vandals, repre- 
sented under the figure of a great stone, and hence 
the name, which in Saxon signifies a stone. ‘The 
stone idol was shaped in the form of death, covered 
with a long cloak, holding a stick in its hand with a 
blown bladder, and a lion’s skin upon its left shoul- 
der. This idol was imagined to possess the power 
of restoring the dead to life. 

FLORA, the goddess of flowers among the ancient 
Romans, and regarded therefore as presiding over 
spring. The worship of this deity was established 
at Rome in the very earliest times. Varro, indeed, 
reckons her among the ancient divinities of the Sa- 
bines which were adopted by the Romans. Ovid says, 
that her Greek name was Chloris, which the Romans 
changed into Flora. Her temple at Rome was situ- 
ated near the Circus Maximus. She was represented 
under the figure of a beautiful female, supposed to be 
blessed with perpetual youth, crowned with flowers, 
and bearing the horn of plenty in her hand. She 
was said to be the spouse of Zephyrus, or the west 
wind, and an annual festival was celebrated in her 
honour. See next article. 

FLORALIA, a festival observed every year at 
Rome in honour of the goddess Frora (which see). 
It was kept for five successive days, commencing on 
the 28th of April and ending on the 2d of May. 
The institution of this festival, which was dated B.C 
238, is attributed to the command of an oracle in the 
Sibylline books. It was celebrated at first with all 
kinds of innocent mirth and festivity among the 
rural peasantry of Italy, but afterwards, particularly 
in towns, it degenerated into a licentious and im- 
moral festival. The design of this festive occasion 
was to propitiate Flora, and thus obtain a season 
abundant in fruits and flowers. 
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FLORINIANS—FOCUS. 


FLORINIANS, a sect which arose in the second 
century, professing the opinions of Tlorinus, a pres- 
byter, who had in early life been under the teaching 
of Polycarp, but afterwards adopted high Monar- 
chian views, or the doctrine of one only Creator of 
all existence, pushing it to such an extreme as to 
make God the author of evil. It would appear that 
subsequently Florinus adopted Gnostic opinions, 
having imbibed the sentiments of the VALENTINIANS 
(which see), who believed in an independent princi- 
ple of evil existing out of God. Florinus was ex- 
communicated by the Roman bishop Eleutherius. 

FLOWERS (Fustivau oF), one of the most clas- 
sical festivals of the Hindus, celebrated by the Raj- 
poots during nine days, in honour of Gauri the wife 
of Mahadeva or Iswara. It takes place at the ver- 
nal equinox, the ceremonies commencing on the en- 
tranee of the sun into Aries, which is the opening of 
the Hindu year. At that period clay images are 
formed of Bhavani, or Gauri, and Shiva, which are 
immediately placed together. A small trench is 
then opened in the earth, in which barley is sown. 
The ground is irrigated, and artificial heat supplied 
until the grain begins to germinate, when the ladies 
with joined hands dance round the trench, invoking 
the blessing of Bhavani on their husbands. After 
this the young corn is taken up and presented by the 
ladies to their husbands, who wear it in their tur- 
bans. Various ceremonies are then performed dur- 
ing several days within the houses, at the close of 
which the images are adorned and prepared to be 
earried in procession. The remaining ceremonies of 
the festival are thus described by Colonel Tod in his 
‘Annals of Rajast’han:’ “At length the hour ar- 
tives, the martial nakaras give the signal ‘to the 
caunonier without,’ and speculation is at rest when 
the.guns on the suminit of the castle of Ekling-ghur 
announce that Gauri has commenced her excursion. 
The cavalcade assembles on the magnificent terrace, 


and the Rana surrounded by his nobles leads the 


way to the boats, of a form as primitive as that 
which conveyed the Argonauts to Colchis. The 
scenery is admirably adapted for these fétes, the 
ascent being gradual from the margin of the lake, 
which here forms a fine bay, and gently rising to the 
crest of the ridge on which the palace and dwellings 
of the chiefs are built. very turret and balcony is 
c’owded with spectators, from the palace to the wa- 
ter’s edge; and the ample flight of marble steps 
which intervene from the Tripolia, or triple portal, 
to the boats, is a dense mass of females in variegated 
robes, whose scarfs but half conceal their ebon 
tresses adorned with the rose and the jessamine. A 
more imposing or more exhilarating sight cannot be 
imagined than the entire population of a city thus 
assembled for the purpose of rejoicing, the counte- 
nance of every individual, from the prince to the 
peasant, dressed in smiles. Carry the eye to heaven, 
and it rests on ‘a sky without a cloud;’ below is the 
magnificent lake, the even surface of the deep blue 
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waters broken only by palaces of marble, whose 
arched piazzas are seen through the foliage of orange 
groves, plantain, and tamarind; while the vision is 
bounded by noble mountains, their peaks towering 
over each other, and composing an immense amphi- 
theatre. Here the deformity of vice intrudes not; 
no object is degraded by inebriation; no tumultuous 
disorder or deafening c’amour, but all wait patiently, 
with eyes directed to tlie Tripolia, the appearance of 
Gauri. At length the procession is seen winding 
down the steep, and in the midst, borne on a throne 
gorgeously arrayed in yellow robes, and blazing with 
‘barbaric pearl and gold,’ the goddess appears: on 
either side the two beauties wave the silver chdmara 
or fan over her head, while the more favoured dam- 
sels act as harbingers, preceding her with wands of 
silver: the whole chaunting hymns. On her ap- 
proach, the Rana, his chiefs and ministers, arise, and 
remain standing until the goddess is seated on her 
throne, close to the water’s edge, when all bow, and 
the prince and his court take their seat in the boats. 
The females then form a circle round the goddess, 
unite hands, and with a measured step, and various 
graceful inclinations of the body, keeping time by 
beating the palms at particular cadences, move round 
the image singing hymns, some in honour of the 
goddess of abundance, others on love and chivalry, 
and embodying little episodes of national achieve- 
ments, occasionally sprinkled with double entendres, 
which excite a smile and significant nod from the 
chiefs, and an inclination of the head of the fair 
choristers. The festival being entirely female, not a 
single male mixed in the immense groups, and even 
Tswara himself, the husband of Gauri, attracts no at- 
tention, as appears from his ascetic or mendicant 
form begging his dole from the bounteous and uni- 
versal mother. It is taken for granted that the 
goddess is oceupied in bathing all the time she re- 
mains, and ancient tradition says death was the penal- 
ty of any male intruding on these solemnities. At 
length, the ablutions over, the goddess is taken up 
and conveyed to the palace with the same forms and 
state. The Rana and his chiefs then unmoor their 
boats, and are rowed round the margin of the lake, 
to visit in succession the other images of the god- 
dess, around which female groups are chaunting and 
worshipping, as already described; with which cere- 
monies the evening closes, when the whole termi- 
nates with a grand display of fireworks, the finale of 
each of the three days dedicated to Gauri.” 

FO, the name given by the Chinese to BupHA 
(which see), who is extensively worshipped among 
that people. 

FOCUS (Lat. hearth or fire-place), dedicated 
among the ancient Romans to the LAREs (which 
see) of each family, The domestic hearth was looked 
upon with such veneration, that to swear by the 
royal hearth was accounted the most sacred oath 
among the Scythians. On the occasion of religious 
festivals, the hearth was adorned with garlands. 
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FONT. The primitive Christians were accus- 
tomed to wash before entering the church as a sym- 
bol of the purity becoming the house of God. For 
this purpose, in process of time, the vessel or font of 
water which was used for washing was introduced 
jato the narthex or porch. Formerly it was situated 
outside the church. The baptismal font came into 
use for the purpose of infant baptism, as Bap- 
TISTERIES (which see) fell into disuse, and when the 
neglect of stated seasons of baptism had rendered 
the larger baptisteries needless. ‘The font was 
usually placed at the west end of the church, near 
the south entrance, to indicate that baptism was the 
ordinance of admission into the Christian church. 
They were at one time large to serve for immersion, 
but as that practice fell into disuse they were re- 
duced to a smaller size. Baronius, the Romish his- 
torian, mentions several miraculous fonts which at 
Easter were spontaneously filled with a sufficient 
quantity of water to baptize all the catechumens. 
By the canons of the Church of England, there must 
be a stone font for baptism in every church or 
chapel. In Presbyterian and Congregational churches 
no fixed fonts are ;ut up in the erection of churches. 
The blessing or benediction of the font is minutely 
provided for by a regular series of prayers and cere- 
monies laid down in the Roman Missal, all of which 
are so framed as to indicate plainly the belief of the 
Romish church in Baptismal Regeneration. 

FONTEVRAUD (THE ORDER OF), an order of 
Romish monks connected with the BENEDICTINES 
(which see), which sprung up in the beginning of the 
twelfth century. It derived its name from the place 
where its first monastery was erected, on the confines 
of Angers and Tours. The founder of the order 
was Robert of Arbriscelles, who prescribed for his 
followers of both sexes the rule of St: Benedict, but 
with the addition of some singular and very austere 
regulations. Thus he united the monasteries for the 
two sexes, and subjected both the men and women 
to the government of a female, professedly in accord- 
ance with the example of our Lord who commended 
the apostle John to the care of the Virgin Mary, 
and would have him to obey her as a mother. The 
monastery of Fontevraud was set up in A. D. 1100, 
and its founder travelled for several years about 
France, establishing monasteries till his death, which 
occurred in A.D. 1117. The first lady abbess of the 
order was Bertrade, formerly queen of France. 
About A.D. 1700 the order was divided into four 
provinces, those of France, Aquitaine, Auvergne, 
and Bretagne, which collectively contained fifty- 
seven priories. Among the abbesses of Fontevraud, 
it is calculated that there have been fourteen prin- 
cesses, five of whom have been of the royal house of 
Bourbon. A few houses of this order once existed 
in England, having been introduced by command of 
Henry II. 

FONTINALIA, a festival celebrated annually 
among the ancient Romans on the 13th of October, 
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when the wells were adorned with garlands and 
flowers thrown into them. 

FONTUS (Lat. fons, a fountain), an ancient Ro- 
man divinity, supposed to be a son of Janus, and 
haying a temple dedicated to him on the Janiculus. 
He was the deity who presided over fountains and 
flowing streams. 

FOO, a chimera or dragon, both of China and of 
Japan. It corresponds to the Phoenix of the an- 
cients. It is said never to appear but at the birth of 
a person of uncommon merit, or in order to be the 
forerunner of some other extraordinary event. 

FOQUEQUIO, the name given among the Buds- 
doists or Budhists of Japan to their ee writings, 
which they venerate so highly that they are afia-d 
to lay them on the ground or treat them wiih the 
slightest disrespect. 

FOQUEXUS, a name given to the sect of Xaca 
(which see) in Japan, from a particular book which 
bears that title. 

FORCULUS, an inferior deity among the ancient 
Greeks, who presided over gates. 

FORDICIDIA, a festival celebrated annually in 
the month of March among the ancient Romans. It 
was instituted by Numa in consequence of a general 
barrenness which happened to prevail among the 
cattle. The name was derived from the sacrifice 
which was offered of a Forda, which means a cow 
with a calf, 

FORMALISTS, a sect of thinkers, which arose in 
the twelfth century, amid the keen discussions which 
took place between the NoMINALISTs and REALISTS 
(which see). The Formalists professed to hold an 
intermediate place between the two parties, abstract- 
ing the forms of things, and assigning to them the 
place of universals. Scotus, who flourished in the 
thirteenth century, is said by some to be the origi- 
nator of Formalism, but the idea that universals are 
indeterminate entities really subsisting out of the 
mind in beings themselves, is to be found in many 
philosophers of the Middle Ages anterior to Scotus, 
who, instead of first proposing this solution of the 
difficult problem, only modified it. See Scorists, 
THOMISTS. 

FORMAT! LITER. See Liters® tics 
MAT ZS), 

FORMOSANS (RELIGION OF THE). Formosa is 
a large island in the astern or:China Seas, more 
properly called Tywan. he religion of the islanders 
is polytheistic in its character, there being recognized 
among them a plurality of deities, two of whom are 
regarded as supreme, one of whom resides in the 
south,” and the other in the east. ‘The one is a 
guardian of men, and the other, who is a goddess, is 
the guardian of women. They acknowledge also 
another deity who resides in the north, and is a de- 
mon or evil spirit. There are two gods of war, a god 
of health, a god of forests, and also a god corn- 
fields. They have besides household gods and deities, 
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The first in order of these numberless divinities is the 
Creator of the universe, to whom they sacrifice a 
hog, the flesh and bones of which are consumed with 
sandal-wood. Some have affirmed that the Formo- 
sans worship the devil, and they are said to hold the 
Opinion that the souls of the wicked pass at death 
into demons, who ought to be invoked with prayers, 
and appeased with sacrifices. The chief of these 
malignant demons has places erected for his worship ; 
and not only beasts, but human victims also are 
made to bleed upon his altars. The worship of the 
gods, which consists of invocations, sacrifices, and 
libations, is conducted by priestesses called Juibas, 
who work themselves up into a frenzy, or fall into a 
trance, during which they pretend to hold familiar 
intercourse with the gods. ‘The priestesses profess 
to be possessed of supernatural power, in virtue of 
which they foretell wet or dry seasons, raise devils, 
and drive them out of their former habitations. 

The ceremonies among the Formosans attendant 
upon the laying the first bamboo of a house, and more 
especially of a temple, are of a very peculiar kind. 
They are thus described by Picart in his Religious 
Ceremonies of all Nations: “ Upon cutting the first 
bamboo a particular prayer is addressed to the deity 
who presides over the building. Before they enter 
upon their work, a considerable quantity of pinang and 
rice is presented to the gods, who are formally in- 
vited to come and take possession of their new tene- 
ment, to protect it, &c. Afterthis every one present 
is obliged to give an account of what dreams he had 
the preceding night ; and he who was the most happy 
in his slumbers, sets the first hand to the new under- 
taking. He presents pinang, and some such liquor 
as is provided for the purpose, to the gods, and begs 
of them to incline him to be diligent and industrious. 
When the fabric is reared to a certain height, the 
proprietor goes in, and makes an oblation for every 
one present without exception. When they have 
made such progress as that nothing is wanting but 
to raise the roof; before it is covered, there are some 
particular women employed to discover by their art 
of divination, whether the edifice will be durable. 
For this purpose they take bamboos, and fill them 
with water, and squirt it out of their mouths. The 
manner in which this stream flows down upon the 
ground, determines the duration of the fabric. The 
ceremony concludes in a long series of excessive 
drinking in honour of the gods, who are invited to 
their revels by a form of prayer, in which they im- 
plore their aid and assistance. The sacrifice of a hog 
is a kind of assurance of good success to the new 
erection, as well as to the proprietor. The head of 
the victim which is sacrificed, must be turned to- 

wards the east, because the god, who resides in that 
quarter, is superior to all the rest. The victim is 
cut all to pieces, but in such a manner as that the 
head is preserved entire: and those sacred relics are 
laid upon every thing whereon they are desirous to 
draw down the benediction of the gods; on their 
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coffers, for instance, that they may be filled with 
riches; on their swords and bucklers, that they may 
be inspired with courage and resolution to vanquish 
their enemies. As to the priestess, she is always 
handsomely recompensed for her prayers and pains ; 
besides which she is allowed a considerable share of 
the sacrifice, and always maintains her interest in 
these idolaters, who imagine, after such sacrifices, 
the devil dares not touch the least thing whatever 
which belongs to them.” 

Their seed-time is introduced by a solemn sacri- 
fice to those gods who preside over the products of 
the earth. If they happen during that season to 
kill a wild beast, its liver and heart are made obla- 
tions to the same gods. When the harvest com- 
mences, their first-fruits are solemnly deposited on a 
heap of earth in honour of their gods, and when it is 
fully gathered in, a hog is sacrificed in token of 
thanksgiving to the deities. Before they engage in 
war, they consult their dreams, and examine the 
flight of some particular birds. On their return 
home, they offer up sacrifices for several successive 
nights to the manes of their enemies. The manner 
of taking an oath between two persons consists in 
breaking asunder a straw. The people follow the 
custom of painting their arms, shoulders, breasts, and 
faces; they wear feathers upon their heads, espe- 
cially on their most solemn festivals, and adorn their 
arms and legs with small shells. The priestesses 
profess to heal diseases by means of magic charms 
and various ceremonies, which they uniformly pre- 
face with offering sacrifice to the gods. 

The Formosans acknowledge the immortality of 
the soul. On this subject Picart remarks: “ When 
any person dies, the Formosans erect a little hut, 
which they dress up with green boughs and other 
decorations, for the reception of his soul. Four 
bandrols, or little streamers, are planted, by way of 
ornament, at each corner. Within there is provided 
a calabash, or bowl full of fresh water, and a bam- 
boo, that the soul may, without any manner of in- 
convenience, refresh itself, or wash, whenever it 
thinks proper. As to their ideas relating to future 
rewards and punishments, they imagine that the souls 
of wicked men are tormented, and cast headlong into 
a bottomless pit, full of mire and dirt ; and that those 
of the virtuous pass with pleasure and safety over it, 
upon a narrow bamboo bridge, which leads directly 
to a gay paradise, where they revel in all sensual en- 
joyments. But when the souls of the vicious at- 
tempt to get over this bridge, they slip on one side, 
and fall headlong into the miry abyss. As to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, they have 
no manner of idea of it.” 

In the seventeenth century the Dutch attempted 
to introduce Christianity into the island, and al- 
though they succeeded in gaining converts for a 
time, the persecuting spirit of the Pagans was so 
strong, that the small number of Formosans, who 
embraced the Christian faith, were either compelled 
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to renounce their Christian profession, or if they per- 
sisted in maintaining it, were put to death. The 
island is in possession of the Chinese, and paganism 
reigns almost undisturbed. 

FORMS OF PRAYER. 
PRAYER, © 

FORMULA, a profession of faith. 

FORMULA OF CONCORD. 
(ForM oF). 

FORMULA CONSENSUS, a treatise drawn up 
in 1675 by John Henry Heidegger, a celebrated 
divine of Zurich, under the sanction of the principal 
divines of Switzerland. The design of its prepara- 
tion and publication was to settle four controversies 
which had previously disturbed the peace of the 
Reformed churches: 1. It condemned the doctrine 
of Moses Amyraut (see AMYRALDISTS) respecting 
general grace, and established in opposition to it the 
doctrine of special grace. 2. It condemned the opi- 
nion of Joshua de la Place concerning the imputa- 
tion of Adain’s first sin. 3. It condemned Piscator’s 
ductrine concerning the active obedience of Christ. 
4. It condemned Lewis Capell’s critical doctrine 
concerning the points of the Hebrew text. This 
profession of faith on these different contested points 
was annexed by public authority to the common Hel- 
vetic formulas of religion, and subscription to it was 
rigorously enforced in the Swiss churches. The adop- 
tion, however, of this formula as one of the recognized 
standards of the Helvetic churches, caused great dis- 
satisfaction in the minds of many both of the clergy 
and laity. At length Frederick William, Elector of 
Brandenburg, addressed a letter of remoustrance on 
the subject to the authorities of the canton of Basle, 
and the republic of Geneva. Mr. Peter Werenfels, 
who was at the head of the consistory of Basle, so 
far yielded to the remonstrances of the Elector, that 
he ceased to require a subscription to the Formula 
Consensus from the candidates for the ministry, and 
his conduct in this respect was imitated by his suc- 
cessors. The Consistory of Geneva, however, still 
continued to maintain the credit and authority of 
the Formula till 1706, when, without being abrogat- 
ed by any positive act, it gradually fell into disuse. 
Even after this time it was still imposed as a rule of 
faith in several other parts of Switzerland, and was 
often denounced as an obstacle to the union of the 
Reformed and Lutheran churches. In the canton of 
Berne it gave rise to very keen disputes, the autho- 
rities imperatively requiring all public teachers, and 
particularly those of the university and church of 
Lausanne, who were suspected of heresy, to sub- 
scribe this formula as the profession of their faith. 
Several refused to yield obedience to the demand, 
and were subjected to punishment. The result was, 
that the Formula lost much of its credit and autho- 
rity. 

FORMULA CONTROVERSY. See AssociaTr 
GENERAL (ANTIBURGHER) SYNOD. 

FORNACALIA, a festival celebrated among the 
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ancient Romans in honour of the goddess ForNAX 
(which see). It is said to have been institated by 
Numa. The time of its celebration was announced 
every year by the Curio Maximus. Lactantius 
mentions this festival as having been observed in his 
day. 

FORNAX, a goddess among the ancient Romans, 
who was invoked that she might ripen the grain, and 
prevent its being burnt in the process of baking in 
the oven. She has sometimes been regarded as iden- 
tical with Vesta, but at a!l events she was the god- 
dess of furnaces. 

FORSETI, the god of justice among the ancient 
Scandinavians, who is described in the Edda as the 
son of Baldur and Nanna, the daughter of Nef. He 
possesses the heavenly mansion called Glitnir, and 
all disputants at law, who bring their cases before 
him, go away perfectly reconciled. His tribunal is 
said to be the best that is to be found among either 
gods or men, 

FORTUNA, the goddess of chance both among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. Her worship in - 
Rome is traced as far back as Ancus Martius and 
Servius Tullius, and she had numerous temples dedi- 
cated to her under different appellations. This 
deity was distinguished by the Romans into male 
and female. ‘The goddess is usually represented in 
a female habit, with a bandage before her eyes, to 
show that she acts without discrimination, and she 
appears standing on a wheel to denote her incon- 
stancy. They also gave her in one hand a horn of 
plenty, to show that she distributes riches, and in 
the other the helm of a ship, and they seat her upon 
a globe, all indicating that she governs the world. 
The Greeks worshipped her under the name of 
Tyche. 

FOSSARTT. See Corrara. 

FOTOGEH, a name given in Japan to CHAKIA- 
Mownt (which see), 

FOTOQUES, deities among the Japanese. 

FOTTEI, a deity worshipped by the natives of 
Japan, as presiding over all their amusements, and to 
whom they consider themselves indebted for health, 
chiléren, and many other blessings. 

FOUNTAIN. See Font. 

FOX-WORSHIP. ‘This species of idolatry is 
found only in Japan, the natives regarding the fox as 
a sort of divinity, though, according to Siebold, they 
appear doubtful whether to reckon it a god or a 
devil. If a Japanese feels himself in circumstances 
of doubt or difficulty, he sets out a platter of rice 
and beans as an offering to his fox, and if on the fol- 
lowing day some of it has disappeared, this is looked 
upon as a favourable omen. Strange stories are told 
of the doings of these foxes. Titsingh gives the fol- 
lowing by way of specimen: “The grandfather of 
his friend, the imperial treasurer of Nagasaki, and 
who had in his time filled the same office, despatched 
one day a courier to Jedo with very important letters 
for the councillors of state. A few days after he 
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discovered that one of the most important of the 
letters had been accidentally left out of the package— 
a forgetfulness which exposed him to great disgrace. 
In his despair he recurred to his fox and presented to 
him an offering. ‘The next morning he saw, to his 
great satisfaction, that some of it had been eaten; after 
which, upon going into his cabinet, the letter which 
he had forgotten to send. was nowhere to be found. 
This caused him great uneasiness, till he received a 
message from his agent at Jedo, who informed him 
that, upon opening the box which contained the 
despatches, the lock of it appeared to have been 
forced by a letter pressed in between the box and its 
cover from without—the very same letter, as it 
proved, left behind at Nagasaki. The more intelli- 
gent, says Titsingh, laugh at this superstition, but 
the great body of the people have firm faith in it. 
There are in Japan, according to Siebold, two species 
of foxes, very much like the ordinary ones of Kurope 
and America, and, from the immunity which they 
enjoy, great nuisances. The white fox, of which the 
skin is much prized, is found only in the Kurule 
Islands.” At the feast of Ceres, celebrated annually 
at Rome about the middle of April, burning torches 
were wont to be fixed to the tails of a number of 
foxes, which were allowed to run through the circus 
till they were burnt to death. This practice may 
have originated from the story of Samson in the 
Book of Judges. 

FRANCE (PROTESTANT CHURCH OF). At a 
very early period, so early indeed as the second cen- 
tury, Christianity appears to have obtained a footing 
in Gaul. Flourishing churches at Lyons and Vienne 
come to our knowledge during a severe persecution 
to which the Christians were exposed A.p. 177. 
The origin of these communities is probably to be 
found in the numbers of Christians who passed from 
Asia Minor into Gaul in the prosecution of trade. 
A Christian colony thus established in the country, 
laboured with success among the natives, and in a 
short time we find Irenzeus, one of the early Aposto- 
lic Fathers, exercising the office of bishop over the 
church of Lyons, which during his life not only 
maintained a steadfast adherence to Divine truth, but 
was instrumental in diffusing it all around them. 
The result was, that for a time Christianity flourished 
and made rapid progress in Gaul, but after the death 
of Irenzeus, the cause languished, and in the middle 
of the third century there were only a few small 
churches. At that period seven missionaries, as: we 
are informed by Gregory of Tours, made their ap- 
pearance in the country, having been sent thither by 
the bishop of Rome to convert the idolaters to the 
Christian faith. Whatever amount of truth there 
may be in this statement of Gregory, who wrote near 
the end of the sixth century, it is an undoubted fact 
that from the middle of the third century the new 
cause made rapid advances. From Gaul Christianity 
spread into Germany, and even into Britain. During 
the fourth and fifth centuries extensive migrations 
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took place into Gaul of those tribes of German ori- 
gin who had inhabited the districts lying on the 
banks of the Lower Rhine and the Weser. ‘I'hese 
Franks, as they were called, were many of them 
converted to the faith by mingling with the Chris- 
tian inhabitants among whom their lot was cast. 

The country was for a long time subjected to cou- 
stant political agitation in consequence of the fre- 
quent changes of government, and the conflicts be- 
tween the Burgundians, East-Goths, West-Gotlis, 
and Franks. But even under such disadvantageous 
circumstances, various bishops and abbots so com- 
mended the truth by their faithful preaching and 
consistent lives, that they gained the confidence both 
of the people and their rulers, and prepared them for 
embracing Christianity. Thus it was that the Bur- 
gundians were converted soon after their settlement 
in Gaul, but at a later period by their intercourse 
with Arian tribes settled in these provinces, and es- 
pecially with the West-Goths, they were led to 
adopt Arian views. Under King Gundobad, how- 
ever, who was zealous in behalf of the orthodox 
doctrine, they were convinced of their error, re- 
nounced Arianism, and avowed their adherence to 
the Nicene creed. 

The circumstance which in the early part of the 
sixth century led to the more rapid progress of 
Christianity among the barbarous tribes, was the 
marriage of Chlotilde, the daughter of Gundobad, to 
Chlodwig, or Clovis, the king of the Salian Franks. 
The rude warrior, though a heathen idolater, was so 
tolerant to his Christian queen, as to allow her to 
dedicate their firstborn son to God in baptism. But 
the child died, and Clovis from this circumstance 
drew the conclusion that the Deity of the Christians 
could neither be powerful nor benevolent. Yet so 
great was the influence which Chlotilde exercised 
over her husband, that their second son was also al- 
lowed to be baptized. Soon after, this child too was 
seized with sickness, and Clovis felt assured that its 
death was certain, but the pious Chlotilde prayed 
that her child might be spared for the honour of 
God among the heathen. The child recovered, and 
she pointed to this joyful result as a proof that the 
God of the Christians both hears and answers the 
prayers of his people. By her consistent walk and 
conversation, this excellent woman produced a most 
favourable impression on the mind of the idolatrous 
king. An event, however, which occurred in his 
own experience, led him to take the decided step of 
abandoning heathenism and embracing Christianity. 
He happened to be engaged in a war with the Ale- 
manni, and in a battle which he fought at Ziilpich, 
about twelve miles from Cologne, A. D. 496, he had 
the mortification of seeing his army in the utmost 
danger of being defeated. In these critical cireum- 
stances he prayed earnestly, as he had been wont, to 
the gods, but to no purpose ; and remembering what 
Chlotilde had so often told him of the God of the 
Christians, he directed his supplications to him, 
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promising, if his prayers were heard, that he would 
become a Christian. To his astonishment and de- 
light the battle turned in his favour, and he straight- 
way ascribed his success to the Christians’ God. 
Perceiving the effect which this providential inter- 
position produced upon the mind of her husband, she 
persuaded him to receive farther instruction in Divine 
truth, and the result was, that at the Christmas 
festival Clovis was publicly baptized. It is said 
that from this time commenced the practice of ad- 
dressing the French monarchs by the titles of Most 
Christian Majesty, and Eldest Son of the Church. 
A great sensation was produced by the unexpected 
conversion of Clovis, and more than three thousand 
of hig soldiers are said to have thereafter submitted 
to Christian baptism. The progress of the good cause 
was carried forward by Remigius, bishop of Rheims, 
who has been called the apostle of the Gauls. 

But while multitudes of the Franks were thus led 
to make an outward profession of Christianity, Pa- 
gan idolatry still continued to maintain a firm hold 
of the minds of not a few of the people. Accord- 
ingly, A. D. 554, King Childebert passed a law against 
those who refused to part with their idols. And be- 
sides the tenacity with which the votaries of Pagan- 
ism still adhered to the worship of false gods, Chris- 
tianity was much retarded by the internal divisions 
and the numerous wars and revolutions which agi- 
tated the kingdom of the Franks. Fora time idola- 
try seemed likely to recover the ground it had lost. 

In the end of the sixth century, however, an Irish 
monk, by name Columban, appeared in France, ac- 
companied by twelve young men, animated by an 
earnest desire to preach the gospel among the un- 
converted heathen. Having settled with his com- 
panions in the ruins of an old castle in the wilderness 
of the Vosges, he so won upon the people by his 
faith and self-denial, that the sons of people of all 
ranks were sent to him for education. The rule by 
which his monks were governed was of an extraor- 
dinarily severe description, so that Columban was no 
less feared than he was loved by all under his charge. 
His piety, his zeal, and the ascetic strictness of his 
monastic arrangements roused the clergy of the 
Frankish church to a bitter hostility against the man 
whose character and conduct were in such striking 
opposition to their own. 

The controversy respecting Easter was about this 
time agitating the Frankish church, and for the dis- 
cussion of this disputed point asynod was summoned 
A.D. 602. Columban took advantage of this assembly 
of the clergy to call their attention to subjects of far 
greater importance than that which was the imme- 
diate occasion of their meeting. The epistle which 
he addressed to the synod containing as it did a re- 
proof of the worldly life led by the Frankish bish- 
ops, made the faithful monk only still more obnoxious 
to the clergy. And the same spirit of unshrinking 
faithfulness brought down upon him the determined 
hostility of the civil authorities of the country, more 


especially of the powerful and licentious Brunehild, 
the grandmother of Dietrich II., who, at that time, 
ruled the Burgundian kingdom in which Columban’s 
three monasteries were situated. Having thus, by 
his rigid adherence to the principles of a devoted 
piety and stern morality, rendered himself an object 
of bitter hatred to both the ecclesiastical and the 
civil powers, he was at length, A. p. 610, banished 
from the Burgundian territory, and ordered to re- 
turn to Ireland. This command, however, he failed 
to execute, but retired with his monks to a seques- 
tered spot in the neighbourhood of the Lake of Con- 
stance, where he laboured for the conversion of the 
surrounding Swiss and Suabian tribes. 

Notwithstanding the rudeness of the Frankish peo- 
ple, aud the worldliness of the clergy, a spirit of liv- 
ing Christianity still existed in some, both of the 
ministers and members of the church. Accordingly 
some of the more zealous among the bishops extended 
their labours beyond their own country to the surround- 
ing tribes. One of the most distinguished of the 
Frankish bishops engaged in missionary undertak- 
ings, was Ivligius, who, A.D. 641, was consecrated bishop 
of the extensive diocese of Vermandois, Tournay, 
and Noyon, which bordered on a country occupied by 
heathens, while a large part of the population of the 
diocese itself were still Pagan idolaters. This de- 
voted man was honoured to accomplish a good 
work both among his own people and the surround- 
ing districts. . 

In the eighth century the popes, who had for a 
long period been seizing every opportunity of exalt- 
ing their own authority, at length succeeded in unit- 
ing the regal crown to the episcopal mitre, and took 
rank among earthly sovereigns. To the powerful 
aid of the kings of France, the bishops of Rome were 
mainly indebted for the worldly aggrandisement and 
honour which they now attained. Pope Stephen, 
finding himself in the greatest danger from the threats 
of the king of the Lombards to push forward the 
conquests which he had obtained over the exarchate 
of Ravenna, even to the gates of Rome itself, made 
application in this extremity for assistance to Pepin, 
king of France. After a feeble resistance to the 
arms of Pepin, the Lombards submitted, and their 
king Aistulphus was compelled to deliver up the 
exarchate to the Pope and his successors in the chair 
of St. Peter. The limits of the temporal dominions 
which the Pope now obtained were much enlarged 
by successive donations from Charlemagne, the illus- 
trious son and successor of Pepin, in return for which 
he not only obtained the title of Emperor of the Ro- 
mans, under the name of Cesar Augustus, but he 
earned for himself a place among the saints of the 
Roman calendar, having been canonized in the 
twelfth century by Pope Paschal ITI. 

But while the church was thus rapidly rising in 
worldly greatness, it was as rapidly sinking as a 
spiritual institution. The great anxiety of the popes 
was to establish and maintain their temporal power. 
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To effect this object the most unscrupulous means 
were resorted to, in proof of which, we need only 
refer to the forgery of the False Decretals and the 
Donation of Constantine, both of which surreptitious 
documents appeared about the close of the eighth 
century. The next three centuries formed one pro- 
longed season of spiritual darkness and death, not 
in France only, but throughout all Europe. “ No- 
thing,” says Mosheim, “could be more melancholy 
than the darkness that reigned in the Western world 
during the tenth century, which, with respect to 
learning and philosophy at least, may be called the 
iron age of the Latins.” The clergy shared in the 
ignorance and corruption of the age. In place of 
religion was substituted a blind superstition, and the 
Church of Christ seemed to have well nigh disap- 
peared from the earth, 

In the ninth and tenth centuries the Normans, a 
race of Goths from Scandinavia, invaded France, 
and at length took possession of the territory of 
Neustria, A. D. 912, and embraced Christianity. The 
ceded territory afterwards became the duchy of Nor- 
mandy. In fact, France, which could boast of its 
large dominions under Charlemagne, had dwindled to 
a shadow-under his feeble successors. At the end 
of the Carlovingian period, France was no. longer 
possessed of Normandy, Dauphiné, or Provence. But 
though deprived of a portion of their territories, the 
French sovereigns and people still retained much of 
that ardour and buoyancy of spirit which have ever 
characterized them. No sooner, therefore, was the 
proposal for a holy war made by the Pope in the 
council of Clermont in the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, than multitudes from France of all ranks and 
ages avowed their readiness to engage in a crusade 
to Palestine. (See CrusApE.) The first armies, 
indeed, which marched in these sacred expeditions 
against the Mohammedans of Asia, were raised 
chiefly among the Franks: and Normans. Nay, we 
find Robert, duke of Normandy, actually mortgaging 
to his brother William, king of England, the entire 
duchy of Normandy to enable him to perform his 
expedition to Palestine. It is impossible to peruse, 
however cursorily, the history of the Crusades, with- 
out being compelled to acknowledge, that to France 
more than any other country of Europe, is the 
Church of Rome indebted for the valuable accessions 
both of wealth and power which it has obtained from 
these holy wars, 

Yet it is an interesting fact, that the very country 
which was thus mainly instrumenial in upholding and 
strengthening the power of the papacy, was one of 
the earliest to embrace the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. No country was longer and better prepared 
for it, and yet nowhere did its adherents meet with 
more violent opposition. The history of Protestant- 
ism in France is written in blood. From first to last 
the church of Luther and Melancthon, of Calvin and 
Knox, has had to struggle for existence amid a com- 
plicated mass of adverse influences, which would 
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have weakened, or it may be, destroyed any other 
cause than that which was emphatically the cause ot 
God. 

When the Reformation commenced in Germany 
and Switzerland, many who had imbibed its princi- 
ples took up their residence in France, attracted by 
the favour which the king, Francis J., showed to 
men of learning, and thus the writings of the Reform- 
ers found an entrance into that country, and were 
extensively and eagerly read. The priests became 
alarnied for the interests of the mother church, and 
the University of Paris, so early as 1521, issued a 
formal declaration condemnatory of Luther and his 
writings. But the new opinions made rapid pro- 
gress among all classes of the people. One of the 
earliest to avow attachment to the reformed cause, 
was Margaret, queen of Navarre, and sister to Fran- 
cis I., and such was the influence which that excel- 
lent princess possessed at court, that the king, to 
gratify her wishes, was disposed to invite Melanc- 
thon to take up his residence in France. The first 
movement in favour of the Reformation was at 
Meaux. ‘There, with the express approval of the 
bishop, Guillaume Briconet, who, having been am- 
bassador to the Holy See, had, like Luther, brought 
back from Rome a deep impression of the necessity 
of a reform in the church, two devout and zealous 
men, Jacques Lefevre and Guillaume Farel, preached 
the pure gospel, and were so eagerly welcomed by 
the people, that crowds flocked both from town and 
country to hear them. There was an evident thirst 
for the knowledge of the truth, and to gratify this 
laudable anxiety for spiritual instruction, the four 
Gospels were published in French, and widely cir- 
culated gratuitously among the poor. Every one 
began to read them. Light dawned upon their minds, 
and in a short time a remarkable change was appa- 
rent, not only in the opinions, but in the manners, of 
the inhabitants of Meaux. The movement spread on 
every side. Several churches were formed, and 
everything seemed to betoken the greatest prosperity 
to the cause of the Reformation in France. 

The clergy, of course, were no uninterested spec- 
tators of this great, and to them alarming movement. 
They felt that their credit and influence, as well as their 
revenues, were daily diminishing, and that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for them to take some decided step 
to arrest the advancing progress of the heresy. They 
complained, therefore, in the most earnest manner to 
the theological faculty of the Sorbonne, who lost no 
time in calling upon the parliament of Paris to inter- 
fere with a strong hand. The parliament, accord- 
ingly, in 15353, ordered a rigorous investigation of 
the whole matter. The consequence was, that the 
sword of persecution was unsheathed, and one of the 
earliest victims, against whom it was directed, was 
Briconet, the bishop of the town, who had all along 
avowed his adherence to the Reformation. But in 
the hour of danger, the firmness of the prelate gave 
way; he recanted, and submitting to a tine of twe 
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hundred livres, was allowed to return to his diocese, 
where, till his death, which happened two years 
after, he continued to discharge his episcopal du- 
ties without giving cause to the church again to 
charge him with favouring the reformed doctrines. 
The new converts of Meaux were more resolute than 
the bishop, and many of them died martyrs to the 
faith, while others sought refuge in the territories 
of Margaret of Navarre. The Waldensians, more 
especially, who inhabited the mountains of Provence, 
were the victims of a most cruel persecution. Multi- 
tudes of them were butchered, some burned alive, and 
cthers sent to the galleys. Nor did the blood of the 
Lutherans, as they were called, cease to flow as long 
as Francis lived. Yet so far were they from being 
exterminated, that their number was continually 
on the increase. They were of all ranks, and not a 
few even of the monks became proselytes to the new 
religion. 

Henry II. ascended the throne of France in 1547 
on the death of Francis, and in so far as the Re- 
formed were concerned, he maintained the same per- 
secuting policy as that which had characterized the 
reign of his father. he civil courts were called 
upon to exterminate all heretics. The estates of 
those who fled for the sake of religion were ordered 
to be confiscated. Protestant books were forbidden 
to be imported; and to possess such works was de- 
clared a penal crime. ‘There was one work which 
above all others shed a bright halo of glory around 
the French Reformation. This was Calvin’s Jnsti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion, one of the ablest and 
most powerful defences of Scriptural, evangelical 
truth which has ever issued from the press. “ Spread- 
ing abroad in the schools,” says De Felice, “in the 
castles of the gentry, the houses of the burghers, 
even the workshops of the people, the Institutes be- 
came the most powerful of preachers. Round this 
book the Reformers arrayed themselves as round a 
standard. They found in it everything—doctrine, 
discipline, ecclesiastical organization; and the apo- 
logist of the martyrs became the legislator of their 
children.” This remarkable book was published by 
Calvin in 1535, and dedicated to Francis I. It did 
much to call forth the sympathies of thoughtful men 
in favour of the reformed opinions as grounded no 
less on Seripture than on sound reason; as the views 
of men, not of weak and wavering intellect, but of 
gigantic power and profound reflection. About the 
same time the Reformation in France received an 
additional impulse by the translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the French language by Olivitan, the 
uncle of Calvin. This was hailed as a great boon by 
the friends of truth. Soon after the Psalms of David 
were turned into verse by one of the popular poets 
of the day, and set to music. Thus was the national 
taste for the first time enlisted on the side of truth 
and righteousness, instead of being perverted as it 
had hitherto been to superstitious and sinful pur- 
poses. “This holy ordinance,” says Quick in his 


Synodicon, “charmed the ears, hearts, and affections 


of court and city, town and country. They were 
sung in the Louvre as well as by the Pres des 
Clerks, by the ladies, princes, yea, and by Henry 
II. himself. This one ordinance alone contributed 
mightily to the downfall of popery, and the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. It took so much with the genius 
of the nation, that all ranks and degrees of men 
practised it in the temples and in their families. No 
gentleman professing the Reformed religion would 
sit down at his table without praising God by sing- 
ing. Yea, it was an especial part of their morning 
and evening worship in their several houses to sing 
God’s praises.” 

All these means, along with the faithful preaching 
of the gospel, were crowned with the Divine bless- 
ing; and the Lutheran cause made such rapid pro- 
gress that persecution was aroused against it in the 
most virulent form. But all attempts to exterminate 
the adherents of the Reformation in France were 
utterly fruitless. The blood of the martyrs proved 
in an eminent degree the seed of the church. Two 
princes of the blood, the King of Navarre, and the 
Prince of Condé, besides a great number of the no- 
bility and gentry, were the friends and supporters of 
the Protestants. But up to this period the new 
doctrines were only professed by isolated individuals, 
a large body doubtless in the aggregate, but acting 
separate and apart from each other, without any 
distinct organization or uniting principles. A num- 
ber of proselytes had been accustomed for some time 
to meet, together for worship in the house of a pri- 
vate individual in an obscure quarter of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. It was in 1555 that the first avowed 
French Church on Reformed principles was estab- 
lished at Paris. For thirty years no churches had 
existed, but only gatherings of people without fixed 
pastors, or regular administration of the sacraments. 
No sooner, however, was: a congregation formed at 
Paris with a minister, elders, and deacons, than the 
example was followed at Poitiers, Angers, Bourges, 
and other places. These churches, however, were 
as yet isolated and independent of each other. It 
was resolved that a general synod should be con- 
voked as soon as possible at Paris, as being the most 
convenient town for holding a secret assembly, com- 
posed of a large number of ministers and elders. 
Many difficulties lay in the way of such a meeting, 
wlich if convened would run the risk of attracting 
the notice and arousing the vengeance of the perse- 
cuting government. The result was, that only thir- 
teen churches sent deputies to the first Synod of the 
French Protestant Church, which assembled _pri- 
vately on the 25th of May 1559. ‘This was an event- 
ful day for France, for on this day the foundations 
of the French Reformation were laid. 

At this first national Synod a complete ecclesias- 
tical organization was established. What has cost 
other churches many a protracted meeting, many a 
stormy debate, was effected silently, and as it were 
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at a sitting. he deliberations of this assembly 
were characterized by a simplicity and moral gran- 
deur, a calmness, a dignity, a firm trust in God, 
which command respect. In the face of almost cer- 
tain death, these earnest Christian men adopted a 
confession of faith, catechism, and directory for wor- 
ship, composed by Calvin, and likewise formed a 
system of church government. The doctrines of 
their confession were strictly Calvinistic, their forms 
of worship of the most simple and unostentatious 
character, and their system of church government 
wholly Presbyterian. 

The Confession of Faith consisted of forty articles, 
embracing all the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; and the Form of Church Government also 
contained forty articles, which have since been ex- 
tended by successive synods, and the Form now 
contains no fewer than two hundred and twenty ar- 
ticles. The Constitution of the Protestant Church 
of France, as developed in the original draft, is thus 
sketched by De Felice: “The consistory was elected 
at first by the common voice of the people; it was 
completed afterwards by the suffrages of its own 
members; but the new selections were always to be 
submitted for the approval of the flock, and if there 
were any opposition, the debate was to be settled 
either at the colloquy or at the provincial synod. 
To be eligible for the consistory imposed no condi- 
tion of fortune, or of any other kind. 

“The election of the pastors was notified to the 
people in the same way, after having been made by 
the provincial synod on the colloquy. The newly 
elected minister preached during three consecutive 
Sundays. The silence of the people was held to 
signify their consent. If there were any reclama- 
tions, these were carried before the bodies charged 
with the choice of pastors. There was no further 
appeal against the voice of the majority. 

“A certain number of churches formed the con- 
scription of a colloquy. The colloquies assembled 
twice a-year at least. Each church was represented 
by a pastor and an elder. The office of these com- 
panies was to arrange any difficulties that might 
arise, and generally to provide for whatever was con- 
formable to the welfare of their flocks. 

“Beyond the colloquies were the provincial sy- 
nods, also composed of a pastor and an elder of each 
chureh. They assembled once in each year at least. 
They decided upon whatever had not been settled in 
the colloquies, and upon all the important matters of 
their province. ‘The number of these synods has 
varied. Sixteen has been the general number, since 
the union of Béarn to France. 

“ Lastly, at the summit of the hierarchy was placed 
the national synod. It was, whenever it was pos- 
sible, to be convoked year by year; which, however, 
scarcely ever took place, owing to the misfortunes of 
the times. 

“Composed of two pastors, and of two elders of 
each particular synod, the national synod was the 


supreme court for all great ecclesiastical matters, 
and every one was bound to render it obedience. 
The deliberations commenced by reading the con- 
fession of faith and of discipline. ‘The members of 
the assembly must adhere to the first, but might 
propose amendments of the other. The presidency 
belonged of right to a pastor. The duration of the 
sessions was indeterminate. Before the closing of 
each session, the province in which the following 
synod would be holden, was designated.” 

This church organization, as well as the Confes- 
sion of Faith, was the work of Calvin, and bears 
throughout the genuine stamp of the Geneva model. 
It was Presbyterian in its essential features; and the 
hitherto disjoined churches were now united in one 
compact ecclesiastical system, which prepared theia 
for realizing the truth of the saying, that union is 
strength. And the time chosen for the adoption of 
such a form of government was peculiarly season- 
able. If before the Protestant church was consti- 
tuted the Reformed had been exposed to bitter per- 
secution—matters now became much worse. In 
twelve years from the time when the first Synod 
was held, the martyrologist speaks of not less than 
forty towns or cities where persecution prevailed. 
Yet so rich was the blessing which rested upon this 
suffering section of Christ’s church, that at the end 
of this short period of hot persecution, it was found, 
as we learn from Dr. Lorimer in his Historical 
Sketch of the Protestant Church of France, that “so 
rapid had been the diffusion of the gospel, under the 
outpouring of the Spirit, that Beza could count 2,150 
churches in connection with the Protestant Church 
of France; and the churches were not small-or in- 
significant in point of strength. In some there were 
10,000 members. ‘The church of Orleans had 7,000 
communicants, and the ministers in such churches 
were proportionally numerous: two ministers to a 


‘church was common, and that of Orleans had five. 


At this period there were 305 pastors in the one 
province of Normandy, and in Provence there were 
60. All this betokens wonderful growth.” 

The same year in which the Protestant church 
was organized, the death of Henry II. and the suec- 
cession of Francis II., a youth of sixteen, feeble both 
in body and mind, introduced a state of matters far 
from favourable to the cause of the Reformation. 
Catherine -de Medicis, the king’s mother, the duke of 
Guise, and his brother, the duke of Lorrain, governed 
France during the minority, and being bitterly op- 
posed to the Lutherans or Sacramentarians, as the 
Protestants were sometimes called, they put forth 
the utmost endeavours to crush them, They sent 
forth new edicts for exterminating the heretics, A 
vast system of terror now prevailed throughout 
France; nothing was heard of but delations, contis- 
cations, pillages, sentences of death, and bloody exe- 
cutions. Yet amid the violence and carnage of the 
period, the Reformed took a decided step in ad- 
vance. ‘They no longer held their secret meetings, 
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which had exposed them to the calumnies of their 
enemies ; they now worshipped in public. 

After a reign of only seventeen months, Fran- 
cis II, died in 1540, and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther, Charles IX., not yet eleven years old. Cather- 
ine de Medicis, his mother, was regent, and anxious 
to establish her power, she sought the friendship of 
the king of Navarre, and of the Protestants, who 
were now a large and influential body in the coun- 
try. Nay, she even feigned herself to be a favourer 
of Reformed doctrines. All things at court assumed 
a changed aspect. The Protestants seemed at length 
to have obtained the ascendency. A decree was 
issued forbidding all disputes on matters of religion ; 
the imprisoned Protestants were released, and tolera- 
tion was given to all who would outwardly conform 
to the established religion, unless they chose to 
quit the country. This decree was only partially 
executed throughout the provinces. ‘The idea was 
started of a possible compromise between Popery 
and Protestantism, and, if possible, to effect this a 
conference was held at Poissy, between divines of 
both churches, leading, however, as might have been 
anticipated, to no favourable result. In January 
1562, a national convention was held at St. Germain, 
when it was agreed that the Protestants should be 
allowed to hold private meetings for worship till a 
general council should decide all religious disputes. 
A civil war now broke out. Much blood was shed, 
and many towns were taken and ravaged. 

Peace was at length concluded in 1563, in conse- 
quence of which, Protestant worship was, for a time 
at least, tolerated in particular places throughout 
France. The treaty, however, was but imperfectly 
kept, and the Protestants, finding that the court 
was in reality seeking their ruin, commenced the 
war anew in 1567, under Coligny and the prince 
of Condé. Hostilities were carried on for several 
months, and, early in 1568, peace was again concluded 
on nearly the same terms as before. ‘The cessation 
of hostilities was only for a very short time, when the 
war broke out anew with greater violence than ever. 
The queen of Navarre now took the field on the side of 
the Protestants, and, after a considerable loss on both 
sides, peace was once more concluded in 1570 on 
favourable terms. The court now resorted to va- 
rious expedients, with the view of lulling the Pro- 
testants into a false security, and the Admiral Co- 
ligny, the young king of Navarre, and the prince of 
Condé, were invited to court. All this apparent 
friendship was false and deceitful, preparatory only 
to one of the most fearful tragedies which has ever 
been recorded in the pages of history. We refer to 
the massacre on St. Bartholomew’s eve, Aug. 22, 
1572. 

The first victim on that melancholy occasion was 
Admira\ Coligny, and with him five hundred noble- 
men and about 6,000 other Protestants were but- 
chered in Paris alone. _ Orders were despatched to all 
parts of the empire to massacre the Huguenots, as 
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the Protestants were generally named. Thirty thou- 
sand, according to De Thou, himself a Romish_his- 
torian, and seventy thousand according to Sully, a 
Protestant, perished by the hands of assassins under 
the authority of Charles IX. When the intelligence 
of this wholesale butchery reached Rome, the Pope 
ordered a jubilee throughout Christendom, and he 
himself went in procession with his cardinals to offer 
thanksgivings to Almighty God for the murder of 
so many thousand heretics. 

This fearful catastrophe, though it inflicted a heavy 
blow upon Protestantism in France, left a considera- 
ble remnant who, though weakened and discouraged, 
were not utterly overthrown. for six years after the 
massacre the annual meeting of the synod of the Pro- 
testant church was discontinued. By a singular in- 
terposition of Divine Providence, the ministers had 
many of them been spared amid the general havoc, and 
this was the means of keeping the people together, as 
well as of sustaining them under the heavy discou- 
ragement to which their spirits were liable. And 
still more to refresh their drooping hearts, a new and 
greatly improved edition of the Protestant version 
of the Scriptures issued at this time from Geneva. 
Thus, in the day of deep adversity and gloom, when 
the most arbitrary restrictions were put upon their 
meetings for Divine worship, the work of God 
was still going forward among this oppressed and 
persecuted people. In the course of twenty-s x 
years only six National Synods were held, in all of 
which, however, the church showed herself decided in 
the maintenance of the truth of God against heresy 
of every kind, but more especially against the cor- 
ruptions of the Church of Rome. During the whole — 
of this period the history of the French Protestants 
is a series of alternations of war and peace, persecu- 
tion and rest, and at the end of it the congregations 
were reduced to one-half of their former number. 

The year 1598 forms a memorable era in the his- 
tory of French Protestantism, as being the year in 
which was published the edict of Nantes, the first 
effectual measure in favour of the friends of the Re- 
formation which had ever been passed by the gov- 
ernment of France. The author of this important 
edict was Henry IV., who, though educated in the 
Protestant faith, had for State purposes shortly be- 
fore this time joined the Church of Rome. It was 
scarcely to have been expected that an act of toleration 
should haye come from such a quarter. But it was 
honourable to Henry, that in the face of the most 
decided opposition from the Romish clergy, he threw 
over his Protestant subjects the ample shield of his 
royal protection, and gave them an extent of liberty 
which they had never before experienced. They 
were allowed the free exercise of their religion, and 
declared eligible to all public offices. They received 
equal rights and privileges in all universities and 
public schools. That equal justice might be mea- 
sured out to them with their Popish fellow-subjects, 
courts were established in the principal cities, which 
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were composed of judges half Protestant and half 
Catholic. They were also permitted to establish 
public worship in particular places, only within cer- 
tain limits, none within several miles of Paris; but 
to counterbalance these restrictions, which were felt 
to be hardships, they obtained an annual grant of 
about 40,000 crowns for the support of their minis- 
ters. 

The edict of Nantes, though encumbered with 
some annoying regulations, was hailed by the poor 
persecuted Protestants as a mighty boon. They had 
scarcely known a breathing-time from suffering and 
trial during the forty years which had elapsed since 
the first National Synod had been held. During 
that period they had passed through no fewer than 
nine civil wars, four pitched battles, and three 
hundred engagements with their enemies. Several 
cities had been besieged, and from first to last nearly 
1,000,000 Protestants had lost their lives in. the 
cause of God and their religion. Well might the 
church therefore rejoice and give thanks to the Al- 
mighty that the sword of persecution had at length 
returned to its seabbard, and the basis of their reli- 
gious liberties was laid. Under the protection of this 
edict to which Henry adhered during the remainder 
of his life, the ministers who had been scattered by 
persecution returned to their flocks, and the churches, 
like those of the early Christians, ‘had rest and were 
multiplied.” They were in close fellowship with 
the Church of Geneva and the Flemish Protestants. 
Their doctrine was sound, their discipline strict, and 
among their ministers and professors were men emi- 
nent alike for their piety, their talents, and their 
learning. 

This period of peace and prosperity came to a 
close at the death of Henry, who was assassinated in 
1610. Louis XIII., who succeeded to the throne, 
was a bigoted Roman Catholic, and the edict of 
Nantes, accordingly, which had been so beneficial to 
the Protestants, was now a dead letter. 
monarch began his reign by committing himself and 
his kingdom to the care and patronage of the Virgin 
Mary. In the course of a few years he attacked the 
Protestants in various places, besieging their strong- 
holds, and putting many of them to death, while his 
prime minister, Richelieu, prevailed upon many of 
the Protestant leaders, by means of bribes, to desert 
the Protestant cause. Amid all these discourage- 
ments, however, the Reformed Church as a body 
suffered no material diminution, but on the contrary, 
seemed to gain in numbers during the thirty-three 
years of this reign, At length in 1643 the king 
died, and was succeeded by his son Louis XIV., 
who, by a continued series of tyrannical acts, set at 
nought the whole provisions of the edict, until at 
last it was wholly repealed. For fifteen years no 
meeting of the National Synod of the Protestant 
Church had been permitted to assemble, and in 
1660 the last meeting of that venerable body was 
held, The Presbyterian constitution of the church 
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was now broken up, and persecution once more raged 
with tremendous fury. Romish missionaries were 
sent forth over the country to stir up the populace 
against the Protestants, and books full of calum- 
nies and lies were published with the same design, 
while the authors of these vile slanders were well 
remunerated by the government for their services. 
The Protestants complained to the king of the in- 
justice with which they were treated, but their com- 
plaints were unheeded. 

And now the preparations which Louis had been 
making for twenty years were complete, and ouly the 
last, the crowning act, remained to be consummated 
—the revocation of the edict of Nantes. “On 
Thursday,” says Dr. Lorimer, “the 8th of October 
1685, the fatal revocation was signed, and the doom 
of the Protestant Church sealed. The revocation 
consists of a preface and twelve articles; the preface, 
which is meant as an apology for the measure, is, as 
might have been expected, full of notorious false- 
hoods. ‘By the first article, the king suppresses 
and repeals the protective edicts in all their extent ; 
and ordains that all the temples which are yet found 
standing in his kingdom shall be immediately de- 
molished. By the second, he forbids all sorts of re- 
ligious assemblies of what kind soever. The third 
prohibits the exercises of religion to all lords and 
gentlemen of quality, under corporal penalties, and 
confiscation of their estates. The fourth banishes 
from the kingdom all the ministers, and enjoins 
them to depart thence, within fifteen days after the 
publication of this edict, under the penalty of being 
sent to the gallies. In the fifth and sixth, he pro- 
mises recompenses and advantages to the ministers 
and their widows who should change their religion ; 
and ordains, “That those who shall be born hence- 
forward shall be baptized, and brought up in the 
Catholic religion ;” enjoining parents to send them to 
the churches, under the penalty of being fined five 
hundred livres. The ninth gives four months’ time 
to such persons as have departed already out of the 
kingdom to return, otherwise their goods and estates 
to be confiscated. ‘The tenth, with repeated prohi- 
bitions, forbids all his subjects of the said religion to 
depart out of his realm, them, their wives and chil- 
dren, or to convey away their effects, under pain of 
the gallies for the men, and of confiscation of body 
and goods for the women. The eleventh confirms 
the declarations heretofore made against those that 
relapse. The twelfth declares, that as to the rest of 
his subjects of the said religion, they may, till God 
enlightens them, remain in the cities of his kingdom, 
countries, and lands of his obedience, there continue 
their commerce, and enjoy their estates, without 
trouble or molestation upon pretence of the said re- 
ligion, on condition that they have no assemblies 
under pretext of praying, or exercising any religious 
worship whatever.’” 

“ Afterwards,” says Quick, “they fell upon the 
persons of the Protestants, and there was no wicked- 


ness, though ever so horrid, which they did not put 
in practice, that they might force them to change 
their religion. Amidst a thousand hideous cries and 
blasphemies, they hung up men and women by the 
hair or feet upon the roofs of the chambers, or hooks 
of chimneys, and smoked them with wisps of wet 
hay till they were no longer able to bear it; and 
when they had taken them down, if they would not 
sign an abjuration of their pretended heresies, they 
then trussed them up again immediately. Some they 
threw into great fires, kindled on purpose, and would 
not take them out till they were half roasted. They 
tied ropes under their arms, and plunged them to 
and again into deep wells, from: whence they would 
not draw them till they had promised to change their 
religion. ‘They bound them as criminals are when 
they are put to the rack, and in that posture, putting 
a funnel into their mouths, they poured wine down 
their throats till its fumes had deprived them of their 
reason, and they had in that condition made them 
consent to become Catholics. Some they stripped 
stark naked, and after they had offered them a thou- 
sand indignities, they stuck them with pins from 
head to foot; they cut them with penknives, tore 
them by the noses with red hot pincers, and dragged 
them about the rooms till they promised to become 
Roman Catholies, or that the doleful cries of these 
poor tormented creatures, calling upon God for 
mercy, constrained them to let them go, They beat 
them with staves, and dragged them all bruised to 
the Popish churches, where their enforced presence 
is reputed for an abjuration. ‘They kept them waking 
seven or eight days together, relieving one another 
by turns, that they might not get a wink of sleep or 
rest. In case they began to nod, they threw buck- 
ets of water in their faces, or holding kettles over 
their heads, they beat on them with such a continual 
noise, that those poor wretches lost their senses. If 
they found any sick, who kept their beds, men or 
women, be it of fevers or other diseases, they were so 
cruel as to beat up an alarm with twelve drums about 
their beds for a whole week together, without inter- 
mission, till they had promised to change. In some 
places they tied fathers and husbands to the bed- 
posts, and ravished their wives and daughters before 
their eyes. And in another place rapes were pub- 
licly and generally permitted for many hours toge- 
ther. From others they pluck off the nails of their 
hands and toes, which must needs cause an intoler- 
able pain. They burnt the feet of others. They blew 
up men and women with bellows till they were ready 
to burst in pieces. If these horrid usages could not 
prevail upon them to violate their consciences and 
abandon their religion, they did then imprison them 
in close and noisome dungeons, in which they exer- 
cised all kind of inhumanities upon them. ‘They de- 
molish their houses, desolate their hereditary lands, 
cut down their woods, seize upon their wives and 
children, and mew them up in monasteries. When 
the soldiers had devoured all the goods of a house, 
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then the farmers and tenants of these poor persecuted 
wretches must supply them with new fuels for thes 
lusts, and bring in more subsistence to them; and 
that they might be reimbursed, they did, by autho- 
rity of justice, sell unto them the fee-simple estate 
of their landlords, and put them into possession of it. 
If any, to secure their consciences, and to escape the 
tyranny of these enraged cannibals, endeavoured to 
flee away, they were pursued and hunted in the 
fields and woods, and shot at as so many wild beasts. 
The provosts and their archers course it up and down 
the highways after these poor fugitives; and magis- 
trates in all places have strict orders to stop and de- 
tain them without exception; and being taken, they 
are brought back, like prisoners of war, unto those 
places from whence they fled.” 

The view which was taken by the Romish church 
of these acts of treachery, cruelty, and oppression 
towards the unoffending Protestants of France, was 
quite apparent from the conduet of Innocent XI., 
the then reigning Pope, who wrote a special letter 
to Louis on the occasion, which he concludes in these 
remarkable words : “The Catholic Church shall most 
assuredly record in her sacred annals a work of such 
devotion towards her, and celebrate your name with 
never-dying praises, but, above all, you may most 
assuredly promise to yourself an ample retribution 
from the Divine goodness for this most excellent 
undertaking, and may rest assured that we shall 
neyer cease to pour forth our most earnest prayers 
to that Divine goodness for this intent and purpose.” 
And still further in commemoration of this event, 
Louis had three medals struck with different devices, 
all of them intending emblematically to declare that 
the French Protestant church was destroyed. 

The consequence of the revocation of that edict, 
which the Protestants had long regarded as the 
charter of their liberties, was, that multitudes of them 
emigrated to other countries. Great numbers of 
the Protestant population of France now sought a 
home on other shores, although in taking this step 
they subjected themselves to almost incredible hard- 
ships. The most vigorous steps were taken by the 
government to stem if possible the torrent of emi- 
gration. ‘To avail ourselves of the graphic narrative 
of De Felice: “Guards were placed at the entrance 
of the towns, at river-ferries, in the ports, on the 
bridges, the highways, at every avenue leading to the 
frontiers, and thousands of peasants joined the troops 
posted from distance to distance, that they might earn 
the reward promised to those who stopped the fugi- 
tives. Everything failed. The emigrants purchased 
passports, which were sold to them by the very secre- 
taries of the governors, or by the clerks of the min- 
isters of state. They bought over the sentinels with 
money, giving as much as six thousand and-even 
eight thousand livres as the price of escape. Some, 
more daring, fought their way across the frontiers, 
sword in hand. 

“The majority marched at night, by remote and 
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solitary paths, concealing themselves in caverns 
during the day. They had ¢ineraries prepared ex- 
pressly for this kind of travelling. ‘They went down 
precipices, or climbed mountain-heights, and as- 
sumed all sorts of disguises. Shepherds, pilgrims, 
soldiers, huntsmen, valets, merchants, mendicants : 
they were always fugitives. Many, to avoid suspi- 
cion, pretended to sell chaplets and rosaries, 

“The eyewitness Bénoit has given us a minute 
account :—* Women of quality, even sixty and se- 
venty years of age, who had, so to speak, never 
placed a foot upon the ground except to cross their 
apartments, or to stroll in an avenue, travelled a 
hundred leagues to some village, which had been in- 
dicated by a guide. Girls of fifteen, of every rank, 
exposed themselves to the same hazard. They drew 
wheelbarrows, they bore manure, panniers, and other 
burdens. ‘They disfigured their faces with dyes, to 
embrown their complexion, with ointments or juices 
that blistered their skin, and gave them a wrinkled 
aspect. Women and girls were seen to counterfeit 
sickness, dumbness, and even insanity. Some went 
disguised as men; and some, too delicate and small 
to pass as grown men, donned the dress of lackeys, 
and followed on foot, through the mud, a guide on 
horseback, who assumed the character of a man of 
importance. Many of these females reached Rotter- 
dam in their borrowed garments, and hastening to 
the foot of the pulpit, before they had time to as- 
sume a more decent garb, published their repentance 
of their compulsory signature.’ : 

“The sea facilitated the evasion of a host of the 
Reformed. They hid themselves in bales of mer- 
chandise, in casks, under heaps of charcoal. ‘They 
huddled together in holes in the ship’s hold, and 
there were children who passed whole weeks in these 
insupportable hiding-places without uttering a cry 
that might betray them. Sometimes the peril of an 


open boat was hazarded without a mouthful of -pro-, 


visions, the preparation of which might have’ pre- 
vented the flight of the fugitives, who thus put to 
sea with only a little water or snow, with which 
mothers moistened the lips of their babes. 

“Thousands of emigrants perished of fatigue, cold, 
hunger, or shipwreck, and by the bullets of the sol- 
diery. Thousands of others were captured, chained 
to murderers, dragged across the kingdom to inspire 
their brethren with greater fear, and were condemned 
to labour at the oar on board convict vessels, The 
galleys of Marseilles were filled with these unfortu- 
nates, among whom were ancient magistrates, officers, 
people of gentle blood, and old men. The women 
were crowded into the convents and the tower of 
Constance, at Aigues-Mortes. But neither threats, 
nor dangers, nor executions, could prevail against the 
energy and heroic perseverance of an oppressed con- 
science. 

“The court became alarmed at the depopulation 
of the country and the ruin of industry. It thought 
that it was less a matter of faith that excited the 


- French to flee from France, than the attraction of 


danger, and one day it therefore threw open all the 
outlets fromm the country. The next day, finding 
that the emigration had only multiplied, it closed 
them.” 

The spectacle of the noblest and best of France’s 
sons and daughters fleeing from her shores in the 
cause of God and his truth, awakened the eager 
sympathy of almost all the other nations of Europe. 
Everywhere the Protestant refugees were hospitably 
welcomed both by governments and private indivi- 
duals. Their wants were amply supplied; oppor- 
tunities were atforded them of earning an honest 
subsistence, and churches were in many places gen- 
erously erected for them that they might worsh-p 
God according to their own conscientious convic- 
tions. England, Switzerland, Holland, Prussia, Den- 
mark, Sweden, vied with each other in showing 
kindness and respect to these persecuted Huguenots, 
and colonies of them were founded even in North 
America, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Nor did the fearful depopulation of the country, 
which extended at the lowest calculation to from 
300,000 to 400,000 souls, in the least diminish the 
ardour of Louis and his ministers in persecuting the 
heretics. Not more than a million Protestants in 
all probability were left behind, but these were sub- 
jected to the most cruel treatment. They were re- 
quired to send their children to Roman Catholic 
schools, and to have them taught the Roman Catho- 
lic catechism. Nay, matters were pushed even to a 
still greater length. The children from five to six 
years of those who still adhered to the Protestant 
faith, were ordered to be taken forcibly from the 
parents and consigned to the care of Roman Catholic 
relatives, or failing these, to convents or hospitals. 
Houses were appointed to be searched, suspected 
writings seized, and Bibles committed to the flames. 

These violent measures produced an effect the 
very reverse of that which was intended. ‘The Pro- 
testants daily multiplied throughout the whole coun- 
try, and holding their religious meetings in secret, 
in the depth of the forest, on the mountain top, or in 
the sequestered valley, they vowed to maintain their 
faitl in the face of danger or even death, Such de- 
termination was more especially manifested by the 
Protestants in the provinces of Lower Languedoc, 
Vivarais, and Cevennes. In other parts of France 
worship in public was impossible, and for a long time 
religious services were limited to the privacy of the 
domestic circle. 

Learning that in some parts of France the perse- 
cuted brethren were still holding meetings for Di- 
vine worship, some of the pastors who had emigrated 
again returned to their country, with the view of 
comforting and encouraging their scattered flocks ; 
but no sooner were the king and the government in- 
formed that these good men had once more set foot on 
the shores of France, than a proclamation was issued 
condemning them to death, and threatening the in- 
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fliction of perpetual confinement in the galleys - 


against those who afforded them a shelter, or tendered 
them the slightest assistance, while a large reward 
was promised to their captors, and the punishment 
of death was pronounced against all who should be 
found attending the religious meetings. Thus au- 
thorized by law, the soldiers with bloodthirsty cruelty 
sought everywhere to discover the Protestants, and 
wherever in the solitude of the mountains could be 
heard the sound of prayer or praise, the pious little 
bands were ruthlessly butchered while in the very 
act of worshipping their God. ‘The prisons,” we 
are told, “were overflowed; the galleys choked; 
and as there were no means of lodging so many con- 
victs, a great number were transported to America, 
where they nearly all miserably perished.” 

These scenes of cruelty and blood awakened 
feelings of the deepest compassion in the minds of 
many of the Romanists themselves. The Jansenists, 
in particular, remonstrated strongly with the govern- 
ment, calling upon them to adopt a milder line of 
policy, but the Jesuits and the great body of the 
clergy persisted in urging measures of extreme seve- 
rity. M. de Noailles, who had been promoted to 
the archbishopric of Paris, and who was an avowed 
Jansenist, used his influence with the king in favour 
of lenient measures. This was followed up by a 
faithful memorial breathing the same tone, from 
Fénélon, archbishop of Cambray.. The unbending 
spirit of Louis, however, refused to yield, and the 
fervent pleadings of many, imploring him to spare 
the Protestants, were only answered by the publication 
of the edict of the 13th April 1698, which solemnly 
confirmed the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Thus the eighteenth century opened upon the 
Protestants of France in the midst of a reign of 
terror. They persisted in holding their religious 
meetings, but their ferocious persecutors discover- 
ing their private retreats, often suddenly surrounded 
them and put multitudes to the sword. No won- 
der that amid the excitement of such scenes, hunted 
like partridges on the mountains, and without an 
earthly friend on whom they could rely, these un-- 
happy men should have imagined themselves the 
objects of the special favour of God. No wonder 
that they looked upon their leaders as authorized 
prophets or inspired men. The blame of such en- 
thusiastic notions rests only with those who were 
guilty of deeds of oppression, such as were well 
fitted to drive even wise men mad. (See CAmI- 
SARDS.) Hence the south of France was the scene 
of a bloody war, from 1702 to 1704. The populace 
almost to a man was in arms against the govern- 
ment. Holland and England espoused the cause of 
the insurgents, and offered to send them supplies 
both of men and arms, The aspect of affairs was 
now sufficiently alarming, Louis and his court began 
to tremble, and Marshal de Villars was despatched 
to Languedoe with orders to adopt a conciliatory 
course. The wary soldier succeeded by promises of 
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toleration in persuading the Camisards to lay down 
their arms, and peace was once more restored. 

Louis XIV. had now reached advanced years, and 
was living almost alone, having been bereft of his 
children and grandchildren. In the exhausted state 
of the country, with ruined cornmerce, and an empty 
treasury, the aged monarch had no heart now for those 
measures of severity and violencé which had so long 
marked his reign. The word Protestant he neither 
liked to hear nor ventured to utter. He wished to 
bury in oblivion events, the recollection of which 
only burdened his conscience. Hence it was that 
for a number of years following the war of the Cami- 
sards, a kind of modified toleration prevailed through- 
out France, which would have continued probably 
undisturbed had not the king’s Jesuit confessor, Le- 
tellier, extorted from him the declaration of the 
8th March 1715. This melancholy enactment bore 
“that those who shall have declared that they will 
persist and die in the pretended Reformed religion, 
whether they have abjured or not, shall be reputed 
as having relapsed.” A law so monstrous the parlia- 
ment of Paris delayed to register for a month. 
“The king,” said the procurator-general, “has in- 
deed abolished the exercise of the pretended Re- 
formed religion by his edicts, but he has not pre- 
cisely ordained that the religionists should abjure, 
and embrace the Catholic religion. It is difficult tu 
understand how a man who does not appear to have 
been ever converted, should nevertheless have fallen 
back into heresy, and that he should be condemned 
as if the fact were proved.” 

A few months after having issued this extraordi- 
nary enactment, Louis XIV. died, declaring to some 
of the ghostly fathers who waited upon him at his 
last moments, that in his public acts he had been 
guided by their advice, and, therefore, that he threw 
upon them the responsibility of those acts. Philippe 
d@’Orleans, who was appointed regent on the death of 
the king, was a tolerant, though not a religious man ; 
accordingly he declined to act with severity against 
the Protestants, and even entertained the idea of 
repealing the Edict of Revocation, though fear of 
the Romish clergy prevented him from carrying his 
plan into execution. 

In consequence of the trying situation in which 
the Protestant church of France had long been placed, 
its internal character could scarcely fail to have been 
seriously injured. The want of regular pastors, the 
number of uneducated men full of zeal with little 
discretion, who had taken upon themselves the office 
of instructors, the prevalent notion both among 
preachers and people of supernatural inspiration and 
ecstasy—each and all of these gave rise to irregulari- 
ties in the church, which prevented sober-minded 
and intelligent friends of Protestantism from taking 
part in its religious exercises. It was most desirable, 
therefore, that immediate steps should be taken to put 
an end to these excesses. Providence raised up one, 
who by his character and peculiar gifts was well 
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qualified to discharge this urgent duty. The name 
of this remarkable man, who earned to himself the 
honourable title of “Restorer of the Protestantism 
of France,” was Antoine Court. He commenced his 
great work by the establishment of prayer meetings 
wherever he could succeed in forming them. ‘l’o 
check the disorders caused by pretences to inspira- 
tion, he called together the preachers of Cevennes, 
joining a few intelligent laymen with them, thus 
forming synods or conferences which met from year 
to year. The very first of these in 1715, a few 
days before the king’s death, made some most impor- 
tant changes, such as reviving the office of elders; 
forbidding women to speak in the religious assem- 
blies; adopting the Bible as the sole rule of faith, 
and rejecting all individual revelations as unscrip- 
tural and dangerous. Every successive synod made 
some contribution to the re-organization of the Pro- 
testant church. 

But while the Reformed communion was recover- 
ing gradually from its depressed condition, a heavy 
blow was inflicted upon it by the appearance of the 
last great law against the Reformed, which was pub- 
lished on the 14th of May 1724, in the form of a 
royal declaration. The provisions of this measure of 
Louis XV., then fourteen years of age, were eighteen 
articles, being a recapitulation of the most severe 
measures which had been passed during the reign of 
Louis XIV. A summary of this royal proclamation 
we give in the words of De Felice: “ He declared as 
follows—the punishment of perpetual imprisonment 
at the galleys for men, and seclusion during life for 
women, with confiscation of their property, if they 
attended any other worship than that of the (Roman) 
Catholic religion; punishment of death against all 
the preachers; of the galleys or imprisonment 
against those who sheltered or assisted them in any 
way whatever, and against those who omitted to de- 


nounce them; an order to parents to have their chil- | 


dren baptized within twenty-four hours by the curate 
of the parish, to send them to the (Roman) Catholic 
schools and catechisms until the age of fourteen, and 
to the Sunday and feast-day teachings until the age 
of twenty ; an order to midwives to report all births 
to the priests, and to physicians, surgeons, and apo- 
thecaries to give notice of every serious illness-of the 
new converts, and authority for the priests to have 
interviews with the sick by themselves. If any one 
refused the sacrament or directed a member of his 
family to refuse it, he incurred the penalty of having 
relapsed. There was to be no legitimate marriages, 
except such as were celebrated accordinz to the 
canons of the church. Parents were not allowed to 
send their children cut of the kingdom to be educat- 
ed, nor to marry them there; but on the other hand, 
the minors of those parents who were abroad, might 
marry without the consent of their relations. The 
certificates of Catholicity were declared obligatory 
for all offices, all academic degrees, all admissions to 
trading corporations. Finally, the mulets and con- 


fiscated property were to be appropriated for the re- 
lief of the re-united subjects who might be in want.” 

Both the magistrates and the Romish clergy were 
agreed in using severity towards the Protestants, but 
the motives by which these two parties were respec- 
tively actuated were widely different. The one party 
was desirous of promoting civil unity; the other 
was equally anxious for spiritual unity. The one 
would be quite satisfied with a merely outward con- 
formity to the Romish faith; the other would be 
contented with no other conformity than that which 
sprung from the heart. The Protestants were not 
slow to perceive this difierence of sentiment as to the 
grounds of persecution between the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers. ‘The stringency with which the priests 
sought to drive Protestants into the Church of Rome, 
only drove them farther from it. Multitudes rallied 
round Antoine Court, and the church of the wilder- 
ness became a numerous body. The synods rapidly 
increased, and the restorer of French Protestantism, 
secing the necessity of a band of faithful pastors be- 
ing reared, opened a theological school at Lausanne, 
over which he presided during the last thirty years 
of his life. It was this college which supplied pas- 
tors to the French Protestants until the time of Na- 
poleon. 

From 1730 to 1744 the Reformed churclies enjoyed 
a season of comparative calm, of which they eagerly 
availed themselves to reorganize their churches. The 
religious movement extended, and the pastors being 
few in number, found it necessary to act the part of 
missionaries. With the view of encouraging one 
another in the laborious work in which they were 
engaged, they convened a national synod, which met 
on the 18th August 1744, in a sequestered spot in 
Lower Languedoc. The proceedings commenced 
with an open declaration of inviolable fidelity to the’ 
king, after which they adopted several measures 
fitted to advance the cause of Protestantism in 
France. The congregations were enjoined to hold 
their meetings as much as possible in the open air; 
and the pastors were forbidden to discuss contro- 
verted points in the pulpit. Antoine Court came 
from Lausanne to be present at this synod, and he 
had the satisfaction on the occasion of preaching the 
gospel to an audience of ten thousand persons. 

No sooner did the news reach Paris that a national 
synod had been held by the Protestants, and that 
they were evidently regaining their former strength 
and courage, than Louis XV. was prevailed upon to 
sign two ordinances still more cruel than any which 
had preceded them. Besides declaring a sentence 
of death against all the Protestant pastors, and of 
perpetual imprisonment at the galleys against all 
who harboured them, the very place in which a pas- 
tor might happen to be arrested was pronounced lia- 
ble to a fine of three thousand livres. ‘To execute 
such barbarous enactments as these ordinances con- 
tained was of course impossible; but by issuing 
such edicts, the king and the court were plainly in 
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timating their desire that the persecution of former 
days should be renewed. Children were accordingly 
forcibly abducted from their parents, and a thousand 
acts of merciless oppression were perpetrated upon 
the poor Huguenots. A fresh emigration was tlie 
result, and availing themselves of their vicinity to 
the sea, no fewer than six hundred families belong- 
ing to Normandy alone fled from the kingdom. 
Numbers were flogged, others were fined in enor- 
mous sums, some were imprisoned for life, and not 
a few sentenced to suffer death. In vain did the 
unhappy Huguenots appeal to Louis XV. in these 
calm, dignified, respectful words: “ We cannot live 
without following our religion, and we are com- 
pelled, however unwillingly, to supplicate your ma- 
jesty, with the most profound humility and respect, 
that you may please to allow us to leave the real 
with our wives, our children, and our effects, to re- 
tire into foreign countries, where we may freely wor- 
ship God in the form we believe to be indispensable, 
and on which depends our eternal happiness or 
misery.” The king and his council refused to grant 
even this reasonable request, and only treated the 
suppliants with aggravated cruelty. Particularly 
after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, the mect- 
ings were again attacked; the intendant was ordered 
to rebaptize the children of the Reformed, and to 
proceed to a re-benediction of their marriages. 
“Some,” says Antoine Court, as quoted by De Ve- 
lice, “ten, twelve, and fourteen years old, absolutely 
refused to be led to the church, and it was necessary 
to drag them there by main force; some uttered 
piereing shrieks that went to the heart; others 
threw themselves like young lions upon those who 
tried to seize them; others, again, who had no other 
means of showing their despite, tumed the ceremony 
into ridicule which they were forced to undergo: 
when they were covered with a white cloth, and the 
water was about to be sprinkled upon their heads, 
they exclaimed: ‘Are they going to shave us?’ 
The curate and the garrison of Lussan so greatly tor- 
tured the children of the village in dragging them to 
the church, where they shut them up under lock and 
key, that some of them told the curate they seemed 
to see the devil whenever they looked upon him, and 
others, still more desperate, spat in his face.” 

Notwithstanding the determined resistance of the 
Protestants, baptism was administered to the chil- 
dren by force. This roused the indignation of the 
Reformed, more especially in the mountains of Lan- 
guedoc, and had not the zeal of the priests been 
checked by the government, it seemed to be almost 
certain that the war of the Camisards would be fought 
over again. 

For a time the Protestants in Languedoc, as well 
as i other places, enjoyed comparative tranquillity, 
but on a sudden, in February 1754, the Marshal de 
Richelieu, who happened to be governor of Langue- 
doc, and had hitherto exercised rule in a spirit of 
mildness, and even kindness, issued imperative -or- 


ders to arrest the new converts, to watch and dis- 
perse the meetings, to seize the preachers, and shoot 
them if they attempted to fly. This unexpected 
change in the policy of Richelieu excited both as- 
tonishment and alarm in the minds of the Protestants 
of the south of France. Some meetings were sus- 
pended, others were attacked by a rude and brutal 
soldiery, who hesitated not to perpetrate the most 
fearful enormities upon the assembled worshippers. 

This sudden outburst of violence was followed in 
a short time by a period of toleration, during which 
the Reformed were permitted to hold consistories 
and synods, as well as meetings for religious wor- 
ship, without dread of interruption or molestation. 
Two synods were assembled in the province of Lower 
Languedoc in 1760 ; one of them consisting of twenty 
pastors and fifty-four elders; the other of fifteen 
pastors and thirty-eight elders. The meetings for 
worship became more regular, and were held more 
openly ; in some places under the eye of the ma- 
gistrates. The gaols were gradually emptied of pri- 
soners, whose only crime had been that they were 
present at a desert meeting, or had given shelter to 
a Protestant pastor. This improved state of mat- 
ters, however, was disturbed by the capital execu- 
tion at Toulouse of four persons in one case, and a 
venerable old man at another. Such cases as these 
occurring at a time when the rest of France was in 
the enjoyment of religious calm, awakened a strong 
feeling of shame and indignation in the bosoms of 
even the most bigoted Romanists. They were un- 
willing to be regarded as sympathizing even in the 
slightest degree with the judges and priests of Tou- 
louse. On the contrary, they strove by their whole 
deportment towards the Protestants to show that 
their hearts revolted from all such acts of intolerance 
aud barbarity. 

Thus it was that from 1760 to 1787 each day 
lightened the burden of the long-oppressed Hugue- 
nots. No doubt, in that long interval, they were sub- 
jected to many petty vexations and annoyances. They 
were often compelled to pay heavy fines and suffer 
ruinous extortious. In cases which regarded them 
in courts of law, the sentences of the judges were 
ambiguous and contradictory. Still a partial tolera- 
tion was felt to be an unspeakable blessing by men 
whose past history had been almost an unbroken 
series of calamities and trials of the heaviest kind. 
As the century rolled on, the spirit of the age in 
France became more decidedly tolerant. The school 
of Voltaire, the statesmen, and learned men of the 
time, argued strongly in favour of civil and religious 
liberty. Louis XVI. hesitated, but public opinion 
assumed a still higher tone. At length the strong 
feelings on the subject, which had now become 
almost universal, found expression in the assembly of 
the Notables held in 1787. The king could resist no 
longer, and, in November following, the Edict of 
Toleration received the royal signature. ‘The privi- 
leges which this important document granted to Non- 
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Catholics were these: the right of living in France, 
and of exercising a profession or trade in the king- 
dom, without being disturbed on account of religion ; 
the permission to marry legally before the officers of 
justice ; the authority to record the births of their 
children before the local judge; and a regulation for 
the interment of those who could not be buried ac- 
cording to the Roman Catholic ritual. 

Measured and incomplete though these conces- 
sions were, the edict which granted them was re- 
ceived by the whole body of the Protestants through- 
out France with feelings of joy and thanksgiving to 
God. All the churches now proceeded to reconsti- 
tute themselves on the ancient basis. ‘The Consti- 
tuent Assembly, in 1789, threw open to Protestants 
equally with Roman Catholics, all the offices of 
state, and another decree pronounced them eligible 
to every civil and military office without exception. 
The following year saw Rabaut Saint Etienne, the 
son of a long-proscribed Protestant pastor, nomi- 
nated president of the Constituent Assembly. One 
decree after another passed in favour of religions 
liberty. The property formerly confiscated on ac- 
count of religion, which was still in the possession of 
the State, was restored to the heirs of the lawful 
proprietors. All the rights of French citizens were 
restored to the descendants of the refugees, on the 
sole condition that they should return to France, and 
take the civic oath. To every man was guaranteed 
the exercise of the religious worship to which he was 
attached. 

But the practice ofa people isnot always thoroughly 
consistent with the theory of their government. So 
it was with the French during the first Revolution. 
The liberties of the Protestants were firmly secured 
by law, but they were shamefully violated in fact. 
The Protestants were legally eligible to all civil and 
military appointments, but they were nevertheless 
systematically excluded from all municipal councils, 
and generally from all elective offices. The consti- 
tution of 1793 professed to guarantee to the whole 
French people the free exercise of their worship. 
But in a few short months the Convention substi- 
tuted the Decade for the ancient division of the 
week, and attempted to compel all to work on the 
Sabbath, whatever might be their scruples on the 
point. All religious worship was now abolished, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic. The churches 
were shut, and the pastors prohibited from discharg- 
ing the duties of their office. Piety now confined 
itself to the family and the closet. 

Such a state of things could not possibly continue 
long. Public opinion demanded the restoration of 
religious freedom, and, in 1795, it was decreed that 
“no one shall be prevented from exercising the wor- 
ship he has chosen, provided he conforms to the 
laws ; no one can be forced to contribute to the ex- 
penses of any creed; the Republic salaries none.” 
Some of the Reformed churches now sought to re- 
organize themselves, but the process was difficult, 
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laborious, and slow. One of the first acts of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, on becoming first consul, was to 
sign a concordat with the legate of Pius VII.; but 
although the Pope had urged strongly the acknow- 
ledgment of the Roman Catholic religion as the re- 
ligion of the State, the utmost his holiness could 
obtain was the insertion in the preamble of the con 
cordat of these words, “ The government of the Re- 
public recognizes the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
religion as the religion of the great majority of the 
French people.” This was nothing more than the 
statement of a well-known and admitted fact. In 
all respects the Protestant pastors and the Romish 
clergy were on an equal footing, with the single ex- 
ception of pecuniary support. The Romish bishons 
and priests were paid from the public treasury, but 
the Protestant pastors received no State pay what- 
ever, and were in one sense separated from the State. 
Napoleon, however, did not relish the idea of Pro- 
testantism being totally independent of his autho- 
rity. Hence arose the law of the year X. (1802), 
which, while it gave a State endowment to the Re- 
formed church, took away from it every pretension 
to spiritual independence. The principal changes 


introduced by this law in the constitution of the 


church are thus detailed by Dr. Lorimer : 

“No doctrine, nor alteration of doctrine, shall be 
published or taught, without being first authorised 
by the Government. 

“The maintenance of ministers shal] be provided 
for, wherever the property and oblations of the com- 
munities fall short. 

“The articles for the liberty of foundations in the 
organic Jaws of the Catholic worship, shall be com- 
mon to the Protestant Churches. 

“There are to be two seminaries, one in the East 
of France for the instruction of ministers of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, and the other at Geneva for the 
Reformed Churches. The professors are to be named 


by the First Consul, and no minister to be appointed 


without a certificate of his having studied in the 
seminary of his religion. The rules for the govern- 
ment of these seminaries to be also settled by the 
Government. 

“The Reformed Churches of France shall have 
pastors, local consistories, and synods. There shall 
be a consistorial church for every 6,000 souls of the 
same communion. Five consistorial churches shall 
form the district of a synod. 

“The number of the ministers or pastors in the 
same consistorial church cannot be increased without 
the authority of Government. 

“The pastors caunot resign without stating their 
motives to Government, which shall approve or re- 
ject them. 

“The title of election shall be presented to the 
First Consul for his approbation. 

“ All the pastors now in exercise are provision- 
ally confirmed. 

“ Wach synod shall be composed of a pastor and a 
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notable of each church. The synods shall superin- 
tend the celebration of worship and conduct of eccle- 
siastical affairs, and all their decisions shall be sub- 
mitted for the approbation of Government. The 
synods caanot assemble until they have received the 
permission of Government, and no Synodal Assem- 
bly shall last more than six days.” 

During the fourteen years of the Consulate and 
the Empire, the Protestant church was weak and 
ineflicient. ‘The forms were preserved, but the life 
of religion was well nigh gone. In 1807 there were 
not more than two hundred pastors; there is more 
than double that number now. The French semi- 
nary founded by Antoine Court at Lausanne had 
been transferred to Geneva; but as it was found to 
be inadequate to the purpose of its formation, the 
Emperor, in 1808, created a Faculty of Protestant 
theology at Montauban. The restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the throne of France took place in 1814, and 
although equal protection was, at that time, declared 
to be given to every form of worship, the people, par- 
ticularly in the south, began to threaten the Re- 
formed with new persecutions. But on the re-entry 
of Napoleon into Paris, the Protestants felt that they 
could now count upon the protection of the laws. 
This security, however, was of short duration. Un- 
der the government of Louis XVIII. they were 
assailed in the south by the populace with a savage 
ferocity which knew no bounds.. The Duke d’An- 
gouléme was despatched by the king to inquire into 
the state of the southern provinces. He found the 
places of worship at Nismes closed, and a part of 
the population compelled to flee for their lives, while 
others were in close concealment. After the lapse 
of six months, the Protestant worship was re-estab- 
lished at Nismes, on the 17th of December 1815. 
In the other departments of France, with a few ex- 
ceptions, all was quiet, and neither the persons nor 
property of the Protestants were exposed to the 
least molestation. Under Charles X. the numbers 
who avowed their adherence to the Protestant faith 
steadily and sensibly increased. From 1817 to 
1830, while the charter secured equal liberty to 
all creeds, the government of the Restoration was 
by no means strict in its adherence to this great 
and important principle. Attempts were made to 
concuss the Protestants into an acknowledgment 
of Popery, so far as to pay some outward act of 
homage or respect to her religious processions. 
The law of sacrilege allowed profanation of Pro- 
testant worship, without incurring the penalty of im- 
prisonment, while the profanation of Romish wor- 
ship was to be visited with the punishment of death. 
Charles X., as he advanced in years, gave himself 
up to the guidance of priests, and the consequence 
was, that the greatest partiality was shown to Ro- 
manists in the distribution of public offices. But if 
not enjoying royal favour, the Protestant Church of 
I'rance was permitted to operate with unfettered 
activity in the great work of propagating Christian- 


ity. To her is due the honour of having been in- 
strumental in the formation at first, and in the 
maintenance ever since, of the Bible Society of 
France; the Religious Tract Society, and the Society 
for the Encouragement of Primary Instruction. 

The Revolution of 1830, which called Louis Phil- 
ippe to the dignity of King of the French, led the 
Protestants to expect that their position would be 
improved. The Chamber of Deputies, in revising the 
Charter, abrogated the sixth article upon the religion 
of the State, and readopted the terms of the concordat 
as to the Reformed Catholic religion being the religion 
of the majority of the French. But though the ex- 
pectations of the Protestants were disappointed, their 
numbers steadily increased, so that in 1838 the Cal- 
vinist or Reformed church had eighty-nine consisto- 
ries, and about four hundred and sixty ministers ; 
while the Lutheran church had thirty-seven consis- 
tories, and nearly two hundred and sixty ministers. 
In the course of ten years more, during which the 
liberties of the Protestant churches were becoming 
gradually more circumscribed, and the influence 
of the Romish priesthood gathering strength, an- 
other revolution brought Louis Napoleon upon the 
scene. Now a very general hope was entertained 
that the cause of religious liberty in France would 
receive a mighty impulse. An assembly of the dele- 
gates of the Reformed churches was held in Paris in 
May 1848. The chief point which came under dis- 
cussion was, the relation between the Church and 
the State, when the great majority declared them- 
selves in favour of the alliance being preserved, 
without however compromising the independence of 
the church. It was resolved also to call a regular 
assembly to take into consideration the state and 
prospects of Protestantism. Being only a voluntary 
meeting, not recognized by the law, only from se- 
venty to eighty members attended. It was proposed 
‘that a confession of faith should be drawn up, which 
might be acknowledged as the creed of the French 
Protestant churches. This proposal, however, gave 
rise to a very keen and stormy debate, the majority 
being of opinion that doctrinal points should not be 
taken up by the assembly ; the variety of sentiment 
on such subjeets which existed among French Pro- 
testants being in their view a sufficient reason for 
avoiding all discussion on matters of the kind. A 
minority of the members, small in number, but 
bearing a high character for piety and zeal, con- 
tended earnestly for a confession of faith, as being 
absolutely necessary to preserve the unity of the 
churches and their harmony in doctrine; but finding 
that the great majority of the meeting was opposed 
to their views, they protested and withdrew, resolved 
to form themselves into a separate body. The majo- 
rity continued their sittings, and having revised the 
constitution of the French Protestant churches, they 
drew up a scheme of ecclesiastical organization which 
they laid before the Minister of Public Instruction, 
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the State. The constitution which was embodied in 
the ‘scheme, but which the government has never 
formally recognized, was the Presbyterian system of 
the early Protestant Church of France. 

The minority who had left the assembly, along 
with a few congregations who were standing separate 
from the Protestant churches, formed themselves 
into a new Christian communion under the name of 
the Union of the Evangelical Churches in France. 
The first meeting of the synod of this body took 
place on the 20th August 1849, when a profession of 
faith was drawn up, and a form of ehurch organiza- 
tion. Their synod is held not annually, but every 
alternate year. Since its original formation, this 
body has been slowly on the increase, and now num- 
bers 26 churches, 22 ministers, and nearly 2,000 
members. 

For three years after the revolution in 1848, con- 
siderable doubt existed as to the precise volition 
between the Church and the State. In December 
1851, however, when Louis Napoleon became Em- 
peror of France, the proclamation of the constitution 
of the empire embodied in it a recognition of the 
concordat of 1801, as still regulating the relations in 
Church and State. This was a heavy disappoint- 
ment to the Protestants, who were flattering them- 
selves that under Napoleon III. their position would 
be greatly improved.” The Romish church, however, 
maintains a complete ascendency at this moment in 
France, not only in numbers, Protestants being only a 
small fractional part of the whole population, but in 
influence and power. The government nominally 
tolerates all forms of religious worship, but through- 
out the whole country, Protestants are subjected to 
numberless annoyances and restrictions, and petty 
persecutions at the hands of the local authorities. 
The latest accounts reckon the Protestants of France 
of all denominations at no more than 800,000, while 
the Roman Catholics number nearly 36,000,000. 

FRANCIS (Sr.) D’ASSISI, a celebrated name in 
the Romish calendar, having Been the originator of 
the well-known order of FRANCISCANS (which see). 
He was the son of a rich merchant at Assisi in Italy, 
where he was born in 4. b. 1182. His early educa- 
tion was directed towards preparation for a mercan- 
tile life, but at the age of twenty-four he was brought 

~ under serious impressions while laid on a sick-bed. 
From the date of his recovery he seems to have been 
liable to frequent dreams and visions, which he re- 
garded as loud calls from lieaven to enter upon the 
life of a monk. ‘Thus on one occasion he saw in 
vision a palace filled with weapons, each of them 
marked with the sign of the cross, and on asking to 
whom they belonged, he was answered, “'To thee 
and thy soldiers.” Fora time Francis imagined that 
his vocation was to rebuild ruined churches, and 
accordingly he went from place to place collecting 
money for this purpose. But on one occasion while 
attending mass, the words of Christ to his disciples, 
Mat. x. 9, 10, “ Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor 
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brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither 
two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves : for the work- 
man is worthy of his meat ;” were impressed deeply 
upon his mind, and imagining that he was called to 
obey literally this injunction of our Lord, he assumed 
the dress referred to, and ina state of literal poverty 
he wandered about preaching repentance. Thus he 
gathered round him a number of followers whom he 
resolved to associate in a religious brotherhood, pro- 
fes.ing in all its strictness and austerity, evangelical 
poverty. He repaired accordingly to Rome, and laid 
his rule before Pope Innocent III., from whom he is 
said to have received little or no encouragement to 
carry out his project. But a vision at night is said 
to have led his Holiness to sanction the plan and 
rule of Francis. 

In A.D. 1210, Francis had only eleyen followers, 
and in the following year they had so increased in 
number, that he sent a la‘ge company of them to 
travel all over Italy, preaching, and, as mendicaut 
friars, begging their bread. The order rose into high 
reputation, and in A.D. 1215 Innocent III. declared 
his public approbation of the Franciscan society. 
The first general chapter of the order was held in the 
following year, and Cardinal Ugolino, afterwards 
Pope Gregory IX., became its patron. 

Anjinated by an ardent missionary spirit, Francis 
D’Assisi joined an expedition against the Saracens 
in 1219, with no other view than to preach the 
gospel to the soldiers: At the siege of Damietta in 
Egypt, we find him acting as a missionary in the 
Christian army, and not contented with preaching 
repentance among those who professed his own faith, 
he resolved in the fervour of his zeal to go over to 
the Mohammedan army with the view of addressing 
them also. He was seized accordingly, and dragged 
as a prisoner before the Sultan of Egypt. The 
Moslem funetionary, contrary to the expecta- 
tions of Francis, received him with respect, invited 


him to preach for several successive days before © 


himself and his officers, sending him back afterwards 
to the camp of the Franks with this parting request, 
“Pray for me, that God may enlighten me, and en- 
able me to hold firmly to that religion which is most 
pleasing to him.” 

Francis founded three different spiritual orders. 
The first, which was called by the name of the Mr- 
NoR BroTHers or Frrars MINORS, was con- 
firmed by Pope Honorius III. The second was an 
order of nuns, called after the first superintendent, 
the order of St. Clara. The third, which was called 
the order of Penitent Brothers, was founded in A.D. 
1221, and consisted of pious laymen, who would not, 
or could not, renounce the family life, and were per- 
mitted to live together in a kind of spiritual union, 
after one rule, and under one superior. 

Shortly before the death of Francis, it is alleged 
that, after earnest prayer for conformity to Christ, 
there appeared wounds in his hands and feet and 
side, like those of our Saviour on the cross. ‘These 
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stigmata of St. Francis, as they are called, were five 
in number, and bled continually, but at his death no 
wounds could be seen in his body. For two years 
atter he resided at Assisi in a state of great weak- 
ness, and at last died on the 14th October a. p, 1226. 
He was buried at Rome, and his name was inserted 
in the catalogue of Romish saints. 

FRANCIS (Sr.) DE PAULA, a celebrated Rom- 
ish saint, born in Calabria, whe founded the order of 
MrnriMs (which see) in the fifteenth century. He 
was educated in a Franciscan conyent at St. Mark, 
jin his native province, and in a short time came to 
surpass all the other monks in strict observance of 
the rule of St. Francis. At fifteen years of age he 
took up his abode in a hole in a rock where he 
practised many austerities. It was in 1438 that he 
laid the foundations of his order, building several 
small cells aud a chapel which he dedicated to St. 
Francis d’Agsisi. As the number of his disciples in- 
creased, he erected a monastery and church at Paula. 
He erected another convent at Spezzano in 1453, a 
third at Crotona in 1460, and a fourth at Milazzo in 
Sicily. In connection with this last monastery, it is 
related of Francis, that when some mariners refused 
to convey him from Italy to Sicily on account of his 
poverty, the saint calmly spread his cloak upon the 
sea, and thus was carried safely over as on dry land. 
The new order set on foot by Francis, made rapid 
progress in Italy; andits founder having been invited 
by Louis XI. to visit France, he complied with the 
invitation, and succeeded in introducing his order 
iuto that country also. Soon after it was established 
in Spain under Ferdinand and Isabella, who built a 
monastery for the Minims at Malaga. The order 
was admitted into Germany under the Emperor 
Maximilian about the year 1497. Francis died in 
1507 at the very advanced age of ninety-one, and he 
was canonized by Pope Leo X. in the year 1519. 

FRANCIS (81.), FRATERNITY OF THE 


~GIRDLE OF, a devotional society in the Church of 


tome. The members dress in a sack of an ash 
colour; they tie this sack with a thick cord adorned 
with a large chaplet of wood; they wear an escut- 
cheon on which are the arms of the order of St. Fran- 
cis; in processions they walk barefooted, carrying in 
their hand a large wooden cross. 

FRANCIS (St.), HERMITS OF. See Minrms 
(ORDER OF), 

FRANCISCANS, a celebrated order of mendicant 
monks which arose in the thirteenth century, deriv- 
ing its name from St. Francis d’Assisi, its founder, 
Tt was formally appreved by Honorius IIL. a. p, 
1223; and had become very numerous when Francis 
died A.D, 1226. By way of displaying his humility, 
he called the members of his order Hratereuli or 
Little Brothers, which in Italian is expressed by 
Pratricelli, and in Latin by Minores or Minors. The 
rule which the Franciscans received from their ori- 
ginator was, to the effect that they were to live in 
common, observe chastity, and yield obedience both 


to the Pope and to the superior of the order. Ar 
indispensable condition of admission into the order 
was, that all applicants must sell their whole posses- 
sions, of whatever kind, and give the proceeds to the 
poor; and it was also required that they should per- 
form a year’s noviciate, at the close of which they 
might be admitted on vowing that they would never 
quit the order on any account. The friars were 
bound to make use of the Roman Breviary, and the 
lay brothers to recite every day for their office sev- 
enty-six paternosters. Desides observing Lent, the 
members of the order were required to fast from All 
Saints’ day to Christmas. They were forbidden to 
ride on horseback unless in cases of urgent neces- 
sity; and in travelling from place to place they were 
enjoined to eat whatever was set before them. They 
were forbidden in the strictest manner to receive 
money either directly or indirectly, and while they 
were to derive their subsistence from the labour of 
their own hands, they must receive as wages any- 
thing except money. They were imperatively re- 
quired to possess nothing of their own, and should the 
proceeds of their labour be insufficient for their main- 
tenance, they must go a-begging, and with the alms 
they collected they must help one another. Their 
habit was appointed to consist of a tunic, a hood, a 
cord for a girdle, and a pair of drawers. 

The order of Franciscans were furnished with 
power to grant indulgences, and thus, though pro- 
fessed mendicants, they were in possession of ample 
means of support. This privilege rapidly gained 
for them a wide-spread popularity, rendering them 
powerful rivals to the bishops and _ priests, and also 
to the other monastic orders. The rule of St. Fran- 
cis, as has been already mentioned, prescribed abso- 
lute poverty; but immediately after the death of 
their founder, many of the Adznors, as they were 
called, departed from this rigorous enactment, and 
Gregory IX., A. D. 1231, relaxed the severity of the 
law. This step on the part of the Pope, however, 
gave rise to a keen controversy among the Francis- 
cans, and eppeal having again been made to Rome, 
Innocent TV., A. D. 1245, decided in favour of those 
who wished a relaxation of the rule, declaring that 
Franciscan monks might hold lands, houses, furni- 


| ture, books, &c., and might use them freely; but 


that the right of property in all such cases belonged 
to St. Peter, and to the Church of Rome, without ~ 
whose consent nothing should be sold, exchanged, or 
in any way transferred to others. This decision of 
the Pope excited no small discontent in the minds of 
the Ceesarians or Spirituals of the order, some ot 
whom retired into the deserts to carry out their aus- 
tere views, while others were banished for their 
refractory conduct, 

An entire change, however, took place in the whole 
aspect of affairs as regarded the Franciscans, by the 
election of John of Parma to the office of general of 
the order, A. D. 1247. Being opposed to the relaxation 
of the rule of St. Francis, he recalled the exiles, and 


FRANCISCANS. 


enjoined a strict observance to the very letter of the 
law on which the order was founded. The result 
was, that in the course of two short years he was 
compelled to resign his office, and several who agreed 
with him in sentiment were cast into prison. The 
general who sueceeded was the celebrated Father 
Bonaventura, who wished, in order to prevent a divi- 
sion of the contending parties, to occupy neutral 
ground. The controversy, however, continued to be 
carried on with keenness on both sides, and A. D. 
1257, Alexander IV., being invited to decide be- 
tween them, ratified the interpretation of the rule of 
St. Francis given by Innocent TV. But at an as- 
sembly of the order held a. D. 1260, the interpreta- 
tion of Innocent was abrogated, so far at least as it 
differed from the interpretation previously given by 
Gregory IX. 

Besides the controversy which raged among the 
Franciscans in regard to the true meaning of their 
rule, the order was distracted by a dispute which 
arose as to the prophecies of Joachim, an abbot of 
Flora in Calabria, who was looked upon by the Ita- 
lian populace generally as an inspired man, whose 
predictions of the future were to be viewed as equal 
in authority with those of the ancient prophets. 
This favourite seer, whose prophecies were contained 
in a work called ‘The Everlasting Gospel,’ and by 
the vulgar, ‘The Book of Joachim,’ foretold, among 
other things, the destruction of the Romish church, 
as being corrupt and offensive to God. He taught 
that two dispensations had already passed, those of 
the Father and of the Son, and that a third, still 
more perfect than the other two, was at hand, 
namely, the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. The 
stricter party of the Franciscans, or the Spirituals, as 
they were called, maintained that Joachim was a 
true prophet, and indeed that he was that angel 
whom John in the Revelation saw flying through 
the heavens. 

In the midst of these bitter contentions another 
work appeared bearing to be ‘An Introduction to 
the Everlasting Gospel,’ and which contained the 
bold statements, that St. Francis was the angel men- 
tioned in the Revelation; that the Gospel of Christ 
would be abrogated in the year 1260, and that this 
new Everlasting Gospel of Joachim would take its 
place ; and, finally, that this change would be brought 
about by itinerant barefooted friars. This book, 
which is said to have been the production of a Spirit- 
ual Franciscan, named Gerhard, was published at 
Paris A. D. 1254, but instead of exalting the Fran- 
ciscans, as was its obvious design, it only roused the 
popular indignation all the more against them, so 
that Alexander IV., A. D. 1255, was compelled to 
forbid its circulation; and by authority of the uni- 
versity of Paris it was publicly burned. 

Under the prudent management of Bonaventura, 
the Franciscan order maintained comparative tran- 
quillity during his life, but, after his death, the dis- 
sensions, which had formerly been carried on in 


reference to the rule of their founder, broke out with 
as great violence as ever. One party earnestly de 


sired the rule to be abrogated as being beyond the 


power of human nature fully to practise; the other 
party were equally desirous that the primitive strict- 
ness should be observed. In conformity with the 
wishes and opinions of the latter, Pope Nicolaus III. 
published, in A. D, 1279, the famous constitution 
which confirmed the rule of St. Francis in all its 
original austerity and strictness. In this document 
the monks were required to renounce, or, as the 
papal decree termed it, expropriate all right of pro- 
perty or ownership, and they were allowed merely 
the use of things necessary, not of their property, 
which belonged, as Innocent 1V. had decided, to the 
Church of Rome. The constitution thus given by 
Nicolaus failed to satisfy the Spiritual party of the 
Franciscans, particularly those in the province of 
Narbonne in France, who were headed by Peter 
John Oliva, a man held in great repute for sanctity 
and learning. Under the guidance of this individual, 
whom they regarded as a prophet, the Spirituals 
assailed the more lax monks of the order. The con- 
tention was carried on with great vehemence on both 
sides; but at length a general was appointed over 
the order who allowed the ancient discipline to be- 
come prostrate, and even the appearance of poverty 
to become extinct. In Italy and France, as well as 
in other countries, the Spirituals continued to pro- 
test loudly against the prevailing laxity of opinion 
and practice among the members, until at length, un- 
der Boniface VIII., they seceded {rom the rest, open- 
ly condemning the interpretation which Nicolaus ITI. 
had given of their rule. In 1294, some of the Ita- 
lian Spirituals were allowed by Ccelestine V.-to form 
&@ new and separate community, professing to strip 
themselves of all possessions and all property, accord 

ing to the original arrangement of St. Francis, ‘This 
distinct society, however, was suppressed by Boni- 
face VIII.; but various associations continued to 
exist in Italy in spite of the Pope, and from that 
country they spread over the greatest part of Hu- 
rope, contending earnestly against the corruptions 
of the Church of Rome, down even to the time of 
the Reformation. (See FRATRICELLI.) The Fran- 
ciscans, as well as their rivals the Dominicans, pro- 
bably from the very fact of their being Mendicant 
monks, acquired great reputation and vast intluence 
in every country where they were found ; and, accord: 
ingly, they were objects of the utmost jealousy, and 
even hatred, among all ranks of the clergy, as well 
as in the universities, The great privileges which 
they enjoyed above the other orders of monks, gave 
them such power that they were able to undermine 
the ancient discipline of the church, and to take into 
their own hands the management of all religious con- 
cerns. Such was the extent of their popularity, that 
they were the favourite preachers and chosen con- 
fessors of the people in every Huropean country which 
had embraced the Christian faith. 
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“ But the greater the influence,” as Neander re- 
marks, “exercised by the mendicant friars, as 
preachers and confessors, and as persons who mixed 
familiarly with all classes, upon the people—so much 
the more pernicious would it prove when it came to 
be abused by ignorant and badly-disposed men; and 


of such there would be no want as the branches of 


these orders extended and multiplied. The causes 
that had introduced corruption amongst the other 
monkish societies, as soon as they attained to emi- 
nence,. were not inactive in the case of these; and 
soon, many evils began to intermingle with the bene- 
fits which flowed from them. As they enjoyed the 
special favour of the popes, and, through their re- 
spective generals in Rome, stood in close relations 
with the popes—they allowed themselves to be em- 
ployed by the latter as instruments for exacting 
money, and for other bad purposes.” 

The Franciscans came into England in the reign 
of King Henry II., while their founder was still 
alive. The first establishment of the order was at 
Canterbury. In the affair of the divorce which 
Henry VIII. sought, he was violently opposed by 
the Franciscan monks, and accordingly this order was 
the first which was banished. from the kingdom at 
the time of the Reformation, and above two hundred 
of them were thrown into prison, and others cruelly 
treated. See MenpicAnr OrperRs. For an ac- 
count of the contests which so. long raged between 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, see DOMINICANS. 

FRATERCULI. See FRarrice..i. 

FRATERNITIES, societies established in Ro- 
man Catholic countries for the improvement of de- 
votion. They are of different kinds. Some take 
their names from instruments of prayer, as for exam- 
ple, the Fraternity of the Rosary, and that. of the 
Seapulary. The Girdle of St. Francis forms a third 
society of this kind, and the Girdle of St. Austin a 
fourth. Italy, Spain, and Portugal are the coun- 
tries where these Fraternities abound, but some of 
them are found also in Britain. Some of them are 
called ARCH-FRATERNITIES (which see), as giving 
law to the rest. 

FRATRICELEI, a class of Francisean monks 
who professed to observe the rule of St. Francis 
more strictly than the rest of the order, and there- 
fore possessed no property either individually or 
collectively, but derived their whole subsistence from 
begging. The Fratricelli have sometimes been con- 
founded with the Spiritual party among the Francis- 
cans, but although somewhat resembling them, they 
were far from being identical; the Spirituals never 
having separated from the great community of the 
Franciseans, while the Fratricelli had so completely 
disjoined themselves from the order, that they as- 
sumed to themselves a distinct head or leader, and 
regarded Pope Ceelestine V. as their legal founder, 
denying Boniface and all the occupants of the Holy 
See who opposed them to be true pontitis. The 
Pratricelli wore mean and tattered garments, and 
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wandered about from place to place, declaiming 
against the corruptions of the Church of Rome and 
the vices of the clergy, and predicting a time of re- 
formation as at hand. ‘The Franciscans have never 
been willing to admit that the Fratricelli were at all 
connected with the disciples of St. Francis, while 
they canot deny that they professed and practised 
the rule of St. Francis. They agreed in opinion with 
the Bizocu1 (which see), and BE@UINES or BEG- 
HARDS (which see), while they differed from them 
in being real monks. St. Francis himself during his 
life called his disciples by the name of Pratricellé or 
Little Brothers; and although the word was some- 
times used’in the thirteenth century as a term of re- 
proach among the Italians, applied to those who as- 
sumed the appearance of monks, while they did not 
belong to any of the monastic orders, yet as applied 
to the stricter Franciscans it was coveted as a term 
of honour by those who chose a life of the severest 
poverty. 

FRATRES ALBATI. See Avsati. 

FREE CHRISTIAN BRETHREN. In the 
published Report of the Census for 1851, one con- 
gregation is returned as existing in Scotland under 
this name. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. See Scor- 
LAND (FREE CHURCH OF). 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND (GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF). See ASSEMBLY (GENEKAL), OF 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

FREETHINKERS, a name which was often as- 
sumed by Derrsvs (which see) of the last century, 
and is not unfrequently adopted by Infidels of the 
present day, to express their boasted freedom from 
religious prejudices, and from connection with any 
religious system. In the Report of the Census of 
1851, two congregations in England return them- 
selves as Freethinkers. ~sa 

FREETHINKING CHRISTIANS, a sect which 
arose in London in the year 1796, prokenine to be a 
Christian church founded on the principles of free. 
inquiry.. The originators of this body separated 
from a congregation of ‘Trinitarian Universalists 
with which they had been connected. ‘The new 
sect rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, that of 
the atonement, and indeed all the peculiar’ doc- 
trines of Christianity, Then they took another 
step on the road towards infidelity, by dispensing 
with the sacraments, and denying the immateriality 
of the soul... At Jength they declared their disbelief 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures, and ended with 
the abolition of all the forms of public worship, their 
meetings, which for convenience’ sake are still held 
on the Sabbath, resembling rather a debating society 
than a Christian church. ‘They continue to assem- 
ble regularly on the Sabbath, and to discuss religious 
points, intermingling them with debates on social 
questions. This infidel body has for several years 
past been decidedly on the increase both in England 
and Scotland. 
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FREE-WILLERS. See ARMINIANS. 

FRENCH PROPHETS. See Camisarps. 

FREY, the tutelar deity of the ancient Swedes, 
who, according to, the Edda, presided over the sea- 
sous of the year, and bestowed peace, fertility; and 
riches. ‘The Scandinavian festival of Jul was cele- 
brated in honour of Frey or the Sun, in order to ob- 
tain a propitious year and fruitful seasons. In the 
great temple of Upsal, Frey stood at the left hand of 
Thor, and was represented of both sexes, and with 
various other attributes which characterized produc- 
tiveness. On the festival in honour of this god, 
sacrifices, feasting, nocturnal assemblies, and all the 
demonstrations of the most intense joy prevailed. 
Frey is declared in the Edda to be oue of the most 
celebrated of the gods. 

FREYJA, the sister of Frey (which see), and 
goddess of love among the ancient Scandinavians. 
She was invoked to obtain happy marriages, and 
easy childbirths. She dispensed pleasures, enjoy- 
ments, and delights of all kinds. The Edda styles 
her the most favourable of the goddesses; but she 
went to war as well as Odin, and divided with him 
the souls of the slain. She is generally thought to 
have been the same with the Aphrodite of the 
Greeks, and Venus of the Romans, since the sixth 
day of the week, which was consecrated to her under 
the name of Friday or Freyja’s day, was called in 
Latin Dies Veneris, or the day of Venus. Freyja is 
mentioned in the Edda as the most propitious of the 
goddesses; her abode in heaven is called Félkvang, 
the folk’s mead or dwelling. In the field of battle 
she asserts hei claim to one half of the slain, the 
other half belonging to Odin.‘ Her mansion,” says 
the Edda, “called Sessrtimnir, is large and magnifi- 
cent; thence she sallies forth in a car drawn by two 
cats. She lends a very favourable ear to those who 
sue to her for assistance. It is from her name that 
women of birth and fortune are called in our lan- 
guage Freyjor. She is very fond of love ditties, and 
all lovers would do well to invoke her. She is wed- 
ded to a person called Odur, and their daughter, 
named Hnossa, is sos very handsome that whatever 
is beautiful and precious is called by her name 
(hnosir). But Odur left his wife in order to travel 
into very remote countries. -Since that time Freyja 
continually weeps, and her tears are drops of pure 
gold. She has a great variety of names, for having 
gone over many countries in search of her husband, 
each people gave her a different name. She is thus 
called Mardéll, Horn, Gefu, and Syr, and also Vana- 
dis. She possesses the necklace Brising.” The 
learned Icelander, Finn Magnusen, regards Frey and 
Freyja as the personifications of the sun and moon. 

FRIARS. See MonAcHISM. 

FRIARS MINORS. See FRANCISCANS. 

FRIDAY, the day set apart by the Mohamme- 
dans as their weekly Sabbath, which like the Jews 
they commence at sunset on the previous evening. 
Various reasons have been assigned for the selection 
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of this day, some accounting for it by alleging that 
on a Friday Mohammed entered into Medina, others 
stating it to be in commemoration of the creation of 
man. The most probable reason however is, that the 
ancient Arabians held their solemn assemblies on that 
day, and Mohammed, in introducing his new religion, 
made no change in this particular. But whateyer 
may have been the ground of its original appoint- 
ment, it is regarded by the Mohammedans as the 
chief and most excellent of all days, and they ima- 
gine that the last general judgment will happen on 
this day. The public services, which occupy only a 
portion of the day, the rest being devoted to busi- 
ness and recreation, commence at noon, and besides 
the usual prayers, there are additional ceremonies 
performed, including the reading or reciting of parts 
of the Koran from the reading-desk, and the delivery 
of sermons from the pulpit by the Imdms. These 
religious services are performed with the utmost gra- 
vity and decorum. Both in the Greek and Latin 
churches Friday has always been regarded as a litany 
or humiliation day, in memory of the crucifixion of 
Christ which took place on this day. In the early 
Christian church, divine worship was celebrated on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, which received the name of 
stationary days, because they continued their assem- 
blies on these days to a great length, till three o’clock 
in the afternoon.. For this reason they were also 
called half-fasts, in opposition tothe Lent fast which 
lasted till evening. ‘Tertullian, Clemens, Alexaudri- 
nus, and Origen, refer to the custom of observing 
Wednesdays and Fridays as fast-days; and Tertul- 
lian says that on these days they always celebrated 
the communion. 

FRIENDS (Society oF), a denomination of pro- 
fessing Christians, commonly called Quakers, which 
arose in England about the middle of the seventeeath 
century. Its founder was George Fox, the son of a 
weaver, at Drayton in Leicestershire, who in 1646 
began to promulgate his peculiar sentiments, which 
seemed to constitute the last and probably the ex- 
tremest of those protests which the Reformation 
lodged against the ritualistic religion of the Church of 
Rome. When Luther protested against the errors 
of Rome, Christianity had been reduced to a system 
of empty and unmeaning forms; the life of religion had 
almost totally disappeared, and a dead ritualism now 
occupied its place. In these circumstances the light 
of the Reformation began to dawn, and the first 
feeble forth-puttings* of life to manifest themselves. 
With Luther, Melancthon, Zuingle, Calvin, the light 
became gradually clearer, and the life stronger and 
more palpable. At length a living church stood 
forth amid the darkness which enshrouded the pro- 
fessing Christian church, and asserted its position as 
the true Reformed church of Christ. In the strug- 
gle which then took place between light and dark- 
ness, between life and death, it is not at all surprising 
that some ardent minds should have rushed into 
extreme opinions. Of these George Fox must be 
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regarded as the representative of a large and respect- 
able body. Early impressed with the importance of 
true spiritual religion, and the utter inefficiency of 
the mere forms of worship to give life and energy to 
the soul, he spent much time in retirement, reading, 
and meditating upon the Scriptures, and earnestly 
praying for the revelation of inward light by the 
communication of the Holy Spirit. He speaks of 
himself as “knowing pureness and righteousness at 
eleven years of age.” The Reformation in his view 
had done much towards introducing a more spiritual 
worship, but even after all that had been accom- 
plished, he conceived that too much reliance was 
even yet placed on outward forms and on the agency 
of human means, to the neglect of the Holy Spirit 
of God, the necessity and importance of whose 
agency in the enlightenment, conversion, and sancti- 
fication of the soul, he was disposed to estimate far 
more highly than all subordinate agency whatever. 
Impressed deeply with the strong views which he 
had begun to entertain on this subject, George Fox 
felt it to be his duty to make known his principles 
throughout England. He accordingly set out on a 
preaching tour throughout different counties, travel- 
ling generally on foot, and everywhere declining to 
receive compensation for his labours. His preaching 
was eminently successful in persuading many to 
adopt his peculiar opinions, and in the course of a 
few years he gathered around him a large body, who 
conscientiously avowed their firm belief in the doc- 
trines which he taught. 

At the period when Fox commenced his ministry, 
the minds of the English people were much disturbed 
by the civil war which raged throughout the coun- 
try, and their opinions were quite unsettled both as 
to political and religious matters. In such a state of 
the public mind any new theory, whether it regarded 
the church or the State, required only to be pro- 
pounded to meet with ready acceptance from not a 
few. Hence, wherever George Fox promulgated his 
opinions, novel and extravagant though they might 
appear to some, he found crowds of admiring audi- 
tors, and a considerable body of ardent believers. 
All worship, he taught, which is acceptable to God 
nrust be conducted in spirit and in truth, and there- 
fore all ritual religious services are unnecessary. 
On several occasions, we find him accordingly car- 
rying his principles so far as to go into places of 
public worship and address the congregation during 
the time of service. This liberty seems to have been 
exercised to a greater extent than according to our 
modern notions was consistent with either prudence 
or propriety. But how often do we find cases in the 
history of every body of Christians in which zeal 


outrans discretion. 

The ardour and enthusiasm which characterized 
some of the adherents of the new sect, exposed them 
to much misrepresentation and reproach. Cases of in- 
discretion are recorded which no doubt were excep- 
tional and rare. ‘To give some colour to the seve- 


rities practised against them, pretexts were drawn 
from supposed violations of the regulations of civil 
policy: “A Christian exhortation to an assembly 
after the priest had done and the worship was over, was 
denominated interrupting public worship, and dis- 
turbing the priest in his office; an honest testimony 
against wickedness in the streets or market-place, 
was styled a breach of the peace ; and their appear- 
ing before the magistrates covered, a contempt of 
authority; hence proceeded fines, imprisonments, 
and spoiling of goods. Nay, so hot were some of the 
magistrates for persecution, even in Cromwell’s time, 
that by an unparalleled and most unjust misconstruc-. 
tion of the law against vagrants, they tortured with 
cruel whippings, and exposed in the stocks, the 
bodies of both men and women of good estate and 
reputation, merely because they went under the de- 
nomination of Quakers.” 

Several obsolete statutes were brought to bear most 
heavily upon Friends, though originally enacted with 
a view of reaching the Papists, who refused to con- 
form to the established religion. Among these was 
an act passed in the 23d year of Henry VILI.’s reign, 
against subtracting or withholding tithes; obliging 
justices to commit obstinate defendants to prison, un- 
til they should find sufficient security for their com- 
pliance. Laws were made in Elizabeth’s reign for 
enforcing a uniformity of worship, authorizing the 
levy of a fine of one shilling per week for the use of 
the poor, from such as did not resort to some church 
of the established religion, every Sabbath or holy- 
day ; and also another establishing a forfeiture of 
twenty pounds per month for the like default. A 
third law empowered the officers to seize all the 
goods, or a third part of the lands, of every such 
offender for the fine of twenty pounds. And, as ir 
these were not sufficiently severe, another was en- 
acted in the 35th year of Queen Elizabeth, oblig- 
ing offenders in the like case to abjure the realm, on 
pain of death. No sect, indeed, suffered more se- 
verely than Friends from the disgraceful and into- 
lerant acts against Protestant Dissenters, which were 
passed, from time to time, during’ the long period 
which elapsed, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of 
William and Mary, when ithe Toleration Act of 1688 
secured religious liberty. to all nonconformists. 
Friends, however, were still subject to prosecutions 
for tithes, and for refusing to swear; but, in 1695, a 
bill was carried in Parliament allowing the solemn 
affirmation of a Friend instead of an oath. 

It is impossible to deny that, in the early history 
of this sect, individuals were sometimes found who 
mistook the promptings of their own minds for the 
impulses of the Holy Spirit, exposing the community 
to which they belonged to unmerited odium, but it 
is equally undeniable, that many of the followers of 
George Fox were earnest and devout men, who “felt,” 
to use the language of one of their number, “that they 
needed to know more the power of Christ Jesus in 
their own hearts, making them new creatures, bruis- 
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ing Satan, and putting him under their feet, and re- 
newing their souls up into the divine image, which 
was lost in Adam’s fall, and sanctifying them wholly 
in body, soul, and spirit, through the inward opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost and fire.” By the preach- 
ing of George Fox, such men were led to see that 
they had been resting contented with a mere histo- 
rical belief of the doctrines of the gospel, without 
seeking to experience the living power of the truth 
in their hearts by the effectual inworking of the 
Holy Spirit. The rapid spread of the doctrines of 
the Friends was surprising, and although attempts 
were made to represent them to Cromwell as danger- 
ous, and even seditious persons, the Proteetor was 
too sagacious and far-sighted to be prevailed upon to 
treat with intolerance a sect which, whatever might 
be thought of their theoretical opinions, were among 
the best friends and promoters of peace and good 
order in the country. 

The infant society was soon joined by persons be- 
longing even tothe most noble fainilies, as well as by 
several ministers of the gospel. In the course of a few 
years meetings were formed in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and although exposed to severe persecu- 
tion, the body continued to increase in numbers, and 
some zealous members of the Society travelled to 
foreign countries, believing themselves to be divinely 
called to propagate the truth of God. Some passed 
over to the Continent, preaching and establishing 
meetings in Holland and other countries; while 
others found their way into Asia, and even among 
the barbarous tribes of Africa. About the same 
period, some members of the Society of Friends ar. 
rived in America, and so rapid has been the progress 
of the sect in the United States, that at this day, by 
far the largest body of the Friends is to be found in 
that country. : 

In the reign of Charles II. both the doctrine and 
discipline of the Friends began to assume a more 
definite and fixed character ; a result, for which they 
were chiefly indebted to the wisdom of their founder. 
Fox commenced at an early period to establish meet- 
ings for discipline, and the first objects to which 
the attention of these meetings was directed, were 
the care of the poor and destitute; the manner of 
accomplishing marriages; the registry of births and 
deaths; the education and apprenticing of children ; 
the granting of suitable certificates of unity and ap- 
probation to ministers who travelled abroad; and 
the preservation of an account of the sufferings to 
which the Friends were subjected in maintaining 
their religious principles. : 

It must be quite obvious, even to the most 
superficial thinker, that the peculiar doctrinal 
views of the Friends cannot fail to affect materially 
the whole practical arrangements of the body. 
Thus the all-importance attached to the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit leads them to reject a minis- 
try specially trained for the office, and to regard 
every one, whether male or female, on whoin 


the gift has been conferred by the Holy Spirit, 
from above, as having a call from heaven to preach 
the gospel. Accordingly, there is no paid minis- 
try in the Society of Friends; and any brother 
or sister, who feels a conscious impulse from the 
Spirit to address the brethren, is allowed to do 
so. It not unfrequently happens, accordingly, that 
meetings are held for public worship, in which ‘the 
whole time is occupied in secret meditation and 
prayer, without a single word being uttered by any 
one in the assembly, The practice of silent worship 
is thus defended by Elisha Bates: “ When some 
formerly were urging our Lord to go to the feast of 
tabernacles, he said unto them: ‘My time is not yet 
come: but your time is alway ready,’ John vii. 6. 
And his disciples can often adopt a similar language, 
feeling their utter incapacity, of themselves, for any 
good word or work; and that they know not what 
to pray for as they ought, without the helping in- 
fluence of the Spirit of Truth: and therefore, they 
cannot presume to set about this solemn engagement, 
without the necessary qualification. For if ‘no man 
ean call Jesus Lord, but by the Holy Ghost,’ how 
can any act of devotion be performed without this in- 
fluence? Neither prayer, praise nor thanksgiving, 
can be acceptable, unless it arise from a sensible feel- 
ing in our hearts; which is produced only by the 
operation of grace there. This brings us into a sense 
of our own condition, and gives access to the Father 
of Mercies. Worship performed without these qua- 
lifications, must be well-worship, and as unacceptable 
as those outward pretences of the Jews, while their 
hearts were far from God. 

“ We, therefore, believe it right, when we assemble 
for the purpose of Divine worship, to sit down in 
reverent silence ; endeavouring to abstract our minds 
from all things but the one great object of adora- 
tion: and in this humble, waiting state of mind, to 


remain in silence, unless we should be favoured with 


the qualification and command for vocal language, in 
preaching, prayer, or praise. 

“God is a Spirit, and can be approached only by 
spirit. Hence vocal sound is not necessary to con- 
vey to him the desires, which his own Divine in- 
fluence has raised in our hearts. Language is only 
necessary to convey sentiments from man to man. 
Our Father, who seeth in secret, and who knows what 
we need before we ask him, and who enables us, by the 
help of his own Divine influence, to make interces- 
sion according to his will—-sees, hears, and knows 
what thus passes in the secret of the heart, without 
the intervention of words. 

“ When a number of individuals thus sit down, in 
solemn silence, waiting upon God—their minds be- 
ing abstracted from all inferior objects, and their 
spirits engaged in exercise for the arising of the 
Word of Life, a spiritual communion is felt, and 
they are mutually helpful to each other. The hea- 
venly virtue and solemnity is felt to flow as from 
vessel to vessel. For when a meeting is thus ga- 
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thered in the name and power of Christ, he is often 
pleased to appear among them in great glory, re- 
vealed to that perception and quickened understand- 
ing, which is the effect of his own Divine work in 
their hearts. All this may be effected, though there 
may not have been a word spoken in the meeting. 
“There is, in silent worship, something so beauti- 
ful, so sublime, so consistent with the relation in 
which we stand to God, that it appears strange there 


should exist a single doubt of its propriety.” : 
In the view of the Friends, outward ceremonies 


are not only useless, in a strictly spiritual religion, 
but they are absolutely injurious, withdrawing the 
mind from that pure abstracted communion with 
God which forms the very essence of acceptable de- 
votion. Hence they reject baptism in the outward 
dispensation of it, admitting only the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. They reject also the outward obser- 
yance of the Lord’s Supper, believing that its true 
object is accomplished by the inward communion of 
the soul with God. On the saine ground, namely, 
that religion is purely spiritual in its character, they 
reckon it proper to avoid the observance of all fasts 
or festivals of a sacred kind, all outward adorning of 
churches, and the use of music in worship, whether 
of a vocal or instrumental character. 

From the constancy with which they dwell on the 
necessity of the illumination of the Spirit, and their 
depreciation of the outward means of grace, the 
Friends have sometimes been charged with a want of 
sufficient reverence for the written Word of God. 
This, hogvever, they uniformly deny, alleging that 
they hold the Bible in such veneration, that they obey 
its precepts to the very letter. Thus, in regard to 
swearing, they literally “swear not at.all,” even ina 
court of justice. “Thou shalt not kill,” they strictly 
and literally obey by refusing to become soldiers, or 
to draw the sword even in self-defence; regarding 
war as opposed to the whole spirit of the gospel. 
In obedience to the command of Christ, which they 
interpret literally, they “call no man Master,” 
and as Jesus said to his disciples, “Be ye not 
called Rabbi,” they refuse to give or to take titles 
of honour and respect of every kind, addressing every 
one, man and woman, by their plain Christian name, 
or by the simple expression, “ Friend;” and they 
always use the singular pronoun, “thou” and “ thee,” 
instead of the customary plural “you.” They re- 
main covered in. the presence of the sovereign, in 
courts of law and in the church. Their dress is 
simple, their mode of living temperate, their whole 
deportment grave and sedate. They discountenance 
all frivolous amusements, or the reading of trifling 
productions. As they refuse remuneration for preach- 
ing the gospel among themselves, they decline to 
contribute for the support of the ministers of other 
denominations. Hence they refuse to pay tithes or 
church-rates, preferring to allow their goods to be 
seized and sold by the public authorities for the pay- 
ment of the tax. As the natural consequence of 
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their opinions, they are strongly opposed to the en- 
dowment of any religious denomination by the State. 

The Friends look upon the Sabbath as a day spe- 
cially set apart for religious duties, and inculcate its 
observance both by public and private worship; and 
while they regard every day as alike holy, they gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity of setting apart 
one day in seven, in common with other Christians, 
for the public worship of God. The Pagan names 
which custom has imposed upon days and months, 
are rejected by the Friends, who substitute “ first 
day” for Sunday, “second day” for Monday ; and in 
the same way they use “ first month” for January, 
“second month” for February, and so forth. 

To administer discipline and arrange the affairs of 
the Society, the Friends have monthly, quarterly, 
and yearly meetings. he females have a similar 
series of meetings, not however to exercise disci- 
pline, but simply for mutual edification. Every 
child ofa member is, in virtue of his descent, entitled 
to all the privileges of the Society. Marriage is 
regarded as a Divine ordinance, but they view the 
interference of a priest in the matter as uncalled 
for, holding a human priesthood to be abrogated 
under the gospel. The monthly meetings consist 
of all the congregations within a limited circuit, and 
the objects for which they assemble are various, 
chiefly having a reference to the admission of new 
members, the granting of certificates to those who 
are changing their place of residence, the exercise of 
discipline, and the election of elders to watch over 
the ministry, Attention is also paid at these meet- 
ings to the making provision for poor members, and 
securing education for their children. Quarterly 
meetings are composed of several monthly meetings, 
from which they receive regular reports of their pro- 
ceedings, while it is also their duty to hear appeals 
from their decisions: The -yearly meetings, again, 
are composed of the quarterly meetings, or repre- 
sentatives from them. ‘These are the final courts of 
appeal, and they have the general superintendence of 
the whole Society in a particular country. Con- 
nected with the yearly meeting there is a meeting 
for sufferings, composed of ministers, elders, and 
members chosen by the quarterly meetings. The 
original design of this assembly was to make appli- 
cation to government in behalf of those members of 
the Society who were exposed to suffering and per- 
secution in the early history of the body. Its ob- 
ject, however, is now completely changed, and it 
forms a standing committee appointed to watch over 
the whole concerns of the Society when the yearly 
meeting is not assembled. There are frequent meet- 
ings, also, of preachers and elders for mutual consul- 
tation and advice. The Friends are not allowed to 
carry their disputes into the regular courts of law, 
but are bound by the laws of the Society to submic 
the matter to the arbitration of two or more of their 
fellow-members. 


From the rise of the Society of Friends till the 
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Revolution in 1688 they were exposed to the most 
severe and harassing persecutions, ostensibly because 
they refused to take oaths, or to pay tithes, but in 
reality because of their nonconformist principles, 
Since the Revolution they have enjoyed the benefits 
of the Toleration Act. By enactments passed in the 
reign of William IV., their affirmations are accepted 
in courts of law instead of oaths, and by the abroga- 
tion of the Test Acts they have been rendered eligi- 
ble to public offices. It would appear that since 
1800, the Friends have been diminishing rather than 
increasing in numbers, a state of matters which they 
themselves account for by the constant emigration of 
members to America, where the Friends exist in 
large numbers. In 1800, the number of their meet- 
ing-houses in England amounted to 413, while the 
census in 1851 reports only 371, corresponding pro- 
bably to not more than 20,000 members. In Scot- 
land only six meeting-houses are reported) so. that in 
all likelihood there are not more than 1,000 persons 
belonging to the Society of Friends in the northern 
parts of the island. Nearly twenty years ago a small 
secession from the body took place in Manchester, 
which did not exceed the number of 200 members, 
who assumed to themselves the name of Evangelical 
Friends. his body was but short-lived, the place 
of worship which they built for themselves having, 
in the course of a few years, been disposed of to an- 
other Christian body, and the congregation scat- 
tered. 

The controversy which. agitated the Society for 
some time, and led to a partial secession, is usually 
known by the name of the Beacon controversy, and 
involved the three points of Immediate Revelation, 
Perceptible Guidance, and Universal Saving Light. 
The seceding body argued, that the doctrine of the 
Society of Friends, in regard to. Immediate Revela- 
tion, as being attested’ by consciousness alone, was a 
virtual denial of the Inspired Word of God, as being 
the only test of truth. In a certain sense, undoubt- 
edly, as Dr. Wardlaw very clearly shows, in his 
‘Friendly Letters to the Society of Friends,’ it is 
admitted by Christians generally, that the Holy 
Spixit imparts spiritual discernment to the soul, and 
this spiritual discernment may, in a modified sense, 
be called the revealing of Christ to the mind. ~ But 
the grand difference between the general doctrine 
and that of the Friends is, that, in the belief of 
the former, the Holy Spirit teaches no more 
than, what is contained in the Bible, but in the 
belief of the latter, the Spirit unfolds to the under- 
‘standing of believers, the great principles contain- 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, applying them to the 
various exigencies and duties of life. This view 
the Seceders regard as trenching on the authority 
of the inspired word. Such a doctrine, say they, 
excludes the Holy Scriptures from the place 
which Protestant Christians uniformly assign to 
them, that of being the sole standard and rule of 
faith and obedience. And, indeed, this consequence 
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would seem naturally to follow, did the Friends. net 
plainly assert their belief, that “the Scriptures form 
the only fit outward judge of controversies among 
Christians, and that whatever doctrine is contrary 
to their testimony, may, therefore, be justly re- 
garded as false.” ‘The Society of Friends refuse 
to give the Scriptures the title of the Word of 
God, reserving that title for Jesus Christ per- 
sonally, and the Holy Spirit, by which he oper- 
ates on the soul of the believer. They main- 
tain, however, that the Holy Scriptures were 
given by inspiration of God, and that they are 
to be “‘reverently received, diligently read, and their 
commands faithfully obeyed.” Besides, it is true 
of the Friends that no body of Christians lend a 
more efficient support to Bible Societies, or show 
greater zeal in diffusing the Scniptures all around 
them. 

The doctrine of Perceptible Gucdanee is another of 
those peculiar tenets maintained by the Friends, 
which has been keenly disputed by the seceding 
party among them. To understand the precise mean- 
ing of this expression, we may simply quote the 
statement of William Penn on the subject.  “ When 
neither man,” says he, “nor Scriptures.are near us, 
yet there continually attends us that Spirit:of truth, 
that immediately informs us of our thoughts, words, 
and’ deeds, and gives us true directions what to do, 
and what to leave undone. Is not this the rule ot 
life? If ye are led by the Spirit of God, then are 
ye sons of God.” Now, it is an undoubted truth, 
that every Christian depends upon the imfuence of 
the Spirit of God for grace to discharge the duties 
and endure the trials of life. The only point in dis- 
pute between the Friends and other Christian deno- 
minations is, whether the grace by which the Chris- 
tian is guided be perceptible or not, and if percep- 
tible, whether it is capable of being distinguished in 
our consciousness from the unassisted operation of 
our own thoughts. Even the Friends themselves, 
if we may take Mr. Gurney as representing the sen- 
timents of his fellow-members, acknowledge that 
there is no infallible means of distinguishing between 
the true guide and the false guide. If so, then 
how are we to know that the impulses which we 
attribute to the Holy Spirit are not the dictates of 
our own imagination. We are compelled to seek a 
test external to ourselves, by which to try the two 
competing guides within the soul, and that test is no 
other than the Holy Seriptures of truth. But it is 
due to the Friends to state, that while they hold the 
doctrine of immediate spixitual guidanee, they fully 
vecognize the divine authority of the Holy Serip- 
tures, Bible classes are in some places held in 
which the young are carefully instructed in the doe- 
trines and precepts of the Bible, the teachers being 
members of the Society of Friends. 

The last point which gave rise to the contro- 
versy between the seceding party and the general 
Society of Friends was the Universality of Saving 
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Light or Grace, or in other words, the Arminian 
doctrine that Jesus Christ by his finished work upon 
the cross hath brought all men into a salvable state, 
so that, to use the words of Dr. Adam Clarke, “ every 
human soul may be saved, if it be not his own fault.” 
The doctrine held by the Friends on this subject is, 
that~“independently of any outward information 
whatever, every individual human creature may in 
himself come to the virtual knowledge of the Sa- 
viour.” In some of the earlier writings of Friends, 
a few unguarded expressions occur, such as “Saving 
Light,” and “the Christ within,” which are seldom 
if ever to be found in the writings of Friends at the 
present day. These, however, have doubtless given 
rise to much misunderstanding on the part of those 
who are not intimately acquainted with the doctrines 
of the body. And this circumstance alone may ac- 
count for the controversy on the three peculiar doc- 
trines, the maintenance of which by the Friends gave 
rise some years ago to au extensive schism in the 
body. No change, however, has taken place in either 
the doctrines or discipline of the Society itself, but on 
the contrary, in the Minute of the London yearly 
meeting in 1848, they plainly avow their determina- 
tion to “uphold their ancient standard of faith and 
practice in all its fulness, spirituality, and simplicity.” 

FRIENDS (Sociery or) IN AMERICA. The 
origin of this sect in America is due to the violent 
persecutions which the Friends were called upon to 
endure in England in the early period of their his- 
tory. About ten years after George Fox had first 
promulgated his peculiar opinions, so large a band of 
followers had gathered round him, that both Church 
and State began to dread the new sect which had 
arisen, and was daily growing in numbers and in in- 
fiuence. They were Nonconformists of a peculiar 
kind, more stern and unyielding than any that had 
yet appeared. ‘They refused to pay tithes, believing 
that their doing so would be on their part a virtual 
recognition of an unchristian system. No wonder 
that in the intolerant reign of the Second Charles, 
these earnest men should call down upon them the 
vengeance of Laud and the Star Chamber. In the face 
of the most cruel persecution, the followers of Fox 
were steady and persevering in their proclamation of 
what they believed to be the.truth of God. The re- 
sult was, that thousands were imprisoned and their 
goods confiscated, while some, wearied and worn out 
with grinding oppression, sought a home on a foreign 
shore. Of these, two female Friends, Mary Fisher 
and Ann Austin, sailed for America. They reached 
the port of Boston in July 1656, and their arrival 
roused the inhabitants of the town to such fury that 
the poor unoffending women were not suffered to 
land, but compelled to return in the same ship to 
England. The most stringent enactments were 
passed against the introduction of Friends into the 
colony. All however was ineffectual, numbers found 
their way into the town of Boston, and their princi- 
ples were embraced by a considerable number of the 
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people.. The spirit of persecution now burst forth 
in America with even greater virulence than in Eng- 
land. ‘The peaceable Friends were treated with the 
most inhuman cruelty, and several of them were put 
to death on the gallows. The New England Puri- 
tans exhibited a savage cruelty towards the perse- 
cuted strangers who had landed on their shores, such 
as it is impossible to read without feelings of horror. 
Some had their ears cut off, others their tongues 
bored through with a hot iron, others were stripped 
naked and publicly whipped, many were heavily 
fined, many were imprisoned, and many more were 
doomed to perpetual exile. 

Mr. Marsden, in his ‘ Christian Churches and Sects,” 
gives a lively picture of the last hours of some of 
the martyrs of this bloody period in New England: 
“The first victims who sealed their testimony with 
their blood were William Robinson, a merchant of 
London, and Marmaduke Stephenson of Yorkshire, 
who, together with Mary Dyer, the wife of a respec- 
table colonist, were sentenced to the gallows in Oc- 
tober, 1659. Robinson and Stephenson had been 
banished under the law of the previous year; they 
soon returned, and paid the forfeit of their lives. 
Mary Dyer was reprieved after the halter had been 
put about her neck; for it appears that these cruel- 
ties disgusted many of the colonists, and that Endi- 
cot, struggling between a sense of shame, and the 
impulses of fanaticism, was disposed, upon the whole 
to spare her life. She was conveyed on horseback, 
attended by four guards, to Rhode Island; in the 
spring she returned to Boston, and was immediately 
brought before Endicot, and condemned to die the 
next day. She was led through the town, guarded 
with a troop of soldiers, the drums beating all the 
way, to drown her voice, had she attempted to ad- 
dress the people. She was again beneath the gal- 
lows, when a reprieve was offered if she would pro- |! 
mise to return into banishment. ‘In obedience to |! 
the will of the Lord I came,’ she said, ‘and in his 
will I abide faithful unto death.’ She was told that 
she was guilty of her own blood, to which she made 
answer thus: ‘Nay ; I came to keep bloodguiltiness 
from you, desiring you to repeal the unrighteous and 
unjust law of banishment under pain of death, made 
against the innocent servants of the Lord; therefore, 
my blood will be required at your hands who wil- 
fully do it; but for those who do it in the simplicity 
of their hearts, I desire the Lord to forgive them. I 
came to do the will of my Father, and in obedience 
to His will I stand, even to death.’ Thus Mary 
Dyer bore her last testimony to the two great 
Quaker doctrines of implicit submission to the guid- 
ance of the inward light, and of passive quietude in 
suffering without wrath and almost without remon- 
strance. 

“We might give a frightful catalogue of men and 
women whipped from town to town, through the 
New England States; but it is enough to show the 
discipline through which Quakerism passed in its in- 
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fimcy, and the character of the age in which it was 
cradled so roughly. The people of England and the 
Parliament were shocked; and Endicot and_ his 
friends felt it necessary to send home an apology for 
their cruelties, and ‘to vindicate themselves,’ as they 
say, ‘from the elamorous accusations of severity.’ 
They advance no extenuation, except the necessity 
of providing for their own security against ‘the im- 
petuous, frantic fury’ of the Quakers—the impetuous, 
frantic fury, to. wit, of Mary Dyer! 

“ Other martyrs followed. In 1661 William Led- 
dra and Wenlock Christison thought fit to return 
from banishment, and were immediately imprisoned 
in chains. When brought to trial, Leddra asked, 
reasonably enough, ‘ What evil have I done?’ The 
court answered, that his own confession was as good 


innocence of the Quakers who had been put to death ; 
and, moreover, that he kept his hat on in court; and 
that he said thee and thou. ‘Will you put me to 
death,’ said he, ‘for speaking English, and for not 
taking off my clothes?’ ‘A man,’ replied the 
court, ‘may speak treason in English.’ ‘And is it 
treason,’ he rejoined, ‘to say thee and thou to a 
single person?’ _He received no answer; but ten 
days afterwards he was hanged, exclaiming, ‘I com- 
mit my righteous cause to thee, O God.’ Christison 
was asked upon his frial by Endicot the governor, 
‘What dost thou here?’ ‘I am come here,’ said the 
prisoner, ‘to warn you that you shed no more inno- 
cent blood, for the blood which you have shed al- 
ready cries to the Lord God for vengeance to come 
upon you.’ Whereupon it was said, ‘Take him 
away, gaoler.’ Hie was brought wp again, and tried 
by a jury, for the colonists now began to fear the 
opinion of the mother-country ; he was brought in 
guilty, protesting manfully against the iniquity of 
their proceedings. ‘I appeal,’ said he, ‘to the Jaws 
of my own nation; I never heard or read of any law 
in England to hang Quakers!’ His courage saved 
his life: in a few days, Wenlock and twenty-seven 
of his friends were set at liberty. Wenlock treated 
his judges with contempt. ‘What means this?’ 
said he, ‘have you 4 new law, that I am to be set at 
liberty?’ ‘Yes,’ said they. ‘Then,’ he replied, 
‘you have deceived most people.’ ‘How so?” said 
they. ‘Because they thought the gallows had been 
your jast weapon.’ Two of the company, Peter 
Pearson and Judith Brown, as some atonement for 
the wounded honour of the magistrates, were strip- 
ped to the waist, fastened to a cart’s-tail, and whip- 
ped through the town of Boston. Soon afterwards 
an order arrived from Charles II., who was now 
restored, dated the 9th of December, 1661, com- 
manding Endicot to desist from further proceed- 
ings against the Quakers; whatever their offence, 
and whether they had been condemned or not, they 
were to be sent over to England, together with the 
respective crimes and offences laid to their charge, 


and tried according to the laws of the land at home. | 
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Happily for the persecuted Quakers, Governor En- 
dicot died the next year. One of his last acts, in 


| defiance of the crown, was the flogging of a Quaker.” 


It was with such a baptism of blood that the Society 
of Friends in America commenced its career. The 
principles of the body, however, continued to spread 
with the most amazing rapidity. In 1682, a large 
accession was made to their numbers by the arrival 
of William Penn from England, who, having had an 
extensive tract of land made over to him by royal char- 
ter, planted the flourishing colony of Pennsylvania. 
In the first year of its settlement, nearly three thou- 
sand colonists arrived, and with various fluctuations, 
the colony of Pennsylvania, with its large capital 
city Philadelphia, which contains about half a mil- 


: | lien of inhabitants, continues to be the chief seat of 
as a thousand witnesses; that he maintained the | 


the Friends in America. In Indiana, the number of 


| Friends amounts to about 40,000. The youth of the 
| New England Friends, Dr. Schaff informs us, desert 
| largely either to the Episcopal church or to the in- 


different world. 

The Friends in America are calculated to amount 
to nearly 200,000. As a body they are orthodox 
in doctrine, and firmly cleave to the Bible and 
the original doctrine and discipline of the sect; 
but a small party, named from their founder, Elias 
Hicks, Hicxsrrres (which see), having departed 
from the truth, separated from the main body in 
1827. They hold Unitarian and rationalistie opi- 
nions in reference to the divinity of Christ, and 
identify the inward light with natural reason. The 
Hicksite Friends are among the most strenuous 
advocates ef abolitionism and female emancipa- 
tion. .A class of American Quakers, contrary to the 
general views of the Friends, who condemn all war 
as unlawful, joined in the Revolutionary War, and 
hence received the name of “the Fighting Quakers.” 
At an early period, immediately after the death of 
Fox, which occurred in 1691, George Keith, one 
of the most learned members of the Society, who 
had settled in Pennsylvania, became involved in a 
controversy with his brethren on the human nature 
of Christ, which terminated in 1695 in his expulsion 
fyom the body with his adherents. This gave rise 
to a sect called after their founder KerrHians 
(which see). 

FRIENDS OF GOD, Christian societies which 
were formed in the south and west of Germany, as 
early as the thirteenth century, and continued on- 
wards gradually preparing the way for the Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century, These societies had 
their principal seats in Strasburg, Basle, Cologne, 
and Nuremberg. The name by which they were 
known, Friends of God, was not intended to desig: 
nate an exclusive party or sect, but simply to denote 
that the members had reached that stage of spiritual 
life at which they were actuated by disinterested 
love to God, such as they considered was indicated 
by the words of our blessed Lord in John xv. 15, 
“ Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant 
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knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have called 
you friends; for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you.” One of the 
Friends of God, the Dominican John Tauler, thus 
comments on this passage, “The ‘henceforth’ was 
from the time they forsook all and followed him ; 
then they were his friends and no longer servants.” 
The characteristic features of the Friends of God as 
they were exhibited in practical life are thus noted 
by Neander: “From the number of these Friends of 
God came those monks and ecclesiastics who took 
the liveliest interest in the spiritual guidance of the 
laity, preached in the German language, and laboured 
not merely to educate the laity to orthodox think- 
ing, to the devotional exercises of the church, to 
mortifications, and to various kinds of good works, 
but to lead them forward to a deeper experience of 
Christianity, to a truly divine life according to their 
own understanding of it. Great and striking was 
the difference between the common preachers who 
were eager to display their own acuteness and learn- 
ing, who amused the people with tales and legends, 
warned them only against the grosser sins, and re- 
commended almsgiving and donations to the church, 
and these preachers belonging to the Friends of 
God, who entered profoundly into the internal reli- 
gious life, and sought to trace sanctification back to 
a hidden life in God as its inmost ground. Great 
and striking the difference between those who had 
no other object in view than to work on the imagi- 
nation by descriptions of hell and of purgatory, and 
thus to frighten men from sin or drive them to pur- 
chase indulgences, and those men who pointed be- 
yond fear and the hope of reward, to the love of 
God which could desire no higher portion than Him- 
self! From the number of these Friends of God 
came those priests, who, scorning to be troubled by 
the common scruples during the time of the papal 
interdict and amidst the ravages of the Black Death, 
bestowed the consolations of religion on the forsaken 
people. They put forth from Strasburg, a letter ad- 
dressed to the collective body of the clergy, arguing 
to show the injustice and wrong of leaving the poor 
ignorant people to die under the ban. Thus Tauler 
in Strasburg, without fear of the black vomit, which 
carried off many of the clergy, laboured incessantly 
during the interdict for the welfare of the people. 
These Friends of God could pursue their work with 
the less opposition because they recognized in all the 
standing regulations of the church the divine ap- 
pointment; because they followed the principle of 
passive obedience, where it did not directly contra- 
dict the demands of their own consciences, and 
strictly submitted to their ecclesiastical superiors. 
They recommended the conscientious discharge of 
all duties required by the church laws, looked upon 
every outward exercise of religion prescribed by the 
church as a preparation for a higher stage of spiritual 
perfection; and yet they knew how to warn men at 
the same time against all externalization of religion 
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aud supposed meritoriousness of good works. They 
pointed constantly from external things to the more 
hidden depths of the religious life. Thus Tauler, in 
a sermon where he compares many prelates of his 
time with blind leaders of the blind, after having 
spoken of the several gradations of spiritual supe- 
riors, from the pope downwards, remarks: ‘Were 
they all disposed to treat me ill, to be wolves to me, 
and snap at me, I am still to lay myself in true re- 
signation and submissiveness humbly at their feet, 
and to do it without murmur or gainsaying.’ The 
same preacher says: ‘ Behold, for this, have all works 
been invented and devised; with good exercises of 
virtue, such as prayer, reading, singing, fasting, 
watching, and kneeling, and whatever other virtuous 
exercises there may be, that the man may be occu- 
pied therewith and kept away from foreign, unsuit- 
able, ungodly things. Know, that shouldst thov 
let thyself be stabbed a thousand times a-day, and 
come to life again; shouldst thou let thyself be 
strung to a wheel, and eat thorns and stones; with al] 
this, thou couldst not overcome sin of thyself. But 
sink thyself into the deep, unfathomable mercy of 
God, with a humble, submissive will, under God and 
all creatures, and know that then alone Christ would 
give it thee, out of his great kindness, and free good- 
ness, and love, and compassion.’” 

The Friends of God exercised a powerful influence 
over the laity, not only by their preaching and at- 
tention to common pastoral duties, but by acting as 
confessors and guides, urging upon those who sub- 
mitted to them the duty of following their instruc- 
tions as if they heard a voice from heaven. It often 
happened, accordingly, that priests adopted as con- 
fessors laymen whom they might happen to regard 
as more advanced than they in the Divine life. Thus 
we find a layman, A. D. 1340, impelled by a thrice-° 
repeated vision, travelling to Strasburg that he might . 
further enlighten John Tauler, who at that time was 
considered one of the most distinguished preachers, - 
and after hearing from him a sermon on Christian 
perfection, the lay-stranger plainly told him that he 
considered him a mere man of books and a Pharisee, 
So deeply was the mind of Tauler impressed with 
what this layman told him, that he chose him as the 
Friend of God; who was to be his guide, and sub- 
mitted himself wholly for a time to his directions. 
The layman, who thus became the confessor of a 
priest, was Nicholas of Basle, a man of great influ- 
ence in his day, and who, belonging to the ancient 
church of the Waldenses, devoted himself to the 
work of introducing a more experimental Christianity. 
And in this respect he had a great advantage over 
the other Friends of God, not being fettered by the 
enslaving tendencies of the ritualism of Rome, 
Nicholas continued through a long life to propagate 
the pure gospel both in Germany and France, but at 
length in his old age he was arrested at Vienna by 
the Inquisition, and burned as a heretic at the stake. 

It was scarcely to be expected that in an age when 
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men were simply groping after the light, there should 
have existed no differences of opinion among the 
members of societies so numerous and wide-spread 
as the Friends of God. The fundamental idea of 
their teaching was, that men ought to long after 
union with God, and while the due subordination of 
the creature to the Creator was kept in view, as well 
as the infinite distance of sinful man from a holy 
God, there was little danger of such an idea leading 
to heresy. But when man began to throw aside his be- 
coming humility, and to exalt and even deify himself, 
the consequence was, the gradual introduction of a 
fanatical pantheism, opposed to all positive revela- 
tion, to everything supernatural, to every intimation 
of a God above the world. Thus there arose in these 
Christian societies, in course of time, two partics 
widely differing from each other, a Theistic and a 
Pantheistic party, the first considering it necessary 
to unite the contemplative with the practical in .ac- 
tual life, the intuitive absorption in God with active 
love; while the other regarded it as the highest per- 
fection to attain a pantheistic quietism that despised 
all active labour. The writings of Eckhart afford 
examples of the latter teaching; the writings of 
Ruysbrock, and Tauler of the former. The pan- 
theism of Eckhart is displayed in such propositions 
as these: “ We are transformed wholly into God, 
and transformed into him in the same way as, in the 
sacrament, the bread is transformed into the body of 
Christ. I become thus transformed into him, be- 
cause it is he himself who brings it about that I am 
his. All that the Father gave to his Son when born 
into human nature, all this he has given to me; I 
except nothing here, neither unity nor holiness; but 
he has given all to me as to himself. All that the 
holy Scriptures say of Christ, is true also of every 
good and godlike man. Everything that belongs to 
the divine essence, belongs also to the godly and 
righteous man; therefore such a person does all that 
God does, and with God created the heavens and 
the earth, and is a begetter of the eternal Word, and 
God can do nothing without such a ‘person. The 
good man must make his own will so identical with 
God’s will as to will all that God wills; because 
God, in a certain sense, wills that I should have 


sinned, I ought not to wish that I had not sinned.” 


In the view of these Pantheists the great thing was 
od in the mind or consciousness of man. They 
imagined the creatures to be in themselves nothing; 
God the true being, the real substance of all things. 
Against such erroneous mystics Ruysbrock earnestly 
contended. “No doubt they reckon themselves,” 
says he, “very wise and holy; but as they have not 
been baptized with the Divine Spirit and true love, 
they do not find God and his kingdom, but only 
their own essence, and a formless repose in which, as 
they fancy, they enjoy felicity.” Their radical error 
Ruysbrock viewed as developing itself in a fourfold 
form, either as directed against the Holy Ghost, 
constituting what may be termed Pantheistic Quiet- 


ism; or against the Father, forming Pantheistic 
Realism; or against the Son, a form of heresy which 
Ullmann proposes to call Panchristismus ; or gener- 
ally against God and the church, constituting pure 
Nihilism. The first form of heresy consisted in 
their placing themselves above the Holy Spirit, and 
in claiming a perfect identity with the absolute 
which reposes in itself, and is without act or opera- 
tion. The second form consisted in placing them- 
selves simply and directly on an equality with God, 
considering themselves as by nature God, and hav- 
ing come into existence by their own free will. The 
third form consisted in putting themselves upon a 
level with Christ, both according to his divine and 
human natures. The last form of heresy consisted 
in setting themselves on a level with the absolute 
nullity, having wholly lost themselves, and having 
become that nullity which they believed God to be. 
The spirit of Pantheistic mysticism in the different 
forms thus referred to, in process of time pervaded 
extensively the affiliated societies of the Friends of 
God. But by the strenuous efforts of Ruysbrock a 
more correct mode of thinking began to manifest 
itself, along with an earnest desire for practical re- 
form. These two tendencies were combined in the 
teaching of Ruysbrock, and by his influence and in- 
structions he was the instrument of giving John 
Tauler to Germany, and Gerhard Groot to the Ne- 
therlands, both of whom originated brotherhoods or 
societies more pure in doctrine and more practical 
in their spirit than the Friends of God. We re- 
fer to the Brethren of the Common Lot, the Brethren 
of the Free Spirit, and similar institutions, which 
tended powerfully to train the public mind to more 
correct views of Divine truth, and thus operated as 
useful forerunners of the Reformation. 

FRIGGA, the principal goddess among the an- 
cient Scandinavians. She is supposed to have been 
the Harth, which many ancient nations worshipped, 
calling her Mother Earth, and the Mother of the 
Gods. Frigga was the daughter of Fjérgyn, and as 
the wife of Odin, the Adfadir or All-Father, they 
and their offspring form the race that are called the 
AGsir, a vace that dwelt in Asgard the old, and the 
regions around it. Frigga was at once the daughter 
and the wife of Odin. Their firstborn son was Asa- 
Thor, who is endowed with strength and valour, and 
therefore hath power over everything that hath life. 
Frigga has a magnificent mansion in Asgard called 
Fensalir. 

FUNERAL RITES. It seems to have been the 
custom of the Hebrews at a very early period to 
bury their dead a few days after the vital spark had 
fled, as it was inconvenient to keep a dead body long 
unburied, any one who touched it being by the Levi- 
tical law ceremonially unclean, and consequently de- 
prived of spiritual privileges, as well as cut off from 
all intercourse with friends and neighbours. During 
their sojourn in Egypt the Hebrews deferred burial, 
and it\was probably in reference to this practice that 
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Moses extended the period of uncleanness contracted 
from a dead body to seven days, that the people 
might be induced to hasten the interment of their 
dead. The Jews used no coffin for the burial of the 
dead, but simply a bier or narrow bed, consisting of a 
plain wooden frame on which the body was placed, 
and thus carried by bearers to the tomb. In 2 Chron. 
xvi. 14, it is said of the bier or bed in which king 
Asa was laid after his death, “ And they buried him 
in his own sepulchres, which he had made for him- 
self in the city of David, and laid him in the bed 
which was filled with sweet odours and divers kinds 
of spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art: and 
they made a very great burning for him.” The cof- 
fia was not used except in Babylon or Egypt. 
Funeral processions among the ancient Orientals 
were often on a grand scale, more especially when 
the deceased was a person of high rank. Thus we 
1ead an account of the funeral of Jacob in Gen. L. 
7-—9, “ And Joseph went up to bury his father: and 
with him went up all the servants of Pharaoh, the 
elders of his house, and all the elders of the land of 
Egypt, and all the house of Joseph, and his brethren, 
and his father’s house: only their little ones, and 
their flocks, and their herds, they left in the land of 
Goshen, And there went up with him both chariots 
and horsemen: and it was a very great company.” 
At the funeral of persons of inferior rank, the corpse 
was followed to the grave by the friends of the de- 
ceased, and also by mourners hired for the occasion. 
It appears to have been customary among many an- 
cient nations to throw pieces of gold and silver along 
with other precious articles into the grave immedi- 
ately after the body was deposited there. In yery 
early times the dead were buried in caverns; afterwards 
the more humble classes were laid in holes dug in 
the earth, while the more wealthy were deposited in 
subterraneous recesses, either natural or artificial. 
The entrance into these latter burying-places was by 
a descent of a number of steps which led to several 
apartments. The bodies were laid in niches in the 
walls. The portals of these tombs were kept care- 
fully closed, and the doors were painted white on the 
last month of every year, the month Adar, probably 
in order to prevent those who came to the passover 
from touching them, and thereby being rendered 
ceremonially unclean. ‘To secure a family burying- 
place was regarded among the Jews as a matter of 
great importance, and accordingly, a minute account 
is given in the Book of Genesis of the purchase by 
Abraham of a sepulchre from the sons of Heth. To 
be deprived of burial was accounted one of the hea- 
viest of calamities, and it is denounced against Jeze- 
bel’ as a punishment for her crimes. |The family 
tombs of the Jews were generally near their houses, 
and often in their gardens. Such was the case with 
the sepulchre belonging to Joseph of Arimathea, in 
which the body of our blessed Lord was laid. There 
seems to have existed at Jerusalem a separate bury- 
ing-place for the Jewish kings, and no greater dis- 


honour could be shown to any of their monarchs 
than to exclude him from this privileged resting- 
place. 

The modern Jews, instead of close coffins use four 
plain boards loosely joined together; and the Rab- 
bies say that the bottom should only consist of laths, 
in order that the worms may destroy the body the 
sooner, for according to Rabbi Isaac, “ A worm in a 
dead body is as painful as a needle in a living one.” 
When the corpse is laid within the four plain boards, 
there is put over the other sepulchral garments the 
Talleth or square garment with fringes, which the 
deceased had been accustomed to wear in the syna- 
gogue. ‘The funeral rites are thus described by Mr. 
Allen in his ‘Medern Judaism:’ “When the body 
is carried to the place of interment, the coffin is 
opened; and some earth, supposed to have been 
brought from Jerusalem, is placed under the head in 
a small bag, or strewed about the body, as a preser- 
vative.. The relations and friends of the deceased 
then approach the corpse, one after another, holding 
one of his great toes in each hand, and imploring 
him to pardon all the offences they had committed 
against him in his life-time, and not to report evil 
against them in the other world: and.the nearest 
relations have their garments rent. 

“ Among the Jews in some countries, it is cus- 
tomary, after the coffin has been nailed up, for ten 
men to walk in solemn procession round it seven 
times; repeating at the same time, prayers for the 
soul of the deceased: but this custom is not uni- 
versal. 

“When the coffin is placed in the ground, each 
of the relations throws some earth upon it; and as 
soon as the grave is filled, the persons who have con- 
ducted the interment, all run away as fast as possible, 
lest they should hear the knock of the angel, who is 
supposed to come and knock upon the coffin, saying 
in Hebrew: Wicked! wicked! what is thy Pasuk?” 
See DEAD (BEATING THE). 

“When the relations return from the funeral, 
they all sit down upon the floor, and a chair is placed 
before them, with eggs boiled hard, a little salt, and 
a small loaf; a small portion of which is eaten by 
each of them, in order to break the fast which they 
profess to have kept from the moment of the de- 
cease: and ten Jews who have passed the age of 
thirteen, repeat prayers for the dead morning and 
evening ; and at the close of these prayers, the sons 
of the deceased, or his nearest male relatives, repeat 
the Kodesh,—a prayer which is considered as having 
sufficient efficacy to deliver the deceased from hell.” 

It is a current belief among the modern Jews, 
that the final resurrection will take place in Canaan, - 
and that those who are buried in other countries will 
be rolled through subterranean caverns till they 
reach that sacred country. One of the greatest ob- 
jects of ambition, therefore, with every Israelite is, 
that if at all practicable he may draw his last breath in 
| the land of Palestine; and it is not unusual for those 
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who have it in their power, to resort thither it. their 


old age, with the view of dying on the sacred soil, and 
thus sparing themselves the long journey after death, 
which, as they imagine, they would otherwise be 
compelled to undertake. When the modern Jews, 
in the case of a burial, reach the place of interment, 
a speech is addressed to the dead in such terms as 
these, “ Blessed be God, who has formed thee, fed 
thee, maintained thee, and taken away thy life. O 
Dead! he knows your number, and shall one day re- 
store your life. Blessed be he that takes away life 
aud restores it.” 

At the first introduction of Christianity, the cus- 
tom of burning the dead prevailed throughout the 
whole Roman Empire, but the early Christians pro- 
tested against this custom, and manifested a decided 
preference for the practice of burying the dead after 
the example of the Jews. They had at first no se- 
parate burial-places, but laid their dead in the public 
places of interment, which, according to both Jewish 
and Roman laws, were situated outside the cities. It 
was not until the fourth century that an open space 
around the church was selected by the Christians as 
a place appropriated for the burial, first of the clergy, 
and afterwards of the members of the church. ‘The 
practice of consecrating burying-grounds was not 
introduced before the sixth century. ‘The dead be- 
gan to be interred within the walls of churches so 
late as the ninth century. See CEMETERY. Places 


of interment among the early Christians were often’ 


styled sleeping places, the death of believers being 
considered as a falling asleep in the Lord. The church 
did not approve of separate family sepulchres, but 
preferred that all the brethren should rest together 
in one common place of interment. In times of per- 
secution the Christians were wont to bury their dead 
by night, and with the utmost secrecy. But in times 
of peace, as under Constantine and his sons, the 
funerals of Christians took place by day, and with no 
small pomp and ceremony. Under Julian the Apos- 
tate, the practice of burying under cloud of night 
was restored by law. 

The following detailed account of the funeral rites 
of the primitive Christians is given by Mr. Coleman 
in his ‘Christian Antiquities :’ “The body was borne 
on a bier in solemn procession to the burial-place, 
and followed by the relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased as mourners, among whom the clergy and 
some others were reckoned. Besides these, many 
others, as spectators, joined in the procession. These 
processions were sometimes so thronged as to occa- 
sion serious accidents, and even the loss of life. It 
was the duty of the acolyths to conduct the proces- 
sion. The bier was borne sometimes on the shoul- 
der, and sometimes by the hands. The nearest 
relations, or persons of rank and distinction, were 
the bearers. Even the bishops and clergy often offi- 
ciated in this capacity. 

“The tolling of bells at funerals was introduced in 
the eighth and ninth centuries. Previous to the use 


of bells the trumpet and wooden clappers were used 
for similar purposes. 

“Palms and olive branches were carried in funeral 
processions for the first time in the fourth century, 
in imitation of Christ’s triumphal entry into Jerusa- 
lem. The cypress was rejected because it was a 
symbol of mourning. The carrying of burning lamps 
and tapers was earlier and more general. This was 
a festive representation of the triumph of the de- 
ceased over death, and of his union with Christ, as 
in the festival of the Lamb in the Apocalypse. The 
Christians repudiated the custom of crowning the 
corpse and the coffin with garlands, as savouring of 
idolatry. But it was usual with them to strew flowers 
upon the grave. 

“Psalms and hymns were sung while the corpse 
was kept, while it was carried in procession, and 
around the grave. Notices of this custom are found 
in several authors. These anthems were altogether 
of a joyful character. But Bingham has well re- 
marked, that ‘we cannot expect to find much of this 
in the first ages, while the Christians were in a state 
of persecution; but as soon as their peaceable times 
were come, we find it in every writer. The author 
of the Apostolical Constitutions gives this direction, 
that they should carry forth their dead with singing, 
if they were faithful. “For precious in the sight o1 
the Lord is the death of his saints;” and again it is 
said, “ Return to thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord 
hath rewarded thee. And the memory of the just 
shall be blessed: and the souls of the just are in the 
hand of the Lord.” ‘These, probably, were some of 
the versicles which made up their psalmody on such 
oceasions. For Chrysostom, speaking of this matter, 
not only tells us the reason of their psalmody, but 
also what particular psalms or portions of them they 
made use of for this solemnity. “What mean our 
hymns?” says he; “do we not glorify God and give 


-him thanks that he hath crowned him that is de- 


parted, that he hath delivered him from trouble, that 
he hath set-him free from all fear? Consider what 
thou singest at that time, Turn again unto thy rest, 
O my soul, for the Lord hath rewarded thee. And 
again; I will fear no evil, because thou art with me. 
And again; Thou art my refuge from the affliction 
which compasseth me about. Consider what these 
psalms mean. If thou believest the things which 
thou sayest to be true, why dost thou weep and la- 
ment, and make a mere pageantry and mock of thy 
singing? If thou believest them not to be true, why 
dost thou play the hypocrite so much as to sing?’ 
He speaks this against those who used excessive 
mourning at funerals, showing them the incongruity 
of that with this psalmody of the church.’ 

“Funeral prayers also constituted an appropriate 
part of the burial service of the dead. 

“ Funeral orations were also delivered, commemo- 
rative of the deceased. Several of these are still ex- 
tant, as that of Eusebius at the funeral of Constan- 
tine; those of Ambrose on the deaths of Theodosius 
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and Valentinian, and of his own brother Satyrus ; 
those of Gregory, and of Nazianzum upon his father, 
his brother Ceesarius, and his sister Gorgonia. 

“The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was admin- 
istered at funerals, and often at the grave itself. By 
this rite it was intimated that the communion of 
saints was still perpetuated between the living and 
the dead. It was a favourite idea that both still con- 
tinued members of the same mystical body one and the 
same on earthand inheayen. This mode of celebrating 
the Supper was also an honourable testimony to the 
faith of the deceased, and of his consistent Christian 
profession in life. The Roman Catholic superstition 
of offerings and masses for the dead took its rise 
from this ancient usage of the church. Some time 
previous to the sixth and seventh centuries, it be 
came customary to administer the elements to the 
dead—to deposit a portion of the elements in the 
coffin—to give a parting kiss of charity, and to con- 
clude the funeral solemnities with an entertainment 
similar to the agapee. Of these usages the first men- 
tioned were speedily abolished, and the last was 
gradually discontinued. It was universally custom- 
ary with Christians to deposit the corpse in the grave, 
as in modern times, facing the east, and in the same 
attitude as at the present day.” 

Among the Mohammedans, the corpse is always 
buried on the day of the decease, or about twelve 
hours after it, the body having been previous to in- 
terment carefully washed, wrapped in grave-clothes, 
and placed on a bier covered over with a shawl, but 
it is not a Moslem custom to bury in coffins. The 
funeral procession is headed by six or more poor 
men, generally blind, who march slowly along chant- 
ing in a mournful tone the Mussulman profession, 
“There is no God but God, and Mohammed is his 
prophet.” Then follow the male relations of the de- 
ceased, along with two or more Dervishes catrying 
the flags of their order. Next in the procession come 
a number of boys carrying a copy of the Koran, and 
chanting aloud parts of a peem in reference to the 
events of the judgment day. Immediately after’ fol- 
lows the bier carried head foremost by the friends of 
the deceased, and behind the bier walk the female 
mourners and wailing women shrieking loudly. The 
female relatives and friends have their heads bound 
round with a strip of linen or muslin, usually blue, 
tied behind in a knot, and the ends hanging down a 
few inches. Among the lower classes the mourning 
women have frequently their faces, heads, and bosoms 
covered with mud, In the cases of the funerals of 
the wealthy, the procession is sometimes preceded 
by several camels carrying provisions which are to 
be distributed to the poor at the tomb. 

The bier is first taken to the mosque where the 
service for the dead is read, at the close of which the 
procession is again formed, and marches slowly to 
the burial ground, where the body is taken out and 
laid in the vault or grave, with the face turned to- 
wards Mecca, It is not an infrequent custom to 
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leave a jug of water on the top of the grave, and to 
hang rags of different colours as votive offerings on 
the branches of the trees. The last act of the funeral 
rites of the Moslems is a peculiar ceremony already 
noticed under the article Deap (EXAMINATION OF 
tur). The Turks generally believe that the soul is 
in a state of torment after death, until the body has 
been deposited in the grave, and accordingly, their 
funeral processions, instead of walking slowly and 
solemnly along, march at a quick and lively pace. 
Tt is declared in the Koran, that he who carries a 
dead body forty paces, procures for himself the ex- 
piation of a great sin. 

Mr. Jowett, in his ‘Christian Researches in Syria,’ 
thus describes the funeral rites of the Montenegrins, 
which resemble somewhat those of the Oriental na- 
tions: “The deceased person is laid out for twenty- 
four hours, in the house where he expires, with the 
face uncovered; and is perfumed with essences, and 
strewed with flowers and aromatic leaves, after the 
custom of the ancients. The lamentations are re- 
newed every moment, particularly on the arrival of 
a fresh person, and especially of the priest. Just 
before the defunct is carried out of the house, his 
relations whisper in his ear, and give him commis- 
sions for the other world, to their departed relatives 
or friends. After these singular addresses, a pall or 
winding-sheet is thrown over the dead person, whose 
face continues uncovered, and he is carried to church; 
while on the road thither, women, hired for the pur- 
pose, chant his praises amid their tears. Previously 
to depositing him in the ground, the next of kin ties 
a piece of cake to his neck, and puts a piece of money 
in his hand, after the manner of the ancient Greeks. 
During this ceremony, as also while they are carry- 
ing him to the burial-ground, a variety of apostro- 
phes is addressed to the defunct, which are inter- 
rupted only by mournful sobs, asking him why he 
quitted them? why he abandoned his family? he 
whose poor wife loved him’so tenderly, and provided 
everything for him te eat; whose children obeyed 
him with such respect, while his friends succoured 
him whenever he wanted assistance; who possessed 
such beautiful flocks, and all whose undertakings 
were blessed by Heaven.” 

It is the peculiarity of Eastern funerals that me- 
ditation and plaintive psalmody is more abundant 
than the other services. Touching addresses are 
also given as it were from the dead to his surviving 
relatives, as well as lamentations over him in return, 
as they bestow a parting kiss upon the clay-cold 
corpse. The custom is very prevalent among Chris- 
tians of the Greek church, of putting into the hands 
of the deceased at his interment a written form-of 
absolution, which is understood to be a discharge in 
full from all the sins which he has committed during 
life. The funeral rites observed in the Russo-Greek 
Church are thus described by Dr. Pinkerton: “ As 
soon as a Russian dies, the corpse is immediately 
washed with lukewarm water; the members of the 
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body are all placed in their natural position, the eye- 
lids and lips carefully closed, his best wearing appa- 
rel is put on, and the body is placed upon a bier, 
in an empty room among the rich, and below the 
sacred pictures in the huts of the poor. The Psalms 
are read over it night and day, until it is removed to 
the church on the day of interment, accompanied by 
the clergy, carrying pictures of the saints in their 
hands, and by the nearest friends, and a chorus of 
singers, who chant psalms as the procession moves 
slowly along the streets. ‘It is still the practice 
among all ranks, but especially of the lower, to weep 
and make loud lamentations over their dead, utter- 
ing unconnected sentences in their praise. During 
the funeral procession, their excess of grief frequently 
discovers itself in this way. But to hire mourners 
for the express purpose of acting a part on such oc- 
easions, is not usual in Great Russia; and in Little 
Russia, this mode of publicly expressing grief is 
neatly done away with.’ At the church, the burial- 
service (some parts of which are most pathetic and 
beautiful) is read over the body, after which the re- 
latives and friends embrace the corpse, and, asking 
forgiveness, (as they express themselves,) take their 
last farewell. During the whole ceremony and ser- 
vice, the countenance is uncovered, and the head 
decorated with a crown made of gilt paper, or some 
more costly material, according to the condition of 
the deceased. At the shutting of the coffin, that 
which has been ridiculously styled the passport, after 
being read over the corpse by the officiating priest, 
is put into the hand of the deceased.” 

The ancient Northern nations were accustomed to 
burn their dead, a practice which was followed also 
by the ancient Britons, after which the ashes of the 
deceased were carefully collected and deposited in 
hilly mounds, which are called Barrows (which see). 
Sometimes, however, the relics were placed in a chest, 


and in a later age in a funeral urn; but the custom of . 


burying the dead had begun to be practised by the 
Anglo-Saxons when their history was first written by 
the Christian clergy, and was never afterwards dis- 
continued. The ordinary coffins were of wood, and 
the superior ones ‘of stone. Kings were interred in 
stone coffins, their bodies being wrapped in linen, but 
the clergy were dressed in their priestly vestments. 
“ When a hero or chief,” as Mallet informs us in his 
Northern Antiquities, “fell gloriously in battle, his 
funeral obsequies were honoured with all possible 
magnificence. His arms, his gold and silver, his 
war-horse, and whatever else he held most dear, were 
placed with him on the pile. His dependants and 
friends frequently made it a point of honour to die 
with their leader, in order to attend on his shade in 
the palace of Odin. Nothing, in fact, seemed to 
them more grand and noble than to enter Valhalla 
with a numerous retinue, all in »their finest armour 
and richest apparel. ‘he princes and nobles never 
failed of such attendants. His arms, and the bones 
of the horse on which Chilperic I. supposed he should 


be presented to this warrior god, have been found in 
his tomb. They did in reality firmly believe, and 
Odin himself had assured them, that whatever was 
buried or consumed with the dead, accompanied them 
to his palace. The poorer people, from the same 
persuasion, carried at -least their most necessary 
utensils and a little money, not to be entirely desti- 
tute in the other world. From a like Bee, 
Greeks and Romans put a piece of silver into the 
dead man’s mouth, to pay his passage over the Styx. 
The Laplanders to this day provide their dead with 
a flint and every thing necessary for lighting them 
along the dark passage they have to traverse after 
death.” 

Among the Chinese the funeral rites are of a very 
peculiar description. As soon as an individual dies, 
his body is enclosed in an air-tight. coffin, and kept 
for seven weeks in the house, in the course of which 
time, every fourth day is devoted to special funeral 
ceremonies. Food is offered to the dead body, the 
essence of which it is supposed to eat, and prayers are 
put up by Budhist and Tauist priests for the happi- 
ness of their spirits. Women are the principal 
mourners among the Chinese, and it is often a most 
affecting sight to see them kneeling and howling in 
lonely burial-grounds, by the graves of their hus- 
bands and children. Their places of burial are in 
parren hills and mountain sides, but sometimes vaults 
are preferred: great numbers of dead bodies are 
placed in plank coffins, and retained above ground 
for many years. The deceased members of the same 
family may sometimes be seen laid side by side in 
open-sheds to the amount of fifteen or twenty. The 
Budhist priests burn the bodies of their dead and 
place them in common vaults. 

The Japanese either burn or bury the corpse ac- 
cording to the wish of the person, which is usually ex- 
pressed on his death-bed. Of the funeral ceremonies 
observed at ‘Nagasaki, Titsingh, an old writer, gives 


‘the following account: “The body, after being care- 


fully washed by a fayourite servant, and the head 
shaved, is clothed according to the state of the wea- 
ther, and (if a female, in her best apparel) exactly as 
in life, except that the sash is tied, not in a bow, but 
strongly fastened with two knots, to indicate that it 
is never more to be loosed. The body is then cov- 
ered with a piece of linen, folded in a peculiar man- 
ner, and is placed on a mat in the middle of the hall, 
the head to the north. Food is offered to it, and ali 
the family lament. 

“ After being kept for forty-eight hours, the body 
is placed on its knees in a tub-shaped coffin, which 
is enclosed in a square, oblong box, or bier, the top 
of which is roof-shaped, called quan. Two zfays are 
also prepared—wooden tablets of a peculiar shape 
and fashion, containing inscriptions commemorative 
of the deceased, the time of his decease, and the 
name given to him since that event. 

“The ifays and quan, followed by the eldest son 
and the family, servants, friends and acquaintances, 


are borne in a procession, with flags, lanterns, &c. to 
one of the neighbouring temples, whence, after cer- 
tain ceremonies, in which the priests take a leading 
part, they are carried, by the relatives only, to the 
grave, where a priest, while waiting their arrival, 
repeats certain hymns, ‘The moment they are come, 
the tub containing the body is taken out of the quan 
ang deposited in the grave, which is then filled with 
earth and covered with a flat stone, which again is 
covered with earth, and over the whole is placed the 
quan and one of the ifays, which is removed at the 
end of seven weeks, to make room for the szsek, or 
grave-stone. If the deceased had preferred to be 
burnt, the quan is taken to the summit of one of two 
neighbouring mountains, on the top of each of which 
is a sort of furnace, prepared for this purpose, en- 
closed in a small hut. The coffin is then taken from 
the quan; and, being placed in the furnace, a great 
fire is kindled. The eldest son is provided with an 
earthen urn, in which first the bones and then the 
ashes are put, after which the mouth of the urn is 
sealed up. While the body is burning, a priest re- 
cites hymns. ‘he urn is then carried to the grave, 
and deposited in it, and, the grave being filled up, 
the quan is placed over it. 

“The eldest son and his brothers are dressed in 
white, in garments of undyed hempen stuff, as are the 
bearers, and all females attending the funeral, whether 
relatives or not; the others wear their usual dresses. 
The females are carried in norimons, behind the male 
part of the procession, which proceeds on foot, the 
nearest relatives coming first. The eldest daughter 
takes precedence of the wife. The eldest son and 
heir, whether by blood or adoption, who is the chief 
mourner, wears also a broad-brimmed hat, of rushes, 
which hang about his shoulders, and in this attire 
does not recognize nor salute anybody.” 

In Western Africa funerals are conducted in a 
style of great pomp and magnificence. On this sub- 
ject Mr. Wilson, who was many years a missionary 
in the country, affords minute information. “ The 
corpse,” he tells us, “is washed, painted, and decked 
in the handsomest clothes, with the greatest profu- 
sion of beads that can be procured, and is then placed 
in a rude coffin, in some conspicuous place, while the 
ordinary funeral ceremonies are performed. The 
character and pomp of the ceremonies, of course, 
depend upon the age and the standing of the man 
before death. If he has been a person of impor- 
tance in the community, his friends and the towns- 
people assemble at an early hour in front of the 
house where the corpse reposes, and form themselves 
into a circle, enclosing a large open space. A live 
bullock, tied by the four feet, is placed in the centre 
of the circle, and is to be slaughtered at the proper 
time, nominally for the dead, but really for the visi- 
tors who come to participate in the ceremonies. 
Every body is expected to bring some kind of pre- 
sent for the dead, which may be a string of beads, a 
knife, a plate, a pipe, or a looking-glass ; all of which 
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are laid in the coffin, or by its side, to be taken to 
the grave. Most of the men are expected to bring 
with them a good supply of powder, and testify 
their respect for the dead by the number of times 
they fire their guns in the open square, and the 
amount of ammunition with which they are loaded. 
Sometimes fifty or a hundred men are discharging 
their muskets at the same time, not only stunning 
the ears of all around, but enveloping themselves so 
completely with the smoke as not to be seen except 
by the flash from the fire-pan. The only precaution 
observed, is merely to elevate the muzzles of their 
guns above the heads of those in the circus with 
themselves. 

“When these ceremonies are concluded, two per- 
sons take up the coffin (which, among the Grebos, is 
usually a section of a canoe boxed up at the two 
ends) to carry it to the graveyard. Sometimes the 
dead refuses to leave the town, and the bearers are 
driven hither and thither by a power which they 
affect not to be able to withstand. They go for- 
ward for a few moments, and then are suddenly 
whirled around, and carried back at the top of their 
speed. The head man of the family then approaches 
the bier, and talks plaintively and soothingly to the 
corpse—inquires why he is unwilling to go to the 
grave-yard—reminds him that many of his friends 
and kindred are already there, and assures him that 
every attention will be given by his surviving friends 
to lis future wants. 

“Under the influence of this persuasion, the re- 
straints which were imposed upon the bearers are 
relaxed, and they set out once more to the place of 
burial. They have not gone far, however, when they 
are thrown violently against some man’s house, 
which is tantamount to an accusation that the pro- 
prietor, or some other member of the household, has 
been the cause of the death. The suspected person 
is at once arrested, and must undergo the ‘red-water’ 
ordeal. The carpse, after this, is borne quietly to 
its resting-place, when the bearers rush to the water 
side, and undergo a thorough ablution before they 
are permitted to return to the town. Guns are fired, 
morning and evening, for some weeks afterward, in 
honour of the dead, provided he has been a man of 
prominence and influence in the community. ‘Food 
is occasionally taken to the place of burial for months 
and years afterward, where a small house is built 
over the grave, furnished with a chair or mat, a jug 
to hold water, a staff to use when he walks abroad, a 
looking-glass, and almost every other article of fur- 
niture or dress that a. living man would need. All 
blood-relations are required to shave their heads, 
and wear none but the poorest and most tattered 
garments for one month. The wives are required 
to come together every morning and evening, anu 
spend an hour in bewailing their husband.” 

The funeral ceremonies in Southern Africa are of 
a very peculiar kind. They are thus described by 
Mr. Moffat, missionary in that continent: “When 
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they see any indications of approaching dissolvtion 
in fainting fits or convulsive throes, they throw a 
net over the body, and hold it in a sitting posture, 
with the knees brought in contact with the chin, till 
life is gone. The grave, which is frequently made 
in the fence surrounding the cattle fold, or in the 
fold itself, if for a man, is about three feet in diame- 
ter, and six feet deep. The body is not conveyed 
through the door of the fore-yard or court connected 
with each house, but an opening is made in the fence 
for that purpose. It is carried to the graye, hay- 
ing the head covered with a skin, and is placed in 
a sitting posture. Much time is spent in order to fix 
the corpse exactly facing the north; and though 
they have no compass, they manage, after some con- 


sultation, to place it very nearly in the required 
position. Portions of an ant-hill are placed about 
the feet, when the net which held the body is gra- 
dually withdrawn ; as the grave is filled up, the earth 
is handed in with bowls, while two men \stand in the 
hole to tread it down round the body, great care 
being taken to pick out every thing like a root or 
pebble. When the earth reaches the height of the 
mouth, a small twig or branch of an acacia is thrown 
in, and on the top of the head a few roots of grass 
are placed; and when the grave is nearly filled, an- 
other root of grass is fixed immediately above the 
head, part of which stands above ground. When 
finished, the men and women stoop, and with their 
hands scrape the loose soil around on to the little 
mound, A large bowl of water, with an infusion of 
bulbs, is then brought, when the men and women 
wash their hands and the upper part of their feet, 
shouting ‘ptla, pila,’ rain, rain. An old woman, 
probably a relation, will then bring his weapons, 
bows, arrows, war axe, and spears, also grain and 
garden seeds of various kinds, and even the bone of 
an old pack-ox, with other things, and address the 
grave, saying, ‘there are all your articles.’ These 
are then taken away, and bowls of water are poured 
on the graye, when all retire, the women wailing. ‘ yo, 
yo, yo,’ with some doleful dirge, sorrowing without 
hope. These ceremonies vary in different localities, 
and according to the rank of the individual, who 
is committed to the dust. It is remarkable that 
they should address the dead; and I have eagerly 
embraced this season to convince them that if they 
did not believe in the immortality of the soul, it was 
evident from this, to them now unmeaning custom, 
that their ancestors once did. Some would admit 
this might possibly have been the case, but doubted 
whether they could haye been so foolish. But with 
few exceptions among such a people, argument soon 
closes, or is turned iuto ridicule, and the great diffi- 


culty presents itself of producing conviction where 
there is no reflection. When we would appeal to 
the supposed influence of the dead body in neutra- 
lizing the rain-maker’s medicines for producing rain, 
and inquire how such an influence operated, the re- 


Such are a few specimens of the funeral ceremo- 
nies of modern heathendom. We pass now to no- 
tice the peculiar customs in this respect of the an- 
cient Pagans. So important was the burial of the 
dead accounted among the Greeks of antiquity, that 
it was believed a soul could not enter Elysium until 
the body was interred; and accordingly, if a dead 
body was found lying unburied, any individual who 
passed that way considered it a sacred duty to throw 
earth upon it. To leave a relative unburied was in 
the understanding of the Greeks one of the most 
heinous crimes which a man could commit; and the 
sooner any one could make arrangements for bury- 
ing his dead so much the greater honour was he con- 
sidered as paying them. In some places the funeral 
took place on the day immediately following the 
decease, but the most general custom was that which 
was decreed by the laws of Solon, namely, to carry 
out the body for burial early in the morning of the 
third day, before sunrise. Hired mourners accom- 
panied the funeral procession playing plaintive airs 
on the flute. The corpse was preceded by the men, 
and followed by the women. The practices both of 
burning and burying the dead seem to have alike 
prevailed in the early period of Grecian history. 
The former custom has been already noticed. See 
Deav (BURNING THE). If the body was not burnt, 
it was placed in a coffin, which was usually con- 
structed of baked clay or earthenware, and borne to 
the place of interment outside the town, where some- 
times a simple mound of earth or stones marked the 
place of burial, while in other cases a splendid tomb 
was erected over the dead, having a suitable Greek 
inscription. At the close of the funeral ceremony, a 
feast was held in the house of the nearest relative, 
and on the second day a sacrifice was offered to the 
dead. 

The ancient Romans, even in the earliest times, 
buried their dead, though from the Twelve Tables it 
appears that they practised also burning. At one 
time all funerals took place under cloud of night, but 
afterwards this custom was only followed in the case 
of the poor. The interment usually took place on 
the eighth day after death. In the case of thé 
wealthy the funeral procession was arranged by an 
individual selected for the purpose. In front marched 
musicians of different kinds playing melancholy 
strains, and behind these followed hired female 
mourners, who sung the nenia or funeral hymn in 
praise of the deceased. Then came in some cases 
buffoons, one of whom imitated the actions and even 
gestures of the deceased. ‘The slaves followed whom 
the deceased had liberated, each of them wearing the 
cap of liberty. The corpse was preceded by images 
of the deceased and of his ancestors, along with the 
crowns or military decorations he had won. 

In the funeral processions of the ancient Romans, 
the dead body of a poor man was carried on a bier or 
coffin, but when the deceased happened to be wealthy, 


| his corpse was placed upon a couch, constructed 
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sometimes of ivory, covered with gold and purple, and 
carried to the tomb on the shoulders of his nearest 
relatives, or in some instances, of his freedmen. The 
other relations and friends of the deceased followed 
immediately behind the body, uttering loud wailings, 
and the females beating their breasts. 
the deceased walked in the procession with their 
heads veiled, and the daughters with ther heads un- 
covered and their hair dishevelled. It was an ancient 
practice to carry the body through the forum, where 
the funeral train ha'ted for a time, and an oration 
was pronounced in those cases in which the indivi- 
dual who had died was a man of note. At the close 
of this public eulogium, the procession moyed slowly 
forward to the place of interment outside the city. 

Roman burial-places were either public or private. 
The former were of two kinds; one for illustrious 
citizens who were interred as a mark of respect at 
the public expense, usually in the Campus Martius ; 
the other for poor persons who were unable to pur- 
chase ground for themselves. Private burial-places 
were generally situated by the sides of the roads 
leading to Rome. It was not uncommon for the rich 
to have tombs built of marble, of various sizes-and 
forms, according to the wealth and taste of the 
owner. It was usual for the family to give a feast in 
honour of the dead, sometimes on the day of the 
funeral, and at other times at the end of the nine 
days’ mourning. 

FUNERAL SERVICE, the office which the 
Church of England appoints to be read at the 
burial of the dead. It is said to have been of great 
antiquity, and to have been used both in the Eastern 
and Western churches. 


GABRES. See Gurpres. 

GABRIEL (Heb. God my strength), the name 
of an angel four times mentioned in the Sacred 
Scriptures. He is referred to twice in the Book of 
Daniel, as sent from God to instruct the prophet, 
and twice in Luke’s Gospel, as commissioned to 
make known, first to Zacharias, then to the Virgin 
Mary, the approaching birth of Christ. In Luke i. 
19, he thus describes himself, “I am Gabriel that 
stand in the presence of God,” and hence we are 


warranted in concluding that he occupies a place of | 


special honour and dignity among the angelic hosts. 
A Jewish tradition is mentioned in the Book of To- 
bit, that there are seven spirits who stand continu- 
ally in the presence of God, one of whom is Gabriel, 
who the Jews believe is stationed on the left hand of 
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the dead indiscriminately, with the exception of those 
who die unbaptized, of self-murderers, and those who 
die under sentence of the greater excommunication. 
It has often been objected to the Funeral Service, 
that it contains language which cannot be used in 
reference to men generally, being only applicable in 
its true signification to those who have died in the 
Lord. Thus it declares, “That Almighty God of his 
great mercy hath taken to himself the soul of this 
our dear brother.” “We give God hearty thanks 
that it hath pleased Him to deliver him out of the 
miseries of this sinful world.” “We pray God that 
when we ourselves depart out of this life, we may 
rest in Christ as our hope is this our brother doth.” 
“ We commit his body to the ground, earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust, in sure and certain hope 
of the resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Such expressions as these occurring 
in an office read over the dead indiscriminately, 
cannot fail to offend the consciences of not a few 
both of the ministers and members of the Church of 
England. 

FURIES. See EUMENIDEs. 

FURINA, an ancient Roman goddess, who had a 
grove consecrated to her at Rome. She is said to 
have presided over thieves and robbers, but her name 
must have early disappeared from the Roman Pan- 
theon, as Varro says, that in his time the name of 
this goddess was almost forgotten. 

FURINALIA, an annual festival celebrated by 
the ancient Romans, in honour of the goddess Fu- 
RINA (which see). It was observed towards the 
end of July, and the sacred services were conducted 
by a flamen. 
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the throne. This angel is held in far higher estima- 
tion among the Mohammedans than the other angels,. 
as being in their view the chief ambassador of God, 
and the personal friend of their prophet, who brought 
him the revelations from heaven which compose the 
Koran, and who conducted him to heaven mounted 
on his horse ALBORAC (which see). They regard 
him besides as decidedly hostile to the Jews, on ac- 


Both the Talmud and the 
Koran abound in fables concerning the angel Ga- 
briel. The Mohammedans allege that Gabriel pos- 
sesses the power of descending from heaven to earth 
in an hour, and of overturning a mountain with one 
single feather of his wing. 
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ciety of laymen founded by Cesar Bianchetti, at 
Boulogne, about A.p. 1646, for improvement in 
Christian knowledge and virtue. 

GABRIEL (Festiva oF), a festival in honour 
of the archangel Gabriel, celebrated by the Greek 
church, on the 26th of March. 

GABRIEL (Sr.), and MICHAEL (S8v.) (Fest1- 
VAL OF), a festival held on the 1st of November by 
the Greek church, in honour of the two archangels 
Gabriel and Michael. 

GAD, an ancient Syrian god. According to So- 
lomon Jarchi, Gad is the name of an idol represent- 
ing the star or constellation that presides over happy 
births, according to the ancient proverbs, Let Gad 
make him happy, and Let there be no weariness for 
him. Gad is supposed to have been the planet 
Jupiter, but some think it was Mars, and others al- 
lege it was the Moon, while Jurieu conjectures it to 
have been the Sun. In Gen. xxx. 11, occurs a 
much-contested passage, which our version translates, 
“ And Leah said, A troop cometh, and she called his 
name Gad.” In Arabic, the planet Jupiter is called 
Gad, and the Targum of Jonathan renders Leah’s 
saying, “A propitious star cometh,” while the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate give the meaning of the 
phrase simply, “good fortune.” The Jews call the 
planet under whose presiding influence any one is 
born, good fortune, and at the marriage of their 
daughters present them with a ring, on which the 
words “good fortune” are engraved, and therefore 
Leah’s expression has been supposed to mean that, 
according to astrological superstition, Gad was born 
under the propitious influence of the planet Jupiter. 

GAA. See GE. 

GASEOCHUS (Gr. the holder of the earth), a 
surname applied to Poseidon, under which he was 
worshipped near Therapne in Laconia, The same 
surname is also applied to other deities, as to Artemis 
at Thebes. 

GAIANISTS, a sect of the MoNnopuysiTrs 
(which see), which arose in the sixth century, deriv- 
ing its name from Gaianus, archdeacon of Alexan- 
dria, under the patriarch Timotheus III., at whose 
death, A. D. 543, he was elected patriarch of Alex- 
andria by the monks and the populace in opposition 
to Theodosius the bishop of the court party. Great 
disturbances arose in Alexandria, and Gaianus 
was deposed, after which he fled first to Carthage, 
then to Sardinia, when we hear little more about 
him. Gaianus and his followers held the opinion of 
Julian of Halicarnassus, who maintained that the 
divine nature had so insinuated itself into the body 
of Christ from the very moment of his conception, 
that his body changed its nature and became incor- 
ruptible. Hence the sect received also the name of 
APHTHARTODOCITES (which see). 

GALENISTS, a name given to a party of the 
MENNONITES (which see) in Holland, in the seven- 
teenth century. Their name was derived from their 
first teacher, Galenus Abrahams de Haan, a medical 


man, aud a minister at Amsterdam, who taught that 
the Christian religion was not so much a system of 
doctrines to be believed, as of precepts to be obeyed, 
and he considered that all ought to be admitted to 
the privileges of the Christian church who believed 
in the inspiration of the Bible, and led pure and 
blameless lives. Galenus Abrahams besides was 
accused of leaning towards Socinian sentiments. 
The States-General of Holland, however, investi- 
gated the charge, and acquitted him on the 14th of 
September 1663. His chief opponent was Samuel 
Apostool, from whom originated the APOSTOOLIANS 
(which see), and who strenuously defended not only 
the divinity of Christ and the influences of his death, 
but also the peculiar sentiments of the Mennonites 
respecting the visible church of, Christ on earth, 
The consequence of this contest was a schism among 
the Flemings in Amsterdam, the two opponents 
being ministers of the same church in that city. 
Some years afterwards the Waterlander chureh in 
Amsterdam united with the Galenists, who admitted 
all sects of Christians into communion with them, 
and were the only Anabaptists in Holland who re- 
fused to be called Mennonites. Galenus, in his Apo- 
logy for his sect, recites one hundred and three arti- 
cles of their opinions, which are chiefly upon mutual 
toleration and charity. He teaches that the Serip- 
ture, particularly the New Testament, is sufficient for 
salvation.. He opposes the doctrine of original sin. 
He thus states the opinions of the sect upon the 
divinity of Christ: “We believe and profess that 
Jesus, born of the Virgin Mary, bred at Nazareth, 
and crucified, is truly the Messiah, the Son of God, 
who was to come into the world, in whom the patri- 
archs hoped with joy; whom they expected and 
earnestly desired; who was represented by many 
figures in the old law, and foretold by the prophets 
long before his coming, 

“We think this profession is sufficient as to the 
person of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that it is not 
necessary for salvation to make any further inquiries 
as to his pre-existence, his becoming man, the union 
of what is called the two natures, divine and human, 
and other points so hotly contested amongst Chris- 
tians; since Christ himself, and his apostles, were 
satisfied with this plain confession. 

“ But to explain our thoughts further on that sub- 
ject: though we are fully convinced that the fore- 
going confession, with true obedience, suffices for 
salvation; yet we believe that the Son of God, whom 
St. John calls the Word or Speech, did not begin to 
exist when born of the blessed Virgin Mary: but 
that being the splendour of the glory of God his 
Father, and the imprinted image of his person, he 
has been in God his heavenly Father, before the 
world, this visible world was made. We acknow- 
ledge likewise and profess, that Jesus Christ our 
Lord, the Son of the living God, has been given unto 
us as our great Prophet, as our chief and eternal sa- 
crificing Priest, aid as our heavenly King.” 
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The Galenists held that the submission of Chris- 
tians was due to Christ alone, and therefore they 
refused to obey the decisions of councils, synods, or 
any ecclesiastical assemblies whatever. Christianity 
was in their view a mere system of morality. They 
rejected infant baptism, agreeing in this with the 
Mennonites generally, but they refused to acknow- 
ledge the practice of washing the feet, as at all de- 
signed by Christ to be literally followed by Chris- 
tians in every age. They denied the power of the 
church to excommunicate its members, or to go be- 
yond brotherly exhortations or remonstrances; and 
if these fail, the erring brother is to be plainly told 
in the presence of the brethren that communion and 
Christian brotherhood cannot be kept with them. 
Such were the chief peculiarities of this sect of 
ANABAPTISTS (which see). 

GALILZANS, a term of reproach sometimes ap- 
plied to the early Christians. It was most gen- 
erally used by Julian the Apostate, whenever he 
spoke of Christ or Christians. Various ancient 
writers say that he not only used the word himself, 
but that he forbade any one to call them by any 
other name, imagining that by such a decree he 
would entirely abolish the name of Christians. 

GALILAZUM, the name given to the catechu- 
menal oil in the Greek church. It is considered as 
sanctified by the drops of Mrrrun or holy Curism 
(which see), which are mingled with it. 

GALILEANS, a sect which arose among the 
Jews A.D.12, The circumstances which occasioned 
its rise were rather political than religious. About 
this period Judea became a Roman province, and 
was annexed to Syria, of which Quirinus was then 
governor. On obtaining this accession to his rule, 
Quirinus appointed a tax to be raised for the purpose 
of defraying the expenses of the Roman establish- 
ments. The imposition of a tax upon them roused 
the indignation of the Jews, and a party was formed to 
resist the payment of tribute. It was headed by 
Judas the Galilean, from whom it took the name of 
Galileans, although it was more frequently known 
by the names of Zealots and G'aulonites. The doc- 
trine which Judas inculcatéd upon his followers was, 
that the Jews had no king but God, and that it was 
contrary to the law of Moses for a Jew to pay tribute 
to a foreign power. In company with one Zadok, a 
Sadducee, he succeeded in gathering round him a 
large party, who raised a partial insurrection against 
the Roman government,, which was, however, speed- 
ily quelled, and Judas its leader slain. Two of the 
sons of Judas, James and Simon, attempted, after 
the death of their father, to revive the party which 
had been scattered, but they perished by the hand 
of justice. Menahem, the third son, having seized 
a strong fort, with the warlike weapons deposited in 
it armed his followers, and was bold enough to be- 
siege Jerusalem. THe levelled a tower, and had well- 
nigh taken the city, but the besieged, erecting a 
strong wall, succeeded in defeating the assaults of 
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the enemy. Menahem took upon himself the title 
of king, and, pretending to be actuated by zeal in 
behalf of the Jewish religion, headed a rebellion 
against the Romans; but his schemes were obviously 
the result of personal ambition rather than patriotism, 
and some of his countrymen discovering his design, 
subjected him to a cruel death. The rebellion did 
not end here. LEleazer, the grandson of Judas, rose 
to eminence among the Galileans or Zealots, and 
called upon all the Jews, under pain of death, to 
join the standard of revolt. He at last shut himself 
up in the castle of Masula, and, after holding out 
against the Romans for a long time, persuaded his 
followers rather to massacre one another than sur- 
render themselves into the hands of their enemies. 
They did so, and only two women and five children 
survived to relate the dismal story. 

GALILEE, a name given to a particular portion 
of a church in England, which is separated from the 
rest of the building. Jt is generally situated to- 
wards the west end. Sometimes, as Dr. Hook in- 
forms us, it was a gallery for seeing processions, 
sometimes a porch for penitents, and for placing the 
corpse before burial. The galilee is often found in 
the oldest churches. 

GALINTHIAS, a goddess to whom sacrifices 
were offered generally at the festival of Heracles at 
Thebes. When the Merwe and Lilyithia sought to 
prevent Alcmene from giving birth to Heracles, Ga- 
linthias interposed, and by an act of deception frus- 
trated their purpose; whereupon these goddesses 
were so enraged, that they changed her into a cat or 
weasel. But Heracles, in return for the kindness of 
Galinthias, made her his attendant, and caused her 
to be worshipped at his own festival. 

GALLI, priests of CyBELE (which see) among 
the ancient Romans, who received the worship of 
this goddess from the Phrygians. They were se- 
lected from the lowest classes of society, and were 
allowed at certain times to ask alms from the people. 
The chief priest among them was called Archigailus. 
In their fanaticism they mutilated themselves, think- 
ing thereby to render themselves purer and more 
acceptable to the deity to whose service they were 
attached. 

GALLICAN CHURCH, a name used to denote 
the Romish church in France, which has always 
stood on a different footing, in its relations with the 
see of Rome, from all the other portions of the same 
church throughout the world. Ever since the wars 
of the investitures they had been tenacious of their 
rights, and the French clergy had claimed, and fre- 
quently exercised, an exemption, in particular cases, 
from that general control in ecclesiastical affairs 
which is uniformly assumed by the holy see; an 
exemption which forms the foundation of what have 
been usually termed the rights of the Gallican 
church. Pretensions of this kind occur in history 
as far back as the time of St. Louis, and it is not 
improbable that they are of even earlier date ; but in 
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A, D. 1438, the council of Basle, in opposition to Euge- 
nius 1V., who had summoned another council at 
Florence, passed several canons for the future regu- 
lation of the church, restricting the power of the 
Pope, and rectifying various abuses in church disci- 
pline Eugenius, enraged at this open rebellion 
against his authority, rejected the new canons, and 
thereupon the council passed a decree deposing 
him from his papal dignity. His Holiness, however, 
triumphed over his opponents, and the regulations 
were not sanctioned by the head of the church ; 
bat notwithstanding they met with the approval of 
Charles VII., who at that time occupied the throne 
of France. Glad of this opportunity of asserting the 
independence of the Gallican church, Charles re- 
commended an assembly of divines, which was then 
met at Bourges, to adopt the regulations of the coun- 
cil of Basle. This assembly, which is known by the 
name of the Pragmatic council, in fulfilment of the 
royal suggestion, sanctioned the regulations of Basle 
as the general rules of ecclesiastical discipline in 
France—a decision which is generally known by the 
name of the PRAGMATIC SANCTION (which see). 
The privileges thus secured rested on two maxims: 
(1.) That the Pope has no right to order any thing 
in which the temporalities and civil rights of the 
kingdom are concerned. (2.) That while the Pope’s 
supremacy in things spiritual is admitted, his power 
in France is limited by the decrees of ancient coun- 
cils received in that realm. 

The canons thus formally adopted by an assem- 
bly of the French clergy were considered as forming 
the charter, as it were, of their ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence and liberty. Many and strenuous were the 
attempts of succeeding pontiits to procure the repeal 
of these obnoxious decrees; but the French clergy 
and people persisted in maintaining their validity, 
and adhering to them as being essential, in their opi- 
nion, to the peace and prosperity of the kingdom. 
The sovereigns of France, too, were far from averse 
to any plan whereby they might be rendered inde- 
pendent of the papal see, and the Pragmatic Sanction 
was all the more agreeable to them, as it made pro- 
vision for the nomination to benefices being submit- 
ted to the royal approbation, prohibited the payment 
of annates to the Pope, and put an end to the sale of 
ecclesiastical dignities. Accordingly, while the can- 
ons of the council of Basle are said to have been 
abrogated by successive kings of France, particularly 
Louis XI. and Louis XII., the claims of the French 
clergy, under the Pragmatic Sanction, were still con- 
sidered as in full force. But Leo X. succeeded to 
the popedom, and keeping in view the aggrandize- 
ment of the church, he persuaded Francis I., king of 
France, to allow the abrogation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, in express terms, by both the Pope and the 
king, and that instead of it should be substituted an 
act investing the king with greater power in the 
ecclesiastical concerns of the kingdom than he had 
hitherto possessed. 
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concordat, by which the nomination to all ecclesias- 
tical benefices within the French dominions was 
granted to the king, with areservation of the annates 
to the Roman see; and besides, the right of deciding 
all ecclesiastical controversies, with some few excep- 
tions, was given over to the judicature of the soy- 
ereign without appeal. The conduct of both Francis 
and Leo was viewed by the French clergy with the 
utmost indignation. ‘The university of Paris, in par- 
ticular, lifted its bold remonstrance against both par- 
ties; defending the proceedings of the council of 
Basle in opposition to Eugenius IV. ; asserting the 
rights of the Gallican church, and impeaching the 
character of Leo X. without reserve, while they 
appealed frorn both king and Pope to a future coun- 
cil, Even the laity were jealous of the authority in 
ecclesiastical matters which the king had unexpect- 
edly obtained, thus combining in his own person both 
temporal and spiritual power. 

In this position matters remained, in so far as 
the Gallican church was concerned, until the reign 
of Louis XIV. when a conspiracy was formed in 
behalf of that ambitious sovereign, to revive the 
empire of Charlemagne, and at the same time 
to re-establish popery throughout all Europe. Pope 
Innocent XI., although his election was chiefly 
due to French influence, was far from favouring the 
projeets of Louis; he made several efforts, on the 
contrary, to restrain the royal prerogative in the 
conferring of benefices ; and in attempting to destroy 
or limit the liberties of the Gallican church, he had 
nearly produced a schism in that country. In 1678 
commenced a keen controversy between Louis XIV. 
and the Pope on the subject of the “ Regale,” the name 
given to the code which contained the privileges of the 
Gallican church. The pontiff made use of his ordi- 
nary weapons, edicts, bulls, and threats of excommuni- 
cation. Louis, on his part, threw contempt upon the 
empty menaces of the Vatican, forbade the admission 
of the papal bulls into France, and declared it to be 
a capital crime in any of his subjects either to pub- 
lish or obey them. The contest was conducted on 
both sides with great violence. At length, in 1682, 
the French king summoned a convocation of his 
bishops to meet at Paris, for the purpose of formally 
and definitively settling once more the precise rela- 
tions which existed between the Gallican church and 
the see of Rome. The assembly consisted of eight 
archbishops, twenty-six bishops, and thirty-eight 
other clergymen. The ancient doctrine in reference 
to the exclusively spiritual authority of the Pope, 
and its inferiority to the authority of councils, was 
laid down by the assembly in four propositions as 
follows : 

“1, That God has given to St. Peter and to his 
successors, the vicars of Christ, and to the church 
itself, power in spiritual things and things pertaining 
to salvation; but not power in civil and temporal 
things: our Lord having said, ‘My kingdom is not 


Hence originated the celebrated | of this world ;’ and again, ‘Render unto Cesar the 
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things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.’ And therefore that injunction of the 
apostle stands firm: ‘Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers. There is no power but of 
God; and the powers that be are ordained of God.’ 
Therefore, in temporal things kings and princes 
are subject to no ecclesiastical power of God’s ap- 
pointment ; neither can they directly or indirectly 
be deposed by the authority of the keys of the 
church, nor can their subjects be exempted from 
fidelity and obedience, nor be absolved from their 
oath of allegiance. And this principle, which is ne- 
eessary to the public tranquillity, and no less useful 
to the church than to the state, ought by all means 
to be held fast, as being consonant to the Word of 
God, to the tradition of the fathers, and to the ex- 
ample of the saints. 

“9. That plenary power in spiritual things so ex- 
ists in the apostolic see and in the successors of 
Peter, vicars of Christ, that at the same time the 
decrees of the holy cecumenical council of Constance, 
approved by the apostolic see, and confirmed by the 
practice of the Roman pontifs and of the whole 
ehurch, and observed by the Gallican church with 
perpetual veneration, respecting the authority of 
general councils, as contained in the fourth and fifth 
sessions, must also be valid and remain immoveable. 
Nor does the Gallican church approve of those who 
infringe upon the force of these decrees, as if. they 
were of dubious authority or not fully approved; or 
who pervert the words of the council by referring 
them solely to a time of schism. 

“3. Hence the exercise of the apostolic power is to 
be tempered by the canons, which the Spirit of God 
dictated, and which the reverence of the whole world 
has consecrated. The rules, customs, and regula- 
tions received by the Gallic realm and church are 
also valid, and the terms of the fathers remain im- 
moveable ; and it concerns the majesty of the apos- 
tolic see that statutes and usages confirmed by the 
consent of so great a see and of such churches should 
retain their appropriate validity. 

“4, In questions of faith likewise, the supreme 
pontiff has a principal part, and his decrees have re- 
ference to all and singular churches ; yet his judg- 
ment is not incapable of correction, unless it has the 
assent of the church.” 

These propositions, which so clearly and explicitly 
stated the old doctrine of the Gallican church, were 
unanimously adopted by the convocation, approved 
by Louis XIV., and registered by the parliament of 
Paris on the 23d March 1682. ‘Thus ratified and con- 
firmed, this important document was appointed to be 
publicly read and explained in all the schools of the 
kingdom from year to year, and to be subscribed by 
all clergymen and professors of universities. This 
was a heavy blow aimed at the authority of the Pope 
over the Gallican church ; and feeling the importance 
of the crisis, Innocent XI. summoned to his aid the 
most able writers he could command. The four pro- 


positions were condemned from the press by Italians, 
Spaniards, and Germans, all of whom, however, were 
successfully met by the celebrated Bossuet, bishop 
of Meaux, who, by order of the king, wrote and pub- 
lished a learned and able defence of the controverted 
propositions, establishing, by the most powerful argu- 
ments, the Gallican doctrine as to the exclusively 
spiritual authority of the Pope. The liberty and 
independence of the Gallican church were now se- 
cured by the complete establishment of the “ Regale,” 
which contiriued from this time undisturbed until the 
First French Revolution in 4789, when the Galli- 
can church was utterly overthrown, and religion un- 
der every form was wholly disowned. Napoleon I., 
in 1801, restored the Romish church in France, and 
entered into a concordat with Pius VII., by which 
the government received the power of appointing the 
clergy, the Pope resigned the right of restoring the 
spiritual orders, but retained the privilege of the 
canonical investiture of bishops, and claimed the re- 
venues which arose from it. This concordat, how- 
ever, was abolished in 1817, and another concordat 
entered into between Louis X VIII. and Pius VIL., 
placing the Gallican church on the ‘same footing on 
which it stood in the concordat which was framed in 
1516, between Francis I. and Leo X. This arrange- 
ment excited the greatest discontent among the 
French people. The Jesuits had been restored in 
1814; and the Gallican church was now placed in a 
state of entire dependence-on the Romish see. Dur- 
ing the reign of Louis Philippe, the papal authority 
was maintained nominally in France, without mak- 
ing much effort to increase its power. But since the 
Revolution of 1848, and more: especially since Na- 
poleon III. assumed the imperial government, Ultra- 
montane principles have made rapid and extensive 
progress, and the once boasted liberties of the Galli- 
can church are contended for only by a small and 
uninfluential minority. 

GAMAHEA, a word used by the THEOsoPHIstTs 
(which see) to express that wisdom which was to ex- 
plain and facilitate the union of the celestial and ter- 
restrial in the phenomena and processes of nature. 

GAMELIA, the name applied to a sacrifice among 
the ancient Greeks, which the parents of a girl about 
to be married were accustomed to offer to Athena 
on the day before the marriage. The word came at 
length to be applied to marriage solemnities in gen- 
eral, 

GAMELII, ancient Grecian divinities who pre- 
sided over marriage. Plutarch enumerates five,— 
Zeus, Hera, Aphrodite, Peitho, and Artemis ; but the 
greater number of the gods were considered as in- 
cluded under the term Gamelit. 

GAMES. It was customary among the heathen 
nations of antiquity to celebrate games in honour 
of their gods. Sacred games, indeed, formed an im- 
portant part of the ritual service of the ancient poly- 
theist, while the modern heathen also makes use of 
the same practices on occasion of the festivals of his 
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gods. But the most splendid solemnities of this 
kind which have been transmitted to us in the re- 
cords of ancient history are the celebrated games 
of Greece. The chief of these were four in num- 
ber, the Olympic and the Pythian games, cele- 
brated every fifth year; and the Nemean and the 
Isthmian every third year. These games, which 
continued for several days, consisted of such exer- 
cises as leaping, wrestling, boxing, and throwing 
the discus or quoit; also races on foot, on horse- 
back, and with chariots. Multitudes assembled from 
all parts of Greece on these festive occasions, and 
the most intense interest was manifested by the 
spectators in the result of the contests. Many were 
the candidates for victory, and only men of blameless 
character were privileged to enter the lists. After 
months spent in anxious preparation, they appeared 
on an appointed day before the assembled crowd of 
onlookers. At the commencement of the festivities 
a herald proclaimed the names of the competitors, 
and announced the established rules of the games, 
without the due observance of which no one, even 
though he obtained the victory, could carry off the 
crown. The combatants stripped off their garments 
that they might be wholly unencumbered. As soon 
as the signal was given the contest commenced. All 
was activity, energy, and intense anxiety to secure 
the victory, while the crowded spectators gazed with 
intense interest upon the exciting scene. In full 
view was placed the prize which awaited the success- 
ful competitors. On an elevated seat, at the farthest 
extremity of the race-course, sat the judges appointed 
to decide to whom the reward of victory was due. 
The contest was hazardous, but no exertion was ac- 
counted too great to obtain the conqueror’s- crown. 
The name of the victor was proclaimed by the herald 
witha loud voice, amid the deafening acclamations of 
the multitude; the wreath of conquest was placed 
upon his brow, and a branch of palm was put into 
his right hand.. The prize was worthless in itself— 
a, sprig of laurel or wild-olive, or even common pars- 
ley—but as the token of victory, it was held in the 
highest estimation, and its happy possessor was an 
object of admiration and envy to the whole assem- 
ply. He was lifted into a proud triumphal chariot, 
and conducted home with the greatest pomp* and 
eeremony. The city was proud which owned him 
as her son, and honours of every kind were heaped 
upon his head. 

To these famous Grecian games there are frequent 
allusions in the New Testament. Thus the writer of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews compares the life of the 
Christian to a foot-race, Heb. xii. 1—3, “ Where- 
fore seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us 
run with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our 
faith ; who, for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down 


1. 


For consider 
him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds,” 


at the right hand of the throne of God. 


| The following passage in the First Epistle to the 


Corinthians contains an evident allusion of the same 
kind, 1 Cor. ix. 24—27: “ Know ye not that they 


| which run in a race run all, but one receiveth the 


prize? So run, that ye may obtain. And every man 
that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things. Now they do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown ; but we an incorruptible. I therefore so run, 
not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that beat- 


| eth the air: But I keep under my body, and bring 


it into subjection: lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away.” And again, Phil. iii. 12—14, “ Not as though 
I had already attained, either were already perfect : 
but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for 
which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Breth- 
ren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” In the 
same spirit, and with similar allusions, the Apostle 
Paul, writing to Timothy a little before his martyr- 
dom, says, 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8, “I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith : Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown ot 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day: and not to me only, but 
unto all them also that love his appearing.” 

Among the Romans also, as well as among the 
Greeks, games were very frequently celebrated at 
the festivals of the gods. Thus games were in- 
stituted in honour of Apollo, and the Circensian 
games in honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
There were games in commemoration of deified he- 
roes, as for instance, the Emperor Augustus. To 
avert calamities also, such festivities were sometimes 
resorted to. Thus a plague having broken out in 
the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, the Tarentine 
games were instituted for the purpose of propitiating 
the infernal deities. 

Among the important changes which took place 
in the manners and. customs of the Jews after the 
time of Alexander the Great, may be mentioned the 
introduction of games in imitation of the nations of 
Pagan antiquity. Games were first introduced at 
Jerusalem in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, B. ©. 
174, by the profligate high-priest Jason. An inno- 
vation of this kind gave great offence to the more 
pious Jews of the time. Emboldened by success, 
however, Jason advanced a step further, and in the 
following year, when games were celebrated at Tyre, 
in honour of Hercules, he despatched some Jews of 
his own party to that city with three hundred talents 
as an offering to the god. But the deputies, instead 
of devoting the money to purposes of idolatry, spent 
it in building ships of war. At length the revival 
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of Jewish worship under the Maccabean princes put 
an end to the celebration of these Pagan games ; but 
they were renewed by Herod the Gre eat, in order to 
ingratiate himself with the Emperor Augustus, to 
whom he consecrated them, and ordered them to be 
celebrated like the Olympic games every fifth year. 
The Jews were so indignant at this attempt to involve 
them in the practice of heathen customs, that, as we 
learn from Josephus, some of them entered into con- 
spiracy to put Herod to death, and, doubtless, they 
would have accomplished their purpose had not the 
plot been discovered, and the REN sentenced 
to undergo capital punishment. 

GANAPATYAS, the worshippers of Ganesa or 
Ganapati, a Hindu deity. They can scarcely be 
considered as a distinct sect, Ganesa being worship- 
ped by all the Hindus as having power to remove 
all difficulties and impediments. Hence they never 
commence a journey, or engage in any important 
work, without invoking his protection. Some, how- 
ever, pay this god more particular devotion, and, 
therefore, may be considered as specially entitled to 
be called Ganapatyas. And yet Ganesa is never ex- 
clusively venerated, and the worship, when it is paid, 
is addressed to some of his forms. 

GANESA, a Hindu deity, the son of Mahadeva, 
or Shiva and Parvati. He is accounted the god of 
prudence and wisdom, who removes all hindrances 
out of the way, so that when about to engage in any 
difficult undertaking, a Hindu uniformly invokes this 
deity. He is considered as corresponding to the 
Hermes of Greece, or the Mercury of Rome, the 
great teacher, and presiding deity of authors. 


Benares are dedicated either to Shiva, cr his son 
Ganesa. The latter is always addressed as “ that 
God upon whose glorious forehead the new moon is 
painted with the froth of Ganga.” He is generally 
represented sitting cross-legged, with four arms and 
hands, and having the head and proboscis of an ele- 
phant. His temples are frequently ornamented with 
carvings and paintings of the limbs, but most fre- 
quently the head of this animal. Ganesa had for- 
merly six classes of worshippers ; in the present day, 
he cannot boast of any exclusive worship, although 
he shares a kind of worship along with all the other 
gods. 

GANGA (Sanskrit, the river), a name applied to 
denote the river Ganges in Bengal, one of the most 
sacred rivers in Hindustan. It is regarded as a deity ; 
and washing in its waters is viewed as seeuring the 
cleansing of the soul from sin in this life, and more 
especially as a valuable preparative in the prospect 
of dissolution. It is one of the four rivers whieh in 
the cosmogony of the Hindus have their source in 
the holy mountain of Meru. 
ings this holy stream receives the most extravagant 
laudations. “The distant sight of it,” as Dr. Duff 
informs us, “is declared to be attended with present 
benefit: the application of a few drops of its water 


The. 
_ greater number of the temples in the sacred city of 


In their sacred writ- | 


may remove much pollution: daily bathing in it is 
followed with inestimable advantages, both in this 
life, and in that which is to come: immersion in it 
on certain auspicious days of the moon and certain 
conjunctions of the planets, may wipe away the sins 


of ten births, or even of a thousand: ablution, ac — 


companied with the prescribed prayers, on particular 
days of high festival, may entitle to a residence in 
one of the heavens of the gods, and insure an amount 
of blessings which no imagination can conceive.” 
Sometimes strangers and friendless persons are left 
to die upon the banks without being permitted to 
drink the waters of the purifying stream. The prac- 
tice is almost universal among the higher classes of 
Hindus to offer their dying relatives as a sacrifice to 
Ganga, and it is actually affirmed that were this bar- 
barous custom of exposing the sick on the banks of 
this river abolished, thousands would recover from 
their diseases, who, in consequence of its prevalence, 
are doomed to certain death. Often the poor invalid 
is literally killed by his body being partly immersed in 
the Ganges, or by large quantities of the water being 
poured into his mouth when he is in a state of dan- 
gerous weakness. And it is a recognised principle 
of HINDUISM (which see), that when once the sick 
are brought forcibly down to the river's side to die, 
they cannot legally be restored to health. They are 
from that moment dead according to Hindu law; 
their property passes to the next heir aceording to 
the terms of the bequest; and should any one who 
has thus been exposed recover from his disease, he 
cannot be received into society, but becomes an out- 
cast, so degraded in the estimation of his friends, 
that even his own children will not eat with him, nor 
give him the slightest accommodation. The conse- 
quence of this barbarity is, that the wretched survi- 
vor has no alternative left him save to associate 
henceforth with those who are outcasts like himself. 
And aceordingly, about fifty miles north of Calcutta 
there are two villages whose inhabitants are wholly 
composed of individuals of this description. 

Not only, however, are multitudes of the sick and 
the dying thus sacrificed to Ganga; there are also 
many cases of voluntary self sacrifice to the sacred 
river. It is often the last resource of a superstitious 
Hindu, who has sunk into hopeless poverty, disgrace, 
or disease. Some of the Shastras besides, encourage 
suicide in the Ganges, holding out to the self-mur- 
derer the promise of a temporary residence in the 
heaven of one of the gods. When a person has 
formed the resolution of thus sacrificing himself to 
the river-god, he goes through the preliminary pro- 
cess required by the Sacred Books, of making a pre- 
sent of gold to the Brahmans, and inviting them to 
a feast. This done, he dresses himself in red gar- 
ments, and adorns himself with garlands of flowers, 
marehing down to the river accompanied by a band 
of music. On reaching the sacred stream he takes 
his seat upon the bank, repeating the name of his 
idol, and declaring that he is now about to renounce 
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his life in this place, in order to obtain such or such 
a benefit in the next world. All the preliminary 
rites being now concluded, the formal act of self- 
sacrifice now commences. “The devotee,” to use 
the language of Dr. Duff, “accompanied by one or 
more Brahmans, to officiate on the occasion, and ut- 
ter the incantations,—proceeds in a boat into the 
middle of the stream, furnished with a supply of cord 
aud water-pans. Then the pans are fastened to the 
neck and shoulders; and, while they remain empty, 
they keep the victim afloat. These are generally 
filled, sometimes by the friends in the boat, some- 
times by the devotee himself, as he is carried buoy- 
ant along the eurrent;—but when once they are 
surcharged, they sink; and down they drag the vic- 
tim to the bottom, amid the incantations of ghostly 
confessors, the rejoicings of friends, and the shouts of 
applauding multitudes on the shore. A few gurgling 
bubbles rise on the surface, and: speedily disappear, 
—all the monument that is ever raised to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the victim of superstition.” 
How strikingly do such scenes fulfil the language of 
Holy Writ, “The dark places of the earth are full of 
the habitations of horrid cruelty.” ; 

GANGA SAGOR, a sacred island among tlie 
Hindus, situated at the point where the great west- 
ern or holiest branch of the Ganges unites its waters 
with those of the Indian Ocean. Though dark, flat, 
and swampy, it forms one of the most celebrated places 
of pilgrimage in India, the waters of the sacred river 
being considered as peculiarly purifying at this spot. 
On the island stands a ruinous temple dedicated to 
Kapila, the distinguished sage who founded the 
Sdnkhya system, one of the chief schools of Hindu 
philosophy. The temple is usually. occupied by a 
few disciples of Kapila, belonging ‘to the class of as- 
cetics, who always keep an arm raised above their 
heads. Crowds repair to this temple in Ganga Sa- 
gor twice every year, at full moon in November and 
January, to perform obsequies for the benefit of 
their deceased ancestors, and to practise various ab- 
lutions in the sacred waters. It was calculated that 
in 1837 no fewer than 300,000 pilgrims resorted 
thither from all parts of India. At one time the 
open and public sacrifice of children on occasion of 
the great festival took place on an enormous scale, 
but this inhuman practice is prohibited by the Brit- 
ish government, and therefore bas become compara- 
tively rare. 

GANGAS, the idolatrous yeienis of the idhabit: 
ants of Congo, a Portuguese settlement in Western 
Africa. While one Supreme Being is acknowledged 
by the Negroes of this district, they worship also a 
number of subordinate deities who preside over the 
different departments of nature, and the Gangas 
employ themselves in teaching the people to wor- 
ship by various rites and ceremonies, but more 
especially by donations of food and apparel, which 
they appropriate to themselves as their means of 
support. These men are supposed to have a consi- 


derable influence with the deities, and hence they 
pretend to bring down blessings upon the people, to 
avert judgments, to cure diseases, and to undo witch- 
craft. 

GANINNANSES, (Singhalese, from gana, an as- 
semblage), a name applied in Ceylon to the novices 
as well as priests among the BupuistTs (which see). 

GANJ BAKSHIS, a division of the Srxus (which 
see), in Hindustan, who are said to have derived 
their name from their founder. They are few in 
number, and of little note. 

GANYMEDES, the son of Tros and Calirrhoe, 
accounted by the ancient Greeks the most beautiful 
of men, and said to have been carried off to heaven 
by Zeus, that he might act as cupbearer to the gods. 
He was identified with the divinity who was said to 
preside over the sources of the Nile, and he was 
placed by astronomers among the stars, under the 
name of Aquarius or the water-bearer. 

-GAONS, a class of Doctors among the modern 
Jews.. They were also called Hxcellents, an appel- 
lation indicating either their real or their supposed 
goodness. Their principal men were placed at the 
heads of the different academies. In consequence 
of their extensive learning, and their high intelli- 
gence, they were regarded as the interpreters of the 
law, consulted upon difficult and important matters, 
and their decisions were received with the utmost 
veneration. The decisions, however, of each Gaon, 
were only considered to be of force in that province 
where he resided, and his authority was acknow- 
ledged. - The first of the order of Gaons was Chanan 
Meischka, who flourished about the beginning of the 
sixth century, and re-established the academy of 
Pundebita, which had been shut up for fifty years. 
About A.D. 763, one Jehuda, who was blind, be- 
longed to this order of learned men. About the end 
of the tenth century, one Scherira appeared and rose 
to considerable eminence as a Gaon. Before his 
death he had retired from public life, and resigned 
the employment of.a public teacher to his son. ‘This 
doctor, whose name was Hadi, flourished in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, and was esteemed 
the most excellent of all the Excellents. With him 
terminated the order of Gaons, for about this time 
the academies of Babylon were destroyed, and the 
remains of the Jews were driven into Spain and 
France, where they formed new establishments, and 
exchanged the title of Doctors for that of RABBINS 
(which see). 

GARLANDS. Among the ancient heathens it 
was customary to adorn the victims intended for 
sacrifice with fillets and garlands; and it was also a 
common practice to put garlands on the head of their 
idols. An allusion to the use of garlands by the 
heathen oceurs in Acts xiv. 13, “Then the priest of 
Jupiter, which was before their city, brought oxen 
and garlands unto the gates, and would have done 
sacrifice with the people.” It is not obvious for 
what precise purpose the garlands were brought on. 
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this occasion, but it is not unlikely that they were | 
meant to be placed on the heads of the apostles. 
The trees and flowers which were used on such 
occasions, were such as were most pleasing to the 
god in whose worship they were employed. The 
custom of weaving garlands for the gods is still found 
in almost all idolatrous countries. Inthe Hindu fes- 
tivals and processions, for example, the images of the 
gods are decked out with garlands. The priests, 
and both the male and female worshippers, also wear 
sweet-scented garlands on festive occasions. 

GARMANAS, Hindu priests mentioned by the 
geographer Strabo, and by which were probably 
meant Budhist priests. They are represented as 
having been very austere, feeding on fruits and roots, 
and wearing only a covering made of the bark of 
trees. 

GARMR, the fabulous dog who, in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology, was said to guard the en- 
trance to the infernal regions. It corresponds to the 
CERBERUS (which see) of the ancient Romans. 

GARUDA, the sacred bird of Vishnu among the 
Hindus, as the eagle was the sacred bird of Jupiter 
among the ancient Romans. Both these deities are 
represented as riding upon their respective birds. 
Garuda was worshipped by the Vaishnavas in the 
golden age of Hindu idolatry. 

GASTROMANCY (Gr. gaster, the belly, and 
manteia, divination), a mode of divination practised 
among the ancient Greeks, in which they filled cer- 
tain round glasses with pure water, placing lighted 
torches round about them. Then they prayed to the 
deity in a low muttering voice, and proposed the 
question which they wished to be answered. Cer- 
tain images were now observed in the glasses 1epre- 
senting what was to happen. 

GATES. The gates of Oriental cities have al- 
ways been accounted places of great resort, markets 
being held there, and also courts of justice. There 
public business of every kind is wont to be trans- 
acted. When Abraham purchased a field from the 
sons of Heth for a-burial-place, the bargain was made 
“at the gate of the city.” An instance of a con- 
tract entered into at the gate of the city, is thus 
giyen in Ruth iv. 1,2, 9, 11, “Then went Boaz up 
to the gate, and sat him down there: and, behold, 
the kinsman of whom Boaz spake came by ; unto 
whom he said, Ho, such a one! turn aside, sit down 
here. And he turned aside, and sat down, And he 
took ten men of the elders of the city, and said, Sit 
ye down here. And they sat down, And Boaz said 
unto the elders, and unto all the people, Ye are wit- 
nesses this day, that I have bought all that was 
Elimelech’s, and all that was Chilion’s and Mahlon’s, 
of the hand of Naomi. And all the people that were 
in the gate, and the elders, said, We are witnesses. 
The Lord make the woman that is come into thine 
house like Rachel and like Leah, which two did 
build the house of Israel: and do thou worthily in 
Ephratah, and be famous in Bethlehem,” Before 
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the gates of temples and other buildings used for 
sacred purposes, there was in ancient times a wide 
enclosure within which the people worshipped, and 
which looked toward the entrance of the edifices. 
“This was the Hieron,” says Dr. Jamieson, “at the 
gates of holy places,—a part of the area or court of 
the building that was considered sacred, not only be- 
cause it was the place where the people stood to 
worship, but also’ because religious rites were fre- 
quently performed there; and hence we find frequent 
allusions in scripture to the peculiar sanctity with 
which the gates or entrances of those venerable 
buildings were regarded, and to the homage which 
was offered there. Thus Ezekiel says, the people ot 
the land shall worship at the door of the gate before 
the Lord in the Sabbaths, and in the new moons; 
and in the beautiful song of the sons of Korah, the 
gates of the sanctuary at Jerusalem are represented 
as of greater value and interest in the sight of God, 
than all the dwellings of Jacob. The knowledge of 
the peculiar sanctity that was attached to the en- 
trance of a temple, explains the reason of the thresh- 
old being chosen for the demolition of Dagon’s 
image. The temporary triumph which the Philis- 
tines had gained over the forces of Israel, signalized 
by the capture of the ark and sacred symbols of ita 
worship, had intoxicated that idolatrous people, and 
led them in the fulness of their enthusiastic rejoic- 
ing, to proclaim a festival of thanksgiving to their 
national deity, to whose aid they ascribed the suc- 
cess of their arms. It was meet, therefore, upon an 
occasion when the true God, to punish his people for 
their apostacy, and convince them of their sins, had 
allowed the ensigns of his presence to fall dishon- 
oured into the hands of the enemy, to vindicate his 
supremacy, and exhibit a striking proof of his living 
irresistible power; and no evidence more memorable 
could have been given of the vanity of his idol anta- 
gonist, than that in the august presence of Israel's 
God, the statue of Dagon was overthrown and dis- 
membered on the threshold of his temple, the very 
spot which, in the:estimation of his votaries, his 
rites had invested with more than ordinary sdcred- 
ness.” a 

GATES (Hoxy), the name given to the folding 
gates in the centre of the Iconostasis or screen, which 
in the modern Greek churches separates the body of 
the church from the holy of holies. The holy gates 
are opened and shut frequently during the service, 
part of the prayers and lessons being recited in front 
of them, and part within the adytum or most holy 
place. ; 
GATES (Hoty) OF ST, PETER’S AT ROME. 
These gates are never opened except in the solem- 
nity of a jubilee, which now takes place every twen- 
ty-five years, when the Pope grants a plenary indul- 
gence. On the twenty-fourth day of December 
of the jubilee year, all the clergy secular and re- 
gular in Rome assemble together at the Aposto- 
lical Palace, and from thence they march in pros 
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cession to St. Peter’s. When the clergy come into 
the great square in front of the Basilica, they find 
the doors of the church shut. Meanwhile the Pope, 
the cardinals, and bishops, dressed in white robes, 
with mitres on their heads, meet in Sixtus’s chapel, 
where the Pope sings the Vent Creator with a lighted 
taper in his hand. All the cardinals, having each of 
them tapers in their hands, proceed to the Swiss 
portico, where the holy Father nominates three of 
them his legates a latere, to open the gates of the 
Lateran church, the church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, and that of Santo Paolo. It is reserved for 
the Pope himself to open the sacred gate of St. Pe- 
ter’s. A throne is set in front of the gate, on which 
the Pope sits for a short time, when he is presented 
with a golden hammer, which he takes in his right 
hand. Then rising from his throne, the Pope ad- 
vances forward and knocks at the sacred gate. His 
clergy follow him with tapers in theirhands.. The 
pontiff knocking thrice at the gate, says aloud, 
“Open to me the gates of righteousness,” to which 
the choir add, “This is the gate of God, the just 
shall enter in,” &e. At this moment a temporary 
wall of stone, which has been loosely set up, is made 
to fall down, and’the people eagerly gather the rub- 
bish, portions of which they preserve as sacred re- 
lics. Inthe midst of the confusion which thus en- 
sues, the Pope returns to his throne, where he calmly 
takes his seat. As soon as the rubbish has been re- 
moved, and the passage to the holy gate cleared, his 
Holiness leaves his throne, and begins the anthem, 
“This is the day which the Lord hath made,” &c., in 
which the choir loudly join. Being arrived at the 
holy gate, he repeats several prayers, takes the cross, 
kneels down before the gate, begins the Te Deum, 
and slowly passes through the holy gate, still sing- 
ing as he goes along. . He is followed by his clergy. 
After vespers the cardinals change their white robes 
for their ordinary dress, and accompanying his Holi- 
ness to the door of his apartment, leave him there, 
the ceremony being concluded. See JUBILEE (Rom- 
ISH). 

GAULONITES. See GALILEANS. 

GAULS (RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT). 
Drov1bs. ; 

GAURS. See GuEBREs. 

GAUVRI (FEstTIvat oF). 
TIVAL OF). 

GA’YATRI, the holiest verse of the Vedas among 
the ancient Hindus. It is addressed to the sun, to 
which it was daily offered up as a prayer in these 
words, according to the translation of Colebrooke : 
“ Let us meditate on the adorable light of the divine 
sun (Savitri); may it guide our intellects.” Desir- 
ous of food, we solicit the gift of the splendid sun 
(Savitri), who should be studiously worshipped. 
Venerable men, guided by the understanding, salute 
the divine sun (Savitri) with oblations and praise.” 
Professor Horace Wilson gives it a more condensed 
form, “ Let us meditate on the sacred light of that 
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divine sun, fhat it may illuminate our minds.” In 
the first or Vedic era of the history of India, suné 
worship occupied no inconsiderable place in the 
worship of the Hindus. See Hinpursm. 

GAZEL, love songs with which the Mohamme- 
dan dervishes, called BAcTAscuiTES (which see), sa- 
lute every one they meet. ‘They are applied by way 
of allegory to the Divine love. 

GAZITH, a place in which the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim sat. It was a building erected of hewn stone, 
after the second temple was finished. Half of this 
fabric was holy and half common ; that is, half of it 
stood within the court, and half of it within the 
CHEL (which see). The Gazith.was near the altar of 
burnt-offerings, half of it being within the sacred 
court where the altar stood; and being thus near to 
the Divine presence, the Sanhedrim felt their obli- 
gation all the more to exercise righteous and impar- 
tial judgment. See SANHEDRIM. 

GAZOPHYLACIUM, the treasury outside the 
church, in the days of the early Christians, in which 
the oblations or offerings of the people were kept. 
The word also denotes the chest in the temple of 
Jerusalem, in which the rich presents consecrated to 
God were kept; and it was sometimes used to im- 
ply the apartments in the temple in which the pro: 
visions for sacrifice and those allotted to the priests 
were stored. 

GE (Gr. the earth), a goddess worshipped among 
the ancient Greeks as a personification of the earth. 
She is mentioned in Homer's Iliad as having black 
sheep offered in sacrifice to her, and as being in- 
voked in oaths. Hesiod speaks of Ge as the off 
spring of Chaos, and the mother of Uranus and 
Pontus. She gave birth also to a variety of differ 
ent beings, both divinities and monsters. In early 
times she had oracles both at Delphi and Olympia ; 
she was worshipped as the all-producing parent, and 
was considered as the patroness of marriages. The 
worship of this goddess was universal: among the 
Greeks. Among the ancient Romans the earth was 
worshipped under the name of TELLUS (which see). 

GEDALIAH (Fast or), a Jewish fast kept on 
the third day of the month T%srz, and said to be the 
same that Zechariah calls, viii. 19, “the fast of the 
seventh month.” It is observed in memorial of the 
murder of Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam. 

GEHENNA. This word, which is derived from 
two Hebrew words, signifying the valley of Hinnom, 
is applied to a valley near Jerusalem, where it was 
customary, in ancient times, for the Hebrews to offer 
up children to the god Moloch. It was aiso called 
Tophet, from the Hebrew word Toph, which denoted 
the Tympanum or Drum, with the noise of which 
the priests were wont to drown the cries of the 
children, Nothing is known concerning Hinnom, 
from whom the valley seems to have derived 
its name. The valley, or rather ravine, is only 


about 150 feet in breadth, and is said to have been 
From the in- 


shaded in ancient times with trees. 
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human practices followed there, the valley was.de- 
nounced by Jehovah, Jer. xix. 6, “ Therefore, be- 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord, that this place 
shall no more be called Tophet, nor The valley of 
the son of Hinnom, but The valley of slaughter.” It 
was polluted by Josiah, who made it a kind of cess- 
pool for the city. After the captivity the Jews re- 
garded the place with abhorrence, remembering the 
cruelties of which it had been the scene, and after the 
example of Josiah they threw into it the carcases of 
animals, the dead bodies of malefactors, and all kinds 
of refuse. Constant fires were kept up in the valley 
to consume the filth which might otherwise have 
caused a pestilence. Hence it was regarded as a 
striking type of hell, and Gehenna came to be used 
to indicate the place of everlasting torment. The 
Mohammedans, however, do not consider the pains 
of Gehenna as eternal, but temporaryand purgato- 
rial. 

GEMARA (Heb. perfect), a commentary on the 
Jewish MisHna (which see). ‘Two of these com- 
mentaries were prepared, the one at Jerusalem, and 
the other at Babylon. The former is supposed to 
have been the work of Rabbi Jochonan, who lived 
about the middle of the third century, while the lat- 
ter, which is the more highly esteemed of the two, 
is supposed to have been the work of Rabbi Ashé, 
and some of his immediate successors, about the mid- 
dle of the sixth century. The importance attached 
to the Gemara by the Jews may be seen from the 
following passage of the Talmud: “ They who study 
the Bible do what is neither virtue nor vice; they 
who study the Mishna perform something of a vir- 
tue, and on that account receive a reward ; but they 
who study the Gemara perform what may be es- 
teemed the greatest virtue.” The oral law is pre- 
ferred by the Jews to the written law, and the Ge- 
mara to both; thus it is said, “The Bible is like 
water, the Mishna like wine, and the Gemara like 
spiced wine.” “The law is like salt, the Mishna 
like pepper, and the Gemara like balmy spice.” ‘“ At 
five years of age,” says the Mishna, “let the child 
begin to study the Scriptures; let him continue to 
do so till the age of ten, when he may begin to study 
the Mishna. - At the age of fifteen let him begin to 
study the Gemara.” The Gemara or Jerusalem ‘l'al- 
mud was considered defective, as containing the sen- 
timents of only a small number of Jewish doctors. 
Besides, it was written in a mixed and impure lan- 
guage. Hence the Amorajim or Gemarists, the chief 
of whom was Rabbi Asa, produced the Gemara or 
Babylonian Talmud, which contains the traditions, 
the canons of the Jewish law, and all questions 
relating to the Jaw. The Talmud consists of the 
Mishna and the Gemara, or commentary upon the 
Mishna. The Jerusalem Talmud is printed in one 
large folio volume; and the Babylonian extends in 
some editions to twelve, and in others to thirteen 
folio volumes. 

GEMARISTS. See AMorauim. 


GEMATRIA, the Cabbalistic arithmetic of the 
Rabbinical Jews, or a species of Cabbala, which con- 
sisted in taking the letters of a Hebrew word for 
arithmetical numbers, and explaining every word by 
the arithmetical value of the letters. Any two words 
or phrases occurring in different texts, and contain 
ing letters of the same numerical amount, are consi- 
dered mutually convertible; and any one or more 
words which, when added together, are of the same 
amount as any particular text, are viewed as giving 
the latent signification of that text. Thus the let- 
ters of the Hebrew words signifying “Shiloh shall 
come,” amount to 358. Now, the Hebrew word 
Messiah contains precisely the same number; and 
hence the Cabbalists conclude, that on the principles 
of the Gematria, this is a satisfactory proof that the 
prophecy contained in Gen. xlix. 10, refers to the 
Messiah. Again, the word Branch in Zech. iii. 8, 
is of the same numerical value with the word Com- 
Sorter, a name given to the Messiah by the Talmud- 
ists, and hence it is thought to be proved beyond 
question that the Branch of Zechariah is no other 
than the Messiah. See CABRBALA. 

GEMS (Tap Turer). Among the BupHistTs 
(which see), Budha, the sacred books, and the 
priesthood are accounted the three gems. They 
form the Triad, in which they place all their confi- 
dence and trust, and the worship of the Three Gems ~ 
is universal among Budhists wherever they are 
found. The assistance they derive from this Triad 
is called sarana, protection, which, as we learn from 
Mr. Hardy, is said to destroy the fear of reproduc- 
tion or successive existence, and to take away the 
fear of the mind, the pain to which the body is sub- 
ject, and the misery of the four hells. By reflecting 
on the Three Gems the mind is delivered from scep- 
ticism, doubt, and reasoning, and becomes quite 
serene, calm, and unruffled. 

GENEALOGIES, the register of the descent: of 
individuals or families, which was accounted so im- 
portant among the ancient Hebrews, that a special 
set of officers called Shotert¢m were set apart for the 
purpose of keeping such records. In all nations, 
even from the earliest times, such genealogical writ- 
ings seem to have been carefully preserved. Even 
in the patriarchal period we find traces of them, as 
in Gen. x. 10, “ And the beginning of his kingdom 
was Babel, and Erech, and Acead, and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinar.” The vast increase of the 
Nebrew population during their residence in Egypt 
rendered genealogical records absolutely necessary, 
that the tribes might be kept distinct from one 
another. The charge of these records was in- 
trusted “first to the Shotertm or scribes, and after- 
wards to the Levites. In later times these docu- 
ments were kept in the temple. It is not at all 
unlikely that some confusion may have been intro- 
duced in regard to particular families during the 
Babylonish captivity ; but on their return to Pales- 
tine the Hebrews seem to have reduced the whole to 
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complete order, as is quite evident from the care | 


with which genealogical descents are traced in the 
First Book of Chronicles. And so carefully was the 
purity of lineage maintained in regard to the priest- 
hood, that after the captivity those who could not 
produce their genealogical descent were excluded 
from the sacred office. Josephus also informs us, 
that the Jews had an uninterrupted succession of 
high-priests preserved in their records for nearly 
2,000 years. Jerome declares that the Jews knew 
the genealogies from Adam to Zerubbabel as inti- 
mately as they knew their own names. The great 
importance of this marked attention to the genealogy 
of each family among the Jews arose from the ne- 
cessity which existed of preserving the line of de- 
scent of the Messiah in unbroken continuance from 
Abraham and David. Hence the minuteness with 
which this line is traced by the Evangelists Matthew 
and Luke. And it is not a little remarkable, that 
the great end for which such genealogical records 
were kept having been accomplished, and there 
being no further necessity for them, the Jews have 
now utterly lost their ancient genealogies, and from 
the time of their total dispersion under Adrian, not 
a single family:is able to produce the record of 
their connection with any one of the tribes of Israel. 
This is of itself a satisfactory proof that Messiah is 
already come, and that he is no other than Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose lineage has been so fully and accu- 
rately traced in each link back to David, to Abra- 
ham, and even to Adam. On this subject the late 
Dr. Welsh makes the following striking observa- 
tions. “I cannot but remark, that the mere list of 
names by which Matthew connects our Saviour with 
Abraham, and by which Luke connects him with 
Adam, has always appeared, to me inexpressibly 
subline, and calculated to inspire us with a deep 
sense of the superintending providence of God. We 
are carried through a period of many thousand years, 
and amidst the revolutions of the mightiest empires, 
and the rise and fall of many kingdoms, and the con- 
vulsions of external nature, and a long succession of 
the generations of men,—amidst all these we see the 
hand of God continually exercised in bringing to pass 
his eternal decrees. We have, as it were, the foun- 
tain of a stream, scarcely discernible in its first be- 
ginning, in danger of being dried up in a scorching 
desert, then of being confounded amidst kindred 
floods, then of being lost amidst the interminable 
swamps of a new region, and finally, swallowed up in 
an opening of the earth and lost apparently to hu- 
man vision for ever; and after having traced it 
through so many different and distant climes to such 
a termination, it rushes forth again revealed to view 
with matchless beauty and grandeur. The imagina- 
tion of man is bewildered in attempting to form an 
idea of the long succession of many nations, and of 
the changes that took place in society from the times 
of Adam, and Abraham, and David, to that .of 
Christ. But amidst the infinite diversity of human 
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character, and the fearful ebullitions of human pas- 
sions, and the wide varieties of human situation, aud 
amidst the many millions of human beings that came 
into the world and fulfilled their little part, and then 
passed away and were forgotten, amidst all this end- 
less diversity of human beings, and human passions, 
and human plans, the purpose of the Almighty is in- 
variably the same, and it he effects alike by the con- 
sent, the co-operation, the indifference, the ignorance, 
the opposition of man. In the king and in the slave, 
in the palace and in the cottage, in the city and in 
the fields, in the mountain and in the valley, in the 
righteous and-in the wicked, we find the operations 
of Providence towards the same beneficent, the same 
God-like end. The faith of Abraham, the idolatry 
of Amaziah, the lowliness of Joseph, and the glory 
of Solomon, are all made to work together to one 
event. In the sheep-cotes of Mamre, in the prison- 
houses of Egypt, in the corn-fields of Boaz, on the 
throne of Judah, among the willows by the rivers ot 
Babylon, in the temple of Jerusalem, in the work- 
shops of Galilee, in the manger of Bethlehem,—in 
all these we see the impress of the finger of God. 
And I cannot but think that in this commencement 
of the history of the New Testament church, we 
have, in the reference that is made to the former 
dispensation, and in the fact that God never for a 
moment forgot the word which he spoke to a thou- 
sand generations, a pledge that in his own time God 
will not fail to accomplish all that he has spoken re- 
specting his kingdom. In contemplating the gloom- 
iest periods of the Christian church, we also may de- 
rive encouragement in the belief that the Almighty 
has never wholly deserted the earth. And when the 
circumstances of the church appear most desperate, 
it should be remembered that it was when the cause 
of Israel.and of mankind seemed lost for ever, when 
the throne of David was levelled in the dust, when 


‘the royal blood was almost lost amongst the mean- 


est of the people, it was then that God raised up a 
Horn of salvation in the house of his servant David.” 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY. See AssEMBLY 
(GENERAL). 

GENERAL BAPTISTS. See Baptists. 

GENERAL COUNCILS. See Councizs (GEn- 
ERAL). 

GENERATION (ETERNAL), an expression used 
by Christian divines in reference to the Second Per- 
son of the Trinity, in order to indicate his derivation 
from the Father. The idea is involved in the Son- 
ship of Christ. See Sonor Gop. It is dangerous to 
discuss the matter with too great minuteness, as we 
are apt to be led away by false analogies, reasoning 
from what is human, to what is purely divine. 
Hence the Christian Fathers speak with great cau- 
tion on the point. ‘“Speculate not upon the Divine 
generation,” says Gregory Nazianzen, “for it is not 
safe. Let the doctrine be honoured silently; it is a 
great thing for thee to know the fact; the mode we 
cannot admit that even angels understand, much less 
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thou.” Athanasius to the same effect declares, 
“Such speculators might as well investigate where 
God is, and how he is God, and of what nature the 
Father is. But as such questions are irreverent and 
irreligious, so is it also unlawful to venture such 
thoughts about the generation of the Son of God.” 
Chrysostom also states in the same cautious spirit, 
“T know that he begat the Son: the manner how I 
am ignorant of. I know that the Holy Spirit is 
from Him; how from Him I do not understand. I 
eat food; but how this is converted into my fiesh and 
blood I know not. We know not these things which 
we see every day when we eat, yet we meddle with 
inquiries concerning the substance of God.” But 
while the Fathers thus prudently avoided seeking to 
be wise above what is written, or to explain what is 
and necessarily must be inexplicable, they neverthe- 
less held the doctrine of the eternal generation of 
the Son as the only-begotten of the Father, and fully 
participating in the divinity of the Father. Hence 
we are commanded to honour the Son even as we 
honour the Father. 

The doctrine of the derivation of the Son from the 
Father as conveyed in the expression Eternal Gener- 
ation, gave rise at an early period to mistakes and 
misconceptions. The Valentinians and Manichees, 
for example, in the second century, rushed into the 
heresy of a sort of ditheism, or the asserting of such 
a separation between the Father and the Son as to 
make two Gods. The Eclectics again, and others 
who held the doctrine of Emanations, considered the 
Son to be both individually distinct from the Father, 
and of an inferior nature. The Arians both ancient 
and modern have uniformly denied the eternal gener- 
ation of the Son, maintaining him to have had a be- 
ginning of existence, and to be essentially inferior to 
the Father. See Artans. The doctrine of the 
eternal generation of the Son, however, has not only 
been denied by both Arians and Socinians, but even 
by some in other respects orthodox Trinitarians, who 
believe the Sonship of Christ to be founded not on a 
natural, but an official relation to the First Person 
in the Godhead. They deny his eternal generation 
chiefly from the difficulty which they feel in con- 
ceiving of anything in the Divine nature, analogous 
to the process which the term generation denotes in 
its application to creatures. But it is altogether in- 
consistent with the nature of the subject to allow the 
mind to draw any such analogies. There can be no 
likeness between generation as used in a human 
sense, and the same term when applied to one of the 
Persons of the Godhead. The only intention in 
using such an expression in reference to the Son of 
God, is to express at one and the same time a dis- 
tinction of persons, and a mutual relation between 
the Father and the Son. To go beyond this general 
explanation of the matter, and to assert that the 
generation of the Son consisted in the communica- 
tion of the Divine essence and perfections to him; 
or to assert that the Father did not beget the essence 


| of the Son, but the person, is to attempt an exposi: 


tion of that which it transcends the human faculties 
fully to comprehend. See TRINITY. 

GENESIA, offerings mentioned by Herodotus, 
and probably consisting of garlands of flowers which 
were wont to be presented by the ancient Greeks, 
at the tombs of their deceased relatives on the return 
of each anniversary of their birthdays. 

GENESIUS, a surname of Poseidon, under which 
he was anciently worshipped near Lerna in Greece. 

GENETZEUS, a surname of Zeus, from Cape 
Genetus on the Euxine Sea, where he had a temple. 

GENETHLIA (Gr. the nativity), the name given 
among the early Christians to the festivals which 
they were wont to observe on the anniversary of the 
death of the martyrs, terming it their Brrrupay 
(which see), as being the day on which they were 
born to a new and nobler state of being. 

GENETHLIACTI, a term which Augustine states. 
was used to denote soothsayers, who pretended to 
calculate men’s nativities (genethlia) from the stars, 
and thus to predict their good or bad fortune. Sucly 
individuals were treated with the utmost severity 
under the heathen emperors of Rome, and by the 
early Christians they were expelled from the church. 

GENETHLIUS, a surname of Poseidon, under 
which he was worshipped at Sparta. 

GENETYLLIDES, a class of goddesses in an- 
cient Greece, who presided over generation and birth. 

GENETYLLIS, a goddess among the ancient 
Greeks, who presided over births. It was a surname 
also both of Aphrodite and of Artemis. 

GENEVA (CuurcH oF). The principles of the 
Reformation were first introduced into Geneva, not by 
John Calvin, as has generally been believed, but by 
William Farel, who preached the gospel there with 
acceptance in the year 1532, but was driven from the 
city by the instigation of the bishop. This zealous 
Reformer was succeeded in Geneva by Anthony 
Froment, who, however, experienced the same treat- 
ment. A change, however, came over: the views of 
the people, and the council, instead of supporting the 
bishop, abandoned him, and he found it necessary to 
retire from the city in 1533; whereupon the two 
banished ministers were recalled, and Reformed prin- 
ciples having acquired the ascendency among all 
classes, Farel and Froment, along with Peter Viret, 
gathered around them a strong body of Protestants 
in Geneva; and so rapidly did the cause make pro- 
gress in the city, that in 1535 the council declared 
themselves on the side of the Reformation. But 
though a Reformed church was thus formed in the 
city, having a numerous congregation drawn from 
all classes, it was not fully organized and established 
until the arrival of John Calvin in 1536. This emi- 
nent Reformer, who was a native of France, having 
been born there in 1509, was led to embrace Re- 
formed principles, which he sought with diligence 
and zeal to diffuse among his countrymen. His fame 
had reached Switzerland, and having been providen- 
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tially in the course of his travels brought to Geneva, 
he was persuaded to take up his residence in the 
town, and to devote himself to the building up of 
the newly formed Protestant church. Farel and 
Viret gladly availed themselves of the counsel and 
assistance of such a man as Calvin. His very pre- 
sence with them they felt to be a tower of strength. 
And no sooner had he commenced his labours in 
conjunction with them, than the church and city of 
Geneva began to be torn with internal dissensions, a 
party having arisen who sought to restore some of 
the superstitious observances and feasts which the 
Reformation had happily abolished. The council 
joined in this retrograde movement, and the conse- 
quence was, that Calvin and Farel were banished 
from the republic. The church of Geneva suffered 
severely from the exile of her pastors, but the faith- 
ful among them were cheered by many a precious 
letter of cothfort and encouragement. ‘The citizens 
had publicly abjured Popery, and avowed their ad- 
herence to the Reformation on the 20th July 1539. 
Mourning the bereavement they had sustained 
through the arbitrary conduct of their civil rulers, 
again and again did they petition the council to recall 
their beloved pastors from exile. For a time their 
entreaties, earnest and urgent though they were, 
passed unheeded; but at length in 1540 a formal in- 
vitation was forwarded to Strasburg, both from the 
citizens and council, not only permitting, but im- 
ploring the return of Calvin. It was not, however, 
until September of the following year, that he yielded 
to the repeated and pressing invitations of the Gene- 
vans. It was a joyful day for the Church of Geneva 
when the great French Reformer found his way 
back to the scene of his former labours. They 
prized the privilege, and gave thanks to God for it. 
From 1541 till 1564, when he was called to rest from 
his earthly labours, did Calvin continue to build up 
the church in Geneva, which he had been chiefly in- 
strumental in founding; and such was the practical 
wisdom of this distinguished man, that the organiza- 
tion and working of that church rendered it a model 
to all the Reformed churches of Europe. Not only 
on account of the purity of its doctrine, but also the 
completeness of its form of church government, the 
church which Calvin had set up in Geneva became 
one of the most influential churches of the Refor- 
mation. And what tended powerfully to extend 
its usefulness was the college which in 1558 Cal- 
vin had persuaded the senate to found in Geneva. 
There Calvin and Beza taught, and thither accord- 
ingly students in great numbers repaired from 
France, Italy, Germany, England, and Scotland. 
Geneva thus became a central point whence issued 
the light of the Reformation in all directions. In 
fact, the fame of Calvin and the celebrity of the 
college which he founded, have procured for the 
Church of Geneva the distinction of being the mo- 


ther of the Reformed churches, as Wittenberg was 


that of the Lutheran communities, 
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One of the greatest benefits which Calvin con- 
ferred upon Geneva, and through it upon many of 
the Reformed churches throughout other countries, 
was the establishment of the Presbyterian form of 
church government. In opposition to the views of 
Zwingli, he maintained that the church is possessed 
of the power of self-government, independent of the 
civil magistrate, whose jurisdiction ought to be lim- 
ited exclusively to temporal affairs, and in so far as 
the church was concerned, Calvin left to the magis- 
trate the protection of the church, and an outward 
care over it. He held also entire parity by divine 
appointment of all the ministers of Christ. This 
principle lies at the foundation of that form of 
church government which Calvin introduced at 
Geneva. And following out this fundamental prin- 
ciple, he refused to acknowledge a gradation of of- 
fices among the pastors of the church; but estab- 
lished a judicatory or consistory, composed of ruling 
elders and teaching elders, the former being mem- 
bers of the church set apart solely to rule in the 
church, and the latter being set apart both to teach 
and to rule. ‘This ecclesiastical body he invested 
with a high degree of power and authority. He also 
convened synods, and restored to its former vigour 
the ancient practice of excommunication. These 
arrangements were made with the consent of a ma- 
jority of the senate. 

The Church of Geneva thus threw off at one 
and the same time both Popery and Episcopacy, 
adopting a system of church government which 
bore somewhat of the republican character of 
their- civil government. Calvin was principally 
concerned in the construction of both; and accord- 
ingly they bore no slight resemblance in the regular 
gradation of courts. The sovereign power of the 
state was vested in three councils, the general coun- 
cil, the council of two hundred, and the council of 
twenty-five. The general council was composed of 
those citizens and burgesses who had reached the 
age of twenty-five years; and the meetings of this 
council took place twice a-year for the election of 
magistrates. In this council was vested also the 
power of making laws, and settling as to war and 
peace, as well as of raising subsidies for the necessi- 
ties of the republic. The council of two hundred 
was composed of two hundred and fifty citizens and 
burgesses, each of whom must be thirty years of age. 
The members of this council were elected for life, 
unless they became bankrupts, or were degraded by 
the censure which was annually made. This council 
formed the supreme court of justice, and were con- 
sulted on all matters of importance. The council of 
twenty-five or little council, as it was generally 
called, was chosen from the council of two hundred, 
all the members being elected for life, except in cases 
of bankruptey or degradation. 

The organization of the ecclesiastical bore some 
resemblance to that of the civil courts. The clergy 
on all public occasions held the same rank as the 
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members of the council of twenty-five. The consis- 
tory was composed of all the pastors of the republic, 
and twelve lay elders, two of them being members of 
the little council, a third one of the auditeurs, and 
the remaining nine taken from the council of two 
hundred. The pastors were perpetual members of 
the court, but the elders were only chosen for six 
years. The consistory met every Thursday, and 
Calvin was perpetual moderator during his life, but 
after his death a different arrangement was adopted, 
the moderator being changed every week, each of 
the pastors occupying the chair in rotation. It was 
the province of the consistory to take cognizance of 
all public scandals, and to inflict ecclesiastical penal- 
ties, but for civil punishment of delinquents it was 
necessary to hand them over to the little council. 

Not only, however, did the church of Geneva dif- 
fer in ecclesiastical organization from the churches 
holding by Luther, Zwingli, and their coadjutors, 
but also in their views as to the Lord’s Supper. On 
this subject, Mosheim remarks: “The system that 
Zuingle had adopted with respect to the eucharist, 
was by no means agreeable to Calvin, who, in order 
to facilitate the desired union with the Lutheran 
church, substituted in its place another, which ap- 
peared more conformable to the doctrine of that 
church, and in reality differed but little from it. For 
while the doctrine of Zuingle supposed only a symbo- 
lical or figurative presence of the. body and blood of 
Christ in the eucharist, and represented a pious re- 
membrance of Christ’s death, and of the benefits it 
procured to mankind, as the only fruits that arose 
from the celebration of the Lord’s supper, Calvin 
explained this critical point in a quite different man- 
ner. He acknowledged a real though spiritual pre- 
sence of Christ in the sacrament; or in other words, 
he maintained, that true Christians, who approached 
this holy ordinance with a lively faith, were, in a 
certain manner, united to the man Christ; and that 
from this union the spiritual life derived new vigour 
in the soul, and was still carried on, in a progressive 
motion, to greater degrees of purity and perfection. 
This kind of language had been used in the forms of 
doctrine drawn up by Luther; and as Calvin ob- 
served, among other things, that the divine grace 
was conferred upon sinners, and sealed to them by 
the celebration of the Lord’s supper, this induced 
many to suppose that he adopted the sentiment im- 
plied in the barbarous term ¢mpanation, and differed 
but little from the doctrine of the Lutheran church 
on this important subject. Be that as it may, his 
sentiments differed considerably from those of Zuin- 
gle; for while the latter asserted that all Christians 
without distinction, whether regenerate or wnregener- 
ate, might be partakers of the body and blood of 
Christ, Calvin confined this privilege to the pious 
and regenerate believer alone.” 

In its early history none of the Reformed churches 
was equally privileged with the Church of Geneva 
in point of theologieal teaching. Under the minis- 


try of such a master in theology as Calvin, that 
church could not fail to obtain an accurate and even 
profound knowledge of Divine truth; and such was 
the power with which Calvin expounded and en- 
forced both from the pulpit, the professor’s chair, 
and the press, the grand cardinal poiuts which dis- 
tinguished the Calvinistic from the Lutheran and 
Zwinglian churches, that he succeeded in bringing 
nearly the whole Reformed church, not in Switzer- 
land only, but throughout Europe, to embrace his 
views. The consequence was, that while the Pres- 
byterian system of church government which Calvin 
set up at Geneva was received only to a limited ex- 
tent, as for example, by the French, the Dutch, the 
Scotch, and some other churches, his theological 
system, which even now goes by the name of Can 
VINISM, speedily obtained a very wide reception 
throughout the various churches of the Reformation. 
To such an extent was this the case, that in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, no school of 
Protestant theology enjoyed a higher reputation than 
that of Geneva. Even then, however, there were a 
few divines, who, like Henry Bullinger of Zurich, 
deviated from the doctrines maintained in the Ge- 
neva school; and even among the Calvinists them- 
selves there arose keen contentions between the 
Supralapsarians and the Sublapsarians, the former 
maintaining that God had from all eternity decreed 
the fall of man, the latter asserting that he had only 
permitted it, but not decreed it. No long time, 
however, elapsed before these petty divisions in the 
Genevan school were lost sight of, amid the keen and 
protracted controversy which arose in Holland be- 
tween the Calvinists and Arminians, leading to the 
Synod of Dort in 1618, where the doctrines of Ge- 
neva triumphed. The great reputation, however, 
which the Genevan academy once enjoyed, began 
gradually to decline after the establishment of the 
Dutch republic, and the erection of the universities 
of Leyden, Franeker, and Utrecht. The Church of 
Geneva also, in process of time, became deeply im- 
bued with the errors of the Dutch Arminians on the 
one hand, and the French Amyraldists on the other. 
Yet sound divines, even in her times of manifest de- 
clension, were found in her chairs of theology; and 
hence in the dispute which arose in reference to the 
opinions of La Place, we find Francis Turretin in- 
stigating the Genevan church to adopt the doctrine 
of the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin as an ar- 
ticle of faith, and thus to declare their belief in an 
imputation founded on the sovereign decree of God, 
and not one naturally consequent on the descent of 
men from Adam. Among the associated miniscers 
of Geneva, there were some who held and sought to 
propagate the errors both of Amyraut and La Place, 
and being some of them men of eloquence and learn- 
ing, they succeeded in persuading others to embrace 
heretical opinions. Matters began to assume a seri- 
ous aspect, and the principal divines of Switzerland, 
accordingly, in the year 1675, had a book drawn up 
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by John Henry Heidegger, a celebrated divine of 
Zurich, in opposition to the French opinions. This 
treatise, which went by the name of the ForMULA 
Consensus (which see), was appended by public 
authority to the common Helvetic formulas of reli- 
gion. Many felt that they could not conscientiously 
sign this formula. Hence commotions arose in vari- 
ous parts of Switzerland, and among others, in the 
republic of Geneva, where several attempts were 
made to procure its abrogation, but without effect, as 
the Formula still maintained its credit and authority 
until the year 1706, when, without being abrogated 
by any positive enactment, it gradually fell into dis- 
use. 

In the early part of the eighteenth century, the 
Charch of Geneva began rapidly to fall from the 
high position which it had once occupied among the 
churches of the Reformation. Not only didit cease to 
be Calvinistic in its doctrines, but actually assumed 
the lead in the inculcation of Arian and even Socinian 
views. In the middle of the century D’Alembert, in the 
French Encyclopédie, publicly charges its company 
of pastors with denying the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
Voltaire, in a letter to D’Alembert in 1763, glories 
in the departure of the Genevans from the ancient 


‘purity of their theological creed. The pastors feebly 


attempted to set themselves right in the eyes of the 
Christian public, by a vague statement which they 
sent forth to the world. It was too obvious, however, 
to be explained away, that while their ecclesiastical 
formularies were still strictly orthodox, the pastors 
were practically promulgating Arian or Socinian 
opinions. Such a discrepancy between the recognized 
standards of the church and the public teaching of 
its pastors soon became apparent to all. The pas- 
tors of Getieva saw that the time had come for 
modifying the standards, if they would preserve a 
character for consistency before the world. They 
published, accordingly, a new ‘ Catechism or Instruc- 
tion of the Christian Religion for the use of the 
Swiss and French Protestant Churches ;’ and by 
maintaining complete silence on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, of justification by faith, and other peculiar 
doctrines of the Christian system, they taught, in a 
negative form at least, what amounted simply to a 
system of modern deism. To carry out their views 
still farther, they quietly withdrew the Confession 
of Faith from the Liturgy in use in the Church of 
Geneva, and introduced convenient changes into the 
Liturgy itself, and even into the venerable transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. Both from the pulpit and 
the professor’s chair, an uncertain sound was given as 
to the vital doctrines of Christianity. Continuing 
thus for a long series of years to suppress the truth, 
if not to inculcate error, the company of pastors, in 
May 1817, passed a resolution, that all candidates 
for the sacred ministry should subscribe the following 
engagement : 

“We promise to refrain, so long as we reside and 
preach in the churches of the canton of Geneva, from 


maintaining, whether by the whole or any part of a 
sermon directed to that object, our opinion, 1. As to 
the manner in which the Divine nature is united to 
the person -of Jesus Christ; 2. As to original sin; 
3. As to the manner in which grace operates, or as 
to efficacious grace; 4. As to predestination. 

“We promise, moreover, not to controvert in our 
public discourses the opinion of any one of the pas- 
tors on these subjects. 

“Finally, we engage, should we have occasion to 
express our thoughts on any one of these topics, to 
do it without insisting upon our particular views, by 
avoiding all language foreign to the Holy Scriptures, 
and by making use of the phraseology which they 
employ.” 

The circumstance which led the pastors to draw 
up this engagement, was the formation of a Protes- 
tant Evangelical Church at Geneva, which had been 
set on foot for the purpose of maintaining evangeli- 
cal doctrine to which the company of pastors were 
so bitterly opposed. A persecution now commenced 
against the separatists, not only on the part of the 
pastors, but also of the government. They have 
continued to keep their ground, however, in the face 
of sore discouragement. It is gratifying to be able 
to state, that a very decided improvement has taken 
place among both the pastors and people of the 
church of Geneva, and the truth of God has begun 
to be faithfully preached once more in the city where 
Calvin so long lived and laboured in his Divine Mas- 
ter’s cause, and where D’Aubigné, Gaussen, and 
Malan have preached and written in defence of the 
pure Christianity of the New Testament. 

GENEVIEVE (Sr.), FestrvaL or, a Romish 
festival observed at Paris on the 3d of January, in 
honour of St. Genevieve, patroness of that city. 

GENEVIEVE (Sr.), ConGREGATION or. This 
congregation of regular canons originated about the 


_year 1615, and all the monasteries connected with it 


are under the abbot of St. Genevieve, who is their 
superior-general. Their costume is a white cassock, 
a surplice, and a long fur with a square cap, but in 
winter, instead of the fur and the cap, they wear a 
Jarge black cowl with a hood. 

GENEVIEVE (Sr.) Nuns or, an order of nuns 
at Paris, called’also from their founder, Miramiones, 
who established the community in 1630. Another 
order bearing the same name was founded in 1636 by 
a lady named Mademoiselle Blosset. They educated 
young children, visited the sick, and employed them- 
selves in deeds of charity and benevolence. ‘The 
two communities, which were thus called by ‘the 
name of St. Genevieve, were united together in 1665, 
Madame de Miramion being chosen superior. For 
some time the community took the name of Mirami 
ones, and was jomed in course of time by several other 
communities. The rules of the order required a 
sister to undergo two years probation before being 
admitted into the body, and also to be twenty years 
of age on her entrance into the order. She made no 
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vows, but as soon as she became a member of the 
community, she was bound to repeat the office of the 
holy virgin every day, and to spend an hour, morn- 
ing and evening, in secret prayer. The habit of the 
order was of black woollen stuff. 

GENII, a subordinate class of deities among the an- 
cient Pagans, who were looked upon as the guardians 
and protectors of men from their cradles to their 
graves. Both the Greeks aud Romans had a firm 
belief in the existence of these tutelary spirits, who 
carried the prayers of men to the gods, and brought 
down the answers from the gods to men. The 
Greeks called the Genii by the name of Demons. 
Every person had a good and an evil genius assigned 
to him through life; the good genius to incite him 
to deeds of virtue and piety, and the evil to prompt 
him to deeds of wickedness and crime. Hesiod, 
who speaks of the Genii as numbering 30,000, re- 
presents them as the souls of the righteous who lived 
in the golden age of the world’s history. Plato not 
only gives one of these Genii to each man during 
life ; but makes him conduct the soul of the man at 
death to Hades. Among the ancient Romans the 


Genii were viewed as not only attending man through 


life, but as actually producing life, and hence they 
were called often Di Genitales, and an additional 
idea which the Romans connected with the Genii 


was, that every animal, as well as man, and even | 


every place, had a special genius.assigned to it. It 
was customary at Rome for each man to worship his 
own genius, especially on his birthday, with libations 
of wine, incense, and garlands of flowers. The whole 
Roman people as a nation had a particular genius to 
whom sacrifices were offered on special occasions. 
The Genii are to be carefully distinguished from the 
Lares, to whom was committed the guardianship of 
families, but the Larentalia were celebrated in honour 
of both the Lares and the Genii. In compliment to 
the emperors it was a frequent custom to swear by 
their genius, and Suetonius relates that Caligula put 


several persons to death because they refused to | 


swear by his genius. The genius of Socrates, the 
Greek philosopher, must be familiar to almost every 
reader. That the modern heathen, in very many 
instances, believe in the existence of Genii has been 
abundantly shown in the article Demons. 

A belief in Genii has prevailed in Asia from the 
remotest ages, and the Mohammedans assert, that 
before the time when the Mosaic narrative com- 
mences, the earth was inhabited by a race of beings 
intermediate between men and angels, which they 
call Giins, Genii, or Devs. Some Mussulman au- 
thors say that the dynasty of the Genii lasted seven 
thousand years; and that of the Perdis, beings of an 
inferior but still a spiritual nature, two thousand 
years more. The sovereigns of both were for the 
most part named Solomon; their number amounted 
to seventy-two. ‘In riches, power, and magnifi- 
cence,” says Dr. Taylor, “these monarchs surpassed 
every thing that the race of Adam has witnessed ; 


but the pride with which such glories inspired them, 
filled their breasts with impiety, and their monstrous 
crimes at length provoked the wrath of the Omni- 
potent. Satan, or Eblis, was commissioned to de- 
stroy them; he exterminated the greater part of the 
perfidious race, and compelled the rest to seek refuge 
in the vast caves beneath the mighty Kéf. Kaf is the 
name of the mountain frame-work which supports the 
universe; it includes both the Caucasian chains, Taurus, 
Imiius, and the most lofty peaks in Asia; its founda- 
tions rest on the mysterious Sakhrath, an enormous 
emerald, whose reflection gives an azure colour to 
the sky. It was the confidence with which his vic- 
tory filled Satan, that induced him to refuse homage 
to Adam. When the Gins fled to Kf, their leader, 
Gian-Ibn-Gian, carried with him an enchanted 
shield, graven with seven mystic signs, the posses- 
sion of which entitled him to the sovereignty of the 
universe. Adam, directed by an angel, pursued the 
rebellious Gin to the capital which he possessed be- 
neath the earth, and wrested from him the magic 
buckler. After his death, the buckler remained 
concealed in the island of Serendib, or Ceylon, where 
it was discovered by Kaiomers, king of Persia, who 
became, in consequence, sovereign of the Kast. The 
successors of Kaiomers, sustained by the power of 
this spell, subdued, not only men, but the Genii and 
Giants of Kaf; and, while they retained the shield, 
were lords of the material universe. No account is 
given of the manner in which it was lost. To the 
Persian narrative the Arabians add, that the Genii 
were subjected by Solomon, the son of David, and 
forced to aid in building his mighty structures, and 
that, at the period of Mohammed’s mission, many of 
them embraced the creed of Isl4m, since which 
period they have ceased to hold communication with 
human beings.” 

GENITRIX (Lat. the mother), a surname among 
the ancient Romans of Cybele, but more frequently 
of Venus. 

GENTILES, a word generally employed to indi- 
cate every other nation except the Jews. In the 
New Testament the Gentiles are often spoken of as 
Greeks, and the word is used by Paul not only to 
denote the uncircumcised in opposition to the Israel- 
ites, but generally those who are ignorant of the true 
God, and deyoted to idolatry. 

GENTILES (Court or). 
ISH), 

GENUAL. See ErigonaTon, 

GENUFLECTENTES (Lat. kneelers), a class of 
CATECHUMENS (which see) in the early Christian 
church, who were so called from their receiving im- 
position of hands while they knelt upon their knees. 
They sometimes had the name of catechumens more 
especially appropriated to them. Hence that part 
of the Liturgy which referred to them, was particu- 
larly called “'The prayer of the catechumens,” which 
was recited at the close of the sermon, along with 
the prayers of the ENERquMENS (which see) and 
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penitents. The kneelers had their station within 
the nave or body of the church, near the ambo or 
reading-desk, where they received the bishop’s im- 
position of hands and benediction. 

GENUFLEXION. See KNEELING IN PRAYER. 

GEOMANCY (Gr. Ge, the earth, and manteia, 
divination), one of the four kinds of DrvINATION 
(which see), mentioned by Varro. 

GEORGE (Sr.), Festrvau or, a festival ob- 
served by the Greek church on the 23d of April, in 
honour of St. George of Cappadocia, one of their 
most illustrious saints. 

GEORGE (8r.), FESTIVAL OF, a Romish festival 
held on the 23d of April, in honour of St. George, 
the patron saint of England. The order of the 
Knights of the Garter, founded by Edward III., was 
put under the protection of this saint who is eelebrat- 
ed for his deeds. The greatest exploit attributed 
by the Bomish legends to St. George is his overcom- 
ing the fabulous dragon in Libya. 

GEORGIAN CHURCH. Georgia, anciently 
called Iberia, is a fertile Asiatic province on the 
southern declivity of the Caucasus, and now subject 
to the Russian empire. The prevailing religion in 
the country before its conversion to Christianity was 
probably some niodification of the ancient Persian 
system. They worshipped an image of Ormuzd, 
though image worship formed no part of the genuine 
Zoroastrian religion. The circumstances which led 
to the introduction of Christianity among the Ibe- 
rians in the fourth century, are intensely interesting. 
They are thus detailed by Neander: “ Under the 
reign of the emperor Constantine, a Christian female, 
perhaps a nun, was carried off captive by the Ibe- 
rians, and became the slave of one of the natives of 
the country. Here her rigidly ascetic and devotional 
life attracted the attention of the people, and she ac- 
quired their confidence and respect. It happened 
that a child who had fallen sick, was, after the man- 
ner of the tribe, conveyed from house to house, that 
any person who knew of a remedy against the dis- 
ease might prescribe for it) The child, whom no 
one could help, having been brought to the Christian 
woman, she said that she knew of no remedy; but 
that Christ, her God, could help even where human 
help was found to be unavailing. She prayed for 
the child, and it recovered. The recovery was 
ascribed to the prayer; this made a great impres- 
sion, and the matter finally reached the ear of the 
queen. The latter afterwards fell severely sick, and 
sent for this Christian female. Having no wish to 
be considered a worker of miracles, she declined the 
call. Upon this, the queen caused herself to be 
conveyed to her; and she also recovered from her 
sickness, through prayers of this female, The king, 


on hearing of the fact, was about to send her a rich 
present; but his wife informed him that the Chris- 
tian woman despised all earthly goods, and that the 
only thing she would consider as her reward was 
when others joined her in worshipping her God. 


This, at the moment, made no farther impression on 
him. But some time afterwards, being overtaken, 
while hunting, with gloomy weather, by which he 
was separated from his companions, and finally lost 
his way, he called to mind what had been told him 
concerning the almighty power of the God of the 
Christians, and addressed him with a vow that, if he 
found his way out of the desert, he would devote 
himself entirely to his worship. Soon after the sky 
cleared up, and the king safely found his way back. 
His mind was now well disposed to be affected by 
the preaching of the Christian female. Afterwards 
he himself engaged in instructing the men, while his 
queen instructed the women of his people. Next 
they sent in quest of teachers of the gospel and 
clergymen from the Roman empire; and this was 
the beginning of Christianity among a people where 
it has been preserved, though mixed with supersti- 
tion, down to the present times.” 

From their yicinity to the Armenians, the Geor- 
gians joined that people in separation from the 
Greek church, but after a lapse of fifty years they 
returned to the orthodox Eastern church. It is diffi- 
cult to ascertain when they came to be subject to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, but their subjection was 
limited to the mere payment of tribute, as for fifteen 
centuries they had independent patriarchs of their 
own,-who governed their church without interference 
from any other power. The Georgian church was 
represented in the synod of Vagharshabad by its 
eatholicos and a number of bishops; but A.D. 580, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the head of the Ar- 
menian church, the rejected decrees of Chalcedon 
were adopted by the Georgian ecclesiastics, who have 
ever since formed a part of the orthodox Greek 
church. They continued to maintain the doctrines 
and to adhere to the practices of the Greek church, 
so that when Georgia became a Russian province by 
its conquest from Persia in 1801, there was no diffi- 
culty in combining them with the other branches of 
the Oriental church, From that time the Georgian 
church has been under the ecclesiastical authority of 
the archbishop of Tiflis, subject of course to the 
sanction of the Holy Legislative Synod of the Rus- 
sian-Greek church. ‘The only peculiarity which 
distinguishes it from the other Eastern churches is 
that it delays the baptism of children till their eighth 
year. 

In connection with the Georgian church, there 
are a number of monasteries, the monks of which 
follow the rule of St. Basil. They are habited like 
the Greek monks. There are also a number of nun- 
neries, in which the Georgian females are carefully 
educated, so that it has been noticed as a remark- 
able trait of the Georgians, that the women are bet- 
ter instructed in a knowledge of Christianity than 
the men, or even than the priests themselves, 
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erected by Sanballat, who obtained permission from 
Darius Nothus for that purpose. The circumstances 
which led to its erection are minutely detailed by 
Josephus. The substance of his account is as fol- 
lows: “ Manasses the brother of Jaddua the high- 
priest had married Nicasso the daughter of Sanballat, 


which thing the elders of the Jews resenting asa | 


violation of their laws, and as an introduction to 
strange marriages, they urged that either he should 
put away his wife, or be degraded from the priest- 
hood; and accordingly Jaddua his brother drove 
him away from the altar, that he should not sacrifice. 
Upon this Manasses addressing himself to his father- 
in-law Sanballat, tells him, that it was true indeed 
that he loved his daughter Nicasso most dearly, but 
he would not lose his function for her sake, it being 
hereditary to him by descent, and honourable among 
his nation. To this Sanballat replied, that he could 
devise such a course, as that he should not only con- 
tinue to enjoy his priesthood, but also obtain a high- 
priesthood, and be made a primate and metropolitan 
of a whole country, upon condition that he would 
keep his daughter, and not put her away; for he 
would build a temple upon Mount Gerizirn over Si- 
chem, like the temple at Jerusalem, and this by the 
consent of Darius, who was now monarch of the 
Persian empire. Manasses embraced such hopes 
and promises, and remained with his father-in-law, 
thinking to obtain a high-priesthood from the king: 
and whereas many of the priests and people at Jeru- 
salem were involved in the like marriages, they fell 
away to Manasses, and Sanballat provided them 
lands, houses and subsistence: but Darius the king 
being overthrown by Alexander the Great, Sanbal- 
lat revolted to the conqueror, did him homage, and 
submitted himself and his dominions to him; and 
having now a proper opportunity he made his peti- 
tion, and obtained it, of building this his temple. 
That which forwarded his request was, that Jaddua 
the high-priest at Jerusalem had incurred Alexan- 
der’s displeasure for denying him help and assistance 
at the siege of Tyre. Sanballat pleaded, that he had 
a son-in-law, named Manasses, brother to Jaddua, to 
whom very many of the Jews were well affected, 
and had recourse; and might he but have liberty to 
build a temple in Mount Gerizim, it would bea great 
weakening to Jaddua, for by that means the people 
would have a fair invitation to revolt from him. 
Alexander easily condescended to his request, and 
so he set about the building with all possible expedi- 
tion. When it was finished it made a great apostacy 
at Jerusalem, for many that were accused and in- 
dicted for eating forbidden meats, for violating the 
Sabbath, or for other crimes, fled away from Jerusa- 
lem to Sichem and to Mount Gerizim, and that be- 
came a common sanctuary for offenders. Thus far 
the historian.” 

The important historical fact which Josephus 
has here placed in the reign of Darius Codoman 
nus, belongs properly to the last years of Darius No- 
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thus, from whom Sanballat received permission to 
build a temple for the Samaritans. The temple on 
Mount Gerizim occupied five years in building. It 
was planned on the model of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem, and stood for nearly two hundred years, when it 
was destroyed by Hyreanus, king of the Jews, about 
B.C. 1380. It is said to have been rebuilt by the 
Samaritans, but of this there is no absolute certainty. 
We find, however, in the conversation which our 
Lord held with the Samaritan woman, as narrated 
in John’s Gospel, that the question was started 
as one which was commonly debated, whether 
men ought to worship at Jerusalem or on Mount 
Gerizim, showing evidently that if the temple was 
not rebuilt on Gerizim, the Samaritans at all events 
regarded it as still a peculiarly sacred place. 
Josephus gives an account of a dispute which arose 
at an earlier period between the Jews and Samari- 
tans in reference to their temples. The arguments of 
the Samaritans in behalf of Mount Gerizim were, 
that on that mountain Abraham, and afterwards 
Jacob, built an altar unto the Lord, and thus conse- 
crated it as a place for worship; and that for this 
reason God appointed it to be the hill of blessing. 
But the Jews could plead a far higher antiquity for 
their worship at Jerusalem than for that at Gerizim ; 
and besides, Jerusalem was the place which God 
specially chose to place his name there. 

GERMAN REFORMED CATHOLICS, a sect 
which arose in Germany in 1844, arising out of the 
famous protest of the Romish priest, John Ronge, 
against the superstitious veneration paid in that year 
to the seamless. coat of Christ at reves. — See 
Coat (Hoty) aT TREVES. The protest was obvi- 
ously so well founded, and loudly called for by the 
wild enthusiasm which animated thousands of pil- 
grims, that Ronge was looked upon as a second 
Luther sent to rebuke the superstition of the age, 
and to complete the downfall of the Man of Sin. 
Multitudes of Roman Catholics from various parts 
of Germany flocked to the standard of the new 
Reformer; who, however, instead of inculcating upon 
his followers the principles of a pure Christian- 
ity, soon showed himself to be only a teacher of 
rationalism and infidelity. Some, however, both 
priests and laymen belonging to the Romish church, 
gladly joined the movement, under the impression 
that they might possibly obtain a reform of some 
acknowledged abuses in the church. One of those 
most desirous of a Reformation in the Church of 
Rome was Czerski, to whom numbers of the new 
sect looked for guidance in seeking church reform ; 
but they were not long in discovering that Czerski 
was too weak and vacillating to be the leader of a 
party. The new sect was joined by two eminent 
scholars, Theiner and Regenbrecht. But the system 
wanted positive grounds on which to rest; it was 
purely negative in its character. It was not long 
accordingly in declining even from the position it 
had reached, and at length resolved itself into hu- 
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manitarianism and worldly polities. The revolution 
of 1848 was so far favourable to the new sect, that 
they obtained complete liberty even in Bavaria and 
Austria. Ronge, who had now shown himself to be 
at heart an infidel, was elected a member of the 
Parliament of Frankfort, and joined the extreme radi- 
cal party. The true character of the man was soon 
after this made too apparent. He absconded to 
England with another man’s wife, and sank into the 
obscurity and contempt which his whole conduct mer- 
ited. Ina short time, the congregations which had 
been so rapidly formed, were as rapidly dissolved, 
either by being absorbed in other sects, or by being 
suppressed by the governments. In Vienna they 
quietly returned to the Roman church; in other 
places they joined the Protestant churches. Thus 
terminated a sect which it was at first supposed would 
give rise to a second Reformation of the Roman 
Catholic church, but being founded not on the revival 
of spiritual life and activity, but on a dead and in- 
effective rationalism, very speedily came to nothing. 
GERMAN EBENEZER SOCIETY, a class of 
Christians from Germany, who emigrated to Amer- 
ica ouly a few years ago. They are located six or 
seven miles east of Buffalo, in the State of New 
York. They number somewhere about a thousand 
souls, and are Prussian Lutheran Dissenters. heir 
property is held in common. Religion pervades the 
whole arrangements of the community. ach family 
commences the day with the worship of God, and at 
night on returning from labour they assemble by 
neighbourhoods, and spend an hour in prayer and 
praise. The afternoon of Wednesday and Saturday 
is devoted to religious improvement; and they are 
peculiarly strict in their observance of the Sabbath. 
GERMANY (CurisTIANivy IN). It has some- 
times been alleged that Christianity was first intro- 
duced into Germany as early as the time of the apos- 
tles. But Irenzeus, who was bishop of Lyons in the 
latter half of the second century, is the first who speaks 
in explicit terms of the spread of Christianity in Ger- 
many, referring, however, in all probability, exclusively 
to those districts of Germany which were in subjection 
to the Roman Empire. The first positive informa- 
tion we obtain respecting churches as established in 
Germany, is towards the end of the third century, 
when we read of the Bishops Eucharius, Valerius, 
and Maternus, who planted and presided over the 
churches of Treves, Cologne, Liege, and Mentz. 
The names of the bishops of these churches are 
found in the lists of the councils of Rome and Arles 
held under the authority of Constantine in the years 
313 and 314. About the same time that we first 
hear of churches on the Rhine, the flames of perse- 
cution mark the spread of the gospel towards the 
Danube. Thus Afra, martyr of Augsburg, was com- 
mitted to the flames about A.D. 304. The German 
nations who invaded the Western Roman Empire in 
the fifth century, were either Christians before that 
event, or they became so immediately afterwards, 
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that they mizht establish their authority in a*Chris- 
tian country. It is difficult to ascertain how the 
Vandals, Suevi, and other tribes were led to embrace 
the Christian faith. The Burgundians, who took 
possession of a part of the Roman territory on the 
banks of the Rhine, voluntarily became Christians 
near the commencement of the century, imagining 
that by taking such a step they would enlist the God 
of the Christians on their side, and thus be protected 
against the incursions of the Huns. Towards the 
middle of the century they joined the Arian party 
to which also the Vandals, Suevi, and Goths be- 
longed. 

In the end of the sixth century, a number of new 
churches were founded by zealous missionaries, who, 
under Columbanus, an Irish monk, had passed over 
to the Continent, and laboured for the conversion of 
the Swabians, Bavarians, Franks, and other nations 
of Germany. St. Kilian succeeded in planting the 
gospel in Franconia, and converting the duke, and a 
large proportion of his subjects, who had hitherto 
been wholly pagan; but in the midst of his benevo- 
lent exertions, he fell a martyr to his Christian faith- 
fulness, about A.D. 696. Such was the respect in 
which the memory of this indefatigable missionary 
was held, that he became the tutelar saint of Wiirtz 
burg. Several of the companions of Willibrord, the 
apostle of the Frieslanders, passed into Germany, 
and spread a knowledge of Christianity among vari- 
ous German nations, as for instance, in Westphalia, 
and other neighbouring provinces. But while some 
of the German tribes had thus become Christian, 
the great mass of them were still involved in the 
darkness of Paganism. Jn the eighth century, how- 
ever, the cause of Christianity received a powerful 
impulse from the labours of Winifrid, an English 
Benedictine monk of noble birth, who afterwards 
bore the name of Boniface, and who, by his extraor- 
dinary success as a missionary, earned the honourable 
title of the Apostle of Germany, though it is to be 
feared, he sought rather the advancement of the 
Church of Rome, than the promotion of the cause of 
Christ. This famous man is said to have been a 
native of Devonshire, born in A.D. 680. His early 
life was passed in English monasteries, where he was 
trained for the sacred office, and at the age of thirty 
he was ordained a presbyter. 

In the year 715, Winifrid, animated with ardent 
zeal, undertook a voluntary mission to Friesland, 
with two monks for companions. King Radbod, 
however, gave him no encouragement, and he re- 
turned to his convent. Unwilling to remain without 
active employment, he formed the project of a mis- 
sion to Germany, and having obtained a formal com- 
mission from Pope Gregory IL., he set out for that 
country, where he preached in Bavaria and Thurin- 
gia, and passing into Friesland, spent three years in 
assisting the aged Willibrord, bishop of Utrecht. 
Haying again set out en a visit to Rome, he was 
created a bishop by the Pope, and his name changed 
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from Winifrid to Boniface. He now returned 
through France to Germany, where he preached the 
gospel among the Hessians, fearlessly rebuking their 
idolatrous customs, and openly demolishing an oak 
consecrated to the Scandinavian god Thor, From 
Hesse he proceeded to Thuringia, where he effected 
a similar reform. 

On the accession, A.D. 731, of Gregory III. 
to the Papal chair, Boniface despatched an em- 
bassy to Rome, giving an account of his missionary 
labours among the pagan tribes of Germany. His 
Holiness received the narrative of his successful 
mission with great satisfaction, and in token of his 
approval sent him an additional supply of relics, and 
also raised him to the rank of an archbishop. In 
the year 738 Boniface visited Rome a third time, 
attended by a large retinue of priests and monks, 
and was most graciously received by the Pope. On 
his return through Bavaria, in the capacity of Papal 
legate, he divided that country into four bishoprics. 
In A.D. 741, he erected four more bishoprics in Ger- 
many, and in A.D. 744, he established the famous 
monastery of Fulda. Asa reward for his missionary 
labours, and his fidelity to the See of Rome, Boni- 
face was constituted, by Pope Zacharias, archbishop 
of Mentz, and Primate of Germany and Belgium. 
Thus exalted to one of the highest official dignities 
which Rome could confer, he presided in several 
councils held in France and Germany, where he sig- 
nalized himself by the rigid strictness with which he 
enforced adherence to the canons of the Church of 
Rome. In his old age he left his archbishopric, and 
set out on a mission to Friesland, where with fifty- 
two companions, he was barbarously murdered by a 
party of pagans, who were enraged at the rapid pro- 
gress which Christianity was making among their 
fellow-countrymen. It is quite possible besides, that 
they may have been not a little provoked by the 
military aspect which the journeys of this professed 
apostle of the Prince of Peace were made to assume, 
he having marched into Thuringia at the head of an 
army, and having a band of soldiers as his body- 
guard at the very moment when he was attacked by 
the pagan Frieslanders. 

There were other monks, however, besides Boni- 
face, who applied themselves to the conversion of 
the German tribes. Of these may be mentioned 
Corbinian, a French Benedictine monk, who la- 
boured at Freysingen in Bavaria for six years; Pir- 
min, also, a French monk, who taught Christianity 
amid circumstances of no small difficulty and danger 
in Helvetia, Alsace, and Bavaria; Lebwin, an Ing- 
Jish Benedictine monk, who, with twelve companions, 
engaged in a mission to West Friesland, on the bor- 
ders of the pagan Saxons; Willibald, an Anglo- 
Saxon monk of honourable birth, who assisted Boni- 
face in his missionary labours, and afterwards was 
appointed bishop of Kichstadt. 

Towards the end of the eighth century, Charle- 
magne, king of the Franks, undertook the important 
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task of converting to Christianity the Saxons wh 
occupied a large portion of Germany. ‘This he 
sought to effect partly by threats and actual force of 
arms, partly by flattery and promises of rewards. 
Such means were successful in gaining over converts 
in great numbers to a mere nominal adherence to the 
Christian faith. To prevent them from apostatizing, 
however, the whole machinery of the Romish church, 
bishops, schools, monasteries, and so forth, were set 
up in the midst of them. In this way Charlemagne, 
by force or flattery, established an outward and empty 
form of Christianity in the extensive district of Ger- 
many inhabited by the Saxons. By the same speedy 
process he succeeded in Christianizing the Huns in- 
habiting Pannonia. The employment of such un- 
hallowed means for advancing the Christian cause 
were not likely to be productive of any substantial 
and lasting benefit to the country. In the tenth 
century, accordingly, we find remains of pagan super- 
stition still existing in various provinces of Germany, 
and Christianity but imperfectly established in many 
places. To remedy this state of matters, the Em- 
peror, Otto the Great, erected bishoprics in various 
towns; built convents for those who preferred a 
monastic life, and established schools for the instruc- 
tion of the young. On the bishops and monks he 
lavished the royal treasures with unsparing hand, 
endeavouring in this way to show his regard for the 
ministers of religion, while in reality he was only 
giving scope for that indulgence in luxury and ex- 
travagance which ere long came to be regarded as © 
characteristics of the corrupt clergy of the middle 
ages. 

At the commencement of the thirteenth century, 
Prussia was still to a great extent under the power 
of Pagan superstition, and the efforts which had 
hitherto been made for the conversion of the people 
had been almost wholly fruitless. Accordingly, the 
knights of the Teutonic order of St. Mary undertook 
the task of subjugating the Prussians, and convert- 
ing them to the Christian faith. The war was of 
fifty-three years’ duration, and at the end of that 
long period the conquest was effected, and Chris- 
tianity became nominally the religion of Prussia. 
The remains of the old superstition were extirpated 
by the Teutonic knights and the Crusaders,. not, 
however, by the diffusion of the gospel, but by wars 
and massacres, 

In the course of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies Christianity had not only taken deep root in 
the German states, but the corruptions of the Papal 
system had become so strongly developed, that both 
individuals and communities arose from time to time 
complaining loudly of the numerous abuses which had 
crept into the dominant church. It had become a 


hierarchy, or rather a hierarchical state. The priest- 
hood had interposed with a claim of divinely or- 
dained power and authority between God and his 
people, between the members of the church and the 
The clergy asserted 


Divine Head of the church. 
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their right to be regarded as the exclusive expound- 
ers of divine revelation, the guardians of tradition, 
and the dispensers of all higher blessings. Out of 
the church it was maintained there is no salvation, 
and apart from the priesthood, no church. Thought- 
ful men felt that such views were wholly opposed to 
the true idea of the church of Christ as set forth in the 
Bible. And not only did her doctrines proclaim the 
Church of Rome to be a heretical church, but her 
practices also. ‘The reflective mind of Germany, as 
represented by Luther, was not long in discerning this, 
and proclaiming it as with a voice of thunder in the 
ears of the whole of Christendom. The intrepid 
German monk raised the standard of Reformation, 
and nations flocked around it. Like Dagon before 
the ark of God, the Romish church fell before the 
Bible in the hands of Luther. Long had been the 
conflict between the Popes and the Emperors. of 
Germany for preponderance of power and authority 
over the people, but in the sixteenth century, an 
obscure monk—such is the invincible force of truth 
—effected a complete triumph at one and the same 
moment over Rome and Romanism. 

From the date of the Reformation, Germany has 
continued to be, to a large extent, a Protestant 
country. Ever since the peace of Westphalia in 
1648, which terminated the thirty years’ war, and 
secured full liberty of worship and equality of rights 
to the two contending parties, Germany has been 
almost equally divided between Roman Catholicism 
and Evangelical Protestantism. The former, as we 
learn from Dr. Schaff, is numerically stronger, being 


calculated to amount to 21,092,000; but the latter, - 


though numbering only 16,415,000, makes up the 
deficiency by a decided intellectual superiority. On 
the whole, the south of Germany is predominantly 
Roman Catholic, the north predominantly Protes- 
tant. “In Austria,” continues Dr. Schafi, “ about 
five-sevenths, in Bavaria about two-thirds, of the 
population profess the papal creed. Prussia num- 
bers ten millions of Protestants and six millions of 
Catholics, while the kingdom of Saxony, the Saxon 
principalities and Mecklenburg, are almost entirely 
Lutheran. In Hanover, Wiirtemberg, Baden, Hesse 
Cassel and Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, Oldenberg, 
and the four Free Cities, the Protestant Confession 
has likewise the preponderance. But there is, hardly 
a single state in Germany where the two churches 
are not mixed, the Catholics being subject to a 
Protestant, or the Protestants to a Catholic monarch. 
In Saxony we have the singular anomaly that a 
Roman Catholic prince rules over an almost entirely 
Lutheran population.” ‘The Protestant church in 
Germany is divided and cut up into a great number 
of separate sections. Hach little government, or 
duchy, or principality, has its own church with its 
separate polity, worship, and administration quite 
independent of all the others. ‘Territorially con- 
sidered, there are no less than thirty-eight Protes- 
tant churches within the limits of the German con- 
i. 
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federation. Theologically viewed, however, there 
are only three branches of the Protestant church as 
connected with the state, the Lutheran, the Reformed, 
and the Hvangelical United Church. ach of these 
we propose to consider in separate articles. 
GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH. The Lu- 
theran and the Reformed churches are the two 
great branches of Evangelical Protestantism. They 
are as old as the Reformation itself. They agree in 
all the essential doctrines of Christianity, but they 
represent two distinct ecclesiastical individualities. 
The Lutheran church is not only named from Luther, 
but pervaded by his genius and influence, and even 
the Reformed church in Germany is not altogether 
unafiected by Lutheran or rather moderate Me- 
lancthonian influences. The origin of the Lutheran 
church is properly to be dated from a.p. 1520, when 
Leo X, expelled Luther and his adherents from the 
Romish church. It acquired form and consistency 
when the public confession of its faith was laid be- 
fore the diet at Augsburg. See AuGsBuRG Con- 
FESSION. But the consolidation of the Lutheran 
church in Germany took place in A.D. 1552, when 
Maurice, the Elector of Saxony, formed the religious 


| pacification with Charles V. at Passau. 


The Lutheran church in Germany, after the ex- 
ample of its illustrious founder, asserts the great 
Protestant principle that the Bible and the Bible 
alone is the only and a perfectly sufficient rule of 
faith and obedience. Yet it cannot be denied that 
most of the Lutheran symbols are silent upon the 
question as to the supreme and exclusive authority 
of the Sacred Scriptures, a principle which is asserted 
as a fundamental one in the symbols of the Reformed 
churches. The Lutherans accordingly retained 
those parts of the ancient system which were not 
expressly forbidden by the word of God; while the 


Reformed held that those doctrines and ceremonies 


were alone to be retained which the word of God 
sanctioned and commanded, and that all others were 
to be unsparingly rejected. The symbolical books 
of the Lutheran church are the Augsburg Confession, 
with the Apology ; the Articles of Smalcald and the 
eatechisms of Luther, the larger and shorter. To 
these may be added the Formula of Concord, which 
is held in high estimation by the strict old Lutherans. 
The grand vital truth which Luther proclaimed as 
against the Romanists was the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, which the great Reformer was 
wont to term “the article of a standing or a falling 
church.” This was the shibboleth of the Reforma- 
tion, and the holding forth of this central doctrine of 
Christianity proved the overthrow of the Papal sys- 
tem, It struck at the very root of Romish theology. 
But in some points Luther still held firmly by the 
ancient faith. ‘Thus it happened in the case of the 
Lutheran dogma of the real presence in and with and 
under the material elements in the Lord’s Supper, a 
dogma which, while it receives the name of Consud- 
stantiation, may be said to differ little, if at all, from 
42 
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Romish Transubstantiation, and is liable indeed to 
the same objections, involving, as it does, a belief of 
the ubiquity of the body of Christ, and the actual 
material partaking of it by the unworthy as well as 
the worthy communicants. 

So intent was the great German Reformer on a 
revival of scriptural theology, which Rome had long 
obscured and perverted, that he directed little, per- 
haps too little, attention to the government and dis- 
cipline of the church. The consequence was that 
freedom from the authority of the Roman pontiff 
was only exchanged for subjection to the authority, 
even in ecclesiastical matters, of temporal princes. 
Hence the Lutheran churches generally, and it is in 
an emphatic sense true of the Lutheran church in 
Germany down to the present day, have become inter- 
woven with the state, so that spiritual independence 
has always, in that country, been a thing unknown. 
The congregations have not even the right of electing 
their pastors. “ They are exclusively ruled by their 
ministers as these are ruled by their provincial con- 
sistories always presided over by a layman, the pro- 
vincial consistories by a central consistory or Ober- 
kirchenrath, and this again by the minister of wor- 
ship and publie instruction, who is the immediate 
executive organ of the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the crown.” 

In regard to rites and ceremonies, the Lutheran 
church, while it has removed the grosser elements of 
the Romish ritual, such as the mass, the adoration 
of saints and relics, and the use of the Latin language 
instead of the vernacular in conducting divine ser- 
vice, adheres much more closely to the stated 
liturgical and sacramental system of Romanism than 
the Reformed church, which has adopted the utmost 
simplicity of worship. But in the Lutheran church 
of Germany down to the time of its union with 
the Reformed church in 1817, there was a warm 
spiritual life which beat with a steady pulsation in 
the hearts of both clergy and people, showing it to be 
a living section of the living church of Christ. A 
party of strict Lutherans refused to join the Union. 
This party is thus described by Dr. Schaff: “‘ They 
take no part in the Evangelical Church Diet, and 
still less in the Evangelical Alliance. In this, they 
are more consistent than the Hengstenberg Stahl 
party, who still remain in the Union. As the 
Puseyites confine the true church to the Episcopal 
organizations, and what they call the Apostolical 
Succession, so these high church Lutherans would 
fain confine it to a certain system of doctrine as em- 
bodied in the unaltered Augsburg Confession, Lu- 
ther’s Catechisms, and the Form of Concord. To 
this, every other department of church-life is made 
subordinate, as if religion were identical with ortho- 
doxy or correct belief, whilst it is in reality life and 
power, affecting the heart and will even more than 
the head and intellect. 

“Tt is especially the Lutheran tenet of the eucha- 
vist, commonly called consubstantiation, (although 


they disown the term,) i. e., the view that Christ’s 
body and blood are really present tm, with and under 
the visible elements, which they make the touch- 
stone of true orthodoxy. They conscientiously re- 
fuse to commune with those who hold to a merely 
symbolical, or dynamic, or spiritual real presence, 
and who confine the reception of the res sacraments 
to the believing communicants. Some of them, I am 
certain, would at any time rather commune with Ro- 
man Catholics thau with Zwinglians or Calvinists. 

“The late excellent Claus Harms, a thoroughly 
original and truly pious Lutheran minister, winds up 
his ninety-five theses, which did a very good work in 
1817, with the proposition :—‘ The Catholic Church 
is a glorious church, for it is built upon the Sacra- 
ment; the Reformed Church is a glorious church, for 
it is built upon the Word; but more glorious than 
either, is the Lutheran Church, for it is built both 
upon the Word and the Sacrament, inseparably 
united.’ But many of the modern champions ot 
Lutheranism would deny even this virtue to the Re- 
formed Church, and charge it with rationalism, false 
subjectivism and spiritualism. Their excuse is that 
their views of the world are confined to certain sec- 
tions of Germany. Were they properly acquainted 
with France, Holland, England, Scotland and the 
United States, they would probably form a very dif- 
ferent opinion of the most active and energetic sec- 
tions of Protestant Christendom. But much as they 
dislike the Reformed Church, they hate still more 
heartily the Union, which they regard as the work 
of religious indifferentism and even downright trea- 
son to Lutheranism, tending to poison and to de- 
stroy it. 

“The most learned and worthy champions of this 
Lutheran theology are Harless, of Munich; Lohe, of 
Anspach ; the whole theological faculty of Erlangen, 
(except Herzog,) especially Thomasius, and Delitzsch ; 
Kahnis, of Leipzie; Kliefoth, and Philippi, of 
Mecklenburg; Vilmar, of Marburg (who was origi- 
nally Reformed); Petri, of Hanover; Rudelbach, a 
Dane, and Guericke, of Halle. . 

“Their principal theological organs are the ‘ Zeit- 
schrift fiir Protestantismus und Kirche, founded by 
Harless, and now issued monthly by the theological 
faculty of Erlangen ; the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte 
Lutherische Theologie und Kirche, a quarterly review 
under the editorial supervision of Rudelbach and 
Guericke; and the ‘ Kirchliche Zeitschrift,’ of Klie- 
foth and Mejer in Mecklenberg. 

“ As much as these admirers of the Form of Con- 
cord unite in the opposition to the Union and the 
Reformed Confession, they are by no means agreed 
among themselves. Some years ago a heated con- 
troversy broke out in their ranks concerning the 
nature of the ministerial office, which was carried on 
also by two old Lutheran Synods in the United 
States, (the Synod of Missouri, and the Synod of 
Buffalo,) with disgraceful violence and passion. More 
recently, Philippi, of Rostock, attacked Hofmann, of 
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Erlangen, and charges him with denying the true 
Lutheran doctrine of justification and of the atone- 
ment. The Lutheran conference which assembled 
at Dresden, in the summer of 1856, resolved to rein- 
troduce private confession and absolution, and the 
Consistory of Munich issued an order to the churches 
of Bavaria to that effect. But it was answered by a 
number of protests from Nuremberg, and other 
strongholds of Lutheranism, which goes to show, 
that this hierarchical movement meets with no re- 
sponse from the heart of the people. In Mecklen- 
burg, where this party is especially zealous, the 
churches, I am told, are nearly empty, and the sta- 
tistics of illegitimate births are so awfully humiliat- 
ing, that it would be far more important to revive 
general Christianity and good morals, than to. de- 
nounce the Union, and to persecute Baptists and 
Methodists.” 

GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH. The 
founder of this church was Ulrich Zwingli, a fative 
of Switzerland, born in what is now called the canton 
of St. Gall, on the 1st of January 1484. Educated 
for the church, he early displayed talents of no com- 
mon order, and when his studies were completed, he 
was chosen pastor of Glaris, the chief town of the 
canton of that name. There he remained ten years, 
in the course of which he had devoted much of his 
time and attention to the study of theology, not only 
in the works of Romish divines, but in the writings 
of Wickliffe, John Huss, and Jerome of Prague. 
The result was, that his mind became imbued with 
those principles and views which qualified him to 
take an active part in the work of the Reformation. 
Even while still conneeted with the Church of Ronie, 
he preached evangelical doctrine, and sought a re- 
form of the errors, immoralities, and superstitions 
which had overspread the church. His labours in 
the cause of the Reformation in Switzerland were 
contemporaneous with, if not actually prior to, those 
of Luther in Germany. The opinion which Zwingli 
held of the German Reformer will be best stated in 
his own words: “ Luther,” says he, ‘is a very brave 
soldier of Christ, who examines the Scriptures with a 
diligence which no person else has used for the last 
thousand years, I do not care if the papists call me 
a heretic as they do Luther: I say this, there has 
not existed any person since the commencement of 
the Romish pontificate, who has been so constant 
and immoveable as Luther in his attacks on the 
Pope. But to whom are we te look as the cause of 
all this new light and new doctrine? ‘lo God, or to 
Luther? Ask Luther himself: I know he will an- 
swer that the work is of God. Luther's interpreta- 
tions of Scripture are so well founded, that no crea- 
ture can confute them; yet I do not take it well to 
be called by the papists a Lutheran, because I learned 
the doctrine of Christ from the Seriptures, and not 
from Luther. If Luther preaches Christ, so do I: 
and though—thanks to God—innumerabie people, 
by his ministry, and more than by mine, are led to 
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Christ, yet I do not choose to bear the name of any 
other than of Christ, who-is my only captain, as I 
am his soldier. He will assign to me both my duties 
and my reward, according to his good pleasure. I 
trust every one must now see why I do not choose 
to be called a Lutheran; though nevertheless, in 
fact, no man living esteems Luther so much as I do. 
However, I have not on any occasion written a single 
line to him, nor he to me, directly or indirectly. And 
why have I thus abstained from all communication 
with him? Certainly not from fear, but to prove 
how altogether consistent is the Spirit of God, which 
can teach two persons, living asunder at such a dis- 
tance, to write on the doctrines of Christ, and to in- 
struct the people in them, in a manner so perfectly 
harmonious with each other.” 

At an early period in the history of the Reforma- 
tion, a difference in point of doctrine began to ap- 
pear between Zwingli and Luther. This difference 
related to the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Luther alleging a material presence im and with 
the elements, while Zwingli taught that to eat the 
flesh of Christ, and drink his blood, was symbo- 
lically to express our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Zwingli in 1527 wrote an explanation of 
his doctrine on this subject, and addressed it to 
To this Luther replied, in 
au elaborate treatise, entitling it, ‘Defence of the 
Words of Jesus Christ against the Fanatical Sacra- 
mentarians.’ The controversy continued till 1529, 
when attempts were made to unite the contending 
parties. These efforts were chiefly promoted by the 
Landgrave of Hesse, who eagerly pressed a confer- 
ence between the contending parties at Marburg. 
This was at length agreed to, and a public discussion 
took place between Luther and Melancthon on the 
one side, and Zwingli and Cicolampadius on the 
other. The debate, however, led to no satisfactory 
conclusion, but while both parties agreed to differ 
amicably on this one point, the Swiss and German 
divines drew up fourteen articles containing the es- 
sential doctrines of Christianity, which they signed 
by common consent. 

The one grand point of difference between the 
Lutherans and Zwinglians continued to be main- 
tained with undiminished firmness on both sides, and 
while the former presented their system of opinions 
at the Diet of Augsburg, the latter gave in their 
confession of faith, which agreed in every thing with 
the other except in the contested article in reference 
to the doctrine of the presence. Zwingli himself 
also sent to the diet a particular confession of faith, 
containing twelve articles relating to the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. 

“This great man,” says Mosheim, “was for re- 
moving out of the churches, and abolishing in the cere- 
monies and appendages of public worship, many things 
which Luther was disposed to treat with toleration 
and indulgence, such as images, altars, wax-tapers, the 
form of exorcism, and private confession. He aimed 
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at nothing so much as establishing in his country a 
method and form of divine worship, remarkable for 
its simplicity, and as far remote as could be from 
every thing that might have the smallest tendency to 
nourish a spirit of superstition. Nor were these the 
only circumstances in which he differed from the 
Saxon Reformer; for his sentiments concerning sev- 
eral points of theology, and more especially his opi- 
nions relating to the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, 
varied widely from those of Luther. The greater 
part of these sentiments and opinions were adopted 
in Switzerland, by those who had joined themselves 
to Zuinglius in promoting the cause of the reforma- 
tion, and were by them transmitted to all the Helve- 
tic churches that threw off the yoke of Rome. From 
Switzerland these opinions were propagated among 
the neighbouring nations, by the ministerial labours 
and the theological writings of the friends and disci- 
ples of Zuinglius; and thus the primitive Reformed 
church that was founded by this eminent ecclesias- 
tic, and whose extent at first was uot very consider- 
able, gathered strength by degrees, and made daily 
new acquisitions.” 

The principle which lies at the foundation of the 
Reformed church in Germany was declared by 
Awingli, while he was yet pastor of Glaris,—that the 
Bible is above all human authority, and to it alone in 
all religious matters must appeal be made. Acting 
on this principle, he swept away from the church’s 
ritual, as well as from her creed, all that was not 
authorized by the word of God either by a warrant 
expressed or implied. The right of private judg- 
ment in the interpretation of the Scriptures was also 
laid down as in his view an essential principle of the 
Reformation. 

The influence of the school of Calvin was felt by 
the German as well as by the other Reformed 
churches. The spirit which issued from Geneva 
speedily diffused itself far and wide among the 
churches of the Reformation, so that those of them 
more especially which took the name of Reformed 
in opposition to the Lutheran became rather Calvin- 
ian than Zwinglian, in doctrine at least, though not 
perhaps in church polity. The points on which 
Calvin chiefly differed from Zwingli related to the 
Lord’s Supper and the government of the church. 
In reference to the Lord’s Supper, Calvin maintained 
that Christ was really present in the Supper, not 
materially, however, but spiritually; while Zwingli 
denied the presence of Christ in either sense, and 
maintained that the elements were only symbols of 
that faith by which we receive pardon and eternal 
life. On the question of church government Calvin 
and Zwingli differed as widely as on the subject of 
the Supper. Zwingli maintained the principle that 
im a Christian state the church is subject to the civil 
magistrate in all her arrangements. Calvin, on the 
contrary, claimed for the church an autonomy or 
power of self-government, subject only to Christ her 
head, while the duty of the civil magistrate he held to 
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be limited to the protection and support of the church 
in the exercise of the great mission which her Divine 
head has assigned her. 

But while Zwingli and Calvin, by their combined 
influence, went far to give origin to the Reformed 
church, it was indebted also to several others among 
the Reformers for its establishment and constitution. 
Of these may be mentioned Gicolampadius, Bullinger, 
Farel, Beza, Ursinus, Olevianus, Cranmer, and Knox. 
It took its rise in German Switzerland, and found a 
home afterwards in the Palatinate, on the Lower 
Rhine, in Friesland, Hesse, Brandenburg, and Prus- 
sia. In Germany it has always been modified by 
Lutheran or rather by Melancthonian influences. 
The Reformed church, in her doctrine as well as _her 
practice, draws a strict line of demarcation between 
scripture and tradition, discarding all that is not 
warranted by scripture. She separates also in the 
clearest manner between the sacramental sign and 
the Sacramental grace, never confounding the two, 
nor attempting to allege that they are necessarily 
and inseparably connected together. ‘The doctrine 
of the universal priesthood of believers is a recog- 
nized principle in the Reformed church, and hence, 
in the organization and outward frame-work of the 
church lay-elders and deacons, along with a strict 
discipline, have been introduced, thus creating a con- 
gregational and synodical self-government. “ Ro- 
manism,” says Dr. Schaft, “may be called the 
church of priests; Lutheranism, the church of 
ministers aud theologians ; Calvinism, the church of 
congregations and a free people.” ‘The Reformed 
church is more simple and primitive in its mode of 
worship than the Lutheran, and exhibits a practical 
energy and activity, liberality and zeal, which show 
it to be animated by a living power which fits it for 
accomplishing a great work in evangelizing the na- 
tions. “ The Reformed divines in Germany,” as we 
learn from Dr. Schafi, “are not strict Calvinists, 
especially as regards the doctrine of predestination ; 
but stand in close affinity with the moderate or 
Melancthonian school of the Lutheran church. Hence 
they fell heartily in with the Union-movement, 


which originated with a Reformed prince, and are ~ 


mostly identified with what we have called the 
Centre of the Evangelical Union. So Ebrard, for 
several years Reformed Professor in Ziirich, and in 
Erlangen—now President of the Consistory in the 
United church of the Bavarian Palatinate ; Herzog, 
his successor in the Reformed Professorship at Er- 
langen, a native of Basel and formerly member of 
the United Faculty of Halle; Sack, of Magdeburg ; 
Hundeshagen and Schenkel, who were called from 
Swiss Universities—the one from Berne, the other 
from Basel—to Heidelberg in Baden, where the two 
denominations are likewise united; Hagenbach, the 
excellent Professor of church history in Basel, and 
editor of the Reformed Church Gazette for German 
Switzerland, but not differing in his theological 
position from the former; Lange, formerly of Ziirich, 
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now labouring in Bonn. These are the most dis- 
tinguished Reformed divines, who may just as well 
be enumerated under the first subdivision of our first 
class. 

“ Schweizer, of Ziirich, on the other side, the able 
but unsound historian of the theology of the Re- 
formed church, sympathizes most with the left or 
anti-symbolical wing of the school of Schleiermacher, 
and contributes to the Protestant Church Gazette, of 
Krause. 

“ The recent revival of Confessional Lutheranism, 
and its attacks upon the Reformed church, have 
roused the Reformed Confessionalism, especially in 
Hesse, and called forth a series of controversial 
works of Heppe in Marburg, and a denominational 
Reformed Church Gazette, published by Gobel, in 
Erlangen. 

“For some years past, an annual Reformed Con- 
ference was held in connection with the sessions of 
the Evangelical Church Diet, in which Hundeshagen, 
Schenkel, Lange, Sack, Ebrard, Sudhoff, Heppe, 
Gobel, Herzog, Krummacher, Mallet, Ball, and other 
distinguished Reformed divines and pulpit orators 
take part. The last one was held at Liibeck, in 
September 1856, and resolved to call a general con- 
ference of German Reformed ministers and laymen 
at Bremen, in 1857. ~It would be desirable to give 
these scattered churches of the Reformed communion 
a regular organization and compact unity, which 
would increase their efficiency. At present, how- 
ever, the main forces of the German Reformed 
church are flowing in the channel of the evangelical 
Union. If exclusive Lutheranism should succeed in 
breaking up the Union, it would call forth, as in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, a powerful re- 
action and revive the spirit of Reformed denomina- 
tionalism: But even in this case, the Reformed 
church would hold on to the evangelical Catholic 
theology of Germany, and carry it forward in friend- 
ly co-operation with the moderate section of the 
Lutheran church.” 

GERMAN UNITED EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH, the name given to the largest of the 
three branches of the Protestant church in Germany. 
It was formed in 1817 at-the instance of King 
Frederick William III., by a union of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches under one government 
and worship, This union was effected in connection 
with the third centennial celebration of the Refor- 
mation. Attempts to unite the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches in Germany commenced shortly 
after their separation in the sixteenth century. 
This was the object which was contemplated by the 
Landgrave of Hesse, in the famous conference held 
at Marburg in 1529, where the leaders of the Ger- 
man and Swiss Reformations agreed upon fourteen 
fundamental articles of faith, while they differed only 
on the doctrine of the presence of Christ in the Lord’s 
Supper. One of the most zealous among the Reform- 


Martin Bucer, who, after various fruitless efforts, suc- 
ceeded at length in 1536 in prevailing upon Luther and 
Melancthon to sign the Wittenberg Corcordia, which 
proved, however, only a temporary compromise. In 


| Bohemia, a union was effected between the Lu- 


therans and Reformed in 1570 by the Consensus of 
Sendomir, which also was of short duration. Me- 
lancthon, in the latter part of his life, had his heart 
set upon a union with the Reformed, and, for this 
purpose, he even proposed an alteration of the Augs- 
burg Confession in 1540, a document which is 
usually appended to the Confession under the name 
of The Apology. The exclusive Lutheran party 
gained the complete ascendency in Germany towards 
the end of the sixteenth and throughout the seven- 
teenth centuries. But even during that period, when 
the prejudices of the Lutheran party against the Re- 
formed were at their height, men of a conciliatory 
disposition from time to time appeared, who, like 
Melancthon, were disposed to make large conces- 
sions in order to bring about a union of the two op- 
posing parties. Such were Calixtus, Leibnitz, Spe- 
ner, and Zinzendorf, all of whom wished to unite the 
Christian confessions. 'The Reformed have always 
been more disposed to union than the Lutherans; 
and this has been more especially characteristic of 
the German Reformed, who have been all along ani- 
mated to a large extent by the spirit of the school of 
Melancthon. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century, 
the differences among Christian churches were alto- 
gether lost sight of in Germany, amid a rising tide 
of indifferentism and infidelity, which threatened 
for a time to sweep away Christianity itself; and 
even when the religious spirit began to revive in the 
opening of the nineteenth century, the minds of 
Christians were almost wholly occupied in attempting 
to stem the torrent of infidelity which, taking its rise 
in France, had swept over Germany, and left the 
Christian churches in that country nothing but a 
name. Frederick, falsely surnamed the Great, prided 
himself on being the patron and the friend of French 
infidelity, and lending all his influence to its pro- 
pagation among his subjects, he rendered Germany 
more completely infidel than even infidel France 
itself. 

At length, after a keen and protracted struggle, 
Christianity resumed its former power over the 
minds of the German people, more especially after 
they had been emancipated from the French yoke. 
Such was the time selected by Frederick William 
III. of Prussia for effecting a union of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches. Chevalier Bunsen, in 
his ‘Signs of the Times,’ says, that the king matured 
the idea on his visit to England in 1814, and that he 
made the first arrangement for a union and a new 
liturgy in St. James’s Palace in London. It was 
proposed to celebrate in Germany the third centen- 
nial jubilee of the Reformation, and in anticipation 


ers in seeking to promote the union referred to, was | of this festival, which was so well fitted to recall the 
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broad general principles of Protestantism, irrespec- 
tive of the differences among Protestant churches, 
he issued, on the 27th September 1817, the memor- 
able declaration, that it was the royal wish to unite 
the separate Lutheran and Reformed confessions in 
his dominions into one Evangelical Christian church, 
and would set an example in his own congregation at 
Potsdam by joining in a united celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper at the approaching festival of the 
Reformation. The execution of this plan was in- 
trusted to the provincial consistories, synods, and 
clergy generally. The Synod of Berlin, headed by 
Schleiermacher and nearly all the clergy and laity 
of Prussia, responded cordially to the royal decree. 
And not in Prussia only, but in most of the German 
States, with few exceptions, the example of the king 
was followed. 

The proposal for union started by the king was 
first adopted in Nassau, each clergyman of the 
United Church engaging to “teach the Christian 
doctrine, according to the principles of the Evangeli- 
cal Church, in such a manner as he himself after 
honest inquiry, and according to the best of his con- 
yictions, draws it from Scripture.” In the Palatinate 
of Rhenish Bavaria the union was effected in 1818, 
with an expression of respect for the symbolical 
books used by individual Protestant churches, but 
acknowledging no other ground of faith or rule of 
doctrine except the Scripture. In Baden, the Union 
was recognized in 1821, with an acknowledgment of 
both the Augsburg Confession and Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, as much, and in so far, as the right of free in- 
quiry was claimed in the Augsburg Confession, and 
applied in the Heidelberg Catechism. The resolu- 
tion adopting the Union in Rhenish Hessia was 
passed in 1822, with the declaration that “the sym- 
bolical books common to the two separated churches 
should in future also be the rule of teaching, with 
the exception of the doctrine on the Lord’s Supper 
contained therein, and on which they had hitherto 
differed.” In Wiirtemberg also the Union was ac- 
cepted in 1827. But Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria 
proper, and Mecklenburg, were too exclusively 
Lutheran, while Switzerland was too exclusively 
Reformed to require any such change as the Union 
contemplated, and therefore matters continued as 
before. The Protestants of Austria also still exist 
in two separate branches, the church of the Helve- 
tie Confession, and the church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. 

Thus the pious wish of Frederick William III. to 
combine the whole Protestants of Germany into one 
Church organization has not yet been fulfilled. On 
the contrary, it has rendered Germany the battle- 
field of a theological war, which is raging as keenly 
at the present hour as it did thirty years ago. The 
intentions of the king in bringing about the Union 
were undoubtedly righteous and benevolent. He 
had no wish to set aside the Confessions, as many 
alleged, but he seemed scarcely to be aware of the 


importance of symbolical books in order to the main- 
tenance of the purity and unity of a church, and 
more especially he seems to have lost sight of the 
fact, that multitudes would gladly accede to the pro- 
posed Union from no other wish than to get quit of 
the restrictions of a Corfession altogether. Thus the 
benevolent aims of the pious monarch might after 
all be frustrated, and such was unhappily the result 
of the royal decree of 1817. A. great mass both of 
the German clergy and laity embraced the Union 
from feelings of a pure indifferentism or vague lati- 
tudinarianism, which hailed the removal of all those 
restritions which a creed or confession imposes. 

The Union which the king contemplated was sim- 
ply a union of government and worship. He did not 
advert to the doctrinal differences which existed, and 
in his proclamation of the Union he made no men- 
tion whatever of the symbolical books, which indeed 
had gone almost entirely out of use. To carry out 
the Union, it was the design of the monarch gra- 
dually to introduce Presbyterian and Synodical gov- 
vernment, such as belongs to the Reformed church, 
and to have a liturgy published for the whole king- 
dom, which should be drawn chiefly from Lutheran 
sources. ‘ 

In 1821 the new Liturgy was issued by the king, 
who commanded its reception, while the adoption of 
the Union was simply recommended, but not abso- 
lutely ordered. Seven years before, a clerical com- 
mission had been appointed for the preparation 
of a book of church service, but not having satis- 
factorily accomplished the object of their appoint- 
ment, the king took the work into his own hands, 
and, with the assistance of the court chaplains 
and a pious layman, produced a Liturgy which 
was authoritatively enjoined to be used through- 
out his whole dominions. It was afterwards sub- 
mitted to consistories for revision in 1829, and is 
reported to be at this moment (1857) again under 
revision. The introduction of this guide for public 
worship prepared by the sovereign himself, met with 
violent opposition from many both of the friends and 
foes of the Union. One of the most eminent divines 
which Germany has produced in modern times— 
Schleiermacher, disapproved of the step as an unhal- 
lowed and unlawful interference on the part of the 
king with the internal affairs of the church. The 
magistrates of Berlin, and also twelve clergymen of 
that city, rejected the Liturgy. To induce the dis- 
sentients to acquiesce, a new edition was prepared; 
in the second part of which many of the old prayers 
and formularies were inserted. This change decided 
the majority of the clergy to accept it. 

On the 25th of June 1830, the third centenary of 
the presenting of the Augsburg Confession was 
celebrated. The king embraced this opportunity of 
completing his object ; and, in virtue of his royal 
authority, he commanded that, on that day, the new 
Liturgy should be read in all the churches. But as 
some of the Lutheran clergy, among whom was Dr, 
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Scheibel, professor in Breslau, refused to read it, 
several were suspended from their offices, to the 
great grief of their flocks. A great number of Lu- 
theran clergymen were similarly treated the follow- 
ing year; and if they ventured to preach the Gos- 
pel and administer the sacraments in private houses, 
to their parishioners, they were thrown into prison, 
and compelled, with their families, to quit their re- 
spective parishes. And not only were pastors thus 
persecuted, many Lutheran families were also fined 
or imprisoned. In 1834 an edict was issued, by 
authority of the king, declaring all Lutheran worship 
illegal. This roused the attention of the public 
more than ever to the character of the new Liturgy ; 
and, in the course of a few years, about twenty 
thousand publicly renounced the New United church, 
and determined to adhere to the tenets and the forms 
of the Lutheran church. They frequently presented 
petitions for toleration, to the king and his ministers, 
but in vain. The reply was imperative. They 
must either belong to the United church or submit 
to the punishment which their obstinacy had en- 
tailed upon them. ‘This disgraceful persecution has 
been the most violent in Silesia and the grand- 
duchy of Posen, where most of the inhabitants are 
Lutherans. 

The churches being in many instances deprived of 
their pastors, the ordinance of baptism could no 
longer be duly administered ; and when, from a feel- 
ing of duty and necessity, the father of a family per- 
formed it, he was likewise sent to prison. The 
Lord’s supper could only be observed during the 
night. The meetings for prayer, which,were held 
in private houses, were broken up by the police. 
At a place in the duchy of Posen, they literally 
pulled the people from off their knees by the hair of 
their heads. It appears that, besides a number of 


private Christians, eleven ministers were sent to. 


prison; some of them two or three times, for a 
quarter of a year together; and if, after regaining 
their liberty, they again visited their people, they 
were almost sure of being sent back to their dungeons. 

In this state of circumstances, the persecuted 
Lutheran communities made a representation to the 
government; but instead of an answer, the police 
and commissioners were sent to distrain their goods, 
and carry off whatever they pleased. From one 
poor man they took away his whole provision for 
cattle, and also his cow; amounting, altogether, to 
one hundred and eighty francs! This cruel treat- 
ment was borne with the utmost meekness and 
resignation. Petitions and remonstrances, couched 
in the most respectful terms, were made to the civil 
authorities ; but no redress could be obtained, nor 
any alleviation of the rigorous measures adopted 
against them. At length, in 1835, the suffering 
Lutherans in Silesia were led to believe that the 
Prussian government would grant them passports for 
emigration ; and one of their ministers, named Au- 
gustus Kavel, was sent to England, to make arrange- 
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ments on the subject with the South Australian Com- 
pany. Those arrangements were completed; a large 
vessel was chartered by the company, to take them out; 
and Kavel’s flock, to the amount of some hundreds, 
had already embarked on the Oder, for the purpose 
of joining this vessel at Hamburg, having previously 
settled their affairs, and disposed of their surplus 
goods, when a government order was received, com- 
manding them to return to their homes, where they 
were kept in suspense for nearly two years, consuin- 
ing that little property which should have served 
them for capital in a new country. In the mean- 
time, the South Australian Company had obtained 
other labourers; and it was not to be expected that 
they should again incur the heavy responsibility of 
providing the means of emigration for these perse- 
cuted people. The Prussian government having at 
length granted the desired permission, in the year 
1836, six hundred individuals were sent out to the 
colony, through the princely aid of a British mer- 
chant, who also, with true Christian hospitality, 
maintained the distressed pastor during the two 
years he was kept waiting in this country. 

In the beginning of the year 1837, a new Cabinet 
order appeared which seemed to promise a speedy 
termination of the unhappy persecution agaist the 
Lutheran church. The ordinance is to the following 
eviect :-— 

1st. No new prosecution shall be commenced 
against the Lutherans, without the consent of the 
ministry of spiritual affairs. 

2d. The prosecutions now pending shall be closed, 
and judgment given, but the execution of judgment 
shall be suspended till the king shall have contirmed 
the same. 

3d. The Upper Court of Justice of Breslau shall 
no longer give judgment in the present prosecutions, 
but the judgment already given shall not be reversed. 

The expectations, however, which the Lutherans 
formed in consequence of the appearance of this 
government decree, were soon destined to be dis- 
appointed. The civil power still continued to 
trample on the rights and liberties of the people, 
until the accession of the present king in 1840, who 
no sooner ascended the throne than he put an end 
to the persecutions which had so long disgraced the 
government of his predecessor. The Old Lutherans, 
as they are called, were permitted in 1845 to organ- 
ize themselves into a separate ecclesiastical body, in 
the capacity of Dissenters, their legal existence and 
recognition being secured, though without pecuniary 
support from the state. 

The most eminent theologians of the United 
church began now to think of carrying through an 
ordination formula, in which the consensus of the two 
churches was to be contained without depriving the 
individual congregation of the right of giving a call 
on the ground of the particular confessions. The 
principal task of the General Synod of 1846 con- 
sisted in carrying through this well-meditated plan, 
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but the ordination formula was by itself rendered 
impracticable. ‘Che revolutionary spirit which per- 
vaded the continent in 1848 was by no means fa- 
vourable to the progress of Christian churches. Soon 
after that season of political commotion there arose 
within the United Evangelical church itself a strong 
Lutheran party, headed by Hengstenberg, who en- 
deavoured to make the Union instrumental in ad- 
vancing a High Church Lutheranism, by urging the 
necessity of a separate organization of both the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches within the general 
frame-work of the National church. To meet the 
views, to a certain extent, of this influential party, 
the present king of Prussia issued an order, dated 
6th March 1852, authorizing the Oberkirchenrath, or 
supreme ecclesiastical court, which he had given to 
the United Evangelical church in 1850, to recognize 
a confessional division among its members. The 
consequence was, that at the meeting of the court, 
the members avowedly ranged themselves, some on 
the side of the Lutheran and others on the side of 
the Reformed Confessions, while Nitzsch was the 
only member who declared that he belonged to both 
churches, admitting the consensus of both. This 
solitary representative of the principle of the Union 
in a confessional sense was afterwards joined by 
Hoffman, formerly president of the Evangelical Mis- 
~ sionary establishment at Basle. Thus, through the 
influence chiefly of Hengstenberg, the Union was 
seen to be not an amalgamation of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches, but a mere confederation of 
three parties, the Lutherans, the Reformed, and the 
Unionists or Evangelicals proper. This discovery 
called forth violent protests from the Prussian Uni- 
versities, and the king found it necessary. to issue an 
explanatory order, dated July 12, 1853, declaring 
that the decree of the previous year was intended 
simply to secure to the Confessions all proper guar- 
antee and protection within the established church, 
but by no means to abolish or even to disturb the 
Union of the two evangelical denominations founded 
by his father, and thus to create a schism in the na- 
tional church. The truth is, the king has no sym- 
pathy with the exclusive spirit of the New Lutherans, 
and such is his desire for the union of all true Chris- 
tians, that he has recently invited the Evangelical 
Alliance to hold its next general conference at Berlin. 
Another still more important step on the part of the 
king, is his resolution to call a General Synod during 
the present year (1857), and with this view he sum- 
moned a preparatory Evangelical Conference, con- 
sisting of fifty-seven delegates, which met in one of 
the palaces of Berlin in November 1856, to consider 
various important topics which will be submitted for 
decision to the proposed synod. The subjects laid 
before the Conference were these: the introduction 
of a Presbyterian form of government into the con- 
gregations of the Eastern provinces, the revival of the 
offices of deacons and deaconesses in the church, the 
revision of the present Liturgy, and the reform of 
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the laws of marriage. ‘The Conference closed its 
sessions on the 5th of December last, and its delibera- 
tions were found to be more favourable to the cause 
of the Union than was at first expected, and it holds 
out a pleasing prospect for the future theology of 
Germany, that the Conference contained not a single 
representative of the rationalistic school. 

The present state of ecclesiastical parties in Prus- 
sia is thus described by Dr. Schaff, to whose recent 
work on Germany we readily acknowledge our deep 
obligation: “The anti-confessional or latitudinarian 
Unionists, who base themselves on the Bible simply, 
without the church symbols, and embrace, besides 
the left wing of Schleiermacher’s school, a number of 
liberal divines of different shades of opinions, held 
together by the mutual opposition to the reactionary 
tendencies in religion and politics, are deprived of 
power and influence in the highest councils ; but 
they still live, are numerically strong in the ministry 
and laity, and hope for a radical change in their fa- 
vour in case of an accession of the Prince of Prussia 
to the throne, who is known to be opposed to high- 
church tendencies, and rather loose and inditierent in 
matters of religion. But, as he is only two years 
younger than the king, his brother, such an event is 
neither probable nor desirable. 

“The evangelical Unionists, or the consensus 
party, which takes for its doctrinal basis the Bible, 
and the common dogmas of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Confessions, is strongest in the universities, 
but in the minority in the Oberkirchenrath. 

“The strict Confessionalists, who regard the Union 
as a mere confederation of the two Confessions 
under a common state-church government, and who 
are for the most part strict symbolical Lutherans 
and monarchical absolutists, although comparatively 
small in number, have at present the ascendency in 
the seats of power and influence. It can hardly be 
disputed that the ultimate tendency of their zealous 
efforts is the dissolution of the Union altogether. A 
few of them have a strong leaning to Romanism, and 
would at any time prefer a union with Popery to a 
union with the Reformed confession. Their Lu- 
theran brethren of other states have quite recently, 
in a conference at Dresden, resolved upon the rein- 
troduction of auricular confession. ‘Straws show 
which way the wind blows.’ 

“In the ease of a dissolution of the Prussian 
Union, which though not very probable, is by no 
means impossible, both the Lutheran and the Re- 
formed churches would be reorganized on their sepa- 
rate confessional basis. But the majority of the 
people would not be prepared to go back to the old 
state of things which they regard as for ever sur- 
mounted by the Union of 1817. The radical Union- 
ists would perhaps run into the principle of indepen 
dency. The orthodox Unionists would strive to 
build up a United Evangelical Church, on the con- 
sensus of the two confessions, with a small member- 
ship, perhaps, at the beginning, but—as an intelli- 
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gent correspondent of the New York ‘Independent’ 
said some time ago— with more theological learn- 
ing at her command than any other church on the 
globe.’ : 

“None of the three parties is willing to separate 
itself from the connection with the state, each striv- 
ing to obtain the lion’s share in the control of the 
establishment. But all the apparent indications to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the principle of free- 
dom of religion and public worship, as already re- 
marked, is making slow but sure and steady progress 
all over Europe, and the time may not be far distant, 
when the present relation of church and state will 
undergo a radical change. 

“The present state of the Prussian Union is very 
excited, confused, unsatisfactory and critical. But 
it must not be forgotten, that its very troubles and 
agitations are indications of life and energy, as the 
somewhat similar movements of the low-church, 
high-church, and broad-church parties in the Angli- 
can Communion, and must result at last in good. 
For nothing can be considered a failure which essen- 
tially belongs to the ever progressing historical de- 
velopment of Christ’s kingdom on earth. 
merits especially of the German evangelical Union- 
divines for the solution of the doctrinal differences 
between the two great divisions of Protestantism, and 
for the promotion of all branches of sacred science 
and literature, are immortal, and have already made 
an impression upon the more recent French, Dutch, 
English, Scotch and American theology, which can 
never be effaced.” 

GERMAN LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMER- 
ICA. The first emigration of German Lutherans to 
America is probably to be traced as far back as 
1680, when the grant of Pennsylvania was given to 
Penn by Charles II. In twenty years from that 


date several hundred families emigrated from Ger- | 


many to Pennsylvania, the greater proportion of 
whom belonged to the Lutheran church. The tide 
of German emigration, however, fairly commenced 
in 1710, when about 3,000 Germans, chiefly Luther- 
an, who had taken refuge in England from Romish 
intolerance, were sent at the expense of the govern- 
ment of Queen Anne to the United States of- Amer- 
ica. hese were followed in 1727 by a large num- 
ber of Germans from the Palatinate, from Wurtem- 
berg, Darmstadt, and other parts of Germany. This 
colony which settled in Pennsylvania, was long: desti- 
tute of a regular ministry, but was partially sup- 
plied with ordinances for twelve years by several 
ministers who had come from Sweden. At length in 
1748, the German Lutheran Church in America was 
organized by Dr. Henry Melchiar Miihlenberg, a 
missionary of the Halle Orphan House, who laid the 
foundation of what was called the United Ministry, 
and of the still existing Pennsylvania Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. ‘This devoted minis- 
ter of Christ, who had been educated in the school of 
Francke, and had imbibed a large portion of his spi- 
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rit, laboured for nearly half-a-century among his 
German brethren in America, and is justly regarded 
as the father of the Lutheran Church in that. coun- 
try. Miihlenberg was soon joined by other labour- 
ers in the same field, but the increase of pastors was 
by no means commensurate with the increase of the 
Lutheran population. When the first synod was 
held in 1748, there were only eleven regular Lu- 
theran ministers in the United States. Three years 
after that time the number of congregations was es- 
timated at about forty, and the Lutheran population 
at 60,000. 

The Lutheran Church in America, as well as the 
other religious denominations of that country, suf- 
fered not a little from the disturbing influences of the 
Revolution. Its evil effects upon the religion of the 
peopie were felt for many a long year. Both the 
ministers and members of the German Lutheran 
Church, amid the political commotions which agi- 
tated their adopted country, experienced in conse- 
quence a sensible decline of vital religion. But 
with the return of peace, and a more settled state of 
society, came a decided improvement in the spiritual 
aspect of the church. The hearts of good men were 
cheered, and their prospects brightened. But while 
the German Lutherans were gradually increasing in 
numbers, and their zeal in the cause of Christ sen- 
sibly reviving, the want of organization was deeply 
felt and lamented, the church having gradually be- 
come divided into five or six different, distant and 
unconnected synods, which had no regular intercourse 
with each other. This evil, however, was remedied 
in 1820 by the formation of the General Synod of 
the American Lutheran Church; and the result of 
this general organization was soon felt in every de- 
partment of her interests. Some of the permanent 
benefits which have sprung from it are the formation 
of a Scriptural formula of government and discipline ; 
and the institution of a theological seminary and a 
college. 

Within the last twenty years the German Luther- 
an Church has made the most gratifying progress. 
Tt stretches over all the Middle and Western States, 
and some of the Southern. According to its latest 
statistical reports, it numbers nearly 900 ministers, 
and perhaps thrice as many congregations. It has 
eight theological seminaries, five colleges, and nine 
periodicals, four in English, and five in German. Its 
home missionary field is larger than that of any other 
American denomination, and its missionary spirit 
and liberality are growing every year. 

Though forming one united body, this church con- 
tains within it three different parties, the Old Lu- 
theran, the New Lutheran, and the Moderate or 
Melancthonian party. The New Lutheran party, 
which is probably the largest of the three, consists 
chiefly of native Americans of German descent, and 
hence assumes to be the American Lutheran Church. 
The Old Lutheran party consists of a portion of the 
more recent emigrants from Saxony, Prussia, Bava- 
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ria, and other countries. This division of the Lu- 
theran Church in America is engaged at present in 
a keen controversy on the subject of the clerical 
office, the two contending parties being the Synod of 
Missouri, and the Synod of Buffalo; the one holding 
the common Protestant view which makes the 
clerical office only the organ of the general priest- 
hood of believers; the other holding the Rornaniz- 
ing doctrine of a separate clerical office resting on 
ordination, and specifically different from the general 
priesthood of believers. The Melancthonian party 
occupies a middle position between the New and the 
Old Lutherans. It is represented by the oldest and 
largest Synod, that of Pennsylvania, and partly also 
by the United Synod of Ohio. The Old Lutherans 
in America, like the strict Lutherans in Germany, 
hold the whole Book of Concord, laying particular 
stress on the Formula Concordiz, while the Melanc- 
thonians content themselves with the Augsburg Con- 
fession and the Catechism of Luther. The New 
Lutherans reject the binding authority of all Lu- 
theran symbols, except the Augsburg Confession, 
which, however, they receive only as an expression, 
“in a manner substantially correct,” of the cardinal 
doctrines of the Bible, the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. This party reject several Lutheran 
doctrines and practices, such as exorcism, private or 
auricular confession, lax views of the Sabbath, and 
the Lutheran doctrine of baptism in its relation to 
regeneration and the Lord’s Supper. 

The church government of the German Lutheran 
Church in America is in a somewhat confused and 
disjointed state, the Synods standing separate and 
apart from each other, differing in many cases in 
doctrinal views from one another. It was proposed 
to unite them in the triennial General Synod which 
was instituted in 1820; but several of the Synods 
refused to take any part in it. The General Synod 
assumes no legislative power, but only professes to 
give advice, and avoiding discussions on doctrinal 
points, it devotes its whole energies to the cause of 
education and that of missions. Besides the Synod, 
there is a ministerium consisting entirely of clergy- 
men. The congregations are generally quite inde- 
pendent, and under no fixed system. All the chil- 
dren are baptized and confirmed without any regard 
to religious qualifications either in themselves or 
their parents. 

Great differences are also found to exist between 
the Old and New Lutherans in the mode of conduct- 
ing religious worship. In the Old Lutheran churches 
a liturgical altar-service is used, with crucifixes and 
lighted candles; but among the New Lutherans there 
is a rejection of all symbolical rites and ceremonies, 
and a very restricted use of liturgies, of which they 
have several, as well as a number of German and 
English hymn-books. An additional point of differ- 
ence between the chief parties in the American Lu- 
theran Church, has a reference to the revival system, 


the new measures, particularly the anxious bench, 
from about the year 1830; while the Old Lutherans, 
and also the Pennsylvania Synod, set themselves 
against all such mere human means of promoting 
revivals. The controversy on this subject was car- 
ried on with great keenness for a considerable time, 
but has now nearly subsided, and the system of new 
measures is almost wholly confined to the Western 
States. It is worthy of remark, however, that amid all 
the diversities of opinion which exist among the min- 
isters and members of the German Lutheran Church 
in America, it is making rapid progress as a body, 
and when we consider that the Germans in the New 
World, including their English-speaking descendants, 
are estimated at nearly four millions, and that the 
number of German emigrants to the United States, 
averages at present at least 150,000 a-year, we can 
scarcely overrate the importance of a church which 
seoms destined to occupy a very conspicuous place 
among the numerous Transatlantic denominations of 
Christians. 

GERMAN REFORMED CHURCH IN AMER- 
ICA. As in Germany, the Reformed are not so 
numerous in the United States as the Lutherans. 
Their church was founded by emigrants chiefly from 
the Palatinate, who crossed the Atlantic in the time 
of Penn, and hence its principal seat in the early 
period of its history was Eastern Pennsylvania. It 
receives accessions from the Rhenish provinces and 
other parts of Germany, where the Reformed are 
found. Its churches are most numerous in Pennsyl- 
vania, and next to this in Ohio, where of late this 
denomination has made great progress. It has also 
several congregations in Maryland and Virginia, but 
in the more southern districts, and in the far west, it 
has done little more than gained a footing. The 
constitution of this church is Presbyterian, and it 
has two synods, an Hastern and a Western, separated 
by the Alleghany mountains; and each synod is 
subdivided into a number of classes or district sy- 
nods. The ecclesiastical polity of the German 
Reformed Church in America, is formed after the 
model of the DurcH REFORMED CuuRcH (which 
see), to which she was subordinate until 1792, and 
it was only in 1819 that she adopted an independent 
constitution of her own. According to the most re- 
cent accounts she numbers about 300 ministers, and 
nearly 100,000 communicants; three theological 
seminaries, and as many colleges, two German, and 
four English popular and scientific periodicals. 

The Heidelberg Catechism is the only symbolical 
book of the German Reformed Church in America, 
though the Reformed Church in Germany has sev- 
eral others besides. Subscription to the Catechism 
is not required from candidates for the ministry at 
their ordination; a mere verbal profession of the 
doctrine of the church being deemed sufficient: A 
professor of theology makes the following declara- 
tion at his ordination: “You, N. N., professor elect 
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formed Church in the United States, acknowledge 
sincerely, before God and this assembly, that the 
holy scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
which are called the canonical scriptures, are genu- 
ine, authentic, inspired, and therefore divine scrip- 
tures; that they contain all things that relate to the 
faith, the practice, and the hope of the righteous, and 
are the only rule of faith and practice in the church 
of God; that, consequently, no traditions, as they 


are called, and no mere conclusions of reason, that 


are contrary to the clear testimony of these scrip- 
tures, can be received as rules of faith or of life. 
Youacknowledze, farther, that the doctrine contained 
in the Heidelberg Catechism, as to its substance, is 
the doctrine of the holy scriptures, and must, there- 
fore, be received as divinely revealed truth. You 
declare sincerely that, in the office you are about to 
assume, you will make the inviolable divine authority 
of the holy scriptures, and the trath of the doctrine 
contained in the Heidelberg Catechism, the basis of 
all your instructions. You declare, finally, that you 
will labour according to the ability which God may 
grant you, that, with the divine blessing, the stu- 
dents intrusted to your care may become enlight- 
ened, pious, faithful, and zealous ministers of the 
gospel, who shall be sound in the faith.” 

During the last ten or twelve years, the German 
Reformed Church in America has been agitated by 
various keen theological controversies. The char- 
acter of its teaching being chiefly that of the Evan- 
gelical United Theology of Germany, which is the 


' joint product of both the Augsburg and the Heidel- 


berg Confessions, it has been charged by other de- 
nominations with laxity of doctrine, and a neglect, if 
not a denial, of some of the cardinal truths of Chris- 
tianity. The theological movement is going forward, 
and time alone will develope what is to be the result 
of it. Meanwhile the body is active and energetic 
both in home and foreign missionary work, seeking 
to discharge conscientiously the great work which 
has been assigned to them as a church, in the midst 
of a large and growing German population in Amer- 
ica. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE WEST. This body of Christians: corre- 
sponds in America to the Evangelical United Church 
of Prussia, and like its prototype in Europe, it rather 
aims at a union of the Lutheran and Reformed con- 
fessions, than boasts of having accomplished it. In 
this small denomination, which is as yet but in its 
infancy, those emigrants from Germany who have 
been baptized and confirmed in the United Evange- 
lical Church may find a home. This church was in- 
stituted on the 4th of May 1841 at St. Louis, Mo- 
bile, by seven ministers of the United Church of 
Ge-many, and at present (1857) it numbers about 
thirty ministers. The object contemplated by the 
formation of this body is thus stated in the first 
paragraph of its revised statutes: “The object of 
the Association is, to work for the establishment and 


spread of the Evangelical Church in particular, as 
well as for the furtherance of all institutions for the 
extension of the kingdom of God. By the Evan- 
gelical Church we understand that communion 
which takes the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the Word of God and our only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice, and commits itself to 
that exposition of the Scriptures laid down in the 
symbolical books of the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, chiefly the Augsburg Confession, Lu- 
ther’s Catechism, and the Heidelberg Catechism, so 
far as these agree; and where they differ, we hold _ 
alone to the relevant passages of Scripture, and avail 
ourselves of that freedom of conscience which pre- 
vails on such points in the Evangelical Church.” 
At its original formation this church was intended 
only for the more Western States; but an associa- 
tion connected with it, and having the same object 
in view, has been since formed in Ohio. It is not 
improbable that Evangelical Churches may spring 
up in other parts of the United States, and may 
prove of signal benefit to both the German Lutheran 
and German Reformed churches in that country. 

GERON (Gr. the old man), a surname under 
which Nereus was worshipped at Gythium in La- 
conia. 

GEROWIT, the god of war, and also of the sun 
among the ancient tribe of the Wends. A colossal 
buckler was wont to be suspended in his temple. 

GERSHONITES, one of the three great branches 
of the Levirxs (which see), whose office it was to 
carry the veils and curtains of the tabernacle on the 
western side of which they encamped. The Ger- 
shonites were under the conduct and direction of 
Ithamavr. \ 

GHASL, one of the three kinds of Mohammedan 
ablutions or purifications. It is a species of immer- 
sion in water, and three rules are to be observed in 
its performance. 1. Those who do it must resolve 
to please God. 2. The body must be thoroughly 
cleansed. 3. The water must touch the whole skin 
and all the hair of the body. The Sonna, which is 
the oral or traditionary law of the Mohammedans, 
requires five additional circumstances. 1. That the 
BISMILLAH (which see) be recited. 2. That the 
palms of the hands be washed before the vessels are 
emptied into the washing place. 3. That before the 
prayers some lustration should be made with peculiar 
ceremonies. 4. That to cleanse the surface of the 
body the skin should be rubbed with the hand. 
5. That all this be continued to the end of the ab- 
lution. 

GHAT, a flight of steps leading down from a 
Hindu temple to the waters of GANGA or other 
sacred streams. The Ghat is often remarkably 
handsome, and the pious Hindus will often lavish 
lahks of rupees upon the construction of this part of 
a building, which is regarded as peculiarly sacred 
from its leading to the sacred river where the Hindu 
performs his ablutions. 
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GHAZI KHAN, a holy Mussulman, who first | nary stature have been mentioned by many writers 


subdued the country of Dinagepore in Hindustan to 
the Mogul power; and whose humanity and impar- 
tial justice have gained for him the worship not only 
of true Moslems, but even of the Hindus themselves, 
who frequently perform long and painful pilgrimages 
to his tomb at Sheraghat. 

GHAZIPORE, the favourite residence of GHAZI 
KHAN (which see). This place is remarkable for a 
sect of Brahmans who reside in it, practising reli- 
gious ceremonies in great secrecy. They reject the 
belief of metempsychosis, which is a leading object 
of the Hindu faith. They teach that the entire 
universe was created by a Supreme Deity; that the 
souls of men were before this life pre-existent in the 
Divine Being, into which they will ultimately be 
again merged after having been purified from all evil 
and earthly propensities. A profound secrecy is im- 
posed upon all the adherents of the sect, as to the 
immediate forms and observances with which their 
tenets are bound up; they are subject entirely to the 
Brahmans in the direction of their domestic affairs, 
and subsist upon a common stock, which is in the 
hands of the Brahmans. There is a marked resem- 
blance in the opinions and observances of this sect 
to the ancient Pythagoreans. 

GHET, a bill of divorce among the Jews. 
Drvorce. 

GHIBELLINKES, the faction which favoured the 
Emperors of Germany during those fierce conten- 
tions between the Popes and Emperors, which for 
several ages filled Italy and Germany with discord 
and bloodshed. 

GHOST (Horny). See Ho_y Guost. 

GHOSTS. See Demons, SPIRITUALISTS. 

GIABARIANS, a Mohammedan sect which de- 
nied the free agency of man, and taught that God is 
the Author and Origin of all the good and bad ac- 
tions which man commits. 

GIANTS. The Hebrew word niphilim, translated 
giants in Gen. yi. 4, is by several commentators re- 
garded as referring not to bodily stature, but to 
enormity of wickedness; but no such interpretation 
can be given of the same word in Num. xiii. 33, 
which in that passage, at all events, denotes literal 
giants. We find the Rephaim spoken of, a race of 
Canaanitish giants, from whom was descended Og, 
king of Bashan, who is described in Deut. iii. 11, as 
a giant. The same word Rephaim is sometimes un- 
derstood in other passages of Scripture, to refer to 
the spirits of the dead who are in a state of misery, 
and hence it seems to denote hell. It cannot be 
denied, however, that there have been men in ancient 
times of extraordinary stature. Thus Og was so 
gigantic that his bed was nine cubits long, and four 
broad. Goliath of Gath was six cubits and a span in 
height, which is computed by some to be ten feet 
seven inches, or according to others, nine feet six 
inches. In the time of Joshua and of David giants 
appear to have been common. Men of extraordi- 


See 


in modern times. 

The story of the giants occupies a conspicuous 
place among the fables of ancient mythology. Ho- 
mer refers to them as a savage race of men, who 
were under the rule of Eurymedon, and because of 
their insolence towards the gods were utterly extir- 
pated. Hesiod, on the other hand, considers them 
not as human, but divine beings descended from 
Uranus and Ge, having horrific countenances, and 
the tails of dragons. They are said to have made an 
attack upon heaven with immense pieces of rock, 
and large trunks of trees. In this contest the giants 
were all of them slain by the gods, and some ot 
them buried under voleanic islands. This fabulous 
war between the giants and the gods has probably 
been intended as a mythical descrijition of some of 
the more striking phenomena of nature. 

GIANTS OF THE FROST. See Hrimruur- 
SAR. 

GIBON, the name of a remarkable idol-temple in 
Japan. It is surrounded with thirty or forty smaller 
temples all arranged in regular order. The temple 
itself is a large but narrow building. In the middle 
room, which is separated from the others by a gal- 
lery, stands a huge idol surrounded with many others 
of smaller dimensions. 

GICHTELIANS, or GicHTELLITES, a small sect 
of mystics who appeared in Holland in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. They were also 
called by the name of ANGELIC BROTHERS (which 
see). 

GICKNIAHORES, hermits belonging to the AR- 
MENIAN CHURCH (which see), who pass their lives 
in meditation on the tops of rocks. hey are re- 
markable for the austerity of their manners. 

GIFTS (SririruaL). In the primitive Christian 
church each individual member was believed to be 
possessed of certain charismata or spiritual gifts, 
communicated to him by the Holy Spirit, and he was 
expected to co-operate with all the others, according 
to the nature and extent of his gifts, for the edifica- 
tion of the whole church, and the advancement of the 
common cause. Thus, though there were diversities 
of gifts, it was the same Spirit which wrought in 
them all for the increase and prosperity of the body 
of Christ. Nor did the Spirit work independently 
of, but by means of, the peculiar natural talents of 
the individual, elevating his natural gifts into spiritual 
charismata. 'The consequence of this was, that some 
were possessed of the gift of government, others of 
teaching, and so forth. The church was thus, as 
Neander describes it, a whole, composed of equal 
members, all the members being but organs of the 
community, as this was the body quickened by the 
Spirit of Christ. The spiritual gifts of the early 
Christians may be regarded as of a twofold charac- 
ter, the first belonging to the peculiar operation of 
the Holy Spirit in the apostolic age, and therefore 


| special and extraordinary, the second belonging to 
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the operation of the Holy Spirit through all succeed- 
ing ages of the church, and therefore common and 
ordinary. 

GILBERTINES, a Romish order of religious 
founded in England by Gilbert of Sempringham, in 
Lincolnshire, in the reign of Henry I., in the twelfth 
century. The men followed the rule of St. Austin, 
aud the women that of St. Benedict. The monas- 
teries of this order were for some time very numer- 
ous in England. 

GIMLI, one of the heavens or future abodes of 
the blessed among the ancient Scandinavians. The 
word means “the palace covered with gold,” and 
was regarded as the place where, after the renovation 
of all things, the just were to enjoy delights for ever. 
Tt was also called Vingélf, and is regarded by Finn 
Magnusen as the heaven for righteous men, while he 
holds that there are other heavens for righteous 
giants, and for righteous dwarfs. 

GINGOSIN, the name under which one of the 
ancient emperors of Japan was worshipped. 

GINNUNGA-GAP, the cup or gulf of delusion, a 
vast void abyss which the ancient Scandinavians be- 
lieved to be the primeval state of material creation, 
and the link of connection between its north and 
south poles. Into this capacious cup, light, as im- 
ponderable ether, flowed from the south, or at least 
from a torrid region, the envenomed streams of Eli- 
vagar, and the farther they retired from their source, 
the more the heat, considered as the antagonism of 
cold, became reduced in its temperature, and at last 
the fluid mass congealed in Ginnunga-gap. Into 
this frozen mass flowed heat from Muspelheim, and 
thus was created the giant Ymir in the likeness of 
man, from-whom descended the race of Frost-Giauts 
or HRIMTHURSAR (which see). 

GIPCIERE, a small satchel, wallet, or purse worn 
by Romish monks. 


GIRDLE, an indispensable article of Oriental 


dress, used for various purposes, but chiefly to con- 
fine their loose-flowing robes by which they were 
liable to be impeded in any work requiring activity 
and freedom. Some have alleged that the Jews wore 
two girdles, an upper and an under, the one worn 
above the tunic for the purpose of girding it; the 
other worn under the shirt and around the loins. 
The upper girdle was sometimes made of leather, as 
in the case of John the Baptist; but more generally 
of worsted woven into a variety of figures, and made 
to fold several times round the body. It is often 
used as a purse. The dervishes of the present day 
wear girdles of the same description as that of the 
Baptist. Among Orientals no stronger expression 
of affection and confidence could be shown to any 
one than the unloosing of the girdle, and presenting 
it asa gift. The Hebrews regarded it as a mark of 
distinction to wear a richly embroidered girdle, and 
at this day in the Kast, people of rank wear very 
broad silken girdles, ornamented with gold and silver 
and precious stones. 
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The girdle formed a part of the official dress of 
the Jewish high-priest, and indeed of the whole 
priesthood. It was composed of a mixed mate- 
rial of linen and worsted of different colours, and 
was worn throughout the whole year except on 
the day of atonement, when he had only a girdle of 
fine linen. Josephus asserts that these girdles were 
thirty-two ells long, and four fingers broad. When 
the priests were not engaged in official work, both 
ends of the girdle hung down to their very feet, but 
when employed in the exercise of any part of their 
priestly office, they threw them over their left 
shoulder. ; 

When a peculiar costume came to be worn by the 
clergy in the Christian church, the girdle was em- 
ployed as a cincture binding the alb round the waist. 
In former times it was flat and broad, and some- 
times adorned with jewels; in the Roman Catholic 
church it has been exchanged for a long cord with 
dependent extremities and tassels. 

GIRDLE OF ST. AUSTIN (FRATERNITY OF), 
a devotional society of the Church of Rome. The 
girdle which they wear is composed of leather, and 
it is alleged by the devotees, that the Blessed Vir- 
gin, who is Empress both of men and angels, wore it. 
The law of nature, the written law, and the law of 
grace, haye all derived advantages from the use of 
this girdle. Our first parents, it is argued, wore 
coats of skins, and must therefore have had leathern 
girdles, and belonged to this order. Elias is adduced 
as an instance of its use under the written law, and 
John the Baptist of its use under the law of grace. 

GIRDLE OF ST. FRANCIS. See Francis 
(St.), FRATERNITY OF THE GIRDLE OF. 

GIWON, the domestic or tutelar god of the Ja- 
panese, an image of whom is generally stationed be- 
fore the doors of their houses. He is called also 
God-su-ten-oo, which means “The Prince of the 
Heavens, with the head of an ox.” The Japanese 
ascribe to this deity the power of averting from 
them all kinds of diseases, particularly small-pox. 

GIZBARIM, certain officers employed in the ser- 
vice of the ancient Jewish temple. They were not 
to be less than three in number, and their office con- 
sisted in being the first receivers and treasurers of 
all that belonged to the treasury of the temple; for 
example, the half-shekel contributed by every Israel- 
ite, the vessels offered to the service of the temple, 
and things vowed or devoted to it. In the case of 
anything that was to be redeemed, they stated the 
price, and received the money. In short, they were 
sub-collectors or sub-treasurers under the seven Im- 
MARCALIM (which see). 

GLASSITES, a Christian sect which arose in 
Scotland in the eighteenth century, deriving its name 
from its founder, Mr. John Glas. In England and 
America, it is usually known by the name of Sande- 
manians, from Mr. Robert Sandeman, a native of 
Perth, who became at an early period a convert to 
the doctrines inculcated by Mr. Glas, and ultimately 
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became better known in connection with the sect than 
the founder himself. Mr. John Glas was born 5th 
October 1695, at Auchtermuchty in Fife, of which 
parish his father had been appointed minister about 
the period of the Revolution. Young Glas was edu- 
catedat the universities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh, 
and having passed through the ordinary curriculum of 
candidates for the ministry, he was licensed by the 
presbytery of Perth. Soon after, he was ordained in 
1719 minister of Tealing, a rural parish, near Dun- 
dee. From the outset of his ministerial career, Mr. 
Glas approved himself to be a faithful and devoted 
servant of the Lord Jesus, “a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed,” earnest in preaching salvation 
by the sovereign grace of God. His fame as a 
preacher attracted numbers from the surrounding 
parishes to wait upon his ministry. 

Not more than a very few years had elapsed after 
Mr. Glas commenced his ministry in Tealing, when 
he began to entertain, and even openly to promul- 
gate, both from the pulpit and in his ministrations 
from house to house among his people, certain pecu- 
liar sentiments on the nature of Christ’s kingdom. 
Tt was a favourite topic with the Established clergy 
of the time, in their pulpit addresses, to inculcate the 
binding obligation of the Natioual Covenant and of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. While studying 
this subject, Mr. Glas was led to the conclusion that 
the kingdom of Christ not being of this world, but 
essentially spiritual and heavenly in its nature, was 
distinct from all earthly kingdoms, and entirely in- 
dependent of the support of worldly governments. 
Thus he arrived at the notion that all national es- 
tablishments of religion were unlawful and utterly 
inconsistent with the true nature of the church of 
Christ. This appears to have been the first exhibi- 
tion in Scotland of what is now familiarly known as 
the Voluntary principle. Another opinion natu- 
rally arising out of the views which Mr. Glas had 
been led to entertain was, that the church of Christ 
being spiritual, ought to consist not of professing 
Christians, but of true spiritual Christian men. In 
this point he approached to the sentiments of the 
Independents, or as they are now generally called, the 
Congregationalists, 

These opinions being avowedly opposed to the 
doctrines set forth in the standards of the Established 
Church of Scotland, Mr. Glas was summoned in 1727 
to appear at the bar of the Presbytery of Dundee, 
of which he was a member, and afterwards at the bar 
of the provincial synod of Angus and Mearns. In 
his examination before the courts of the church, he 
made a clear and explicit statement of his peculiar 
opinions. He denied the Divine authority of the Pres- 
byterian form of church government, and declared 
his decided disapproval of those passages in the 
Westminster Confession which treat of the power of 
the civil magistrate, circa sacra, and of those which 
treat of liberty of conscience. In regard to the form 


of church government laid down in the Word of God, | 
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he maintained that a congregation or church of Jesus 
Christ, with its presbytery or eldership, is in its 
discipline subject to no jurisdiction under heaven, but 
to Christ alone. He avowed his conviction that 
every assembly of believers holding the faith and 
hope of the gospel is a Christian church. When 
questioned as to the lawfulness of established church- 
es, he openly declared his firm belief that every 
national church established by the laws of earthly 
kingdoms is antichristian in its constitution, and per- 
secuting in its spirit. 

The avowal of opinions so completely opposed to 
the standards of the church left the Synod no other 
alternative than to suspend Mr. Glas from his office 
as a parish minister, which they accordingly did in 
April 1728. In the face of this decision of the pro- 
vincial synod, however, he still continued to exercise 
his ministerial functions, and therefore in October 
of the same year, the Synod pronounced a still 
stronger sentence, deposing him from the office of the 
holy ministry; “ prohibiting and discharging him to 
exercise the same, or any part thereof in all time 
coming, under the pain of the highest censures of the 
church.” This sentence was contirmed by the Com- 
mission of the General Assembly on the 12th March 
1730. 

After the deposition of Mr. Glas, a small body of 
the parishioners of ealing separated from the 
Church of Scotland, and adhered to him, voluntarily 
putting themselves under his ministry. A church 
was now formed on Congregational principles, and 
the first point to which they directed their at- 
tention was the subject of Christian elders. Deny- 
ing the lawfulness of a lay-eldership, they held that 
there ought to be in every Christian assembly a plu- 
rality of elders, or as they are often called in Serip- 
ture, bishops or overseers. Mr. Francis Archibald, 
accordingly, one of their nuinber, was conjoined with 
Mr. Glas in this office, and several members of the 
church were appointed as deacons. Thus was con- 
stituted the first Glassite church, which existed for 
some time in Tealing, but in a short time was trans- 
ferred to Dundee. The members were most of them 
poor, and several who belonged to the wealthier 
classes finding the burden of contributing to the 
necessary expenses somewhat heavy, under specious 
pretences withdrew themselves from the connection. 
At its first formation the Glassite church observed 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper monthly, but in 
a short time they came to the conviction that it was 
the practice of the primitive church to celebrate the 
sacrament of the supper as often as they assembled 
for public worship, and accordingly, they kept the 
ordinance every first day of the week, counting it 
to be the chief purpose of their meeting on that day 
that they might break bread. he discipline of the 
church was exercised with remarkable strictness and 
fidelity, to preserve as far as possible the purity of 
communion, 

After lis deposition, Mr. Glas removed with his 
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family from Tealing to Dundee, where his church 
continued regularly to assemble, and gradually to 
gather members, not only from the town, but from 
the surrounding parishes. Other churches holding 
the same principles, and placed on the same footing, 
now arose in different parts of the country. The dif- 
ficulty, however, was how to supply these churches 
with elders. In a short time, however, this difficulty 
was overcome. At their meetings on the Lord’s day, 
they followed the apostolic injunction in Heb. x. 24, 
25, exhorting one another in brotherly love. By 
attending to the practice of exhortation, those of the 
brethren who possessed gifts for edifying the church 
soon exhibited their peculiar qualitications in this 
respect. Some were accordingly selected and set 
apart by fasting and prayer to the office of the elder- 
ship. The appointment of men to the ministerial 
office, who had never been trained for it by a pre- 
vious university education, was looked’ upon by the 
other Christian denominations as a serious infringe- 
ment upon the order of Christ’s church. The clergy 
of Dundee inveighed from the pulpit against the fol- 
lowers of Mr. Glas for this anomaly in their ecclesi- 
astical arrangements. Notwithstanding thereproaches 
which were heaped upon them at this time for or- 
daining unlearned elders, the brethren, firmly beliey- 
ing that their conduct in this matter had a good 
Scriptural warrant, went forward without hesitation 
in setting apart godly men, mighty in the Scriptures, 
as elders in the new churches which were formed. 
The first whom the brethren appointed to the elder- 
ship was James Cargill, who had been a glover, and 
whose gifts for edification were of no common kind. 
This man officiated as an elder for many years in a 
little church in Dunkeld. 

Mr. Glas removed from Dundee to Edinburgh, 
where he officiated for several years as an elder ina 
Glassite church, which was formed in that city. He 
afterwards settled in Perth, labouring with the most 
exemplary zeal and diligence until 1737, when he re- 
turned to his beloved flock in Dundee, among whom 
he spent the remainder of his life. Nor were his 
labours confined to any one place; he visited the 
churches which had been founded in various parts of 
Scotland, comforting and establishing the brethren 
in the truth, and taking a lively interest in all their 
concerns. ‘he churches which held the opinions of 
Mr. Glas were called Independents, being formed on 
strictly Congregational or Independent principles, 
but they had no connection whatever with the Eng- 
lish Independents, from whom they differed on many 
material points. The peculiar principles on which 
the sect of the Glassites was founded, are set forth 
with great fulness, and a constant reference to Scrip- 
ture, in the work which Mr. Glas published while 
his case was pending before the courts of the Church 
of Scotland. That work is entitled, ‘The Testimony 
(f the King of Martyrs concerning his Kingdom, 
John xviii. 36, 37, explained and illustrated in Scrip- 
ture Light.’ This was followed by various other 


writings, which tended more perhaps than his oral 
teaching to diffuse his opinions far and wide. Two 
ministers resigned their charges in the National 
Church and joined the Glassite body, in consequence 
of having imbibed their principles. These were 
Mr. George Byers, at St. Boswell’s in Teviotdale, 
and Mr. Robert Ferrier, at Largo in Fife. The for- 
mer officiated for two years as an elder in the Glass- 
ite church in Edinburgh, and afterwards for several 
years in a church at Hippielaw in Teviotdale; the 
latter, on leaving the Established Church, refrained 
for.a time from joining the Glassites, under some 
misapprehensions as to Mr. Glas, but at length hay- 
ing overcome these, he entered so cordially into the 
views of the body, that he published an edition of 
Mr. Glas’s ‘ Testimony of the King of Martyrs,’ with 
a Preface, in which he explained his own motives for 
leaving the Established Church of Scotland, and 
cleaving to Mr. Glas-and the churches of Christ in 
connection with him, 

A circumstance which, about this time, tended to 
give the writings of Mr. Glas a more extended cir- 


culation, was the publication by Mr. Robert Sande- 


man of Perth, of Letters on Mr. Hervey’s Theron 
aud Aspasio, addressed to the author, who was a 
pious and much-respected minister of the Church of 
England. Mr, Sandeman had studied for two years 
at the university of Edinburgh, but instead of enter- 
ing into one of the learned professions, as was at first 
his object, he returned to Perth, and became a linen 
manufacturer. At an early period he was led to 
embrace the views of Mr. Glas, and married his 
daughter Catharine, after having joined the church. 
Tn a few years he was called to the office of a Chris- 
tian elder. This office he exercised not only in the 
church at Perth, but also at Dundee and at Edin- 
burgh. The publication of Mr. Sandeman’s Letters 


| on Theron and Aspasio excited considerable interest 


throaghout the whole country, and was the means of 
first making the sect known in England, where it has 
ever since been called, not after Mr. Glas as in Scot- 
land, by the name of Glassites, but after Mr. Sande- 
man, by the name of Sandemanians. A discussion 
arose fifty years after, south of the Tweed, on the 
subject of justifying faith as explained by Mr. San- 
deman in his Letters. Able pamphlets and treatises 
were published on both sides of the question, and 
among others, Mr. John Fuller argued the point with 
singular acuteness and logical power, in ‘Strictures on 
Sandemanianism in Twelve Letters to a Friend.’ 
This controversy on faith in all its branches, extended, 
with some intervals, to a period of more than twenty 
years. A consideration of the questions involved in 
this important and interesting controversy, we reserve 
for the -article SANDEMANIANS. In 1760, Mr. San- 
deman went to London on the earnest invitation of 
some who had embraced his opinions, and he assisted 
in founding a church there. Other churches were 
planted in other towns in England. Having been 
strongly urged to visit America, Mr. Sandeman 
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crossed the Atlantic in 1764, accompanied by Mr. 
Cargill. Inthat country several churches were planted 
on Glassite principles, particularly in New England. 
While Mr. Sandeman laboured indefatigably in 
preaching the gospel, and edifying the Transatlantic 
churches, he brought upon himself considerable oppo- 
sition, particularly in consequence of the political opi- 
nions which he avowed, and which were, as might 
have been expected, strongly in favour of the mother 
country. The obloquy to which he was thus ex- 
posed, and the trials which he was called to endure, 
bore heavily upon his spirits, but after suffering for a 
time with the most exemplary patience, he finished 
his earthly course at Denbury, Connecticut, leaving 
behind him a sweet savour of that truth which he 
delighted to proclaim. 

In the course of a very few years after the depo- 
sition of Mr. Glas, and the secession of his adhe- 
rents from the Church of Scotland, the secession of 
the Four Brethren took place on entirely different 
grounds from those of the Glassites, See ASSOCIATE 
PresByTeRyY. The Established Church felt doubt- 
less that it had nothing to fear from Mr. Glas and 
his followers, who were never likely to be very 
numerous, but it was otherwise with the new seces- 
sion, and the General Assembly therefore resolved 
to exInbit a spirit of forbearance by mitigating or 
modifying the censure inflicted on Mr. Glas. Ac- 
cordingly, without any application either from him 
or his friends, the Supreme Court of the National 
Church in May 1739, “did take off the sentence of 
deposition passed by the Commission 12th March 
1730, against Mr. John Glas, then minister of Teal- 
ing, for independent principles; and did restore him 
to the character and exercise of a minister of the 
gospel of Christ; but declaring, notwithstanding, 
that he is not to be esteemed a minister of the Esta- 
blished church of Scotland, or capable to be called 
or settled therein, until he should renounce the 
principles embraced and avowed by him, that are in- 
consistent with the constitution of this church.” 

The peculiarity of the Glassite churches is, that 
they have a plurality of elders, pastors, or bishops in 
each church, who are chosen according to the in- 
structions given by Paul to Timothy and Titus, 
without regard to previous education for the office, 
and even although the person so selected should hap- 
pen to be actively engaged in secular employment. 
To have been married a second time is a disqualifi- 
cation for the office. The elders are ordained by 
prayer and fasting, imposition of hands, and giving 
the right hand of fellowship. ‘The discipline of the 
churches is strict, and they hold it to be unlawful to 
eat or drink with excommunicated members. In all 
the proceedings of the church unanimity is considered 
as necessary, and if any member therefore differs in 
opinion from the rest, he must either surrender his 
judgment to the church, or be shut out from its com- 
munion. The Glassites regard it as unlawful to join 
in prayer with any one that is not a brother or sister 


in Christ. In addition to the weekly observance of 
the Lord’s Supper, they have also love feasts after 
the example of the primitive Christians, and on these 
occasions it is incumbent on every member to be 
present. These love-feasts are held between the 
morning and afternoon services. It is customary on 
the admission of anew member to the church for 


‘each brother aud sister to receive him with a holy 


kiss. Mutual exhortation is practised at their meet- 
ings on the Lord’s day, any member who possesses 
the gift of edifying the brethren, being allowed to 
address the church. This denomination of Chris- 
tians consider it to be their duty to abstain from 
blood, and from things strangled; considering the 
decree of the first council of Jerusalem to be still 
obligatory upon all Christians. The practice of 
washing each other's feet is also observed in obe- 
dience to what they eousider a literal and express 
injunction given by our Lord to his disciples and 
followers in all ages. They regard it as unlawful 
literally to lay up treasures on earth, aud.each mem- 
ber considers his property liable to be called for at 
any time to meet the wants of the poor, and the 
necessities of the church. They look upon a lot as 
sacred, and accordingly they disapprove of all lot- 
teries and games of chance. They make a weekly 
collection before the Lord’s Supper for the support 
of the poor and defraying other necessary expenses. 
The Glassites hold no communion or fellowship 
whatever with other churches. The Glassites are 
much fewer in number than they formerly were. 
According to the Jast census in 1851, their churches 
in Scotland amounted to only six, with a membership 
probably not exceeding in all 800. In England the 
number of Sandemanian churches reported by the 
Census officers was six, having in all probability not 
more than 700 members. 

GLAUCE, one of the NErEIDES (which see), and 
also one of the DANAIDES (which see). 

GLAUCUS, a sea-god, an attendant on NrEp- 
TUNE (which see). It was believed in ancient Greece 
that once every year this deity visited all the coasts 
and islands accompanied by sea-monsters. He was 
worshipped particularly by fishermen and sailors. 

GLEBE, church-land, or land belonging to a par- 
ish church. In the most general sense of the word, 
glebe is applicable to any land or ground belonging 
to any benefice, see, manor, or inheritance. In Scot- 
land, the law requires the glebe to extend to four 
acres of arable land, though it generally, in point 
of fact, exceeds that measure. Besides the arable 
glebe, most parish ministers in Scotland have a grass 
glebe sufficient for the support of a horse and two 
COWS. 

GLORIA IN EXCELSIS (Lat. glory on high), 
a name sometimes applied to the ANGELICAL Hymn 
(which see). 

GLORIA PATRI. 

GLOSS, a comment. 

GLOSSA ORDINARIA, the common exegetical 
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manual of the Middle ages. It consisted of short 
explanatory remarks, which Walafrid Strabo, abbot 
of Richenau, following for the most part his teacher 
Rabanus Maurus, compiled on the Sacred Scriptures. 
GNOSIMACHI (Gr. knowledge-haters), a sect 
which is said to have sprung up in the fourth cen- 
tury, headed by one Rhetorius, who maintained that 
the essence of Christianity consisted not in specula- 
tive doctrines, but in practical conduct. “But it 
may be a question,” as Neander well remarks, 
“whether there was ever a regularly constituted sect 
professing such indifference to doctrines; whether 
the fact ever amounted to anything more than this, 
that individuals at different times, and in different 
places, were led by the same opposition, and the 
same tendency of mind to entertain these views :— 
of which individuals Rhetorius may have been one.” 
GNOSTICS (Gr. gnosis, knowledge), the general 
name applied to various classes of heretics, which 
arose at an early period in the Christian church. The 
word from which their name is derived, had been pre- 
viously used in schools of philosophy, to denote a 
higher and esoteric science, unknown to the vulgar. 
As used by the Gnostics themselves, however, it was 
designed to express the superiority of their doctrines 
to those of the Pagans and the Jews, as well as to 
the popular views of Christianity. The systems of 
Gnosticism were various, all of them referable to two 
fixed historical centres, Syria and Egypt. Hence, 
there was a marked difference between the Syrian 
and the Alexandrian Gnosis, the former being char- 
acterized by a predominance of Dualism, the latter 
by a predominance of Pantheism. The combination 
of these two principles gave rise to Manicheism. 
The rise of the various Gnostic sects at so early a 
period in the history of the Christian church, is to be 
traced to the prevalence of a theoretical spirit which 
sought to solve all the great problems of religion by 
mere human speculation. The systems of thought 
which were thus to account for all difficulties, and to 
explain all mysteries, were themselves complicated 
in their nature, being composed of elements drawn 
from the Platonic philosophy, Jewish theology, and 
old Oriental theosophy. It is impossible even cur- 
sorily to examine Gnosticism in the diversified as- 
pects which it assumes, without being at almost 
every point reminded of the old religious systems of 
Asia, Parsism, Brahmanism, and Budhism. Nean- 
der thinks that the class to which the speculations 
of the Gnostics belong is that of Oriental Theoso- 
phists, and that eminent ecclesiastical historian still 
further remarks: “They differed radically from the 
thinkers of the West. They moved rather amidst 
intuitions and symbols than conceptions. Where the 
Western thinker would have framed to himself an 
abstract conception, there stood before the soul of 
the Gnostic a living appearance, a living personality 
in vivid intuition. The conception seemed to him to 
be a thing without life. In the eye of the Gnostic 
everything became hypostatized, which to the West- 
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ern thinker existed only as a conception. The 
image, and what the image represented, were, in the 
Gnostic’s mode of representation, often confounded 
together; so that the one could not be divided from 
the other. Hurried along, in spite of himself, from 
intuition to intuition, from image to image, by the 
ideas floating before or filling his mind, he was in no 
condition to evolve these ideas and place them in the 
clear light of consciousness. But if we take pains to 
sift out the fundamental thoughts lying undeveloped 
in their symbols, and to unfold them clearly to our 
consciousness, we shall see, gleaming through the 
surface, many ideas, which, though not understood by 
their contemporaries, were destined, in far later ages, 
to be seized upon once more, and to be more fully 
carried out by a science regenerated through the in- 
fluence of faith. Intuition, anticipating the lapse of 
ages, here grasped in an immediate way what the 
process of logical analysis was to master only after 
long and yarious wanderings beyond and short of the 
truth.” 

The principal questions to which the speculations 
of the Gnostics were directed had reference to the 
origin of creation; such as How the finite could be 
evolved from the infinite? How creation can be con- 
ceived to have a beginning? and more especially in 
this department of thought, How a purely spiritual 
Being could originate a material world and a perfect 
Being, a world which is characterized by many im- 
perfections? Whence have arisen the destructive 
powers of nature? What is the origin of moral evil? 
Such were some of the most important and intricate 
of those problems which the Guostics set themselves 
to solye, and for the satisfactory solution of which all 
their theories and hypothetical systems were princi- 
pally framed. 

Hence at the foundation of most of the Gnostic 
systems lies the idea of two different and opposite 
worlds, the one the region of light, the other of dark- 
ness; the one the region of purity, the other of sin; 
the one the region of happiness, the other of wretch- 
edness ; the one the region of immortality, the other 
of mortality. Now in this duality of worlds so dis- 
tinct, so diametrically opposite in their natures, it 
seems impossible to find a point of harmony so as to 
account for their creation by one Supreme, Perfect 
Being. To bridge over this apparently impassable 
gulf, the doctrine of EMANATIONS (which see) was 
borrowed from the Neo-Platonists. These emana- 
tions from the Divine essence were supposed to form 
a series which became less and less perfect in pro- 
portion as it was distant from the original source. 
The primary emanations were nearest in purity and 
perfection of character to the Divine essence from 
which they immediately sprung, thus giving rise to 
the superior world. Ataremoter point of the series, 
the diminution of perfection became more and more 
apparent, thus giving rise to the inferior world. This 
hypothesis was obviously framed upon the supposi- 
tion, that from the very first link in the chain im- 
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perfection began to be developed, which went on 
increasing progressively until at length imperfection 
became as it were the rule, and perfection the ex- 
ception. But on this theory it is plain that there 
must have been a link in the chain in which perfec- 
tion and imperfection were 7m equélibrio, neither hav- 
ing the preponderance. It is at this point that the 
DrMiurGE (which see) of the Gnosties is introduced, 
being the last emanation of the Pleroma, and the 
first persou of the inferior world. A theory of this 
kind was a libel upon creation, which it supposed be- 
longed not to the Supreme Being, but to an inferior 
being, who from his very nature was composed of 
perfection and imperfection in equal parts or pro- 
portions, 

The primal source of being, according to the chief 
Gnostic systems, was the ByrHos (which see), which 
like the BrauM (which see) of Hinduism was an in- 
visible, incomprehensible being, enjoying perfect and 
imperturbable quiescence, and from whom all emana- 
tions proceeded. This Supreme Being, and the ema- 
nations which composed the superior world, together 
formed the Pleroma or fulness of intelligences, 
which are called AZons (which see). These Avons 
varied in numbers in the different Gnostic systems, 
those of the Baszlidians amounting even to three 
hundred and sixty-five. 

Gnosticism in all its phases contains the element 
of a fall, extending not to man merely, but to the 
whole inferior world, which as the production of the 
Demiurge is necessarily degraded. This fall is in 
some of the systems intimately connected with 
Hylé or matter, which was believed to be essentially 
corrupt. This Platonic notion is found to character- 
ize the Alexandrian, as distinguished from the Syrian 
Gnosis. The mixture of matter with spirit, the im- 
prisonment of souls in material bodies, was regarded 
by this class of Gnosties as sufficiently accounting 
for the appearance of moral evil in the world. The 
Gnostic sects which originated in Syria, however, 
adopted a different theory, embodying in it the 
Dualism of the old Parsic or Zoroastrian system. 
It supposed two original kingdoms, the one of evil, 
the other of good, which encroaching gradually upon 
one another, gave rise to a mixture of the two oppo- 
site elements of good and evil. Thus the Alexan- 
drian Gnostics attempted a solution of the difficult 
question as to the origin of moral evil on a Monoistic 
hypothesis; while the Syrian Gnostics were equally 
confident of having found a solution in the invention 
of a Dualistie hypothesis. 

Intimately connected with the explanation which 
the Gnostics gave of ‘the fall, was their explanation 
of the recovery or redemption of man. ‘The work of 
the Demiurge, we have seen, was to originate evil, 
and therefore it was not possible that he could also 
be the originator of good. It was necessary that 
one of the higher intelligences or 44ons should de- 
scend from the superior to the inferior world, in 
order to teach man how he should find his way back 


to the bosom of the Pleroma. This Aon is Christ, 
the open enemy of the Demiurge, and the destroyer 
of his creation. In most of the systems the Divine 
emanation or AZon who became the Christ, took not 
a real, but only a seeming body, it being impossible 
in their view that a pure Aon should assume a cor- 
poreal body, which as being composed of Hylé or 
matter, was necessarily impure. And following out 
the same line of thought, they alleged the God or 
Jehovah of the Jews to be the Demiurge, and the 
law which he promulgated in the Old Testament to 
be inferior and imperfect, whereas the law which 
Christ promulgated in the New Testament was the 
expression of the mind of the Bythos or Unknown 
Father. Before the coming of Christ men were 
under the Demiurge of the Jews, an inferior deity, 
but since that period men have been under the Great 
God, who is essentially holy, and just, and good. 
Valentinus taught his followers that mankind might 
be divided into three classes: (1.) The Hylic, or those 
who were under the power of matter as their guid- 
ing principle. This is exemplified in Pagans. (2.) 
The Psychical, or those who are subject only to the 
Demiurge. This is instanced in the Jews. (3.) The 
Pneumatic or Spiritual, or those who seek to return 
into the Pleroma. This is manifested in true Chris- 
tians. Thus we learn, according to this Gnostic sys- 
tem, that the grand desire of man ought ever to be to 
rise from the Hylic or Psychical up to the class of 
the Spiritual, who alone shall find bliss in the bosom 
of the Pleroma. 

Such is a connected view of Gnosticism in its gen- 
eral fundamental principles, as it developed itself in 
the Christian church in the second and the earher 
part of the third century. The practical influence of 
this complicated philosophico-religious system is thus 
sketched by Neander: “ This difference between the 
Gnostic systems was one of great importance, both 
in a theoretical and a practical point of view. ‘The 
Gnostics of the first class, who looked upon the 
Demiurge as an organ of the supreme God, and his 
representative, the fashioner of nature according to 
his ideas, the guiding spring of the historical evolu- 
tion of God’s kingdom, might, consistently with their 
peculiar principles, expect to find the manifestation 
of the divine element in nature and in history. They 
were not necessarily driven to an unchristian hatred 
of the world. They could admit that the divine ele- 
ment might be revealed even in earthly relations; 
that everything of the earth was capable of being re- 
fined and ennobled by its influence. They could, 
therefore, be quite moderate in their ascetic notions, 
as we find the case actually to have been with regard 
to many of this class; although their notion of the 
hylé, continually tended to the practically mischie- 
vous result of tracing evil exclusively to the world of 
sense; and although their over-valuation of a con- 
templative Gnosis might easily prove unfavourable 
to the spirit of active charity. On the contrary, the 
other kind of Gnosis, which represented the Creator 
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of the world’ as a nature directly opposed to the 
supreme God and his higher system, would necessa- 
vily lead to a widely fanatical and morose hatred of 
the world, wholly at war with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. This expressed itself in two ways; among 
the nobler, and more sensible class, by an excessively 
rigid asceticism, by an anxious concern to shun all 
contact with the world—though to fashion and mould 
hat world constitutes a part of the Christian voca- 
tion. The morality, in this case, to make the best 
of it, could be only negative, only a preparatory step 
of purification in order to the contemplative state. 
But the same eccentric hatred of the world, coupled 
with pride and arrogance, might also lead to wild en- 
thusiasm and a bold contempt for all moral obliga- 
tions. The principle once started upon, that the 
whole of this world is the work of a finite, ungodlike 
spirit; that it is not susceptible of any revelation of 
divine things; that the loftier natures who belong to 
a far higher world, are here held in bondage; these 
Gnostics easily came to the conclusion, that every- 
thing external is a matter of perfect indifference to 
the inner man,—nothing of a loftier nature can there 
be expressed; the outward man may indulge in 
every lust, provided only that the tranquillity of the 
inner man is not thereby disturbed in its meditation. 
The most direct way of showing contempt and defi- 
ance of this wretched, hostile world was, not to allow 
the mind to be affected by it in any situation. Men 
should mortify sense by braving every lust, and still 
preserving the tranquillity of the mind unruffled. 
We must conquer lust by indulgence,—said these 
bold spirits—for it is no great thing for a man to ab- 
stain from lust who knows nothing about it by ex- 
perience. The greatness lies in not being overcome 
by it, when clasped in its embrace. Though the re- 
ports of enemies ought not to be used without great 
caution and distrust, and we should never forget that 
such witnesses were liable, by unfriendly inferences, 
or the misconstruction of terms, to impute to such 
sects a great deal that was false; yet the character- 
istic maxims quoted from their own lips, and the 
coincident testimony of such men as Irenzeus and 
Epiphanius, and of those still more unprejudiced and 
eareful inquirers, the Alexandrians, place it beyond 
all reasonable doubt, that they not merely expressed, 
but even practised, such principles of conduct. Be- 
sides, that enemy of Christianity, the Neo-Platonic 
philosopher, Porphyry, corroborates this testimony 
by citing from the mouth of these persons maxims 
of a similar import. ‘A little standing pool,’ said 
they, ‘may be defiled, when some impure substance 
drops into it; not so the ocean, which, conscious of 
its own immensity, admits everything. So little 
men are overcome by eating; but he who is an ocean 
of strength takes everything and is not defiled.’ Not 
only in the history of Christian sects of earlier and 
more recent times, but also among the sects of the 
Hindoos, and even among the rude islanders of 
Australia, instances may be found of such tenden- 
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cies which defied all moral obligations—tendencies 
that have arisen from speculative or mystical ele- 
ments, or it may be from some subjective caprice 
setting itself in opposition to all positive law. In 
the connection of the present period, the false striv- 
ing of the subjective spirit after emancipation, after 
breaking loose from all the bonds, holy or unholy, 
whereby the world had been hitherto kept together, 
is quite apparent. And this aim and tendency 
might seem to have found a point of union in that 
unshackling of the spirit, so radically different in its 
character, which Christianity brought along with it.” 

The peculiar opinions of the different Gnostic 
sects had of course a marked effect upon their views 
of Christian worship and ordinances. Some of them 
held that salvation rested simply on knowledge; and 
that the man who possessed knowledge needed no 
more. Hence they held that baptism and the Lord’s 
supper were altogether unnecessary. Others again, 
for example, the Marcosians, maintained a twofold 
baptism, the first or psychical baptism being adminis- 
tered in the name of Jesus the Messiah of the psy- 
chical natures, by which believers obtained the for- 
giveness of sin, and the hope of eternal life in the 
inferior kingdom of the Demiurge; the second, or 
pneumatic baptism, being administered in the name of 
the Christ from heaven, united with Jesus, whereby 
the spiritual nature attained to self-consciousness 
and to perfection, and entered into fellowship with 
the Pleroma. When these two species of baptism 
were dispensed two different formule of consecration 
were used, and in the case of pneumatic baptism, 
the person to whom the ordinance was administered 
was anointed not with oil, but with a costly balsam. 
The Marcosians also practised a peculiar ceremony, 
anointing the dead with this balsam mingled with 
water, and pronouncing a form of prayer. 

The special doctrines and practices of the different 


‘sects of Gnostics will be found under their separate 


heads, each of them being known by different names. 

GOD, the term used in the English language to 
denote the Supreme Being. The corresponding 
word in Latin is Deus, in Greek Theos, and in He- 
brew Elohim. Those who deny the existence of 
such a Being are called ATHEISTS (which see). 

The first question which regards God is that which 
concerns the fact of His existence—a fact which is 
sought to be established by writers on the subject, 
by two different modes of reasoning, the one being 
termed a priort, the other a posteriori, the one direct- 
ed to prove that God must be, and the other that 
He zs. These two different tracks of thought have 
uniformly been pursued by two different classes ot 
thinkers. The argument for the necessary existence 
of the Divine Being lies strictly within the domain 
of the abstract reasoner, while the argument from 
design to the designer, from the works to the work- 
man, belongs to the popular expositor of Natural 
Theology. 

The argument from necessity has been treated by 
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several writers of great ability and metaphysical 
acumen, of whom may be noticed Mr. Locke, Dr. 
Cudworth, Dr. Samuel Clarke, and Mr. Gillespie. 
The argument as conducted by Mr. Locke occurs in 
the tenth chapter of his fourth book of his Essay on 
the Human Understanding, and may be thus briefly 
stated: ‘“ Man knows that he himself is. He knows 
also that nothing cannot produce a being, and some- 
thing must therefore be eternal. That eternal being 
must be most powerful. And most knowing. And 
therefore God.” 

The a priori argument of Dr, Cudworth, as given 
in his Intellectual System, may be thus stated in 
his own words: “ Whatsoever is, or hath any kind 
of entity, doth either subsist by itself, or else is an 
attribute, affection, or mode of something that doth 
subsist by itself. or it is certain that there can be 
no mode, accident, or affection of nothing ; and, con- 
sequently, that nothing cannot be extended nor men- 
surable. But if space be neither the extension of 
body, nor yet of substance incorporeal, then must it 
of necessity be the extension of nothing, and the 
affection of nothing, and nothing must be measurable 
by yards and poles. We conclude, therefore, that 
from this very hypothesis of the Democritick and 
Epicurean atheists, that space is a nature distinct 
from body, and positively infinite, it follows unde- 
niably that there must be some incorporeal substance 
whose affection its extension is; and because there 
can be nothing infinite but only the Deity, that it is 
the infinite extension of our incorporeal Deity.” 

Dr. Clarke, whose argument is precisely similar 
to that of Dr. Cudworth, sets out in his reasoning 
from the fundamental propositions, Ehat something 
must have existed from all eternity, and that this 
something must have been a being independent and 
self-existent. Space and time, or as he calls it, 
duration, proves, he argues, the existence of some- 
thing whereof these are qualities, for they are not 
themselves substances, and he concludes the Deity 
must be the infinite being of whom they are qualities. 
Having, from these propositions, established in his 
view the existence of God, he deduces still further 
from these same propositions the whole qualities or 
attributes of God. 

It is interesting to observe the different phases 
wiuch the @ priort argument for the existence of a 
God assumes, in so far as the element or datum is 
concerned, from which it sets out as admitted on all 
hands to be indisputable. This datum is invari- 
ably some aspect or other of the notion of infinity. 
Proceeding on this fundamental notion, some of the 
ablest writers in the scholastic ages sought to estab- 
lish the existence of a God. Thus Anselm of Can- 
terbury reasons: “The fool may say in his heart : 
There is no God (Ps. xiv. 1.), but he thereby shows 
himself a fool, because he asserts something which is 
contradictory in itself. He has the idea of God i 
him, but denies its reality. But if God exists in 
idea, he must also exist in reality. Otherwise the real 
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God, whose existence we may comprehend, would be 
superior to the one who exists only in imagination. 
and consequently would be superior to the highest 
imaginable object, which is absurd; hence it follows, 
that that, beyond which nothing can be conceived to 
exist, really exists.” 

In the same category may be classed the argu 
ment of Des Cartes, which infers from the concep- 
tion of his existence the fact of his existence. It is 
thus stated by the philosopher himself : 

Proposition. —* The existence of God is known 
from the consideration of His nature alone.” 

Demonstration — To say that an attribute is con- 
tained in the nature, or in the concept of a thing, is 
the same as to say that this attribute is true of 
this thing, and that it may be affirmed to be in it.” 

“ But necessary existence is contained in the na- 
ture, or in the concept of God.” 

“ Hence it may with truth be said that necessary 
existence is in God, or that God exists.” 

The same argument Des Cartes still further ex- 
plains by an illustration: “Just as because, for ex- 
ample, the equality of its three angles to two right 
augles is necessarily comprised in the idea of a tri- 
angle, the mind is firmly persuaded that the three 
augles of a triangle are equal to two right angles; 
so, from its perceiving necessary and eternal existence 
to be comprised in the idea which it has of an all- 
perfect Being, it ought manifestly to conclude that 
this all-perfect Being exists.” Kant, taking up this 
illustration, thus exposes the fallacy of the Cartesian 
argument; “If Ido away with the predicate in an 
identical judgment, and I retain the subject—that is 
to say, do away with the equality of the three 
angles to two right angles, and yet retain the triangle. 
or do away with necessary existence, and yet retain 
the idea of an all-perfect Being—a contradiction 
arises. But if I annul the subject together with the 
predicate, then there arises no contradiction, for there 
is no more anything which could be contradicted. To 
assume a triangle, and yet to do away with the three 
angles of the same, is contradictory ; but to do away 
with the triangle together with its three angles is no 
contradiction. It is just the same with the concep- 
tion of an absolutely necessary being. If you do 
away with the existence of this, you thus do away 
with the thing itself, together with all its predicates 
in which case there can be no contradiction.” 

By far the most philosophical and thoroughly con- 
clusive exhibition of the a priori argument, however, 
is that which is given by Mr. Gillespie in his work 
entitled ‘The Necessary Existence of God. Ow 
limited space compels us to content ourselves with 
rapidly sketching the various steps of the lucid de- 
monstration of this able author, to whom the modern 
philosophical world owe a deep debt of obligation for 
having placed this difficult part of natural theology in 
a light so clear and convincing. Mr. Gillespie thus 
lays down the successive steps of his argument: 
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Prop. II. Infinity of Extension is neces- 
sarily indivisible. Corollary from Prop. LU. Infinity 
of Extension is necessarily immoveable. Prop. III. 
There is necessarily a Being of Infinity of Extension. 
Prop. IV. The Being of Infinity of Extension is 
necessarily of Unity and Simplicity. Sub. Prop. The 
Material Universe is finite in extension. Prop. V. 
There is necessarily but One Being of Infinity of 
Expansion.—Part 2. Prop. I. Infinity of Duration 
is necessarily existing. Prop. II. Infinity of Dura- 
tion is necessarily indivisible. Corollary from Prop. 
Il. Infinity of Duration is necessarily immoveable. 
Prop. HI. There is necessarily a Being of Infinity 
of Duration. Prop. IV. The Being of Infinity of 
Duration is necessarily, of Unity and Simplicity. 
Sub. Prop. The Material Universe is finite in dura- 
tion. Corollary from Sub. Prop. Every succession 
of substances is finite in duration. Prop. V. There 
is necessarily but one Being of Infinity of Duration. 
—Part 3. Prop. I. There is necessarily a Being of 
Infinity of Expansion and Infinity of Duration. 
Prop. II. The Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
Infinity of Duration is necessarily of unity and sim- 
plicity. 
Being of Infinity of Expansion and Infinity of Dura- 
tion. 

The second division of Mr. Gillespie’s argument 
goes to establish the attributes of this necessarily 
existing Being. The steps are as follows: Part 1. 
Prop. The simple, sole Being of Infinity of Expan- 
sion and of Duration is necessarily Intelligent and 
All-Knowing. Part 2. Prop. The simple, sole Being 
of Infinity of Expansion and of Duration who is All- 
knowing is necessarily All-Powerful. Part 3. Prop. 
The simple, sole Being of Infinity of Expansion and 
of Duration who is All-Knowing and All-Powerful 
is necessarily, entirely Free, 

The third division contains the single Prop., The 


Simple, Sole, Being of Infinity of Expansion and of. 


Duration, who is All-Knowing, All-Powerful, and 
entirely Free, is necessarily, completely Happy: 
and the Sub. Prop., The Simple, Sole Being of In- 
finity of Expansion and of Duration—who is All- 
Knowing, All-Powerful, entirely Free, and com- 
‘pletely Happy, is, necessarily, perfectly Good. 
Thus by a closely connected chain of reasoning does 
Mr. Gillespie conclusively establish the Necessary 
Existence of the Being and Attributes of God, on a 
basis much firmer than any on which it has ever 
before been made to rest. 

The a priori argument as stated by the Schoolmen 
too often involved vicious reasoning in a circle. As 
an instance we may adduce the argument as stated 
by Wesselius, following in the wake of Anselm: 
‘ The non-existence of God would involve that some- 
thing did not exist which necessarily must exist.” 
The same objection may with justice be alleged 
against the same argument as stated by Des Cartes, 
that in the very idea of God are contained such 
things as necessarily imply his existence, and neces- 
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sary texistence being admitted on all hands to belong 
to the idea of God, therefore, we may with as much 
truth affirm that God exists, as that all the angles ot 
a triangle are equal to two right angles. The en- 
tire force of this argument obviously rests on the as- 
sumption that the strongest evidence which we can 
have of the existence of anything, is a clear and dis- 
tinct perception of it in our minds. But the atheist 
will never for a moment admit that our idea of a 
God is a certain and irrefragable proof of the exist- 
ence of a God. We must start in the argument, as 
Mr. Gillespie does, from an admitted primary intui- 
tion or ultimate element of human consciousness, 
and such an intuition is found in the twofold notions 
of Space or Expansion, and Time or Duration. But 
to reason from our idea of God, to the actual exist- 
ence of God, “seems, to use the language of Dr. 
Clarke, “to extend only to the nominal idea or mere 
definition of a self-existent Being, and does not with 
a sufficiently evident connection refer and apply that 
general nominal idea, definition or notion, which we 
frame in our own mind, to any real particular being 
actually existing without us.” 

Another argument for the existence of God may 
be thus briefly stated. Something now exists, and 
therefore something must from all eternity have ex- 
isted. The truth of this proposition is indisputable, 
but in order to bring it to bear upon the existence of 
a God, it will be necessary to prove by a kind of 
exhaustive process, that the something which must 
have existed from eternity could be no other than 
God. The general proposition has been readily con- 
ceded by atheists both of ancient and of modern 
times, and for the indefinite word something they 
have substituted the universe, alleging it to be eter- 
nal. See ETERNITY oF THE WoRLD. But that. 
matter or the universe is not eternal might be proved 
in a variety of ways. Dr. Dick, in his Lectures on 
Theology, presents the proof in the following form : 
“Tfit has subsisted from eternity, it must have subsist- 
ed as it is; there being, on the hypothesis of atheists, 
no cause to produce a change, and a change being 
inconsistent with the idea of necessary existence. 
Hence we see, by the way, that matter cannot be 
that being which has existed from eternity. If it 
existed from eternity, it exists by necessity of nature. 
But it is an express contradiction to suppose that 
which exists necessarily, not to exist; and yet we 
are all sensible that there is no contradiction in sup- 
posing the non-existence of matter, for we can ail 
conceive it to be annihilated. It is a contradiction 
to suppose that which exists necessarily, to exist in 
any other state or form. But we can conceive mat- 
ter to be in motion or at rest ; and finding some parts 
of it in the one state, and some in the other, we con- 
clude that its existence is not necessary, but contin- 
gent. We can conceive it to be differently modified ; 
that it might have wanted some of its properties, and 
possessed others which do not belong to it; that the 
frame of the universe might have been different ; and 
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that in our system there might have been more or 
fewer planets, and these might have been attended 
with more or fewer satellites. But if the universe is 
self-existent, it must have always been as it now is. 
The sun must have always been the centre of this 
system, and the planets must have always described 
their orbits around him. There must have been eter- 
nal revolutions of Saturn and the Georgium Sidus, 
and eternal revolutions of the Earth and Mercury. 
Now, as these revolutions are performed in different 
times, and, on the supposition of their eternity, are 
all infinite in number, it follows that we have infi- 
nites which as infinites must be equal, but being 
made up of revolutions performed in unequal times, 
are unequal. But this is impossible, and the hypo- 
thesis from which it is deduced is absurd.” 

The @ posteriord argument for the existence of a 
God is founded on the admitted principle, that where 
design is apparent there must have been a designer. 
Now it is easy to show, that the world around us 
teems with proofs of intelligent design. Whether 
we look to the beautiful and complicated structure of 
the human body, or to the laws which regulate the 
processes of the human mind; whether we contem- 
plate the world of animated or inanimate matter, all 
proclaim the existence of a First Cause, possessed of 
intelligence and wisdom. In the early history of the 
human mind, the transition was rapid from the unin- 
telligible wonders of nature to the workings of a 
superior intelligence. All nature was spiritualized ; 
not only was there believed to be a soul in man, but 
in the plants, the animals, the very elements, nay, 
the world itself, so that even the abstract idealism of 
Fichté and Schelling arrives with all its laborious 
and mysterious efforts at nearly the same conclusions 
with the earliest exertions of human reason, those 
exertions which were the natural outgoings of man 
towards that exalted Being, in the knowledge of 
whom all his future knowledge could only find its 
consummation and its end. 

To disprove, if possible, the doctrine of Final 
Causes, Mr. Hume attempted to start a prior ques- 
tion as to the validity of such a mode of reasoning. 
We can only argue from design in his view, when 
we previously know something of the alleged De- 
signer, and what is the nature of the work that we 
are to expect at his hands. Thus from what we 
have learned of the capabilities of mind, we may 
safely reason from the nature of the work to the 
power and skill of the workman. But the universe, 
Mr. Hume alleges, is an effect so completely singu- 
lar, that we can draw no valid conclusion from it as 
to the wisdom and skill of the great Creator. Now 
in this course of reasoning there is an obvious fal- 
lacy. It proceeds upon the assumption that the ar- 
gument from Design involves far more than it 
actually does. From the limited extent of our men- 
tal constitution, we admit, that it is impossible for 
us to form any proper conception of infinite intelli- 
gence, but we can proceed so far at all events as to 
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recognize the traces of intelligence when they pre- 
sent themselves. This Mr. Hume readily concedes 
in reference to the works of man, but the singularity 
of this effect—the Universe—he holds to preclude 
all deduction from it. In many respects, however, 
the singularity of the Universe is of no consequence ; 
it has one thing in common with all other objects, 
that it bears marks of being an effect; and therefore 
by an original principle of our constitution we must 
refer it to a Cause. Though we may not know 
enough to declare what is the Design, the effect be- 
ing singular; we know enough at all events to re- 
cognize traces of a Design, and hence we argue a 
Designer. Now such traces are numberless and 
infinitely varied. They appear in the structure 
of the whole, and in the structure of its particular 
parts. And if one single evidence of design in a 
piece of human workmanship shows wisdom and 
skill in the workman, may we not conclude from the 
innumerable proofs of design which the universe 
presents, that the Being who formed it is wonderful 
in counsel, and excellent in working. 

In addition to the arguments for the existence of 
a God which we have now noticed, there are several 
others of a strictly subordinate character. Thus we 
may infer the existence of such a Being from the 
belief in His existence which has pervaded all ages 
and nations; from the order and regularity which 
prevail in the operations of nature, and the beneficial 
influences which arise from the moral arrangemients 
of the universe; and finally, we may infer the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being from the existence of 
miracles and prophecy, both of which attest the 
existence of a Being of omnipotence and omni- 
science, who is the Supreme Governor and Lord of 
the universe. 

Of the essential nature of God, strictly speaking, 
we can know nothing, and can form no adequate 
conception. “ Who can by searching find out God ?” 
But though we cannot describe or even know the 
essence of the Divine Being, we may understand the 
kind and qualities of that being which he possesses. 
He is a Spirit, an invisible being that understands and 
wills, but without material substance or bodily parts. 
Very little, however, is said in Scripture of the mode 
of the Divine existence, and the information which 
is conveyed upon the subject is of a merely negative 
kind, for while Jesus Christ describes God as a spi- 
rit, he explains the word in these terms, “A spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” Goce 
is made known to us in his revealed word chiefly by 
his attributes or perfections, which ought never to 
be conceived of as anything distinct from his being, 
or imagined ever to exist as separate from one an- 
other. ‘The Divine attributes or excellencies are 
sometimes divided into communicable or incommu- 
nicable perfections, the former being such as are 
capable in some measure of being possessed by his 
creatures, viz., wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth; the latter being such as belong 


to God alone, viz., infinity, eternity, and immuta- 
bility. At other times the Divine attributes are 
divided into natural and moral, the former including 
his greatness, power, wisdom, spirituality, infinity, 
eternity, and unchangeableness, being such as belong 
essentially and exclusively to the nature of God, 
constituting his incomprehensible essence; and the 
latter including his holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth, which together form the law of his nature, 
according to which he invariably acts and orders all 
things, and present in him a character which de- 
mands our supreme love and imitation. 

To know that God is, and to know, as far as we 
are capable of ascertaining, what He is, forms the 
highest of all knowledge worthy of the earnest and 
prayerful examination of every intelligent creature in 
the universe. 

GOD (Friends oF). See Frienps or Gop. 

GODFATHERS AND GODMOTHERS. 
SPONSORS. 

GODS (FatsE). See Ipots. 

GOEL. See Avencer or BLoop. 

GOGARD, the tree of life in the cosmogonic myth 
of the ancient Persians. Upon the authority of the 
Bundehesh, Kanne states that this tree resembled 
two human bodies placed in juxtaposition. 

GOKEI, long strips of white paper, emblems of 
the divine presence of the Camis (which see) among 
the Japanese. These symbols are found in all Ja- 
panese houses, kept in little portable mias. 

GOLDEN AGE, used to denote, in the ancient 
heathen mythology, the reign of SATURN (which 
see), when justice and innocence were supposed to 
have reigned throughout the earth, and the soil pro- 
duced what was necessary for the subsistence and 
enjoyment of mankind. From the circumstance of 
Saturn being coupled with the age of innocence, 
some have supposed him to be identical with Adam, 


See 


and the Golden Age to be descriptive of the purity: 


and felicity of Eden. 

GOLDEN LEGEND, a collection of the Lives 
ot the Saints, composed by John de Voragine, vicar- 
peneral of the Dominicans, and afterwards arch- 
bishop of Genoa, who died in A.D, 1298. For 
nearly two hundred years it maintained considerable 
reputation in the Romish church, but has since fallen 
into discredit. 

GOLDEN NUMBER. See Meronic Cycie. 

GOLDEN ROSE. In 1366, Pope Urban V. 
sent a golden rose to Joan, queen of Sicily, at the 
same time passing a decree that the Popes should 
consecrate one on the fourth Sunday in Lent every 
year. This golden rose is set in precious stones, 
and is often sent as a mark of peculiar affection from 
the Pope of Rome to crowned heads. A gift of this 
nature was sent from the reigning Pope, Pius IX., 
to Louis Napoleon III., Emperor of France. His 


Holiness blesses the rose in the apartment where the 
ornaments are kept, immediately before going to 
tear mass in his own chapel. 


Lhe blessing of the 
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rose is performed with frankincense, holy water, 
balm, and musk, mixed together. The benediction 
being ended, the Pope leaves the room, one of his 
privy chamberlains carrying the rose before him and 
laying it on a candlestick. Then a Cardinal Deacon 
presents it to his Holiness, who taking it in his left 
hand, proceeds onward to the chapel, blessing the 
faithful with his right hand uplifted along the whole 
line of way. After this the golden rose is returned 
to the Cardinal Deacon, who gives it to a clerk of 
the chamber by whom it is laid upon the altar. Mass 
being ended, his Holiness gives the rose to any one 
for whom he wishes to express peculiar favour. It 
is one of the most signal tokens of regard which is 
ever bestowed by the Pope in his sacred character. 

GOMARISTS, a name sometimes applied to the 
CALVINISTS (which see) in Holland in the seven- 
teenth century, after Gomarus, one of the most dis- 
tinguished among the Dutch divines, who opposed 
the Arminian party at the Synod of Dort. 

GOOD FRIDAY, the Friday in Passion Week, 
which probably was called by way of eminence Good 
Friday, because on that day our blessed Redeemer 
was believed to have obtained for his people all good 
things by his atoning death upon the cross. This 
day was observed in the ancient Christian church as 
a strict fast. ‘The customary acclamations and doxo- 
logies were omitted, and no music was allowed but 
of the most plaintive description. No bell was rung 
for Divine worship. on this day.. None bowed the 
knee in prayer, because by this ceremony the Jews 
reviled Jesus, as we are informed in Mat. xxvii. 29. 
Neither was the kiss of charity used on this day, 
because with a kiss Judas betrayed his Lord. ‘The 
sacramental elements were not consecrated on Good 
Friday, the altars were divested of their ornaments, 
and the Gospel of John was read because he was a 
faithful and true witness of our Lord’s passion. On 
Good Friday the ceremony is practised in the Church 
of Rome of unveiling and adoring the cross. (See 
Cross, ADORATION OF THE.) 

What follows the ceremony of adoring the cross as 
practised in the Sistine Chapel at Rome is thus de- 
scribed by an eye-witness: ““When the adoration 
was. concluded, the procession set out to the Pauline 
Chapel, to bring the host from the sepulchre in 
which it was deposited yesterday. 

“On arriving in the Pauline the Pope knelt and 
prayed, and the officiating Cardinal gave the key 
of the sepulchre to the Sacristan, who unlocked the 
door and took out the box containing the host. He 


| then took out the host, and placed it in the vessel 


formerly mentioned, and presented it to the Cardinal, 
who presented it to the Pope, who covered it with a 
corner of his mantle, and set out with the procession 
to carry it back to the Sistine Chapel. The choir 
sang during the procession the hymn, ‘ Vewilla Regis 
prodeunt, ‘The standards of the King come forth ;' 
and on the Pope’s entry into the chapel the verse, 
‘ O crua, ave, spes unica, ‘ Hail, O cross, our only hope. 
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“The Pope carries the host to the altar, where he 
delivers it to the officiating Cardinal, who transfers it 
from the chalice to a paten. Wine and water are 
poured into the chalice, and the Cardinal officiating 
performs the rest of the service of the mass, using 
the host which had been deposited in the sepulchre. 
The mass on this occasion, as on several others 
during holy week, is not performed exactly in the 
usual manner, several of the prayers and benedic- 
tions being omitted; and in taking the sacrament the 
Cardinal puts a portion of the host (which he divides 
into three parts) into the chalice with the wine, and 
swallows both together. What became of the other 
two portions I do not know. 

“In the afternoon the Tenebrae and Miserere are 
again performed; after which the Pope and Cardi- 
nals descend to St. Peter’s, to adore the three great 
relics. The Pope and Cardinals kneel in the great 
nave of the church, and the relies are exhibited from 
a balcony above the statue of St. Veronica. The 
height at which they are displayed is so great, that, 
though I have been present repeatedly, I could never 
distinguish anything more than that they were glit- 
tering caskets of crystal set in gold or silver, and 
sparkling with precious stones. They are said, and 
by Roman Catholics believed, to contain the three 
following treasures:—a part of the true cross, one 
half of the spear which pierced our Saviout’s side, 
and the Volto Santo, or holy countenance. — 

“The ceremony of the exhibition and adoration of 
these relics lasted about a quarter of an hour. The 
Pope and the Cardinals appeared to be praying while 
they knelt, but the whole was performed in silence. 
As soon as each Cardinal was satisfied, he rose from 
his knees and retired.” 

The Saxons were accustomied to call Good Friday 
by the name of Long Friday, probably because of 
the long fastings and services practised on that day. 

GOOD SONS (Tar ORDER OF), a congregation 
of religious of the third order of the Romish monks 
of St. Francis. It was founded in A.p. 1615 at 
Armantieres, a small town in Flanders, by five pious 
artisans who formed themselves into a small commu- 
nity, living in common, and wearing a black habit 
peculiar to themselves. In 1626 they embraced-the 
third rule of St. Francis. The order gradually made 
progress, and in 1670 it consisted of two congrega- 
tions, that of Lisle being added to that of Arman- 
tieres. Shortly after, a third was established in the 
diocese of St. Omer. Louis XIV. gave them the 
direction of various public hospitals. The order 
consisted of a number of families, each having a 
superior, a vicar, and three counsellors. They prac- 
tised great austerity, and used the discipline of the 
scourge three times a-week, 

GOOD WORKS. See Works (Goon). 

GOODS (Community oF), See COMMUNITY oF 
Goops. 

GORGONS, fabulous monsters in ancient heathen 
mythology. Homer speaks of only one, but Hesiod 
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mentions three, whose names were Stheino, Euryale, 
and Medusa. Larlier traditions assign them a resi- 
dence in the Western Ocean, but later give them a 
dwelling-place in Libya. 

GOSAINS, or Goswami, the priests of Eklinga 
in Rajast’han. They all wear the distinguishing 
mark of the faith of Shiva, which is a crescent on 
the forehead. Their hair is braided, and forms a 
species of tiara round the head, which is frequently 
adorned with a chaplet of the lotus-seed. Like the 
other ascetics, they distigure their bodies with ashes, 
and wear garments of a deep orange colour. They 
bury their dead in a sitting posture, and the tumuli 
which are erected over them are generally of a coni- 
cal form. It is not uncommon to find Gosains, who 
have made a vow of celibacy, following secular pur- 
suits, such as the mercantile and military profes- 
sions. The mercantile Gosains are among the rich- 
est merchants in India. In regard to those who 
enter the army, Colonel Tod, in his ‘ Annals of Ra- 
jast’han,’ tells us, that “the Gosains who profess 
arms, partake of the character of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. They live in monasteries 
scattered over the country, possess lands, and beg 
or serve for pay when called upon. <As defensive 
soldiers they are good.” 

GOSPELS, the name given to the narratives of 
the history of our blessed Lord as written by the 
four Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
The word Gospel is Saxon, and denotes good saying, 
probably from the glad news of salvation which the 
Gospels contain. The Christian church never ac- 
knowledged any more than the four Gospels as cano- 
nical; but no sooner were they generally recognized 
as of Divine authority, than heretics who had devi- 
ated from the truth of God, began to support their 
doctrines by resorting to the expedient of forging 
gospels under the name of some of the apostles, or 
even of our Lord himself, taking care to embody 
their own peculiar tenets in these spurious produc- 
tions. Irenzeus, in the second century, mentions 
that the Gnostics hada large number of such apo- 
eryphal writings; and in the following century their 
number was greatly increased. Many of these books 
have passed into oblivion, and a collection of those 
which are still extant was embodied by Fabricius in 
the beginning of last century in his Codex Apocry- 
phus Novi Testamenti. From these corrupt Gospels 
Mohammed seems to have derived the limited infor-. 
mation which he possessed concerning the life of 
Christ ; and the Oriental legends in general concern- 
ing our Lord are all drawn from apocryphal sources. 
See APocRYPHA. That these works are not to be 


received as genuine, is plain not only from their vast 
inferiority to the canonical gospels, but still more 
decidedly from the fact that they were not recognized 
by the Fathers. 

The Gospels form, along with the Acts of the 
Apostles, that portion of the New Testament which 
The purpose which the four 


is strictly historical. 
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writers of these Gospels seem to have in view is ob- 
vious from the whole structure of their writings. 
There are no marks of an intention on the part of 
any of the Evangelists to give to their narratives a 
regular chronological order, but rather to present to 
the reader such a body of well-authenticated facts in 
reference to the life, ministry, and sufferings of Christ, 
as might exhibit the nature, and afford sufficient 
proof of the truth of Christianity. Adopting this as 
the explanation of the purpose of the writers, we get 
rid of the difficulties with which the authors of Har- 
monies of the Gospels have had to contend. These 
Harmonies may be reduced to two classes; the first 
being that which supposes all the four Evangelists 
to have adhered in their narratives to the order of 
time; and the second that which adopts one of the 
Evangelists as the standard in point of chronological 
order to which the order of events in the other Gos- 
pels must be adjusted. It is difficult, however, im- 
plicitly to accept either of these hypotheses, but the 
preferable plan seems to be to fall back upon the 
solution of the matter adopted by Bengel and Mi- 
chaelis, which, while it does not wholly lose sight of 
the chronological arrangement, keeps chiefly in view 
the great end or purpose for which the Gospels were 
composed. This purpose is very clearly stated by 
one at least of the Evangelists. Thus John xx. 30, 
31, asserts in express terms that the purpose of his 
writing was to make such a selection of facts as 
might be good ground of faith in the divine mission 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God. “ And many other 
signs truly did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book: but these are 
written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through his name.” 

It is well worthy of remark, that while the great 
general purpose which the four Evangelists had in 


view was the same, the execution of this purpose has . 


in it such variety as might be expected in the works 
of independent writers. Thus, besides the pecultari- 
ties of style belonging to each of the Evangelists, 
they have also each of them something peculiar in 
both the selection and statement of the events in the 
life of Jesus. The diversities which have thus arisen 
in the Gospel narratives have been eagerly seized 
npon by modern infidels, more especially by Strauss 
in his Das Leben Jesu, as constituting discrepancies 
so serious as to aftect, if not entirely to destroy, our 
belief in the genuineness and truth of the Gospels 
themselves, and thus to uproct our confidence in the 
truth of Christianity. To ward off such assaults as 
those made by Strauss and other infidel writers of 
the same class, it has been usual either to deny the 
existence of the diversities alleged, or to make an 
attempt at doing away with them by reconciling the 
Gospel narratives with each other. That apparent 
diversities exist in the statements of the four Evan- 
eelists, we admit, but before endeavouring to recon- 


cile them, a question arises, the solution of which 


may go far, in every unprejudiced mind, towards 
the reconciliation, which is: Whence do such diver- 
sities arise? To this important question Mr. Gil- 
lespie has addressed himself with great ability and 
power in his recent work, entitled ‘The Truth of 
the Evangelical History of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
proved in opposition to Dr. D. F. Strauss.’ In the 
First Part of this Treatise—the only Part yet pub- 
lished—and which, treating as it dues of the dis- 
tinctive designs of the Four Evangelists, is com- 
plete in itself—Mr. Gillespie alleges, “The de- 
sign will throw light on the event recorded: while 
at the same time the event will give evidence of, 
while it illustrates the design.” The special ob- 
ject of each of the Eyanigelists is thus stated by Mr. 
Gillespie : ‘ 

“. Matthew.—The great special object of Mat- 
thew is, to prove the Messiahship of Jesus, or that 
Jesus is the Messiah promised to the Jews: in other 
words, to evince from the Old Testament Scriptures, 
or in conformity with them, taken in conjunetion 
with the events in the life of Jesus, that ‘this is 
Jesus, the king of the Jews.’ As a matter of 
course, therefore, Matthew’s Gospel is primarily for 
Jews: First, for the Jews of that day, and, secondly, 
for those of all subsequent times. And as evidence 
that those, who would attain to Matthew’s end, must 
use Matthew's means, it is to be noted that persons 
seeking to convert Jews, or Jewish-minded persons, 
of the present day to Christianity, pursue no other 
course than seeking to show, fom the Old Scrip- 
tures, that they testify of Jesus—the very course 
pursued by Matthew. 

“2. Mark.—The chief special design of Mark is, 
to set forth and prove, that Jesus was a divinely 
commissioned teacher ;-Mark’s medium of proof be- 
ing the miracles wrought, and not the fact of Jesus’s 
Messiahship. Mark’s history was, therefore, prima- 
rily intended for the benefit of Gentile readers, of 
that age, in the first place, and, in the second, of all 
subsequent ages. And those who have had to do 
with Gentiles, since Mark, must begin their method 
for conversion to the faith of Jesus where Mark be- 
gan, namely, with setting forth and proving the 
miracles of Jesus. It is to be noted, that the second 
Evangelist proved, by setting forth, with all the cir- 
cumstances of time, and place, and person, the mira- 
culous events he records. For he wrote so near the 
times of which he treats, that any, thinking it worth 
their while, could verify his account on the spot, by 
an investigation of the fact-basis of the so recent 
tradition. 

“3. Luke.—The great special purpose of Luke can- 
not be so easily stated in few words: however, Luke’s 
great purpose has relation to the development of the 
humanity, or human nature, of that Jesus who, born 
of Mary, had however been conceived by the Holy 
Ghost. Luke’s purpose is, to detail the history of 
Jesus, as ‘the seed of the woman,’ with a constant 
eye to the private or personal aspect of the man. 
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“4, John.—In the last place, John has, for his 
peculiar object, the exhibition of the nature, or per- 
sonal character, of the Divine Logos, together with 
his character and offices, being incarnate: His na- 
ture, as the only begotten, or proper, Son of God: 
his character and offices, as that true Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world. 

“Thus, if these views be correct, it will be found, 
that Matthew is to be so far opposed to Mark, and 
Luke to John; besides other oppositions which I do 
not touch on at present. Matthew’s great idea will 
be the proof of the Messiahship; Mark’s the proof 
of a Divine commission: while Luke, being con- 
trasted so far with John, will dwell on the develop- 
ment of the humanity; as John will delight, and 
expatiate, in the contemplation of the Divine glory 
of the common Saviour.” ; 

There can be little doubt that proceeding on the 
great principle thus laid down, Mr. Gillespie will 
throw much additional light on the diiierences and 
seeming discrepancies which exist in the Evangeli- 
cal narratives. This indeed seems to be the right 
direction which speculation ought to pursue if it is 
ever to solve the difficulties referred to. 

In the ancient Christian church the utmost respect 
was paid by the audience to the reading of the Gos- 
pels, which took place at the right hand of the altar, 
both the reader and the people standing. Cyprian 
represents this as having been the uniform practice 
in Africa. The Apostolical Constitutions recommend 
both the clergy and the people to stand during the 
reading of the Gospels. It was a general rule of the 
ancient church that the hearers sat during the ordi- 
nary reading of the Scriptures, and rose when the 
Gospels were read. If in the course of delivering a 
sermon the preacher introduced a passage from the 
Gospels the assembly immediately stood up—a cus- 
tom. which is thus explained by Chrysostom. “If 
the letters of a king are read in the theatre with 
great silence, much more ought we to compose our- 
selves and reverently to arise and listen when the 
letters, not of an earthly king, but of the Lord of 
angels, are read to us.” Jerome is the first who men- 
tions the custom of burning lighted candles in the 
Kastern church, though not in the Western, when the 
Gospels were read. No other ancient writer makes 
reference to this practice. In some churches, on par- 
ticular solemn occasions, as for instance, on the an- 
niversary of our Lord’s passion, three or four lessons 
were read out of the Gospels on the same day. ‘This 
custom prevailed particularly in the French churches. 
Tn the time of Justinian oaths were taken with the 
four Gospels in the hand, and special reference was 
made to them in the form of the oath. The practice 
was also common in the early Christian church in 
the ordination of a bishop, for two bishops to hold 
the hook of the Gospels over his head. The cere- 
mony of laying the Gospels upon the head of the 
bishop when about to be ordained, seems to have 
Geen in use in all churches. 


GOSPELLER, a name applied to the priest in 
the Church of England, who reads the Gospel in the 
Communion Service, standing at the north side of 
the altar. In some cathedrals one of the clergy is 
specially appointed to perform this duty, and accord- 
ingly receives the name corresponding to it. 

GOSPELLERS, a term of reproach applied both 
before and at the time of the Reformation, to those 
who encouraged the circulation of the Scriptures, 
and adhered strictly to the doctrines of the gospel in 
opposition to the traditions of the church. 

GOSSIP, a word familiarly used in England to de- 
note a sponsor for an infant in baptism. See SPon- 
SORS. 

GOTHS (CaRIstIANITY AMONG THE). The 
Goths constituted a large portion of the Germanic 
family of nations, and occupied a considerable dis- 
trict of country, first on the coast of the Baltic, and 
afterwards of the Black Sea. Their religion was of 
a strictly Pagan character, but having been actively 
engaged along with other wild tribes in incursions 
upon the Roman empire, in the course of the third 
century they gradually imbibed the Christian faith, 
which before this time was extensively received 
throughout the whole empire. By Sozomen, in par- 
ticular, we are informed, that among the captives 
who were carried away by the Goths after an incur- 
sion into Thrace and Asia Minor, there were Chiris- 
tian priests whose holy life and heavenly doctrines 
induced their barbarian masters to relinquish the 
worship of their own gods, and to form themselves 
into churches under the guidance of the new pastors 
who had been brought among them. Additional 
teachers were sent for, and by their diligence and 
zeal Christianity was rapidly diffused among tribes 
who, until that time, had been characterized by the 
most barbarous and savage manners. No better evi- 
dence could be adduced of the success which attended 
the labours of these Christian teachers than the fact 
that among those who subscribed the decrees of the 
Nicene Council, A. D. 325, is to be found the name 
of Theophilus, bishop of the Goths. 

Descended from the Roman captives, to whom under 
God the Goths owed their knowledge of Christianity, 
was the celebrated Ulphilas, who, by his translation of 
the Scriptures into their native tongue, did much for 
the promotion of the Christian cause among the 
Gothic tribes. his illustrious man, who was by 
birth a Cappadocian, rose to the dignity of a bishop 
of the Mceso-Goths, and took his seat as a member 
of the Council of Constantinople a.p. 349. He is 
said to have invented a Gothic alphabet similar to 
the Greek, and animated by the spirit as he has been 
called by the name of the apostle of the Goths, he 
devoted himself to the benevolent work of translat- 
ing the Scriptures from the Greek into the Gothic 
language. The manuscript of this work still exists 
under the name of the CopEx ARGENTEUS (which 
see), from its being written on vellum in letters of 
silver. Some doubt exists as to the precise time 
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when Ulphilas lived and laboured. It is probable, 
however, that he exercised the office of a bishop 
among the Goths in the time of Constantine, and 
until near the end of the reign of the Emperor Va- 
lens. In the course of that lengthened period, he 
conducted on several occasions the most important 
negotiations between the Goths and the Roman Em- 
perors; and so beneficial were his services in the 
capacity of mediator between the contending parties, 
that Philostorgius, says Constantine, was accustomed 
to call him the Moses of his time. For a long time, 
Ulphilas adhered to the Nicene doctrines in regard 
to the Person of Christ, but at a later period of his 
life he seems to have been prevailed upon to adopt 
Arian views. 

The Goths were divided into two great tribes or 
nations, the western or Visigoths, and the eastern or 
Ostrogoths; both of which were often engaged in 
mutual hostilities. To the former class Ulphilas 
belonged, and when he sought therefore to diffuse 
Christianity among the rival tribes, a spirit of violent 
opposition was manifested, and persecution broke 
forth with such severity that many of the Christians, 
even of those who held Arian opinions, died as mar- 
tyrs in the Christian cause. By this means the gos- 
pel spread extensively among the Goths. 

One of the most zealous in labouring for the con- 
version of the Gothic tribes was the great Chrysos- 
tom, who, while patriarch of Constantinople, set 
apart a particular church in that city for the reli- 
gious worship of the Goths, the Bible being there 
read in the Gothic translation, and discourses preach- 
ed by Gothic clergymen in the language of their 
country. ‘To promote the conversion of these bar- 
barous tribes, he adopted the wise expedient of hav- 
ing native missionaries trained, who, he very properly 
supposed, would be more successful than others in 
labouring among their own people. In connection 
with this subject, we may quote an interesting inci- 
dent related by Neander: “On a certain Sunday, in 
the year 398 or 399, after causing divine worship to 
be celebrated, the Bible to be read, and a discourse 
to be preached, by Gothic ecclesiastics, in the Gothic 
tongue, to the great surprise, no doubt, of the refined 
Byzantians in the assembly, who looked down upon 
the Goths as barbarians, he (Chrysostom) took advan- 
tage of this remarkable scene to point out to them, in 
the example before their own eyes, the transforming 
and plastic power of Christianity over the entire human 
nature, and to enlist their sympathies in the cause 
of the mission. He delivered a discourse, which has 
come down to us, full of a divine eloquence, on the 
might of the gospel, and the plan of God in the edu- 
cation of mankind, Among other things he remarks, 
quoting the passage in Isa. lxv. 25: ‘“'The wolf and 
the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall eat 
straw like the bullock.” ‘he prophet is not speak- 
ing here of lions and lambs, but predicting to us 
that, subdued by the power of the divine doctrine, 
the brutal sense of rude men should be transformed 
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to such gentleness of spirit, that they should unite 
together in one and the same community with the 
mildest. And this have you witnessed to-day—the 
most savage race of men standing together with the 
lambs of the church—one pasture, one fold for all—one 
table set before all.’ This may refer either to the 
common participation in the sacred word, which had 
been presented first in the Gothic and then in the 
Greek language, or to the common participation in 
the communion.” 

In the fifth century, Christianity was not merely 
extensively known among the Goths, but their 
clergy made the Christian Scriptures a subject of 
special study. Hence the learned Jerome, while re- 
siding at Bethlehem A.p. 403, was not a little as- 
tonished at receiving from two Goths a letter in re- 
ference to certain discrepancies which they had 
observed between the vulgar Latin and the Alexan- 
drian version of the Psalms. ‘This of itself was a 
satisfactory proof that both Christianity and Chris- 
tian culture had already made extensive progress 
among a people who, at a comparatively recent 
period, had emerged from a state of barbarism. Nay, 
even among those Gothic tribes who were still 
blinded by Pagan superstition, such was the civiliz- 
ing influence of Christianity, that when Alaric, who 
commanded the army of the Visigoths, poured down 
with his immense hordes upon the Roman territory, 
and took possession even of Rome itself, they re- 
spected the Christian churches, and spared them 
amid the almost universal devastation. Not a stone 
of the sacred buildings was injured, and those who 
had taken refuge in the churches from the fury of the 
Pagan invaders, found there a safe and secure asy- 
lum. ‘The intermixture of the conquerors and the 
conquered was highly beneficial to the Goths in 
many respects. Thus we find a Goth, by name Jor- 
nandes, writing in the Greek language a history of 


his country from the earliest times down to A.D. 


552. The appearance at so early a period of such 
a work by the native of a recently barbarous tribe 
shows that the civilizing, if not the converting, in- 
fluences of Christianity were deeply and widely felt. 

GOVIND SINHIS, a sect belonging to the Sikh 
community in India. They are the professed fol- 
lowers of Guru Govind, the tenth teacher in succes- 
sion from Ndnak, the apostle of the Sikhs, and we 
are told that he flourished at the close of the seven- 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Totally unlike the doctrines of Nd&nak, those of Go- 
vind are of a worldly and warlike spirit. He ordered 
his adherents to allow their hair and beards to grow, 
and to wear blue garments; he permitted them to 
eat all kinds of flesh except that of kine, and he 
threw open his faith and cause to all of whatsoever 
caste, who were willing to abandon Hinduism or Is- 
lamism, and to join an armed fraternity who devoted 
themselves to a life of plunder. It was then only 
t] at the Sikhs became a people, and were separated 


| from their Indian countrymen in political constitu- 
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tion as well as religious tenets. At the same time | lished, was near to Grandmont in the territory of Li- 


the Sikhs are still to a certain extent Hindus; they 
worship the deities of the Hindus, and celebrate all 
their festivals; they derive their legends and litera- 
ture from the same source, and pay great veneration to 
the Brahmanas. The impress of their origin is still 
therefore strongly retained, notwithstanding their 
rejection of caste, and their substituting the sacred 
compilation of Guru Govind for the Vedas and Pu- 
ranas of the Hindu system. 

GRAAL, the holy vessel or St. Graal, as it is 
sometimes called, supposed by the Romanists to 
have been the vessel in which the paschal lamb was 
placed at our Saviour’s last supper. 

GRACE (CONTROVERSIES UPON). 
TINIANS, CALVINISTS. 

GRACES, three goddesses among the ancient 
Greeks and Romans who were said to be personifica~ 
tions of grace and beauty. By some they have been 
accounted daughters of Zeus, by others of Apollo, and 
by others of Dionysus. (See CuAris.) Their names, 
according to Hesiod, were Euphrosyne, Aglaia, and 
Thalia. They were generally considered as attend- 
ants on other divinities, and as contributing to the 
promotion of gracefulness, elegance, sociality, and 
cheerfulness, both among gods and men. ‘The Fine 
Arts, Poetry and Music were accounted their special 
favourites. 

GRADIVUS, asurname of Mars, under which he 
had a temple outside the Porta Capena on the Ap- 
pian Road. Numa is said to have appointed twelve 
Salii as priests of this god to attend on his temple. 

GRADUAL. The antiphonary which, before the 
Reformation, supplied the anthems or verses for the 
beginning of the Communion, the Offertory, &c. was 
often called the Gradual, because some of the an- 
thems were chanted on the steps (Lat. gradus), of 
the awnbo or reading desk. 

GRADUAL PSALMS, a name given to the fif- 
teen psalms reaching from the exx. to exxxiv., which 
are also called Songs of the Steps or Degrees, be- 
cause they were sung when the Jews came up either 
to worship in Jerusalem at the annual festivals, or 
perhaps from the Babylonish captivity. Some have 
supposed that the epithet gradual (Lat. gradus, a 
step), was applied to these Psalms because they were 
sung by the Jewish companies in ascending to Jeru- 
salem by a steep rocky ascent, or in ascending the 
flight of steps which led to the temple. 

GRAZE (Gr. the old women), daughters of Phor- 
cys, and believed to have been sea-goddesses in the 
ancient heathen mythology, and personifications of 
the white foam of the sea. 

GRAMMA (Gr. writing), a name applied by some 
early Christian writers to the AposTLES’ CREED 
(which see) as being appointed to be committed to 
memory by the catechumens. 

GRANDIMONTANS (ORDER OF), a coramunity 
of Romish monks, which derived its name from the 
cireumstance that Muret, where they were first estab- 


See AuUGUS- 


moges. This order was founded by Stephen of Thiers, 
a nobleman of Auvergne, who obtained permission 
from Gregory VII. in A.D. 1073, to institute a new spe- 
cies of monastic discipline. The rule drawn up for their 
guidance was of a very severe character. It inculcat- 
ed poverty and obedience as first principles ; prohibit- 
ed the monks from possessing land beyond the bounds 
of the monastery ; denied the use of animal food even 
to the sick, and to remove all temptation prevented 
the keeping of cattle. Silence was enjoined upon 
the inmates of the monastery, and they were strictly 
forbidden to converse with females. The care and 
management of the temporal affairs of the commu- 
nity were intrusted to the lay brethren, while the 
clerical brethren were required exclusively to devote 
themselves to spiritual matters. For a time the Or- 
der maintained a considerable reputation for sanctity 
and strictness of discipline; but in consequence of 
internal dissensions it at length fell into disrepute. 
GRATIANI DECRETUM. See DEcRETISTS. 
GRAVE (EXAMINATION OF THE). See DEAD 
(EXAMINATION OF THE). 
GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY. See MyrHonoey. 
GREEK CHURCH. This church, which takes 
to itself the name of the Catholic and Apostolic Ori- 
ental Church, is the most ancient of existing Chris- 
tian churches. It was the special command of 
Christ to his disciples, that they should “ go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
adding these words, “beginning at Jerusalem.” The 
church of Jerusalem then was the mother of Chris- 
tian churches. There the apostles remained until 
the promise of the Father had been fulfilled in the 
marvellous outpouring of the Spirit on the day of 
Pentecost. No sooner had they been fully prepared 
for their work by the extraordinary communication 
of spiritual gifts, than a persecution haying arisen 
they were scattered abroad, and travelled as far as 
Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, and it is ex- 
pressly said, that there were some among them who 
“spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Je- 
sus.” Paul and Barnabas spent a year in Antioch, 
and there the disciples were first called Christians. 
Thence the apostles passed through Asia Minor into 
Europe. By the arrangements of Divine Providence, 
Paul was carried a prisoner to Rome, where he 
dwelt two whole years in his own hired house, and 
received all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things which 
concern the Lord Jesus Christ. In the meantime 
Christianity was making progress in many countries, 
and among other places a church was founded in 
Alexandria. Flourishing churches were planted both 
in the East and in the West; and at as early a 
period as the second century a dispute arose between 
the Eastern and Western churches in reference to 
the observance of EasrrrR (which see). This con- 
troversy was conducted with considerable warmth 
on both sides, and a difference of opinion as to the 
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time of the observance of this sacred season forms one 
of the marks of distinction between the two churches, 

In the fourth century another point of controversy 
was started between the churches of the Hast and 
the West. The establishment of Christianity as the 
recognized religion of the Roman Empire by Con- 
Stantine the Great formed an important era in the 
history of the Christian church. In A. pb. 324, the 
Einperor founded the new capital of his dominions 
Byzantium or Constantinople. The bishop of Rome, 
the old capital of the empire, and the bishop of Con- 
stantinople, the new capital, began to contend for 
precedence. In the second General Council, the 
bishop of Constantinople was assigned a place next 
to the bishop of Rome, and by a decree of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, they were both declared to be of 
equal rank. At the close of the sixth century the 
contest for supremacy raged with greater severity 
than at any former period. The bishop of Constan- 
tinople not only claimed to exercise unrivalled do- 
minion over the churches of the East, but maintained 
his own dignity to be equal to that of the bishop of 
Rome. Gregory the Great took an active part in 


- resisting this claim; and John, the Faster, bishop of 


Constantinople, having assumed the title of universal 
bishop, Gregory, naturally supposing that his rival 
meant to assert supremacy over the whole Christian 
churches, opposed his pretensions with the utmost 
veliemence, denouncing the title as blasphemous and 
antichristian. The patriarch John, however, still 
continued to urge his claim, and having soon after- 
wards been removed by death, his successor Cynacus 
adopted the same pompous title as his predecessor. 
And it is not a little remarkable that the same title 
of Universal Bishop, which had been so loudly de- 
aounced by Gregory when assumed by his rival of 
Constantinople, was actually adopted by his own 
successor Boniface when conferred upon him by the 
Emperor Phocas. 

For a long period a spirit of secret animosity pre- 
vailed between the Hastern and the Western churches. 
At length in the eighth century this hostile feeling 
found vent for itself in the keen controversy which 
ensued on the subject of image-worship. The Em- 
peror Leo the Isaurian commenced the dispute by 
openly denouncing the use of images in Christian 
churches as unlawful and idolatrous. All who sup- 
ported this view of the question were termed Lcono- 
clasts or Image-Breakers. Pope Gregory the Second 
commenced a persecution of those who remonstrated 
against image-worship. From religious differences 
arose political commotions, which continued to rage 
for years; and although the Greek Emperor Con- 
stantine VI. and his mother Irene restored the use 
of images, the division between the Kastern and the 
Western churches on this subject became decisive 
and marked. The last General Council in which the 
churches of the East and West were united, was the 
Second Council of Nice, held A. pb. 787, which the 
Eastern churches refuse to account cecumenical. 


In the course of the controversy on image-wor- 
ship, another question arose which referred to the 
abstruse theological point connected with the consti- 
tution of the Person of the Holy Spirit, whether he 
proceeded from the Father only, or from the Father 
and the Son. It would appear that either in the 
fifth or sixth century the Spanish church had intro- 
duced into the Constantinopolitan creed the words 
FILIOQUE (which see), “and from the Son.” It is 
not improbable that this alteration in the creed may 
have originated in a desire to oppose the Arian doc- 
trine, which denied the identity of nature between 
the Father and the Son. But from whatever motive 
it may have arisen, the change was adopted by the 
churches of France and Germany. The Greek 
churches, however, refused to recognize the addi- 
tional jiliogue, aceusing the Western churches of 
heresy on this point, while they in their tum main- 
tained the change to be consistent with strict or 
thodoxy. This addition to the creed still forms a 
distinctive ground of separation between the two 
churches. 

The hostility which thus existed between the East 
and West was much augmented by an event which 
took place in the ninth century, the Emperor Mi- 
chael having deposed Ignatius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, and substituted a layman in his room. In 
861, this step on the part of the Emperor was sanc- 
tioned by a large synod of divines, at which the 
papal legates were present, and gave their vote in its 
favour. Pope Nicholas, however, the following year 
summoned a council at Rome, which excommunicat- 
ed Photius and his adherents, they in their turn ex- 
communicating the Pope, and accusing him of heresy. 
The dispute lasted for a considerable period, widen- 
ing the breach still more between the Hastern aud 
the Western churches. 

In the eleventh century Michael Cellularius, patri- 


‘arch of Constantinople, revived in all their strength 


the accusations which had been so often made against 
the doctrines and practices of the Romish church, 
complaining more especially that in the celebration 
of the eucharist the Romanists made use of unlea- 
yened bread. The Pope, indignant at the conduct of 
Cellularius, forthwith issued against him a sentence 
of excommunication. ‘Through the influence of the 
Emperor a reconciliation was attempted, but the ne- 
gotiations were altogether fruitless, and at length, by 
a solemn written anathema which was placed on the 
great altar of St. Sophia, Cellularius and all his ad- 
herents were cut off from the fellowship of Rome. 
The whole Eastern church was thus virtually excom- 


municated; and the Greek and Roman churches. 


continue to this day in a state of complete separa- 
tion from each other. 

At various intervals endeavours have been made, 
but without success, to effect a reunion of the East- 
erm and Western churches. One of the most noted 
of these attempts was that which originated with the 
Greek Emperor, Michael Palzeologus, instigated in 
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all probability chiefly by political motives. Under 
his sanction the representatives of the contending 
parties met at Lyons A.D. 1274, and a show of har- 
mony was restored, which led only to a temporary 
compact between the Pope on the one side, and the 
Emperor on the other, without effecting a reconcilia- 
tion of the two churches. Again in the fifteenth 
century another effort of a similar kind was made by 
John Palzologus, which produced only partial and 
temporary results, without contributing materially 
to accomplish the main object contemplated, though 
a nominal union was concluded at Florence in 1438. 
This union was not acceded to by the Lithuanian 
churches, although some prelates had attempted to 
introduce it. The Jesuits, however, exerted them- 
selves to the uttermost to subject the Greek church 
in Poland to the supremacy of Rome. The ground 
having been prepared, “the archbishop of Kioff, in 
1590,” says Count Krasinski, “convened-a synod of 
his clergy at Brest, in Lithuania, to whom he repre- 
sented the necessity of a union with Rome, and the 
advantages which would thereby accrue to their 
country and to their church; and, indeed, it was 
certainly not only more flattering to the self-love of 
the clergy, but even more congenial to the feelings 
of the more intelligent of them, to depend upon the 
head of the Western Church, who was surrounded 
by all the prestige that wealth and power can give, 
and whose authority, supported by men of the most 
eminent talents and learning, was acknowledged by 
powerful and civilized nations, than on the patriarch 
of Constantinople, the slave of an infidel sovereign, 
by whose appointment he held his dignity, and pre- 
siding over a church degraded by gross ignorance 
and superstition. The archbishop’s project found 
mach favour with the clergy, but met with a strong 
Opposition from the laity. Another synod was con- 
vened at the same town in 1594, at which several 
Roman Catholic prelates assisted. After some de- 
liberation, the archbishop and several bishops signed 
their consent to the union concluded at Florence in 
1438, by which they admitted the Filioque, or the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father and 
the Son, purgatory, and the supremacy of the pope; 
retaining the Slavonic language in the celebration of 
Divine service, and the ritual, as well as the disci- 
pline of the Eastern Church. A delegation was sent 
to announce this event at Rome, where it was re- 
ceived with great distinction by Pope Clement the 
Kighth. After the return of that delegation, the 
king, in 1596, ordered the convocation of a synod 
for the publication and introduction of the union. It 
assembled again at Brest; and the archbishop of 
Kioff, as well as the other prelates who had sub- 
scribed to that union, made a solemn proclamation of 
this act, addressed thanks to the Almighty for hay- 
ing brought back the stray sheep into the pale of his 
church, and excommunicated all those who opposed 
the union.” 

The greater part of the laity, headed by Prince 
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Ostrogski, palatine of Kioff, declared against the 
measure, and at a numerous meeting of the nobility 
and clergy adverse to Rome, the bishops who had 
brought about the union were excommunicated. 
The party of the union, however, supported by the 
king and the Jesuits, began an active persecution 
against its opponents, and a great number of churches 
and convents were taken from them by violence. 
The result was, that the union divided the Eastern 
Church of Poland into two opposite and hostile 
churches. About 3,500,000 Uniates or United 
Greeks are still found in the Austrian dominions. 
A few years ago the Uniates of Little Russia, to the 
number of 2,000,000, were received back into the 
Muscovite branch of the Eastern church, on dis- 
owning solemnly the Pope’s supremacy, and ac- 
knowledging the sole Headship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Various overtures have from time to time been 
made by Rome to the orthodox Eastern Church, 
with a view, if possible, to bring about a union of 
the two churches. ‘he most recent official commu- 
nication on the subject was.a letter from the reign- 
ing Pope, Pius IX., addressed in 1848 to the Chris 
tians of the Hast, urging upon them by various ar- 
guments to return to the bosom of the Church of 
Rome. To this letter the Greek patriarchs penned 
a reply in the form of ‘An Enceyclic Epistle of the 
One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, to the 
faithful everywhere,’ protesting against what they 
considered heresies on the part of the Romish 
Church, more particularly the doctrine of the double 
procession of the Holy Ghost, and the western inno- 
vations respecting baptism, holy orders, and the 
communion of the laity in one kind. To this pro- 
test the Greek patriarchs added these remarkable 
words, “ Of these heresies which have spread over a 
great part of the world for judgments known to the 
Lord, Arianism was one, and at the present day 
Popery is another. But like the former, which has 
altogether vanished, the latter also, though not flou- 
rishing, shall not endure to the end, but shall pass 
and be cast down, and that mighty voice shall be 
heard from heaven, It is fallen !” 

The rule of faith according to the Greek church 
includes the Holy Scriptures and the decrees of the 
first seven general councils. They deny infallibility 
either to their patriarch or to the church, and yet 
they refuse the right of private judgment to the laity 
in matters of religion. One of their distinctive doc- 
trines refers to the nature and constitution of the 
Holy Spirit, who they allege to be consubstantial 
with the Father and the Son, but to proceed from 
the Father only. The Sacred Scripture they hold is 
to be received “ according to the tradition and inter- 
pretation of the Catholic church,” which is believed 
to have an authority not less than that of Sacred 
Scripture, being guided by the unerring wisdom of 
the Holy Ghost. Election is maintained as proceed- 
ing on foreseen good works, and not on the sovereign 
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decree of God. They admit the intercession of 
saints and angels, and above all, of the Virgin Mary, 
“the immaculate Mother of the Divine Word.” 

The Greek church has seven sacraments, which it 
terms “mysteries.” These are baptism, chrism, the 
eucharist, penance, ordination, marriage, and the 
euchelaion or holy oil. In baptism, while both im- 
mersion and affusion are allowed, the act of immer- 
sioa is the most general, and that too three times 
repeated in accordance with the threefold name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Before 
administering the ordinance, four prayers of exorcism 
are repeated, towards the close of which the priest 
blows on the infant’s mouth, forehead, and breast, 
commanding the evil spirit to depart; while the 
sponsor also blows and spits upon the child. Among 
the Copts the exorcism is accompanied by making 
the sign of the cross thirty-seven times. In the 
Greek church, oil is mixed with the water in baptism, 
being poured upon it three times in the form of a 
cross. The oil is applied also in the figure of a cross 
to the child’s forehead, breast, back, ears, feet, and 
hands; each application of the oil being accompanied 
with one of the following sentences: “A. B. is bap- 
tized with the oil of gladness ;” “for the healing of 
the soul and body;” “for the hearing of faith,” 
“that he may walk in the way of thy command- 
ments,” “thy hands have made me and fashioned 
me.” 

Corresponding to the Confirmation of the Western 
churches, the Greeks have the sacrament of Chrism, 
which follows immediately upon the dispensation of 
baptism. In this mystery, the forehead, eyes, nos- 
trils, mouth, ears, breast, hands, and feet are anoint- 
ed with holy: ointment in the form of a cross, the 
priest declaring each time that he applies the oil, 
“The seal of the gift of the Holy Ghost.” In the 
course of seven days from the celebration of this 
ceremony, the child is brought again to the priest, 
who having washed it, cuts off some of its hair in 
four places on the crown of its head. This is de- 
signed to denote the dedication of the child to God. 
The CurtsM (which see) is prepared and sanctified 
by a bishop during Passion Week annually. And 
not only is the Chrism used in baptism consecrated 
for the purpose, but the ordinance is not considered 
to be valid unless the water used has been specially 
consecrated and blessed, a service which is termed 
the Benediction of the Waters. 

The eucharist is administered in the Greek church 
both to laity and clergy in both kinds; and even in- 
fants are allowed to partake of it. Leavened bread 
is uniformly used, and in a particular form. (See 
ANTIDORON.) The wine is mixed with warm water, 
which Chrysostom explains as denoting the fervour 
of the saints. The mode of administration of the 
elements is somewhat peculiar. In general, for the 
practice varies, the communicants stand with their 
hands crossed on their breast, while the priest with 
a spoon puts into their mouth some of the bread 
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that has been dipped in the wine, while a deacon 
follows to wipe their lips with one of the sacred 
cloths. 

Penance consists among the Greeks of extraordi- 
nary fastings or almsdeeds. Wednesday and Friday 
in each week are regular fast-days, and throughout 
the year there are in all two hundred and twenty- 
six appointed fast-days. Ordination is a complicated 
process in the Greek church. Marriage consists of 
three parts; the betrothal, the coronation, and the 
dissolving of the crowns. Prayer-oil or euchelaion 
is a sacrament administered in cases of sickness, but 
not like the extreme unction of the Roman Church 
in the anticipation of death. Seven priests are em- 
ployed in this ceremony. Relics are held in great 
estimation among the Greeks, and in the eucharist 
the cloth on the altar is required to have in its web 
particles of a martyr’s remains. The practice of 
signing with the cross prevails to a very great extent 
among the adherents of this church, the cross of the 
Greeks, however, being equi-limbed, while the cross 
of the Latins is elongated. The saints of the Greek 
calendar are more numerous than the days of the 
year. Purgatory has never been fully admitted in 
the Greek church. 

GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
CHITE CuuRCH. 

GREENLAND (RE I«IonN OF). 
AND GREENLAND (RELIGION OF). 

GREYFRIARS. See FRANcIScANS. 

GRIS-GRIS. See FeT1sH-Worsuip. 

GRONINGEN SCHOOL. See Dutcu Ri- 
FORMED CHURCH. 

GROVE-WORSHIP. At a very early period, 
even in the patriarchal ages, we find groves men- 
tioned in connection with Divine worship. Thus in 
Gen. xxi. 33, we are informed that “ Abraham 
planted a grove in Beersheba, and called there on the 
name of the Lord, the everlasting God.” Various 
opinions have been entertained as to the origin of 
sacred groves. Some have supposed that such 
places were selected as being most agreeable to the 
worshipper, and to this reason the prophet Hosea 
seems to allude in his remark, iv. 13, “ They sacrifice 
upon the tops of the mountains, and burn incense 
upon the hills, under oaks and poplars and elms, be- 
cause the shadow thereof is good: therefore your 
daughters shall commit whoredom, and your spouses 
shall commit adultery.” “ We pay a kind of adora- 
tion,” says Pliny, “to the silence of the place;” 
and Seneca observes to the same purpose, “The 
great height of the trees, the retirement of the place, 
and the awe-inspiring shade serve to confirm a belief 
in the Diyvinities.” Strabo affirms that it was so 
common to erect temples and altars in groves, that 
all sacred places, even those where no trees were to 
be seen, were called groves. In process of time, 
these groves became the scene of the most impious 
and abominable rites. So completely at length did 
the groves become associated with idolatry, that the 
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Israelites were commanded by God to eut down and 
burn their groves with fire, and to pluck down ut- 
terly all their high places. It has been alleged also 
that sacred groves originated with the worship of 
demons or departed spirits. Hence the sacred 
groves being constantly furnished with images of the 
heroes or gods that were worshipped in them, a 
grove and an idol came at length to be regarded as 
almost identical terms. Thus 2 Kings xxiii. 6, “And 
he brought out the grove from the house of the 
Lord, without Jerusalem, unto the brook Kidron, 
and burned it at the brook Kidron, and stamped it 
small to powder, and cast the powder thereof 
«upon the graves of the children of the people.” 
Hence the use of such groves was strictly forbidden 
to the Israelites in Deut. xvi. 21, 22, “Thou shalt 
not plant thee a grove of any trees near unto the 
altar of the Lord thy God, which thou shalt make 
thee. Neither shalt thou set thee up any image; 
which the Lord thy God hateth.” 

GUDARAS, a Hindu sect, deriving their name 
from a pan of metal, which they carry about with 
them, and in which they have a small fire for the 
purpose of burning scented woods at the houses of 
the persons from whom they receive alms. In the 
process of begging they only repeat the word Alakh, 
expressive of the indescribable nature of the deity. 
They have a peculiar garb, wearing a large round 
cap, aud a long frock or coat, stained with yellow 
clay. Some also wear ear-rings, or a cylinder of 
wood passed through the lobe of the ear, which they 
term the Khechart Mudrd, the seal or symbol of the 
deity, of Him who moves in the heavens. 

GUEBRES, the descendants of the ancient Per- 
sians, who retain the old religion. Nearly two 
thousand families of these fire-worshippers _ still 
linger in Persia, chiefly in Yezd and in other cities 
of Kerman, under the name of Gruebres, but they are 
found in greater numbers in India, to which their 
ancestors retired, and chiefly about Bombay, under 
the name of PAarsis (which see). The Guebres 
never allow the sacred fire to be extinguished. 

GURU, a teacher among the Hindus, occupying 
in some degree the place of the Confessor of the mid- 
dle ages. He is looked upon as a representative and 
vehicle of divine power, and therefore entitled to the 


most implicit submission on the part of the man 
whose Guru he is. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS (Gr. gymnos, naked, and so- 
phos, wise), a legendary sect of religionists in India, 
who were either altogether naked, or but imperfectly 
clothed. Some of these ascetics dwelt in the woods, 
and others lived among men, but passed their lives 
in the most extreme austerities and acts of self-de- 
nial. When Alexander the Great reached Taxila, 
he met with some Gymnosophists, and was quite 
amazed at the patience they exhibited in the endur- 
ance of pain. Mr. Spence Hardy tells us, that the 
Gymnosophists are referred to in the legends of the 
Budhists, and in speaking on the subject he goes on 
to remark: “In the age of Gétaima they appear to 
have been held in high honour, and to have been. 
regarded as possessing a virtue that raised them to 
superhuman pre-eminence. They could only perpe- 
tuate these honours by a strict observance of their 
professions; but at times there were individuals who 


disregarded the precepts of the community, and _ 


emulated the extravagancies of the Gnostics; teach- 
ing, like them, that as everything outward is utterly 
and entirely indifferent to the inward man, the out- 
ward man may give himself up to every kind of ex- 
cess, provided the inward man be not thereby dis- 
turbed in the tranquillity of his contemplation; and 
representing themselves as like the ocean, that re- 
ceives everything, but is still, from its own greatness, 
free from pollution, whilst other men are like the 
small collection of water that is defiled by a single 
earth-clod.” Avrrian, in speaking of the Indian Gym- 
nosophists, represents them as having been well 
skilled in the art of divination, and in the art of 
healing. There are said to have been ascetics among 
the ancient Greeks, as well as among the Egyptians, 
resembling, if not actually indentical with, the Gym- 
nosophists of India. 

GYROVAGI, a kind of monks mentioned by 
Benedict, always wandering, who committed great 
excesses ; and of whom he says it is better to be silent 
about them than to speak of their iniquities. Both 
monks and nuns of this class are spoken of by Augus- 
tine as leading an unsettled life, at one time station- 
ary, at another wandering; some sold the relics of 
martyrs, and others led an idle and unprofitable life. 
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HABADIM, a branch of the modern Chasidim or | Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the uni- 
Jewish Pietists in Poland, which was founded in | verse! who hast created the fruit of the vine.’ At 
the eighteenth century by Rabbi Solomon, in the | these words a little of the wine is to be poured upon 
government of Mohileff. Their name Habadim is | the floor. Then taking the glass of wine in his left 
composed of the initial letters of three Hebrew words, | hand, and the box of spices in his right, he says: 
denoting wisdom, intelligence, and knowledge. | ‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
They may not improperly be called Quietists, as | universe! who hast created divers spices.’ Here he 
their distinguishing peculiarity consists in the rejec- | smells the spices, and presents them to his family 
tion of external forms, and the complete abandon- | that they may have the same gratification. Then 
ment of the mind to abstraction and contemplation. | standing near the candle or lamp, he looks at it with 
Instead of the baptisms customary among the Jews, | great attention, and also at. his finger nails, and says : 
they go through the signs without the use of the | ‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
element, and consider it their duty to disengage | universe! who hast created the light of the fire.’ 
themselves as much as possible from matter, because | Then taking the wine again in his right hand, he 
of its tendency to clog the mind in its ascent to the | says: ‘Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King ot 
Supreme Source of Intelligence. In prayer, they | the universe! who hast made a distinction between 
make no use ‘of words, but simply place themselves | things sacred and profane; between light and dark- 
in the attitude of supplication, and exercise them- | ness; between Israel and other nations; between the 
selves in mental ejaculations. seventh day and the six days of labour. Blessed art 

HABBA, a sort of garment which the Mohamme- | thou, O Lord our God, who hast made a distinction 
dans throw over their shoulders after purification, | between things sacred and profane.’ As soon as this 
somewhat in imitation of the Jewish Talleth. benediction is finished, he tastes the wine himself, 

HABDALA (Heb. distinction), a ceremony which | and then hands it round to all the company.” In 
is considered as dividing or separating the Jewish | some places where the Jews happen to be unable to 
Sabbath from the other days of the week. It com- | bear the expense of performing the Habdala at 
mences after the concluding service in the syna- | home, the Chassan or reader performs it in the syna- 
gogue. “On their return,” says Mr. Allen, “from | gogue at the close of the Sabbath services. Those 
this service they light a wax candle, or a lamp with | who are unable from any peculiarity in their cireum- 
two wicks, which is usually held by a child; andthe | stances to attend to this duty either at home or in 
master of the family, taking a glass of wine in his | the synagogue, are allowed to compensate for its per- 
right hand, and a box containing some spices in his | formance by privately ejaculating at the close of the 
left, recites several passages of scripture: ‘“ Behold, | last Sabbath service, a short benediction, not men- 
God is my salvation: I will trust, and not be afraid; | tioning the name of God; “ Blessed be He who hath 
for the Lord Jehovah is my strength and song; he | made a distinction between things sacred and pro- 
also is become my salvation. Therefore with joy | fane.” ‘Thus the Sabbath terminates, and the people 
shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation.— | are at liberty to resume their ordinary week-day 
Salvation belongeth unto the Lord: thy blessing is | employments. See SaBBaTu (JEWISH.) 
upon thy people. Selah.—The Lord of hosts is with HADAD. See ADAD. 
us; the God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah.—The HADES, a name given among the ancient Greeks 
Jews had light, and gladness, and joy, and honour.” | and Romans, especially by the poets, to Pluto, the 
Thus may it also be unto us.—“I will take the cup | god who was believed to preside over the infernal 
of salvation, and call upon the-name of the Lord.” | regions. He is represented as being the son of 
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Chronos and Rhea, the husband of Persephone, and 
the brother of Zeus and Poseidon. We bore the 
character of being a fierce, cruel, and inexorable ty- 
rant, dreaded by mortals, who, when they invoked 
him, struck the earth with their hands, sacrificed 
black sheep in his honour, and in offering their sacri- 
fices stood with averted faces. The grim Hades 
shut up the shades of the dead in his dark domains, 
Wis wife Persephone shared the throne of the lower 
world with her cruel husband. And not only did 
Hades rule over the infernal regions; he was consi- 
dered also as the author of those blessings which 
sprung from the earth, and more especially of those 
rich mineral treasures which are contained in the 
bowels of the earth, The worship of Hades per- 
vaded both Greece and Italy. In Elis, at Athens, 
and Olympia, temples were built for the worship of 
this infernal deity. Among the earlier-Greek poets, 
more especially in Tomor, the name Hades is as- 
signed to the god, but among the later writers it was 
applied also to his kingdom.» See next article. 

WADHS, the dwelling-place of the dead, and hence 
the Septuagint renders by this word the Hebrew 
Sheol, while in the authorized English version of the 
New Testament it is generally rendered hell. In the 
classical writers both of Greek and Roman antiquity 
the word Hades is almost always used to denote the 
infernal regions, where the shades of the dead were 
believed to have their abode. Among the ancient 
Hebrews it was supposed to be a place of thick dark- 
ness, such as is referred to in Job x, 21, 22, “ Before 
I go whence I shall not return, even to the land of 
darkness and the shadow of death; a land of dark- 
ness, as darkness itself; and of the shadow of death, 
without any order, and where the light is as dark- 
ness.” Here the spirits of the dead are supposed to 
dwell till the resurrection in a state in which they 
are wholly devoid of thought and sensation. The 
word [Hades in the New, as well as Sheol in the Old 
Testament, is often used in the most general sense 
to denote the state of the dead, including the grave 
as the residence of the body, and the world of spirits 
as the abode of the soul. In some cases, indeed, 
both words are employed either in reference to the 
body or the soul taken separately. From a minute 
consideration, however, of the various cases in which 
the word Hades ocewrs in the New Testament, we 
are brought to the conclusion that it expresses the 
state of the dead. 

HADITH, a word used by the Mohammedans to 
express the sayings of Mohammed, and which were 
handed down by oral tradition from one generation 
to another. There are said to be six authors of these 
traditions, among whom are Ayesha the wife of the 
Prophet ; Abt-Horeira, his intimate friend; and Ebn 
Abbas, his cousin-german. he collection of these 
traditions made by Khuarezmi, amounts to 5,266; 
all of which the Mohammedan doctors allege ought 
to be committed to memory, and where that cannot 
be done, they ought to be transcribed, 


HADJI, or Er-Hiace (Arab. pilgrim), a title 
given to a Moslem who has performed the pilgrim- 
age to Mecea and Mount Arafét. He is not entitled 
to be called a Hadji until he has gone round the 
Kaaba at Mecca seven times, kissing the black stone 
each time. It is also indispensable that he should 
have visited Mount Arafdt, six hours distant, on 
which Abraham is believed to have offered up his 
son. See Mecca, (PILGRIMAGE TO). 

HAFEDHALL, an idol of the ancient Arabians, 
usually invoked on obtaining a prosperous journey 
whether by sea or land. 

HAFIZI (Arab. keepers), a name given to Mo- 
hammedans who commit the Koran wholly to me- 
mory, and are on that account regarded as holy men 
intrusted with God’s law. 

HAGIGAH, the sacred feast that took place on 
the morrow after the celebration of the Paschal Sup- 
per, and also one of the two peace-oflerings which 
those Jews who engaged in the passover were re- 
quired to bring along with them to the solemnity. ‘The 
peace-oflerings behoved to be some beast, bulluck or 
sheep, and they were called also the passover of the 
herd, These passover offerings were esteemed holy 
things, and none in their defilement might presume 
to eat of them. 

HAGIOGRAPHA (Gr, holy writings), the name 
given to the third division of the Jewish Scriptures, 
comprising the Book of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations of Jeremiah, 
Iicelesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah, 
and also the two Books of Chronicles. Besides be- 
ing called Hagtographa, this class of the Hebrew 
Scriptures was also called Kerusim (which see) or 
Writings, because they were not orally delivered as 
the Law of Moses was, but were immediately re- 
vealed to the minds of their authors who wrote under 
the influence of Divine inspiration. 

HAGIOSCOPE, a word used by English ecclesi- 
astical writers to describe openings made through 
different parts of the interior walls of the church, 
generally on either side of the chancel arch, so as 
to afford a view of the altar to those worshipping in 
the aisles. 

HAICTITES, a Mohammedan sect who profess 
to believe in Jesus Christ as well as in Mohammed. 
They regard Jesus as the true Messiah, and believe 
that he existed from all eternity, and that he took 
upon himself a true human body. They believe that 
he will come again to judge the world at the last day 
in the same body which he had on earth; that he 
will destroy Antichrist, and reign forty years, at the 
close of which the world will come to an end. 

HAIL MARY. See Ave Marta. 

HAIR (Customs CONNECTED WITH). The Jews 
in ancient times attached great importance to long 
hair. Accordingly we find that the length of Absa- 
lom’s hair led to his death, 2 Sam. xviii. 9, “ And 
Absalom met the servants of David. And Absalom 
rode upon a mule, and the mule went under the thick 
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boughs of a great oak, and his head caught hold of 
the oak, and he was taken up between the heaven 
and the earth; and the mule that was under him 
went away.” One of the most degrading forms of 
expressing conterapt among the Jews was plucking 
of the hair. We find Nehemiah (xiii. 25) mention- 
ing this as a punishment inflicted upon those who 
had contracted irregular marriages, ‘“ And I contend- 
ed with them, and cursed them, and smote certain of 
them, and plucked off their hair, and made them 
swear by God, saying, Ye shall not give your daugh- 
ters unto their sons, nor take their daughters unto 
your sons, or for yourselves.” “ Baldhead” seems 
also to have been used occasionally as a strong term 
of reproach. Thus 2 Kings ii. 23, “ And he went up 
from thence unto Beth-el: and as he was going up 
by the way, there came forth little children out of 
the city, and mocked him, and said unto, him, Go up, 
thou bald head; go up, thou bald head.” Shaving 
the head is sometimes referred to by the Hebrew 
prophets as denoting metaphorically affliction, pover- 
ty, and disgrace. The vow of the NAZARITE (which 
see) shows the importance which was attached to the 
hair as a sacred emblem among the ancient Hebrews. 
In ancient Greece also the hair was not unfrequently 
used for superstitious purposes. Thus it appears 
from Homer that parents were accustomed to dedi- 
cate the hair of their children to some god; and 
when the children had reached adult age, the hair 
was cut off and consecrated to that same deity. In 
the account which Virgil gives of the-death of Dido, 
he mentions that the highest lock of her hair was 
dedicated to the infernal gods. To such practices 
there seems to be an allusion in Ley. xix. 27, “Ye 
shall not round the corner of, your heads, neither 
shalt thou mar the corners of thy beard.” 

As an expression of sorrow for the dead, the hair 
was frequently eut off, and hence we find the pro- 
phet Jeremiah declaring, xvi. 6, “ Both the great and 
the small shall die in this land: they shall not be 
buried, neither shall men lament for them, nor cut 
themselves, nor make themselves bald for them.” 
The same custom appears to have prevailed among 
the ancient Greeks, and Herodotus speaks of it as a 
universal practice throughout the world, except in 
Egypt, where the hair of the head and beard was 
allowed to grow in seasons of rmourning, being at all 
other times shaved, It was a custom among the 
Greeks to hang up the hair of their dead at the door 
to prevent any one from defiling himself by entering 
the house. astern females have always considered 
the plaiting and adorning of their hair as an indis- 
pensable part of their toilette. To this practice we 
find frequent allusions in Sacred Scripture. ‘Thus 
Paul strongly condemns it, 1 Tim. ii. 9, “In like 
manner also, that women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety ; not with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array.” 
Peter also adopts a similar strain of reproof, 1 Pet. 
iii. 3, “ Whose adorning, let it not be that outward 
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adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, 
or of putting on of apparel.” The idolaters who wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies, but more especially the 
Arabians, in imitation of Bacchus, used to cut their 
hair equal behind and before, to make their head in 
the form of a hemisphere, and they likewise shaved 
the hair of their beards. It was probably in opposi- 
tion to these practices that the Hebrews were en- 
joined to let the hair of their heads grow, and not to 
mar the corners of their beards. 

HAIRETITES, a sceptical sect among the Mo- 
hammedans, who profess to doubt everything, and 
to hold their minds in constant equipoise, believing 
nothing, and maintaining that it is absolutely impos- 
sible to distinguish truth from falsehood, On any 
controverted point, therefore, their usual remark is, 
Notwithstanding this 
sceptical turn of mind, they scrupulously observe 
the Mohammedan ceremonies and laws, both civil 
and religious. Members of this sect have occasion- 
ally been raised to the dignity of Murti (which see), 
or chief of the Mohammedan law; but it has been 
alleged that they have been somewhat negligent in 
performing the duties of that high station, being 
ready to sign any thing, appending however their 
usual, saying, “God knows what is best.” The 
Frtva (which see) of the Mufti or Sheik-ul-Islam 
being in many cases of the highest importance, 
rashness or want of due consideration in signing 
it may be attended with the most dangerous conse- 
quenees. 

HAI-VANG, the god of the sea among the 


Chinese, answering to the Poseidon of the Greeks, 


and the Neptune of the Romans. He is represented 
holding a magnet in one hand, and a dolphin in the 
other, and with dishevelled hair to indicate the dis- 
turbed state of the waters. 

HAKEM (Et), Sect or. See Druzns. 

HAKEMITES, a heretical sect among the Mo- 
hammedans, originated by Hakem-ben-Haschem, who 
made his appearance about the middle of the second 
century from the Hegira. Being a man of consider- 
able acuteness, he succeeded in attracting a great 
number of followers. He maintained that God as- 
sumed a human form after he had ordered the angels 
to adore Adam; that he appeared in the shape of 
several prophets and other great, men, princes and 
kings. He met with great opposition in propagat- 
ing his peculiar sentiments, and it is said of him that 
he threw himself into a cistern full of agua-fortis, in 
which his whole body was consumed except his hair, 
Before committing 
suicide, he had taught his followers that he would 
return to them after death in the shape of an old 
man mounted on a grey horse, and that in this form 
he would conquer the whole world, and compel all 
nations to embrace his religion. In expectation of 
this event, the sect of the Hakemites is said by some 
authors to have lasted above five hundred years after 
his death. 
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HALAL, what is permitted and sanctioned by the | 


Mohammedan Law. 

HALCYON CHURCH, a denomination of Chris 
tians which arose in 1802 in Columbia, North Amer- 
ica. The members of this sect reject all creeds and 
confessions of faith. They admit of only one person 
in the Godhead, and maintain that the Father can- 
not be known as a person but as he was pleased to 
assume personality in his Anointed or Christ. They 
deny the doctrine of eternal punishment, and hold 
that the existence both of apostate spirits and im- 
penitent men will cease at the close of Christ’s me- 
diatorial kingdom. They deny infant baptism, and 
their mode of administering the ordinance to adults 
is peculiar. The persons to be baptized walk down 
into the water in procession, attended by the congre- 
gation, and accompanied with vocal and instrumental 
music. ‘The ordinance is then dispensed in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, by whom they allege is 
exhibited in one glorious Person, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The Haleyons devote their children 
to God, not by baptism, but by dedicating them in 
prayer, and placing them under the guardianship of 
the members of the church, who take them into their 
arms and bless them. 

HALDANITES. See Baptists (ScoTTIsH). 
CONGREGATIONALISTS (SCOTTISH). 

HALF-COMMUNION. See CHALICE, 

HALIA, one of the Nereides in the aticient hea- 
then mythology. This was the name also of a god- 
dess worshipped among the Rhodians, as the spouse 
of PosEIDON (which see). 

HALIACMON, a river-god of Macedonia, sprung 
from Oceanus and Thetys. 

HALLA# (Gr. hals, the sea), a name given among 
the ancient heathens to sea-nymphs in general. 

HALLEL, certain psalms which were accustomed 
to be sung by the Jews on very solemn occasions, 
It was divided into the Great Hallel and the Lesser 
Hallel, the former being understood to be Ps. exxxvi., 
and the latter comprising six psalms, from Ps. exiii. 
to Ps. exviii. inclusive. 

HALLELUJAH. See ALLELUIA. 

HALLENSIAN CONTROVERSY. See Pis- 
TISTIC CONTROVERSY. 

HALOSYDNE, a surname of Amphitrite and 
Tethys as being seaborn. 

HAMADRYADES, subordinate female divinities 
among the ancient heathens, who presided over 
woods and forests. See DRYADES. 

HAMET (Secr oF), the followers of Hamet, a 
Mohammedan prophet, who in 1792 began to teach 
on the Western Coast of Africa. He rejected the 
ancient doctrine of the Caliphs, and by the modifica- 
tions which he sought to introduce mto the Mussul- 
man creed, he gathered around him a great number 
of disciples. At length Hamet was killed, and two 
of his generals disputing for the command, the success- 
ful one sold his antagonist to a French slave-dealer. 

HAMMON. See Ammon. 


HAMPTON COURT CONFERENCE. See 
CoNnFERENCE (HAMPTON CouRT). 

HAMUL, the angel who was regarded by the an- 

cient Persians as the inspector of the heavens. 
' HANBALITES, one of the four orthodox sects 
of the Mohammedans, which derived its name from 
Ahmed-ebn-Hanbal, who is said to have been so 
well versed in the traditions of Mohammed, that he 
could repeat a million of them by rote. This zeal- 
ous Mohammedan teacher strenuously maintained, 
the eternity of the Koran, and thus brought upon 
himself the vengeance of the Caliph al Métasem, 
who held the Koran to have been created. The 
controversy on this disputed point raged for a time 
with great keenness on both sides, and at length 
Uanbal, by the command of his antagonist, was im- 
prisoned and scourged. He continued, notwithstand- 
ing, to propagate his opinions until his death, which 
took place towards the middle of the second cen- 
tury from the Hegira. The sect of the Hanbalites, 
from which the sect of the Wahabees seems to have 
been derived, prevails principally in the wilder dis- 
tricts of Arabia; its austere tenets being well suited 
to the simple manners of the Bedouins, In the reign 
of the Caliph Al Ré&di, the Hanbalites, enraged at the 
wide prevalence of a luxurious spirit, raised a serious 
commotion in Bagdad, breaking into houses, spilling 
any wine they discovered, destroying musical instru- 
ments, and burning rich garments. Considerable 
alarm was excited for some time among the inhabi- 
tants of the city, and it was not without considerable 
difficulty that the disturbance was quelled. In these 
tumults several thousand lives were sacrificed. 

HAND (CusToMs CONNECTED WITH THE). The 
custom of kissing the hand as an act of adoration 
seems to have existed in very early times. Thus we 
find a distinct reference to it in Job xxxi. 27, “ And 
my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth 
hath kissed my hand.” In the East, even at the 
present, one of the most usual modes of paying re- 
spect to a person of superior rank is by kissing his 
hand and putting it to the forehead. A Mohamme- 
dan, when he cannot observe this custom, commonly 
kisses his own hand and raises it to his forehead. 
An oath is often taken in Oriental countries by join- 
ing hands, and to this practice there seems to be an 
obvious allusion in Ezek. xxi. 14, “Smite thy hands 
together,” and again verse 17, “1 willalso smite mine 
hands together, and I will cause my fury to rest: I 
the Lord have said it.” 

One of the most expressive modes also in the East 
of indicating sorrow and deep humiliation is by putting 
the hands to the head. Hence we find it said in Jer, - 
ii. 87, “ Yea, thou shalt go forth from him, and thine 
hands upon thine head: for the Lord hath rejected 
thy confidences, and thou shalt not prosper in them.” 
The same attitude in token of sorrow is frequently 
met with on the paintings in the tombs of Egypt. 
Mr. Roberts also, referring 1o moder customs in the 
Hast, says, “ When people are in great distress they 
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put their hands on their head, the fingers being 
clasped on the top of the crown. Shoulda man who 
is plunged into wretchedness meet a friend, he im- 
mediately puts his hands on his head to illustrate his 
circumstances. When a person hears of the death 
of a relative or friend he forthwith clasps his hands 
on his head. When boys have been punished at 
school, they run home with their hands on their 
head. Parents are much displeased and alarmed 
when they see their children with their hands in that 
position, because they look upon it not merely as a 
sign of grief, but as an emblem of bad fortune.” 
HANDKERCHIEF (Hoty), a handkerchief said 
to have belonged to St. Veronica, on which is sup- 
posed to have been imprinted the likeness of the 
face of our blessed Lord. The legend is, that when 
Christ was led to crucifixion, Veronica, who followed 
him, put a handkerchief to his face, on which the 
impress of his features remained. This holy relic is 
still preserved at Rome, and exhibited for the vener- 
ation of Romanists on certain festivals. Dr. Middle- 
ton says, that two diferent holy handkerchiefs exist ; 
the one alleged te have been sent by Christ himself 
as a present to Agbarus, prince of Edessa, who by 
letter had requested a picture of him; the other 
given by Christ at the time of his crucifixion to a 
holy woman, by name Veronica, upon a handkerchief 
which she had lent him to wipe his face upon that oc- 
casion. Both these handkerchiefs are said to be kept 
with the utmost reverence, the one in St. Sylvester’s 
church, the other in St. Peter’s, where, in honour 
of this sacred relic, there is an altar built by Pope 
Urban VII., with a statue of Veronica, bearing a 
suitable inscription. It is related by Bower, upon 
the authority of Mabillon, that Pope Innocent IIT. 
composed a prayer in honour of the image imprinted 
upon the handkerchief, and granted a ten days’ in- 
dulgence to all who should visit it, and that Pope 
John XXII. promised no less than ten thousand 
days’ indulgence to every one who should repeat the 
following prayer, “ Hail, holy face of our Redeemer, 
printed upon a cloth as white as snow; purge us 
from all spot of vice, and join us to the company of 
the blessed. Bring us to our country, O Happy 
Figure, there to see the pure face of Christ.” "The 
holy handkerchief is also said to be preserved which 
wrapped our Lord’s face in the grave. 
HANDS (Imposition or). In very ancient times 
the most usual ceremony adopted in conveying a 
lessing to another was to lay the hands solemnly 
upon the head of the individual accompanied with 
prayer. Thus in Gen. xlviii. 14, we find Jacob lay- 
ing hands upon the heads of Ephraim and Manasseh, 
when he gave them his dying blessing. The high- 
priest.also, when he pronounced a blessing upon the 
people, was wont to stretch out his hands as it were 
over the heads of the assembled multitude. And 
when our Lord conveyed a blessing to the Jewish 
children, we are told, “he laid his hands on them 
and prayed.” According to the Law of Moses, the 
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ceremony to be followed in confessing sin over the 
head of an animal presented as a sin-offering, was to 
lay both hands upon the head of the victim. Wit- 
nesses also, when charging any one with a crime, 
laid their hands upon the head of the accused. The 
same custom was followed by the apostles, as we 
learn from Acts viii. 17, when they conferred the 
Holy Ghost on those who were baptized. 

The imposition of hands has from a very early 
period formed an essential part of the ceremony by 
which priests and ministers have been consecrated 
and set apart to the sacred office. Thus in Num. 
xxvii. 18, we are informed that when Moses consti- 
tuted Joshua his successor he laid his hands upon 
him. In this solemn act indeed, accompanied with 
prayer, ordination to the ministry has usuaily con 
sisted. The manner of performing the ceremony has 
differed at different times. Asa part of the ordina- 
tion of Christian ministers it has been usually traced 
to apostolic institution and practice. Three passages 
of Scripture are generally referred to in support of this 
ceremony. ‘Thus in Acts vili. 17, mention is made 
of the apostles laying hands on those whom Phihp 
had baptized; and in Acts xix. 6, Paul is said tc 
have laid his hands on those whom he baptized after 
John’s baptism; and finally, in Heb. vi. 2, imposi- 
tion of hands is ranked as one of the elementary 
principles of religion. Hence CHmrroTHesta (which 
see), the Greek term for the imposition of hands, is 
frequently used in the early Christian writers as sy- 
nonymous with ordination. In the baptism of cate- 
chumens in the primitive Christian church, one of 
the ceremonies practised was the imposition of hands 
upon the head of the candidate, who stood with his 
head bowed down in a submissive posture. This 
was also one of the rites of CONFIRMATION (which 
see). 

HANTEEKS, an orthodox sect of Mohammedans, 
who derived their name from their originator Abu- 
Hanifa, the first of the Islamite casuists, who flour- 
ished in the second year of the Hegira. He learned 
the dogmas of the Mohammedan faith and its prin- 
cipal traditions from persons who had lived in the 
time of the prophet; and though he is now regarded 
as the chief authority among the Sonnites, he was 
through life a deyoted partisan of the family of A‘. 
Being a man of inflexible uprightness, he shrunk 
from accepting the office of judge which was offered 
to him, and was in consequence thrown into prison. 
While in confinement he is said to have read the 
Koran no fewer than seven thousand times. Accord- 
ing to D’Ohsson, he was poisoned by command of 
the Caliph for having in the Ulema or Council of the 
doctors of the law, resisted the severe punishment 
which it was proposed to inflict on the citizens of 
Mosul, A.p. 767. The Hanifees are usually called 
the followers of reason, because they are principally 
guided by their own judgment in giving a decision 
upon any point, while the other Mohammedan sects 
adhere more closely to the letter of tradition. This 
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sect, as we learn from Dr. Taylor, was first estab- 


lished in Irék; it is now the established faith of the 
Turks and Tartars, but it has branched into numer- 
ous subdivisions. 

HANUCA. See DepicaTion (FEAST OF). 

HANUMAN, the Ape-God of the Hindus, son of 
Pavan, lord of the winds. There is a reference to 
Hanuwnan in the Ramayana, an ancient epic poem, in 
which the monkey-general is introduced as heading 
the Cushites or Negroes of India, who had come to 
the assistance of Rama, and the Ariens of the 
Ganges. In memorial of the effective assistance 
which he rendered to Rama- Vishnu, a small pagoda 
is erected in his honour within the temples of 
Vishnu. 

HAPHTOROTH, fifty-four sections of the Old 
Testament prophets, appointed to be read in the ser- 
vice of the Jewish synagogue. ‘The Rabbies say that 
their forefathers read only the Law until the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who conquered the Jews about 
B.C. 167, and issued an edict at Antioch command- 
ing the inhabitants of the country to embrace the 
Pagan religion professed by the conqueror. Besides 
dedicating the Jewish temple to the worship of Jupi- 
ter Olympius, he prohibited the reading of the Law in 
the synagogues on pain of death. In consequence 
of this tyrannical prohibition, the Jews substituted a 
series of selections from the Prophets, which they 
termed Haphtoroth; and even when the reading of 
the Law was restored in the time of the Maccabees, 
the reading of the Prophets was still continued, and 
has remained in force down to the present day. The 
Jews in different countries have notin all instances 
chosen the same passages from the prophets ; and 
there is no evidence to prove that in ancient times 
the lessons read from the prophets were the same as 
now. Dr. Adam Clarke remarks, that though the 
Jews are agreed in the sections of the Law which 
are read every Sabbath, yet they are not agreed in 
the Haphtoroth, for it appears in the selections from 
the prophets, that the Dutch and German Jews 
diter in several instances from the Italian and Por- 
tuguese. It is somewhat remarkable, that while, as 
we learn from Luke iv. 16—21, the sixty-first chap- 
ter of Isaiah was read in the synagogue in the days 
of our Lord, this and almost all the other prophe- 
cies respecting the Messiah are omitted in the 
modern Haphtoroth. From the custom among the 


Jews of reading regular portions of the Law and | 


the Prophets in the synagogue, is supposed to have 
originated the custom in many Christian churches 
of reading a Jesson every Sabbath out of the Old 
aud New Testaments. 

HARA, one of the names of Surva (which see), 
the Hindu deity. 

HARAM, the term used by the Mohammedan 
doctors to denote what deserves a reprimand or 
punishment, being expressly forbidden by the Law. 
It is the opposite of Hanan (which see). The word 
Haram also signifies a sacred thing from which infi- 


dels are to abstain, as the temple of Mecca or Mo- 
hammed’s tomb at Medina. 

HARBADS, a name substituted by Zoroaster for 
the Magi of the ancient Persians, and designed to 
denote the priests of the Guebres or Parsees, or Fire- 
Worshippers. Certain fixed regulations were laid 
down as to the appearance and costume. of the Har- 
bads. They were required to wear long beards, and 
conical-shaped caps falling down on their shoulders, 
and quite covering their ears. ‘Their hair was never 
cut except as a sign of mourning for a near relative. 
When performing divine service before the fire, the 
cap was anciently so made as to cover the mouth of 
the officiating priest, but the priest of the modern 
Guebres wears a piece of stuff cut square for that pur- 
pose. The cloak or Sudra.was of a scarlet colour, 
with long sleeves, and falling down to the middle of 
the leg. Round the body was worn a cloth sash or 
girdle of camel's hair, from. which hung down four 
tassels, intended to remind the Harbad of four estab- 
lished maxims, which he ought never to forget. The 
first tassel was designed to remind him that he must 
have one God alone, one omnipotent Being always 
before his eyes; the second, that he was bound to 
believe in all the articles of the Magian faith; the 
third, that he must acknowledge Zoroaster as God’s 
genuine and true disciple; and the fourth, that he 
must resolve by the grace of God, never to weary of 
well-doing. These girdles were believed to be of 
divine institution, and it was required of all the faith- 
ful of both sexes to wear them, that by the posses: 
sion of this invaluable treasure they might overcome 
the devil and all his works. If, however, any one 
should happen through inadvertency or mistake to 
lose his girdle, he must neither eat, drink, speak, nor 
stir one foot until he has purchased a new one from 
some Harbad. he man who has lost his girdle has 
in their view lost his benediction. See PARSEES. 

HAREM, the apartment in the Kast set apart ex- 
clusively for the women. It would appear that al- 
though polygamy was forbidden by the Law of 
Moses, the Hebrew kings, especially Solomon, form- 
ed to themselves large establishments of wives and 
concubines. In 1 Kings xxii. 25, we find mention 
made of the “inner chamber,” which is supposed to 
refer to the harem, the words denoting literally a 
chamber within achamber. In the East, the harem is 
held sacred, so that even the officers of justice dare not 
intrude therein, unless they have received certain 
information that a man is within the harem contrary 
to the law; and if on entering the harem they do not 
find what they look for, the women may punish and 
even kill them, The Mohammedan law requires that 
the faces of women be concealed from the view of 
men, with the exception of their husbands, fathers, and 
sons. In Egypt the strictest precautions are taken 
that no male visitors be allowed to enter the interior 
of the harem, not even the slaves who are in atten- 
dance. “ Women,” says Mr. Lane, “ often pay visits 
to each other’s harems, and sometimes spend whole 
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days in gossip, the display of finery, smoking or 
story-telling, It is deemed a breach of etiquette for 
the master of the house to enter the apartment on 
such occasions, unless his visit be upon some impe- 
rative occasion; even then he must give the usual 
notice of his approach, so that the strange lady may 
veil and retire.” Female existence in the Oriental 
harem is one monotonous and unvarying scene of in- 
dolence and self-indulgence. The women seldom 
leave their apartments to take exercise in the open 
air, but reclining on soft divans, they spend their 
time in gold embroidery, or in trifing amusements, 
while they pamper their appetites with large quauti- 
ties of sweetmeats, and a variety of rich dishes, the 
preparation of which they carefully superintend. In 
addition to this, by the constant use of relaxing, 
warm, and vapour baths, they soon grow so large 
that the symmetry of their forms and the regularity 
of their features entirely disappear. and nothing of 
beauty remains but the eyes. “ When the moral 
state of the harem is closely examined,” we are told 
i the Journal of a Deputation to the Hast, “a sad 
picture of depravity and misery is discovered. ‘The 
women are left, wholly uneducated, being unable 
either to read or write; their time is mostly occupied 
in attending to their toilette, feasting their appetites, 
frivolous gossip, and domestic squabbles. As re- 
spects the intellect, they live and die in a state of 
mental childhood; and with regard to morals, being 
without the restraints of either religion or reason, 
they are wholly abandoned to the sway of the sen- 
sual and malevolent passions of our fallen nature. 
Envy, jealousy, and malice are the natural fruits of 
this deep moral debasement. The elder women have 
generally the rule, by custom, over their juniors; 
factious intrigues against one another, acts of ty- 
ranny and cruel revenge, are the inevitable conse- 
quences of such a social system; so that, could the 
private and domestic life of the harems be disclosed, 
the majority of them would be found little pande- 
monia.” 

HARIGARA, a word which, when pronounced 
along with Shiva and Rama, is believed by the Hin- 
dus to bring down numberless blessings upon hin 
who utters it. The moment these three sacred words 
escape from the lips, all sins are cancelled and blotted 
out, but if they are thrice repeated, the gods are so 
honoured that they are ata loss to find a recompense 
equal to the merit. Such privileged persons are no 
longer obliged to pass into other bodies, but are 
straightway absorbed in Brahm. 

HARIOLI, magicians who are mentioned by Ter- 
tullian as waiting on the altars of the heathen to re- 
ceive their inspiration from the fumes of the sacri- 
fices. 

HARISCHANDIS, a sect composed of doms or 
sweepers in the western provinces of Hindustan. 
Vheir name bears an allusion to the Pauranic prince 
Uarischandra, who, becoming the purchased slave of 
a man of this impure order, instructed his master, it 


about the middle of the second century by Tatian, 


is said, in the tenets of the sect. What these tenets 
were, however, is not known, and Dr. H. H. Wilsou 
thinks it may be doubted whether any adherent of 
the sect now exists. 

HARKA-RE, a deity worshipped by the ancient 
Iigyptians. He was the son of AMMON (which see), 
and supposed to be identical with the Grecian Hrr- 
ACLES (which see). 

HARLOTS. See PROSTITUTION (SACRED), 

HARMONAH, a goddess of the Slemitic nations, 
corresponding to Harmonia (which see) of the 
Greeks. 

HARMONIA, a goddess among the ancient 
Greeks. She was the daughter of Ares and Aphiro- 
dite, or, as some allege, of Zeus and Electra. Cad- 
mus, king of Thebes, received Harmonia in marriage, 
and all the gods of Olympus graced the nuptials 
with their presence. On that occasion the newly 
wedded spouse received either from Aphrodite or 
Athena a fatal necklace, which caused mischief and 
misfortune to every one who possessed it. After 
passing through various hands, it was at length de- 
dicated in the temple of Athena at Delphi. Both 
Harmonia and Cadmus are said to have been changed 
into dragons, and transferred to Elysium; or as 
others affirm, they were carried thither in a chariot 
drawn by dragons. 

HARMONIES, works designed to exhibit the 
narratives of Scripture in chronological order, so as 
to manifest the harmony or agreement of the state- 
ments made. by the different writers. Attempts of 
this kind have been made from an early period after 
the completion of the canon. Thus Jerome men 
tions Theophilus of Antioch as having written a har- 
mony of Seripture; but if such a work ever existed, 
it has long ago perished. Eusebius speaks with ap- 
probation of a harmony of the four gospels prepared 


and also of another work of a similar kind by Am- 
monius, an Alexandrian, in the commencement of the 
third century. Both harmonies have long ago been 
lost. Husebius himself, who wrote in the early part 
of the fourth century, composed a very celebrated 
Harmony of the Gospels, in which he arranged the 
various events narrated by the Evangelists in ten 
tables, which serve as very useful indices to the four 
Gospels. .A work haying in view the object of a 
Harmony of the Evangelists was written about A. D. 
400, by the illustrious Augustin, bishop of Hippo. 
Various attempts were made to harmonize the Sacred 
Writings, but more especially the Gospels, from the 
middle ages onward to the Reformation, but no work 
of the slightest value has been preserved. From the 
Reformation down to the present day, several har 
monies have appeared both in Britain and on the 
Continent. Of these Lightfoot, Doddridge, and 
Macknight have been the most favourably received 
in our own country, and still more recently Towns- 
end’s Old and New Testaments, arranged in Histori- 
cal and Chronological Order, has been received with 
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a considerable measure of public approbation. The 
term Harmony is now almost exclusively limited to 
a chronological arrangement of the narratives as 
given by the Four Evangelists. In this respect 
Archbishop Newcome and the Rev. Richard Gres- 
well have done good service by presenting the paral- 
lel passages in a tabular form. Some of the harino- 
nists proceed on the idea that the Evangelists 
intended to preserve the order of time, while others 
as strenuously deny that they had any such object 
in view. In Germany of late years, several carefully 
prepared harmonies have been published, among 
which may be mentioned De Wette and Liicke, 
Mattheei, Clausen, Roediger, Reichel, Overbeck, and 
Ziegler. 

HARMONY SOCIETY, a community of Separa- 
tists in North America. Its founder was George 
Rapp, a Lutheran, who emigrated with a consider- 
able number of followers from the kingdom of Wur- 
temberg in Germany. This excellent man, who was 
born in 1757 at Maulbronn, seceded from the Lu- 
theran church at the age of twenty-five, and gathered 
around him a few adherents, to whom he officiated 
as pastor. In the midst of much opposition, and 
even open persecution, Rapp continued to maintain 
and to propagate his peculiar sentiments. At length 
he resolved to seek an asylum in the United States. 
Thither, accordingly, he went in 1803, accompanied 
by three friends, and purchased lands in Butler 
county. In the course of the two following years, 
about one hundred and twenty-five families joined 
Rapp and his companions, and in 1805 an association 
was formed on the model of the primitive church at 
Jerusalem, mentioned in Acts iy. 34, 35, “ Neither 
was there any among them that lacked: for as many 
as were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and 
brought the prices of the things that were sold, and 
laid them down at the apostles’ feet: and distribu- 
tion was made unto every man according as he had 
need.” The town which they formed on the prin- 
ciple of having all things in common, was situated 
about one hundred and twenty miles north of Phila- 
delphia, and so well did the scheme succeed, that in 
1815 they sold their property in Butler county, and 
formed a new establishment on an improved plan in 
Posey county, Indiana. Here they remained only 
two years, when they again sold their property and 

removed to Beayer county, Pennsylvania, where they 
built a third town called Economy, aud devoted 
themselves with the most commendable industry to 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and by the 
exertions of the whole community, amounting to 
somewhere about 4,000, not only are the wants of 
the members supplied, but a considerable surplus is 
yearly amassed. No member is allowed to join the 
community until as passed through a year’s pro- 
bation, at the end 6f which he is required to sign a 
written contract, containing the basis or terms of 
membership, in which he surrenders not only his 
property, but himself personally to the community. 


He loses in a manner his individuality, and becomes 
the property of the whole, being lost in the mass, 
each one living forall, and all for one. The venerable 
founder of this community, George Rapp, died in 
1847. Immediately after his decease, the Society 
appointed a board of elders, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, seven of whom attend to the internal, and two 
to the external concerns. Jacob Henrici was chosen 
to succeed George Rapp as spiritual guide. A vote 
of six of the nine elders is binding. They can re- 
move any one of the nine, and fill all vacancies. 

HARPIES, fabulous birds of remarkable rapacity 
and swiftness which oceur in the legends of ancient 
heathen mythology. Only one is mentioned by 
Tfomer, under the name of Podarge or swift-footed, 
the spouse of Zephyrus. Any one who was suddenly 
taken away by death was supposed to have been 
carried off by the Harpies. ‘Two of these monstrous 
creatures are spoken of by Hesiod, under the names 
of Aé]lo and Ocypete, who were so rapid in their 
motions as to outstrip the winds in their flight. 
Their residence has been placed either in the islands 
called Strophades, at the entrance of Orcus, or in a 
cave in the island of Crete. They are represented 
as fierce birds, with human heads and long elaws. 
The harpies of Virgil had the face of a woman, and 
came out of Tartarus. Among the Greeks these 
creatures personified the tempests. The birds of 
Stymphalus were no doubt the barpies of some Ar- 
cadian tribes. 

HARPOCRATES, the god of silence among the 
ancient Egyptians, said by some to have been the 
son of Isis; by others, of Isis and Osiris. His sta- 
tues were usually placed in the temples near to the 
images of Osiris and Isis, to intimate, as Varro sup- 
poses, that the people ought to observe silence, and 
not divulge that these divinities had ever been mor- 
tals. Harpocrates was exhibited under the form of a 
young man with one finger on his mouth, indicating 
silence. Egyptians cut his figure upon precious 
stones, which they carried about with them as amu- 
lets. Sometimes he was represented as mounted 
upon an ostrich, with the sun and moon upon the 
reverse; at other times he is represented with a lion’s 
head and birds round it. 

HARUSPICES. See ArusPices. 

HARVEST (Festivan or). The Jews were ac 
customed in ancient times to observe a peculiar cere 
mony in honour of the introduction of harvest. On 
the second day of the passover, or the morrow after 
the Sabbath, as its first day was called, a sheaf of 
barley was waved before the Lord as an offering of 
the first fruits of the harvest in the name of the 
whole people. This ceremony was accompanied 
with a special sacrifice. The festival was observed 
annually according to the arrangements laid down in 
the law of Moses, Lev. xxiii. 10—14, “ Speak unto 
the children of Israel, and say unto them, When ye 
be come into the land which I give unto you, and shall 
reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf 
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of the first-fruits of your harvest unto the priest : 
and he shall wave the sheaf before the Lord, to be 
accepted for you: on the morrow after the sabbath 
the priest shall wave it. And ye shall offer that day 
when ye wave the sheaf an he-lamb without blemish 
of the first year for a burnt-offering unto the Lord. 
And the meat-offering thereof shall be two-tenth 
deals of fine flour mingled with oil, an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord for a sweet savour: and the 
drink-offering thereof shall be of wine, the fourth 
part of an hin, And ye shall eat neither bread, nor 
parched corn, nor green ears, until the self-same day 
that ye have brought an offering unto your God: 
it shall be a statute for ever throughout your gener- 
ations in all your dwellings.” 

HASSAN, the eldest son of Ali, and the second 
of the twelve Imdms, of the line of Ali. On the 
death of his father A. D. 661, Hassan was immediately 
proclaimed Caliph and Imam in Ivak; the former 
title he was forced to resign to Modwiyah, the latter 
or spiritual dignity his followers regarded as inalien- 
able. His rival granted him a pension, and permit- 
ted him to retire into private life. After nine years 
spent chiefly in devotion, Hassan was poisoned by 
his wife Jaadah, who had been bribed to perpetrate 
the crime by Yezid, the son of Modwiyah. Hossein 
having learnt from the physician of the horrid deed, 
hastened to his brother’s death-bed, and entreated 
him to name the murderer; but the dying prince re- 


plied, “O brother! the life of this world is made up 
of nights that vanish away. Let the murderer alone 
until we both meet at the judgment seat of God, 


where justice will assuredly be done.” Hassan ap- 
pears to have been, like his father Ali, a person of 
amiable and pious dispositions, but at the same time 
to have been deficient in firmness and decision of 
character. It is said that when he surrendered the 
Caliphate A. Dp. 669 to Modwiyah, he stipulated that 
the anathemas pronounced against his father Ali in 
the mosques should be discontinued, but that he 
afterwards was weak enough to concede the point so 
far as to be satisfied with the condition that they 
should not be pronounced in his presence. Hence 
one party have named him the disgrace of Mussul- 
mans, while the ardent Schiites call him the young 
prince of Paradise. i 

HASSIDEANS. See AssmpEans, 

HATI, one of the two wolves in the Scandinavian 
mythology which pursue the sun and moon. The 
one called Sk6ll pursues the sun, while the other 
called Hati, the son of Hrodvituir, runs before her, 
and as eagerly pursues the moon that will one day 
be caught by hin. 

HATTEMISTS, a sect which arose in Holland in 
the seventeenth century, deriving its name from 
Pontian von Hattem, a minister in the province of 
Zealand. He pushed the Calvinistic doctrine to an 
extreine length, so as to teach the doctrine of a fatal 
and unintelligent necessity. He inculcated upon his 
followers that men were not responsible for their 
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actions, whether good or bad ; that religion does not 
consist in active obedience, but in patient suffering 
and undisturbed tranquillity of mind. He also al- 
leged that Christ by his death did not satisfy Divine 
justice, or expiate the sins of men; but that he sig- 
nified to us that there was nothing in us to offend 
God, and in this way he made us just. This sect, 
as well as the kindred and contemporary sect of the 
VERSCHORISTS (which see), is no longer known by 
name to exist in Holland, but the extravagant opi- 
nions of Von Hattem are not altogether unknown in 
that country even at the present day. 

HAUDRIETTES, an order of Romish nuns hos- 
pitallers at Paris, founded in the reign of St. Louis, 
by Stephen Haudry, one of the secretaries of that 
prince. At first it was limited to twelve poor fe- 
males, but the number gradually increased, and the - 
order was confirmed by several popes. The mem- 
bers of this order afterwards received the name of 
Nuns of the Assumption. They wear a black habit 
and a crucifix on their breast. They observe the 
rule of St. Augustin, and make a vow of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 

HEAD-DRESSES, In ancient times particular 
forms of head-dresses were considered as sacred, and 
appropriated to the gods. This is evident from the 
specimens of the Egyptian monuments in the British 
Museum. Thus on the figure of Osiris may be seen 
a species of crown which seems to have belonged to 
that deity at least, if not to others in the land of the 
Pharaohs. It consists of a conical cap, flanked by 
two ostrich feathers with a disk in front, placed on 
the horns of a goat. Among the Jews, while the 
turban anciently formed the common head-dress of 
both men and women, those worn by persons in sa- 
ered offices differed in some particulars from the 
ordinary turban. ‘Thus Josephus says, speaking of 
the ordinary priest: ‘Upon his head he wears a 
cap, not brought in a conical form, nor including 
the entire head, but still including more than the 
half of it. It is called a mitre, but its make is such 
that it resembles a crown. It is made of thick 
swathes, but the contexture of it is linen, and it is 
folded round many times, and sewed together, be- 
sides which, a piece of fine linen covers the whole 
cap from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead, and conceals the seams of the swathes, 
which would otherwise appear unseemly. This ad- 
heres closely to the head that it may not fall off 
during the sacred service.” Again, the same Jew- 
ish historian remarks in regard to the high-priest’s 
head-dress : “The high-priest’s tiara or mitre was 
like that of the other priests, only it had another of 
purple or violet colour above, and a crown of gold of 
three rows about that, and terminating above in a 
golden cap, about the size of the joint of the little 
finger.” In front of the mitre was a plate of gold 
tied with a blue lace, and on the plate were in- 
scribed the words “Holiness to the Lord” in He- 
brew characters. The modern Jews wear the Tn: 
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PHILLIM (which see), or frontlets between the eyes, 
which they imagine to be commanded by the law of 
Moses. The Mohammedan sects are known by the 
colour of their head-dress. Thus the sect of Ali 
are distinguished from the rest by their green tur- 
bans. 

HEALTH, a heathen deity worshipped in ancient 
times under the Latin names of Sanctas or Salus, both 
of which indicate health. Pausanias asserts the wor- 
ship of this goddess to have been very common in 
Greece; and he says that there was an altar for this 
among other deities in the temple of Amphiaraus. 
The temple of the goddess of health stood in the 
city of Rome, on the Mons Quirinalis. The Greeks 
worshipped this goddess under the name of Hya@rera 
(which see). 

HEATHENS. See Pacans. 

HEAVEN. This word is frequently used in a 
strictly material signification as forming a part of 
the created universe. Thus Gen. i. 1, “In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
The ancient Hebrews, however, seem to have enter- 
tained very strange notions as to the structure of the 
material heaven, believing it to be a solid arch rest- 
ing on pillars, and having foundations. Thus Job 
xxvi. 11, “The pillars of heaven tremble, and are 
astonished at his reproof.” And in other passages 
the heaven is compared to a curtain, or the covering 
of a tent, as in Ps. civ. 2, “ Who coverest thyself 
with light as with a garment: who stretchest out the 
heavens like a curtain.” The ancient Jews believed 
that there were several different heavens, the lower, 
the middle, and the third or higher heavens. The 
lower heaven they considered as including the clouds 
and the atmosphere ; the middle as being the stellar 
or starry region ; and the third as being the heaven 
of heavens, or the habitation of God and his angels. 

The word heaven, however, is used not only ina 
material but also in a spiritual sense, to indicate the 
future abode of the righteous after death. That such 
a state of happiness exists after death is evident both 
from reason and Scripture. The belief in a heaven 
beyond the grave, accordingly, is not limited to 
Christians, being a recognized article of the creed 
of Heathens, Jews, and Mohammedans. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Romans the heaven which 
they allotted to the good was called ELysium 
(which see), the precise locality of which was a 
subject of considerable discussion. Though the 
writers of classic antiquity, particularly the poets, 
declared the happiness of souls in Elysium to be 
complete, some of them believed that the blessed 
inmates would, many of them, return again to earth, 
and pass into new bodies, destroying all recollections 
of Elysian bliss, by drinking of the waters of Lethe, 
one of the rivers of hell. Eternal blessedness was, 
in the view of the ancient Pagans, reserved for those 
only who were distinguished for their exalted virtues, 
and who were accordingly admitted into the society 
of the gods, while their cdola or simulacra, as the 


poets alleged, continued to reside in the lower re- 
gions. The views of different heathen nations in 
regard to heaven are well described by Mr. Gross, in 
his valuable and ingenious work, ‘The Heathen 
Religion in its Popular and Symbolical Develop- 
ment:’ “The ancient Mexicans, as it appears from 
the statement of Kaiser, taught the existence of nu- 
merous spirit-abodes, into one of which the innocent 
shades of children were received; into another,— 
the sun, the valiant and illustrious souls of heroes 
ascended ; while the corrupt and hideous ghosts ot 
the wicked were doomed to grovel and pine in 
subterranean caverns. Nine heavens served to cir- 
cumscribe their fanciful visions and ardent dreams of 
future bliss, The Greenlanders were contented to 
predicate the doctrine of but one future Eden, which 
they located in the abyss of the ocean, and to which 
skilful fishermen alone might dare to aspire with the 
confident hope of success. The relentless martial 
spirit of the Appalachian Indians, proclaimed itself 
in consigning their cowardly red brethren to the pro- 
found chasms of their native mountains, where, over- 
whelmed by snow and ice, they fell victims to the 
tender mercy of shaggy and ferocious bears. The 
aborigines of America were unanimous in their be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul, and a happy state 
hereafter, somewhat similar to the Elysian bliss of 
the Greeks and Romans ; but of a Hades, they know 
little and speak seldom, and the savage-like Appa- 
lachian hell just described, is one of the remarkable 
exceptions in the general creed. ‘All,’ writes Doc- 
tor Robertson, ‘ entertain hopes of a future and more 
happy state, where they shall be for ever exempt 
from the calamities which embitter human life in its 
present condition. ‘This future state they conceive 
to be a delightful country, blessed with perpetual 
spring, whose forests abound with game, whose rivers 
swarm with fish, where famine is never felt, and un- 
interrupted plenty shall be enjoyed without labour 
or toil. But as men, in forming their first imper- 
fect ideas concerning the invisible world, suppose 
that there they shall continue to feel the same de- 
sires, and to be engaged in the same occupations, as 
in the present world; they naturally ascribe emi- 
nence and distinction, in that state, to the same qua- 
lities and talents which are here the objects of their 
esteem. The Americans, accordingly, allotted the 
highest place in their country of spirits, to the skil- 
ful hunter, the adventurous and successful warrior, 
and to such as had tortured the greatest number of 
captives, and devoured their flesh. These notions 
were so prevalent, that they gave rise to a universal 
custom, which is, at once, the strongest evidence that 
the Americans believe in a future state, and the best 
illustration of what they expect there. As they 
imagine that departed spirits begin their career anew 
in the world whither they are gone, that their friends 
may not enter upon it defenceless and unprovided, 
they bury together with the bodies of the dead their 
bow, their arrows, and other weapons used in hunt- 
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ing or war; they deposit in their tombs the skins or 
stuffs of which they make garments, Indian corn, 
manioc, venison, domestic utensils, and whatever is 
reckoned among the necessaries in their simple mode 
of life. In some provinces, upon the decease of a 
cazique or chief, a certain number of his wives, of his 
favourites, and of his slaves, were put to death, and 
interred together with him, that he might appear 
with the same dignity in his future station, and be 
waited upon by the same attendants. This persua- 
sion is so deep-rooted, that many of the deceased 
person’s retainers offer themselves voluntary victims, 
and court the privilege of accompanying their de- 
parted masters, as a high distinction.’” 

The heaven of the Hindu is absorption in Brahm, 
and of the Budhist, annihilation or Nirwana. The 
priesthood of the ancient Egyptians taught the im- 
mortality of the soul under the name of Palingenesia, 
or a second birth, being a return of the,soul to the 
celestial spheres, or its reabsorption into the Supreme 
Being, without regard to the doctrine or the neces- 
sity of transmigration—a doctrine which was incul- 
cated only upon the illiterate multitudes who could 
form no conception of the existence of the soul with- 
out the body. The ancient Scandinavians held that 
there were two different heavens ; the one, the palace 
of Odin, which they called VALHALLA (which see), 
where that august divinity received all who died a 
violent death; and the other called Gimu1 (which 
see), or the palace covered with gold, which, after 
the renovation of all things, was to be the everlast- 
ing home of the righteous, where they were to enjoy 
ecstatic and perennial delights. ‘“ The heroes,” says 
the Edda, “who are received into the palace of 
Odin, have every day the pleasure of arming them- 
selves, of passing in review, of, ranging themselves 
in order of battle, and of cutting one another in pieces ; 
but as soon as the hour of repast approaches, they 
return on horseback all safe and sound to the hall of 
Odin, and fall to eating and drinking, Though the 
number of them cannot be counted, the flesh of the 
boar Saehrimnir is sufficient for them all; every day 
it is served up at table, and every day it is renewed 
again to its original bulk: their beverage is ale and 
mead; one single goat, whose milk is excellent 
mead, furnishes enough of that liquor to intoxicate 
all the heroes. Odin alone drinks wine, the only 
fermented liquid to the use of which his good taste 
or his superior dignity invites his attention. A 
crowd of virgins wait upon the heroes at table, and 
fill their cups as fast as they empty them.” 

The Jewish Rabbis teach that there is an upper 
and a lower paradise or heaven. ‘“ Between them,” 
says one writer, “is fixed a pillar: by this they are 
joined together, and it is called the strength of Zion. 
By this pillar, on every Sabbath and festival, the 
righteous climb up and feed themselves with a glance 
of the Divine majesty till the end of the Sabbath or 
festival; when they slide down and return to the 
lower paradise.” Both in the upper and the lower 
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paradise there are said to be seven apartments for 
the residence and reward of the righteous. The in- 
habitants of these dwellings, in so far as the upper 
paradise is concerned, are thus described by Rabbini- 
cal tradition: “Tt is stated, that there are seven par- 
ties or orders which shall hereafter stand before God, 
and that each of these orders or parties has its par- 
ticular abode or dwelling in the upper paradise. 
The first party or order consists of those who, for 
the kingdom and honour of God, suffered death, by 
the government under whose authority they were : 
as the Rabbi Akiba and his disciples were put to 
death by the government of Rome. The second 
order consists of those who have been drowned in 
the sea. The third is the Rabbi Jochanan Ben 
Zachai and his disciples. The fourth order con- 
sists of those on whom descended a cloud which 
covered them. The fifth consists of those who 
have repented: and in the same place as the peni- 
tents, stand the perfectly righteous. The sixth or- 
der consists of those who never married, and who in 
all their lives never tasted of sin. The seventh con- 
sists of the poor, who exercised themselves in the 
Bible and Mishna, and in an honest vocation.—QOb- 
serve, then, that to every order is allotted a distinct 
abode: and the highest order, beyond which none 
can go, consists of those who, for the kingdom and 
honour of God, suffered death from the government 
under which they lived; as the Rabbi Akiba and his 
disciples,” 

The souls of the righteous, according to the Jew- 
ish Rabbis, do not ascend to the upper paradise 
immediately after they have quitted the body, but 
they are represented as undergoing a previous kind 
of noviciate in the lower paradise, which is situated 
midway betweeu this corporeal world and the upper 
heaven. And even on reaching the purer abodes of 
the blessed disembodied spirits, are said to be in the 
habit of revisiting this lower world, and even of oc- 
casionally passing to the other apartments of the 
righteous. Thus the Rabbis affirm: “In paradise, 
every one has his particular abode, and is not allowed 
to go out, or ascend to the dwelling of his superior 
neighbour ; for if he do, he is presently consumed by 
his neighbour’s great fire. And thus they are called 
stimders, because they stand or keep to their posts, 
or allotted places. There are, indeed, some pious 
ones, but their number is small, who, being worthy 
of cleaving to the holy and blessed God, are suffered 
to ascend or descend, to go into the upper and lower 
places, and to walk in all the quarters, and about all 
the gates and apartments: and this is a pre-eminence 
above which there is none: and these, when they 
walk about in the palaces of the angels, the quarters 
of paradise, and the dwellings of the other righteous, 
communicate to them of the lustre of that wisdom 
which God has abundantly vouchsafed to them.” 

The Mohammedans believe in ‘‘a heaven prepared 
for the blessed among the faithful, that is, for the 
professors of the true religion, and followers of the 
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holy prophet Mohammed; in which they shall be 
with him enjoying perpetual light and all heavenly 
pleasures, always beautiful, in their full strength and 
vigour, brighter than the sun, and thought worthy to 
see face to face the Most High God, and to adore 
him.” They hold also that there are eight heavens 
or different degrees of happiness. Mohammed un- 
doubtedly held out to his followers a heaven of car- 
nal pleasures, in which the lowest appetites of man 
should have their full and free indulgence, but at the 
same time he taught in the Koran that the height of 
happiness will consist in seeing God face to face; 
that this pleasure will be the greatest, and make us 
forget all the other pleasures of Paradise, and 
amongst others those which are common to men and 
beasts. Mohammedan writers have allowed sensual 
pleasures to form a part of the lowest degree of hap- 
piness in heaven; others have excluded them en- 
tirely from those blessed mansions. ‘The prophets 
are believed to go to heaven directly ; the martyrs 
are in the throats of birds who live only on the fruits 
of Paradise; the souls of the common faithful either 
are about the graves, or in the well Zemzem, or with 
Adam in the lowest heaven. 

HEAVE-OFFERINGS, ceremonies observed by 
the Jews under the Law, the offerings being lifted 
upwards in token of being presented to the Al- 
mighty; and, as was generally the case, being waved 
towards the four quarters of the earth, hence called a 
wave-offering, with the view of indicating that He 
to whom the offerings were presented was the Pro- 
prietor of the universe. In a few cases animals 
were subjected to the ceremony of heaving before 
they were killed. More commonly, however, it was 
performed with some particular parts after they were 
cut up; especially with the breast and right shoulder 
in all cases of peace-offerings, which were appropriated 
for the use of the priests bya perpetualstatute. Blood- 
less offerings also were at times presented with the 
same ceremony, according to the injunction contained 
in Exod. xxix. 22—28. Before any bread was made 
of the corn of the land, a cake was first made out of 
the dough, consisting of a four and twentieth part, 
which was heaved, and then, as was the case with all 
heave-offerings, it was given to the priests. The 
Rabbis called by the name of Therumah or a hea¥®€- 
otfering, the oblation which was given to the priests 
of corn and wine and oil, and whatever else was re- 
quired to support life. The Hebrews called this 
payment sometimes the great heave-offering, in com- 
parison of the tithe which the Levites paid to the 
priests, and which was called the heave-offering of 
the tithe. 

HEBDOMADARII, a name applied to monks in 
ancient times by Cassian and Jerome, from their 
weekly service. 3 

HEBDOMAGETES, a surname of Apollo, be- 
cause, as some think, sacrifices were offered to this 
god on the seventh of every month, or as others sup- 
pose, because at the festivals in honour of this god 
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the processions were headed by seven boys and se- 


ven maidens. 


HEBDOMAS MAGNA (Lat. the great week), an’ 


appellation given anciently to the week before Easter, 
which was observed with the greatest strictness and 
solemnity. The reasons of the observance are fully 
stated by Chrysostom, as quoted by Bingham: “ It 
was called the great week, not because it consisted 
of longer days or more in number than other weeks, 
but because at this time great things were wrought 
for us by our Lord. For in this week the ancient 
tyranny of the devil was dissolved, death was ex- 
tinct, the strong man was bound, his goods were 
spoiled, sin was abolished, the curse was destroyed, 
paradise was opened, heaven became accessible, men 
and angels were joined together, the middle wall-of 
partition was broken down, the barriers were taken 
out of the way, the God of peace made peace be- 
tween things in heaven and things on earth; there- 
fore it is called the great week: and as this is the 
head of all other weeks, so the great sabbath is the 
head of this week, being the same thing in this week 
as the head is in the body. Therefore in this week 
many increase their labours; some adding to their 
fastings, others to their watchings; others give more 
liberal alms, testifying the greatness of the Divine good- 
ness by their care of good works, and more intense 
piety and holy living. As the Jews went forth to 
meet Christ, when he had raised Lazarus from the 
dead ; so now, not one city, but all the world go forth 
to meet him, not with palm-branches in their hands, 
but with alms-deeds, humanity, virtue, tears, prayers, 
fastings, watchings, and all kinds of piety, which 
they offer to Christ their Lord. And not only we, 
but the emperors of the world honour this week, 
making it a time of vacation from all civil business, 
that the magistrates, being at liberty from business 
of the law, may spend all these days in spiritual ser- 
vice. Let the doors of the courts, say they, now be 
shut up; let all disputes, and all kinds of contention 
and punishment cease; let the executioner’s hands 
rest a little: common blessings are wrought for us 
all by our common Lord, let some good be done by 
us his servants. Nor is this the only honour they 
show to this week, but they do one thing more no 
less considerable. The imperial letters are sent 
abroad at this time, commanding all prisoners to be 
set at liberty from their chains. For as our Lord, 
when he descended into hell, set free those that 
were detained by death; so the servants, according 
to their power imitating the kindness of their Lord, 
loose men from their corporal bonds, when they 
have no power to relax the spiritual.” Fasting was 
carried by many Christians to a much greater extent 
on this week than on any other, some eating nothing 
the whole week till the morning of the resurrection. 
Kpiphanius says, that during this week the people 
lived chiefly on dry meats, namely, bread and salt 
and water, which they only used at evening. 
ITEBDOME (Gr. the seventh), a festival observed 
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by the ancient Greeks in honour of Apollo, on the 


seventh day of every month, because one of them hap- 


~ pened to be the birthday of the god. The festival 
was celebrated chiefly at Athens, when hymns were 
sung to Apollo, and the people walked in procession, 
carrying sprigs of laurel in their hands. 

HEBE, the female attendant and cup-bearer of 
the gods, according to the ancient heathen mytho- 
logy. She was the daughter of Zeus and Hera, and 
Homer in his Odyssey represents her as having been 
the wife of Heracles. She was worshipped at Athens 
under the name of Hebe, and at Rome under the cor- 
responding Latin name of Juventas, both names sig- 
nifying youth. 

HEBON, a god anciently worshipped in Sicily in 
the shape of a bull. See BuLL-WorsHIP. 

HEBREWS, a name given to the descendants of 
Abraham according to the flesh. It was derived, as 
some think, from Heber or Eber, the father of Peleg, 
and the son of Salah, who was the grandson of Shem. 
Others, however, founding their idea on the mean- 
ing of the word Heber, which signifies one that 
passes, or a pilgrim, have derived the term Hebrews 
from the circumstance that Abraham and his family 
passed or journeyed from the other side of the Eu- 
phrates into Canaan. In reference to the name He- 
brew, we may remark, that a peculiar expression 
oceurs in Phil. iii. 5, where the apostle Paul speaks 
of himself as a “ Hebrew of the Hebrews.” In as- 
suming such an appellation, the apostle probably 
meant to intimate that he was of pure unmixed He- 

_brew lineage, without the slightest admixture of 
Gentile blood. See Jews (ANCIENT). 

HECAERGE, a surname. of ARTEMIS 
see), ; 

HECAERGUS, a surname, of APonLo (which 
see). Servius speaks of a person of this name who 
was a priest of both Apollo and Artemis. 

HECATA, apparitions mentioned in a strange 
story related by Eusebius. He gives an account of 
a magical statue of Hecate (which see) of a very 
extraordinary composition. It was said to be made 
by order of Hecate herself. They took myrrh, in- 
cense of Arabia, styrax, and certain animals called 
ascalabote, which some interpret to be lizards, others 
rats, and others moles; they reduced them all to 
powder, and made of them a paste which they 
moulded into the figure of Hecate. All those who 
exercised magic arts invoked this goddess. The 
ceremonies were performed at midnight by a river- 
side, under a tree called Jotus, by a person in an 
azure-coloured garment, who was to dig a deep hole 
in the ground, and then cut the throat of an ewe- 
lamb, and burn it on a pile of wood over the hole, 
all the while pouring out honey and calling on He- 
cate. All being rightly done, certain apparitions 
called Hecatea were seen which changed themselves 
into various shapes. 

HECATE, an ancient heathen goddess, said to be 
the daughter of Zeus and Demeter, She is said to 
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have been sent in search of Persephone, to whom, 
when she was found, she became the constant at- 
tendant and companion, thus becoming a goddess of 
the infernal regions. In her capacity as a ruler in 
Tartarus, she had charge of the souls of the de- 
parted. Sometimes she is represented as having 
three bodies, and at other times three heads, but al- 
ways accompanied by Stygian dogs. The worship 
of Hecate prevailed in different parts of Greece, but 
more especially at Athens and Argos, where small 
statues in honour of this goddess were kept inside 
the houses, or in front of them, and also at points — 
where two cross roads met. 

HECATOMB (Gr. hecaton, an hundred, and bows, 
an ox), a sacrifice among the ancient Greeks, of a 
hundred oxen, offered only upon very extraordinary 
occasions. Herodotus mentions such a sacrifice as 
having been offered by Clisthenes. Instead of being 
limited to oxen, however, the word is sometimes ap- 
plied to denote the sacrifice of a hundred animals of 
any sort. Others again regard it as occasionally 
used to denote simply a large sacrifice of any kind, 
a definite being used for an indefinite number. Py- 
thagoras is said to have offered a literal hecatomb in 
token of joy and gratitude, that he had discovered 
the demonstration of the forty-seventh proposition of 
the First Book of Euclid, viz., That in a right- 
angled triangle, the square of the hypothenuse is 
equal to the square of the other two sides. From 
the word hecatomb, was probably derived the name 
of the Greek month Hecatombeon, which commenced 
on the first new moon after the summer solstice, and 
thus corresponded to the latter part of June and the 
first part of July, according to our reckoning. 

HECATOMBAlA. See Herma. 

HECLA, a volcanic mountain in Iceland, which 
was believed by the natives in their Pagan state to 
be the mouth of the infernal regions. 

HEGELIANS, the followers of one of the latest 
and most eminent philosophers of Germany. The 
philosophy of Hegel is strictly rationalistic in its 
character, religion with him being not a matter of 
emotion and sentiment, but strictly of reason and 
thought. He regarded thought as the point of union 
between the human nature and the divine. “ With 
him,” says Morell, “ Godis not a person, but person- 
ality itself, 2. e. the universal personality, which rea- 
lizes itself in every human consciousness as so many 
separate thoughts of one eternal mind. The idea we 
form of the Absolute, is to Hegel the Absolute itself, 
its essential existence being synonymous with our 
conception of it. Apart from, and out of the world, 
therefore, there is no God; and so also, apart from 
the universal consciousness of man there is no Divine 
consciousness or personality, God is with him the 
whole process of thought, combining in itself the 
objective movement, as seen in nature, with the sub- 
jective, as seen in logic, and fully realizing itself only 
in the universal spirit of humanity. With regard to 
other theological ideas, Hegel strove to deduce philo- 
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sophically the main features of the evangelical doc- 
trine. He explained the doctrine of the Trinity by 
showing that every movement of the thinking pro- 
cess is, in fact, a Trinity in Unity. Pure indepen- 
dent thought and self-existence answers to the Fa- 
ther—the objectifying of this pure existence answers 
to the Son, God manifested in the flesh; while the 
Spirit is that which proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son, the complete reunion of the two in the 
church. Hegel's Christology, again, agrees in the 
main ideas with the evangelical doctrine, except that 
his attempt to deduce the whole from philosophical 
principles gives to it a complete air of rationalism. 
He views the idea of redemption as the reunion of 
the individualized spirit of man with the Spirit of 
eternal truth and love. By faith we become one with 
God, forming a part of himself, members of his mys- 
tical body, as symbolized in the ordinances of the 
Church. This view of the Christian doctrines has 
been more fully developed by Strauss, who has en- 
tirely denied a historical truth to the New Testament, 
and made the whole simply a mythological repre- 
sentation of great moral and spiritual ideas. On the 
doctrine of immortality, Hegel has said but little, 
and that little by no means satisfactory. However 
the depth and comprehensiveness of his system may 
charm the mind that loves to rationalize upon every 
religious doctrine, it can, assuredly, give but little 
consolation to the heart, that is yearning with earnest 
longings after holiness and immortality.” 

In the view of Hegel, the absolute religion to 
which all the others are only preparatory stages is 
Christianity. In the God-Man is manifested the 
unity of man with God. In the mind of mankind 
God evolves himself, and thus it is that mankind’s 
knowing of God is God’s knowing of himself. The 
revelation of absolute knowledge is the very essence 
and design of Christianity, according to the system 
of Hegel, and hence he held in utter contempt all 
mere emotional religion. Thus, referring to the sys- 
tem of Schleiermacher, he declares, “If religion in 
man be founded on feeling only, this feeling can be 
correctly defined only as the feeling of dependence ; 
and hence the dog would be the best Christian, for 
he has this feeling most strongly devoloped in him- 
self, and lives chiefly in this feeling. The dog has 
even cravings for salvation when his hunger is ap- 
peased by a bone.” 

During his life, the doctrines of Hegel were ably 
supported by a few faithful and devoted followers, 
particularly by Daub, Heinrichs, and Marheinicke ; 
but it was after his death in 1831 that a school of 
Hegelians assumed to itself a decided place in the 
literature of Germany. In the outset of their career 
as a philosophico-religious sect, the first and chief 
effort of this body of profound thinkers was to estab- 
lish the accordance of the system which their mas- 
ter had bequeathed to them, with the doctrines of 
Christianity as laid down in the Bible. In connec- 
tion with this main subject, the first point of contro- 


versy which arose referred to the question, whether 
immortality in the sense of a personal existence after 
death had ever been taught by Hegel. The disci- 
ples of the Hegelian school now split into two par- 
ties, the orthodox and the unorthodox party. The 
former included Gubler, Géschel, Rosenkranz, and 
Schaller. The latter was headed by Strauss, the 
celebrated author of Das Leben Jeu, the Life of 
Jesus, a work which, published in 1835, denied the 
historical existence of the God-man, and pushed to 
its farthest limits the idea of Hegel, that not Christ 
but mankind was the Son of God. In boldness of 
statement the disciple far outran the master. He 
attempted to prove that the Christ of the Gospels 
is historically impossible, and can only be understood 
asa myth, Professing as Strauss did to follow m 
the steps of Hegel, the ‘Life of Jesus’ no sooner 
appeared, than it called forth from all quarters ot 
Germany the loudest denunciations, not only against 
its author personally, but against the whole Hegelian 
school to which he belonged. Strauss was followed 
by the Tiibingen school, including Baur, Teller, and 
Schwegler, who laboured to show that all the books 
of the New Testament, with the exception of five, 
were the fabrications of the second century. Feuer- 
bach went still farther, and exerted his utmost in 

genuity to show that theology was only a reflection 
of anthropology, and all religion only a dream. 
Thus was the absolute idealism of Hegel pushed by 
his followers to the extreme of infidelity, and no- 
religion. But at this point matters reached their 
crisis, and as might have been expected, a decided» 
reaction took place. The ablest theologians of Ger- 
many entered the field of conflict in defence of the 
revealed truth of God. Neander, Tholuck, Liticke, 
Hoffmann, and Ebrard, with a host of others, replied 
to Strauss and the Ttibingen school so effectively, 
that the whole religious aspect of Germany has 
within the last fifteen or twenty years undergone a 
complete revulsion in favour of evangelical Chris 

tianity. 

HEGIRA (Arab. flight), the grand era from which 
all Moslem time is reckoned. It dates from the 
16th July A.p. 622, being the precise period at 
which the prophet Mohammed fled with his followers 
from Mecca to Medina, that he might escape the 
persecution of the Koreischites. On account of ri- 
valries in commerce, the inhalutants of Medina were 
jealous of those of Mecca, and no sooner therefore 
did the prophet arrive in their city, than they pro- 
fessed themselves his followers, and Mohammed seiz 
ing the opportunity declared his mission, and took 
up his residence in the town. This was in the four- 
teenth year after he had proclaimed himself a pro- 
phet, during the reign of Heraclius in Constantinople, 
and Khosron Parvis in Persia. The Medinese were 
delighted to receive the prophet, and forthwith 
changed the name of their city from Yatreb to Me- 
dinet-al-Nabi, which signifies the city of the prophet. 

HEGOUMENOS (Gr. ruler), the superior of a 
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convent, the abbot or archimandrite of a monastery 
in connection with the Greek church. 

HEIDELBERG CATECHISM, a “ Form of In- 
struction,” as it was originally called, drawn up by 
Caspar Olevianus and Zechariah Ursinus in 1562, for 
the use in the first instance of the Reformed Church 
of the Palatinate, but afterwards received throughout 
neatly the whole of the Reformed Churches. This 
excellent catechism, which was also called the Pala- 
tine Catechism, was the model on which the West- 
minster Divines formed the Shorter Catechism 
of the Presbyterian churches in Britain. In later 
times the Heidelberg Catechism was translated into 
almost all the modern languages, and many commen- 
taries were written upon it. It is divided into 129 
questions, and it consists of three principal parts: 1. 
Concerning the misery of man in consequence of sin; 
2. Concerning the redemption from that state; and 
3. Concerning man’s gratitude for that redemption. 
The Heidelberg Catechism is a recognized symbolic 
standard by the Dutch Reformed Church both in 
Holland and America. | 

HEIDELBERG CONFESSION, a confession 
drawn up by Bullinger, and published by order of 
the Elector Palatine A.D. 1564. It appeared at first 
in Latin, and afterwards a German translation was 
prepared by the author himself. Though designed 
originally for the use of the Reformed Churches in 
the Palatinate, it came to be generally recognized 
by the Calvinian churches both in Germany and 
France. 

IIEIDRUN, a she-goat, which in the ancient 
Scandinavian mythology is said to stand above Val- 
halla, or the heaven of heroes, and to feed on the 
leaves of a very famous tree called Lerath. From 
the teats of this she-goat flows mead in such abun- 
dance, that every day a vessel large enough to hold 
more than would suffice for all the heroes, is filled 
with it. 

HEIFER, a young cow anciently sacrificed by the 
Jews in the temple of Jerusalem. It is called in 
Num. xix. 2, by aterm which in the original signifies 
“the red heifer.” Special and minute directions were 
given in the Law of Moses in reference to the sacri- 
fice of this animal. A heifer wholly red was to be 
selected, without one single spot of any other colour, 
“free from blemish, and on which the yoke had 
never yet come.” This animal was to be brought to 
the priest, who was to slay her without the camp. 
Having slain the heifer, he was to dip his finger in 
the blood, and to sprinkle it seven times before the 
tabernacle; after which he was to burn the carcase, 
and taking cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet wood, to 
cast them into the flames. The ashes were then to 
be gathered up, (see ASHES,) and laid in a clean 
place for the use of the congregation, by the sprink- 
ling of which ashes in water, it became a water of 
separation, This peculiar ceremony is supposed by 
some to have been intended asa reproof to the super- 
stitions of idolatrous nations. But sucha view of the 


matter can scarcely be maintained, when we consider 
that cows never were sacrificed by the Egyptians, being 
considered as sacred to Js’s. In connection with the 
red colour of the heifer, Sir William Ousely has 
shown, that almost all over the East, idols were 
painted or smeared with red. It has been supposed 
that a red heifer was sacrificed every year by the 
Jews, and its ashes distributed over all the towns 
and cities of Israel. Maimonides, however, denies 
this, and states, ‘Nine red heifers have been sacri- 
ficed between the delivering of this precept and the 
desolation of the second temple. Our master Moses 
sacrificed the first; Ezra offered up the second; and 
seven more were slain during the period which 
elapsed from the time of Ezra to the destruction of 
the second temple; the tenth, King Messiah himself 
shall sacrifice; by his speedy manifestation he shall 
cause great joy. Amen: May he come quickly.” 
See IDOLATRY. 

HEIMDALL, the porter or sentinel of the gods 
among the old Scandinavians. His province was to 
watch at one of the extremities of the bridge B1- 
FROST (which see), for fear the giants should make 
use of it to get into heaven. “It was a difficult 
matter,” says Mallet, “to surprise him; for the gods 
had given him the faculty of sleeping more lightly 
than a bird, and of discovering objects by day or 
night farther than the distance of a hundred leagues. 
He had also an ear so fine that he could hear the 
very grass grow in the meadows and the wool on the 
backs of the sheep. He carried in the one hand a 
sword, and in the other a trumpet, the sound of 
which could be heard through all the worlds.” The 
Prose Edda thus describes him: “One of them (the 
deities) is Heimdall, called also the White God. He 
is the son of nine virgins, who were sisters, and is a 
very sacred and powerful deity. He also bears the 
appellation of the Gold-toothed, on account of his 


‘teeth being of pure gold, and also that of Hallinski- 


thi. . His horse is called Gulltopp, and he dwells in 
Himinbjorg at the end of Bifrést. He is the warder 
of the gods, and is therefore placed on the borders of 
heaven, to prevent the giants from forcing their way 
over the bridge. He requires less sleep than a bird, 
and sees by night, as well as by day, a hundred 
miles around him. So acute is his ear that no sound 
escapes him, for he can even hear the grass growing 
on the earth, and the wool on a sheep’s back. He 
has a horn called the Gjallor-horn, which is heard 
throughout the universe.” In the confusion of the 
last times, Loki and Heimdall fight and mutually 
kill each other. 

HEL, a term which in the Scandinavian mytho- 
logy is synonymous with the hell or hades—the 
lower regions of other creeds, with the important 
exception, however, that it does not imply either a 
place or a state of punishment. 

HELA, the goddess of Death among the ancient 
Scandinavians. She was said to have been banished 
into the lower regions, where she has the govern 
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ment of nine worlds, into which she distributes those 
who are sent to her. Eating and drinking appear to 
have been observed in the hall of Hela, much in the 
same manner as in that of Odin. In the Alvis-mal, 
mention is made of a kind of corn which grows in 
the infernal regions, and it is stated that the inhabi- 
tants are regaled plentifully with supplies of mead. 
The regions over which Hela ruled were reserved for 
those that died of disease or old age. Her palace 
was Anguish; her table Famine; her waiters were 
Slowness and Delay; the threshold of her door was 
Precipice; her bed Care; she was livid and ghastly 
pale; and her looks inspired horror. Hela, who 
thus ruled over nine worlds in Nifleheim, was the 
daughter of Loki, the contriver of all mischief, and 
the disgrace of gods and men. 

HELENA, the daughter of Zeus and Leda, and 
being possessed of remarkable beauty, she was said 
to have been carried off by Theseus to Attica. She 
was delivered by the Dioscur?, who conveyed her to 
Sparta, where amid numerous suitors she became the 
wife of Menelaus. Afterwards she was seduced and 
carried off by Paris to Troy, thus giving rise to the 
Trojan war. 

HELENA’S (8r.) DAY, a festival in the Romish 
church, celebrated on the 18th of August in honour 
of the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great. This female saint is said to have dis- 
covered the wood of the true cross at Jerusalem, 
some two hundred and fifty years after the total de- 
struction of that city by the Romans. 

HELICONIDES, a name given to the Muses of 
ancient Greece, from Mount Helicon, where there 
was a sanctuary dedicated to their worship. 

HELIOGABALUS, an ancient Syrian deity, al- 
leged by Dio and Herodian to be the Sun, the name 
being said to be derived from the Greek word helios, 
the sun. The symbol of this god was a large stone 
or rock, rising up in the form of a mountain; and at 
Rome he was worshipped under the form of a pyra- 
midal stone. The Roman Emperor Hlagabalus was 
in his early days a priest of this Syro-Phcenician 
Sun-god; and even after he had ascended the throne 
of the Cesars, he demanded that his favourite god 
should take the precedence of all the gods of Rome, 
and even of Jupiter himself. 

HELIOS, the Sun or the Sun-god of ancient 
Greece, the son of Hyperion and Theia. He is re- 
presented as riding in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds 
round the world. He is often confounded with 
Apollo, who is sometimes represented with rays 
round his head. Wherever Helios was worshipped, 
sacred flocks of oxen are mentioned in connection 
with this god, and in Sicily in particular, which was 
anciently sacred to him, he is said to have had large 
flocks of sheep and oxen. ‘Temples to the worship 
of Helios appear to have existed in Greece at a very 
early period, and in later times in a great variety of 
different parts of Greece, more especially in the 
island of Rhodes, where the celebrated Colossus was 


an image of Helios or the Sun. The animals offered 
in sacrifice to this god were white, and esyecially 
white horses were used for this purpose. Of the 
animals, the cock was considered as particularly 
sacred to Helios. The worship of the Sun was prac- 
tised also among the ancient Romans, not however 
under the name of Helios, which was peculiar to 
Greece, but under that of Sou (which see). 

HELL. Both in the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures there are two words, Sheol and Hades, which 
are sometimes translated “hell,” but which denote 
the world of departed spirits in general; while thereare 
other two words similarly translated—Tartaros and 
Gehenna—which signify the place of eternal punish- 
ment reserved for the wicked after death. The ex- 
istence of a hell as well as of a heaven, of a place of 
everlasting misery as well as of a place of ever- 
lasting happiness, forms an essential part of every 
religious creed. The Amenti of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the Patala of the Hindus, and the Orcus of the 
Romans, refer to a future state; but the doctrine of 
a future punishment is found embodied in all reli- 
gious systems, whether Christian, Heathen, Jewish, 
or Mohammedan. 

The Christian Scriptures describe hell as a place 
of torment, the bottomless pit, the worm that never 
dies, the fire that never shall be quenched. The 
eternity of hell’s torments is placed on precisely the 
same footing as the eternity of heaven’s bliss. Thus 
“The wicked shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal.” Some have 
ventured to deny the eternal duration of the punish- 
ment of the wicked, but the same word which is used 
in the Bible to express the duration of the misery of 
the wicked, is employed also to express the duration of 
the happiness of the righteous ; and we have no rea- 
son to believe that the inspired writers would use 
the same word to express ideas essentially different 
from one another. The Jewish Rabbis, as we have 
seen in the article HEAVEN, believe in an upper and 
a lower heaven, and in the same way they believe 
that there is an upper and a lower hell. Some of 
them suppose that hell was created before the world, 
while others assign its formation to the second day 
of creation, and thus they account for no declaration 
being made concerning the work of that day that it 
was good. The usual appellation which the Rabbis 
give to hell is Gehennom, to which the Talmud adds 
seven other names, said to be applied to seven man- 
sions into which hell is divided. It is further al- 
leged, that “in hell there are seven dwellings or 
divisions ; and in each division six thousand houses ; 
and in each house, six thousand chests; and in each 
chest six thousand barrels of gall.” A high rabbini- 
cal authority affirms each of the divisions of hell to 
be as far in depth as one can walk in three hundred 
years. The whole extent is thus described in the 
Talmud: “Egypt is four hundred miles in length, 
and the same in breadth. Egypt is equal in extent 
to a sixth part of Ethiopia; Ethiopia to a sixth part 
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of the world; the world to a sixth part of the garden 


in Eden ; nh garden to a sixth part of Eden; Eden 
toa sixth part of hell. The whole world, ther efore, 
in respect of hellis but as the cover of a ealdvon ; and 
the extent of hell is inadequately expressed even by 
this comparison.” 

A Rabbinical writer, quoted by Mr. Allen in his 
‘Modern Judaism,’ says of the first division: “ In it 
there are many caverns, and in them are fiery lions : 
and when a man falls into one of those caverns, the 
lions devour him: and when he is consumed, he ap- 
pears again, as perfect as if he had not been touched 
by the fire: and they who are thus restored, are 
afterwards thrown into the fire of every cavern in 
the first division.—In it are ten of the seventy na- 
tions: and among them is Absalom.—An angel beats 
every one with a fiery whip,—and they are thrown in 
and consumed with fire. Then are brought forth 
others, whom he likewise beats ; and they are thrown 
into the fire. And thus are all of them served, till 
all have had their doom. Last of all, Absalom is 
brought forth, in order to his receiving the same 
punishment. But then is heard a voice from heaven, 
saying, Beat hin: not, neither burn him; because Nie 
is one of the sons of my beloved, who oa at mount 
Sinai, All that the Lord hath said, we will do. This 
process of beating and burning is said to be repeated 
seven times in he day, and three times in the night ; 
but Absalom is declared to be exempted from it all, 
The same writer proceeds to describe each of the six 
other infernal mansions as containing ten of the 
seventy nations who undergo the same punishments, 
and one or more wicked Israelites who enjoy the same 
exemption as Absalom. Such is the manner in which 
rabbinical justice dispenses vengeance to the Gen- 
tiles, and impunity to wicked Israelites. The Tal- 
mud declares, that the fire of hell has no power over 
the sinners among the Israelites. Another oracle 
says: Hereafter both the Israelites and the people 
of the world shall go. down to hell: and the people 
of the world shall be consumed and destroyed ; but 
the Israelites shall come out again unhurt.” 

Many of the Jews believe in hell, not as an eter- 
nal dwelling-place of the wicked, but, to the Israel- 
ites at least, as a place of temporary purgatorial 
punishment ; and the Rabbis teach that the prayers 
of a son are of powerful efficacy in delivering his 
father’s soul from hell. The repetition of the Ko- 
DESH (which see), also, a certain prayer in the daily 
morning service, is powerful in accomplishing the 
same aids Very wicked people are believed by 
some Rabbis to be annihilated. The torments of 
hell, whether they be temporary or eternal in the 
view of Jewish writers, are at all events alleged to 
have seasons of intermission. Thus Menasseh says, 
“ ven the wicked, of whom it is said that they 
descend into hell, and ascend not from thence, enjoy 
rest on the Sabbath. The Sabbath is therefore called 
‘a delight,’ becanse thereon those above and below are 
both delighted. Another writer says: the Sabbath 
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is to the wicked in hell a day of rest.—But for this 
they receive a double punishment on the sixth day. 
Another says, that they have every day, at each 
time of prayer, morning, evening, and night, an hour 
and half of rest. Wherefore they rest, in the whole, 
every day, four hours and half.—They likewise rest 
twenty-four hours, every Sabbath ; which, added to 
the other, make fifty-one hours of rest in the week.” 

According to the teaching of various Rabbis 
there are three kinds of punishment in hell—heat, 
cold, and the perturbation of the soul. The heat 
they suppose to be occasioned by a violent. fire, 
which, in the opinion of some, “is not properly a 
body that can receive its sustenance from wood and 
other combustible matter reducible to ashes, but 
God maintains and feeds it, and keeps it shut up in 
a place; as he has placed millions of angels in hea- 
ven.” The punishment is said by some to be in- 
creased by changing its character, the unhappy vic- 
tim being plunged at one time in scorching flames, 
and at another in freezing cold. To these material 
torments are also added the anxieties and devouring 
anguish of a guilty conscience. 

The Mohammedans, like the Jews, divide hell, 
which they term Gehennom, into seven portions, 
but they are not agreed as to the inhabitants of its 
several districts. [he most common opinion in re- 
gard to them is, that the first division, Gehennom, 
properly so called, is destined for those worshippe:s 
of the true God who -have not acted up to the prin- 
ciples of the faith which they professed; the second 
division, called Zodha, is for the Christians ; the third, 
named Hothama, is for Jews; the fourth, denominated 
Stir, is destined for the Sabeans; the fifth, called 
Sacar, is for the Magians or Guebres; the sixth 
named G'ehim, will receive Pagans and idolaters, 
while the seventh, the severest place of punishment 
in the lowest depths of the abyss, is named Hooviat, 
and reserved for the hypocritical professors of reli- 
gion. A guard of nineteen angels keep watch over 
each of these apartments. Instead of the seven 
divisions, one Mohammedan commentator says, that 
hell has seven gates, by which he allegorically inti- 
mates seven sins: 1. Avarice; 2. Gluttony; 3. 
Hatred; 4. Envy; 5. Anger; 6. Luxury; and 7. 
Pride. Another says that these gates are seven 
members by which men commit sin. 

The Mohammedans believe that the punishment 
of those in the district of Gehennom will not be eter- 
nal, but that after their crimes are expiated by pur- 
gatorial flames, they will be admitted into paradise. 
Between heaven and hell they believe there is an 
intermediate place called ARAF (which see). 

The Hindus believe in a graduated scale of future 
punishments as well as rewards; the less wicked 
being sunk into a lower position in the next birth— 
the more wicked being sent down to one or other of 
innumerable hells, to reappear, however, on earth, 
in mineral, animal, and vegetable forms before they 
rise to the human,—the most wicked of all being 
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doomed to experience the misery and woe of perdi- 
tion till the time of the dissolution of all things. 

According to the system of the Budhists there are 
eight principal narakas, or places of torment, all of 
them situated in the interior of the earth, and so en- 
closed that there is no possibility of escape from it. 
The following description of the Budhist hell is given 
by Mr. Spence Hardy in his ‘ Manual of Budhism :’ 
“ Under the great Bé-tree, at the depth of 100 yo- 
janas, is the roof of Awfchi, the flames from which 
burst forth beyond the walls, and rise to the height 
of 100 yojanas. Thereare 16 narakas called Osupat, 
exterior to Awfchi, four on each side. The distance 
from the centre of Awichi to the outermost part of 
the Osupat narakas is 19,400 gows, and at this part 
they verge upon the great sea. By the power of the 
beings who suffer in Awichi, the doors of the Osupat 
narakas are continually opening and shutting. The 
flames proceeding through the doors, when they are 
thus thrown open, burst upon the waters of the sea, 
to the distance of many yojanas#and thus cause a 
vacuum. Towards this vacuum the water of the sea 
is continually drawn, in a powerful manner, and with 
great noise and tumult, so that any ship coming near 
would be undoubtedly destroyed. This naraka is 
called Awfchi, from a, negative, and wichd, refuge, 
because it affords no way of escape; it allows of no 
intermission to its misery. 

“There is also the hell called Lék4ntarika, which 
is the intervening space between every three sak- 
walas. In this world, there is above neither sun, 
moon, nor light ; and below there is water, extremely 
cold. ‘The darkness is incessant, except in the time 
of a supreme Budha, when occasionally the rays 
proceeding from his person, and filling the whole of 
the 10,000 sakwalas, are seen; but this appearance 
is only for a moment, like the lightning, no sooner 
seen than gone. 

“The inhabitants of Sanjfwa live 500 years, each 
year being the same length as a year in Chaéturma- 
hargjika, so that their age is 160,000 kelas of the 
years of men. In K4lastitra the age is 1,296,000 
kelas of years. In Sanghata it is one prakéti and 
368,000 kelas. In Rowrawa, it iseight prakotis and 
2,944,000 kelas. In Maha Rowrawa, it is sixty-four 
prakétis and 3,568,000 kelas. In Tapa, it is 530 
prakétis and 8,416,000 kelas. In Awfchi it is an 
entire anta-kalpa.” 

The hell or infernal regions of the ancient heathens 
was a mighty kingdom over which Pluto reigned, 
and within its vast domains included the whole sub- 
terranean world. Four rivers, Acheron, Styx, Co- 
cytus, and Phlegethon, must be passed by the dead 
before they found an entrance to the gloomy realms 
of the shades below. According to the description 
or Virgil the regions of this kingdom were five in 
number. The first or preparatory region was the 
abode of all kinds of diseases, distresses, discord, and 
war, and next to these centaurs, harpies, giants, and 
fabulous monsters of every description. The second 
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region was that of the waters through which flowed 
the Styx. The third was Erebus, in which Virgil 
places infants, persons condemned to death without 
cause, suicides, and those who had fallen in war. 
This region was watched by Cerberus, the three- 
headed dog; and here was erected the judgment- 
seat of Minos, who assigned to each one of the 
shades its special residence. The fourth region was 
called Tartarus, where dwelt those who had been guilty 
of great crimes. The fifth region was Elysium, the 
abode of the blessed. 

In the Scandinavian mythology the wicked first 
pass to Hel, which seems simply to denote the abode 
of the dead, and thence to Helhetm or Nifiheim, which 
is represented as being the dwelling-place of Hpna 
(which see), in the ninth world. This, like Val- 
halla, was not an eternal but a temporary place of 
residence, and in a remote futurity the inhabitants of 
both regions will be consigned by Alfadir, either to 
Gimli or to Nastrond, both of which will be eternal. 

HELLENISTS, a name applied to the Grecian 
Jews who lived in Egypt and other countries where 
the Greek language was spoken, thus being distin- 
guished from the Hebrews, properly so-called, who 
used the Hebrew tongue. It was in the time of 
Alexander the Great that the Jews began to divide 
themselves into Hebrews and Hellenists. They be- 
came acquainted at this era with the language, liter- 
ature, and philosophy of the Greeks. The Greek 
translation of the Seventy was accomplished at this 
time, and synagogues were rapidly multiplied in ail 
parts of the world. Thus, in a-most remarkable 
manner, was preparation made for the diffusion of 
that blessed Gospel which should come from the Jews. 
No less important was the change which now took 
place upon the character and habits of the Jews them- 
selves. ‘Their literature had even from the remotest 
periods of their history been of a peculiar and al- 
most exclusive nature. By the influence, however, 
of the language and literature of Greece, which at 
this period began to be largely felt, the foundation 
was laid of a new epoch in Jewish literature, which 
received the name of Hellenistic. ‘hus arose the 
Alexandrian school of philosophy, which, by com- 
bining Grecian with the Oriental modes of thinking, 
led to the diversified forms of Gnosticism which 
formed so characteristic a feature in the aspect of 
Christianity during the first two centuries after the 
Christian era. 

HELLOTIA, a festival celebrated at Corinth in 
honour of Athena, and also in Crete in honour of 
Europa. 

HELLOTIS, a surname of Athena at Corinth, 
supposed to be derived from Hellotia, a daughter of 
Timander, who, having taken refuge in the temple 
of Athena, when Corinth was burnt down by the 
Dorians, was destroyed, along with her sister, in the 
temple. A short time after this disaster, the plague 
broke out at Corinth, and it was declared by the: ora- 
cle that the pestilence should not cease until a tem 
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ple was erected in honour of Athena Hellotis.. The 
term Hellotis was also used as a surname of Europa 
in Crete. 

HELMSTADIAN CONTROVERSY, a name 
given to the controversy raised by Calixtus in the 
seventeenth century, from Helmstadt, the place where 
it originated. See CALIXTINS. 

HELVETIC REFORMED CHURCHES. Chris- 
tianity was first introduced into Helvetia. or Swit- 
zerland, in the seventh century, by St. Gall, a 
native of Ireland. This pious monk was educated 
at Bangor near Belfast, under Columbanus, and was 
one of twelve Irish monks who left Ireland about 
A.D. 5°9, with the view of diffusing a knowledge of 
Christian truth on the continent of Europe. For 
twenty years these zealous Irish missionaries la- 
boured in Burgundy, and at the end of that period, 
through the opposition of the Pagans in that dis- 
trict, Columbanus was driven into exile, accompanied 
by St. Gall. Ascending the Rhine, they entered 
Switzerland about a. D. 610, and took up their resi- 
dence at the head of the lake of Zurich. Here the 
natives were wholly under the influence of Pagan 
idolatry, and St. Gall, burning with zeal, set fire to 
the Pagan temple of the district, casting the idols 
into the lake. This, as might have been anticipated, 
instead of gaining over the people to the side of 
Christianity, only roused their indignation against 
the missionaries, and the result was, that St. Gall 
and his companions were compelled to seek refuge 
in flight. Passing through the canton of St. Gall, 
they formed a settlement at Bregentz, at the eastern 
extremity of the lake of Constance. ‘Taught by past 
experience that the wrath of man worketh not the 
righteousness of God, the monks conducted their 
mission here with zeal, tempered with prudence, and, 
accordingly, they met with some measure of success. 
At the end of two years, however, through the in- 
fluence of the Pagan part of the population, they 
were banished from this place also. Columbanus 
and his companions, discouraged by the treatment 
they had experienced in Switzerland, quitted the 
country, and retired to Italy, leaving St. Gall be- 
hind so sick as to be unable to be removed. On re- 
covering from his illness, he repaired with a few 
adherents to a sequestered spot, where he erected 
the monastery of St. Gall in the canton of the same 
name. Here he spent the rest of his days in works 
of piety and devotion, while from his monastery the 
light of Christianity was diffused over the surround- 
ing country. St. Gall lived to a very advanced age, 
and died at Arbon A. D. 640. 

After the death of Gallus or St. Gall, several of 
his scholars continued to labour for the conversion 
of the Swiss, founding monasteries, and sending forth 
missionaries to impart to the people a knowledge of 
Divine truth. Several monks also in succession 
came from Ireland, through whose exertions a Hel- 
vetian church was formed, strictly Romish in its char- 
acter, and yielding implicit submission to the Papal 


power. Paganism gradually lost its hold of the 
country, and Christianity, in the form of Romanism, 
was substituted in its place. 

Matters continued with little variation in this con- 
dition down to the sixteenth century. For some 
time before that period, however, peculiar circum- 
stances had been gradually undermining the influence 
of the Pope in Switzerland. Though strongly and 
enthusiastically attached to their native land, the 
Swiss people had, from want of employment in 
their own country, been in the habit of enlisting 
extensively in the service of foreign countries. 
Brave, hardy, and persevering, they were highly 
prized as soldiers, and they had often determined 
the fortune of war on the battle fields of north- 
ern Italy. In his contentions with other nations, 
the Pope frequently found it necessary to solicit 
the support of the thirteen cantons; and the more 
effectually to accomplish his purpose, he was in 
the habit of liberally distributing among the people 
indulgences and church benefices. The natural 
consequence of this indiscriminate distribution of 
church patronage was, that the clerical order be- 
came rapidly degraded, and that intense reverence 
which the Swiss church and people had so long en- 
tertained for the see of Rome was now much dimi- 
nished. The Swiss governments assumed a much 
more independent bearing towards the Pope, and as 
Gieseler well remarks, “ the evil of foreign enlist- 
ment, which was perpetually denounced by patriots 
as the ruin of Switzerland, brought with it its own 
cure, by helping to prepare the ground for the re- 
formation of the church.” 

The Reformation in Switzerland, though contem- 
poraneous with that in Germany, was entirely inde- 
pendent of it, and proceeded from forces peculiar to 
the Helvetie church. D’Aubigné divides it into 
three periods, in which the light of the Gospel is 
seen to emanate from three different centres, all of 
them, however, within the Swiss cantons. “ From 
1519 to 1526 Zurich was the centre of the Reforma- 
tion, which was then entirely German, and was pro- 
pagated in the eastern and northern parts of the 
confederation. Between 1526 and 1532 the move- 
ment was communicated from Berne: it was at once 
German and French, and extended to the centre of 
Switzerland from the gorges of the Jura to the deep- 
est valleys of the Alps. In 1532 Geneva became 
the focus of the light ; and the Reformation, which 
was here essentially French, was established on the 
shores of the Leman lake, and gained strength in 
every quarter.” 

The main instrument in commencing and carrying 
forward the work of Reformation in Switzerland was 
Ulric Zwingli, a man eminently qualified, in many re- 
spects, to take the lead in this great movement. Pos- 
sessed of a strong and clear judgment, his ardent 
love of truth, and an earnest zeal for its propagation, 
combined with a coolness, caution, and fearless intre- 
pidity of the most remarkable kind, marked him out 
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as well fitted to take rank with such illustrious men 
as Luther and Calvin. Zwingli was born at Wild- 
haus, a village on the lake of Zurich, on the Ist of 
January 1484. The first ten years of his life were 
spent in the house of one of his uncles, from which 
he passed to the care of Binzlius, a teacher of con- 
siderable reputation at Basle. Here he made re- 
markable progress in his studies, and distinguished 
himself by his superior talents and attainments. He 
was now removed to Berne, where he studied under 
Henry Lupulus, an eminent professor of the belles 
lettres. While thus engaged at Berne, the Domini- 
cans wished to persuade Zwingli to join their order, 
and with this view they prevailed upon him to come 
and reside in their convent. The step, however, 
met with the decided disapproval of his father, who 
ordered him forthwith to leave Berne, and proceed 
to Vienna. Thither, accordingly, Zwingli went, and 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy. 

Having spent two years at Vienna, Zwingli re- 
turned to Basle, where, though not yet eighteen 
years of age, he took upon him the charge of a school, 
studying theology at the same time under Thomas 
Wyttenbach, who did not conceal from his pupils 
the errors of the Church of Rome, but boldly ex- 
posed them, and inculcated a spirit of free inquiry 
altogether unfettered by human authority. To the 
prelections of this able theologian, Zwingli in after 
life was accustomed to acknowledge his deep obli- 
gations. After having studied for four years longer 
with great diligence and assiduity, he was created 
Master of Arts. His preparatory studies being now 
completed, he preached his first sermon in A. D. 
1506, and was the same year chosen by the commu- 
nity of Glarus to be their pastor. ‘Thus invested 
with a sacred character, and called to the discharge 
of most responsible duties, Zwingli not only conti- 
nued the study of the Latin classics, but devoted 
himself zealously to the careful examination of the 
Sacred Scriptures. From the writings of the fa- 
thers of the church also, more especially those of 
Augustine, Ambrose, and Chrysostom, he drew much 
information, both as to the doctrines and practices 
of the early church. ‘Thus the ecclesiastical abuses 
which Rome had introduced became obvious to his 
mind, and he hesitated not, while expounding the 
Scriptures from the pulpit, to expose faithfully and 
fearlessly the innovations which, in the course of 
centuries, had been ingrafted upon the simplicity 
and purity of the primitive ages of Christianity. As 
yet he was quite devoted to the Pope; he received 
from him a pension as an influential preacher, and 
publicly approved of the support rendered by the 
Swiss to the Holy See. Gradually, however, his 
opinions began to undergo a remarkable change, 
more especially as to some of the leading points 
of the Christian system. His studies being much 
directed to the Word of God, he arrived at the set- 
tled conviction that the Holy Seripture is the suffi- 
cient and only tule of faith and obedience. This 


was the first step taken towards emancipation from 
the yoke of Rome. 

The fame of Zwingli as a preacher and a divine 
from this time rose higher every day. In A, D. 1513 
he set himself to the study of the Greek language, 
and entered with zeal into the examination of the 
New Testament in the original. His sermons were 
now characterised by a remarkably simple and Serip- 
tural style. But Zwingli, while he sought to acquit 
himself as a faithful minister of Christ, took a lively 
interest in the public affairs of the time. He was both 
a Christian and a patriot, and he could not look with- 
out the deepest concern upon the unnatural position 
in which a large portion of his countrymen had at 
this period placed themselves, by engaging to fight on 
the side of France. He therefore raised his voice, as 
he had some years before used his pen, against pen- 
sions and foreign enlistments. Such a step, though 
thoroughly conscientious on his part, drew down upon 
him the indignation of a large portion of the people 
among whom he laboured. In these circumstances 
he readily availed himself of an invitation, which he 
received in A. D. 1516, to remove from Glarus, where 
he had laboured so successfully, to another sphere of 
usefulness, as preacher in the abbey of Kinsiedeln, in 
the canton of Schweitz. Here he continued his stu- 
dies, both in polite literature and theology. His 
eyes were opening more and more to the abuses of 
the church to which he belonged; in common with 
many others, he was deeply impressed with the ne- 
cessity of a Reformation ; but instead of inveighing 
openly against the errors of the system, Zwingli and 
his friends vainly hoped that in due time the church 
would reform herself, and thus supersede the. neces- 
sity of any movement from without. Meanwhile, 
within his own limited sphere, he used all his in- 
fluence to correct glaring abuses. Thus he suc- 
ceeded in persuading the administrator of the con- 
vent to efface an inscription, which was placed over 
the entrance of the abbey, to the effect, “that here 
plenary remission of all sins is obtained ;” the wor- 
ship hitherto paid in the convent to saints and angels 
was discowaged; relies and other instruments of 
superstitious devotion were destroyed; the nuns 
were required to read the New Testament in the 
German language, and their attention was specially 
directed to the scriptural method of salvation through 
Christ alone. 

Zwingli, however, while he thus laboured quietly to 
correct some of the most flagrant and palpable errors of 
the Romish church, came at length to the firm im- 
pression that the time had nowarrivedto makea public 
avowal of his sentiments. Availing himself, therefore, 
of the opportunity of the anniversary of the conse- 
cration of the abbey, when vast crowds were assembled, 
he took occasion to denounce the substitution of mere 
external ceremonies in place of the life of God in 
the soul, as an unscriptural and soul-destroying error. 
“Cease to believe,” said he, “that God resides in 
this temple more than in any other place. What 
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ever region of the earth you may inhabit, he is near 
you, he surrounds you, he grants your prayers, if 
they deserve to be granted; but it is not by useless 
vows, by long pilgrimages, or offerings destined to 
adorn senseless images, that you can obtain the di- 
vine favour: resist temptation, repress guilty desires, 
shun all injustice, relieve the miserable, console the 
afflicted, these are works pleasing to the Lord. 
Alas! I know it; it is ourselves, the ministers of the 
altar, we who ought to be the salt of the earth, who 
have led into a maze of error the ignorant and credu- 
lous multitude. In order to accumulate treasures 


’ sufficient to satisfy our avarice, we put vain and use- 


less practices in the place of good works; and the 
Christians of these times, too docile to our instruc- 
tions, neglect to obey the law of God, and think they 
can make atonement for their crimes, instead of re- 
nouncing them. ‘Let us live according to our de- 
sires,’ say they, ‘let us enrich ourselves with the 
goods of our neighbour; let us not fear to stain our 
hands with blood and murder; we shall find easy 
expiations in the favourof the church.’ Senseless men! 
Do they think to obtain remissions for their lies, their 
impurities, their adulteries, their homicides, their 
treacheries, by prayers recited in honour of the Queen 
of Heaven, as if she were the protectress of all evil 
doers! Undeceive yourselves, erring people. The 
God of justice suffers not himself to be moved by 
words which the tongue utters and the heart disowns. 
Imitate the holiness of the lives of those saints at 
whose feet you come hither to prostrate yourselves, 
walk in their footsteps, suffering yourselves to be 
turned aside neither by dangers nor seductions; this 
is the honour youshould pay them. But as to your- 
selves, in the day of trouble, put your trust in none 
but God, who created the heavens and the earth 
with a word: invoke only Christ Jesus, who has 
bought you with his blood, and is the sole Mediator 
between God and man.” 

The die was now cast; the Reformer had taken 
his position. His audience of course were divided 
in opinion. Some were convinced by his arguments, 
bat not a few left the place of worship denouncing 
the preacher as a heretic and traitor to his church. 
The monks of the neighbouring convents, natu- 
rally anxious to prevent the new doctrine from 
spreading among the people, strove to depreciate 
the character and misrepresent the motives of Zwin- 
eli. But all their efforts were unavailing. The 
preacher of Einsiedeln was still in connection with 
the Romish church; he was looked upon by the 
highest authorities in the church as a man not only 
of eminent talents, but of irreproachable character, 
and so high did he stand in favour with the papal 
Legate even at this time, that in a document dated 
1st September 1518, he was appointed by that dig- 
nitary, chaplain to the Pope. 

The intrepid reformer was not to be hindered in 
his work, either by desire of the favour or dread of 
the frowns of men. Imthe very same year, accord- 


ingly, when he was thus honoured by a dignitary of 
the church, he openly from the pulpit of the convent 
warned his hearers against a trafficker in indulgences, 
the Franciscan Bernhardin Samson, who made his 
appearance in Switzerland. Nor did his zeal in the 
cause of ecclesiastical reform stand in the way of his 
promotion. On the contrary, he had been only a 
year in Hinsiedeln when he was pressed to accept 
the office of Lent priest in the great Minster of Zu- 
rich. The offer was tempting, but before accepting 
the office, he stipulated that he should not be con- 
fined in his preaching to the lessons publicly read, 
but should be allowed to explain every part of the 
Bible. The stipulation was conceded, and on the 
Ist of January 1519, he entered upon his new office 
in the spirit of a zealous aud determined advocate of 
reformed principles. In his mode of preaching he 
departed widely from the universal practice of his 
time. Instead of confining his sermons to certain 
passages appropriated to the festivals and different 
Sundays in the year, he revived the practice of the 
Fathers in expounding whole books of the Bible in 
regular order. 

At the commencement of the ministry of Zwingli 
in Zurich, the bull of Pope Leo X. for the sale of in- 
dulgences had been published throughout Christen- 
dom, Luther's protest against this monstrous abuse 
had been heard not in Germany alone, but in other 
countries also. Zwingli was no stranger to what was 
passing around him, and although he had already 
lifted his voice against indulgences in the convent of 
Kinsiedeln, yet when Samson in the fulfilment of his 
mission came to Zurich, the intrepid Swiss Reformer 
denounced the unhallowed traffic in no measured 
terms, avd loudly censured the corruptions of the 
clergy and monks. It was no small encouragement 
to Zwingli that the opinions which since 1516 he 
had openly promulgated, were now preached by Lu- 


‘ther in another country, and that the Reformation 


was no longer an event to be desired, but an event 
which was actually in progress. Switzerland, like 
Germany, was now in a state of religious excitement, 
the adherents of the reformed opinions were daily on 
the increase, while the monks and clergy warmly de 
precated the slightest attempt at innovation on the 
existing order of things. The Papal Legate then at 
Zurich tried to gain over the Swiss Reformer. But 
Zwingli resigned his pension from Rome in 1520, 
declaring, that no earthly consideration would pre- 
vent him from preaching the gospel. 

Through the influence of Zwingli, and the effect 
of his preaching upon the minds of the people, many 
of the ceremonies prescribed by the church began to 
be disregarded, and to fall into disuse. So rapidly, 
indeed, did the principles of the Reformation make pro- 
gress throughout Switzerland, that Hrasmus, in a letter 
which he wrote in 1522 to the president of the court 
of Mechlin, declared, “that the spirit of reform had 
so much increased in the Helvetic confeleracy that 
there were 200,000 who abborred the see of Rome." 
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The civil authorities of the country became alarmed 
at the extent to which the people carried their disre- 
gard of the injunctions of the church. The fast of 
Lent, which had been kept with the utmost strict- 
ness, was now neglected by some of the townspeople 
of Zurich, and on the complaint of several priests 
they were committed to prison. When examined by 
the council they maintained, as they had been taught 
by Zwingli, that fasting during Lent was an ordi- 
nance of man altogether unsanctioned by the Word 
of God. The bishop of Constance accordingly sent 
a commission to Zurich to enforce observance of the 
ceremonies. The zeal of the Reformer was now 
roused, and deeming it to be an imperative duty to 
vindicate those who were subjected to persecution 
for reformed principles, he published a tract on the 
subject of the Lenten fast, as being an unscriptural 
innovation of the Church of Rome. In vain did the 
superior clergy remonstrate against the new doc- 
trines; they spread rapidly among the people. A 
second tract from the pen of Zwingli followed a few 
months after the publication of the first, and to ex- 
hibit the freedom with which he exposes ecclesiastical 
abuses a few passages may be cited from it, which may 
serve as a specimen of the spirit and style of the Swiss 
Reformer: “ You defend human traditions,” says he, 
“by asserting that the writings of the first disciples of 
Christ do not contain all that is necessary to salva- 
tion; and in support of your opinion you quote John 
xvi. 5, 12, ‘I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now;;’ but recollect that Jesus 
here speaks to his apostles, and not to Aquinas, Scotus, 
Bartholus, or Baldus, whom you elevate to the rank 
of supreme legislators. When Jesus adds, imme- 
diately after, ‘Howbeit when the Spirit of truth is 
come, he will guide you into all truth,’ it is still the 
apostles whom he is addressing, and not men who 
should rather be called disciples of Aristotle than of 
Christ. If these famous doctors added to Scripture 
doctrine what was deficient, it must be confessed 
that our ancestors possessed it imperfect; that the 
apostles transmitted it to us imperfect; and that 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, taught it imperfect ! 
What blasphemy! Yet do not they who make hu- 
man traditions equal or superior to the law of God, 
or pretend that they are necessary to salvation, 
really say this? If men cannot be saved without 
certain decrees of councils, neither the apostles nor 
the primitive Christians, who were ignorant of those 
decrees, can be saved. Observe whither you are 
tending! You defend all your ceremonies as if they 
were-essential to religion; yet it exercised a much 
more extensive empire over the heart when the read- 
ing of pious books, prayer, and mutual exhortation, 
formed the only worship of the faithful. You accuse 
me of overturning the state, because I openly cen- 
sure the vices of the clergy; no one respects more 
than I do the ministers of religion, when they teach 
it in all its purity, and practise it with simplicity ; 
but I cannot contain my indignation when I observe 


shepherds who, by their conduct, appear to say to 
their flocks, ‘ We are the elect, you the profane; we 
are the enlightened, you the ignorant ; it is permit- 
ted to us to live in idleness; you ought to eat your 
bread by the sweat of your brow; you must abstain 
from all sin, while we may give ourselves up with 
impunity to every kind of excess; you must defend 
the state at the risk of your lives, but religion for- 
bids us to expose ours.’ I will now tell you what is 
the Christianity that I profess, and which you en- 
deavour to render suspected. It commands men to 
obey the laws, and respect the magistrate; to pay 
tribute and impositions where they are due; to rival 
one another only in beneficence; to support and re- 
lieve the indigent; to share the griefs of their neigh- 
bour, and to regard all mankind as brethren. Tt 
further requires the Christian to expect salvation 
from God alone, and Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Master and Saviour, who giveth eternal life to them 
who believe on him. Such are the principles from 
which, in the exercise of my ministry, I have never 
departed.” 

In addition to the subject of the Lenten fast, 
Zwingli called the attention of the Zurichers to the 
gross abuses which had sprung up in Switzerland from 
the celibacy of the clergy, and in a private letter to 
the bishop of Constance he strongly urged the re- 
moval of this human ordinance. Instead of listening, 
however, to the respectful remonstrances of the Re- 
former, the bishop began to persecute several of the 
clergy who had made themselves prominent in sup- - 
porting the new opinions. Reproaches and calum- 
nies of every kind were now heaped upon Zwingli 
and his friends. ‘They were branded with the appel- 
lation of Lutheran heretics, and accused of holding 
opinions hostile to the See of Rome. Controversies 
of the most violent description now arose between 
the contending parties, and the most unseemly dis- 
putes often took place during divine service on the 
Sabbath. Such a state of matters was deeply dis- 
tressing to the mind of Zwingli. He was afraid that 
the people might begin to lose all respect for reli- 
gion, and that the most injnrious consequences might 
result to the morals of the community. He appeared 
accordingly before the great council of Zurich, and 
respectfully requested that a public conference should 
be held at which he might have an opportunity of 
defending himself and his doctrines. The wish of 
the Reformer was acceded to, and a conference was 
arranged between the two parties, to take place on 
the 29th January 1523, when both were appointed 
to set forth their respective doctrines, and to support 
them by Holy Scripture alone. 

In preparation for the proposed conference, Zwin- 
gli published and distributed extensively sixty-seven 
propositions embodying the chief doctrines he had 
preached. The most important of them were these: 
“That the gospel is the only rule of faith, and the 
assertion erroneous that it is nothing without the 
approbation of the church; that Christ is the only 
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head of the church; that all traditions are to be re- 
jected; that the attempts of the clergy to justify 
their pomp, their riches, honours, and dignities, are 
the cause of the divisions in the church; that pen- 
. ances, and other satisfactory works, are the dictates 
of tradition alone, and do not avail to salvation ; that 
the mass is not a sacrifice, but simply the commemo- 
ration of the sacrifice of Christ; that meats are in- 
different ; that the habits of monks savour of hypo- 
erisy ; that God has not forbidden marriage to any 
class of Christians, and consequently it is wrong to 
interdict it to priests, whose celibacy has become the 
cause of great licentiousness of manners; that ex- 
communication ought only to take place for public 
scandals, and be pronounced by the church of which 
the sinner is a member; that the power which the 
Pope and bishops arrogate to themselves, is the ef- 
fect of pride, and has no foundation in Scripture ; 
that. God alone has power to forgive sins; that to 
give absolution for money is to become guilty of 
simony; that the Scripture says nothing of such a 
place as purgatory; that the opus operatwm, or the 
assertion that grace is necessarily derived from re- 
ceiving the sacraments, is a doctrine of modern inven- 
tion; that no person ought to be molested for his 
religious opinions, it being the duty of the magis- 
trate to stop those only which tend to disturb the 
public tranquillity; and that the word of God ac- 
knowledges none as bishops and priests but those 
who preach the gospel.” 

The conference took place on the day appointed 
in the presence of the council of two hundred, the 
greater part of the nobility, and a large assembly of 
the people; and so successfully did the Swiss Re- 
former defend his doctrines against Faber the vicar- 
general, who was his chief and almost sole opponent, 
that the council closed the proceedings by passing 
the following decree: “That Zwingli having neither 
been convicted of heresy nor refuted, should continue 
to preach the gospel as he had done hitherto; that 
the pastors of Zurich should rest their discourses on 
the words of Scripture alone; and that both parties 
should abstain from all personal reflections.” The 
publication of this decree gave a powerful impulse to 
the progress of the Reformation in Switzerland. 
The doctrines of Zwingli were generally embraced 
throughout the canton of Zurich, and spreading from 
one district to another, chiefly through the labours of 
the Swiss Reformer and his friend Leo Judae, who 
came to Zurich in the beginning of 1523, the minds 
of the people were every day becoming more alie- 
nated from the Romish church, and more favourable 
to the reformed cause. 

The Pope meanwhile seemed to take little or no 
interest in the important religious movement which 
was carrying forward among the Swiss. Zurich was 
the only canton which steadfastly refused to join the 
league with France, and still supplied the Papal 
army with efficient soldiers; while the rest of the 
eantons lent their support to France, and treated the 


Pope’s legate with such determined hostility, that in 
Zurich alone could he reside with safety. In these 
circumstances Hadrian, who at that time filled the 
Papal chair, felt unwilling to take active measures 
in opposition to the reform movement in Zurich, and 
contented himself, even while the controversy was at 
its height, with despatching a flattering letter to 
Zwingli, entreating him to employ his influence in 
retaining on the side of the Pope a canton which 
had already done good service in the cause of the 
church. ‘The Reformer had taken his ground, and 
he was resolved to maintain it. Backed by the 
Council of Zurich, he proceeded to rectify some of 
the more obvious ecclesiastical abuses. Nuns were 
allowed to leave their convents; several of the clergy, 
in defiance of the-law of celibacy, entered into the 
married state; a German baptismal service was in- 
troduced in the city, and a new and more suitable 
constitution was given to the cathedral chapter. The 
citizens of Zurich had now become warm friends of 
the Reformation, and in their zeal they assembled 
and pulled down a crueifix which had been erected 
at the gate of the city. A tumult followed, and 
several of the ringleaders were apprehended and 
brought before the council, who, however, were di- 
vided in opinion as to the extent of punishment 
which ought to be inflicted upon the offenders. Be- 
fore giving sentence, therefore, they resolved to sum- 
mon a second conference on the worship of images and 
the sacrifice of the mass. This conference took place 
on the 28th of October 1523, nearly nine hundred 
persons being present. All the bishops and cantons 
of Switzerland had been invited, but only Schafhau- 
sen and St. Gall sent delegates. The discussion ter- 
minated as in the first conference in favour of the 
Reformers, but the council came to the resolution 
that while they considered the worship of images as 
unscriptural, and the mass as no sacrifice, they would 
leave the ancient order of things for a time undis- 
turbed until the people were more thoroughly im- 
formed on the disputed points. Meanwhile they 
liberated the prisoners whose trial had given rise to 
the conference. The bishop of Constance, ever zeal- 
ous in supporting the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome, published a defence of the worship of images 
and the sacrifice of the mass. To this Zwingli re- 
plied in an able and conclusive treatise against these 
two leading doctrines of Romanism. So impressed 
were the council with the force of the arguments 
adduced by the Reformer, that they resolved to make 
open concessions to the desire so generally expressed 
for reform, and accordingly the shrined pictures in 
the churches were allowed to be closed up, and every 
priest was left free to celebrate mass or not as he 
chose. In the course of a few months more an or- 
der of council was issued decreeing the abolition of 
images in all places of public worship. This was 
followed by the rapid disappearance of all the ob- 
jects and usages of superstition, and the substitution 
of a simple and Scriptural mode of worship. On 
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Maundy-Thursday 1525, the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated in its original simplicity in the great minster 
of Zurich. Monasteries were suppressed and changed 
into schools and almshouses. 

After Zarich had begun the work of Reformation 
in Switzerland, Schafhausen and Appenzell openly 
joimed the party The other cantous, particularly 
Schweitz, Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Friburg, and 
Zug, entered into a league “ with all their power, so 
help them God, to stand by the old faith and banish 
the new; also to have no fellowship with its adhe- 
rents.” For some time matters assumed a very 
threatening aspect. A civil war seemed to be im- 
pending, which, however, was at this time happily 
averted, 

About the period at which we have now arrived, 
the cause of the Reformation was not a little impeded 
in its progress, both in Switzerland and Germany, by a 
keen dispute which arose among the Reformers them- 
selves on the subject of the bodily presence of Christ 
in the sacrament of the Supper. For a few years 
Zwingli had privately entertained and even publicly 
promulgated opinions on this subject contrary alike 
to those taught by the Church of Rome, and by the 
principal leaders of the Reformation. The expres- 
sions used by our blessed Lord, “This is my body,” 
he maintained to be figurative in their character, and 
to imply nothing more than that the sacramental 
bread was a symbol or emblem of Christ’s body. 
The Lord’s Supper was thus in his view a simply 
commemorative ordinance. The same explanation 
of the words of institution was given by Cicolampa- 
dius of Basle, who professed to have derived his opi- 
nions on the point from the writings of Augustin. 
Transubstantiation, or the actual conversion of the 
sacramental elements into the real body and blood of 
Christ, was then, as it still is, the recognized doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome. On this subject, there- 
fore, the Swiss Reformer was so completely at va- 
riance with the teaching of the church to which he 
belonged, that he felt no small difficulty and deli- 
cacy in explaining the matter to the people. While 
meditating on the best mode of developing his senti- 
ments, he had a dream which he thus relates: “T 
tell the truth, and moreover what I have to tell is so 
true, that my conscience compels me, against my 
will, to reveal what the Lord has bestowed upon me ; 
for Iam well aware to what jests and insults I shall 
in consequence expose myself. I say then, that at 
break of day, in a dream, I appeared to myself to 
have a tedious debate with my former opponent, and 
at length to have become so completely tongue-tied, 
as to have lost the power of saying what I knew to 
be true. This imability seemed to distress me ex- 
ceedingly, as delusive dreams in the night sometimes 
do—for still, as far as I am concerned, I relate but a 
mere dream, although it is by no means a light mat- 
ter which I have learat by this dream—thanks be to 
God for whose glory alone I reveal these things. 
When in this perplexity I thought I saw a man 
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(whether he was black or white I do not remember, 
for I am telling only my dream) who said to me, 
‘Stupid man that thou art, canst thou not answer as 
in Exodus xii. concerning the paschal lamb, This is 


the Lord’s passover.’ I immediately awoke, rose, 
consulted the passage in the Septuagint, and made 
use of it in my sermon that day with so much suc- 
cess, that those who had formerly entertained doubts 
on the subject of the Lord’s Supper, immediately 
yielded to the conviction which it produced.” 

To promote the progress of Divine truth, not in 
Zurich alone, but throughout Switzerland generally, 
Zwingli established a new academy, one of the fun- 
damental rules of which was, that, in the theological 
department, the teaching of the professors should be 
solely based on the Old and New Testaments. The 
benefit of this institution was felt not only during the 
lifetime of its founder, but has extended down even 
to the present day, many able and accomplished 
theologians having received their instruction within 
its walls. 

In Switzerland, as in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, the Reformation was hindered not a little by 
the extravagant excesses of the Anabaptists. A 
body of these fanatics having come to Zurich, suc- 
ceeded in gaining over two learned men, Grebel and 
Manzius, and directed all their energies towards de- 
preciating Zwingli, and diminishing his influence 
among the people; alleging that they alone were the 
true church, and that all those in connection with 
the reformed churches were unregenerate. They 
further insisted on the baptism of infants as invalid, 
on the necessity of.adult baptism in all cases, and on 
re-baptization as the criterion of the genuine mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ. The council made 
every attempt to settle these disputes in an amica- 
ble manner. Under their authority Zwingli held 
private conferences with their leaders, desirous, if 
possible, to conyince them of their errors. All, 
however, was unavailing, and the Reformer found it 
necessary publicly to censure their conduct, and to 
warn the people against them. Roused to madness 
by this public condemnation of their doctrines, they 
rushed to the city in crowds, with ropes round their 
waists, and branches of willow in their hands, pour- 
ing torrents of abuse upon Zwingli, and uttering the 
most fearful execrations against him. They re-bap- 
tized people in the public streets, proclaimed them- 
selves to be the elect ones, and threatened to de- 
stroy all who should oppose them. 

Amid the commotions which ensued, Zwingli ex - 
erted all his influence with the council to prevent 
them from using coercive measures against the Ana- 
baptists, hoping by gentle means to reclaim them 
from the error of their ways. A small fine at first was 
the penalty imposed upon them for re-baptizing, and 
this being ineffectual, some of them were apprehend- 
ed and committed to prison. Such moderate mea- 
sures, however, had little effect in restraining these 
misguided men from disturbing the peace of the city. 
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The council accordingly proceeded to take still 
more stringent steps, and issued an edict forbidding 
them under pain of death to re-baptize any person 
within the territories of Zurich. In the face of this 
decree, Manzius persisted in re-baptizing a number 
of people ; whereupon, being apprehended, and de- 
claring his determination to act in defiance of the 
law, he was publicly executed on the 5th of January 
1527. This decided step, on the part of the civil 
authorities, which had not been taken without ear- 
nest remonstrances against it by Zwingli, had the 
desired effect in checking the excesses of the Ana- 
baptists, and putting an end to the tumults they had 
raised. 

he reformed doctrines were now professed gen- 
erally throughout most of the cantons of Switzer- 
land. In Berne especially, they had been exten- 
sively received. The old superstitions were fast 
disappearing; the Romish cathedrals and churches 
were almost wholly deserted ; and the sermons of the 
reformed preachers were listened to by crowded and 
eager audiences. A proposal was made to abolish 
the mass, and to make a public avowal of adherence 
to the Reformation. Before doing so, however, the 
eouncil summoned a convocation of the clergy of the 
canton for the purpose of inquiring whether the doc- 
trines of Zwingli appeared to them consonant with 
Scripture. Zwingli, along with several Swiss and 
German divines, attended the convocation, which 
was held towards the close of 1527; and so success- 
ful were the reformed in defending their principles, 
that, with the sanetion of the council of Berne, the 
reformed worship was established throughout the 
whole canton. The Romish cantons, perceiving that 
the Reformation was rapidly gaining ground, took 
alarm, and anxious to repress the growing tendency 
towards a revolt from Rome, commenced a system 
of oppression and persecution, expecting thereby to 
reclaim those who had quitted the communion of the 
church. The cantons of Zurich and Berne were re- 
solved to maintain their ground in the. face of all 
opposition, and they were quite prepared, if neces- 
sary, to defend themselves in open war. The cala- 
mity of a civil war, however, was obviated in the 
meantime by the mediation of the neutral cantons, 
and a treaty of peace was signed on the 25th of 
Juae 1529, which was favourable to the reformed 
throughout all the cantons of Switzerland. 

One of the miost grievous sources of discourage- 
ment to the friends of the Reformation arose about 
this period from the controversy on the subject of 
the Lord’s Supper, and the separation thereby 
effected between the Saxon and Swiss Reformers. 
The doctrine of the bodily presence of Christ in the 
Supper had been established in the Romish church 
since the first Lateran council, in A. D. 1215, and to 
this ancient doctrine Luther, for a time, firmly ad- 
hered. ‘The first who commenced the controversy 


was Carlstadt, (see CAROLOSTADIANS), who poured 
forth from Basle his indignation against Luther, in a 
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succession of writings directed against his doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. Luther had so far differed from 
the Romish church as to deny the opus operatum, or 
necessary efficacy of the sacrament, and to reject 
transubstantiation, but he had maintained the real 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in and with 
the sacramental elements. Dr. Carlstadt, on the 
contrary, maintained the Lord’s Supper to be no- 
thing more than a commemorative rite, and the ele- 
ments simply symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ. Zwingli had long held this doctrine in 
secret, and now, therefore, he openly avowed his 
sympathy with the views of Carlstadt. Erasmus 
was understood to be inclined to the same opinion. 
This controversy was conducted on both sides with 
great ability and power. In refutation of Carlstadt 
Luther wrote against the celestial prophets in 1525, 
while Bugenhagen directed his work on the same 
subject against Zwingli, who defended his doctrine 
in several works, followed by Cicolampadius, who 
had imbibed the same sentiments. In a preface 
which Luther prefixed to Agricola’s translation otf 
the Swabian Syngramma into German, the great 
Saxon Reformer first encountered the Swiss party, 
and from that moment a strife arose of the most 
bitter and exasperated kind, between Luther and 
Zwingli, who ought to have been united in the bonds 
of a common brotherhood against a common foe. 
Nor was the Swiss doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
confined to Switzerland; it had many supporters 
also inthe south of Germany. For several years 
the Reformed churches were agitated to a lamenta- 
ble extent by the unhappy controversy which had 
thus arisen, and it was not till 1529 that serious at- 
tempts were made to reconcile the contending par- 
ties. ‘The Landgrave of Hesse was the most active 
in resorting to healing measures. Being himself an 
ardent friend of the Reformation, he was deeply dis- 
tressed at the alienation and estrangement which 
had taken place of the two leaders of the movement 
from each other. With the view of bringing about 
a friendly conference on the disputed point, he pre- 
vailed upon Luther and Zwingli to meet at Mar- 
burg, accompanied by a few friends on each side. The 
meeting was held at the request of the Landgrave, 
but led to no satisfactory result, the two Reformers 
being at the close of it as far as ever from agreeing 
on the point in dispute. An attempt was made, 
however, to reconcile them personally, but while 
Zwingli entered readily into the proposal, it was 
sternly declined by Luther, who expressed his aston- 
ishment that Zwingli should lay claim to be regarded 
as his Christian brother, when they differed on a point 
so momentous. Before the conference terminated, 
however, fourteen articles were drawn up by the Swiss 
and German divines jointly, containing the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity, which they signed by 
common consent. The disputed point of the Eu- 
charist was left meanwhile in abeyance, both parties 
agreeing to exercise mutual charity and forbearazice 
(0) 
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towards each other. Once more did the Landgrave 
endeavour to persuade the two great Reformers to 
recognize one another as brethren. Zwingli held 
out the hand of reconciliation, but Luther was inex- 
orable. 

The effect of the discussion upon the mind of the 
Landgrave was, that he gave a decided preference to 
the doctrines of Zwingli. In vain did both Luther 
and Melancthon endeavour by correspondence to 
convince him of the truth of consubstantiation. The 
diet of the empire convened at Augsburg in 1530, and 
while the Lutherans presented their. opinions to the 
diet, the Zwinglians also gave in their confession of 
faith which had been drawn up by Martin Bucer, 
and was called the Tetrapolitan Confession, from the 
four towns, Strasburg, Constance, Meiningen, and 
Lindau, by which it was presented. The only point 
in which the two confessions differed from each other 
respected the doctrine of the bodily presence of 
Christ in the Supper; the followers of Zwingli main- 
taining the simply symbolic character of the elements. 
At the same diet the Swiss Reformer presented his 
own private confession, which contained these words 
on the subject of the Lord’s Supper: “I believe that 
in the holy eucharist or supper of thanksgiving, the 
real body of Christ is present to the eye of faith, 
that is, to those who thank the Lord for the bene- 
fits conferred on us in Christ his Son, acknowledge 
that he assumed a real body, truly suffered in it, and 
washed away our sins in his own blood; and thus 
the whole that Christ has done is, as it were, present 
to the eye of their faith. But that the body of 
Christ, in substance and reality, or that his natural 
body is present in the Supper, and is received into 
our mouth, and masticated by our teeth—as the pa- 
pists, and some who look back to the flesh-pots of 
Egypt represent—that I not only deny, but unhesit- 
atingly pronounce an error, and contrary to the Word 
of God.” He subjoins elaborate proofs from Scrip- 
ture, reason, and the Fathers, in support of these 
views. ‘T'o this confession Eck, the Romish divine, 
replied; and Zwingli defended himself in a letter 
addressed to the Emperor and the Protestant princes. 

Whilst the Swiss Reformer was thus engaged in 
refuting the doctrine of consubstantiation as taught 
by Luther, his mind was much occupied in devising 
means for promoting the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland, Both in private and in public 
he was indefatigable in his labours for the advance- 
ment of the good cause. Nor were the enemies of 
the Reformation indifferent to the inroads which 
were daily making on the kingdom of darkness ; but 
they were resolved to make a determined effort to 
crush the Protestant eause. The diet of Augsburg 
had published a decree condemning the Protestants, 
and also the Sacramentarians, as they called the 
Zwinglians, and enjoining a strict conformity to the 
Church of Rome in all points. In consequence of 
this intolerant decree, the Protestant princes of Ger- 
many assembled at Smalkald in December 1530, and 
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bound themselves to defend their religion against all 
opposition from whatever quarter, The Emperor 
Charles V. was alarmed at this union; but being 
busily engaged in foreign wars, he left the Pro- 
testants to the free exercise of their religion through- 
out his whole dominions. 

The doctrines of the Reformation had now dif- 
fused themselves throughout almost every town and 
village of Switzerland. A speedy and complete 
triumph seemed now to await the cause of truth and 
religious freedom. But at the very time when the 
hopes of suecess were at the highest, Zwingli com- 
menced a course of acting which savoured more of 
the politician than the Reformer. He had evidently 
set his mind upon the overthrow of Charles V. and 
the substitution of a more popular sovereign in his 
place. With this view he listened to proposals for 
an alliance between Francis I., the king of France, 
and the Swiss republics. This line of policy began 
to alienate from Zwingli many of his warmest and 
steadiest friends. Even the Landgrave of Hesse 
drew towards Luther, and sought to check the Swiss 
Reformer. The five Romish cantons, enraged at the 
progress of Reformed principles, were eager to find 
some excuse for ridding themselves of the treaty of 
Hitherto they had been restrained from 
proceeding to open violence by the superiority both 
in numbers and force of the Protestant cantons; but 
having, in the meantime, made ample preparations, 
they were now determined to make open war. Eyery- 
thing now assumed an alarming aspect; the tone of 
the Five Cantons became every day more threaten- 
ing, and Zwingli passed from one place to another 
proclaiming the necessity of a new Helvetian Con- 
stitution, involving an armed confederacy of the 
friends of the Reformation in every part of Switzer- 
land. In this critical state of matters, the Protes- 
tant cantons held a diet at Arau on the 12th of May 
1531, when a middle course was adopted on the 
suggestion of the deputies from Berne. “ Let us 
close our markets,” said they, “against the Five 
Cantons; let us refuse them corn, salt, wine, steel, 
and iron; we shall thus impart authority to the 
friends of peace among them, and innocent blood 
will be spared.” This proposal was resisted. by 
Zurich, headed by Zwingli, that canton expressing 
a decided preference for war. The Bernese propo- 
sition, however, prevailed, and the consequences to 
the Five Cantons were of the most disastrous de- 
scription, Famine, and its invariable attendant, 
disease, spread among the inhabitants despondency 
and death. Closely shut up in their mountains, all 
communication with them was intercepted by Zurich 
and the other allied cantons. Still the Romish can- 
tons were inflexible. “ We will never permit,” said 
they, “the preaching of the Word of God, as the 
people of Zurich understand it.” In vain were they 
reminded that by persecuting the reformed they 
were violating the treaty of peace. Holding a diet 
at Tucerne they came to the resolution of waging 
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war in defence of the church and the holy see. 
Having finished their preparations accordingly, they 
took the field on the 6th of October 1531. 

Cappel, about three leagues from Zurich, was the 
point at which the army of the Five Cantons was 
concentrated. Alarmed at the intelligence of the 
arrival of the enemy, the militia of the canton were 
hastily assembled, and Zwingli accompanied them as 
chaplain to the scene of action. A battle ensued, 
fought with the utmost bravery on both sides, but 
the Zurichers being at length overpowered by num- 
bers, were thrown into confusion and completely 
defeated. In the heat of the action Ziwingli fell 
mortally wounded, and in a short time expired, ex- 
claiming as he lay in the agonies of death, “ What 
matters this misfortune ? They may indeed kill the 
body, but they cannot kill the soul.” Thus died the 
great Reformer of Switzerland, leaving behind him 
an imperishable name. 

This victory at Cappel was hailed by the Romanists 
as a sure precursor, in their view, of the restoration 
of the Papal authority, not in Switzerland alone, but 
throughout all Europe. Their expectations, how- 
ever, were doomed to be disappointed; the cause of 
the Reformation. had in it a vital energy which no 
opposition of man could possibly destroy. Meanwhile 
the Zurichers were deeply discouraged by the reverses 
which they had sustained ; and with no other stipu- 
lation than that their faith should be preserved, they 
concluded a peace with the Five Cantons. 

The Chureh of Rome now succeeded in regaining 
the ascendency in those very parts of Switzerland 
where her sway had been most indignantly disowned. 
“The wind of adversity,” says D’Aubigné, “ was 
blowing with fury: the evangelical churches fell one 
after another, like the pines in the forest whose fall 
before the battle of the Goubel had raised such 
gloomy presentiments. The Five Cantons, full of 
gratitude to the Virgin, made a solemn pilgrimage 
to her temple at Hinsidlen. The chaplains cele- 
brated anew their mysteries in this desolated sanc- 
tuary ; the abbot, who had no monks, sent a number 
of youths into Swabia to be trained up in the rules 
of the order, and this famous chapel, which: Zwingle’s 
voice had converted into a sanctuary for the Word, 
became for Switzerland, what it has remained until 
this day, the centre of the power and of the intrigues 
of the Papacy. 

“ But this was not enough. At the very time 
that these flourishing churches were falling to the 
ground, the Reform witnessed the extinction of its 
brightest lights. A blow from a stone had slain the 
energetic Zwingle on the field of battle, and the re- 
bound reached the pacific Gicolampadius at Basle, in 
the midst of a life that was wholly evangelical. The 
death of his friend, the severe judgments with which 
they pursued his memory, the terror that had sud- 
denly taken the place of the hopes he had entertained 
of the future—all these sorrows rent the heart of 
(Esolampadius, and soon his head and his life in- 


clined sadly to the tomb. ‘Alas!’ cried he, * that 
Zwingle, whom I have so long regarded as my right 
arm, has fallen under the blows of cruel enemies ! 
He recovered, however, sufficient energy to defend 
the memory of his brother. ‘It was not,’ said he, 
‘on the heads of the most guilty that the wrath of 
Pilate and the tower of Siloam fell. The judgment 
began in the house of God; our presumption has 
been punished; let our trust be placed now on the 
Lord alone, and this will be an inestimable gain.” 
Cicolampadius declined the call of Zurich to take the 
place of Zwingle. ‘ My post is here,’ said he, as he 
looked upon Basle.” 

How often in the history of the Christian church 
has the truth of the proverb been realized, that 
“man’s extremity is God’s opportunity.” The death 
of Zwingli, followed by that of Cicolampadius, ap- 
peared at first as if it were the death-blow of the 
Swiss Reformation. But at that very moment, when 
all seemed to be lost, was God preparing to com- 
mence a work of Reformation in Geneva, which 
should so effectually operate on the whole Helvetic 
territory, as to revive and finally establish the Re- 
formed church in that country. Calvin may be con- 
sidered as having succeeded to the authority of 
Zwingli in Switzerland. When the Swiss Reformer 
fell on the field of Cappel, Geneva was still under 
the power of Rome, but scarcely a year passes when 
William Farel is found preaching the gospel in that 
ancient city with acceptance and power, and in a 
few years more John Calvin arrives to complete 
what Farel had begun. The doctrine and discipline 
of the Reformed communion, as modelled by Calvin, 
(see GENEVA, CHURCH OF,) was received by the 
Helvetic Reformed Church generally. Zurich and 
Berne for atime adhered both to the tenets and form 
of government which Zwingli had established; but 
such was the prudence and powerful influence of the 


‘French Reformer, that he succeeded in overcoming 


their prejudices, and in effecting a union among the 
Helvetic churches. The doctrine of Zwingli on the 
subject of the eucharist, as being nothing more 
than a commemorative rite, and of the presence of 
Christ in the sacrament, as being merely symbolical 
or figurative, was now abandoned, and the doctrine 
of Calvin received, which acknowledges a read, 
though spiritual, presence of Christ in the sacrament, 
which is realized by the believer alone. The doc- 
trine of predestination also, though resisted by Berne 
and Zurich for a time, was at length accepted by the 
Helvetic church, and a union effected between the 
Swiss churches and that of Geneva. 

Purity of doctrine, however, did not continue long 
to characterize the Reformed churches of Switzer- 
land. Socinus, the originator of the Socinian heresy 
was himself a member of the Swiss church, and even 
professed to receive the Helvetic confession, And 
even during the lifetime of Calvin, Servetus, in Gereva 
itself, denied openly the divinity of Christ. Dur- 
ing the last two centuries, the Helvetic Reformed 
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Church, while it has maintained its ground against 
Popery, has given way to an influx of Arianism, Soci- 
nianism, and Rationalism, which has reduced its in- 
fluence among the Reformed churches of the Con- 
tinent far below what might have been expected from 
its earlier history. Irreligion and infidelity have so 
completely pervaded Switzerland, even in its Pro- 
testant cantons, that a recent traveller of the highest 
intelligence and integrity, Mr. Samuel Laing, re- 
marks, “The Swiss people present the remarkable 
social phenomenon of a people eminently moral in 
conduct, but eminently irreligious; at the head of 
the moral states in Europe for ready obedience to 
the law, for honesty, fidelity, and sobriety—at the 
bottom of the scale for religious feeling, observances, 
or knowledge.” The full extent of this description, 
however, is scarcely borne out by the fact, that when 
the local authorities of Zurich, in 1839, appointed 
Dr. Strauss, the infidel author of ‘ Das Leben Jesu,’ 
to a professorship of theology, the people, assisted 
by some of the clergy, rose in a mass to oppose his 
instalment, and so violent was the tumult, that even 
blood was shed. 

Religion, it must be confessed, is at a low ebb in 
Switzerland generally, and although a revival is no 
doubt going forward at Geneva, chiefly through the 
influence of the Evangelical Protestant Church, this 
extends little farther than a few of the larger towns. 
The Evangelical Society of Geneva is no doubt ef- 
fecting a good work in their own country, as well 
as in France, but much yet remains to be accom- 
plished before the Helvetic Reformed Church will 
be able to assert anything like a conspicuous place 
among the Protestant churches of Europe. 

HELVETIC CONFESSION. The first Helve- 
tic Confession was published six years after the pre- 
sentation of the Lutheran and Tetrapolitan Confes- 
sions to the Diet of Augsburg. At a meeting of 
the Swiss divines held at Basle in 1536, it was re- 
solved to draw up a confession, not only on the 
disputed point of the eucharist, but embodying the 
general articles of the Reformed faith. The task 
was committed to Bullinger, Leo Judae, and three 
others. That which generally receives the name of 
the Helvetic Confession is, however, the larger one, 
called ‘ Expositio Simplex,’ drawn up at the request 
of the Elector Palatine, and composed by Bullinger. 
It was put forth, first in Latin, and afterwards in a 
German translation made by the author himself. It 


consisted of thirty chapters, and was adopted not: 


only in Switzerland, but also in Germany and Scot- 
land, as well as by the Polish, Hungarian, and 
French Reformed churches. It was translated into 
French by Theodore Beza. 

HELVIDIANS. See AnTIDICA-MARIANITES. 

HEMERUESIA, the soothing goddess, a surname 
of ARTEMIS (which see), under which she was wor- 
shipped in Arcadia. 

HEMERO-BAPTISTS (Gr. Daily Baptists), a 
Jewish sect mentioned by Epiphanius, which derived 
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its name from practising daily ablutions, which they 
looked upon as an essential part of religious duty. 
They are said to have agreed with the Pharisees in 
doctrine, with the single exception, that like the Sad- 
ducees they denied the resurrection. It is not im- 
probable that those who blamed the disciples of our 
Lord for eating with unwashen hands (Mark vii. 1— 
8), may have belonged to this sect—The name 
Hemero-Baptists is also given, in consequence of their 
frequent washings, to the MrenpAns (which see), 
or Christians of St. John. 

HEMIPHORIUM. See Coniopium. 

HEN, spirits among the T'aoists in China. They 
are the souls of the intermediate class of men who 
are neither good nor evil. The Emperor puts his 
country under their protection, and he deposes them 
or degrades them if they neglect their duty. They 
are in general friendly to men, and though invisible 
they perform many good offices for him. 

HENOTICON, a formula of concord drawn up 
A.D. 482 by the Greek Emperor Zeno, through the 
influence of Acacius, bishop of Constantinople. This 
document was designed to put an end to the dissen- 
tions which the Monophysite controversy caused 
both in church and state. In the Henoticon, or Deed 
of Union, the emperor explicitly recognized the 
creed of the Nicene and Constantinopolitan councils 
as the only established and acknowledged creed of the 
church. ‘This creed, he says, was received by that 
council of Ephesus which condemned Nestorius, whom, 
along with Eutyches, the emperor declares to be here- 
tics. He also acknowledges the twelve chapters of 
Cyril of Alexandria to be orthodox, and declares Mary 
to be the mother of God, and Jesus Christ to possess 
two natures, in one of which he was of like substance 
with the Father, and in the other of the same sub- 
stance with us. Thus without naming the council of 
Chalcedon, he fully recognized its doctrines, and 
called upon all true Christians to unite on this basis. 
In this way the emperor hoped to maintain the truth, 
and yet to secure peace between the contending par- 
ties. In Egypt the object of Zeno was fully gained, 
but the bishops of Rome opposed the Henoticon as 
easting a slight upon the last general council; and 
Pope Felix I. went so far as to excommunicate 
Acacius, at whose instigation the deed had been 
drawn up. The other patriarchs of the Eastern 
church sympathized with Acacius, who anathema- 
tized in his turn the Latin Pope, ordering his name 
to be erased from the diptychs or sacred registers of 
the church. Thus the Oriental and Occidental 
churches continued in open hostility with one an- 
other for thirty-four years, until at length the for- 
mer church gave in her formal adhesion to the can- 
ons of the council of Chalcedon, 

HENRICIANS, a Christian sect which arose in 
the twelfth century, deriving their name from their 
leader Henry, a monk of Cluny, and a deacon, who 
came from Switzerland. In the retirement of his 
monastery, he had devoted himself to the study of 
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the New Testament, and drawing his knowledge of 
Christianity from the pure unsullied fountain of the 
Word of life, he imbibed an earnest desire to sally 
forth into the world and proclaim the truth to his 
fellowmen. Leaving the solitude of the cloister, 
therefore, he went out a preacher of repentance in 
the habit of a monk, and barefoot. The first scene 
of his missionary labours was the city of Lausanne, 
where, in the spirit of John the Baptist, he called 
upon the people to repent and turn to the Lord. 
After preaching here for a time, he proceeded into 
France, where, gathering around him a goodly num 
ber of earnest and devoted associates, he formed 
them into an apostolical society. These men, 
usually denominated Henricians, went before their 
master, bearing in their hands the banner of the 
cross, and calling upon men to follow the cross of 
Christ. For a time the preaching of Henry was 
limited to repentance, but waxing bolder and more 
zealous as he proceeded in his mission, he began un- 
sparingly to expose the vices of the clergy and the 
errors of the dominant church. His preaching was 
so powerful and awakening, that it was said a heart 
of stone must have melted under it. 

The effect of the discourses of this remarkable 
man is thus noticed by Neander: “On Ash-Wed- 
nesday of the year 1116, two of Henry’s spiritual 
society arrived with the banner of the cross at the 
city of Mans; they came to inquire whether their 
master might visit the city as a preacher of repent- 
ance during the season of Lent. The people who 
had already heard so much of him, were now anxi- 
ously expecting the time when he would make his 
personal appearance. The bishop of the city at that 
time, Hildebert, a pupil of Berengar of Tours, one of 
the more discreet and pious bishops, received the 
two messengers in a very friendly manner, and as 
Henry was not known as yet to be guilty of any 
heresy, as only his mighty influence on the people 
was everywhere extolled, the bishop rejoiced at the 
opportunity of securing a preacher like him for his 
people during the Lent. And being then about to 
start on a journey to Rome, he gave directions to his 
archdeacon that he should allow Henry to preach 
without molestation. The latter soon won the same 
great influence here as he had done everywhere 


else. Among the clergy themselves there was a 
division. The higher clergy were prejudiced against 


him on account of his method of proceeding; the 
younger clergy of the lower class, who were less tied 
to the church system, and had nothing to fear from 
Henry’s invectives, could not resist the impression of 
his discourses, and the seed of the doctrines which 
he scattered among them, continued to spring up for 
a long time after him. They became his adherents, 
and prepared a stage for him, on which he could be 
heard by the entire people. One effect of his 
preaching soon began to manifest itself. He chained 
the people to himself, and filled them with contempt 
and hatred towards the higher clergy. They would 


have nothing to do with them. he divine service 
celebrated by them was no longer attended. They 
found themselves exposed to the insults and gibes or 
the populace, and had to apply for protection to the 
civil arm.” 

The oppositions which Henry encountered from 
the clergy only attracted the people the more to- 
wards him. Multitudes both of the poorer and the 
wealthier classes took him as their spivitual guide in 
all things. No wonder that when Hildebert returned 
from his journey to Rome, he found the affections ot 
the people of his diocese entirely alienated from him, 
and his episcopal blessing, which had formerly been 
so eagerly courted, now treated with contempt. 
Henry had obtained an overwhelming influence over 
them. The bishop, with a meekness and prudence 
well fitted to win respect, instead of inveighing with 
bitterness against this powerful vival in his people’s 
affections, contented himself with simply directing 
Henry to leave his diocese and betake himself to 
some other field. The zealous monk made no resist- 
ance, but forthwith directing his steps southward, 
made his appearance in Provence, where Peter of 
Bruis, a monk of similar spirit, had already laboured 
before him. Here he developed still more clearly 
his opposition to the errors of the Church of Rome, 
and drew down upon himself the bitter hostility of 
the clergy. At length the archbishop of Arles suc- 
ceeded in apprehending him. Having secured the 
person of Henry, the-Romish dignitary had him con- 
veyed before the council of Pisa, which was held in 
1134, under the presidency of Pope Innocent JI, 
This council pronounced him a heretic, and con- 
demned him to confinement in a cell. 

In a short time the reforming monk was set at 
liberty, when returning to the former scene of his 
labours in the South of France, he resumed his mis 
sion as a determined opponent of the reigning evils 
of the dominant ecclesiastical system. All classes 
flocked to hear him, and such was the effect of his 
preaching, after labouring for ten years in the dis- 
tricts of Toulouse and Alby, that Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, ina letter to a nobleman urging him to put 
down the heretics, plainly confesses, “The churches 
are without flocks, the flocks without priests, the 
priests are nowhere treated with due reverence, the 
churches are levelled down to synagogues, the sacra- 
ments are:not esteemed holy, the festivals are no 
longer celebrated.” So rapidly did the sect of the 
Henricians make way among the population gener- 
ally, that Bernard was obliged to confess, “ Women 
forsake their husbands, and husbands their wives, 
and run over to this sect. Clergymen and priests 
desert their communities and churches; and they 
have been found sitting with long beards among 
weavers.” 

The alarming progress of this reforming sect did 
not escape the anxious notice of the See of Rome. 
Pope Eugene III. happening to be at this time resi- 
dent in France, thought it necessary to take active 
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measures for the suppression of the Henricians. 
With this view he despatched to the districts where 
they chiefly abounded, a legate accompanied by the 
abbot Bernard, whose ability and high character 
might produce, it was supposed, a favourable impres- 
sion upon the minds of the people. But even the 
holy abbot of Clairvaux utterly failed in the object of 
his mission; the followers of Henry successfully re- 
pelled his arguments by apposite quotations from 
the Sacred Scriptures. Foiled in all their attempts 
to reconeile these sectaries to the dominant church, 
the clergy had no alternative left them but to have 
recourse to violent measures. Henry, accordingly, 
was once more seized and brought before the council 
of Rheims, which was held in that city in 1148. 
The archbishop of Rheims, who was his principal 
accuser, being averse to proceed to extremities, dis- 
suaded the council from inflicting capital punish- 
ment, and by his advice Henry was simply condemn- 
ed to imprisonment during life, with a meagre diet, 
that if possible he might be brought to repentance. 
Soon after his committal to prison he died, and the 
sect which bore his name disappeared, only, how- 
ever, to give place to other sects holding the same 
principles, and animated by a similar spirit, who, in 
an almost unbroken series, continued till the period 
of the Reformation to lift their solemn protest 
against the errors and corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. See APOSTOLICALS, PHTROBRUSIANS. 

HEPHASTAA. See LAMPADEPHORIA. 

HEPHASSTUS, the god of fire in the ancient 

Greek mythology. He was said to be the son of 
Zeus and Hera, and in the Roman mythology is 
known by the name of Vulcan. Born in Olympus, 
he was dropped from thence by his mother, or as is 
sometimes alleged, cast down by his father. An en- 
tire day was spent in passing from heaven to earth, 
and in the evening Hepheestus landed on the island 
of Lemnos in the Adgean Sea. As the deity who 
presided over fire, be had a palace in Olympus, which 
was fitted up with a smith’s forge, where he con- 
structed thunderbolts for gods, and weapons and ar- 
mour for mortal men. Later Greek and Roman 
writers represent his workshop as not in Olympus, 
but in the interior of some volcanic island, for exam- 
ple, in Sicily, where he was supposed to have his 
forge under Mount Adina, where, assisted by the 
CycLopes (which see), he prosecuted his arduous 
labours. Hepheestus is represented as having taught 
men the arts of life, and at a very ancient period he 
appears to have been a household god among the 
Greeks, small statues to his honour being placed 
near the hearth. His worship was sometimes com- 
bined, as at Athens, with that of Athena, and festivals 
were held in honour of both on one and the same 
day. 

HERA, one of the principal goddesses of the an- 
cient heathen mythology. Sometimes she is de- 
scribed as the sister, and at other times as the wife 
of Zeus. She was worshipped principally at Argos 


and Samos. On the occasion of her marriage with 
the king of Olympus, all the gods are represented as 
having attended, bringing with them presents in 
honour of the bride, and among the rest Ge pre- 
sented the gift of a tree with golden apples, which 
was guarded by the Hesperides in a garden at the 
foot of Mount Atlas. By her marriage with Zeus, 
she was raised, according to the later writers, to the 
exalted honour of being the queen of Heaven, but 
the union is said not to have been of the happiest 
description, so that she found it necessary to borrow 
the girdle of Aphrodite to win the love of her hus- 
band. She was the mother by Zeus of Ares, Hebe, 
and Hephestus. Hera was the goddess of marriage 
and of childbirth. Her worship seems to have pre- 
vailed throughout Greece from a very ancient period, 
and she is generally believed to have been the god- 
dess of nature. Among the Romans she was wor- 
shipped under the name of Juno. 

HERACLEIA, a festival anciently celebrated at 
Athens every five years, in honour of the Grecian 
deity HERACLES (which see). 

HERACLEONITES, a Christian sect which arose 
in the second century, professing in a modified form 
the doctrines of the Valentinian school of Gnosties. 
Clement and Origen make a number of quotations 
from the writings of Heracleon, from which it would 
appear that instead of interpreting the Gospel of 
John, on which he wrote a commentary, in the plain 
literal signification, he sought to find a profound 
meaning, warped, however, by his decided partiality 
for theosophie speculation. A specimen of the style 
of this Gnostic writer’s expositions of Scripture is 
selected by Neander from Heracleon’s interpretation 
of John iy. 5—26, containing our Saviour’s conver- 
sation with the woman of Samaria: “ With the sim- 
ple facts of the history, Heracleon could not rest 
content ; nor was he satisfied with a calm psycholo- 
gical contemplation of the Samaritan woman in her 
relation to the Saviour. His imagination immediate- 
ly traced in the woman who was so attracted by the 
words and appearance of Christ, the type of all spi- 
ritual natures, that are attracted by the godlike; and 
hence this history must represent the entire relation 
of the pneumatic? to the Soter, and to the higher, 
spiritual world. Hence the words of the Samaritan 
woman must have a double sense,—that of which 
she was herself conscious, and that which she ex- 
pressed unconsciously, as representing the whole 
class of the pnewmatict ; and hence also the words of 
the Saviour must be taken in a two-fold sense, a 
higher and a lower. True, he did not fail to under- 
stand the fundamental idea contained in the Saviour’s 
language ; but he allowed himself to be drawn away 
from the principal point, by looking after too much 
in the several accompanying circumstances. ‘The 
water which our Saviour gives,’ says he, ‘is from his 
Spirit and his power. His grace and his gifts are 
something that never can be taken away, never can 
be exhausted, never can pass from those who have 
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any portion in them. 
is richly bestowed on them from above, communicate 
of the overflowing fulness which they enjoy, to the 
everlasting life of others also.’ But then he wrongly 
concludes, that because Christ intended the water 
which he would give to be understood in a symboli- 
cal sense, so too the water of Jacob’s well must be 
understood in the same symbolical sense. It was a 
symbol of Judaism, inadequate to the wants of the 
spiritual nature—an image of its perishable, earthly 
glory. The words of the woman,—‘Give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to 
draw,’—express the burthensome character of Ju- 
daism, the difficulty of finding in it anything where- 
with to nourish the spiritual life, and the inadequacy 
of that nourishment when found. When our Lord 
afterwards bade the woman call her husband, he 
meant by this her other half in the spiritual world, 
the angel belonging to her;—that with him coming 
to the Saviour, she might from the latter receive 
power to become united and blended with this her 
destined companion. And the reason for this arbi- 
trary interpretation is, that ‘Christ could not have 
spoken of her earthly husband, since he was aware, 
that she had no lawful one. In the spiritual sense, 
the woman knew not her husband—she knew no- 
thing of the angel belonging to her; in the literal 
sense, she was ashamed to confess that she was liv- 
ing in an unlawful connection,’ The water being 
the symbol of the divine life communicated by the 
Saviour, Heracleon went on to infer that the water- 
pot was the symbol of a recipient spirit for this divine 
life on the part of the woman. She left her water- 
pot behind with him; that is, having nowa vessel of 
this kind with the Saviour, in which to receive the 
living water she came for, she returned into the world 
to announce that Christ was come to the psychical 
natures.” 

HERACLES, the most illustrious of all the hero- 
gods of heathen antiquity. His worship has pre- 
vailed very extensively among all nations both of 
the East and the West. Homer makes him the son 
of Zeus by Alemene, the wife of Amphitryon, king of 
Thebes. He is said to have been born B.c. 1280. 
He became remarkable for his bodily strength, and is 
chiefly noted for the twelve labours which he suc- 
cessfully achieved. These were 1. The contest with 
the Nemean lion and its slaughter with his own 
hands. 2. The destruction of the Lernean hydra 
with its nine heads. 38. The wounding and carrying 
off of the stag of Ceryneia in Arcadia. 4. The tak- 
ing of the Erymanthian boar. 5. The cleaning of 
the stables of Augeas in one day. 6. The putting 
to flight of the Stymphalian birds. 7. The catching 
of the Cretan bull. 8. The fetching to Mycenee of 
the mares of Diomedes. 9. The carrying off of the 
girdle of Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons. 10. 
The fetching of the oxen of the monster Geryones. 
11. The plucking and carrying away of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. 


They that have received what j 


12. The fetching of Cer- | 


berus from the infernal regions. Besides these 
Heracles is said to have performed many other feats 
of strength and courage, and among the rest he 
fought against the giants and defeated them. After 
his death he was worshipped throughout Greece as 
a god, and numerous temples erected to his honour, 
while festivals were established in commemoration 
of him, called HpRACLEIA (which see). Among 
the ancient Romans this deity was worshipped under 
the name of Hercules, his worship having been in- 
troduced into Italy by Greek colonies, and thence 
conveyed into Gaul, Spain, and Germany. 

Among the ancient Egyptians, Sir Gardner Wil- 
kinson mentions Hercules as one of the twelve sec- 
ondary deities, under the name of Gom, or rather 
Som. He is a beneficent deity, connected closely 
with the good god Osiris. “ Like Osiris,” says Mr. 
Gross, “he is an emanation of the supreme and im- 
mortal divinity, and Amun, the primeval source of 
light, is his illustrious sire. ‘To him his eyes are 
steadily directed from the zodiacal mansion of Aries ; 
and, submissive to his parental behest, he diligently 
pursued the sidereal path pointed out to him as the 
sphere of his actions, and the bright domain of his 
power. Hercules is emphatically the propitious 
power, manifested in the blessings which the prolific 
waters of the Nile disseminate over Egypt. When 
it is asserted of him that he gagged or strangled 
Antzeus, the son of Poseidon and the earth, the mean- 
ing is, that he overcame, or at least effectually re- 
sisted, the destructive sand-showers of this ill-willed 
giant of the desert, by the opposing flood of the 
Nile, and the introduction of canals into the Delta, 
especially towards the Libyan desert, and making 
them of such a width that the stifling winds of that 
arid and arenaceous region could no longer drive the 
sands across the amnple channels. Steadily persever- 
ing in the execution of a laudable enterprise, he 
opposed an additional barrier to the devastating en- 
croachments of the obnoxious and justly dreaded 
sands, by opening numerous ducts for the purpose of 
irrigation; and by thus wisely intersecting Lower 
Egypt with a seasonable and healthful aqueous cir- 
culation, he happily succeeded in still more effectu- 
ally vanquishing Anteeus, the surly, mischievous 
monarch of sand-plains and sand-storms. Hercules 
alone, the puissant god, and invincible wrestler, 
could accomplish labours at once so extensive, so ar- 
duous, and so useful: no wonder that mythic fame 
accorded to him the honour of sustaining the weight 
of heaven upon his Atlas shoulders! His name and 
daring still survive in the record of the Heraciean 
canal. Numerous cities bore his name and comme- 
morated his deeds; and they were all situated at the 
mouth of the Nile, or on the banks of the canals: 
thus proclaiming to future ages that next to the 
Nile, Hercules was the most munificent dispenser of 
water to the often thirsty, ay, parched land of 
Egypt; the most renowned hero-god; and the illus- 
trious prototype of the Jewish patriarch’s viceregal 
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son, whose name and merits rank among those of the 
earliest aud most successful patrons of internal im- 
provement. In reference to Egypt, he is therefore 
properly surnamed Canobus, or the god of the wa- 
ters; and the Canobian and the Heraclean mouths 
of the Nile, are synonymous phrases.” 

Hercules seems to have been worshipped from a 
very early period in Phcenicia, and children are said 
to have been sacrificed to him in the Phoenician 
colonies of Carthage and Gades, down even to the 
time of Constantine. Artists usually represent this 
deity under the figure of a strong muscular man, 
clothed in the skin of a lion, and carrying or some- 
times leaning on an enormous club. 

HERACLITEANS, the followers of Heraclitus, 
a Greek philosopher, and a native of Ephesus, who 
flourished about the end of the fifth century be- 
fore Christ. The fundamental principle of his phy- 
sical philosophy was, that fire was the- origin of all 
material phenomena; but in addition to the physical 
world he acknowledged a spiritual and intellectual 
world. Sextus Empiricus has preserved fragments of 
the writings of Heraclitus, which show that he founded 
his intellectual philosophy on the basis of a common 
or universal reason, thus reminding us of the eclec- 
tic system of Cousin in the present day: ‘“Uni- 
versal and divine reason, according to him, is the 
criterion of truth. ‘That which is universally be- 
lieved is certain; for it is borrowed from that com- 
mon reason which is universal and divine; and, on 
the contrary, every individual opinion is destitute of 
certainty. . . . Such being the character of reason, 
man remains in ignorance so long as he is deprived 
of the commerce of Janguage; it is by means of this 
alone that he begins to know. Common. reason, 
therefore, rightly claims deference. Now this com- 
mon reason being nothing but the picture of the 
order of the universe, whenever we derive anything 
from it, we possess the truth; and when we interro- 
gate only our own individual understanding, we fall 
into error.” 

Heraclitus in his philosophy distinctly recognized 
a God, and seems to have endeavoured to found a 
school which should avoid the excesses of idealist 
pantheism on the one hand, and materialist atheism 
on the other. 

HER ASA, festivals celebrated in honour of HmraA 
(which see), in various towns of Greece. Argos ap- 
pears to have been the origina! seat of the worship of 
this goddess, where there were three temples erected 
to her honour, and her festivals were celebrated 
every fifth year. The ceremonies of the Herea were 
commenced with a procession of young men clothed 
in armour, who marched to the temple of Hera, pre- 
ceded by one hundred oxen, and hence the festival 
received the name of Hecatombea. The high priest- 
ess accompanied the procession riding in a chariot 
drawn by two white oxen. On reaching the temple 
the hecatomb was sacrificed, and the flesh of the 
oxen distributed among the people. As ceiebrated 


at Samos, the Herea differed somewhat from the 
same festival at other places in Greece, the proces- 
sion consisting not only of young men in armour, but 
of maidens and married women in splendid dresses. 
At Elis again the festival was celebrated chiefly by 
maidens, and conducted by sixteen matrons, who 
wove the peplus or sacred robe for the goddess. 
One of the principal parts of the festival consisted 
in arace of the maidens in the stadium, the prize 
being a garland of olive-branches, and part of a cow. 
which was sacrificed to Hera. 

HERANASIKHA (Singhalese, herana, a novice, 
and sikka, a rule or precept), a formulary required 
to be committed to memory by the Budhist priest, 
while still in his noviciate. It is written in Elu, a 
dialect of the ancient Singhalese, and contains a 
number of rules or obligations under which the young 
priest professes to come. 

HERBS (Brrrer). At the original institution of 
the passover, the Jews were commanded to eat the 
paschal lamb with bitter herbs. The Mishna and 
Maimonides mention five sorts of bitter herbs, any 
one or all of which might be eaten. According to 
some Jewish writers, chicory, wild lettuce, and hore- 
hound were among the herbs which were intended 
to be used at the Passover, and Forskal tells us, that 
the Jews in Egypt eat the lettuce along with the 
paschal Jamb The modern Jews generally use as 
bitter herbs some lettuce, chervil, parsley, celery 
and wild succory or horseradish. See PAssover. 

HERCULES. See HERACLES. 

HERCYNA, a surname of Demeter, under which 
she was worshipped at Lebadeia in Beeotia. 

HERCYNA, a goddess of the infernal regions, 
worshipped at Lebadeia in Beeotia. She was a 
daughter of Trophonius, and a temple was erected to 
her containing the statue of a maiden carrying a 
goose in her hand. In this temple, which was reared 
on the banks of a river bearing her name, Hereyna 
was worshipped along with Zeus. 

HERESIARCH (Gr. ruler or head *of a heresy), 
the principal leader of a heretical sect, or the author 
of a Heresy (which see.) The ancient Christian 
Church always set a mark of infamy upon here- 
siarchs, making a distinction between them and 
those that followed them; allowing the latter 
sometimes to continue in the clerical function on 
giving evidence of repentance, but usually degrading 
the former without hope of restitution, This distine- 
tion was observed in the case of the Donatists, Do- 
natus, who was proved to be the author of the schism, 
being alone condemned. 

HERESY (Gr. heresis, choice), a term which 
seems to have been originally applied to the selection 
of one opinion, or set of opinions, in preference to 
another. Hence, by a very easy and natural transi- 
tion it came to denote a particular school or sect 
which maintained any particular class of opinions. 
In this sense the word heresy was used by the later 
Greek as well as by the Roman writers in speaking 
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of different schools of philosophy. It was alsc em- 
ployed by the Hellenistic Jews to express the lead- 
ing sects which existed among their countrymen, 
and hence we find Josephus speaking of the three 
heresies of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes. 
In early times Christianity was called by the Jews 
the heresy of the Nazarenes ; and by the apostles, as 
well as the early Fathers, a man who was not a true 
orthodox Christian was designated a heretic. In 
process of time, when the errors of men came to be 
added to, or even substituted for, the truths of. the 
Word of God, the term heresy came to be restricted 
in its signification to any partial or erroneous view 
of Divine truth held by a man who professed to be- 
lieve in Christianity. 

Almost innumerable heresies have arisen in the 
course of the history of the Christian Church, and 
so varied are the modifications of error which have 
sprung up in the very bosom of the church itself, that 
the origin and progress of heresy have become an 
important and almost indispensable department of 
ecclesiastical history. The advantages which accrue 
from this part of theological study are thus briefly 
noticed by Dr. Welsh: “It is of the greatest con- 
sequence, for example, in the controversy with unbe- 
lievers. The little success that Christianity has met 
with in the world, the divisions and heresies which 
have torn and afilicted the Church, and the frequent 
abuses and flagrant enormities which have often ren- 
dered the history of Christianity a melancholy re- 
cord of the follies and vices of man, have been urged 
by infidels as arguments against the idea that our 
religion could be divine. We are able in so far to 
obviate this difficulty on general grounds, and to 
argue, that as it forms no valid objection to the doc- 
trines of natural religion, that they have been re- 
jected by multitudes of the human race altogether, 
and that they have exerted little influence upon 
many who have professed to receive them; so the 
doctrines of revelation may be true, notwithstand- 
ing the limited extent to which their influence has 
reached. But we may proceed farther, and draw an 
argument in support of the truth of Christianity from 
the very corruptions which have impeded its pro- 
gress and marred its beauty. Though our Saviour 
confidently predicted the ultimate triumph of his 
cause, he was far from declaring that its success 
would be immediate and universal. And the minute 
accuracy with which Christ and his apostles de- 
scribed, not only the opposition which the Christian 
cause was to experience from its enemies, but also the 
greater evils to which it would be subjected from 
those who should pretend to embrace it, may be con- 
sidered as a convincing evidence of the divinity of 
our religion. But the objections may take another 
form in the hands of the infidel and Roman Catholic, 
as implying an essential defect in the record, and the 
necessity of an addition to the written word in the 
decisions of an infallible church. To meet these 
views, an acquaintance with the different sects that 
iBis 
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have appeared in the world is necessary ; as by such 
acquaintance alone we are enabled to show, that 
wherever, in any essential question, men have erred 
from the truth, the cause is never to be found in any 
obscurity in the Scriptures, while differences upon 
points of minor moment are not repressed even by 
an infallible church. An acquaintance with the 
heresies is of great importance, from the remarkable 
fact in regard to many of the doctrines of our Con- 
fessions and Creeds, that while the germ of them is 
to be found in the works of the most ancient Chris- 
tian writers, and though substantially they were 
always embraced by the Church, yet the full and 
distinct statement of them has generally been first 
occasioned by the existence of errors of an opposite 
description. Not that any thing essentially new has 
been discovered, but that the attention of the Church 
has been directed to those portions of holy writ that 
relate to such questions, by which means the nature 
and bearing of Christian doctrine have been more 
fully and more accurately evolved. Thus the spu- 
rious gospels forged by the Gnostics, and the false 
glosses made by them of the true gospels, first pre 

pared the way for a right exegesis. Thus also the 
doctrine of the Trinity, though received by the 
Church from the earliest times, was never set forth 
in all its fulness till the Patripassian, Sabellian, Arian, 
and Macedonian heresies, brought the various pass- 
ages of Scripture under the notice of minds solem- 
nised by the subject, and sharpened in the contro- 
versy which was carried on. In like manner, the 


Apollinarian, Nestorian, and Eutychian errors led 


to a more definite explanation of the doctrines of the 
incarnation. And the same illus rations might be 
given respecting the doctrines of original sin, justi- 
fication by faith, and others.” 

The different heresies which from time to time 
have sprung up in the Christian Church are minutely 
considered in the present work under their respec- 
tive names, but it may not be without advantage 
to the reader if we give a rapid view in this article 
of the history of heresy in the different phases which 
it assumed during the successive centuries which 
elapsed from the Christian era down to the Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century. The heresies which 
have arisen from that period onward to the present 
have been simply revivals of old errors, either in 
their original grossness, or in a somewhat modified 
form. 

In its earliest development Christianity appeared in 
the closest connection with Judaism, the one, in fact, 
being the complement of the other. Both our Lord 
and his apostles habitually recognized this truth in all 
their teachings, making their appeal in explanation 
as well as vindication of the Christian system to the 
Jewish or Old Testament Scriptures. The conse- 
quence was, that first converts to the belief of Chris- 
tianity were drawn from two very different classes of 
men, Jews and Gentiles, whose respective opinions 
and prejudices gave rise to no slight conflict and jar- 
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ring of sentiment among the members of the Chris- 
tian Church. The Jewish converts, in their intense 
devotedness to the Mosaic institutions, were most 
unwilling to allow them to be superseded by the 
more spiritual doctrines and observances of Chris- 
tianity. Many of them, accordingly, even during 
the first century, instead of contenting themselves 
with retaining circumcision, and the practice of some 
other Jewish ceremonies, were so unreasonable as to 
insist on the observance of Jewish rites by the Gen- 
tile converts also. Had this been acceded to by the 
church generally, it would have proved an insur- 
mountable barrier with multitudes to the profession 
of the faith of Christ. So important, indeed, wasthe 
removal of this obstacle to the conversion of the 
Gentiles, that it was made the subject of a special 
revelation to the Apostle Peter, who was charged by 
a vision from heaven to make the offer of the gospel 
to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews, Notwith- 
standing, however, this plain and explicit intimation 
of the Divine will on the matter, the Judaizing party 
continued resolutely to urge upon their fellow-Chris- 
tians the perpetual obligation of the law of Moses. 
A controversy arose at Antioch on this keenly dis- 
puted point, and so bitterly was it conducted by both 
parties, that it had well nigh given rise, even at that 
early period, to a schism in the church. The apos- 
tles and elders, however, helda meeting at Jerusalem 
on the subject, and the result of their deliberations 
was, that circumcision was declared not to be bind- 
ing, and nothing farther was demanded from the 
Gentile converts than the abstaining “from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication,” regulations some- 
what similar to those which were required from pro- 
selytes of the gate. This decision of the brethren 
at Jerusalem was attended with the best effects, not 
only upon the Christians at Antioch, among whom 
harmony now prevailed, but upon the church at 
large. The Nicolaitans alone appear to have acted 
in literal opposition to the decree at Jerusalem, eat- 
ing things offered to idols, and indulging in fornica- 
tion. ‘The destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
A.D. 70, and the consequent dispersion of the Jews, 
proved in a great measure the deathblow of the 
Judaizing tendency in the church generally, although 
we find remains of the same spirit in the sect of 
the Nazarenes, who adhered to the ritual of the law 
of Moses. Of this sect the Hbionites appear to have 
been a branch who held that, along with faith in 
Christ, circumcision and the ceremonial law ought to 
be retained. They used only the gospel of Matthew, 
and celebrated both the Jewish and Christian Sab- 
baths. 

The heresies of the first century, however, were 
not limited to those which had their origin in the 
Judaizing tendency ; there were others of an equally 
injurious character which sprung out of the systems 
of Gentile philosophy which then prevailed both in } 
the. Eastern and Western nations. Hence arose a | 
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mixed system of opinions which partook partly ot 
the idealist and mystical, and partly of the sensualist 
and practical. Simon Magus and his disciple Me- 
nander appear to have drawn their heretical opinions 
from these Gentile sources. Thus they taught that 
Jesus did not really suffer, nor even possess a true 
body upon earth, but was merely a shadowy repre- 
sentation and a figure. ‘The Cerinthians, on the 
other hand, maintained that Jesus had a true human 
nature at his birth, but nothing divine ; that he was 
simply the son of Joseph and Mary, and that his 
divinity consisted in the communication of the Spirit 
at his baptism. 

During the second century the church overflowed 
with heresies no longer of a strictly Jewish, but of a 
thoroughly Gentile character, being chiefly drawn 
from the idealistic system of the Grecian Plato, and 
the mystical theosophy of the Oriental philosophers. 
We refer, of course, to the different schools of the 
GNosTIcs (which see), all of which agreed in main- 
taining the necessary antagonism of mind and mat- 
ter, so that the Demiurgus, who formed the material 
world, was viewed as essentially inferior to the great 
God who created the spiritual world. Hence man is 
dualistic in character, because dualistic in constitution. 
He possesses a material body which is corrupt and 
doomed to perish, while he has a soul or more ethe- 
real framework, which must either perish or be saved. 
The body being thus in their view from its very na- 
ture corrupt, many of them doubted whether the 
body of Christ was a true body, or whether it was 
not rather a phantom which deceived the eyes of 
men. Others attempted to compromise the matter, 
by alleging that it was truly visible, not however 
from its own nature, but simply by the will of God. 
They taught that the soul of man, when freed from 
the body at death, is carried to the highest planetary 
region, and there detained along with the soul ot 
Christ, but that the mind, separated from the soul, 
traverses the whole planetary spheres, and is at 
length conveyed to heaven far above all the planets, 
thence passing to the Pleroma, where the soul of 
Christ dwells in unalloyed bliss. The Cerdonians 
so far differed from the Gnosties generally as to in- 
troduce the doctrine of a dualistic principle of all 
things, which was afterwards revived in several dif- 
ferent forms. The belief in the existence of a good 
and an evil principle was coupled with the idea, that 
this world was created by the evil principle, and 
thus it was attempted to account for the introduction 
of moral evil. Marcian attached himself to Cerdo, 
but differed from him in various particulars. Thus 
he rejected the Old Testament as the work of an 
evil, or at least of an imperfectly good spirit. He 
believed the body of Christ not to have been real, 
but imaginary. 

There were several heresies which arose in the 
second century in regard to the person of Christ; 
some going so far as openly to deny his divinity, 
among whom was Theodotus of Byzantium, the first 
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probably who dared to avow Christ to be notning 
more than a man. The Artemites revived this 
heresy. To this century belong the Montanists, a 
fanatical and enthusiastic sect, who from the extra- 
vagant nature of the tenets which they maintained, 
gained considerable favour at this early period of the 
history of the church, when the minds of Christians 
were earnest and susceptible. It was firmly main- 
tained by the Montanists that a true prophetic gift 
still existed in the church as in the days of the apos- 
tles, that extraordinary motions of the Spirit were 
still experienced by Christians, and that internal re- 
velations were imparted which conveyed additional 
information to that which is contained in the written 
Word. Montanus arrogated to himself, and to all his 
followers, including women and children, the privi- 
lege of those supernatural motions and revelations of 
the Spirit. 

A remarkable dissension broke out in the course 
of this century between the Eastern and Western 
churches in regard to the time when the Easter fes- 
tival ought to be celebrated by the Christian church. 
The Eastern or Asiatic churches maintained that 
the proper period for its celebration was the day 
when the Jews observe the passover. The Western 
churches, on the other hand, asserted with equal 
firmness that the Lord’s Day, immediately following 
the Jewish passover, was the proper time for obsery- 
ing Easter. Both churches, after much contention, 
adhered tenaciously to their own opinions. See 
EASTER. 

The third century was marked by the appearance 
of a heresy which was of a strictly Oriental type, 
and was in many respects allied to the opinions of 
the Gnostics. Manes, the founder of this system, 
which from him received the name of the Manichean 
heresy, taught, that there were two original princi- 
ples diametrically opposed to each other, the purest 
light, which he called God, and a dark matter which 
was the source of all evil, aud which he believed to 
be endowed with a soul and life. In regard to the 
Divine Being, the Manicheans held that from God 
proceeded two spirits of the same substance and 
Divine nature with himself; but not equal to him. 
These were the Son and the Holy Spirit ; the former 
inhabiting the sun and moon; the latter, the -air. 
From the same Supreme God emanated the A®ons, 
pure spirits infinite in number, but forming a king- 
dom over which God presided. From the mixture 
of light and darkness originated the world, and also 
man. Manes assumed to be an apostle, alleged that 
he had seen visions, and been translated to heaven, 
where he learned his peculiar tenets. He rejected 
the Old Testament, but admitted the New, with 
many interpolations and corruptions, adding his own 
gospel, and other apocryphal books. 

Not long after this century had commenced, Noetus 
of Smyrna gave forth the heretical sentiment in ref- 
erence to the nature of the Godhead, that it consists of 
only one person. The same heresy was revived after 


the middle of the century by Sabellius, from whom it 
received the name of the Sabellian heresy. A simi- 
lar set of opinions was afterwards taught by Paul of 
Samosata, who more directly opposed the deity of 
Jesus Christ, and in consequence of his heretical 
views he was condemned in two councils held suc- 
cessively at Antioch. A dissension occurred in this 
century, also, on the subject of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. Novatus at Carthage, in opposition to Cy- 
prian, the bishop of that city, seemed to deny the 
right of the church to exclude even delinquents from 
her communion. Novatian at Rome, on the con- 
trary, held that none should be admitted into the 
communion of the church who had fallen into gross 
sin. Novatus, having been condemned at Carthage, 
fled to Rome, and adopted the opinions of Novatian, 
with whom he formed a separate sect, which main- 
tained that the Church of Christ ought to be pure 
and free from all stain, and, therefore, that any indi- 
vidual who had once openly transgressed could no 
longer be a member of the ehurch. The Novatian 
heresy lasted for several centuries. From this dis- 
sension on church discipline arose another contro- 
versy concerning the baptism of heretics, which con- 
tinued till the first Nicene council in the following 
eentury. 

The Arian heresy disturbed the peace of the church 
throughout the greater part of the fourth century. 
It originated in the teaching of Arius, a presby- 
ter of Alexandria, who denied the eternal deity of 
the Son of God, and maintained that he was created 
by the Father before the foundation of the world. 
Arius was excommunicated by Alexander his bishop, 
but the heresy still continuing to spread, the Em- 
peror Constantine, who had embraced the Christian 
faith, summoned the first council of Nice A. D, 325, 
at which the eternal deity of the Son and his con- 
substantiality with the Father were distinctly recog- 
nized. By this council, at which the emperor him- 
self presided, the heresy of Arius was condemned, 
and he himself sent into banishment. Ina short 
time, however, matters underwent a complete change. 
Arius, aided by his friends, secured the favour of the 
emperor, and he was in consequence recalled. The 
favour shown to Arius and his party did not termi- 
nate with the life of Constantine ; it continued also 
during the reign of Constantius, his son and succes- 
sor. Valens also strongly inclined to Arian views, 
and it was not till the death of that prince, and the 
succession of Theodosius the Great, that the church 
was delivered from the Arian heresy, and restored to 
its former harmony and peace. 

The Arian party split up into different and even con- 
flicting sects. The pure Arians held that the Son was 
of a totally different essence from the Father, and the 
Semi-Arians urged that he was of a similar essence ; 
while the orthodox or Athanasian party maintained 
that he was of the same essence withthe Father. In 
the course of this century Photinus revived the Sabel- 
lian heresy, which alleged that there was only one per- 
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son in the Godhead, and that Jesus Christ was a mere 
man, in whom God dwelt as he did in the prophets. 
This heretic was condemned and removed from his 
bishopric A. D. 351. Apollinarius, a bishop of Laodi- 
cea, taught about this time that in Jesus there was a 
divine nature and a human body, but he denied his 
human mind or soul. He maintained, also, that 
from the Divine Spirit and the human body of Christ, 
there was formed a divine nature, and hence he is 
often termed the father of the Monophysites. 

Nor were the heresies of this century limited to 
the person of Christ, they extended also to the per- 
son of the Spirit. Thus Macedonius, a Constanti- 
nopolitan bishop, denied the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, alleging that he was a created being, and sub- 
ordinate to the Son. This heresy was condemned 
in the second general council of Constantinople, 
A.D. 381, and at this time there was added to the 
Nicene creed, a clause containing the doctrine of the 
true and eternal deity of the Holy Spirit. Thus the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan creed was so framed as to 
convey the orthodox doctrine both on the person of 
the Son and on the person of the Spirit. In the 
course of this century a schism took place in an im- 
portant section of the church, that of North Africa, 
founded on the question as to the true constitution 
of the Christian church; the point of dispute being 
whether a church, by the admission of unworthy 
persons into her communion, forfeited the title of a 
Church of Christ. The party which held the affir- 
mative side of this question was headed by Donatus, 
from whom his followers received the name of Don- 
atists. 

In the commencement of the fifth century the Pe- 
lagian heresy arose, which denied original sin as ex- 
tending from Adam to his natural posterity; and, 
consequently, denied also the necessity of Divine 
grace to renew and purify the heart. his heresy, 
which was promulgated by Pelagius and his friend 
Celestius, was speedily condemned, and those who 
held it proscribed. Augustin, bishop of Hippo, was 
the principal opponent of Pelagianism. ‘There were 
some, however, who, without going so far as Pela- 
gius, did not entirely agree with the opinions of Au- 
gustin. These, who received the name of Semi-Pe- 
lagians, while they admitted that man was in part 
corrupted by original sin, still held that by God’s 
grace it might be corrected and overcome. Acts of 
faith and obedience they attributed partly to the 
will of man, and partly to the grace of God. Ina 
very short time this modified form of Pelagianism 
was also reprobated by the church. 

During this century Nestorius broached in the 
East his heretical opinions. He taught that a dis- 
tinction ought to be drawn between Christ and God 
dwelling in Christ as in a temple; that from the 
moment of the conception in the womb of the Vir- 
gin, there commenced an intimate union between 
Christ and God; and that these two persons pre- 
sented in Jesus Christ one aspect, but that the union 
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between them was one of will and affection. Nesto- 
rius was keenly opposed by Cyril, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, aud a council being called a. D. 431, Nestorius 
was deposed, in the first instance, but on the arrival 
of the Eastern bishops, Cyril himself was deprived 
of his episcopal office. In opposing the Nestorian 
heresy, Eutyches fell into a contrary error, that of 
maintaining that Christ was possessed of only one 
nature, his human nature being absorbed in the 
Divine. Hence the Eutychian was likewise called 
the Monophysite heresy. After the fourth general 
council at Chalcedon, the Eutychians continued to 
increase in numbers; and, therefore, the Emperor 
Zeno, A.D. 482, proposed the Henoticon or Unitive 
Edict. This attempt, however, to unite the con- 
flicting parties in the church, however well meant 
on the part of Zeno, was without effect, and, ac- 
cordingly, the Henoticon was repealed by his suc- 
cessor Justin. 

The Donatist schism, which had rent asunder the 
church in North Africa during the fourth century, 
still continued during the fifth, with this difference 
however, that the Donatists themselves split up into 
different sects. Thie religious dissensions, and even 
civil commotions, which this unhappy schism: had 
so long caused, attracted the attention of the Em- 
peror Honorius, who summoned a-meeting of the 
contending parties, and the Donatists being foiled in 
argument, were commanded to join the church. 

In the sixth century the Monophysite heresy gradu- 
ally declined, chiefly through the exertions of the Em- 
peror Justinian, who greatly favoured the council of 
Chalcedon, and put in force its decrees. From the 
name of one of their leaders the Monophysites were 
also called Jacobites. At length they divided into dif- 
ferent sects bearing different names. The heresies 
which Origen had taught in the third century and 
which had led to his deposition and banishment, caused 
no small dissension in the church, even at this remote 
period. For nearly 150 years after the death of this 
eminent man, who, to a fanciful and allegorical style 
of interpreting Scripture, added an ardent love of com- 
bining philosophy with religion, the members of the 
Christian church were much divided in opinion con- 
cerning the true character of his views. Many eagerly 
called for the public condemnation of his works ;. and, 
accordingly, A. G. 400,a sentence, condemnatory of the 
writings of Origen, was pronounced by the synod of 
Alexandria. After a truce, which lasted nearly 14( 
years, the war against the memory of Origen again 
broke out, for A. D. 541, his dogmas were once more 
solemnly condemned. In the fifth general council, 
the condemnation of the works of Origen was again 
repeated. 

During the seventh century the Manichean, Nes- 
torian, and. Jacobite heresies still continued to 
agitate the church, and in addition to these the 
Monothelite heresy sprung up, which asserted that, 
in the constitution of Christ’s person, there was only 
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sect, the Emperor Heraclius promulgated, A. D. 639, 
an Exposition of Faith, setting forth the double na- 
ture of Christ, but his single will. In 680, however, 
the sixth general council met at Constantinople, and 
condemned this heresy. 

The commencement of this century was marked 
by two events of a most remarkable kind, which had 
an intimate and vital bearing on the history of the 
Christian church—the appearance of Mohammed, 
the Arabian prophet, who promulgated that peculiar 
system of religion which, down to the present day, 
has maintained so powerful a sway over so large a 
portion of the human race—and the assumption of 
the title of Universal Bishop by the bishop of Rome, 
thus arrogating authority over the whole visible 
Church of Christ upon the earth. 

For several succeeding centuries some of the prin- 
cipal heresies, to which we have already adverted, 
disturbed the peace of the church, especially in the 
East, amidst the civil commotions by which the 
Greek empire was so long distracted. No new 
heresy for a time was promulgated, except perhaps 
the Paulician, which, without almost a single novel 
tenet, embodied the worst points of the Gnostic and 
Manichean heresies. The Paulicians prevailed very 
extensively in the East during the ninth and tenth 
centuries. In the eleventh century, Roscellinus, a 
presbyter in Gaul, invented a new form of error, 
alleging that the Three Persons in the Godhead were 
as distinct as three spirits and three angels, but that 
they, nevertheless, possessed only one will and power. 
This tenet, however, was no sooner condemned by 
the Suessian council, than in A.D. 1092 Roscellinus 
publicly revoked it. ; 

For several centuries darkness had been gradually 
spreading over the church, and in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the purity of the Christian faith 
had almost entirely disappeared amid the unintelli- 
gible follies and puerilities of the schoolmen. Men 
of high intellect and profound learning, an Aquinas, 
a Scotus, an Anselm, and others, shone out, no 
doubt, as lights amid the darkness; but even these 
men of might were feeble, and almost without the 
slightest perceptible influence, amid the ignorance 
and gross corruption which prevailed around them. 
This was emphatically the dark age of the Christian 
church, when religion was nothing but a name, and 
the church a nonentity. From time to time signs of 
life began to appear. Sects arose, the Bogomiles, 
the Cathari, the Henricians, and others, which, amid 
the errors and excesses into which they ran, pro- 
tested loudly against the vices of the clergy, and the 
corruptions of the dominant church. The zeal of 
these well-meaning men was met only by persecu- 
tion, and the truth which they preached was pro- 
nounced a heresy. At length, in the fourteenth 
ventury, the Lollards in England, and in the fifteenth 
the Hussites in Bohemia, raised the standard of open 
revolt from the haughty oppression of the Romish 
church and clergy, and made their appeal from the 
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canons of the church to the declarations of the Word 
of God—an appeal which met with no other reply 
than the fire and the faggot. 

The sixteenth century came, and with it the Re- 
formation, when Luther boldly affixed to the church 
of the castle of Wittenberg his ninety-five Theses 
against the sordid heresy of Rome on the sale of in- 
dulgences The audacious monk was denounced 
from the Vatican as a heretic after many fruitless at- 
tempts to make him recant. Setting at nought, 
however, all the Papal fulminations which year after 
year were launched against him, Luther went forward 
with his great mission, joined by Melancthon, Zwin: 
gli, Calvin, and others, and thus were founded those 
churches which everywhere throughout the world to 
this day bear the name of Protestant, thus holding 
up their sustained and solemn protest against the 
Church of Rome as a heretical church, while she in 
turn retorts the charge, declaring the churches of 
the Reformation to be both heretical in doctrine, and 
guilty of the heinous sin of schism, rending asunder 
the Church of God. 

HERETICS, those who hold such opinions as are 
considered to amount to heresy. In the ancient 
history of Christianity every man was accounted a 
heretic who rejected any point belonging to that 
form of doctrine which was acknowledged and set 
forth.by the church. Hence his sin was regarded as 
greater or less according to the importance of the 
doctrine denied, and the circumstances attendant on 
the denial. But against heretics generally, laws were 
passed by the church subjecting them to peculiar ec- 
clesiastical censures. And from the time of Con- 
stantine, when Christianity was first adopted as the 


established religion of the Roman Empire, to Theo- 


dosius the younger and Valentinian III., various 
penal laws were enacted by the Christian emperors 
against the heretics as being guilty of crime against 
the welfare of the state. Thus in both the Theodo- 
sian and Justinian codes, they were styled infamous 
persons; all intercourse was forbidden to be held 
with them; they were deprived of all offices of pro- 
fit and dignity in the civil administration, while all 
burdensome offices, both of the camp and curia, were 
imposed upon them; they were disqualified from 
disposing of their own estates by will, or accepting 
estates bequeathed to them by others; they were de- 
nied the right of giving or receiving donations, of 
contracting, buying, and selling; pecuniary fines 
were imposed upon them; they were often pro- 
scribed and banished, and in many cases scourged, 
before being sent into exile. In some particularly 
aggravated cases, sentence of death was pronounced 
upon heretics, though seldom executed in the time 
of the Christian Emperors of Rome. Theodosius is 
said to have been the first who pronounced heresy a 
capital crime, This sanguinary law was passed 4. D. 
382 against the Encratites, the Saccophori, the Hy- 
droparastatee, and the Manicheans. 

In the course of the period during which the laws 
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were passed, to which we have now referred, there 
were also many prohibitory enactments formed ex- 
pressly against heretical teachers. Thus they were 
forbidden to propagate their doctrines publicly or 
privately; to hold public disputations; to ordain 
bishops, presbyters, or any other clergy; to hold 
religious meetings and assemblies; to build conven- 
vicles or avail themselves of money bequeathed to 
them for that purpose. Slaves were allowed to in- 
form against their heretical masters, and to purchase 
their freedom by coming over to the church. The 
children of heretical parents were denied their patri- 
mony and inheritance, unless they returned to the 
Catholic church. Finally, the books of heretics were 
ordered to be burned. 

Such were the civil enactments against heretics 
which disgraced the otherwise valuable Theodosian 
and Justinian codes. 

In the eye of the church heresy was accounted 
one of the most heinous crimes that a—Christian 
could possibly commit, being nothing less than a 
voluntary apostasy from the faith. 
visited therefore with a sentence of formal excom- 
munication, and as long as he continued impenitent, 
he was debarred from the very lowest of the privi- 
leges of the church. he council of Laodicea, by a 
decree, prohibited heretics from entering the house 
of God. This was by no means, however, a gener- 
ally recognized law, as the common practice of the 
church appears to have been to encourage heretics 
to frequent one part of her service, that which was 
allowed to penitents and catechumens. All mem- 
bers of the church, however, were strictly prohibited 
from joining with heretics in any of their religious 
offices, more especially in their churches, under pain 
of excommunication. But the laws of the church 
went still further in these early times, when the prin- 
ciples of an enlightened toleration were scarcely if at 
all understood. Thus no Christian was allowed to 
eat at a feast or converse familiarly with heretics. 
No one was permitted to receive their ewlogie or fes- 
tival presents. No one was allowed to read or re- 
tain their writings, but was enjoined to burn them. 
Marriage, or any near alliance with a heretic, was 
forbidden, unless on condition that a pledge was 
given of their return to the Catholic church. As 
long as they continued in heresy, their names were 
erased from the diptychs of the church; and if they 
died in heresy, no psalmody or other solemnity was 
used at their funeral; no oblations were offered for 
them, or any mention ever after made of them in the 
solemn service of the church. It is remarkable to 
what an extent the ancient church seems to have 
carried her abhorrence of the heretic. In the exer- 
cise of her ecclesiastical discipline, the testimony of 
a heretic was inadmissible in the church courts. A 
law was passed forbidding the ordination of such as 
were either baptized in heresy, or fell away after 
they had been baptized. They were allowed to be 
received as penitent laymen, but not to be promoted 
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to any clerical office. This arrangement, however, 
was not universally observed. The council of Nice 
dispensed with it in the case of the Novatians, and 
the African church in the case of the Donatists. 
Christians were forbidden to bring any cause, just or 
unjust, before a heretical judge, under pain of excom- 
munication. 

The length of time to which the excommunication 
of a heretic extended was very much dependent on 
the peculiar circumstances of the case. The council 
of Eliberis appointed a period of ten years, provided 
the heretic repented and confessed his sin. In the 
case, however, of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, 
who suffered themselves to be rebaptized by heretics, 
the council of Rome under Felix ordered them to be 
denied communion even among the catechumens all 
their natural lives, and to be only allowed lay com- 
munion at the hour of death. Heresiarchs or first 
founders of heresies were always treated more se 
verely than their followers; and those who complied 
with heretical errors by force or compulsion were 
punished with much more leniency than those who of 
their own free will rejected the doctrines of the church. 
A difference was also made between those heretics who 
retained the regular form of baptism, and those who 
set it wholly aside or corrupted it in any essential 
part. The former were to be received only by im- 
position of hands, confessing their error; but the 
latter were to be received only as heathens, having 
never been truly baptized, and therefore requiring to 
be baptized anew in order to their admission into the 
Christian church. And yet amid all this severity on 
the part of the ancient church, she was slow to pro- 
nounce any man a heretic, even though entertaining 
dangerous error; the name being reserved for those 
who persisted in the maintenance of heretical opi- 
nions after a first and second admonition by the 
church, thus adding contumacy to their error. 

HERETICS (Baptism or). In the second halt 
of the third century, a question arose in reference to 
the baptism of heretics, which excited considerable 
agitation in the Christian church. The point in dis- 
pute was simply this, Ought a heretic who had been 
baptized in his own sect, to be re-baptized in case of 
his returning to the bosom of the orthodox or Catholic 
church? here having been no rule laid down on 
the subject, the practice of the church had been dif- 
ferent in different countries. In Asia Minor and the 
adjoining countries, the baptism of heretics had been 
regarded as null, and therefore those heretics who 
sought admission to the church were re-baptized. 
In the Roman Church a precisely opposite practice 
had prevailed; baptism in the name of Christ or of 
the Trinity being regarded as valid, by whomsoever, 
and under whatsoever religious views it may have 
beenadministered. Heretics, therefore, who came over 
to the Church of Rome were regarded as baptizea 
Christians, and only the rite of confirmation was ad- 
ministered by the bishop, that the Holy Spirit might 
render efficacious the baptism they had received. 
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‘Towards the close of the second century, the atten- 
tion of the Christian communities in Asia Minor be- 
gan to be called to the subject, and the majority de- 
clared in favour of adhering to the old principle. 
The point was again agitated at a somewhat later 
period, and the same principle was confirmed by two 
councils, one held at Iconium, and the other at Syn- 
nada in Phrygia. This led to the discussion of the 
controverted point in other countries. Tertullian 
wrote a treatise in the Greek language supporting 
the view of the Asiatic in opposition to that of the 
Roman church. The North African church was di- 
vided on the question, but both. parties still con- 
tinued in brotherly fellowship with one another, 
Stephanus, however, a Roman bishop, attaching to 
the controversy more importance than it deserved, 
issued a sentence of excommunication, A.D. 253, 
against the bishops of Asia Minor, Cappadocia, Ga- 
latia, and Cilicia. Cyprian, the bishop of Carthage, 
proposed the disputed point for discussion at two 
councils, held in that city A. D. 255, both of them de- 
ciding in favour of the views of Cyprian, that the bap- 
tism of heretics was invalid. Stephanus, the Roman 
bishop, on learning that the decision of the North 
African council had been in opposition to his own, 
wrote a haughty indignant letter to Cyprian, and re- 
fused to give an audience to the bishops who had 
been sent as delegates from the council. The bishop 
of Carthage, however, was not a man to be easily 
overborne. He assembled at Carthage another and 
a larger council A. D. 256, which confirmed the views 
already expressed by the North African church, in 
Opposition to the Roman bishop. Thus the North 
African and the Asiatic Churches were agreed in 
their views on the baptism of heretics, and Diony- 
sius, bishop of Alexandria, was disposed to favour 
the same party, making an exception, however, in 
the case of the baptism of Montanists, which he 
could not consent to put on a footing with the bap- 
tism of other heretics. Stephanus continued to ful- 
minate his anathemas, but without effect, and the 
opposition gradually died away, both parties retain- 
ing their respective opinions. 

The true state of the question as between the two 
parties cannot be better stated than in the words of 
Neander: “There were two points of dispute. In 
respect to the first, the Roman party maintained that 
the validity of baptism depended simply on its being 
administered as instituted by Christ. The formula 
of baptism, in particular, gave it its objective validity ; 
it mattered not what was the subjective character of 
the officiating priest, who served merely as an in- 
strument in the transaction; it was of no consequence 
where the baptism was administered. That which 


is objectively divine in the transaction could evince 
its power, the grace of God could thus operate 
through the objective symbol, if it but found in the 
person baptized a recipient soul; that person could 
receive the grace of baptism, wherever he might be 
baptized, through his own faith, and through his own 


disposition of heart. But Cyprian brings against his 
Opponents a charge of inconsistency, from which 
they could not easily defend themselves. If the bap- 
tism of heretics possessed an objective validity, then, 
for the same reason, their confirmation must also pos- 
sess an objective validity. ‘ For,’ says Cyprian, ‘if 
a person born out of the Church, (namely, to the 
new life,) may become a temple of God, why may 
not also the Holy Spirit be poured out on this tem- 
ple? He who has put off sin in baptism, and be- 
come sanctified, spiritually transformed into a new 
man, is capable of receiving the Holy Spirit. The 
Apostle says, “As many of you as are baptized, 
have put on Christ.” It follows, then, that he who 
may put on Christ, when baptized by heretics, can 
much more receive the Holy Spirit, which Christ 
has sent; as if Christ could be put on without the 
Spirit, or the Spirit could be separated from Christ.’ 

“The other party maintained, on the other hand, 
that no baptism could be valid, unless administered 
in the true Church, where alone the efficacious influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit is exerted. If by this was 
understood merely an outward being in the Church, 
an outward connection with it, the decision of the 
question would be easy. But what Cyprian really 
meant here, was an inward subjective connection 
with the true Church by faith and disposition of 
heart. He took it for granted that the officiating 
priest himself, by virtue of his faith, must be an 
organ of the Holy Spirit, and enabled, by the magi- 
eal influence of his priestly office, duly to perform 
the sacramental acts, to communicate, for example, 
to the water its supernatural, sanctifying power. 
But when the matter took this shape—was made 
thus fo depend on the subjective character of the priest 
—it became difficult, in many cases, to decide as to 
the validity of a baptism, which must be the occa- 
sion of much perplexity and doubt ;—for who could 
look into the heart of the officiating priest ? 

“ But the Roman party went still farther in their 
defence of the objective signiticancy of the formula 
of baptism. Even a baptism where the complete 
form was not employed, but administered simply in 
the name of Christ, they declared to be objectively 
valid. Cyprian maintained, on the other hand, that 
the formula of baptism had no longer significancy, 
when not in the full form instituted by Christ. We 
perceive here the more liberal Christian spirit of the 
anti-Cyprian party. The thought hovered vaguely 
before their minds, that everything that pertains to 
Christianity is properly embraced in the faith in 
Christ. 

“Cyprian himself, however, did not venture to 
limit God’s grace by such outward things in cases 
where converted heretics had already been admitted 
without a new baptism, and had enjoyed the felluw- 
ship of the church, or died in it. ‘God,’ he observes, 
‘is great in his mercy, to show indulgence and not 
exclude from the benefits of the Church, those who 
have been received into it informally, and thus fallen 
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asleep. A remarkable case of this sort is narrated 
by Dionysius of Alexandria. There was in the 
church of Alexandria a converted heretic, who lived 
as a member of the Church for many years, and par- 
ticipated in the various acts of worship. Happening 
once to be present at a baptism of catechumens, he 
remembered that the baptism which he himself had 
received in the sect from which he was converted, 
probably a Gnostic sect, bore no resemblance what- 
ever to the one he now witnessed. Had he been 
aware that whoever possesses Christ in faith, pos- 
sesses all that is necessary to his growth in grace 
and to the salvation of his soul, this circumstance 
could not have given him so much uneasiness. But 
as this was not so clear to him, he doubted as to his 
title to consider himself a real Christian, and fell into 
the greatest distress and anxiety, believing himself 
to be without baptism and the grace of baptism. In 
tears, he threw himself at the bishop’s feet, and be- 
sought him for baptism. The bishop endeavoured 
to quiet his fears; he assured him that he could not, 
at this late period, after he had so long partaken of 
the body and blood of the Lord, be baptized anew. 
It was sufficient that he had lived for so long a time 
in the fellowship of the Church, and all he had to do 
was to approach the holy supper with unwavering 
faith and a good conscience. But the disquieted 
man found it impossible to overcome his scruples and 
regain his tranquillity. So destructive to peace of 
conscience were the effects of such tenacious adher- 
ence to outward things, of not knowing how to rise 
with freedom to those things of the Spirit, which the 
inward man apprehends by faith!” 

While Stephanus recognized the baptism of here- 
tics as valid, he demanded the laying on of hands as 
significant of penitence. The African bishops, on 
the other hand, restricted this rite to the lapsed, and 
appealed to the custom observed by the heretics 
themselves in confirmation of their view. At an 
after period in the history of the North African 
church, we find the Donatists insisting on the rebap- 
tization of heretics. At the Reformation, when both 
Roman Catholic’ and Protestants charged each other 
with heresy, both parties were agreed, as they have 
ever since been, upon the disputed point of heretical 
baptism. The Roman Catholics, in accordance with 
the views which their church had always avowed on 
the subject, were compelled to acknowledge the vali- 
dity of Protestant baptism, while the Protestants, on 
the other hand, have always maintained Romish bap- 
tism to be a Christian ordinance, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few minor sects, have never dreamt of 
rebaptizing those who have been converted to the 
Protestant faith. 

HERM A, a name given by the ancient Greeks to 
the rough unhewn stones which they used to repre- 
sent their gods. The first unshapen statues of this 
kind were probably those of Hermes (which see), 
and hence the name Hermce was applied to all those 
half-wrought blocks, the invention of which is attri- 


buted by Pausanias to the Athenians. Statues of 
this description, having no other part of the human 
body developed but the head and the sexual organs, 
were generally placed in front of the houses, where 
they were worshipped by the women. They stood 
also before the temples and public places, as well as 
at the corners of the streets and high roads, some of 
which travellers describe as still to be seen at 
Athens. The Romans used them as terméni or land- 
marks, sometimes in the original form of rude mis- 
shapen stones, and at other times with the busts ot 
eminent men resting on them. In this latter form 
the name Herm was generally compounded with 
that of the deity, whose figure it served to support. 
Hence the names of Hermathena, Hermeros, Herme- 
raclea, and so forth. 

HERMAHA, festivals dedicated to the ancient 
heathen deity Hermes (which see), and celebrated 
in different parts of Greece. The boys at Athens 
usually took an active part in the religious ceremo- 
nies, combining them with games and amusements of 
various kinds. In Crete and other places the Her- 
mea were characterized by excesses somewhat simi- 
lar to the Roman Saturnalha. 

HERMANDAD, societies in Spain which were 
wont to supply victims to the INQUISITION (which 
see). 

HERMANUBIS, an ancient Egyptian deity, a 
son of Osiris and Nephthys, and usually represented 
as a human being with a dog’s head. It was regarded 
as a symbol of the Egyptian priesthood, engaged in 
their inquiries into the mysteries of nature. 

HERMAPHRODITUS (Gr. Hermes, Mercury, 
and Aphrodite, Venus), one of those compound dei- 
ties which among the ancient heathens formed a part 
of the worship of nature. This divinity was re; re- 
sented by Pausanias as a Hermes, conjoined with a 
symbol of fertility, and in after times as a divinity, 
the head, body, and breasts being those of a female, 
and the lower parts those of a male. Hence the 
word “hermaphrodite” in our language is used to 
denote the combination of the male and the female 
in one. 

HERMATHENA. See HERMA. 

HERMENEUT 48 (Gr. interpreters), a class of 
officers in the ancient Christian church, mentioned 
by Epiphanius, whose employment it was to trans- 
late from one language into another, in those 
churches where the people spoke different languages. 
They were also required to assist the bishop in 
translating the correspondence of the church when 
necessary. ‘This officer might be chosen from among 
the laity when no suitable person among the clergy 
could be found to discharge its duties, and when 
chosen he took his place among the clergy. Such 
officers might probably be required in the churches 
of Palestine, where some spoke Syriac, and others 
Greek; and also in the African churches, where 
some spoke Punic or Phoenician, and others Greek. 


Thus all who attended Divine worship were enabled 
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through the interpreters to understand both the por- 
tions of Scripture read, and the discourses preached. 

HERMERACLEA. See Herma. 

HERMEROS. See Herma. 

HERMES, one of the most celebrated of the gods 
of ancient Greece. He was said to be the son of 
Zeus and Maia, and to him is usually ascribed the 
invention of divine worship and sacrifices. He was 
also the inventor of the lyre and other musical in- 
struments, and thus became intimately associated 
with Apollo, the god of music, whose oxen, however, 
he was charged with having stolen at a former period 
of his life. Thus Hermes came to be regarded as 
the patron of thieves, while he was also the protector 
of flocks, and enjoyed the high distinction of being 
the winged messenger of the gods, who taught men 
the use of speech, and the noble art of persuasive 
eloyuence. As an appropriate return for this last- 
mentioned gift, the tongues of animals which had 
been sacrificed were presented on his shrine. He 
was the god of prudence, sagacity, and skill, the 
guardian of travellers, and the god from whom suc- 
cess in expeditions of every kind was alone to be 
expected, and accordingly statues in honour of 
Hermes were placed in the most conspicuous places 
on the public rodds, that travellers might have no 
difficulty in paying their homage to him, and asking 
his protection. This divinity was recognized also as 
the god of commerce, and the regulator of games of 
chance. The ancient games of the Greeks, particu- 
larly those which required bodily exertion, were sup- 
posed to be under the patronage of Hermes. In- 
deed, so varied were the offices assigned to him, that 
some writers have alleged that several gods of this 
name existed in ancient Greece. The worship of 
Hermes seems to have been first celebrated in Arca- 
dia, then in Athens, and inthe course of time 
throughout every part of Greece; temples and sta- 
tues being everywhere erected to his honour, and 
festivals kept by his votaries under the name of 
Herm A (which see). By the Romans this god 
was worshipped under the name of Mercury. The 
animals sacred to him were the dog, goat, and cock. 

As early as the time of Plato, the Greek Hermes 
was identified with the Egyptian Zhot; and when 
pagan philosophy began to be mingled up with 
Christianity in the form of New Platonism, this 
Egyptian Hermes was looked upon as the author of 
all knowledge and wise inventions among _men. 
Hence he received the high appellation of Hermes 
Trismegistus, or the thrice greatest. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus mentions as extant in his time, that is in 
the second century, forty-two books of Hermes, con- 
taining all knowledge human and divine. Jamblichus 
asserts that Hermes was the author of 20,000 works, 
and Manetho even speaks of 36,525, being the same 
number as that which he assigns to his several dy- 
nasties of kings. The works which are still extant, 
bearing the name of Hermes, have probably been the 
production of the New Platonists, intended as they 


obviously are to expound and to vindicate the doc- 
trines of that philosophical school. 

HERMIANS, an early Christian sect of which 
Augustin speaks as refusing the use of baptism by 
water. Their rejection of water baptism was ground- 
ed on the statement of John the Baptist, as to the 
difference between his baptism and that of Christ, 
“T indeed baptize you with water, but he that com- 
eth after me shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire.” The baptism, therefore, which the 
Hermians regarded as the only true Christian bap- 
tism, was not by water but by fire; and as support- 
ing this view, they alleged that the souls of men con- 
sisted of fire and spirit, and thus a baptism by fire 
was more accordant with their true nature. No dis- 
tinct account occurs in the ancient writers of the mode 
in which baptism by fire was celebrated, but Clemens 
Alexandrinus states that some when they had bap- 
tized men in water, made also a mark upon their 
ears with fire, thus combining as they imagined wa- 
ter-baptism and fire-baptism together. There seems 
also to have been a sect, who, when they went down 
into the water to dispense baptism, made fire to ap- 
pear upon the surface of the water, and this they 
called baptism by fire. But in what precise way the 
Hermians dispensed their fire-baptism we have no 
means of ascertaining. 

HERMITS. See ANCHORETS. 

HERMOD, the son of Odin, the messenger of the 
Ases, and the Mercury of the Scandinavians. 

HERMOGENIANS. Although there is no evi- 
dence of a distinct sect having ever existed under 
this name, yet from the prominence which must have 
been given to the opinions of Hermogenes in the end 
of the second and beginning of the third centuries, 
by the circumstance that ‘Tertullian dedicated a trea- 
tise to their refutation, it were unpardonable to omit 
all reference to the anti-Gnostic system of the Car- 
thaginian painter. This bold speculator felt himself 
utterly unable to sympathize with the prevailing 
opinions of his day. The questions which chiefly 
occupied his mind were the creation of the universe, 
and the existence of moral evil. In reference to the 
former, the Gnostic theory of emanations he felt to 
be quite unsatisfactory, inasmuch as it implied that 
material objects emanated from a Spirit, and sinful 
beings from a Being essentially holy. Neither did 
Hermogenes conceive that the difficulty was at all re- 
moved by the ordinary explanation that all things 
sprang from the creative power of God. This neces- 
sitated in his view a complete correspondence between 
the moral character of the creature and that of the 
Creator, such as is not found actually to exist. To 
account for the existence, therefore, and the continu 
ance in the universe of the discordant elements of 
spirit and matter, holiness and sin, he devised a 
theory which he supposed would solve the great 
physical and moral difficulty, viz., that both the in- 
consistent principles were eternal. God existed as 
the active principle, and chaotic matter as the pas- 
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sive. ‘lo bring the two into contact so as to accom- 
plish creation, he supposes God to be possessed of 
an eternal formative power over matter, in the exer- 
cise of which he is sovereign and uncontrolled. The 
resistance which matter gave to the formative power 
of God was the source Hermogenes conceived of all 
the imperfection and evil which exists in the uni- 
verse; and this state of things would at last remedy 
itself, that part of matter which yielded to organiza- 
tion ultimately separating from that part which re- 
sisted it. Such was the theory by which Hermo- 
genes imagined that he overturned the doctrines of 
the Gnostics in reference to creation and moral evil. 
From a tract, which though lost, Tertullian is known 
to have written, ‘On the Soul,’ in opposition to Her- 
mogenes, it would appear that the speculative artist 
must have broached pecular views on that subject 
also. What his sentiments were cannot now be 
known. 

HERODIANS, a Jewish sect referred_to in the 
New Testament, about whose character and opinions, 
however, considerable difference of opinion exists 
among the learned. It is generally supposed to have 
derived its name from Herod the Great, king of 
Judea, and appears to have been rather political than 
religious in its objects, having in view the support of 
ILerod and his family, and the continued subjection of 
Palestine to the Roman government. The Herodians 
may have also agreed with Herod in conniving at many 
of the heathen practices which prevailed in the coun- 
try, raising statues to the Emperors, and instituting 
games in honour of them. To this idolatrous ten- 
dency our Lord may perhaps refer in the caution 
which he gives to his disciples in Mark viii. 15, 
against the leaven of Herod. In matters of religion 
they seem to have been Sadducees, for what Matthew 
calls the leaven of the Sadducees, Mark terms the 
leayen of Herod. They were a kind of half Jews, 
who, while they professed the Jewish religion, occa- 
sionally conformed to the customs and practices of 
the Pagans. Many of the ancients suppose that the 
Herodians actually believed Herod to be the Mes- 
siah, applying to him some of the Old Testament 
prophecies, and particularly that of Micah, “ And 
thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall 
he come forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel.” 
Whatever amount of truth there may be in the state- 
ments which are made concerning this sect, it is 
plain at all events, that the sect of the Herodians 
existed in the time of our blessed Lord, and joined 
with the other Jewish sects in opposing him. 

HERO-WORSHIP. Next to the worship of na- 
ture, the most ancient, and probably the most prolitic 
source of idolatry was the worship of heroes, or 
great men, who, from the extent to which they had 
been the instruments of good or evil while on earth, 
were reckoned among the gods when they were dead. 
The admiration, gratitude, reverence, or respect, 
| which was yielded to them when alive, followed them 


to their graves; and no sooner had they passed away 
from the earth, than the extravagant feelings, whether 
of love or of awe, with which their memory was re- 
garded, led to their deification. ‘This indeed appears 
in very ancient times to have been the usual mode 
of rewarding those who had approved themselves as 
the benefactors of their race. Plutarch tells us, that 
the Egyptian priests were wont to boast that they 
had the bodies of their gods embalmed and depo- 
sited in their sepulchres, and Syncellus reckons up 
seven gods and nine demi-gods who reigned in 
Egypt, assigning to each of them a certain number 
of years for his reign. The Egyptians, however, 
were somewhat unwilling to allow such a view of 
their gods to be entertained generally among the 
people. By the laws of the country it was a capital 
crime to allege that Serapis had once been a man. 
Nor was this feeling of jealousy confined to only one 
of their deities ; they had in almost every temple the 
image of Silence, with her finger upon her mouth, 
and several images of Sphynx about the altars, the 
meaning of which, according to Varro, was, that no 
man should dare to affirm that their gods were of 
human origin. 

It is scarcely possible, we conceive, to study atten- 
tively the ancient heathen mythology of the Greeks 
and Romans without being deeply impressed with the 
conviction, that its most prominent features manifest 
it to have been fundamentally and throughout a sys- 
tem of hero-worship: “That the ancient legends,” 
says Mr. Crosthwaite, “concerning the deities of 
the Greeks refer to human beings, ought to be suffi- 
ciently evident to any plain candid inquirer, from the 
circumstances related of them. Their actions, their 
intermarriages, and other intercourse with men and 
women; their being driven out of Greece, as it is 
said, by giants, and their flight to Egypt, are all most 
unquestionably human affairs poetically embellished. 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, and espe- 
cially Cicero, who devoted much time and attention 
to the subject, have all left this as their decided opi- 
nion on the subject. Diodorus Siculus expressly de- 
clares, that Osiris, the Jupiter of the Greeks, was a 
man worshipped for the splendid benefits conferred 
by him on his country and mankind; and that his 
associate deities were likewise men and women, 
whom gratitude or fear raised into objects of wor- 
ship.” On this subject, however, it is unnecessary 
to enlarge, as it has already been fully considered in 
the article entitled Drap, WorsHIP OF THE (which 
see). 

HERRNHUTTERS. See Moravians. 

HERSEPHORIA. See Arrepnorra. 

HERTHA, the goddess of the earth among the 
ancient Germans, termed by Tacitus the mother of 
the gods. This divinity is sometimes represented 
as a male, and sometimes as a female. One of the 
principal seats of the worship of Hertha was the 
island of Rugen, where, according to Tacitus, human 
victims were offered in sacrifice to the earth goddess 
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It has been alleged that Stonehenge on Salisbury 
Plain was consecrated to her, when the idolatrous 
worship of the Saxons was introduced from Germany 
into England. 

HESPERIDES, the guardians of the golden ap- 
ples, which are said in the mythology of the ancient 
Greeks to have been presented by Ge to Hera, on 
the occasion of the celebration of her marriage with 
Zeus. Their names were Aigle, Erytheia, Hestia, 
and Arethusa. They are described by the poets as 
remarkable for the richness of their melodious sing- 
ing. The earlier legends fix the residence of the 
Hesperides or Atlantides, as they were sometimes 
called, in the remote west, on the banks of the 
Oceanus, but in the later writers they are usually 
spoken of as located in different parts of Libya, or 
even in the Hyperborean regions. 

HESPERUS, the evening star worshipped among 
the ancient Greeks, and under the name of Lucifer 
also, or the morning star, among the ancient Romans. 
He is called by Homer and Hesiod, the bringer of 
light. 

HESTIA (Gr. the hearth), the goddess of the 
hearth among the ancient Greeks, and the daughter 
of Chronus and Rhea. She was worshipped as the 
giver of all the comforts and blessings of home, and 
believed to dwell in the midst of families, rendering 
them the scenes of domestic happiness. This god- 
dess presided in all sacrifices, watching over the sa- 
ered altar-fire, and was accordingly invoked at the 
very outset of the ceremony. She was also worship- 
ped as a separate deity, sacrifices being offered to 
her of cows only one year old. When oaths of pe- 
culiar solemnity were taken among the Greeks, they 
swore by the goddess of the hearth, and it was ac- 
counted a high privilege also to claim her protection. 
Every town had its prytanitis or sanctuary of Hestia, 
where she had a statue and a sacred hearth, where 
foreign ambassadors were formally received by the 
public authorities of the city. The emigrant also as 
he left his native home carried with him a portion 
of the sacred fire to cheer his new, and it might be 
far distant home. “Tf it happens,” says Plutarch, 
“the sacred fire by any accident has been put out, 
as the sacred lamp is said to have been at Athens, 
under the tyranny of Aristion; at Delphi, when the 
temple was burned by the Medes; and at Rome, in 
the Mithridatic war, as also in the civil war, when 
not only the fire was extinguished, but the altar 
overturned: it is not to be lighted again from. an- 
other fire, but new fire is to be gained by drawing a 
pure and unpolluted flame from the sunbeams. They 
kindled it generally with concave vessels of brass, 
formed by the conic section of a rectangled triangle, 
whose lines from the circumference meet in one cen- 
tral point.” The Romans worshipped this goddess 
under the name of VesT (which see). 

HESYCHAST CONTROVERSY. 
LAAMITES. 


See Bar- 


HESYCHASTS, a name applied by Justinian in | 


one of his Novels to monks in general, on account of 
the quietness and retirement in which they lived, but 
it is more especially applied to the Quietist monks 
in the Greek convents on Mount Athos in Thessaly. 
They entertained the notion that tranquillity of 
mind and the extinction of all evil passions and de- 
sires might be obtained by means of contemplation. 
Accordingly, under the idea that there is a divine 
light hidden in the soul, which only requires to be 
developed, they seated themselves in some retired 
corner, and fixing their eyes upon their navel, they 
gave themselves up to intense contemplation for 
days and nights together, until at length, as they ima- 
gined, a divine light broke forth from the body, and 
they became luminous with the very light which 
shone on Mount Tabor. Thus by a motionless asce- 
ticism, they sought to attain to a sensible perception 
of the divine light. A similar practice prevailed 
among the ascetics in Siam. The Greek Hesychasts 
were attacked as enthusiasts by a Calabrian monk, 
named Barlaam, whose followers were called BArR- 
LAAMITES (which see), and defended by Gregory 
Palamas, archbishop of Thessalonica. A council 
was held at Constantinople on the subject, A.D. 
1314, which decided in favour of the monks, and 
against Barlaam, who forthwith left Greece and re- 
turned to Italy. 

HESYCHIA, a goddess among the ancient Greeks, 
who was considered as the patroness and producer of 
peace and quietness. She was said to be the daugh- 
of Dice or Justice, which settles all disputes, and 
puts contending parties to silence. 

HETADR AG. See PROSTITUTION (SACRED). 

HET-EREIUS, a surname of Zeus among the 
ancient Greeks, as protecting and patronising asso- 
ciations of companions and friends. 

HETERODOX (Gr. heteros, another, and dowa, 
an opinion), an epithet applied to such opinions as 
are different from, or at variance with, the acknow- 
ledged creed of the orthodox Christian church. 

HETEROOUSIANS (Gr. heteros, another, and 
ousia, substance or essence), a name given to the 
most open and avowed of the ARIANS (which see), 
in the fourth century, who, not content with denying 
the homoousia or identity of substance of the Father 
and the Son, rejected also the more modified Arian 
opinion of the homotousia, or similarity of substance 
of the Father and the Son, and held in plain and ex- 
plicit terms that the Son was entirely different in 
substance or essence from the Father. See AuTIANs. 

HEURIPPE, a surname of Artemis, to whom 
Ulysses offered sacrifice on finding his lost horses. 

HEXAPLA, an edition of the Bible prepared 
with almost incredible industry and labour by Ori- 
gen in the third century. It contained throughout 
six columns, generally eight, and occasionally nine, 
thus arranged; 1. The Hebrew text in the Hebrew 
characters; 2. The Hebrew text in Greek charac- 
ters; 3. The version of Aquila; 4. The version of 
Symmachus; 5. The Septuagint version; 6. The 
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version of Theodotion; 7. and 8. Two other Greek 
versions whose authors were unknown, the one 
found at Jericho, and the other at Nicopolis; 9. A 
Greek version of the Psalms. The three last being 
anonymous, are denominated the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Greek versions. When the edition con- 
tained only the four versions of the Septuagint, 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus, it was called 
the Tetrapla or the fourfold edition; and when it 
contained the whole except the Greek version of the 
Psalms, it received the name of Octapla or eightfold 
edition. Ruffinus alleges that the object of Origen 
in undertaking this elaborate work was to put an end 
to the controversies between the Jews and the 
Christians. The Hexapla being found too cumbrous 
and expensive, Origen undertook to abridge it. He 
published, accordingly, a version of the Septuagint, 
adding supplementary rendexings taken from the 
translation of Theodotion, where the Septuagint had 
not rendered the Hebrew text. ‘The fragments of 
the Hexapla which are preserved, have been collected 
and published by Montfaucon, Paris, 1713. 2 vols. 
folio. The most useful parts of Montfaucon’s edi- 
tion, with additions, corrections and notes, have been 
published in two vols. 8vo, by Bahrdt, Leipzig, 
1769—1770. 

HI, the second member of a mystic triad com- 
posed by Lao-Tseu, the celebrated Chinese philoso- 
pher. It is thus described: “That which you look 
at and do not see is called J; that which you hearken 
after and do not hear is called A; that which your 
hand reaches after and cannot grasp is called Wez. 
These are three beings which cannot be compre- 
hended, and which together make but one. That 
which is above is no more brilliant; that which is 
beneath is no more obscure. It is a chain without 
break which cannot be named, which returns into 
nonentity. Itis that which may be called form with- 
out form, image without image, being indefinable. 
If you go to meet it, you see not this principle; if 
you follow it, you see nothing beyond. He who 
grasps the old state of reason (that is, the negation of 
beings before the creation) in order to estimate pre- 
sent existences or the universe, he may be said to 
have hold of the chain of reason.” 

HICKSITES, one of the two great sections into 
which the Society of Friends in America has, since 
1828, been divided, lias Hicks, from whom they 
derive their name, belonged to Philadelphia, and 
the peculiar sentiments which he taught, he ima- 
gined to be in accordance with the original principles 
laid down by Fox and the first founders of the So- 
ciety. The great fundamental principle on which 
the leader of the schism in America rested his teach- 
ing is thus expressed by Dr. Gibbons, himself a 
Hicksite: “God hath given to every man coming 
into the world, and placed within him, a measure 
or manifestation of divine light, grace, or spirit 
which, if obeyed, is all-sufficient to redeem or save 
him, It is referred to and illustrated in the serip- 


tures, by the prophets, and by Jesus Christ and his 
disciples and apostles, under various names and simi- 
litudes. But the thing we believe to be one, even as 
God is one and his purpose one and the same in all, 
viz., repentance, regeneration, and final redemption. 
It is called dight--of which the light of the natural sun 
isa beautiful and instructive emblem ; for this divine 
light, like the natural, enables us to distinguish with 
indubitable clearness all that concerns us in the works 
of salvation, and its blessings are as impartially, freely, 
and universally dispensed to the spiritual, as the 
other is to the outward creation. It is called grace, 
and grace of God, because freely bestowed on us by 
his bounty and enduring love.” According to this re- 
presentation of the matter, there cannot be adoubt that 
the inward light is not only exalted above, but made 
actually to supersede the written word ; and this in- 
ward light being communicated to every man with- 
out exception, and being sufficient, if obeyed, to save 
him, both the Word of Christ and Christ himself are 
rendered without effect. Such a doctrine plainly 
lays the Hichsttes open to the charge which has been 
brought against them by the old school section of 
Friends, of having lapsed into deism. Nor does the 
statement which Dr. Gibbons gives of the views of 
the body, on the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
render them less amenable to. the charge. ‘“ We be- 
lieve,” says he, “in the divinity of Christ—not of 
the outward body, but of the spirit which dwelt in 
it—a divinity not self-existing and independent, but 
derived from the Father, being the Holy Spirit or 
God in Christ. ‘The Son can do nothing of him- 
self,’ said Christ ; and again, ‘1 can of mine own self 
do nothing,’ (John v. 19, 30 ;) and in another place, 
‘The Father that dwelleth in me he doeth the work,’ 
(John xiv. 10;) ‘As my Father hath taught me, I 
speak these things,’ (John viii. 28;) ‘Even as the 
Father said unto me, so I speak,’ (John xii. 50.) 
“We reject the common doctrines of the Trinity 
and Satisfaction, as contrary to reason and revelation. 
We are equally far from owning the doctrine of ‘ im- 
puted righteousness,’ in the manner and form in 
which it is held. We believe there must be a true 
righteousness of heart and life, wrought in us by the 
Holy Spirit, or Christ within; in which work we 
impute all to him, for of ourselves we can do-no- 
thing. Neither do we admit that the sins of Adam 
are, in any sense, imputed to his posterity; but we 
believe that no one incurs the guilt of sin, until he 
transgresses the law of God in his own person, (Deut. 
i. 89; Ezek. xvii. 10—24; Matt. xxi. 16; Mark x. 
14,15, 16; Rom. ix. 11.) In that fallen state, the love 
and mercy of God are ever extended for his regener- 
ation and redemption. God so loved the world, that 
he sent his only-begotten Son into the world, in that 
prepared body, under the former dispensation, for 
the salvation of men. And it is through the same 
redeeming love, and for the same purpose that, under 
the ‘new covenant,’ he now sends the Spirit of his 
Son into our hearts, a mediator and intercessor, to 
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reconcile us, and render us obedient to the holy will 
and righteous law of God. | We believe that all, that 
is to be savingly known of God, is made manifest or 
revealed in man by his Spirit, (Rom. i. 19;) and if 
mankind had been satisfied to rest here, and had 
practised on the knowledge thus communicated, 
there would never have existed a controversy about 
religion.” 

The opinions of Hicks spread to a large extent 
among the Friends throughout the United States, 
particularly in Pennsylvania where the members of 
the Society have always been numerous. Accord- 
ingly, at a yearly meeting held at Philadelphia in the 
fourth month, 1828, a declaration was agreed upon 
in reference to the proceedings of those who, during 
the previous year, had separated from the Society, in 
which the Hicksites are explicitly stated to have 
been led into “an open denial of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian religion ;” and the ortho- 
dox party go on to say in their declaration, that 
“they believe it right to bear their decided testimony 
against such principles, and to disown those who 
hold them.” The relative numbers of the two parties 
in that year were, Hicksites, 18,141; orthodox, 7,134. 
The Hicksites still continue to form a large majority 
of the whole Society of Friends in America. The 
yearly meetings of New York, Genessee, Baltimore, 
Ohio, and Indiana, hold an epistolary correspondence 
with the Philadelphia yearly meeting according to 
ancient practice. But the yearly meeting of Lon- 
don has declined this intercourse since the separa- 
tion in 1827. 

HIERACITES, a heretical Christian sect which 
sprung up in Egypt at the end of the third or begin- 
ning of the fourth century. Its founder was Hiera- 
cas, as he is-called by Epiphanius, or Hierax by John 
of Damascus, an ascetic of Leontopolis, who earned 
his subsistence by the practice of the art of calligra- 
phy, which, at that period, was highly esteemed in 
Egypt. He was intimately acquainted with the 
Holy Scriptures, on which he wrote several commen- 
taries, both in the Greek and in the, Coptic lan- 
guages. Like Origen he seems to have made much 
use, in his expositions, of the allegorical mode of 
interpretation. He denied the resurrection of the 
body and of a heaven perceptible by the senses, He 
objected to the married life, and strongly inculcated 
celibacy, alleging that none of those who were mar- 
ried could inherit the kingdom of heaven. This doc- 
trine he considered as forming the grand leading dis- 
tinction between the Old and New Testaments. 
Paul, he alleged, permitted marriage only out of re- 
spect to human infirmity ; but to remain unmarried 
indicated a high measure of moral goodness. It was 
a favourite notion of Hieracas that it ought to be 
the habitual aim of every man, by his own efforts of 
self-denial and asceticism, to earn a part in the blessed- 
ness of heaven; and as a corollary from this doctrine 
he maintained that children who died before they 
are able to enter upon the great moral conflict are 
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excluded from the inheritance of the righteous, but 
occupy a sort of middle position, such as Pelagius 
and many of the Orientals afterwards believed to be- 
long to unbaptized children. Hieracas, among~his 
other errors, was supposed to entertain false views 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. “The Son of God,” 
said he, “ emanates from the Father, as one lamp is 
kindled from another, or as one torch is divided into 
two.” He held that Melchisedec typically repre- 
sented the Holy Spirit. Into the sect of the Hiera- 
cites only unmarried persons were admitted, and 
some of the more rigorous anfong them abstained 
from animal food. Some writers have classed them 
with the Manicheans, but for this there is no foun- 
dation. 

HIERARCHY (AnGexic). See ANGEL. 

HIERARCHY (EcciestasTica), a word used to 
denote the Christian church when viewed in its eccle- 
siastical constitution as having a regular gradation of 
In the article Churcy 
(which see), we remarked that there is no evidence of 
any difference of rank among the clergy either in the 
age of the apostles or of their immediate successors, 
nor indeed until the establishment of Christianity un- 
der Constantine. The gradual rise, however, of the 
hierarchical tendency may be traced from a very 
early period in the history of the Christian church. 
As might naturally have been anticipated, the ear 
liest congregations or churches were formed in towns 
over which bishops or pastors were placed. From 
these as centre points Christianity was diffused 
throughout the surrounding rural districts, and se- 
parate churches were formed which became con- 
nected with the nearest town bishop, who supplied 
them with a presbyter or deacon to discharge the 
duties of the ministry among them, still continuing 
himself to take a general oversight of the infant 
church. The power of the town-bishops thus in- 
creased as the number of rural congregations were 


rnultiplied; and the management of the ecclesiasti- 


cal affairs becoming too difficult and complicated to 
be overtaken by one individual, provincial synods 
were formed towards the end of the second century. 
These synods usually met once or twice a-year in 
the chief town of the province, the bishop of that 
town acting as president. Thus the bishops of the 
principal cities gradually assumed a kind of superin- 
tendence over the other bishops of the province. In 
the first instance, however, this arrangement took 
place only in the east, where the Christian churches 
particularly abounded. In the west, Rome was the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of a great part of Italy, 
where as yet only a small number of Christian 
churches existed. In Africa, where Christianity had 
made rapid progress, a more regular ecclesiastical 
organization had been formed. very African pro- 
vince had a primate at the head of it, who, in Mau- 
ritania and Numidia, was usually, though not always, 
the oldest bishop, and in proconsular Africa was the 
bishop of Carthage. This last was at the same time 
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the head of all the provinces, and could summon gen- 
eral councils. The regular ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion thus early introduced into the African church 
was’ probably copied from the political arrangements 
of the country, all the provinces being under the pro- 
consul in Carthage, under whom the two Mauritanias 
were managed by procurators. 

The bishops of the principal cities of the Roman 
Empire, Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, having 
many rural bishops under their care, and presiding 
in their own provincial synods, which were large and 
more influential, naturally came to be looked upon 
as possessed of more weight and importance than 
their fellow-bishops, though the principle was as yet 
fully recognized that all bishops were equal in rank 
and power. In the West, it is true, no small re- 
speet was paid to the Church of Rome, as the largest 
and the only apostolic church in the whole of that 
extensive district, but no authority was-claimed over 
any one of the Western churches, far less over the 
Eastern. In process of time the ministers of the 
Christian church coming to be looked upon as a class 
distinct from the members of the church, and set 
apart, like the Jewish priesthood, for special sa- 
cred offices, they naturally were treated with addi- 
tional respect, and even reverence. For the inferior 
services of the church, particular officers were ap- 
pointed, different, however, in the Greek and Latin 
churches. This arrangement increased the patron- 
age, as well as the power, of the bishops, in whom was 
vested the appointment of the inferior clergy. Still, 
however, the authority of the bishop was not uncon- 
trolled, as in the discharge of his duties he had not 
only to consult his presbyters, but, in some cases, 
to ask the opinion of the whole church. 

The establishment of Christianity under Constan- 
tine the Great had a powerful influence in develop- 
ing the hierarchical tendency which had now for a 
loug period been gradually developing itself. ‘“ Ee- 
clesiastical possessions,” says Gieseler, “ became very 
considerable, partly by the liberality of the emper- 
ors, partly by the legal permission to accept of in- 
heritances and gifts, which alas, was often abused by 
the clergy, so as to become legacy-hunting. All 
these external advantages attracted many to the 
spiritual profession, the number of clergy was swelled 
beyond measure, and to the already existing classes 
were added parabolani and copiate. The emperors 
were obliged to meet this pressure, which became dan- 
gerous to the state, with stringent laws. 

“ Under these circumstances the power of the 
bishops particularly rose. At the head of a numer- 
ous clergy completely subject to them, they alone 
had power to decide on the appropriation of the 
church estates, and. possessed ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion by their exclusive privilege of having a voice at 
synods. Hence they continued to make the coun- 
try bishops more subservient to them; to the other 
churches in cities and in the country, (ecclesia ple- 
bana, titulus), except the head church (eccl. cathe- 


dralis) they sent according to their own free choice, 
presbyters (parochus, plebanus), to conduct the wor 
ship of God, who were entirely dependent on them 
even in the matter of maintenance. ‘The first per- 
son next to the bishop was the archdeacon, who helped 
him to manage the revenues. The arch-presbyters, 
an order which arose about the same time, were of 
far inferior rank. All the lower clergy and the 
presbyters too were now chosen by the bishop alone. 
The choice of bishops mostly depended on the other 
bishops of the provinees, except when the emperors 
interfered. Still, however, the consent of the people 
was required, and was not without weight, especially 
in the west. 

“Under these external advantages, it is not sur- 
prising that the prevailing notions of priestly dig- 
nity, and especially of the bishops’ authority, rose 
higher and higher; and that the bishops externally 
enjoyed the highest demonstrations of respect, their 
claims as the vicars of Christ and the successors of 
the apostles being capable of indefinite development. 
Yet their overweening pride often gave just eause for 
complaint.” 

Notwithstanding this rapid increase of priestly au- 
thority and power among the bishops of the Chris- 
tian church at the council of Nice, A. D. 325, provin- 
cial councils were still acknowledged as the highest 
ecclesiastical authority. In the commotions, how- 
ever, which were caused by the Arian controversy, 
the provincial councils were frequently found to be 
too weak to withstand powerful adversaries often 
backed by the overwhelming influence of the em- 
perors. This consciousness of weakness led to the 
still further development of the hierarchical spirit in 
the churches both of the East and West. 

In the East larger synods were formed called dio- 
cesan, framed according to the political distribution 
of the realm, which had been made by Constantine. 
The second general council, which met at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 381, raised the diocesan synods above 
the provincial synods, so as to be the highest eccle- 
siastical court, and gave the bishop of Constantino- 
ple the first rank after the bishop of Rome. Thus 
in the East the bishops of Constantinople, Alexan- 
dria, Ephesus, and Czesarea, had risen above the 
metropolitans, and received the distinctive names of 
Exarch and Archbishop; and shortly before the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon the title of Patriarch, a name of re- 
spect which, in the fourth century, had been given to 
every bishop, was exclusively appropriated to them 
“But,” to quote again from Gieseler, “ political rela- 
tions and hierarchical ambition soon altered this ar- 
rangement. The bishops of Constantinople, favoured 
by their position, soon gained an influence over the 
affairs of other dioceses also, which manifested itself 
decidedly in the neighbouring dioceses of Asia and 
Pontus in particular. At first, indeed, they met 
with resistance ; but since it was of moment to the 
emperors of the eastern Roman empire to make the 
bishop of their chief city powerful, as being their 
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principal instrument in. ruling the church, and to 
make him equal in rank to the bishop of the capital 
of the western Roman empire, the council of Chal- 
cedon formally invested the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople with the same rank as the bishop of Rome, the 
superintendence over those three dioceses, and the 
right of receiving complaints from all the dioceses 
against metropolitans. ‘Thus the exarchs of Ephe- 
sus and Cxsarea were put back into a middle rank 
between patriarchs and metropolitans. The bishops 
of Antioch endeavoured likewise to draw over Cy- 
prus into their ecclesiastical diocese, as it belonged 
to the political diocese of Asia; but the Cyprian 
bishops received from the Alexandrian party at the 
council of Ephesus the assurance of their indepen- 
dence. The bishops of Jerusalem, supported by the 
precedence which had been conceded to them at the 
council of Nice, after having long endeavoured in 
vain to shake themselves free of their metropolitan 
in Cesarea, succeeded at last in rising to ‘the rank of 
patriarchs, by an edict of Theodosius IJ., and by the 
synod of Chalcedon, the three Palestines were as- 
signed them as their ecclesiastical domain. At the 
close of this period, therefore, we have four pa- 
triarchs in the east, viz. of Constantinople, A exan- 
dria, Antioch, Jerusalem. In their dioceses they 
were looked upon as ecclesiastical centres, to which 
the other bishops had to attach themselves for the 
preservation of unity ; and constituted, along with 
their diocesan synod, the highest court of appeal in 
all ecclesiastical matters of the diocese; while on 
the other hand they were considered as the highest 
representatives of the church, who had to maintain 
the unity of the church-universal by mutual commu- 
nication, and without whose assent no measures 
affecting the interests of the whole church could be 
taken.” 

The bishop of Rome,-from the peculiar position 
which he occupied in the Western church, was na- 
turally looked up to by his brethren with the highest 
respect. He was bishop of the only apostolic con- 
gregation of the west, that is, of the only congrega- 
tion of the west which could boast of having been 
planted by an apostle. He was besides possessed of 
large episcopal revenues, metropolitan of ten suburbi- 
carian provinces, and resided in the principal ¢ ty of 
the world. With such peculiar advantages as these, 
it was not difficult for Julius, bishop of Rome, to ob- 
tain from the synod of Sardica, A. D. 347, the power 
of appointing judges to hear the appeals of con- 
demned bishops, should he look upon them as well 
founded. Questions of apostolic doctrine and prac- 
tice were naturally referred in the West to the bishop 
of the only apostolic and common mother-church, 
such questions in the East being referred not to one 
only, but to several distinguished bishops. In con- 


sequence of the numerous disputed cases submitted 
to their decision, the Roman bishops took occasion 
to issue a great number of didactic letters which soon 
assumed the tone of apostolic ordinances, and were 


held in very high estimation in the West. All these 
circumstances had the effect of bringing about sucha 
state of things, that in the beginning of the fifth 
century the bishops of Rome practically exercised an 
oversight and supervision of the entire Western 
church. 

The Eastern church meantime strenuously assert- 
ed its entire independence of the West. But the 
doctrinal controversies which so frequently disturbed 
the peace of the church tended not a little to in- 
crease the power of the bishop of Rome; for while 
the Eastern churches were agitated and split in- 
to factions, the Western churches stood united 
and firm with the bishop of Rome at their head. 
The high influence and authority which that dig- 
nitary had gained in the West rendered it im- 
portant, whenever any ecclesiastical controversy 
broke out in the East, for each party to make all 
efforts to secure him on its side. Heuce deference 
was frequently paid to the bishop of Rome in the East, 
which, in other circumstances, would have been de- 
nied him. But the portion of the Christian church, 
where the Roman bishops were least successful in 
obtaining influence, was the African church, which 
had been long accustomed to possess a firmly fixed 
ecclesiastical organization, through which its own 
affairs were readily managed, without needing the 
slightest interference from foreign churches. 

The Christian church had now assumed a hier- 
archical ferm both in the East and in the West, be- 
ing headed in the one case by the patriarchs, and in 
the other by the popes; and from this period com- 
menced an earnest and sustained contention between 
these dignitaries for superiority of rank and power. 
At length their ambition could no longer be re- 
strained within the bounds of their respective 
churches, but first the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and then the Pope of Rome, in course of time boldly 
put forth the arrogant and presumptuous claim to be 
regarded as the Universal Bishop, the sole head of 
the visible church of Christ upon the earth. And 
though the power and prestige of the patriarchs have 
long since fallen before the boundless ambition of 
the Russian czars, the pope of Rome, to this day, 
still proclaims as loudly as ever that he is “the 
head of all heads, and the prince moderator and 
pastor of the whole church of Christ which is under 
heaven.” 

The various orders of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
differ in different churches. The Roman Catholic 
church adheres firmly to the principle on which the 
schoolmen were wont to insist, that the priesthood 
ought to consist of seven classes corresponding to 
the seven Spirits of God. Three belong to the su- 
perior order, presbyters or priests, deacons and sub- 
deacons, while the inferior order contains four, aco- 
lytes, exorcists, readers, and doorkeepers. The 
Romish canonists, however, divide the clergy into 
nine classes, of which five belong to the inferior 
order, singers, doorkeepers, readers, exorcists, and 
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acolyths ; and four to the superior order, sub-dea- 
cons, deacons, presbyters, and bishops. In the 
Greck church, again, the officers are as follows, 
bishops, priests, deacons, sub-deacons, and readers, 
to which last class belong the singers and acolyths. 
The higher orders of the clergy include archbishops, 
metropolitans, and patriarchs. To these was some- 
times added another officer still higher, styled exarch. 
In the Russo-Greek church, at the head of all as 
the supreme ecclesiastical judicatory, is the Holy 
Synod. The Syrian and Nestorian churches affect 
to copy after the heavenly hierarchy, and to com- 
pare their officers with those of the court of heaven. 
The Nestorians compare their patriarchs and bishops 
with the orders of cherubim, seraphim, and thrones ; 
their archdeacons, pastoral priests, and preachers, 
with angels of the second rank, styled virtues, 
powers, and dominions ; their deacons, sub-deacons, 
and readers with those of the third rank, princedoms, 
archangels, and angels. In the Church of England 
there are three orders of clergy, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, and besides there are several dignities in- 
cluding archbishops, deans, and chapters, archdea- 
cons, and rural deans. Episcopalians are wont to 
allege, in support of a gradation of office-bearers in 
the Christian church, that the Jewish church, in Old 
Testament times, partook of the nature of a hier- 
archy. To this Presbyterians usually reply by de- 
murring against all attempts to draw an analogy 
between the Jewish and Christian dispensations, the 
two being so completely different from one another. 
For the arguments on both sides see article BrsHor. 

HIERARCHY (EccuesrasticaL). The word 
hierarchy is not only used in reference to the inter- 
nal government of the church; but it is also em- 
ployed to denote the dominion which the church has 
sometimes exercised over the state. For three cen- 
turies the Christian church was wholly unconnected 
with the civil government of the Roman Hmpire in 
which it was first planted; nay, the hottest persecu- 
tions through which the church had to pass in her 
early history, had the express sanction of the Roman 
state. Constantine the Great, however, A. D. 312, 
took Christianity under the shelter of the govern- 
ment, and adopted it as the established religion of 
the country. While the emperor thus afforded the 
protection of law, and the sanction of the civil goy- 
ernment to the proceedings of the church, he still 
retained in his hands the power of calling synods, 
and even of presiding over their deliberations, as well 
as of exercising a general oversight over the whole 
movements of the Christians. The tendency, for a 
long period, was rather to subjugate the church to 
the authority of the state, even in matters connected 
with its internal constitution. Some of the Roman 
emperors even went so far as to decide questions of 
faith by edicts, and to convoke synods almost en- 
tirely for the purpose of adopting imperial articles of 
faith. Nor was this confined to the Roman Empire ; 
the same spirit on the part of the government to 


lord it over the church was displayed in the Gothic, 
Lombard, and Frankish states. Gradually, however, 
the power of the clergy increased, and yet such was 
the jealousy with which they were viewed by the 
ruling powers inall the different countries of Europe, 
that it was not until the eleventh century that, under 
Gregory VII., the supremacy of the church over the 
state first assumed a perfectly organized system 
From the time of his pontificate the face of Europe 
underwent a great change, and the prerogatives of 
the emperors, and other sovereign princes, were 
much diminished. The hierarchical principle was 
helped forward not a little by the influence of the 
crusades, and for nearly two centuries after the days 
of Gregory, the power of the church was completely 
in the ascendant. In the fourteenth century, how- 
ever, it began gradually to diminish. The Refor- 
mation lent ita heavy blow ; but while in Protestant 
countries the domination of the church over the state 
is unknown, the governments of Romish states have 
a constant struggle to prevent the growing power of 
the clergy, while the Pope endeavours, by means of 
concordats, to carry the hierarchical views of the 
Papacy as far as expediency or safety permits. 
HIERATIC WRITING, a species of sacred writ- 
ing among the ancient Egyptians, peculiar to the 
priests, especially the HizroGRAMMATISTS (which 
see). This sacerdotal writing is chiefly found on the 
papyri, and is evidently derived from the Hierogly- 
phic writing, of which indeed it may be regarded as 
an abbreviated form. ‘Though the signs, however, in 
the hieratic writing are considerably abridged, they 
include figurative, emblematic, and phonetic charac- 
ters, the two former being sometimes found separate, 
and sometimes in groups. All the hieratic manu- 
scripts exhibit the same character, that of abbreviated 
hieroglyphic writing, and seem to have been use | 
chiefly, if not exclusively, in the transcription of texts 
in reference to matters of a purely religious or scien- 
tific description, and in the drawing up of religious 
inscriptions. The three species of writing in use 
among the Egyptians, were the Hieroglyphic, pro- 
perly so called; the Hieratic, and the Demotic. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention only two, - 
afterwards referred to by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
the popular and the sacred characters, an arrange- 
ment which is borne out by the Rosetta stone, which 
speaks also of only two kinds of writing, the encho- 
rial and the sacred. The only way in which this 
apparent discrepancy can be explained is, by sup- 
posing that the sacred writing referred to by Hero- 
dotus, Diodorus, and the Rosetta stone, includes 
both the hieroglyphic and the hieratic writing of 
Clemens Alexandrinus. 
HIEREION. See Sacririce. 
HIERODIACONI (Gr. hieros, sacred, and diaco- 
nos, a deacon), monks of the Russo-GrreK CHURCH 
(which see), who are also deacons. 
HIEROGLYPHICS (Gr. hieros, sacred, and gly- 
pho, to carve, or engrave), sacred carvings, a term 
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applied by the ancient Greeks to that species of 
writing which they found engraved or sculptured 
upon the Egyptian monuments. It is not impro- 
bable from the word sacred being used as a part of 
the compound term hieroglyphies, that the Greeks 
supposed this species of writing to be employed to 
denote sacred things. But the discovery has been 
» made by an examination of the inscriptions on the 
Rosetta stone, that, as Bishop Warburton acutely 
conjectured, these sculptured characters constituted 
a real written language, applicable to events of his- 
tory and common life, as well as to subjects con- 
nected with religion and mythology. Picture writing, 
indeed, was one of the earliest modes of communica- 
tion to which mankind resorted. They must have 
represented events and objects by painting them 
before they could have acquired the art of deserib- 
ing them in writing. Accordingly, when the Span- 
jiards first landed on the shores of South America, 
their arrival was announced to the inhabitants of the 
interior by rude paintings of men, arms, and ships. 
Egypt is perhaps the only country whose monu- 
ments present to us the successive steps by which 
men have arrived at alphabetic writing, the first and 
simplest part of the process being the use of hiero- 
glyphics, which would be gradually reduced and ab- 
breviated, until at length they came to use arbitrary 
and conventional marks expressive of the sounds 
uttered by the human voice, 

The hieroglyphic writing is of three kinds, the 
Phonetic, the Symbolic, and the Pictorial. The 
names of the Egyptian gods were usually expressed 
by symbols, and not by letters. These representa- 
tions were of two kinds; figurative, in which the 
name of the deity is implied, by the form in which 
he was represented in his statue; and symbolic, in 
which a part of the statue or some object having a 
reference to the deity was employed. 

It is interesting to mark the singular train of cir- 
cumstances by which Dr. Young was first led to de- 
cypher the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The details are 
thus briefly given by Dr. Russell: “When the 
French were in Egypt they discovered, in the founda- 
tion of a fort near Rosetta, a block or slab of basalt, 
which presented an inscription in three distinct lan- 
guages, namely, the sacred letters, the letters of the 
country, and the Greek. The first class obviously 
comprehends the hieroglyphic and hieratic, the mode 
of writing used by the priests; while the second not 
less manifestly identifies itself with what Clemens 
ealls the Epistolographic, and which is now usually 
particularized as demotic or common. Unfortunately 
a considerable part of the first inscription was want- 
ing; the beginning of the second and the end of the 
third were also mutilated; so that there were no 
precise points of coincidence from which the ex- 
pounder could set out in his attempt to decipher the 
unknown characters. But the second inscription, 
notwithstanding its deficiencies near the beginning, 
was still sufficiently perfect to allow a comparison to 
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be made of its different parts with each other, and 
with the Greek, by the same method which would 
have been followed if it had been entire. hus, on 
examining, in their relative situation, the parts cor- 
responding to two passages of the Greek inscription 
in which Alecander and Alexandria occurred, there 
were soon recognised two well-marked groups of 
characters resembling each other, which were there- 
fore considered as representing these names. A 
variety of similar coincidences were detected, and 
especially that between a certain assemblage of 
figures and the word Ptolemy, which occurred no 
fewer than fourteen times; and hence, as the Greek 
was known to be a translation of the Egyptian sym- 
bols, the task of the decipherer was limited to a 
discovery of the alphabetical power of the several 
marks, or objects, which denoted that particular 
name. It was by pursuing this path that success 
was ultimately attained; it being satisfactorily made 
out that hieroglyphs not only expressed ideas, or 
represented things, but also that they were frequently 
used as letters; and that, when employed for the 
last of these purposes, the names of the several ob- 
jects in the Coptic or ancient language of the coun- 
try supplied the alphabetical sounds which composed 
any particular word.” 

In hieroglyphical manuseripts or papyri the chas 
acters are generally placed in perpendicular lines; 
while’ in sculptures and paintings, especially when 
they refer to persons, the signs are arranged horizon- 
tally. The hieroglyphics are always to be read to- 
wards the faces of the figures. Thus if the front be 
to the left, they must be read from left to right; if 
to the right, from right to left; and if arranged in 
perpendicular lines, from the top downwards. 

HIEROGRAMMATISTS (Gr. hieros, sacred, and 
grammateus, a scribe), the sacred scribes among the 
ancient Egyptians. Employing the hieratic or sa- 
cerdotal writing, they transcribed religious writings 
on papyri, and gave an account of religious rites and 
ceremonies. Their duty was also to expound the 
sacred mysteries as far as they were allowed to be 
made known to the people. They appear to have 
been skilled in divination. Like the other members 
of the priesthood, they were subjected to rules of the 
strictest austerity. They were highly esteemed at 
court, and assisted the monarch with their counsels. 
They carried a sceptre, and were dressed in linen 
garments. See EGYPTIANS (RELIGION OF THE AN- 
CIENT). 

HIEROMANCY (Gr. hieros, sacred, and manteia, 
divination), a species of divination among the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, which consisted in pre- 
dicting future events by observing the various ap- 
pearances which presented themselves in the act of 
offering sacrifices. 

HIEROMNEMON, one of two deputies sent from 
each city in Greece to the Amphictyonic council in 
Athens, and whose duty it was to take charge of 
what related to sacrifices and religious ceremonies, 
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HIEROMONACHI (Gr. Aieros, sacred, and mona- 
chos, @ monk), monks of the Russo-Greek Church, 
who are priests. They are considered as sacred 
monks, and never officiate but on solemn festivals. 

HIERONYMITES, a name given to the monks 
over whom Hieronymus or St. Jerome presided in 
Syria, in the end of the fourth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. The term is also ap- 
plied to several orders of Romish monks which 
arose in Spain and Italy in the course of the four- 
teenth century. An order under this name was 
founded in Spain by Peter Ferdinand Pecha, cham- 
berlain to Peter the Cruel, king of Castile; they 
were confirmed by Gregory XI. in 1373, and gov- 
erned by the rule of St. Augustine. Their third 
general, Lupus Olivetus, with the consent of Mar- 
tin V., A.D. 1424, formed among them a peculiar 
congregation, to which he gave a rule drawn from 
Jerome’s works. In the year 1595, this order was 
reunited in Spain with the rest of the Hieronymites. 
In Italy, Peter Gambacorti, in 1377, established an 
order of Hieronymites. Besides, there was also the 
Fesulan Congregation, founded in 1417 by Charles of 
Montegravelli. Hieronymite monks, who are found 
in Sicily, the West Indies, and Spanish America, 
wear a white habit, with a black scapulary. 

HIEROPHANTS, priests among the ancient 
Athenians, who officiated in sacrifices and sacred 
ceremonies, They were bound to observe the strict- 
est continence, and in order to allay carnal desires, 
they are said to have drank decoctions of hemlock. 
The ceremonies of initiation into the Lleusinian mys- 
teries were performed by the Hierophants, who were 
held in such veneration that the initiated were for- 
bidden to mention them in the presence of the pro- 
fane. ‘The supreme Hierophant, when presiding at 
the mysteries, was anointed with the juice of hem- 
lock as the type of Creative Omnipotence. He was 
dressed in gorgeous robes, the outer vestment bemg 
a sort of coarse brocade of woven gold, arabesqued 
with jewels, and scented with spikenard. He wore 
a diadem on his head lavishly adorned with emeralds. 
He was accompanied with three principal attendants, 
severally the representatives of the sun, the moon, 
and the planet Mercury. In the midst of the strange 
visions which passed before the initiated in the Eleu- 
sinia, it was an important part of the office of the 
Hierophants to read out of the sacred records of the 
goddess Ceres, the explanation of the stupendous 
types of the festivity. 

HIEROPOIOI (Gr. hieros, sacred, and poieo, to 
make), persons employed anciently at Athens in su- 
perintending the oblations and in sacrificing the vic- 
tims. ‘Ten were appointed to this office every year, 
and at their girdles they wore a consecrated axe as 
an emblem of their duties. 

HIGH CHURCHMEN, a term at first applied to 
the Non-jurors, who at the Revolution in 1688 re- 
fused to acknowledge William III. as their lawful 
sovereign, In the present day the name is given to 
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a party in the Church of England, who entertain 
high views of the authority of the church, the apos- 
tolical dignity of the clergy, and the efficacy of the 
sacraments when administered by a regularly or- 
dained clergy. See ENGLAND (CHURCH OF). 

HIGH PLACES. From the frequent mention 
which is made in the Old Testament of “high places,” 
it is plain that from early times the tops of moun- 
tains and other elevated situations were selected by 
the heathen as suitable for their idolatrous obser- 
vances. Hence we find the Israelites commanded, 
Deut. xii. 2, “Ye shall utterly destroy all the places 
wherein the nations which ye shall possess served 
their gods, upon the high mountains, and upon the 
hills, and under every green tree.” And in Exod. 
xxxiv, 13, they are enjoined to quite pluck up all their 
high places. In consequence of the heathen cus- 
tom of worshipping idols in high places, several of 
the Jewish kings are reproached for not taking away 
these high places, but, on the contrary, imitating the 
heathen by setting up images and groves on every 
high hill, and under every green tree, and burning 
incense in all the high places. We are not to un- 
derstand, however, that there was any sim involved in 
the act of worshipping in high places, provided God 
alone was worshipped. On the contrary, we find, 
in the time of the Judges, mention made of Gideon 
building an altar, and offering a sacrifice to God on 
the top of a rock, and afterwards we are told that 
the tabernacle itself was removed to the high place 
that was at Gibeon. The building of the temple 
limited the place of sacrifice to Jerusalem, but 
throughout a Jong line of kings, both of Israel and 
Judah, there appears to have been an unhappy ten- 
dency, even in those who were zealous for God, to 
retain the idolatrous high places. Not until the 
reign of good King Josiah do we find the high places 
wholly removed, and the land utterly purged from 
idolatry. Before the tabernacle was first set up, 
says the Talmud, high places were permitted, and 
the service was performed by the first-born; but 
after the tabernacle was erected high places were 
prohibited, and the service was performed by the 
priesthood. ‘The reason why the heathen imagined 
that their sacrifices were more acceptable to the 
gods when offered on the hills than in the valleys, is 
alleged by Lucian to have been because there men 
were nearer to the gods, and so the more readily ob- 
tained an audience. 

HIGH-PRIEST, the head or chief of the Hebrew 
priesthood. This high dignitary was invested with 
great influence and authority, and enjoyed many pe- 
culiar privileges. He alone was permitted once a- 
year to enter the Holy of Holies on the great day of 
atonement. He was the appointed judge in all reli- 
gious matters, and, indeed, the final arbiter in all 
controversies. In later times he presided over the 
Sanhedrim, and held the next rank to the sovereign 
or prince. In the time of the Maccabees he united in 
his own person the offices of priest and king. Some- 
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times in the Old Testament he is called by way of 
eminence “the priest,” as in Exod. xxix. 29, 30, 
“ And the holy garments of Aaron shall be his sons’ 
after him, to be anointed therein, and to be-conse- 
crated in them. And that son that is priest in his 
stead shall put them on seven days, when he cometh 
into the tabernacle of the congregation to minister in 
the holy place.” The office was held for life, and 
was hereditary, but in New Testament times the 
high-priest, under Roman domination, held his office 
only fora time. Accordingly, we find, Matt. xxvi. 
57, 58, the title high-priest given not only to the 
person who actually held the office, but also to indi- 
viduals who had formerly been invested with the 
high-priesthood. When the high-priest from age 
was incapacitated for his duties, a sagan or substi- 
tute was appointed in his room, 

| In the law of Moses the office of the high priest- 
hood was vested in the family of Aaron, being ap- 
pointed to descend hereditarily from the first-born. 
The succession in the family of Aaron appears to 
have been regular during the existence of the first 
temple; but, according to the Talmud, the high- 
priests under the second temple purchased the 
office, and some say destroyed one another by 
witchcraft, so that it is alleged there were fourscore 
high-priests from the return of the Jews out of Ba- 
bylon till the destruction of Jerusalem and the second 
temple, when the office of high-priest was abolished. 

The ceremony of consecration to the high-priest- 
hood was performed with great solemnity and splen- 
dour. It commenced, as in the case of all the priests, 
with ablution, which was performed with water 
brought from the sacred laver to the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. On this occasion 
his whole body was washed in token of entire puri- 
fication; and being once cleansed he had no occa- 
sion to do more, when he went to minister, than to 
wash his hands and his feet. After being washed, 
the high-priest was solemnly invested with the 
sacred garments, four of which were peculiar to him- 
self, viz. the breast-plate, the ephod, the robe, and 
the plate of gold. The sacred garments were of the 
most gorgeous description, and the materials of 
which they were composed consisted exclusively of 
woollen or linen, nothing of hair or silk perag used 
in their formation. 

The next part of the ceremony of consecration was 
one peculiar to the high-priest, the anointing with 
sacred oil. This soloinn rite is thus described by 
Mr. Lewis in his ‘Hebrew Antiquities ;’ “The in- 
gredients of this oil were five hundred shekels of 
pure myrrh, and half so much of sweet cinnamon, 
two hundred and fifty shekels of sweet calamus, five 
hundred shekels of cassia, after the shekels of the 
sanctuary, and of oil olive a hin. The making up 
of these simples into the compound of the anointing 
oil was thus: The spices (except the myrrh, which 
was liquid) were bruised every one apart and by 


in clean water, till all their strength was come out 
into that decoction ; which decoction strained, and 
having oil put to it, was again boiled to the height 
of an ointment, and so reserved, This anointing oil 
was only in use in the times of the tabernacle and 
the first temple; and whilst it continued the high- 
priests successively were anointed with it. The 
manner was thus: it was poured upon the top of his 
head, which was bare, and ran down his face upon 
his beard; and he that anointed him drew with his 
finger the figure of the Greek letter ch¢é upon his 
forehead. The reason of the form of the letter chi, 
was to distinguish the anointing of the high-priest 
from that of their kings, who were anointed in the 
form of a circle or erown. The high-priest (the 
Jews say) was anointed by the Sanhedrim, and 
when the oil failed, he was clothed in the pontifical 
garments. If he were anointed, he was anointed 
daily seven days together ; and if he were not (when 
the holy oil was gone) he was clothed with the eight 


‘vestments. of the priesthood, every, day, for seven 


days, and he was called the installed by the gar- 
ments.” 
The last rite which was performed by the high- 


‘priest, on. his consecration to office, consisted in the 
| offering up of three sacrifices, namely, an offering 
‘for sin, a holocaust or whole burnt-offering, and 


a peace-offering. hese sacrifices were repeated 
daily’for seven days. There was also a meat-o‘fer- 
ing on such occasions, consisting of unleavened 
bread, unleavened cakes mingled with oil, and un- 
leavened wafers anointed with oil; all of which were 
put into one basket, and brought to the door of the 
tabernacle, to be presented there to God, along with 
the other sacrifices. All these ceremonies having 
been performed, Aaron and his sons were set apart 
to minister in holy things, which rites of initiation 
were always used before a high-priest could ener 
upon his office. But the sons of Aaron being once 
consecrated by Moses, their posterity were never 
after consecrated, because they succeede! to the 
priesthood by hereditary right. 

A few of the peculiar privileges which belonged to 
the high-priest, are thus stated by Mr. Lewis: 
“To heighten the dignity of his office, he was ob- 
liged to marry a virgin, one who was not so much as 
espoused: to any other person; nor was any sort «f 
virgin thought fit to be his wife, but only one that 
was newly come out of her minority, and had not 
yet attained to her full puberty. This (the Hebrew 
doctors say) is to be understood of the high-priest 
after he was in his office; for if he had married a 
widow before (which was permitted to the common 
priests) he was to keep her, and not to put her away 
when he was advanced to the pontifical dignity. It 
was peculiar to the high-priest, that besides other 
women which no priests might marry, he alone was 
forbidden to marry a widow. In this law is prohib- 
ited not only a woman that had been married; but 
if she had been merely espoused, it was unlawful for 


themselves, and then were they mingled, and boiled 
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the high-priest to take her for his wife. He was not 
allowed to marry the wife of his brother, to which 
others were obliged; nor a woman born of a person 
whom a high priest was forbidden to marry: as, if 
the high-priest had taken a widow, and had a daugh- 
ter by her, that child might not be married, though 
a virgin, by a succeeding high-priest; but he was to 
marry a virgin of Israel; and though he was not con- 
fined to his own tribe, yet she was to be nobly born, 
in order to preserve the dignity of his function. It 
is generally supposed that polygamy was not allowed 
to the high-priest, who was to have but one wife at 
a time, though other men were permitted to have 
more: if he took another, he was to give a bill of 
divorce to one of them before the great day of ex- 
piation, otherwise he was incapable to perform the 
offices of it; but if his wife died, it was not unlawful 
for him to marry again. 

“The high-priest was exempt from the common 
Jaws of mourning: he was not to let his hair grow 
neglected, which was a funeral ceremony, nor was 
he to rend his clothes; though the Talmudists will 
have it, as Cuneeus observes, that he might rend his 
garments at the bottom about his feet, but not at the 
top down to his breast. He was forbidden to go 
into the house where the body of his father or his 
mother lay dead, (which was permitted to the inferior 
priests) and consequently he was not to make any 
external signs of mourning for son or daughter, 
brother or sister. But before his.anointing and con- 
secration, and putting on the holy garments, it was 
not unlawful for him to attend the funeral of his fa- 
ther; and therefore Hleazar was present when Aaron 
died, being as yet in a lower ministry, and not com- 
pletely advanced to the high-priesthood. If the 
high-priest was in the sanctuary when he heard of 
the death of his father or mother, he was not to stir 
from thence till he had finished his ministry; for he 
had a little house, after the temple was built, within 
the precinets of it, where he commonly remained all 
the day-time, which was called the parlour of the 
high-priest. At night he went to his own dwelling- 
house, which was at Jerusalem, and no where else. 
There he might perform all the offices of a mourner 
(except uncovering his head, rending his clothes, or 
going into the house where the dead body was) and 
there the people came to comfort him; and sitting 
on the ground, while he sat in his chair, at the fu- 
neral-feast, they said, Let us be thy expiation (that 
is, let all the grief that is upon thee fall upon us) to 
which he answered, Blessed be ye from heaven. 

“There are other marks of honour bestowed by 
the Jews upon their high-priest. As all the lower 
priests were esteemed holy, he was always accounted 
the most holy. He was, says Maimonides, to excel 
the rest of his brethren in five perfections, in the 
comeliness of his body, in strength, in riches, in wis- 
dom, and in a beautiful complexion; and if the heir 
of the high-priest had all the other accomplishments, 
and was not the most wealthy among his brethren, it 


was thought just that so great a personage should be 
made most rich by the contributions of the other 
priests. He was only second to the king; and as no 
person of mean descent or occupation could be ad- 
vanced to the regal dignity, so neither could he into 
the high-priesthood: And some among the Jews go 
so far as to say, that the high-priest was as valuable 
as the whole people of Israel. He was never to 
converse with the commonalty, or show himself 
naked to them; and therefore he was to avoid all 
public baths, and be cautious of going to feasts and 
entertainments, the better to secure the reverence 
due to the sanctity of his character. When he went 
abroad to those that were in mourning, he was al- 
ways attended by other priests: he was to clip his 
hair twice a-week, but not to suffer a razor to come 
upon his head: he was to be every day in the sane- 
tuary, and not to go to his house above twice in one 
day: he was not obliged to give testimony in any 
cases, but what related to the king, and in those he 
could not be foreed but by the great sanhedrim: he 
was to have but one wife at one time. When he 
went into the temple, he was attended by three 
priests. He was not bound to sacrifice by lot, (as 
the other priests were) but might do it as often as 
he pleased, and take whatever sacrifice he thought 
fit. 

“But the greatest privilege and dignity of the 
high-priest consisted in his performing the most holy 
parts of Divine worship. He was the mediator, as 
it were, between God and the people, to appease the 
Divine anger, and to make atonement for the sins of 
the whole nation: he was obliged to offer a meat- 
offering every day at his own charges, half of it in 
the morning, and half at night, which was a distinct 
offering from that which attended the daily burnt- 
offerings: he alone was permitted to enter into the 
holy of holies, and that but once in a year, upon the 
day of expiation; and, upon great occasions, to en- 
quire of God by Urim and Thummim.” 

The greatest of all the privileges of the high-priest 
was that of entering the most holy place, which was 
only permitted once a-year on the great day of ex- 
piation. See ATONEMENT (Day or). In this re- 
spect, and indeed in many others, the Jewish high- 
priest was an eminent type of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who ‘offered himself up once for all a sacrifice for 
sin,” who blesses his people, and “hath entered not 
into the holy place made with hands, which is a 
figure of the true, but into heaven itself, there to ap- 
pear in the presence of God for us.” 

HIISI, the name given to the devil among the 
Finns. He is supposed to have his residence in the 
forests, whence he sends out diseases and calamities 
of every kind among men. He is described as hay- 


ing only three fingers on each hand, and as having 
these fingers armed with large nails, with which he 
tears in pieces all who fall into his power. See 
Finns (RELIGION OF). 

HILARIA, a general term among the ancient 


Romans, for days of feasting and rejoicing on any 
account whatever. It was usually applied, however, 
in a more restricted form, to denote a festival held 
on the 25th of March, in honour of Cybele, the mo- 
ther of the gods. It seems to have been celebrated 
with games and amusements of every kind. Among 
other rites there was a solemn procession in which 
the statue of the goddess was borne along, preceded 
by specimens of plate and other works of art provided 
by the wealthy Romans for the occasion. 

HILLEL (Scnoor or), one of the most eminent 
of the Jewish academies for giving instruction in the 
Law of Moses. It was founded by Hillel, a famous 
Jewish doctor, who was surnamed the Babylonian, 
because he was a native of Babylon. Thirty years 
before the birth of Christ, this distinguished Rabbi 
arrived at Jerusalem, and was consulted about the 
celebration of the passover, which fell that year upon 
a Saturday. His answer was so satisfactory, that 
they elected him patriarch of the nation, and his pos- 
terity succeeded him down to the fifth century, when 
the patriarchs of Judea were abolished. Hillel was 
forty years of age when he left Babylon, and having 
devoted himself to the study of the law, he was 
elected patriarch at the age of eighty, and also head 
of the sanhedrim. The Jews allege, that like Moses, 
to whom they often compare him, he lived to the 
advanced age of one hundred and twenty years. 
Hillel was the disciple of Schammai, and differing in 
opinion from his master, he set up a rival school; 
and so violent was the opposition of the disciples of 
Hillel to those of Schammai, that a bloody conten- 
tion ensued, in the course of which several of the 
combatants were slain. The quarrel, however, was 
brought to a close, by the declaration of the BaTu- 
Kon (which see), in favour of the superiority of the 
school of Hillel. The Jews blame Schammai, and 
highly extol Hillel, who they say was so much es- 
teemed as a teacher, that he had no fewer than a 
thousand scholars. Eighty of his disciples rose to 
great distinction, for the Jewish writers allege, that 
thirty of them were worthy of having the glory of 
God resting upon them as it did upon Moses ; thirty 
who, like Joshua, were able to stop the course of the 
sun; and the other twenty, little inferior to the first, 
but superior to the second. 

HINA, a goddess among the New Zealanders, 
who is regarded as the spouse of Mawi, the supreme 
god, and by whose two sons the world is believed 
to have been peopled. 

HINDUISM, the prevailing religion of Hindustan, 
professed by 150,000,000 of people. It has been a 
favourite idea with some Orientalists, that the sys- 
tem of religion which is termed Brahmanism or Hin- 
duism is of very remote antiquity, long before the 
days of Moses. Niebuhr, however, has clearly 
shown that Hindu civilization is of comparatively 
recent origin, not dating long before the conquests 
of Alexander the Great. And this latter view is 
fully borne out by the remnants of the primitive | 
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inhabitants, which are still to be found in the hill 
country, beyond the borders of the cultivated plains. 
These hill and forest tribes are diminutive in stature, 
with small eyes and flat noses. They have no caste, 
and no idols, although they have various supersti- 
tious practices. These aboriginal or non-Aryan 
tribes, have evidently been compelled to take refuge 
in the woods and fastnesses from the incursions of the 
Hindus or Aryans, as they call themselves. In the 
Vedas all who withstood the onward march of the 
men of Aryan, are termed Dasyus, and are said to 
perform no religious rites. They are also termed 


“those who do not tend the fire,” and “ fail to wor-) 


ship Agni.” Another appellation by which the 
Vedas describe them is “ flesh-eaters,” and in accord- 
ance with this name, it is a well known fact that the 
Bhils, who are the most numerous and important of 
all the aboriginal tribes, eat the flesh not only of buf- 
faloes, but also of cows, when it can be obtained, 
a peculiarity which more perhaps than any other 
marks them out as entirely separate and distinct 
from the Hindus, with whom the cow is an animal of 
special sacredness. The following points of distine- 
tion between the aborigines and their Aryan con- 
querors are stated by General Briggs in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society: 

“1, Hindus are divided into castes. 

The aborigines have no such distinctions. 

2. Hindu widows are forbidden to marry. 

The widows of the aborigines not only do so, 
but usually with the younger brother of the late 
husband—a practice they follow in common 
with the Scythian tribes. 

3.°The Hindus venerate the cow 
from eating beef. 

The aborigines feed alike on all flesh. 

4. The Hindus abstain from the use of fermented 
liquors. 

The aborigines drink to excess; and conceive 
no ceremony, civil or religious, complete without. 

5. The Hindus partake of food prepared only by 
those of their own caste. 

The aborigines partake of food prepared by 
any one. 

6. The Hindus abhor the spilling of blood 
The aborigines conceive no religious or domes- 
tic ceremony complete without the spilling of 
blood and offering up a live victim. 

7. The Hindus have a Bréhmanical priesthood. 
The indigenes do not venerate Brdhmans. 
Their own priests (who are self-created) are re- 
spected according to their mode of life and their 
skill in magic and sorcery, in divining future 
events and in curing diseases: these are the 
qualifications which authorise their empleyn-ent 
in slaying sacrificial victims and in distributing 
them. 

8. The Hindus burn their dead. 

The aborigines bury their dead, and with them 
their arms, sometimes their cattle, as among 


and 


abstain 


the Scythians. On such occasions a victim 
ought to be sacrificed to atone for the sins of 
the deceased. 

9. The Hindu civil institutions are all municipal. 
The aboriginal institutions are all patriarchal. 

10. The Hindus have their courts of justice 
composed of equals. 

The aborigines have theirs composed of heads 
of tribes or families, and chosen foy life. 

11. The Hindus brought with them (more than 
three thousand years ago) the art of writing and 
science. 

The indigenes are not only illiterate, but it is 
forbidden for the Hindus to teach them.” 

The aboriginal tribes of Hindustan, as far as they 
have yet been examined, are generally supposed to 
be of a Mongolian type, and to have come from the 
northern parts of the country, probably at a remote 
period having inhabited some part of the regions of 
Central Asia. The best account of the religion of 
the different non-Aryan tribes is to be found in a me- 
moir furnished to the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
by Major Macpherson, under the title of ‘An Ac- 
count of the Religion of the Khonds in Orissa.’ The 
chief object of their worship is stated to be the 
Earth-god, under the name of BuRA-PENNU (which 
see), to whom they offer human sacrifices annually, 
in the hope of thereby obtaining success in their 
agricultural operations. See Kuonps (RELIGION 
oF). But in addition to the aborigines who inhabit 
Northern India, such as the Bhils, the Mirs, the Khu- 
lis, the Khonds, there has always been a large body of 
Nishadas or non-Aryan tribes in the southern part. 
of the Peninsula. Mr. Caldwell, in his ‘Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian family 
of Languages,’ thus describes the religious character 
of these aborigines of the south: “'The system which 
prevails in the forests and mountain-fastnesses 
throughout the Dr&vidian territories, and also in the 
extreme south of the Peninsula amongst the low caste 
tribes, and which appears to have been still more 
widely prevalent at an early period, is a system of 
demonolatry, or the worship of evil spirits by means 
of bloody sacrifices and frantic dances. This system 
was introduced within the historical period from the 
Tamil country into Ceylon, where it is now mixed 
up with Buddhism. On comparing this Dravidian 
system of demonolatry and sorcery with “Shama- 
nism’—the superstition which prevails amongst the 
Ugrian races of Siberia and the hill-tribes on the 
south western frontier of China, which is still mixed 
up with the Buddhism of the Mongols, and which 
was the old religion of the whole Tatar race before 
Buddhism and Mohammedanism were disseminated 
amongst them—we cannot avoid the conclusion that 
those two superstitions, though practised by races 
so widely separated, are not only similar but identi- 
cal.” 

But while the native tribes of Hindustan occupy 
the forests and the hills, the whole of the open coun- 
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try or plains of the Ganges intervening between the 
Himalaya mountains and the Vindhya hills, is oceu- 
pied by the Hindu or Aryan races, who, at a remote 
period, seem to have crossed the Indian Alps, and 
been diffused over the Panjab, ultimately overrunning 
the whole Peninsuia. 

The religion of the Hindus, as it now presents it- 
self in the system of Brahmanism, differs essentially 
from the religion of the same people in its more an- 
cient form, as it is found in the Vedas. These sa- 
cred books, which are of great antiquity, are four in 
number, and are denominated the Rig-Véda, the 
Yajur- Véda, the Séma- Véda, and the Atharva- Véda. 
The four Védas were formerly supposed to be of 
equal antiquity, but now it is ascertained that whilst 
the hymns of which the Rig- Véda consists, rank “as 
amongst the oldest extant records of the ancient 
world,” the Sama-Véda merely gives extracts from 
these hymns arranged for worship, the Yajur- Véda 
contains hymns of later date, mixed with repetitions 
of the early specimens, and the Atharva-Véda is a 
much later compilation consisting of formularies re- 
quired on certain rare occasions. The Rig-Véda, 
which is the earliest of these collections of sacred 
hymns, is believed to have been written B.c. 1200, 
or B.C. 1400. It contains 1,017 mantras or prayers, 
about one-half of which are addressed to Indra the 
god of light, or Hindu Jupiter, or Agni the god of 
fire, or rather perhaps fire itself, viewed partly as a 
vivifying principle of vegetation, and partly as a 
destructive agent. The next divinity, which in the 
view of some Orientalists completes the triad of the 
Vaidic system, is Varuna the god of water. Thus the 
Hindu religion of this early period seems to have been 
a system of worship addressed to natural phenomena, 
the light, the fire, the water; and must therefore 
have partaken of a pantheistic character. The ele- 
ments were deified, and the very sacrifices they 
offered were converted into gods. Thus the hymns 
comprising one entire section of the Rig-Veda are 
addressed to Soma (which see), the milky juice of the 
moon-plant (asclepias acida), which was a libation 
offered to the gods, and without a draught of which 
even they could not be immortal. 

The language in which the Védas are written 1s 
the Sanskrit, which the Hindus seriously believe to 
be the language of the gods, and to have been com- 
municated to men by a voice from heaven; while the 
Védas themselves have proceeded from the mouth of 
the Creator. But the Shastras or sacred writings of 
the Hindus are not limited to the four Védas; be- 
sides these, there are four Upa- Vedas or Sub-Scrip- 
tures; six Ved-angas or bodies of learning; and four 
Up-angas or appended bodies of learning, forming in 
all an immense mass of secular and sacred lore, 
such as any single individual would in vain attempt 
even cursorily to peruse, much less fully to master, 

At the foundation of the complicated system of 
Hinduism in its present form, lies the existence of 
one great universal, self-existing Spirit, who is de- 
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nominated BrauM (which see). It is one grand 
peculiarity of this the Supreme God of India, that 
while all natural attributes are ascribed to him in infi- 
nite perfection, he is not alleged to possess a single 
moral attribute. And even his natural attributes, 
though they may be momentarily exercised for the 
purpose of manifesting the universe, they are speed- 
ily recalled and reabsorbed into his mysterious es- 
sence. Hence throughout all India, there are neither 
temples, nor sacred rites, nor acts of worship in 
honour of Brahm. The excuse given for this strange 
state of matters is, that “the representing the Su- 
preme Being by images, or the honouring him by 
the institution of sacred rites, and the erection of 
temples, must be perfectly incompatible with every 
conceivable notion of an all-pervading, immaterial, 
incorporeal spirit.” Such an excuse would undoubt- 
edly be valid, in so far as an outward image is con- 
cerned, but has no force whatever when applied to 
the spiritual worship of an intelligent creature. 

In the creed of the Hindus, Brahm ‘alone exists; 
all else is illusory. How then is creation on such a 
system to be accomplished? The mode in which 
the universe sprang into existence is thus sketched 
by Mr. Hardwick in his ‘Christ and other Masters :’ 
“ Alone, supreme, and unapproachable, a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with Himself had crossed the mind of 
the Great Solitary. He longed for offspring, and at 
length determined to-resolve the primitive simplicity 
of His essence, and transform Himself into a world 
which might contrast with His eternal quietude. 
From this desire of God has sprung whatever is, or 
is to be: the earth, the sky, the rock, the flower, 
the forest, the innumerable tribes of gods and men, 
of beasts and demons,—these, so far as they possess 
a true existence, are all consubstantial with divinity. 
The basis underlying all the forms which they as- 
sume is the Ineffable, the Uncreated. God may be 
regarded as the undeveloped world, the world as the 
development of God. He is both the fountain and 
the stream, the cause and the effect, the one Creator 
and the one creation. ‘As the spider spins and 
gathers back [its thread]; as plants sprout on the 
earth; as hairs grow on a living person; so is this 
universe here, produced from the imperishable na- 
ture. By contemplation the vast one germinates ; 
from him food [or, body] is. produced; and thence, 
successively, breath, mind, real [elements], worlds 
and immortality arising from [good] deeds.’ Ex- 
pressions of this kind had not unnaturally suggested 
to some minds the inference that the pantheism of 
ancient India was simple and materialistic: but a 
further insight into the philosophy, at least so far as 
it appears in monuments of the Brahmanic age, will 
prove such inferences to be erroneous. We may 
not, indeed, be able to decide with confidence re- 
specting the complexion of the earliest Hindu meta- 
physics, since the Védas, notwithstanding the inge- 
nuity of their commentators, will be found to have 
contained a very slender metaphysical element: but 
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as soon as ever an attempt was made to bring the 
ruder superstitions of their forefathers into harmony 
with more refined conceptions of the Godhead, the 
whole tone of Hindu pantheism is subtilized, to the 
extent of- questioning the reality of the material 
world itself. All forms assumed by matter are then 
held to be not only transient but illusive. The 
semblance of reality which they possess is due to 
Mayé,—the personification of God’s fruitless long- 
ing for some being other than His own,—the power, 
by which, in different words, the Absolute had been 
Himself beguiled from His original quietude. But 
while matter is thus held to be essentially non-exist- 
ent, that which underlies and animates the whole o! 
the phenomenal universe is one with the Divinity, 
who, by a species of self-analysis, has brought Him- 
self under the conditions of the finite and the tem- 
poral, and must in future so continue till the visible 
is ultimately reabsorbed by the invisible, and multi- 
plicity reduced afresh to simple unity.” 

Thus it is that, according to Hinduism, every ob- 
ject in the universe, nay, the soul of man himself, is 
nothing more than an illusory manifestation of the 
essence of Brahm. But in all cosmological specula- 
tions the difficulty is apt to start itself, how spirit can 
exert energy at all; and more especially how it can 
operate directly upon matter. It was conceived, 
therefore, that in order to put forth his energy, 
Bralim must assume a form, or the appearance of a 
form. Under this assumed personal form he drew 
forth in some ineffable manner from his own imper- 
sonal essence three distinct beings or hypostases, 
which became invested with corporeal forms. This 
is the celebrated Hindu Triad or Trimurti,—Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Shiva. ‘To these three beings were 
intrusted the arrangement and government of the 
universe after Brahm had relapsed into his proper 
state of profound sleep and unconsciousness. 

The creation of the universe is accounted for in 
the Hindu Shastras by the production of the Mun- 
dane Egg, from which the whole universe sprang 
forth in perfected form. To produce the egg, Brahm 
is represented as having assumed a new and peculiar 
form, in which he is usually called Purwsh, or the 
primeval male; while his divine energy separated 
from his essence is personified, under a female form 
named Prakriti or Nature. From the combination 
of Purush and Prakriti proceeded the Mundane Egg. 
See Creation. Thus the elements of universal 
nature came into being, consisting of fourteen 
worlds; seven inferior, or below the world which we 
inhabit ; and. seven superior, consisting—with the 
exception of our own which is the first—of immense 
tracts of space, bestudded with glorious luminaries 
and habitations of the gods. 

But the worlds haying thus been educed from the 
Mundane Egg, the question arises, who is the maker 
of the different orders of being who are to inhabit 
the worlds. This office is exclusively assigned to 
Brauma (which see), the first person of the Hindu 
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Triad, who is accordingly styled the Creator. From 
him also proceeded by emanation or eduction the 
four castes into which the Hindus believe mankind 
to be divided. From his mouth came the highest or 
Brahman caste; from his arm the Kshattrya or mili- 
tary caste; from his breast the Waishya or produc- 
tive caste; and from his foot the Shudra or servile 
caste. The life of Brahma measures the duration of 
the universe, and is believed to extend to three hun- 
dred billions of common years; and as a partial de- 
struction or disorganization of the ten lower worlds 
recurs at the close of every kalpa or day of Brahma, 
there are understood, according to this system, to be 
thirty-six thousand partial destructions or disorga- 
nizations of the larger half of the universe, and as 
many reconstructions of it during the period of its 
duration, And when the life of Brahma shall have 
terminated, there will be no longer a partial de- 
struction, but an utter annihilation of the universe 
called a Maha Pralaya, and Brahm alone will 
exist. “Thus,” to use the language of Dr. Duf, 
“there has been, according to the Hindu Shastras, 
an alternating succession of manifestations and anni- 
hilations of the universe, at intervals of inconceiv- 
able length, throughout the measureless ages of a 
past eternity ;—and there will be the same alternate 
never-ending succession of manifestations and anni- 
hilations throughout the boundless ages of the eter- 
nity that is to come.” 

The Hindus believe in the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, holding that every human soul in order te ex- 
piate its guilt passes through millions and millions 
more of different bodily forms throughout the whole 
duration of the present universe. To this arrange- 
ment, however, there is an exception, the superior 
gods not being subject to undergo these numberless 
changes, but enjoying the highest happiness attain- 
able apart from absorption through the whole of 
Brahma’s life. It is the earnest desire, accordingly, 
of every Hindu that he may rise a grade higher in 
the next birth, and thus attain one step in advance 
towards ultimate deliverance. A higher species of 
future bliss set before the devotee of Brahmanism, is 
the enjoyment of carnal delights in the heaven of 
one or other of the superior gods. But the last and 
highest kind of future bliss consists in the absorp- 
tion of the soul into the essence of Brahm. See 
ABSORPTION. . This is the consummation of felicity, 
for the soul once absorbed is not liable to any fur- 
ther transmigration. But while there is thus a 2ra- 
duated scale of future rewards for the righteous, 
there is also a graduated scale of future punishments 
for the wicked. ‘Thus an individual may by his evil 
deeds in this life incur a degraded position in the 
next birth; or if more wicked, he may be sent down 
to one or other of innumerable hells, to reappear, 
however, on earth in mineral, animal, and vegetable 
forms before he rises to the human; or if a peculiarly 
heinous transgressor, he may be consigned to perdi- 
tion until the dissolution of all things. 


Now to attain each of the three distinct kinds of 
future bliss, and escape the three distinct kinds of 
future punishment, there are three equally distinct 
paths marked out in the sacred books of the Hindus. 
To secure advance in the next birth, all the neces- 
sary duties peculiar to caste must be carefully dis- 
charged; and the ordinary practices and ceremonies 
of religion must be diligently observed. To obiain 
an entrance into the paradise of one of the superior 
gods, there must be the performance of some extra- 
ordinary services to the deities, or some acts of ex- 
traordinary merit. But to render a man worthy of 
absorption into Brahm, he must adopt peculiar 
austerity in his mode of life; he must apply himself 
sedulously to divine knowledge; and above all, he 
must give himself up to pure and intense meditation 
on the Eternal Spirit. It is in the power of the 
three higher castes to reach any one of the kinds of 
bliss set before the Hindu; but the Sudra must 
limit his ambition in either of the inferior kinds of 
bliss, and when he has attained this primary object 
in a future birth, he may then aspire to the highest 
beatitude—final absorption in Brahm. 

The gods of Hinduism are almost numberless, 
and hence the immense variety of sects in India, 
each deriving its denomination from the name of its 
favourite divinity. At the head of this immense 
pantheon must be placed the members of the Hindu 
Triad, who, of course, attract the greatest num- 
ber of yotaries and the largest amount of reverence. 
It is not a little remarkable, that though Brahma 
occupies the first position among the Sacred Three, 
and might be supposed, as the Creator, to call forth 
the special homage of the creature, the active 
worship of this deity has almost completely fallen 
into desuetude among the people generally. He is 
still worshipped by one class, the Brahmans, at sun- 
rise every morning, when they repeat an incantation 
containing a description of his image, and as an act 
of worship present him with a single flower; but as 
Mr. Elphinstone informs us, he was never much wor- 
shipped, and has now but one temple in India. 
Vishnu and Shiva, however, with their consorts, have 
always secured the greatest amount of practical 
homage, and their sects are more numerous than any 
other of the sects of India. Professor Horace 
Wilson says, that the representatives of these two 
superior deities have in course of time borne away 
the palm from the prototypes, and that Krishna, 
Réma, or the Lingam, are almost the only forms 
under which Vishnu and Shiva are now adored in 
most parts of India. 

The worshippers of the Saktz, the power or energy 
of the divine nature in action, are exceedingly nu- 
merous among all classes of Hindus. It has been 
computed that of the Hindus of Bengal, at least three- 
fourths are of this sect; of the remaining fourth, 
three parts are Vatshnavas, and one Saivas. When 
the worshippers of Sakti incline towards the adora- 
tion of Vishnu, the personified Sakti is termed Laksh- 
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mt or Maha Lakshmi ; but when they incline towards 
the adoration of Shiva, the personitied Sakti is termed 
Parvati, Bhavani or Durga. The bride of Shiva, in 
one or other of her many and varied forms, is one of 
the most popular emblems in Bengal and along the 
Ganges. The chief ceremony of initiation in all 
Hindu sects is the communication by the teacher to 
the disciple, of the Mantra, which generally consists 
of the name of some deity, or a short address to him; 
it is communicated in a whisper, and never lightly 
revealed to the uninitiated. Another distinction 
amongst sects, but merely of a civil character, is the 
term or terms with which the religious members sa- 
lute each other when they meet, or in which they 
are addressed by the lay members. But the usual 
mode of discriminating one sect from another is by 
various fantastic streaks on the face, breast, and 
arms. For this purpose all the Vaishnava sects em- 
ploy a white earth called gopichandana, which, to be 
of the purest description, should be brought from 
Dwaraka, being said to be the soil of a pool in that 
place where the Gopis drowned themselves when 
they heard of Krishna’s death. The common gopi- 
chandana, however, is nothing but a magnesia or cal- 
careous clay. 

The worship of Shiva appears to be the most pre- 
valent and popular of all the modes of adoration, if we 
may judge from the number of shrines dedicated to 
the only form under which Shiva is reverenced, that 
of the Lingam; yet these temples are scarcely ever 
the resort of numerous votaries, and are regarded with 
comparatively little veneration by the Hindus. Be- 
nares, however, forms an exception, and. the temple 
of Visweswara, “the Lord of all,” an epithet of Shiva, 
represented as usual by a Lingam, is thronged with a 
never-ceasing crowd of worshippers. . “The adora- 
tion of Shiva indeed,” as Professor H. H. Wilson 
remarks, “has never assumed, in upper India, a po- 
pular form. He appears in his shrines only in an 
unattractive and rude emblem, the mystic purpose 
of which is little understood, or regarded by the un- 
initiated and vulgar, and which offers nothing to 
interest the feelings or excite the imagination. -No 
legends are recorded of this deity of a poetic and 
pleasing character; and above all, such legends as 
are narrated in the Puranas and Tantras have .not 
been presented to the Hindus in any accessible 
shape. The Savas have no works in any of the 
common dialects, like the Rdmdyana, the Bartta, 
or the Bhakta Mdld. - Indeed, as far as any inquiry 
has yet been instituted; no work whatever exists, in 
any vernacular dialect, in which the actions of Siva, 
in any of his forms, are celebrated. It must be kept 
in mind, however, that these observations are in- 
tended to apply only to Gangetic Hindustan, for in the 
south of India popular legends relating to local mani- 
festations of Siva are not uncommon. Correspond- 
ing to the absence of multiplied forms of this divi- 
nity, as objects of worship, and to the want of those 
works which attach importance to particular mani- 
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festations of the favourite god, the people can scarcely 
be said to be divided into different sects, any farther 
than as they may have certain religious mendicants 
for their spiritual guides. Actual divisions of the 
worshippers of Siva are almost restricted to these 
religious personages, collected sometimes in opu ent 
and numerous associations ; but for the greater part 
detached, few, and indigent.” 

The course of worship among the Hindus consists 
in circumambulating the temple, keeping the right 
hand to it, as often as the devotee pleases : the wor- 
shipper then enters the vestibule, and if a bell is sus- 
pended there, as is commonly the case, he strikes 
two or three times upon it. He then advances to 
the threshold of the shrine, presents his offering, 
which the officiating Brahman receives, mutters in- 
audibly a short prayer, accompanied with prostra- 
tion, or simply with the act of lifting the hands 
to the forehead, and then departs. ‘There is no- 
thing like a religious service, and the hurried man- 
ner in. which the whole is performed, the quick suc- 
cession of worshippers, the gloomy aspect of the 
shrine, and the scattering about of water, oil, and 
faded flowers, inspire anything but feelings of reyer- 
ence and devotion. 

Besides the usual forms of religious homage and 
rites of worship, there are other acts which, accord- 
ing to the religion of the Hindu, possess such ex- 
traordinary merit as to entitle the performer to an 
entrance into one or other of the heavens of the gods. 
Some of the most prominent of these are thus enu- 
merate! by Dr. Duff: “ Fastings, frequent, long- 
continued, and accompanied by various meditative 
exercises :—the presenting of gifts to the Brahmans, 
such as a valuable piece of land, cows, horses, or 
elephants, large sums of silver or of gold, houses 
well stored with food, clothes, and utensils :—the 
honouring of Brahmans with feasts, which are re- 
plenished with all manner of rare delicacies and 
expensive luxuries: readings and recitations of por- 
tions of the Mahabharat and other Shastras, on aus- 
picious days; and rehearsals for weeks or months 
together of those legends which embody the histories 
of their gods, accompanied with dancings and way- 
ings of brushes, and the jinglings of rings, and the 
no ses of instrumental music :—the digging of public 
wells, or tanks, or pools of water ‘to quench the 
thirst of mankind ;’ the building of public ghats or 
flights of steps along the banks of rivers, to assist 
the faithful in their ablutions; the planting and con- 
secrating of trees to afford a shade, and of groves to 
furnish refreshment to holy pilgrims ; the repairing 
of old temples, or the erecting of new, in honour of 
the gods :—long and arduous pilgrimages to the con- 
fluence of sacred streams,—to spots that have been 
immortalized by the exploits of gods or the penances 
of holy sages,—or to shrines where the presence of 
some divinity may be more than ordinarily realized, 
and his favours and blessings with more than wonted 
affluence bestowed. Besides these, and others too 
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tedious to be recounted, must be specially noted the 
manifold practices of self-murder. Certain modes of 
voluntary religious suicide some of the Shastras dis- 
tinctly recommend, annexing thereto promises of a 
heavenly recompense. To the modes thus divinely 
appointed the fervent but blind and perverse zeal of 
deluded votaries has not been slow in adding many 
more to testify the intensity of their devotion. 
Hence it is that numbers annually throw themselves 
over precipices and are dashed to pieces,—or cast 
themselves into sacred rivers and are drowned,—or 
bury themselves alive in graves which may have been 
dug by their nearest kindred. All these, and other 
modes of self-murder, are practised with the distinct 
expectation of earning an entrance into heaven. But 
the most celebrated of them all is the rite of Sati or 
Suttee.” 

The primitive form of Hinduism was, as we have 
seen, the religion of the Vedas, dating somewhere 
about B.c. 1400. At length philosophers appeared 
who avowed themselves not only critics, but op- 
ponents of the doctrines of these ancient sacred 
books. ‘Three systems arose, the Sankhya, the 
Nyaya, md the Vedanta; and each system being 
divided into two parts, six schools of philosophy 
were formed somewhere between B. c, 700 and 
B. C. 600, which systems are, even at this day, 
taught at Benares. The earliest of these systems 
is undoubtedly the Sankhya, which is attributed to 
the sage Kapila as its author; but the precise 
date of any one of the three it is impossible to dis- 
cover. One thing, however, is certain, that they 
gradually succeeded in destroying the credit and 
authority of the Vedas. At length, while Brahman- 
ism was still struggling with the metaphysical schools 
which were dividing the public mind, Budha ap- 
peared, regarding it as the great object of his mission 
to overturn the ancient religion of the Hindus. A 
contest now commenced between Budhism and Brah- 
manism, which lasted fora long period. For seven or 
eight centuries after the Christian era, Budhists were 
in turn patronised, neglected, and persecuted by the 
kings of India. When driven from the Ganges 
they fled to Nepaul, or sought refuge among the 
hills of the Dekkan. 

“We first hear of Siva worship,” says Mrs. Speir, 
in her recent work, entitled ¢ Life in Ancient India,’ 
“about B.C. 300, some centuries after the first pro- 
mulgation of Buddhism, but before Buddhism had 
become the court religion. At that time Alexander 
the Great was dead: Seleucus held Bactria and Ba- 
bylon, and his ambassador Megasthenes dwelt with 
Hindu Rajas at Patna, on the Ganges. Brahmani- 
cal philosophy had before this time made war upon 
the Vedas ; Rain and Fire-worship had become ob- 
solete, and Sacrifice typical; the Greeks were not 
therefore likely to see Soma-festivals, or to hear of 
offerings to Indra and Agni; and as the philosophic 
Brahmans reserved their religious doctrine for the 
privileged few, the only obvious religions were those 
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of the populace, which Megasthenes describes as Siva 
worship on the hills and Vaishnava worship in the 
plains. The first was, he says, celebrated in tumul- 
tuous festivals, the worshippers anointing their bo- 
dies, wearing crowns of flowers and ‘sounding bells 
and cymbals. From this the Greeks conjecture that 
Siva worship must be derived ffom Bacchus or 
Dionysus, and have been carried to the East in 
the traditionary expedition which Bacchus made in 
company with Hercules. This view was confirmed 
by finding that the wild vine grew in some of the 
very districts where this worship flourished. But 
these conjectures are treated by Professor Lassen as 
pure invention, and all that he accepts from the ob- 
servations of Megasthenes is, that Siva worship was 
prevalent in the hills of India previous to the reign 
of Chandragupta. 

“For a time the Brahmans resisted this innova- 
tion, and refused their patronage both to Siva and 
his worshippers; but the popular current was too 
strong for their virtue, it swept away their break- 
waters, and left them in danger of unimportance and 
neglect. Then perceiving their selfish errors, aud look- 
ing for a selfish remedy, the old Brahmans resolved 
to consecrate the people’s harbours, or, in_ other 
words, to adopt the people’s gods. Unable to stand 
like Moses, firmly promulgating a law which they 
declared Divine, they took the part of Aaron and 
presided over worship to the Golden Calf. From 
this era the morality and grandeur of ancient Brah- 
manism degenerated.” 

From the Chinese we learn that Budhism was 
patronized in-Central India go late as A. D. 645; but 
iv the course of the seventh century it seems to have 
gradually disappeared, and Stvazsm to have taken its 
place as the favourite worship of the Brahmans, and 
Shiva as the presiding deity of their order. To this 
day the greater number of sacred castes, particularly 
those who practise the rites of the Vedas, or who 
profess the study of the Shastras, receive Shiva as 
their tutelary deity, wear his insignia, aad worship 
the Lingam either in temples, in their houses, or on 
the side of a sacred stream, providing in the latter 
case Lingams kneaded out of the mud or clay of the 
river’s bed. The worship of the god Vishnu now 
began to prevail. He had been mentioned in the 
Rig-Véda, but merely as an inferior divinity. The 
publication of the Bhagavat- Gita, which is generally 
dated about the seventh or eighth century, made 
Vishnu a prominent god, styling him even the 
Supreme Deity, from whom all things have issued, 
and into whom all things shall be absorbed. For ¢ 
time the religions of the Vaishnava and of the 
Shiva sects contended for the mastery. The two 
parties split up into numberless little sects, worship- 
ping either the one deity or the other, in some one 
of his varied forms, or perhaps his consort, under one 
or other of her varied appellations. What has been 
the effect of the cumbrous and complicated system 
of idolatry which now constitutes Hinduism is seen 
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in the degraded, debased, and immoral condition 
iato which the whole Hindu population is plunged. 
Such is, indeed, the natural result of their reli- 
gion. “Tt matters not,” Professor Horace Wilson 
truly remarks, “ how atrocious a sinner may be, if he 
paints his face, his breast, his arms, with certain sec- 
tarial marks; or, which is better, if he brands his 
skin permanently with them with a hot iron stamp ; 
if he is constantly chanting hymns in honour of 
Vishni; or, what is equally efficacious, if he spends 
hours in the simple reiteration of his name or names ; 
if he die with the word Hari, or Rama, or Krishné4, 
on his lips, and the thought of him in his mind, he 
may have lived a monster of iniquity,—he is certain 
of heaven.” 

During the Jast half century much has been done 
to ameliorate the condition of the Hindus. Missions 
have been established throughout almost every part 
of India; somewhere about 200 stations and 400 
missionaries are scattered over the entire Peninsula ; 
and from the indirect, as well.as the direct imfluence 
of Christianity, a decided improvement has been 
effected in the general aspect and condition of the 
country. The Marquis of Hastings, who went to 
India in 1813 as governor-general, was the first to 
lend the influence of government to the cause of 
civilization among the natives. He gave every en- 
couragement, private and public, to schools and col- 
leges. Under his auspices the Calcutta School 
Society, the School Book Society, the Hindu Col- 
lege, and other institutions sprung into being. He 
also abolished the censorship of the press. Lord 
Bentinek abolished the Swétee throughout the Bri- 
tish possessions of India, and Lord Hardinge made 
great, and in various instances, successful exertions 
to have it abolished in the dominions of the native 
princes not under British rule, | Infanticide has been 
very extensively suppressed. The Phansiagars or 
Thugs, with whom it was a religious duty to murder 
aud plunder, have been nearly, if not entirely, rooted 
out. A stop has been put in a good degree to the 
Meriah sacrifices in the extensive hill-tracts of Orissa. 
The law which declares that a native shall forfeit his 
paternal inheritance, by becoming a Christian, has 
been abrogated. Caste, the greatest obstacle to the 
spread of Christianity in India, has, in some degree, 
been put down. The marriage of Hindu widows has 
been sanctioned. Inthe courts the practice of swear- 
ing is in some places changed, the Bible being sub- 
stituted for the water of the Ganges; or the wit- 
nesses only required to make a declaration that they 
speak the truth. Above all, the preaching of the 
gospel extensively, both by European and native 
missionaries, and the establishment of schools for 
the instruction of the young in general knowledge, 
and the elements of pure Bible Christianity, have 
done much to undermine and prepare for the final 
overthrow of the gigantic fabric of Hinduism. No 
doubt the recent insurrection in the North-western 
parts of India has put a temporary arrest on the 


progress of missions in that quarter; put when the 
cloud which now darkens the horizon of India shall 
have passed away ; when this fierce outbreak of Mo- 
hammedan ambition and Brahmanical jealousy shall 
have been suppressed, the work of missions will be 
resumed with redoubled zeal and energy, and Chris- 
tianity will at length, by God’s blessing, cover the 
whole peninsula of Hindustan from the Himalaya 
mountains to Cape Comorin. 

THNNOM (VALLEY OF), a noted valley situated 
on the south of Jerusalem, where the apostate Is- 
raclites celebrated the horrid rites of MoLocu (which 
see), often accompanied with human sacrifices. This 
valley is rather more than half-a-mile long, about 
fifty yards broad, and twenty deep. By the Old 
Testament prophets it is sometimes called Tophet, 
from the tabrets, in Hebrew toph, with which the 
cries of the victims were drowned. After the Ba- 
bylonian captivity, when the Jews had renounced 
their love of idolatry, they held Hinnom in abhor- 
rence, casting into it the carcases of dead animals 
and the bodies of malefactors ; lighting up fires in 
the valley to consume the offal. Hence Gehenna 
came to signify the place of final torment. 

HIPPOCAMPUS, the mythical sea-horse of the 
ancient classical mythology. It was believed to be 
a kind of marine deity, half horse, half fish, and em- 
ployed in the service of Poseidon of the Greeks or 
Neptunus of the Romans. 

HIPPOCENTAUR. See Cenraurs. 

HIPPOCRATIA, a festival held by the Arca- 
dians in honour of Poseidon, in course of which it 
was customary to lead horses and mules gaily ca 
parisoned in procession, It is supposed to have cor- 
responded to the CONSUALIA (which see) of the Ro- 
mans. 

HIPPOLAITIS, a surname of Athena, under 

which she was worshipped at Hippola in Laconia. 
_ HIPPONA, an ancient heathen deity worshipped 
by grooms who usually kept an image of this god- 
dess in the stables that they might invoke her to 
bless the horses. 

HIRSCHAU (CoNGREGATION OF), a class of re- 
ligious established by William, abbot of Hirschan, 
in the diocese of Spire in Germany. It was formed 
on the model of that of Clugny. (See CrunrAcen- 
SIANS.) Its founder died in 1091. The monks went 
by the name of the Hirsaugian monks. 

HISAGUS, a river-god who decided the dispute 
between Athena and Poseidon about the possession 
of Athens. 

HISTOPEDES, a name given to the EUNOMIANS 
(which see), a branch of the Arians, in the fourth cen- 
tury, because they immersed in baptism, as Epipha- 
nius relates, with the heels upwards and the head 
downwards, baptizing, however, in this singular way, 
only the upper parts of the body as far as the breast. 

HOAGNAM, a deity among the Chinese, who is 
believed to preside over the eyes. 
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HOBAL, an idol of the ancient Arabians, which, i 
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was demolished by Mohammed after he had taken 
possession of Mecca. It was surrounded with three 
hundred and sixty smaller idols, each of them pre- 
siding over one day of the lunar year. 

“HOC AGE” (Lat. Do this), a form of words so- 
lemnly pronounced by a herald, when the ancient 
Romans were about to engage in a public sacritice, 
It implied that the whole attention of the people was 
to be fixed on the sacredemployment, Do this, as it 
were, and nothing else. 

HO-CHANG, a name given in China to the priests 
of Fo or Budha. They strongly inculcate upon their 
followers the worship of Budha, the sacred books, 
and the priesthood, which are termed the three 
gems, See Gems (Tue THREE). 

HODAMO, a priest of the Pagan inhabitants of 
the island of Socotra, on the coast of Africa, who 
worshipped the moon, and had temples called Mo- 
quamos, in which that luminary was adored. The 
Hodamo was annually chosen and presented with a 
staff and a cross as the emblems of his functions. 

HODUR, a Scandinavian god, son of Odin. He 
is represented in the dda as blind, and yet so strong 
that he slew Baldur by throwing at him the twig of 
a mistletoe, which pierced him through and through. 
Referring to this murder the Edda says of Hédur, 
“Both gods and men would be very glad if they 
never had occasion to pronounce his name, for they 
will long have cause to remember the deed perpe- 
trated by his hand,” See Banpur. 

HOFFMANISTS, the followers of Daniel Hoff- 
man, professor first of logic, and afterwards of theology, 
in the university of Helmstadt in Germany. In the 
end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century he taught that the light of reason, even 
as it is set forth in the writings of the most eminent 
philosophers, such as Plato and Aristotle, is injurious 
to religion ; and, accordingly, he declared his decided 
opposition to all philosophical inquiry. This led to 
a keen controversy, in which Hoffman was joined by 
a number of ardent supporters. At length such was 
the heat and animosity manifested between the two 
parties, that the civil government found it necessary 
to interpose, and to refer the matter to arbitration, 
the result of which was, that Hoffman was called 
upon to recant, which accordingly he did, and thus 
escaped all further persecution. 

HOFFMANNITES, a new sect of a mystic and 
apocalyptic character, which arose in 1854 among 
the Pietists in Wiirtemberg. Their leader is Dr. 
Hoffmann of Ludwigsburg, son of the founder of the 
pietistie colony of Kornthal, and brother to the dis- 
tinguished court-preacher at Berlin. He is de- 
scribed by Dr. Schaff as a man of much talent, learning, 
and piety. He was elected in 1848 a member of the 
parliament of Frankfort in opposition to Dr. Strauss, 
the author of ‘The Life of Jesus.’ Dr. Hoffmann 
regards the church, in its present mixture with the 
world, as the modern Babylon hastening to destruc- 
tion, dimly foreshadowed by the revolution of 1848, 
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and he looks to the Holy Land as destined to be the 
scene of the gathering of God’s own people to await 
the second coming of Christ. His friends made pre- 
paration for an emigration to Palestine, and we 
learn, on the authority of Dr. Schatf, that they ac- 
tually applied to the Sultan for a gift of that coun- 
try, but of course without success. They formed 
ereat expectations from the Hastern war, but these 
have not as yet been realized. 

HOG (Tue SACRIFICE OF THE). The Jews were 
strictly prohibited from using the hog as food. The 
reason of this prohibition is supposed by Maimonides 
to have been the filthy feeding of the animal, and its 
wallowing in the mire; others trace it to the cir- 
cumstance that the hog is a carnivorous animal, and 
others still believe that the flesh of the hog, when 
used as food, would have produced the leprosy, to 
which the inhabitants of the East have always been 
liable. But whatever might be the cause of its pro- 
hibition as an article of food, the hog has always 
been held in special abhorrence by the Jews. They 
were not allowed so much as to open one of these 


In regard to this animal the Jews are so scrupulous, 
that they say they may not touch a hog when alive 
with one of their fingers, it being a proverbial say- 
ing among them, that ten measures of leprosy de- 
scending into the world, swine took to themselves 
nine of them, and the rest of the world one. Itisa 
curious circumstance, and one which strikingly shows 
the ignorance which prevailed among the ancient 
Pagans as to the religion of the Jews, that Plutarch, 
in his writings, introduces one Callistratus saying, that 
the Jews refrained from eating the flesh of a hog out 
of the great respect in which they held that animal, 
because, by turning the ground with his muzzle, he 
had taught men husbandry. Such an assertion is 
unworthy of a writer so intelligent an? Jenerally 
well-informed as Plutarch undoubtedly was. The 
true reason probably why the Jews accounted the 
hog an abomination was, because of its use among 
some idolatrous nations. Not only, however, did 
the Hebrews abstain from the use of hog’s flesh; 
the Egyptians, Arabians, Phoenicians, and other 
neighbouring nations also refrained from this kind of 
food. And yet from the frequency with which swine 
are seen painted on the monuments, these animals 
appear to have been reared in considerable numbers 
among the Egyptians; but for what purpose it is 
difficult even to conjecture. The Scythians would 
not sacrifice them, nor even rear them. At this day 
the Kalmuck Tartars will not feed these animals, 
though the Budhist religion does not forbid them. 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans hogs formed 
a frequent class of victims in their sacrifices, so that 
the Suovetaurilia of the Romans, and the Trittua of 
the Greeks, consisting of a pig, a sheep, and an ox, 
were not unfrequently employed on sacred occasions, 
Thus in the regular and general lustration or purifi- 
cation of the whole Roman people, which took place 
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at the end of every five years, this was the species 
of sacrifice which was ofered in the Campus Mar- 
tius, where the people assembled for the purpose. 
These, indeed, were the most common animal sacri- 
fices at Rome. They were performed in all cases of 
a lustration, and the victims were carried around the 
thing to be lustrated, whether it was a city, a peo- 
ple, or a piece of land. In the arch of Constantine at 
Rome there is still seen a representation of the Swo- 
vetaurilia, It wasa practice also among the Greeks 
and Romans to offer a hog in sacrifice to Ceres at 
the beginning of harvest, and another to Bacchus 
before they began to gather the vintage ; because the 
animal is equally hostile to the growing corn and the 
loaded vineyard. It is possible that to this practice 
there may be an allusion in Isa. lxvi. 3, “ He that kill- 
eth an oxis asif he slew a man; hethat sacrificeth a 
lamb, as if he cut off a dog’s neck; he that offereth 
an oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood; he that 
burneth incense, as if he blessed an idol. Yea, they 
have chosen their own ways, and their soul delight- 
eth in their abominations.” 

The Hindus hold the hog in as great abhorrence 
as the Jews themselves do. In his third avatar or in- 
carnation, Vishnu assumed the form of a hog. ‘The 
Mohammedans, also, who have imbibed many Jew- 
ish prejudices and customs, abhor hogs, and look up- 
on them as so unclean that they dare not touch 
them ; and should they do so, even by chance, they 
become thereby polluted. 

HOLOCAUSTS. See BurNnT-OFFERINGS. 

HOLY, that which is morally pure, set apart from 
a common to a sacred use, or devoted to God. 

HOLY ASHES. See AsHes, ASH- WEDNESDAY. 

HOLY CANDLES. See CanpLEeMAs-Day. 

HOLY-CROSS-DAY. See EXALTATION OF THE 
Cross. 

HOLY-DAYS. See Fesrivats. 

HOLY FIRE. See Fire, Fire (Hony). 

HOLY FONT. See Fonr. 

HOLY GHOST, the third Person in the blessed 
Trinity. He is also termed the Hony Spirir, and 
believed by all Trinitarian Christians to be the same 
in substance with the Father and the Son, and equal 
to them in power and glory. This was the doctrine 
of the primitive Christian church, founded on nu- 
merous passages of the Holy Scriptures. Thus we 
fird the Holy Ghost combined with the Father and 
the Son on a distinct footing of equality, or rather 
identity in the baptismal formula, Matt. xxviii, 19, 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” And again, the name Holy 
Ghost is interchanged with that of God in Acts v. 
3, 4, “ But Peter said, Ananias, why hath Satan filled 
thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost, and to keep 
back part of the price of the land? Whiles it re- 
mained, was it not thine own ? and after it was sold, 
was it not in thine own power? why hast thou con- 
ceived this thing in thine heart ? thou hast not lied 


unto men, but unto God.” Not only is the Holy 
Ghost thus termed God, but the Divine attributes 
are ascribed to him in various passages. Thus He 
is said to be omniscient, 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11. Omni- 
potent, Luke i. 35, where he is termed “ the Power 
of the Highest ;” Eternal, Heb. ix. 14. The works 
of God are ascribed also to the Holy Ghost; for 
example, creation, Gen. ii. 2; Job xxyi. 13; Ps. 
civ. 30. The Holy Ghost is joined with the Fa- 
ther and the Son in the apostolic blessing pro- 
nounced upon the Corinthian church, 2 Cor. xiii. 
14, “The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all. Amen.” He is stated also 
to be the author of all those extraordinary gifts 
which were communicated to the Church of Christ 
in the earliest period of her history, and to impart to 
the souls of men in all ages those regenerating and 
sanctifying influences which can alone fit them for 
serving God on earth, and enjoying him in heaven. 
From considerations such as these, the Holy Ghost 
is concluded to be a Divine Person, equal to the 
Father and the Son. 

In the fourth century, when the church was ayi- 
tated with the Arian controversy, various different opi- 
nions began to be expressed in regard to the nature 
and constitution of the Holy Ghost. The council 
of Nice, A.D. 325, had been silent on the subject. 
Lactantius, while he separated the Son from the 
Father after the manner of the Arians, confounded 


‘the Holy Spirit with the Son, as the Sabellians did. 


Some writers followed his éxample, while others as- 
cribed a distinct personality to the Spirit, but asserted 
that he was subordinate to both the Father and the 
Son. ''The most prominent individual, however, in 
the fourth century, who denied the divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, was the Semi-Arian Macedonius, bishop 


| of Constantinople, who is said to have reasoned 


thus: “The Holy Spirit is either begotten or not 
begotten; if the latter, we have two uncreated be- 
ings, the Father and the Spirit ; if begotten, he must 
be begotten either of the Father or of the Son; if 
of the Father, it follows that there are two Sons in 
the Trinity, and hence brothers; but if of the Son, 
we have a grandson of God.” In opposition to this 
reasoning, Gregory of Nazianzum simply remarked, 
that not the idea of generation, but that of proces- 
sion is to be applied to the Holy Spirit, according to 
John xy, 26, and that the procession of the Spirit 
is quite as incomprehensible as the generation of the 
Son. 

The rise of the Macedonian heresy occasioned con- 
siderable discussion, and at length the general council 
of Constantinople, A.D, 381, influenced chiefly by 
Gregory of Nazianzum, decided the point as to the 
nature of the Spirit, not by applying the term Ho- 
mousios, of the same substance, to the Spirit, as the 
Nicene council had done in the case of the contro- 
versy as to the nature of the Son, but simply by 
determining that he proceeded from the Father. It 
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would appear that when the Nicene-Constantinopo- 
litan ereed was formed, the most conflicting opinions 
were held by different divines, thus clearly calling 
for a definite deliverance of the church upon the 
subject. Gregory of Nazianzum gives a summary of 
the chief opinions in regard to the Holy Spirit at 
the time when the council of Constantinople was 
held: “Some of the wise men amongst us regard 
the Holy Spirit as an energy, others think that he 
is a creature, some again that he is God himself, and, 
Jastly, there are some who do not know what opinion 
to adopt, from reverence, as they say, for the Sacred 
Scriptures, because they do not teach anything de 
finite on this point. Hustathius of Sebaste belonged 
to this latter class. Eusebius of Caesarea was the 
more willing to subordinate the Spirit to both the 
Father and the Son, the more he was disposed to ad- 
mit the subordination of the Son to the Father. He 
thinks that the Spirit is the first of all rational be- 
ings, but belongs nevertheless to the Trinity. Hilary 
was satisfied that that, which searcheth the deep 
things of God, must be itself divine, though he could 
not find any passage in Scripture in which the name 
‘ God’ was given to the Holy Spirit. He also ad- 
vises us not to be perplexed by the language of 
Seripture, in which both the Father and the Son are 
sometimes called Spirit. Cyrill of Jerusalem, too, 
endeavours to cenfine himself to the use of scrip- 
tural definitions on the nature of the Holy Spirit, 


though he distinctly separates him from all created. 


beings, and regards him as an essential part of the 
Trinity.” Basil, surnamed the Great, also, at the 
same period, published a treatise expressly on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit, in which he maintained 
that the name God should be given to the Holy 
Spirit, and appealed, in support of this view, both 
to Scripture in general, and to the baptismal formula 
in particular. Without, however, laying much stress 
upon the name itself, he simply demanded that the 
Spirit, so far from being regarded as a creature, 
should be considered as inseparable from both the 
Father and the Son. 

In so far as the particular heresy of Macedonius 
was concerned, the canons of the council of Constan- 
tinople were quite satisfactory. “The relation,” 
says Hagenbach, in his ‘History of Doctrines,’ “ of 
the Spirit to the Trinity in general had been deter- 
mined, but the particular relation in which he stands 
to the Son and the Father separately, remained yet 
to be decided. Inasmuch as the formula declared, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father, without 
making any distinet mention of the Son, room was 
Jeft for doubt, whether it denied the procession of 
the Spirit from the latter, or not. On the one hand, 
the assertion that the Spirit proceeds only from the 
Father, and not from the Son, seemed to favour the 
notion, that the Son is subordinate to the Father ; 
on the other, to maintain that he proceeds from both 
the Father and the Son, would be placing the Spirit 
in a still greater dependence (viz. on two persons in- 


stead of one). Thus the desire fully to establish the 
Divinity of the Son, would easily detract from the 
Divine nature of the Spirit; the wish, on the con- 
trary, to prove the self-existence and independence 
of the Spirit, would tend to throw the importance of 
the Son into the shade. The Greek fathers, Atha- 
nasius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and 
others, asserted the procession of the Spirit from the 
Father, without distinetly denying that he also pro- 
eeeds fromthe Sen. Epiphanius, on the other hand, 
ascribed the origin of the Spirit to both the Father 
and the Son, with whom Marcellus of Ancyra agreed. 
But Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theedoret would 
not in any way admit that the Spirit owes his ex- 
istence to the Son, and defended their opinion in 
opposition to Cyrill of Alexandria, The Latin fa- 
thers, on the contrary, and Augustine in particular, 
taught the procession of the Spirit from both the 
Father and the Son. This doctrine was so firmly 
established in the West, that at the third synod of 
Toledo (A. D. 589) the clause jfilioque was added to 
the confession of faith adopted by the council of Con- 
stantinople, which afterwards led to the disruption 
between the Eastern and Western church.” 

The addition made by the Spanish church to 
the Nicene-Constantinopolitan ereed, was afterwards 
adopted by the churches of France and Germany. 
The Eastern or Greek church refused to recognize 
the change, as, in their view, unwarranted and here- 
tical (see Frnrogur), and to this day, the question 
as to the single or double procession of the Holy 
Ghost is one of the main grounds of difference be- 
tween the Greek church and the churches of the 


West. See Pxocession (DOUBLE) oF THE HoLy 
GHOST. 

HOLY HANDKERCHIEF. See HANDERCHIEF 
(Horny). 


“HOLY, HOLY, HOLY.” See CurruBicaL 
HYMN. ; 

HOLY MORTAR. See Mortar (HOLY), 

HOLY OIL. See AnomntTine Or. 

HOLY PLACE. See TABERNACLE, TEMPLE. 

HOLY OF HOLTES. See Tasernacie, Tem- 
PLE. 

HOLY ROOD DAY? a festival celebrated on the 
3d of May in commemoration of the Empress He- 
lena, the mother of Constantine, having discovered 
what was believed to be the true cross. This festi- 
val was instituted in the sixth century by Pope Gre- 
gory the Great. 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. See Brstn. 

HOLY SYNOD. See Synop (Hoty). 

HOLY TABLE. See Communrton TABLE. 

HOLY THURSDAY. See Maunpy Tuurs- 
DAY. 

HOLY WARS. See Crusapgs. : 

HOLY WATER, See Water (Hoxy). 

HOLY WEEK. See Passton WEEK. 

HOMA, a sacrifice to fire among the Hindus 
which the Brahmans alone haye the privilege of per 
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forming. It is simply a fire kindled with a kind of 
consecrated wood, inte the flames of which they cast 
a little boiled rice sprinkled with melted butter. 
This sacrifice is performed by the father of the no- 
vice at the initiation of a Brahman. When the fire 
has been consecrated, it is carried into a particular 
apartment of the house, where it is kept up day and 
night with great care, until the ceremony is ended. 
It would be considered a very inauspicious event if 
for want of attention, or by any accident, it should 
happen to go out. 

HOMAGYRIUS, a surname of Zeus among the 
ancient Greeks, under which he was worshipped at 
/AHgium, on the north-west coast of the Peloponnesus, 
where Agamemnon is said to have: assembled the 
Greek chiefs for the purpose of deliberating about 
the Trojan war. It was under this name also that 
Zeus was worshipped as patronising the Acheean 
league. 

HOMILIARIUM OF CHARLEMAGNE, a 
selection of sermons made by order of Charlemagne 
in the eighth century, in order to assist those clergy- 
men, and they were numerous at that period, who 
were unable to compose their own sermons. At an 
earlier period, there had been prepared for this pur- 
pose selections from the discourses of the Fathers, 
and which the clergy were permitted to read in their 
churches. But these selections having been greatly 
corrupted through the ignorance of the age, the 
Emperor Charles directed an improved collection to 
be made by one of his clergy, Paul Warnefrid or 
Paulus Diaconus of the abbey of Montecassino. 
Thus by means of this Homiliarium, the sermons 
preached on Sundays and festival days were collected 
and arranged, and the order of biblical texts being 
observed which had been gradually formed in the 
Roman church from the time of Gregory the Great, 
that order came more generally into use, and a 
sreater degree of uniformity in this respect was in- 
troduced. To extend the usefulness of the Homilia- 
rium, several councils ordered its translation into 
diverent languages! The example of Charlemagne 
was speedily followed, and several Homiliaria ap- 
peared in the eighth and ninth centuries, all of them, 
however, in the Latin language. Ottfrid of Weis- 
senburg appears to have been the first. who composed 
a Homiliarium in the German language. 

HOMILIES (Gr. Homiliai, discourses), the name 
given in the ancient Christian church to the Ser- 
moNS (which see), or discourses which were delivered 
on the Lord’s Day, and on festivals, for the instruc- 
tion and edification of the people. All the homilies 
which have been preserved both by the Greek and 
Latin Fathers were composed by bishops. 

HOMILIES (Book or), plain discourses drawn up 
at the Reformation, to be used in the churches in 
England “on any Sunday or holy-day when there is 
no sermon.” The first book, which appeared in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, is attributed chiefly to 
Archbishop Cranmer, aided, as is generally supposed, 


by Ridley and Latimer. The second book appeared 
in 1562 in the reign of Elizabeth. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to ascertain precisely the authors of 
the discourses in either Book, and many members ot 
the Church of England disapprove of some of the 
doctrines which they inculcate, such as the sacra- 
mental character of marriage, baptismal regeneration, 
and the real presence in the eucharist. 

BOMINICOLAG (Lat. man-worshippers), a term 
of reproach applied by the APOLLINARIANS (which 
see), and others to those who worshipped the God- 
man Christ Jesus. 

HOMMES D INTELLIGENCE (Fr. men of 
understanding), a sect which appeared in the Ne- 
therlands in the fifteenth century, headed by William 
of Hildesheim or Hildenissen, a Carmelite friar. 
They are thought by Mosheim to have been a branch 
of the BRETHREN oF THE FREE Spirit (which 
see); for they asserted that a new law of the Holy 
Spirit and spiritual liberty was about to be an- 
nounced. ‘They taught various doctrines which 
tended no doubt to prepare the way for the Reforma- 
tion. Thus they preached justification through the 
merits of Christ without the deeds of the law. They 
rejected priestly absolution, maintaining that Christ 
alone can forgive sins. They held that voluntary 
penances are not necessary to salvation, but true re- 
pentance anda change of heart. Along with the 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, they appear to have be- 
lieved that the period of the old law was the time of 
the Father, the period of the new law the time of the 
Son, and the remaining period that of the Holy 
Ghost or Hlias. 

HOMOIOUSIANS (Gr. homovos, similar, and ov- 
sia, substance or essence), a name sometimes applied 
to the high ArrANns (which see), on account of the 
opinion which they held in regard to the Person of 
the Son, maintaining that he was not of the same 
but of similar substance with the Father. 

HOMOOUSIANS (Gr. hemos, together, and ou- 
sia, substance or essence), a name given to the or- 
thodox or ATHANASIANS (which see), in the fourth 
century, because they held the Son to be of the same 
substance or consubstantial with the Father. 

HOMUNCIONITES. See PHorriians. 

HONEY. ‘The Jews were forbidden in Lev. ii. 
11, to mingle honey in any burnt-offering made by 
fire; at the same time they were commanded to 
present the first-fruits of their honey, these being 
intended for the support of the priests, and not to 
be used in sacrifices. The Jewish doctors allege 
that the honey here referred to was not that which 
is produced by bees, but a sweet syrup procured 
from ripe dates. ‘The reason why it was fordidden 
as an ingredient of the Jewish sacrifices is probably 
to be found in the circumstance that it was so used by 
the heathen. It was much employed in the prepara- 
tion of ordinary beverages, both among the Greeks 
and Romans, and it also formed an ingredient in sa- 
| crifices to many of their gods, besides constituting 
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an important part in offerings to the dead. At this 
day the Russians place near the grave a dish into 
which honey enters as an ingredient, and the Estho- 
nians a clay vessel full of honeyed drink. Herodotus 
mentions it in describing the sacrifice of an ox to the 
Egyptian goddess Ists. 

Among the early Christians, it was customary to 
give to the newly baptized a small portion of milk 
and honey, to signify, as Jerome and ‘Tertullian al- 
lege, that they were now as children adopted n’o 
God's family. From the third council of Carthage 
it appears that this milk and honey had a peculiar 
consecration distinct from the eucharist. It is said 
in the canons of that council to be offered at the 
altar on a most solemn day, and there to have its pro- 


per benediction for the mystery of infants, that is for . 


the baptized, who are considered to be new-born 
babes, in a spiritual sense. 

HONOR, a personification of Honour, which was 
worshipped at Rome, having a temple dedicated to 
him outside the Colline gate. Caius Marius built a 
temple to this deity after his victory over the Cim- 
bri and Teutones. Those who sacrificed to Honor 
required to have their heads uncovered. 

HONORINUS, the name by which Augustin de- 
scribes the Roman god Honor (see preceding article). 

HONOR CATHEDRA:, an expression used in 
Spain in the sixth century, to denote the honorary 
acknowledgment which the bishops received in their 
parochial visitations. 

WOOD, an ornamental fold that hangs down the 
back of a graduate in England to mark his degree. 
Formerly the different degrees were known in the 
universities by the colour and materials of the 
hood. By the canons of the Church of England, all 
ministers saying the public prayers, or ministering 
the sacraments, or other rites of the church, if they 
are graduates, shall wear upon their surplices at such 
times such hoods as by the orders of the universities 
are agreeable to their degrees. 

“HOPKINSIANS, or Horxrysran CALvInists, 
the followers of the Rev. Samuel Hopkins, a North 
American divine, who was pastor of the first Congre- 
gational Church at Newport, Rhode Island, about 
A.D. 1770. Being a man of a somewhat metaphy- 
sical turn of mind, he was particularly partial to the 
writings of President Edwards, but instead of follow- 
ing closely in the steps of that eminent philosophical 
theologian, Dr. Hopkins struck out in some respects 
a path of his own, and in his ‘System of Divinity,’ 
which was published at Boston, New England, a 
short time after his death, has given forth sentiments 
on the most important points of Christian doctrine, 
at variance not only with the views of Edwards, but 
of orthodox divines in general. The peculiar opi- 
nions of Hopkins, however, have found considerable 
favour with some Christians, who, though not form- 
ing a separate sect or denomination, are called from 
their leader Hopkinsians, though they themselves 
prefer to be called Hopkinsian Calvinists. 


HONOR—HOPKINSIANS. 


At the foundation of this system of theology lies 
the notion that all virtue or true holiness consists in 
disinterested benevolence, and all sin in interested 
selfishness, the latter principle being in its whole 
nature, and in every degree of it, enmity against 
God, the enthroning of the creature, and the de- 
throning of the Creator. The distinction is not 
sufficiently kept in view in the writings of Hop- 
kins between legitimate self-love and illegitimate 
selfishness. The former is an inherent part of our 
moral constitution, and its exercise is both lawful 
and necessary; the latter is the offspring of the 
fall, and in its very nature vicious and sinful. But 
the very existence of self-love as a part of our 
moral constitution, and the Divine sanction given to 
it in the command, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself,” shows plainly that disinterested benevo- 
lence cannot be of the essence of human virtue. The 
goodness which the Bible commands, in so far at least 
as regards the second table of the law, consists not 
in total self-forgetfulness or self-extinction, but in a 
beautiful equipoise of love to self and to our neigh- 
bour. Neither, in so far as the first table of the 
law is concerned, can disinterested benevolence be 
said to be of the essence of human virtue, seeing the 
whole Christian scheme revealed to us in the Word 
of God, is so constructed as to establish the great 
moral principle arising out of the whole, “ We love 
Him, because he first loved us.” The fundamental 
principle then of Hopkinsianism as a moral system is 
obviously fallacious. 

In this theological system, the distinction on which 
Edwards so much insists between natural and moral 
inability is firmly maintained, and it is clearly pointed 
out, that the inability of man to believe in Christ is 
wholly of a moral character, as Christ himself says 
to the Jews, “ Ye will not come to me that ye might. 
have life.” Unbelief, therefore, is not an infirmity, 
but a crime. In this point the Hopkinsians are cor- 
rect. But whenever their favourite notion of disin- 
terested benevolence is introduced, their views be- 
come erroneous. ‘Thus they allege that, in order to 
faith in Christ, a sinner must approve in his heart of 
the divine conduct, even though God should cast him 
off for ever. Now it is undoubtedly true that con- 
viction of sin, or a deep heartfelt consciousness of 
guilt and demerit, precedes conversion, but while 
we Judge ourselves to be righteously condemned 
sinners, we are not called upon to pronounce judg- 
ment upon the divine conduct in a hypothetical 
case. Our own sinfulness, and our own need of a 
Saviour, are at that important stage of our spiritual 
history the chief objects of our concern. The Hop- 
kinsians are thoroughly Supralapsarians in their Cal- 
vinism, for they believe that God has predestinated 
the fall and all its consequences, and that he designed 
the introduction of sin to operate for the production of 
the general good. They allege also that repentance 
is necessarily prior in point of time to the exercise 
of faith in Christ—a point which is of ltle im 
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portance, as the two graces of faith and repentance 
are so closely and intimately connected, that it is 
difficult to assert priority in regard to either the one 
or the other. But the great theological distinction 
of the Hopkinsian system is a denial of the doctrine 
of imputation, whether of Adam’s guilt on the one 
hand, or of Christ’s righteousness on the other. This 
peculiarity has been extensively embraced both in 
Britain and America, not so much from the diffusion 
of the writings of Hopkins, as from the wide circula- 
tion which Dr. Dwight’s System of Theology has 
obtained on both sides of the Atlantic—a work 
which, amid all its excellencies, is pervaded by 
this one error. Both sin and righteousness, it is 
alleged by those who deny imputation, are strictly 
personal in their nature, and cannot possibly be 
transferred from one person to another. But the 
fallacy of this objection consists in confounding two 
things which are essentially distinct, the actual and 
the /egal. It is nowhere alleged that Adam’s poster- 
ity have become actually guilty of Adam’s personal 
sin, but it is alleged that in consequence of their 
federal connection with their first father they have 
become legally, or in the eye of law chargeable with, 
or rather involved in, his guilt. In the same way it 
is nowhere alleged that the righteousness of Christ 
is actually conveyed over to believers, but it is as- 
serted that his righteousness is Jegally, or in the eye 
of law imputed to them, or put down to their ac- 
count. Imputation then is not an actual but a legal 
transference. ‘The term is strictly forensic, and the 
principle which it involves is familiarly known to us 
in the transactions of every day life. Let but a royal 
ambassador be insulted at a foreign court, and the 
whole nation whence the insult has proceeded will be 
made to suffer for it. How often do we find the 
debts of one man put down to the account of another, 
who may happen to be his surety? And the same 
principle is often seen at work in the providential 
dealings of God. Thus in a thousand instances the 
child suffers for the vices of his parent, and the wife 
for those of her husband, and even a whole people 
for the crimes of their rulers. After all, the distine- 
tion which the Hopkinsian draws is nominal rather 
than real. We are become sinners by Adam’s sin, 
not for it; we become righteous by or through 
Christ’s righteousness, but not for it. The result is 
the same on either supposition; the controversy is 
as to the mode in which the result has been pro- 
duced. 

In regard to the doctrines of grace and the divine 
decrees, the Hopkinsians are high Calvinists. They 
believe both in particular election and in reprobation ; 
they hold the total depravity of human nature; they 
contend for the special influences of the Spirit of 
God in regeneration, justification by faith alone, the 
final perseverance of the saints, and the complete 
consistency between free agency and absolute de- 
pendence on the grace of God. 

The Hopkinsian controversy is but little known 


in Britain, but in the United States of America: it 
was some years ago warm and protracted, giving rise 
to anumber of publications on both sides, marked 
by considerable ability and polemic power. 

HORAS, the goddesses of the seasons among the 
ancient Greeks, and the servants of Zeus in convey- 
ing benefits to men. Two of them were worshipped 
at Athens from a remote period, one of them, hallo, 
presiding over spring, and the other, Carpo, presiding 
over autumn. ‘They are often combined with the 
Charites. ‘They were worshipped not only at Athens, 
but also at Argos, Corinth, and Olympia. Hesiod 
makes them three in number, Haunomia, Dice, and 
Hirene, and calls them the daughters of Zeus and 
Themis, who, in accordance with their respective 
names, give to a@ commonwealth good laws, justice, 
and peace. é 

HORCUS (Gr. an oath), the personification of an 
oath among the ancient Greeks. He is mentioned 
by Hesiod as the son of Eris, and ready at all times 
to punish perjury. 

HORDICALIA, or Horpicrpra, an ancient Ro- 
man festival, celebrated on the 15th of April in 
honour of the goddess Yellus. Thirty cows with 
calf were sacrificed on the occasion, part of them in 
the temples of Jupiter. 

HORMEL, the personification of energy among the 
ancient Greeks. She had an altar dedicated to her 
at Athens. ft 

HORNS. The principal instruments of defence 
in many animals being in their horns, it often hap- 
pens that the horn is used as a symbol of power. 
Thus in the Old Testament we find such expressions 
as the Lord exalting the horn of David, and break- 
ing the horn of the ungodly. It is said, Psal. xviii. 
2, “The horn of my salvation,” that is, my Saviour 
and defence. Horns are also used in Scripture as the 
symbols of royal dignity and authority. Thus Jer. 
xlviii. 25, “The horn of Moab is cut off;” and in 
Zech. i. 18, the four horns are four great monarchies. 
“The ten horns,” says Daniel, “are ten kings.” In 
Judea, in Persia, in China, and even, according to 
Schooleraft, among the Red Indians of North Amer- 
ica, horns have been used as a symbol of power. 
The pictures and statues of the gods of heathen an- 
tiquity were often adorned with horns. The Greeks, 
Porphyry tells us, fixed the horns of a ram to the 
image of Jupiter, and those of a bull to that of Bac- 
chus. The same ornament is found according to 
Spanheim, on medals of Jupiter Ammon, Bacchus, 
Isis, and Serapis. Clemens Alexandrinus alleges 
that Alexander the Great wore horns in token of his 
divine extraction. Accordingly, he is called in the 
Koran the two-horned, as the famous era of the 
Seleucids is called the era of the two-horned. 

HOROLOGIUM, the name given to a collection 
of prayers used in the Greek church, corresponding 
nearly to the Hours of the Romish Church. 

HORSE-SACRIFICE. At a very ancient period 
this rite appears to have been practised in some coun- 
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tion, whose territories extended beyond the Araxes to 
Ae extreme parts of the Hast, are said by Herodotus 
to have sacrificed horses to the Sun, deeming it most 
proper to offer the swiftest of all animals to the 
swiftest of the gods. Larcher, in reference to this 
species of sacrifice, remarks, “This was a very an- 
cient custom; it was practised in Persia in the time 
of Cyrus, and was probably anterior to that prince. 
Horses were sacrificed to Neptune and the deities 
of the rivers, being precipitated into the sea or into 
the rivers. Sextus Pompeius threw into the sea 
horses and live oxen in honour of Neptune, whose 
son he professed to be.” Hence we find the surname 
applied to Neptune of Hippius, from the Greek word 
hippos, a horse. Among the Lacedemonians, a horse 
was sacrificed to the winds, which by their force car- 
ried the ashes of the victim to a distance. Nay, 
from its swiftness the horse is sometimes used as the 
emblem of the winds. Thus in the Scandinavian 
mythology, Sleipnir, the horse of Odin, has eight 
legs, probably to indicate the extreme rapidity of 
the winds. In the Rig-Veda, the car of the winds 
is represented as being drawn by reddish and yellow 
horses. 

But in the different systems of heathen mythology, 
both ancient and modern, horses are often introduced 
in connection with the Sun, the great king of day, 
who starts from the East, and with great rapidity 
traverses the heavens until he finds his resting place 
in the West. In Persia, white horses were conse- 
crated and sacrificed to the Sun. In Thrace, the 
man-eating horses of Diomede show that the god of 
the country was the Sun, and that they offered hin 
human victims. The Romans also sacrificed a horse 
to Mars with peculiar ceremonies. Apollo the Sun- 
god had his four-wheeled chariot drawn by swift-fly- 
ing steeds. The Greeks gave several of their gods 
cars supplied with splendid horses. The Seandina- 
vians and the Germans attributed a prophetic virtue 
to horses, especially those of Freyr, the god of day. 
The Sclavonians reared sacred horses, some of them 
white, others black. Among the ancient Romans a 
horse was sacrificed annually to Mars, in the Campus 
Martius at Rome, in the month of October. On that 
occasion the blood which dropped from the tail of 
the October horse, as it was called, was carefully 
preserved by the Vestal virgins in the temple of 
Vesta, for the purpose of being used at the Palilia 
or shepherd-festival, which was annually celebrated 
at Rome in the month of April, when the blood was 
burned along with other articles to produce a purify- 
ing smoke. 

The horse is not unfrequently mentioned in 
heathen mythology in connection with water, pro- 
bably on account of its rapidity. In the Zend- 
Avesta, the water Ardonissour, which gushes forth 
from Albordj, the sacred mountain, is represented 
under the form of a young girl with the body of a 
horse. The Rig-Veda makes the Sun which dries 


water, and in.the Zend-Avesta, Taschter the genius 
of rain fights under the figure of a horse against 
Iipeoscho the genius of dryness. 

In the Rig-Veda, are two hymns in honour of the 
horse sacrifice, called Aswamedha: “The horse,” 
says Mrs. Speir, “is a mystical horse, ‘sprung from 
the Gods, ‘fabricated from the sun,’ . The actual 
sacrifice was probably a custom belonging to the 
Hindus’ earlier home in Northern Asia, where the 
Scythians and Massagetee are known to have offered 
horses to the sun; and later, when treated as an 
emblematic ceremony, the mythical horse typitied 
the Sun, and the Sun typified the universal soul. 
The hymns describe the horse as ‘bathed and deco- 
rated with rich trappings, the variously-coloured 
goat going before him.’ ‘Three times he is led round 
the sacrificial fire; he is bound to a post and immo- 
lated by an axe, and the flesh is roasted on a spit, 
boiled, made into balls and eaten, and finally— 


‘The horse proceeds to that assembly which is most 
excellent: 
To the presence of his father and his mother (hea- 
ven and earth). 
Go horse to-day rejoicing to the Gods, that (the 
sacrifice) may yield blessings to the donor.’ 


“This ceremony was afterwards performed sym 
bolically, and is alluded to in Upanishads and Brah- 
manas (which are treatises attached to the Vedas,) 
as a ceremony of peculiar solemnity and deep signifi 
cance, and one which is supposed to procure univer- 
saldominion. In the very much later writings called 
Puranas the rite is altogether travestied: a mortal 
rajah there performs the sacrifice in order to de- 
throne the God Indra; and it is upon this version of 
the story, that Southey constructed his ‘Curse of 
Kehama,’—correctly enough, Professor Wilson ob- 
serves, according to the authorities which he followed, 
‘but the main object of the ceremony, the deposal of 
Indra from the throne of Swarga and the elevation 
of the Sacrificer after a hundred celebrations to that 
rank, are fictions of a later date, uncountenanced by 
the Veda.’” 

The horse sacrifice at this day is one of the great 
annual ceremonies of the Hindus. it is thus de- 
scribed: “The animal must be of one colour, if pos- 
sible white, of good signs, young and well formed. 
The sacriticer must touch, on an auspicious day, the 
head of the horse with clay from the Ganges, with 
sandal-wood, a pebble, rice not cleansed from the 
husk, leaves of durva grass, flowers, fruits, curds, a 
shell, a lamp, a mirror, silver and gold, repeating the 
necessary formula, Having first been bathed with 
water, in which had been immersed a ball composed 
of the bark of different trees and various kinds of 
spices, the horse is next superbly caparisoned. Then 
the god Indra is invoked by a number of prayers to 
come and preserve the horse, which is about to be 
set at liberty. After this a small piece of paper is 
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tastened on the forehead of the horse, inscribed with 
the following words: ‘TI liberate this horse, having 
devoted it to be sacrificed. Whoever has strength 
to detain it, let him detain it. I will come and de- 
liver it. They who are unable to detain it, will let 
it go, and must come to the sacrifice, bringing tri- 
bute.’ These ceremonies being concluded, the horse 
is let loose, and runs at liberty for a whole year, 
during which whole time, however, he is constantly 
followed by servants belonging to the sacriticer. The 
year being expired, he is caught and bound. A. 
proper place for the sacrifice having been selected 
and walled round with bricks, a roof-is raised on 
pillars, under which is erected an altar of earth. At 
the easiern extremity of the altar a small terrace of 
sand is raised for receiving the fire; and from the 
roof is suspended a canopy, with elegant curtains on 
all sides. On the pillars of the altar are suspended 
branches of the mango-tree, bells, garlands of flowers, 
with chémaras, or tails of the cow of Tartary. The 
sacriticer, accompanied by a number of persons en- 
gaged to officiate at the rites, then enters, while por- 
tions of the Sadma-Veda are recited. ‘Twenty-one 
posts, to one of which the horse is fastened, are then 
fixed in the earth, adorned with garlands, and having 
thirty inferior victims tied to them. These are 
purified by aspersions of holy water, and numerous 
incantations. A silver image of Garuda, with six- 
teen golden bricks, is then borne in, and the sacri- 
ficer and his wife wash the feet of the horse, aud 
caparison him anew. ‘The fire is blown with a fan 
of deer’s skin. ‘The holy water is contained in a fig- 
tree bowl. There is likewise provided an earthen 
vessel of water, with the image of a man painted on 
it, which is covered with branches, fruit, and flowers, 
and ornamented with gold, silver, pearls, and other 
gems. The horse is then slain, and his figsh, cut 
into small pieces, is cast into the fire, while the 
sacrificer and his wife sit upon the altar and receive 
the fumes. After this the other victims are slain, 
amidst the chaunting of repeated incantations. The 
gods to whom these sacrifices are offered are Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, and the ten guardian deities of the 
earth.” 

HORSES (Buessinc or). See ANTHONY’s (S7.) 
Day. 2 

HORTA, a name sometimes given to ANGEKONA 
(which see). 

HORUS, the ancient Egyptian god of the sun. He 
was the son of Osiris and isis, and the symbol under 
which he was represented was with the head of the 
sacred hawk. He is thought to have been the same 
as Aroueris. His worship extended from Egypt to 
Greece, and even to Rome, though under a some- 
what modified form. In the astronomical view of 
the Egyptian mythology, he was Osiris in the sign 
of Leo. He was identified with the Greek Apollo, 
so early as the time of Herodotus, and in some 
respects with the Egyptian god of silence, Harpo- 
erates, being born like him with his finger on Ins 


mouth, indicative of mysterious secrecy and si 
lence. 

HOSANNA, a form of blessing used by the 
Jews at the feast of tabernacles. In the course of 
that ancient festival they carried branches of palm- 
trees, olives, citrous, myrtles, and willows, singing 
all the while Hosanna, “Give salvation,” or “Save 
I beseech thee,” meaning thereby to pray for 
the coming of the Messiah. The branches which 
they carried were called Hosanna, as well as all the 
days of the feast. During the continuance of the 
feast, which in ancient times lasted for seven days, 
the Jews walked in procession round the altar with 
branches in their hands, amid the sound of trumpets, 
singing Hosanna; and on the last day of the feast, 
which was called the Great Hosanna, they marched 
round the altar seven times. Among the modern 
Jews, the feast of tabernacles is made to extend to 
nine days. The seventh day is called Hosanna 
Rabba, that is, “assist with great succour,” being a 
solemn acclamation used in the prayers of this day. 

The Christian church, both ancient and modern, 
ascribe to the word Hosanna a signification some- 
what similar to that of HALLELUJAH (which see). 
Kusebius gives the first instance on record of its use, 
where, at the death of a certain martyr, the multitude 
are said to have shouted, “ Hosanna to the Son of 
David.” The use of it is prescribed in religious 
worship in the Apostolical Constitutions, in connec- 
tion with a doxology to Christ. It occurs also in the 
liturgy of Chrysostom. By the ancients it was uni- 
formly regarded as a doxology. Jerome speaks of a 
eustom which existed in his time, and which he 
strongly condemns, that of the people singing hosan- 
nas to their bishops, as the multitudes did to our 
Saviour on his entrance into Jerusalem. The hosan- 
na used to the bishops appears to have been couched 
in these words: “Blessed be ye of the Lord, and 
blessed be your coming; hosanna in the highest.” 
In the Apostolical Constitutions, the Hosanna is 
appointed to be used after participating in the com- 
munion, and the precise form is thus recorded: 
“ Wosanna to the Son of David. Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord: blessed be the 
Lord our God who was manifestcd to us in the 
flesh.” 

HOSPITALLERS. See Kniguruoop (Ecci3- 
SIASTICAL ORDERS OF). 

HOSPITALS, houses in which the poor are gra- 
tuitously accommodated and supported. Such 
buildings were often erected in connection with 
Christian churches in ancient times; and it became 
an express regulation that a fourth part of the reve- 
nues of the church should be set apart for the poor 
and sick. Priests and deacons often had the man- 
agement of the hospitals, being responsible to the 
bishop for the right management of their trust. 

HOSPITIUM, a place sometimes attached to 
monasteries in former times, with the view of afford- 
ing temporary relief to travellers, and in which 
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HOSSEIN, 


a certain number of the poor were relieved by a 
daily alms. It was also called a awenodochium. 

HOSSEIN, the second son of Ali and Fatima, 
and the third of the Twelve Imdms. He had been 
born prematurely, which some of his followers ac- 
counted a miracle. He endeavoured to dissuade his 
brother Hassan (which see) from resigning the 
Caliphate in favour of Modwiyah, but on finding his 
remonstrances unavailing, he was one of the first to 
declare submission to the new Caliph, not only at- 
tending at the court to pay homage, but actually 
serving in the Caliph’s army when the Saracens first 
attacked Constantinople. On the death of Moawi- 
yah, A.D. 679, his son Yezid succeeded, but Hossein 
was persuaded to contest the Caliphate with him, be- 
ing deceived by the promise of powerful support from 
the professed adherents of the house of Ali. Over- 
powered by numbers, and deserted by many of his 
followers, he was in imminent danger of falling into 
the hands of his enemy: “That night,” says Dr. 
Taylor, “Hossein slept soundly, using for a pillow 
the pommel of his sword. During his sleep, he 
dreamed that Mohamnied appeared to him, and pre- 
dicted that they should meet the next day in Paradise. 
When morning dawned, he related the dream to his 
sister Zeinab, who had accompanied him on his fatal 
expedition. She burst into a passion of tears, and 
exclaimed, ‘Alas! alas! Woe worth the day! What 
a destiny is ours! My father is dead! My mother is 
dead! My brother Hassan is dead! and the measure 
of our calamities is not yet full.’ Hossein tried to 
console her; ‘Why should you weep?’ he said; 
‘Did we not come on earth to die? My father was 
more worthy than I—my mother was more worthy 
than I—my brother was more worthy thanI. They 
are all dead! Why should not we be ready to follow 
their example?’ He then strictly enjoined his fa- 
mily to make no lamentation for his approaching 
martyrdom ; telling them that a patient submission 
to the Divine decrees was the conduct most pleasing 
to God and his prophet. 

“When morning appeared, Hossein, having washed 
and perfumed himself, as if preparing for a banquet, 
mounted his steed, and addressed his followers in 
terms of endearing affection that drew tears from the 
eyes of the gallant warriors. Then opening the 
Kordn, he read the following verse; ‘O God! be 
thou my refuge in suffering, and my hope in afflic- 
tion.’ But the soldiers of Yezid were reluctant to 
assail the favourite grandson of the prophet; they 
demanded of their generals to allow him to draw 
water from the Huphrates, a permission which would 
not have been refused to beasts and infidels. ‘ Let 
us be cautious they exclaimed, ‘ of raising our hands 
against him who was carried in the arms of God’s 
apostle; it would be, in fact, to fight against God 
himself,’ So strong were their feelings, that thirty 
cayaliers deserted to Hossein, resolved to share with 
him the glories of martyrdom. 

“But Yezid’s generals shared not in these senti- 


ments, they affected to regard Hossein as an enemy 
of Islim; they forced their soldiers forward with 
blows, and exclaimed, ‘ War to those who abandon 
the true religion, and separate themselves from the 
council of the faithful.’ Hossein replied, ‘It is you 
who haye abandoned the true religion, it is you 
who have severed yourselves from the assembly of 
the faithful, Ah! when your souls shall be sepa- 
rated from your bodies, you will learn, too late, 
which party has incurred the penalty of eternal con- 
deimnation.’ Notwithstanding their vast superiority, 
the Khaliph’s forces hesitated to engage men deter- 
mined on death; they poured in their arrows from a 
distance, and soon dismounted the little troop of 
Hossein’s cavalry. 

“ When the hour of noon arrived, Hossein solicited 
a suspension of arms during the time appointed for 
the meridian prayer. This trifling boon was con- 
ceded with difficulty; the generals of Yezid asking, 
‘How a wretch like him could venture to address 
the Deity?’ and adding the vilest reproaches, to 
which Hossein made no reply. he Persian tradi- 
tions relate a fabulous circumstance, designed to 
exalt the character of Hossein, though -fiction itself 
caunot increase the deep interest of his history. 
They tell us, that whilst he was upon his knees, the 
king of the Genii appeared to him, and offered, for 
the sake of his father Ali, to disperse his enemies in 
a moment. ‘No,’ replied the generous Hossein, 
‘what use is there in fighting any longer? I am but 
a guest of one breath in this transitory world; my 
relatives and companions are all gone, and what will 
it profit me to remain behind; I long for nothing, 
now, save my martyrdom; therefore, depart thou, 
and may the Lord recompense and bless thee.’ The 
Ginn was so deeply affected by the reply, that his 
soul exhibited human weakness, and he departed 
weeping and lamenting. 

“When the hour of prayer was passed, the com- 
bat was renewed; Hossein soon found himself alone; 
one of his sons, six of his brethren, and several of 
his nephews, lay dead around him; the rest of his 
followers were either killed or grievously wounded. 
Hitherto he had escaped unhurt, for every one 
dreaded to raise a hand against the grandson of Mo- 
hammed; at length a soldier, more daring than the 
rest, gave him a severe wound in the head; faint 
with the loss of blood, he staggered to the door of his 
tent, and with a burst of parental affection, which at 
such amoment must haye been mingled with unspeak- 
able bitterness, took up his infant child and began to 
caress it. Whilst the babe was lisping out an in- 
quiry as to the cause of his father’s emotion, it was 
struck dead by an arrow in Hossein’s arms. When 
the blood of the innocent bubbling over his bosom, 
disclosed this new calamity, Hossein cast the body 
towards heaven, exclaiming, ‘O Lord! if thou re- 
fusest us thy succour, at least spare those who haye 
not yet sinned, and turn thy wrath upon the heads of 
the guilty.’ 
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“Parched by a burning thirst, Hossein made a 
desperate effort to reach the Euphrates; bat when he 
stooped to drink, he was struck by an arrow in the 
mouth, and at the same moment one of his nephews, 
who came to embrace him for the last time, had his 
hand cut off by the blow of a sabre. HLlossein, now 
the sole survivor of his party, threw himself into the 
midst of the enemy, and fell beneath a thousand 
weapons. The officers of Yezid barbarously mangled 
the corpse of the unfortunate prince; they cut off 
his head, and sent it to the Khaliph.” 

A splendid mosque was erected over the place 
where Hossein’s body was buried; and the place, 
which is named Mesched Hosein, that is, “the place 
of Hossein’s martyrdom,” is a favourite resort of 
pilgrims to this day. The Schiites believe that the 
martyr’s head, after having wrought several miracles, 
left Egypt, and joined itself to his body at Kerbela, 
and one of the days of the Mohurrum is dedicated 
to the commemoration of this event. ‘There is a 
curious tradition in reference to Hossein’s head, 
which may be related: ‘‘When Hossein’s head was 
sent to be presented to Yezid, the escort that guarded 
it, halting for the night in the city of Mosul, placed 
it in a box, which they locked up in’a temple. One 
of the sentinels, in the midst of the night, looking 
through a chink in one of the doors, saw aman of 
immense stature, with a white and venerable beard, 
take Hossein’s head out of the box, kiss it affection- 
ately, and weep over it. Soon after, a crowd of 
venerable sages arrived, each of whom kirsed the 
pallid lips afd wept bitterly. Fearing that these 
people might convey the head away, he unlocked 
the door and entered. Immediately, one of the 
number came up, gave him a violent slap on the 
face, and said, ‘The prophets have come to pay a 
morning-visit to the head of the martyr. Whither 
dost thou venture so disrespectfully?’—The blow 
left a black mark on his cheek. In the morning he 
related the circumstances to the commander of the 
escort, and showed his cheek, on which the impres- 
sion of the hand and fingers was plainly percep- 
tible.” 

Hossein, like his father Ali, is said to have been 
remarkable for his piety, and his biographers actually 
affirm that he paid his adorations to the Most High 
a thousand times every day. 

HOSSEIN’S MARTYRDOM (ANNIVERSARY 
oF), a religious solemnity observed both in Persia 
and India with extraordinary splendour. It lasts 
for ten days, during which the Schiites keep up con- 
tinual mourning for the martyr’s fate, giving them- 
selves up to sighs and groans, fastings and tears. 
They abstain from shaving their heads, from bath- 
ing, and even from changing their clothes. The 
observances consist of a series of representations of 
the successive scenes in the life of Hossein, from 
the date of his flight from Medina, onward to his 
martyrdom on the plains of Kerbela; and the exhi- 
bition of each day is preceded by the reading in a 


plaintive and pathetic tone a portion of the history 
of Hossein, The mosques are hung with black, and 
the pulpits are also covered with cloth of the same 
colour, Parts of the history recited are in verse, 
and chanted in most doleful strains. The audience 
is soon wrought up to a high pitch of grief, waving 
their bodies to and fro, and smiting their breasts, ex- 
claiming, “O Hossein!” “Alas, Hossein!” Wan- 
dering minstrels go about the streets every day dur- 
ing the solemnity, carrying pictures relating to the 
martyr’s history, and crowds of men, follow in 
their train, some representing the soldiers of Hossein 
and others his enemies. The two opposing parties 
often come into collision, and mock fights ensue 
which are occasionally attended with serious conse- 
quences. ‘The events of the last or tenth day, com- 
prise the circumstances of Hossein’s murder, which 
are acted in the presence of the King of Persia, in 
the great square of Ispahan. “I have been pre- 
sent,” says Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, in her description 
of Mohammedanism in India, “ when the effect pro- 
duced by the superior oratory and gestures of a 
Maulvee reading the history of the house of Ali has 
almost terrified me; the profound grief evinced in 
his tears and groans, being piercing and apparently 
sincere. Ihave even witnessed blood issuing from 
the breasts of sturdy men, who beat themselves 
simultaneously as they ejaculated the names ‘ Has- 
san!’ Hossein!’ for ten minutes, and occasionally 
for a longer period in that part of the service called 
Mortem.” Mr. Morier, in his Travels in Persia, 
gives the following account of what he witnessed 
on the eighth night of the Mohwrum: “On entering 
the room, we found a large assembly of Persians, 
clad in’ dark-coloured clothes, which, accompanied 
with their black caps, black beards, and their dismal 
faces, looked really as if they were ‘afflicting their 
souls.’ We observed that ‘no man did put on him 
his ornaments,’ Exod. xxxili. 4. They wore neither 
their daggers nor any other part of their dress which 
they regard as ornamental. A mollah of high con- 
sideration sat next to the grand vizier, and kept him 
in serious conversation, while the remaining part of the 
company communicated with each other in whispers. 
After we had been seated some time, the windows of 
the room in which we were seated were thrown open, 
and we then discovered a priest, placed on a high 
chair, under the covering of a tent, swrounded by a 
crowd of the populace, the whole place being lighted 
up with candles. He commenced with an exordium, 
in which he reminded them of the great value of 
each tear shed for the sake of the Imaum Hossein, 
which would be an atonement for a past life of 
wickedness; and also informed them, with much so- 
lemnity, that ‘whatsoever soul it be that shall not be 
afflicted in that same day, he shall be cut off from 
among the people,’ Ley. xxiii. 29. He then began 
to read from a book, with a sort of nasal chant, that 
part of the tragic Iistory of Hossein appointed for 
the day, which soon produced its effect upon his au- 
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dience, for he had scarcely turned over three leaves, 
before the grand vizier began shaking his head to 
and fro, and uttering in a most piteous voice, the 
usual Persian exclamation of grief, ‘Wahi! wahi! 
waht!’ both of which acts were followed, in a more 
or less violent manner, by the rest of the audience. 

“The chanting of the priest lasted nearly an hour, 
and some parts of the story were indeed pathetic, 
and well calculated to rouse the feelings of a super- 
stitious and lively people. In one part of it all the 
people stood up; and I observed that the grand 
vizier turned himself towards the wall, with his hand 
extended before him, and prayed. After the priest 
had finished, a company of actors appeared, some 
dressed as women, who chanted forth their parts 
from slips of paper, in a sort of recitative, that was 
not unpleasing even to our ears, In the very tragt- 
eal parts most of the audience appeared to weep very 
unafectedly; and as T sat near the grand vizier and 
his neighbour the priest, I was witness to many real 
tears that fell from them. In some of these mourn- 
fal assemblies, it is the custom for a priest to go 
about to each person, in the height of his grief, with 
a piece of cotton in his hand, with which he care- 
fully collects the falling tears, and then squeezes it 
into a bottle, preserving them with the greatest cau- 
tion. This practice illustrates that passage in Psalm 
Jvi. 8, ‘Put thou my tears into thy bottle.’ Some 
Persians believe that in the agony of death, when all 
medicines have failed, a drop of the tears so collect- 
ed, put into the mouth of a dying man, has been 
known to revive him. It is for this use they are 
collected.” 

HOST, a term applied by Romanists to the eu- 
charistic wafer after it has been consecrated by the 
priest. The word is evidently derived from the La- 
tin word hostia, a sacrificial victim, under the idea 
that the Mass (which see), is a sacrifice in which 
the real body, soul, and divinity of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is offered up to God. The host is composed 
of meal and water, which is baked into small circular 
cakes like wafers. See Breap (HUCHARISTIC). 
Tt is offered daily in the mass, as a sacrifice for 
the sins of mankind. The consecrated wafer or 
host is kept in a small tabernacle called Crsortum 
(which see), or Pyx. The practice which is followed 
in the Greek and Roman churches of elevating the 
host immediately after consecration, does not appear 
to have existed before the eighth century. Ger- 
manus, bishop of Constantinople, who lived about 
A, D. 715, is the first writer who refers to it in con- 
connection with the Greek church; and assigning a 
reason for the custom, he says it was to represent 
our Saviour’s elevation upon the cross, and his dy- 
ing there, together with his rising from the dead. 
In the Latin church there is a perfect silence ob- 
served by all the older ritualists in regard to it until 
the eleventh century, when it is mentioned by Ivo 
Carnotensis and Hugo de Sancto Victore, who as- 
sion the same reason for it as that which is alleged 


by Germanus, but make not the slightest allusion 
to the practice of adoration of the host. (See next 
article). 

HOST (AporaTIon oF THE). The worship of 
the host or consecrated sacramental wafer, was the 
natural result of the adoption of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. From the Roman canon law, we 
learn that Pope Tlonorius, who suceeeded Inno- 
cent III., in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
ordered that the priests, at a certain part of the mass 
service, should elevate the consecrated wafer, and at 
the same instant the people should prostrate them- 
selves before it in worship. In A.D. 1264, the fes- 
tival of Corpus Curisti (which see), which is still 
observed with so much pomp, was established by 
Pope Urban IV. On that occasion the host is 
carried in solemn procession through the streets, 
every individual, as it passes him, bowing the knee 
in token of adoration. In all Roman Catholic coun- 
tries the practice of kneeling to the host is univer- 
sal. In Spain, when a priest carries the consecrated 
wafer to a dying man, a person with a small bell ac- 
companies him. At the sound of the bell all who 
hear it ave obliged to fall on their knees, and to re- 
main in that posture till they hear it no longer. The 
first writer who mentions the elevation of the host 
in connection with its adoration, is Gulielmus Du- 
rantus, who wrote about the year 1386. Some Ro- 
mish writers have endeavoured to claim for the 
practice of adoring the host an almost apostolic 
origin. In support of this claim they refer to the 


| Sursum Corda, or invitation to lift up the heart, ot 


early times, as an admonition to worship the conse- 
crated bread, whereas it was an exhortation to lift 
their souls from earth to heaven, setting their whole 
affections upon Divine and heavenly things. 

If the adoration of the host was indeed a practice of 
the early Christian church, it is surely most unaccount- 
able that not the remotest allusion is made to it by the 
Fathers of the church, whether Greek or Latin; and 
equally strange is it that amid all the objections and 
calumnies urged by the heathens against the Chris- 
tians, they never object to them the worship of bread 
and wine, which they assuredly would have done if 
it had been in their power. Bingham, in his ‘ Chris- 
tian Antiquities,’ gives an admirable summary. of the 
arguments urged against the adoration of the host, 
which we cannot do better than quote: “ As, 1. 
From the silence of all ancient writers about it. 2. 
From their using no elevation of the host for wor- 
ship for many ages. 3. The ancients knew nothing of 
ringing a bell, to give notice of the time of adoration 
to the people. 4. There ave no histories of beasts 
miraculously worshipping the eucharist, which sort 
of fictions are so common in later ages. 5. The an- 
cients never carried the eucharist to the sick or 
absent with any pomp or signs of worship; never 
exposed it to public view in times of solemn rejoicing 
or sorrow ; never adored or invoked its assistance 
in distress, or upon any great undertaking: which 
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are now such common practices in the Roman 
church. 6, The ancients never enjoined persons 
newly baptized and penitents to fall down before 
the eucharist and worship it, as is now commonly 
done in the Roman church. 7. The ancients never 
allowed non-communicants to stay and worship the 
eucharist, as the practice now is; which yet had 
been very proper, had they believed the eucharist to 
be their God. But they used it only for communion, 
not for adoration. 8. The ancients never used to 


earry the eucharist publicly in processions, to be | 


adored by all the people; which is a novel practice 
in the judgment of Krantzius and Cassander. 9. 
The ancients lighted no lamps nor candles by day to 


the eucharist, nor burned incense before it, as is | 


now the practice. 10. They made no little images 
of the eucharist, to be kissed and worshipped as the 
images of Christ. 11. They had no peculiar festi- 
val appropriated to its more solemn worship. ‘This 
is of no longer date than Pope Urban IV., who first 
instituted it, anno 1264, and it is peculiar only to 
the Roman church. 12. The ancient liturgies have 
no forms of prayers, doxologies, or praises to the 
eucharist, as are in the Roman Missal. 13. The 
adoration of the eucharist was never objected by the 
heathens to the primitive Christians ; nor were they 
reproached as the Romanists have been since, as 
eaters of their God. Itisanoted saying of Averroes. 
Since Christians eat what they worship, let my soul 
rather have her portion among the philosophers. 
This learned philosopher lived about the year 1150, 
when the host worship began to be practised, which 
gave him this prejudice to the Christian religion. 14, 
The Christians objected such things to the heathens, 
as they never would have objected, had they them- 
selves worshipped the host; as that it was an im- 
pious thing to eat what they worshipped, and wor- 
ship what they eat and sacrificed. Which objections 
might easily have been retorted upon them. 15. 
The Christians were accused by the heathens of 
eating infants’ blood in their solemn mysteries, but 
never any mention is made of eating the blood of 
Christ, either in the objection’ or answer to it. The 
ground of the story arose from the practice of the 
Carpocratians and other heretics, and not from the 
Christians eating the blood of Christ. 16. Lastly, 
the Christians never urged the adoration of the eu- 
chavist in their disputes with the Hbionites and 
Docete, which yet would have been very proper to 
confute their errors, who denied the reality of the 
flesh of Christ.” 

These arguments are drawn by Bingham from the 
able and learned treatise of Daillé on the object of 
religious worship against the Latins, and they are 
sufficient to show, that although respect was un- 
doubtedly shown by the early Christian church to 
the sacramental elements, the practice of host-wor- 
ship was totally unknown. 

HOST OF HEAVEN (Worsnip OF THE). 
TSABIANS. 


See 


MOSTIA, an animal among the ancient Romans, 
which was destined for sacrifice to the gods. In 
early times it seems to have been the custom to burn 
the whole victim upon the altars of the gods. In 
later times this was done in the case of sacrifices to 
the infernal gods. So far back as the time of Homer, 
however, only the legs and part of the intestines 
were consumed by fire, while the rest of the animal 
was eaten. It was the smoke ascending from the 
sacrifice which was considered to be chiefly pleasing 
to the gods, and, accordingly, it was imagined that 
the more numerous the animals consumed upon the 
altar, so much the more plentiful the smoke, and, 
therefore, so much the more acceptable the sacrifice. 
Hence a hecatomb, or a hundred bills, sometimes 
smoked upon the altars at onee. The hostie or vie- 
tims were generally animals of the domestic kind, such 
as bulls, cows, sheep, rams, lambs, goats, pigs, dogs, 
and horses. The beast to be sacrificed, if it was of 
the larger sort, used to be marked on the horns with 
gold; if of the smaller sort, it was crowned with the 
leaves of that tree which the deity was thought most 
to delight in for whom the sacrifice was designed. 
And besides these they wore the infule and vitte, a 
sort of white fillets, about their heads. The ani- 
mal selected for sacrifice required to be free from all 
blemishes and diseases. Having been decorated for 
the solernn occasion, it was led to the place of saeri- 
fice, preceded by the officiating priest clothed in a 
white robe, white being a colour particularly pleas- 
ing to the gods. A libation of wine was then poured 
upon the altar, and a solemn invocation addressed to 
the deity. After this the victim was usually slain, 
though sometimes it was previously consecrated by 
throwing some sort of corn and frankincense together 
with the mola, that is bran or meal mixed with salt, 
upon the head of the beast. This was technically 
called immolatio. Before the animal was killed, a 
bunch of hair was cut from its forehead and thrown 
into the fire as first-fruits. Wine was then poured 
between its horns, and if it was to the gods above, 
its head was drawn upwards, but if to the gods be- 
low, downwards; after which it was slain, and laid 
upon the altar to be consumed. While burning, 
wine and incense were poured upon it, and prayers 
and music accompanied the solemnity. Among the 
Greeks the victims were usually killed by the priests, 
but among the Romans by a person called Popa, who 
struck the animal with a hammer before using the 
knife. The better parts of the intestines were 
strewed with barley-meal, wine, and incense, and were 
burnt upon the altar; but if the sacrifice was made 
to the gods of the rivers or of the sea, these parts 
were not burnt, but thrown into the sea. See Sa- 
ORIFICE. 

HOSTILINA, a female deity worshipped among 
the ancient Romans when the ground shot forth new 
ears of corn. 

HOTRI, in the system of Hinduism, one who in 
vokes the gods, or calls them to sacrifice. 
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HOTTENTOTS (Reicion or THE). The Hot- 
tentots comprise a number of connected tribes in 
South Africa, the Corannas, the Namaquas, and the 
Bushmen, formerly inhabiting the territory which is 
now embraced in the English colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Mr. Moffat describes them as “not 
swarthy or black, but rather of a sallow colour, and, 
in some cases, so light that a tinge of red in the 
cheek is perceptible, especially among the Bush- 
men. They are generally smaller in stature than 
their neighbours of the interior; their visage and 
form very distinct, and in general the top of the 
head broad and flat ; their faces tapering to the chin, 
with high cheek bones, flat noses, and large lips.” 
They resemble none of the Kafir tribes, and are 
equally distinct from the Negro race. Mr. Moflat 
concurs with Mr. Barrow in supposing, that they re- 
semble the Chinese more than any other people. 
Gibbon alleged them to be “the connecting link 
between the rational and irrational creation.” This 
remark, however, applies rather to the Bushmen who 
inhabit the deserts and mountain fastnesses of the 
interior than to the Corannas and Namaquas who are 
the unmixed Hottentots. The language of the latter 
tribes is characterized by a peculiar click, which it is 
exceedingly difficult for any European to imitate. 
Dr. Philip, in his Researches in South Africa, gives a 
very favourable view of the native character of the 
Hottentot tribes, alleging that when the Portuguese 
first visited the Cape of Good Hope, they found 
them rich in cattle, living comfortably, and so dis- 
tinguished for their morality and good conduct, that 
they received the appellation of “The good men.” 
Mr. Barrow says, that Hottentots are capable of 
strong attachments, are grateful for kindness shown, 
and honest and truthful. The present number of 
Hottentots, including all the tribes, is estimated at 
150,000, 

It, is difficult to give any satisfactory account of the 
religion of the Hottentots. Dr. Philip, who passed 
many years as a missionary in the Cape Colony, says 
of them, “I have never been able to discover from my 
intercourse with the natives, or from any other source, 
that this nation had eyer attained any distinct notion 
of a Supreme Being, or that an idea of a future state 
had at any period prevailed among them.” The 
Hottentot word Uti’ko seems to be the name which 
denotes the Supreme Being, and, accordingly, it is 
used among the frontier or Kafir tribes to denote the 
Christian’s God. The Namaquas use the term 
Tsur’ kuap, or as some tribes pronounce it, Ute'kuap ; 
the Ut’ko of the Hottentots is articulated with the 
click peculiar to that language. “In my journey,” 
says Mr. Moffat, in his ‘ Missionary Labours and 
Scenes in South Africa, “to the back parts of Great 
Namaqualand, I met with an aged sorcerer, or doc- 
tor, who stated that he had always understood that 
T'sui’kuap was a notable warrior, of great physical 
strength ; that, in a desperate struggle with another 
chieftain, he received a wound in the knee, but hav- 


ing vanquished his enemy, his name was lost in the 
mighty combat, which rendered the nation indepen- 
dent; for no one could conquer the Tsui’kuap 
(wounded knee.) When I referred to the import of 
the word, one who inflicts pain, or a sore knee, 
manifesting my surprise that they should give such 
a name to the Creator and Benefactor, he replied in 
a way that induced a belief that he applied the 
term to what we should call the devil, or to death 
itself, adding, that he thought ‘death, or the power 
causing death, was very sore indeed.’ To him, as 
to many others, this Tsu’kuap was an object neither 
of reverence nor love. During tremendous thun- 
der-storms, which prevail in that climate, and which 
it might be supposed would speak to the mind of 
man with an awful voice, I have known the natives 
of Namaqualand shoot their poisoned arrows at the 
lightning, in order to arrest the destructive fluid. 
May not the Tsui’kuap of these people be like the 
Thianga of the Kafirs, an ancient hero; or represent 
some power, which they superstitiously dread, from 
its causing death or pain?” 

The Rev. Mr. Henry Tindall, who spent several 
years in Great Namaqualand, thus states his impres- 
sions of the religion of the Namaqua branch of the 
Hottentot family : “ As to religion, their minds ap- 
pear to have been almost a blank. They do not 
seem, before they became acquainted with the first 
principles of Christianity, to have been in the habit 
of observing any rites or ceremonies of a religious 
character, or to have had any idea of responsibility 
to a higher Being. The fact that their language 
contains appellations for God, spirits, and also for 
the wicked one, seems to indicate that they were not 
totally ignorant of those subjects, though there is 
nothing more in the terms of the language, or in their 
ceremonial observances and superstitions that affords 
evidence of anything beyond a crude notion of a 
spiritual world. I believe that the superstitious tales 
which have been gleaned from them by travellers, 
and advanced as religious records, are regarded by 
the natives themselves in the light of fables, which 
are either narrated for amusement, or intended to 
illustrate the habits and characteristics of wild ani- 
mals. ; 

“They have much more confidence in witchcraft 
than in religion. Almost all disease or calamity, and 
sudden death in particular, is attributed to some ene- 
my who is supposed to hold the fatal charm. The 
practice of medicine is almost exclusively confined 
to the witch doctor, and though his efforts often re- 
sult in a signal failure, yet occasional success, attri- 
butable to the simple remedies which he employs, or 
the recovery of patients under his treatment in the 
course of nature, confirms them in their belief of the 
accusations which he makes, and the power that he 
arrogates. The doctor generally practises some 


sleight of hand, and pretends to extract pieces of 
sticks, sheep’s bones, and other substances from the 
As a antive council will sel- 


limbs of his patients. 
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dom meet without breathing destruction to some 
well-fed beeves, so the witch doctor never carries on 
his operations without sacrificing the best of his 
patient’s flock to his art, or rather to his appetite, 
and besides this, demands exorbitant pay.” 

The same intelligent writer, speaking of the Bushmen 
scattered up and down the interior, remarks, “ They 
are almost entire strangers to religious knowledge or 
sentiment. Their ideas of a Supreme Being and of 
a spiritual world are extremely vague, and supersti- 
tion has little hold upon them. Many of them wear 
pieces of wood or bone dangling from their necks, 
which they regard as charms to avert’ the influence 
of witchcraft ; it is also. customary for them when 
going to hunt to cast a stone on a heap which has 
been raised over the grave of some departed friend, 
by successive offerings, in order to insure success ; 
but this custom appears to be confined to those who 
have had most intercourse with their Namaqua neigh- 
bours. If unsuecessful they become petulant, and on 
their next expedition will pass the spot without 
taking any notice of it ; of course, they still have ill 
luck, which they attribute to the insult which they 
have offered to their god; they generally become 
penitent, return home, and after having spent a sleep- 
less night, rise early on the following morning, hasten 
to the place of offering, and atone for the past by 
casting another stone on the heap. A Bushman 
was once asked by a missionary if he knew there 
was a God, and if he had any idea where He was. 
He replied that he had heard that there was such a 
Being, and that the missionary was the most likely 
person he had eyer seen to be He.” 

It has long been alleged that one peculiarity of the 
religion of the Hottentots was, that they worshipped 
an insect which has received the name of the “ Pray- 
ing Mantis,” fror the erect position and motion it as- 
sumes when alarmed. Considerable doubt, however, 
is now entertained as to the truth of this allegation. 
That there is a diminutive species of insect which goes 
in the colony by the name of the “ Hottentot’s god,” 
is admitted on all hands; but the missionaries who 
have been long resident in South Africa, entertain 
very serious doubts whether such worship was ever 
known among the Hottentots, and they state that 
the fullest information which they have been able to 
obtain upon the subject amounts to nothing more 
than that the insect in question was viewed with such 
superstitious feelings that they accounted it a criine 
to kill it, and believed that if by any accident they 
should happen to do so, they would be unfortunate 
during the rest of their lives. All this, even admit- 
ting it to be well-founded, does not substantiate the 
charge of insect-worship. But though not perhaps 
chargeable with the gross idolatry of worshipping 
the “ Praying Mantis,” their whole religion, if reli- 
gion it can be called, consists of sorcery, superstition, 
and witchcraft. 

Missions have been established for many years 
among the Hottentot as well as the other tribes of 

II. 


Southern Africa, and it is remarkable, in conse- 
quence of the progress of Christianity and the in- 
fluence of the civilization of the English and Dutch 
colonists, what a complete change has been effected, 
both in the physical and moral condition of the 
Hottentots. They have lost many of their former 
characteristics, and are becoming rapidly amalga- 
mated with the colonists among whom they live. 
This remark, at the same time, is limited to those 
Hottentots who are resident within the colony, the 
more distant tribes being still the victims of the 
most degrading superstition. 

HOUAMES, a set of vagrant Mohammedans in 
Arabia, who dwell in tents. They have a law by 
which they are commanded to perform their cere- 
monies and prayers under a pavilion. They are held 
in great contempt and abhorrence for their wicked 
and immoral conduct. 

HOUR. This division of time, according to He- 
rodotus, originated with the Chaldeans, from whom 
probably it passed to the Jews. ‘The first mention 
of hours in the Scriptures occurs in Dan. iii. 6. 
The Jews reckoned the hours of the civil day from 
six in the morning till six in the evening. The morn- 
ing sacrifice was offered at the third hour, that is, at 
nine o’clock of our time, and the evening sacrifice 
at the ninth hour, that is, at three o’clock of our 
time. The evening watches. lasted each of them 
three hours, the first reaching from six till nine, the 
second from nine till twelve, the third from twelve 
till three, and the fourth from three till six, when 
the day commenced. At an after period the natural 
day was divided into twelve portions or hours, which 
varied in their length with the season, being longer 
in summer and shorter in winter. 

The division of the day into hours has been adopted. 
by almost all nations. One case, however, may be- 
mentioned in which the hours differ in length from 
those of other countries. We refer to the Japanese, 
whose division of time is of a peculiar kind. ‘The day, 
we learn from Siebold, “ extending from the begin- 
ning of morning twilight to the end of evening twi- 
light, is divided into six hours, and the night, from 
the beginning to the end of darkness, into six other 
hours. Of course the length of these hours is con- 


| stantly varying, Their names (according to Titsingh) 


are as follows: Kokonots, noon and midnight ; Yaats, 
about our two o’clock; Nanats, from four to five; 
Moutsdouki, end of the evening and commencement 
of morning twilight; Ztsows, eight to nine; Yoots, 
about ten; and then Kokonots again. ach of these 
hours is also subdivided into four parts, thus: Koko- 
nots, noon or midnight ; Kokonots-fan, quarter past ; 
Kokonots-fan-souki, half-past; Kokonots-fan-souki- 
maye, three-quarters past; Yaats, commencement of 
second hour; Yaats-fan, &c., and so through all the 
hours. 

“The hours are struck on bells, Kokonots being 
indicated by nine strokes, preceded (as is the case 
also with all the hours) by three warning strokes, to 
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call attention, and to indicate that the hour is to be 
struck, and followed, after a pause of about a minute 
and a-half, by the strokes for the hour, between 
which there is an interval of about fifteen seconds— 
the last, however, following its predecessor still more 
rapidly, to indicate that the hour is struck.  Yaats is 
indicated by eight strokes, Nanats by seven, Mouts- 
douki by six, Itsous by five, and Yoots by four. Much 
speculation has been resorted to by the Japanese to 
explain why they do not employ, to indicate hours, 
one, two, and three strokes. The obvious answer 
seems to be, that while three strokes have been ap- 
propriated as a forewarning, their method of indicat- 
ing that the striking is finished would not be availa- 
ble, if one and two strokes designated the first and 
second hours.” See Day. 

HOURS (CanonicaL). See CANonicaL Hours. 

HOUSE OF EXPOSITION. Sce Beru-Ham- 
MIDRAS. 

HOUSE OF JUDGMENT. See Betu-Din. 

HOUSE OF READING. See Beru-HAmmt- 
KRA. 

HOUSE OF THE LIVING. See Bern-Harm. 

HOUSEL, the term which, in the Saxon language, 
denotes the Lord’s Supper. 

HRIMFAXI, the horse in the ancient Scandina- 
vian mythology, on which Night rides, and which 
every morning, as he ends his course, bedews the 
earth with the foam which falls from his bit. 

HRIMTHURSAR, the frost-giants of the Scan- 
dinavian mythology sprung from the giant Ymr. 
The Prose Edda says, that “when Ymir slept, he 
fell into a sweat, and from the pit of his left arm 
was born a man and woman, and one of his feet en- 
gendered with the other a son from whom descended 
the Frost-Giants, and we, therefore, call Ymir the 
Old Frost-Giant.” 

HU, the supreme god of the ancient Cymri, who, 
with his spouse CERIDWEN (which sce), dwelt at the 
extremity of an immense lake, called Llion, which 
was always threatening to burst its barriers, when a 
black beaver, the degenerate offspring of these two 
divinities, let out the waters, and a universal de- 
struction took place. wis represented as winged. 
He is said to have drawn forth the destroyer out of 
the water, so that the lake should no more bring a 
deluge upon the earth. ‘This he is said to have done 
by means of oxen. He also instructed the primitive 
race in the art of tilling the soil. He first collected 
and arranged them in different tribes, and transferred 
the Cymri or Celts into Britain. In various points 
there is thought to be an analogy between this deity 
and Noah, 

HUGUENOTS, a name given to the Protestants 
of France at a very early period of their history. 
The earliest known instance of its occurrence is in a 
letter addressed by the Count de Villars, lieutenant- 
general of Languedoc, to the king, dated November 
11, 1560, in which he terms the riotous Calvinists of 
It is impossible, at this 


es 


distance of time, to ascertain with certainty the pre- 
cise origin and meaning of the word. The derivation 
which D’Aubigné thinks the most probably correct 
is that drawn from Hugon, a gate in Tours, where 
the Protestants first assembled. Others derive it 
from a corruption of the first words of their protest, 
“ Hue nos.” Browning, in his ‘ History of the Hu- 
guenots,’ gives no fewer than ten different deriva- 
tions of the term, the most ancient of them taken 
from a work printed at Lyons in 1573, tracing it to 
John Huss, whose doctrines they professed, and 
from whom they were called in derision, “ Guenons de 
Huss,” or Huss’s apes. Conder thinks a more pro- 
bable etymology is found in the German word ed 
genossen, confederates, softened into egnotes, a term 
which was originally applied to the brave citizens 
of Geneva, who entered into the alliance against the 
tyrannical attempts of Charles III., duke of Savoy. 
See FRANCE (PROTESTANT CHURCH OF). 
HULSEAN LECTURES, an annual series ot 
theological lectures delivered at Cambridge under the 
will of the Rev. John Hulse, late of Elworth, bearing 
date the 12th July 1777. The course extended ori- 
ginally to twenty lectures, but is now reduced to eight. 
HUMAN SACRIFICES. It is a melancholy 
fact, that, in almost all heathen nations at one period 
or another of their history, the practice has been found 
to exist of offering human beings in sacrifice to their 
gods. The earliest instance on record of this bar- 
barous practice, is the ancient sacrifice to Moloch, in 
which children were caused to pass through the-fire 
to this sanguinary deity. Attempts have sometimes 
been made to explain away the expression which de- 
scribes this inhuman rite as indicating something 
less than the sacrifice of children; but all doubt as 
to the real existence of such a practice among the 
Jews is removed by the plain statement of the pro- 
phet Jeremiah vii, 31, “And they have built the 
high places of Tophet, which is in the valley of the 
son of Hinnom, to burn their sons and their daugh- 
ters in the fire; which I commanded them not, nei- 
ther came it into my heart.” And again, in regard to 
the service of another false god, whose worship had 
been adopted by the Jews, the same prophet men- 
tions, xix. 5, “They have built also the high places 
of Baal, to burn their sons with fire for burnt offer- 
ings unto Baal, which I commanded not, nor spake 
it, neither came it into my mind.” Both these quo- 
tations establish beyond a doubt that the Jews were 
chargeable, at least in the degenerate days of Manas- 
seh, with offering human beings in sacrifice to hea- 
then idols. In all probability, however, this cruel 
rite had been learned from the Canaanites, as indeed 
appears very plainly from Ps. evi. 37, 38, “Yea, 
they sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto 
devils, and shed innocent blood, even the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters, whom they sacrificed 
unto the idols of Canaan : and the land was polluted 
with blood.” The practice of this horrid ceremony 
is expressly forbidden under pain of death in the’ 
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law of Moses, Lev. xx. 2, “ Again, thou shalt say to 
the children of Israel, Whosoever he he of the chil- 
dren of Israel, or of the strangers that sojourn in Ts- 
rael, that giveth any of his seed unto Molech; he 
shall surely be put to death: the people of the land 
shall stone him with stones.” 

Far from being limited to the Canaanites, human 
beings were offered in sacrifice by almost all the 
heathen nations of antiquity. The Egyptians, the 
Cretans, the Arabians, brought human blood to the 
altars of their gods. The ancient Mexicans deemed 
human sacrifices the most acceptable offerings which 
they could present to their deities. Tacitus relates 
that it was the custom of the ancient Germans to 
sacrifice human victims to their gods. The Phceni- 
cians, the Cyprians, the Rhodians, all had human 
sacrifices. In the early ages of Grecian history such 
a mode of propitiating their deities seems to have 
prevailed, and Pausanias informs us that the prac- 
tice of shedding the blood of human victims in hon- 
our of Zeus Lycceus, existed in Arcadia, and it ap- 
pears to have continued down to the time of the 
Roman emperors. In Leucas, every year at the fes- 
tival of Apollo, a man was thrown from a rock into 
the sea. At an annual festival, also, called Tharge- 
lia, which was celebrated in honour of the Delian 
Apollo and Artemis at Athens, two human beings 
were burnt on a funeral pile, the one sacrificed in 
behalf of the women of Athens, and the other of the 
men. It is not certain that on every return of the 
festival such a sacrifice was offered, but more proba- 
bly it was reserved for extraordinary emergencies, 
such as the occurrence of heavy calamities seriously 
affecting the welfare of the city. In the later ages 
of the history of Greece, the custom of sacrificing 
human victims seems to have disappeared before the 
advancing progress of civilization. 

Among the Romans, also, human sacrifices ex- 
isted. To Saturn human victims were offered. “ As 
Saturn,” says Tertullian, “did not spare his own 
children, so he persisted in not sparing those of other 
people ; for parents offered up their own children to 
him.” Curtius and the Decii are well known exam- 
ples in Roman history of self-sacrifice for the good 
of the country. Among the early Italian nations, 
more particularly the Sabines, votive offerings, like 
that of Jephtha in Old Testament history, often in- 
volved the sacrifice of human beings. But even in 
the latest period of the Roman republic, an instance 
of such bloody offerings is to be found. In the reign 
of Julius Czsar, when a military insurrection took 
place, two of the soldiers were sacrificed to Mars in 
the Campus Martius. 

Human sacrifices seem to have formed an essen- 
tial part of the Druidical religion. Procopius Cee- 


sariensis, who flourished so late as the sixth century 
affirms that these sacrifices were offered by the 
Druids in Gaul in his time; and Strabo expressly 
declares, that it was because the Druids offered hu- 
man sacrifices that the Romans were determined to 


abolish their religion. Czesar, in speaking of this’ 
custom as it existed among the Gauls, says, “Those 
who are afflicted with any grievous distemper, or 
whose lives are hazarded in war, or exposed to other 
dangers, either offer up men for sacrifices, or vow so 
to do; and they make use of the Druids for their 
priests upon such occasions, imagining their gods are 
to be satisfied no other way for sparing their lives 
than by offering up the life of another man.” There 
is no doubt that the Druids followed the same cruel 
practice also in Britain. 

Numberless are the ancient divinities who seem to 
have delighted in blood. Cyprus sacrificed a man 
every year to Agraulus, Rhodes to Saturn, Chios, 
Lesbos, Tenedos to Bacchus, Phocea to Diana, La- 
cedemon to Mars. The sacrifice of children, as we 
have seen, had its origin among the Canaanites and 
the Phoenicians. Colonies from these nations carried 
the practice to Cyprus, to Crete, to the coasts of the | 
fagean Sea, to Carthage, Sicily, and Sardinia. From 
the Canaanites, also, doubtless, had the Moabites and 
Ammonites learned the custom. It existed among the 
the Syrian worshippers of Adonis, among the Ly- 
dians towards the north, and among the Arabians 
towards the south. We find it also among the an- 
cient Scandinavians, and even among the primitive 
races of Peru and of Mexico, as well as among the 
savages of Florida. Some nations have persuaded 
themselves that the gods would be satisfied with the 
blood of old men, of prisoners of war, of slaves, or cri- 
minals. Such was the case with the Egyptians, the 
Syrians, the Seythians, the Celts, the Germans, the 
Sclavonians, and even the Persians, the Greeks and 
Romans. But other nations carry farther still this 
horrid immolation of human victims. The ancient 
Mexicans, and even, at this day, some tribes of West- 
ern Africa, butcher their prisoners of war by hun- 
dreds, and even by thousands, in one day, not to 
propitiate the gods but as a triumphal offering in 
honour of victory over their enemies. 

In many of the nations of modern heathendom, 
the practice of offering human victims to the gods 
still exists in full vigour. Not to speak of the cruel 
acts of self-torture perpetrated by the votaries of 
Kali and Durga among the Hindus, numberless hu- 
man sacrifices were offered down to a recent period by 
the Thugs under the sanction of their patron goddess 
Kali, and by the Khonds of Goomsoor, who, till very 
recently, offered up their annual Merias or human vic- 
tims. In the Kalika Purana minute directions are 
given for the performance of a human sacrifice, by 
which the goddess Kali is said to be rendered pro- 
pitious for a thousand years. What multitudes have 
sacrificed themselves to the idol Jagat’nath, and what 
multitudes more have given up their lives to the wa- 
ters of the all-devouring Gunga! Dr. Spry, in his 
‘Modern India,’ gives an account of a tribe, in the 
Nagpore district, who not only sacrifice human vic- 
tims, but feast upon the sacrifice. See CANNIBALS, 

The practice of offering human sacrifices has pre- 
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. yailed, to some extent, among the North American 
Indians, and is still found attended with shocking 
barbarism among most. of the heathen tribes of 
Southern and Western Africa. The same rite was 
generally prevalent among the islands of the Pacific 
before the introduction of Christianity, and even yet 
has not altogether disappeared among the Pagan in- 
habitants of some of those islands. 

HUMANISTS, a class of thinkers which arose in 
Germany towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
originating chiefly from the diffusion of the writings 
of Rousseau. Their views were thoroughly infidel, 
their chief aim being to sink the Christian in the 
man. Hence the name given to their system, which 
was usually called Humanism. It sought to level 
all family distinctions, all differences of rank, all na- 
tionality, all positive moral obligation, all positive 
religion, and to train mankind to be men, as the first, 
the last, the highest accomplishment. This was the 
kind of education which Rousseau professed to repre- 
sent in his ‘ Emile,’—a work which sapped the foun- 
dations of Christian principle in the case of multi- 
tudes both in France and Germany. In the latter 
country particularly, the Deistic tendencies which 
were fostered by the writings and the example of 
Frederick II., began to shoot forth in the direction 
of Humanism. The practical aspect which it now 
assumed, was that of the Philanthropic education, as 
it was termed, of Basedow. The first Phzlanthropi- 
num was formed at Dessau in 1774. One of its fun- 
damental regulations was, that all religious distine- 
tions were to be entirely kept out of view, and the 
private devotional exercises, accordingly, were so 
framed as that nothing should be done which would 
not be approved of by every worshipper of God, 
whether he were a Christian, Jew, Mohammedan, or 
Deist. In the system of teaching, which was adopted 
by Basedow, and the others who followed in his 
wake, the chief object was not so much to impart 
knowledge as to develop all the human powers and 
faculties. The entire education was based on the sup- 
posed goodness of human nature. ‘“ While the for- 
mer education,” says Dr. Kahnis, in his ‘Internal 
History of German Protestantism,’ “had required 
all which it was in the power of youths to do, whe- 
ther it gave them pleasure or pain, the philanthropic 
education asked, in the first place, What is in ac- 
cordance with the nature of the child? What affords 
him enjoyment? How do all the inclinations and 
dispositions of childhood find their suitable sphere ? 
The delight of children in bodily exercise is made use 
of as bodily gymnastics ; the inclination for play, as 
mental gymnastics ; walks, as opportunities for edu- 
cating and teaching; ambition as a moral engine. 
But although the Philanthropina at first promised to 
teach every thing better and more quickly than the 
ordinary school did, yet it soon appeared that lin- 
guistic knowledge, and all matters of memory, would 
not thrive. Because they would not teach any thing 


from without, and mechanically, but would develop 


every thing according to nature, rational knowledge, 
such as logic, mathematics, arithmetic, natural reli- 
gion, and morals, as well as those sciences based up- 
on perception, experience, and advantage, were there 
chiefly cultivated. The fresh youth, grown up under 
fine bodily training, simply and easily dressed in an 
age of wigs and pigtails, walked about the fields and 
forests to acquire a knowledge of nature; went into 
the workshops of tradesmen to acquire a knowledge 
of common life, with its arts and wants; exercised 
themselves in the labour of the husbandman, in the 
art of the citizen, in order to stand a future like that 
of Robinson Crusoe, better than the hero of that book 
himself.” ; 

The plausible manner in which Basedow, Campe, 
and others had set forth the advantages of this sys- 
tem of philanthropic education blinded the minds of 
many to its true character. But the spell was speed- 
ily broken, the delusion vanished. Men began to 
look coldly at this utilitarian mode of educating the 
human being. The Philanthropic Humanism soon 
gave place to a higher Humanism, which began to 
spring out of the ardent study of the ancient classics. 
But neither the one species of Humanism nor the 
other was fitted to render the human being either 
morally good or practically useful, but thoroughly 
selfish in his whole nature and actings. He was not 
trained to be a member of a family, of a nation, of a 
church, but of that great totality, the human race. 
A training so vague and unpractical was altogether 
unsuited to man in the yarious positions which he is 
called to occupy in this world, or to fit him fora 
higher sphere in the world to come. 

HUMANITARIANS, a name sometimes applied 
to those modern Soctnians who maintain, with Dr. 
Priestley, the doctrine of the simple humanity. of 
Christ. Socinianism, in its original form as taught 
in the Racovian Catechism, and in the writings of 
the Polish divines, admitted the miraculous concep- 
tion, and inculcated the worship of Christ. Dr. 
Priestley, however, anxious to remove what he consi- 
dered the corruptions of Christianity, carried his So- 
cinian principles to their full length, and taught that 
Jesus was a mere man, the son of Joseph and ef 
Mary, and naturally as fallible and peccable as Moses, 
or any other prophet. This view of the nature of 
Christ is held by the modern school of Socinians in 
Britain, which may be said to have been founded by 
Dr. Priestley, and consolidated by Lindsey, Bel- 
sham, and others. That portion of their creed which 
relates to the person of Christ, and which may well 
entitle them to the appellation of Humanitarians, is 
thus expressed by Belsham in his ‘Calm Inquiry : 
That Jesus of Nazareth was “a man of exemplary 
character, constituted in all respects like other men, 
subject to the same infirmities, the same ignorance, 
prejudices,-and frailties.” See Socrnrans. 

HUMANITY (RExIcron oF), a species of infidel- 
ity which has grown up during the last twenty years 
in Britain and America. It is a kind of idealism, 
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which resolves all true religion, not into any of the 
special forms of belief which are found in the world, 
but into the instincts of humanity. This system of 
thought is sometimes called the Absolute Religion, 
ignoring all written revelation, and finding religion 
ouly in the outward universe, and the inward man. 
Thus Theodore Parker, one of the most able exposi- 
tors of the system, remarks, that “we are never to 
forget that there is no monopoly of religion by any 
nation or any age. Religion itself is one and the 
same. © He that worships truly, by whatever form, 
worships the Only God. He hears the prayer, 
whether called Brahma, Jehovah, Pan, or Lord; or 
called by no name at all. Each people has its pro- 
phets and its saints; and many a swarthy Indian, 
who bowed down to wood and stone—many a grim- 
faced Calmuck, who worshipped the great God of 
storms—many a Grecian peasant, who did homage 
to Phoebus-Apollo when the Sun rose or went down 
—yes, many a savage, his hands smeared all over 
with human sacrifice, shall come forth from the east 
and west, and sit down in the kingdom of God, with 
Moses and Zoroaster, with Socrates and Jesus.” 

In regard to the name of the system, Mr. Parker 
says, “I call this the Absolute Religion, because it 
is drawn from the absolute and ultimate source; be- 
cause it gives us the Absolute Idea of God—God as 
Infinite; and because it guarantees to man his na- 
tural rights, and demands the performance of the 
absolute duties of human nature.” Mr. W. J. Fox, 
who, though formerly a Unitarian, has adopted a 
ereed identical with that of Mr. Parker, calls it a 
Religion of Humanity, stating that, in his belief, 
“the source of all revelation is the moral constitu 
tion of human nature, the human mind and heart.” 

The views of the writers, both in England and 
America, who have adopted the Religion of Human- 
ity, are thus set forth in the Westminster Review, 
which is their ablest organ in-this country: “ It is 
not the presence of God in antiquity, but his presence 
only there,—not his inspiration in Palestine, but his 
withdrawal from every spot besides,—not his supreme 
and unique expression in Jesus of Nazareth, but his 
absence from every other human medium,—against 
which these writers protest. They feel that the 
usual Christian advocate has adopted a narrow and 
even irreligious ground; that he has not found a 
satisfactory place in the Divine scheme of human 
affairs for the great Pagan world; that he has pre- 
sumptuously branded all history but one as ‘pro- 
fane;’ that he has not only read it without sympa- 
thy and reverence, but. has used it chiefly as a foil to 
show off the beauty of evangelic truth and holiness, 
and so has dwelt only on the inadequacy of its 
philosophy, the deformity of its morals, the degener- 
ate features of its social life; that he has forgotten 
the Divine infinitude when he assumes that Christ’s 
plenitude of the Spirit implies the emptiness of So- 
erates. In their view, he has rashly undertaken to 
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truth in Galilee ;—but an infinite negative ;—no in- 
spiration anywhere else. To this negation and to 
this alone is their remonstrance addressed. "They 
do not deny a theophany in the gift of Christianity ; 
but they deny two very different things, viz. 1. That 
this is the only theophany; and 2. That this is 
theophany alone; that is, they look for some divine 
elements elsewhere, and they look for some human 
here. It is not therefore a smaller, but a larger, 
religious obligation to history, which they are anxi- 
ous to establish; and they remain in company with 
the Christian advocate so long as his devout and 
gentle mood continues; and only quit him when he 
enters on his sceptical antipathies.” 

One marked characteristic of this the latest form 
which infidelity has assumed, is a rejection of all 
outward revelation, except in so far as it is an ex- 
pression of the fundamental beliefs inherent in our 
spiritual nature. It demands of every man that if 
he would find religion, he must look not to the 
Bible, the Koran, or the Shastras, but to the original 
intuitions of his own heart. There he will find 
engraven in indelible characters the primitive idea 
of an Infinite God, and this one idea is sufficient 
in the view of the writers whose opinions we are 
now considering, to give shape and form, as well 
as impulse and energy, to the religion of every 
age and people. ‘ Nor can these,” says Mr. Hard- 
wick, in his ‘Christ and other Masters,’ “be termed 
the speculations of a band of ignorant or dreamy 
mystics. They are entertained by men of learning; 
who profess moreover a peculiar interest in the pro- 
egress of civilization, and who labour to advance what 
they believe to be the disenthralment of the human 
spirit: They affirm that something higher, deeper, 
heavenlier, is reserved for us; that growth must be 
expected and promoted not only in our apprehension 
of religious truth, but in the orb of truth itself; that 
their peculiar mission is to hasten this result by 
‘showing man his real dignity and destiny, by sound- 
ing all the depths of human consciousness, and call- 
ing to their aid the newest facts of history and the 
last discoveries of science. ‘They do not, indeed, 
contemn the worthies of antiquity. The statues of 
Confucius, Moses, and Pythagoras; of Socrates and 
Zoroaster; of Buddha, Christ, and Apollonius; of 
Mani and Muhammed, are all elevated side by side 
in the Walhalla of spiritualism. These all in differ- 
ent measures are applauded as the saints, the pro- 
phets, the apostles of their age; yet, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous latitude of his belief, the spiritualist 
is not content with any of the forms in which religion 
has hitherto appeared on earth. However well 
adapted to peculiar countries or to transitory phases 
of the human mind, they are unequal to the wants 
and the capacities of the present century. He would 
not himself have worshipped either with his ‘ swar- 
thy Indian who bowed down to wood and stone,’ or 
with his ‘grim-faced Calmuck,’ or his ‘Grecian pea- 
sant,’ or his ‘savage,’ whose hands were ‘smeared all 
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over with human sacrifice;’ but rather aims, by 
analysing the principles of heathenism and cultivating 
a deeper sympathy with what is termed the ‘great 
pagan world,’ to organise a new system which he 
calls the Absolute Religion, the Religion of Human- 
ity, the Religion of the Future. From it all special 
dogmas are to be eliminated; sentiments which every 
one may clothe according to his fancy, are to occupy 
the place of facts; the light of a spontaneous Gospel 
is to supersede the clumsy artifice of teaching by 
the aid of an historical revelation. Thus, while the 
promoters of this scheme affect the greatest rever- 
ence for the wisdom and the so-called ‘inspirations’ 
of the past, they aim to soar indefinitely above it. 
Nearly all the doctrines of ancient systems ave aban- 
doned or explained away, as things which really 
have no stronger claim upon us than the cycle of 
luxuriant mythes that captivated Greek imaginations 
in the pre-historic period. The Christ and Chris- 
tianity of the Bible are thus virtually denied: ‘su- 
perior intellects’ are bidden to advance still higher, 
to cast off as worthless or ill-fitting the old garments 
of the Church, to join the standard of the Absolute 
Religion, and so march forward to the ‘promised 
land.’ ” 

The only positive and prominent article of the 
creed of this sect of infidels is, that there is one Infi- 
nite God, and beyond it isa mere series of negations. 
Thus Mr. Parker, “ Of course I do not believe in a 
devil, eternal torment, nor in a particle of absolute 
evil in God’s world or in God. I do not believe 
that there ever was a miracle, or ever will be; every- 
where I find law,—the constant mode of operation 
of the Infinite God. I do not believe in the miracu- 
lous inspiration of the Old Testament or the New 
Testament. I do not believe that the Old Testa- 
ment was God’s first word, nor the New Testament 
his last. The Scriptures are no finality to me. In 
spiration is a perpetual fact. Prophets and Apostles 
did not monopolize the Father: He inspires men to- 
day as much as heretofore. In nature, also, God 
speaks for ever. .. . I do not believe in the miracu- 
lous origin of the Hebrew Church, or the Buddhist 
Church, or the Christian Church; nor the miracu- 
lous character of Jesus: I take not the Bible for my 
master, nor yet the Church; nor even Jesus of Na- 
zareth for my master....I try all things by the 
human faculties. ... But at the same time, I rever- 
ence the Christian Church for the great good it has 
done to mankind; I reverence the Mahometan 
Church for the good it has done,—a far less good.’” 

Such is the Absolute Religion, or the Religion of 
Humanity, which some writers in our own day would 
extol as destined to form a new era in the history of 
religious thought, but which from its very meagre- 
ness and vagueness is in all probability destined ere 
long to dwindle away and be forgotten. 

HUMILIATI, an order of Romish monks which 
originated in A.D. 1164. They were brought out of 
Lombardy into Germany, as captives by Barbarossa, 


who after a time permitted them to return into their 
own country, where they built mouasteries, and gave 
themselves up to fasting, prayer, and meditation 
They followed the rule of St. Benedict, and were 
approved and confirmed by Pope Innocent III. 
Their dress was a plain coat, a scapular, and a white 
cloak over it. They were suppressed by Pius V. in 
1571, on account of the degenerate and immoral 
habits which had begun to characterize the monks 
of the order. 

HUNGARIAN CONFESSION, a Confession of 
the Reformed Churches in Hungary, drawn up.at a 
Synod held a. p. 1557. It consisted of eleven arti- 
cles. 

HUNGARY (Protestant CuurcH oF). The 
kingdom of Hungary, though once mighty and 
powerful, has for some time been a mere political 
dependency of the Austrian empire. The climate is 
temperate and healthy, the inhabitants industrious 
and active, and the country, by proper cultivation, is 
capable of supplying within itself all that the neces- 
sities and comforts of life demand. When Rome 
was mistress of the world, Hungary was colonized by 
that warlike people, from whom it received the name 
of Dacia; and on the irruption of the northern na- 
tions, it was overrun, first by the Goths, and after- 
wards by the Huns, who were followed in succession 
by other equally savage tribes, until the days of 
Charlemagne. 

The ninth century found Hungary in the hands of 
the Magyars, the ancestors of its present inhabitants, 
a rude and warlike, and withal, an idolatrous people, 
worshipping. Mars as their chief god, and paying 
their adorations also to the sun and moon, the earth 
and fire. It was about this period, when the Magyar 
faith predominated, that Christianity began to be 
introduced into the country, and to spread silently 
and slowly, but not on that account the less surely, 
among all classes, from the palace to the peasant’s 
hut. 

It is with Stephen, a prince who ascended the 
throne in A. D. 997, at the early age of eighteen, that 
the history of Christianity in Hungary properly 
commences. The period of Stephen’s accession had 
been preceded by events of the greatest magnitude 
and interest. Charlemagne had succeeded,. though 
not without bloodshed, in spreading Christianity in 
Germany ; and about the year 890, the Christian re- 
ligion had been established in Bohemia. Poland 
not long after embraced the true faith; and mission- 
aries from Italy and Greece poured into all parts of 
Hungary. No sooner had Stephen succeeded to the 
government, than under the influence of his pious 
mother and the Christian teachers, he made an open 
profession of Christianity, calling upon his people, 
under heavy penalties, to take the same step. Such 
a daring infringement of the rights of toleration was 
met by the most determined opposition on the part 
of the people, who broke out into open rebellion, 
The young king attacked the insurgents, and speed- 
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ily reduced them to subjection. Having succeeded 
in restoring quiet and order in the kingdom, he 
passed various laws in favour of Christianity, enforc- 
ing a strict observance of the Sabbath, building and 
endowing churches, establishing schools for the edu- 
cation of youth, and endeavouring in every possible 
way to advance the religious welfare of his people. 

The beneficial influence of Stephen’s exertions 
however was not long in being completely neutralized. 
The Magyars still loved their idolatry, and seized 
the first opportunity that occurred after the death 
of Stephen to demolish all that bore the Christian 
name. An attempt was made by more than one sov- 
ereign to repress the violence of the people, and to 
restore the true religion; but with the exception of 
Ladislaus, a long unbroken line of princes only pro- 
longed the darkness which now covered the land. It 
is pleasing however to notice, that so early as the 
year 1176, there were many to be found in Hungary 
adhering to the doctrines of the Waldenses, who had 
sought an asylum in that country from the intoler- 
ance and persecutions of Rome. There that devoted 
people laboured for many years in spreading among 
the Magyars the pure and unsophisticated doctrines 
of Bible truth. Rapidly increasing in numbers, we 
find them, about the year 1315, amounting to 80,000. 
No wonder, that both from their numbers and their 
zeal, the Waldenses in Hungary should have caused 
no little anxiety to Rome. Calumny, the ever ready 
weapon of the Papacy, was resorted to with unspar- 
ing malignity. These active propagators of pure 
Christian truth were represented as teaching the most 
terrible heresies. But all was unavailing. The cause 
of Christ steadily advanced; and many, even of the 
nobility, embraced the new doctrines. 

Thus did. the Waldenses continue to maintain 
their ground in free Hungary unti) the reign of the 
emperor Sigismund, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. It was at this eventful period in the his- 
tory of Protestant truth that John Huss arose, who, 
followed by Jerome of Prague and other pious and 
devoted men, openly proclaimed the Pope of Rome 
to be antichrist. The consequences of such plain 
declarations of their conscientious convictions were 
such as might have been expected wherever the Pa- 
pacy is concerned. Both Huss and Jerome were 
burned at the stake. But these noble men died as 
became martyrs to the truth of God, On their way 
to the stake they sang hymns; and as Auneas Syl- 
vius remarks, “no mere philosopher ever suffered 
the fiery death so nobly as these men did.” 

From that moment Protestant truth made the 
most astonishing progress. The Hussites, as they 
were now called, were to be found in multitudes in 
Hungary and Transylvania. The Scriptures were 
translated into the native language; and as a natural 
result, more especially in days of fiery persecution, 
the Word of God grew mightily and prevailed. In 
almost every part of Hungary, many congrega- 
tions of the Hussites were formed, and churches 


built, where they worshipped God according to their 
consciences. The progress of Bible truth annoyed 
Rome very much; but what was to be done? If the 
Hussites were to be driven from Hungary, such a 
step would only propagate the evil, not arrest it. 
The new doctrines must be extirpated, whatever 
may be the consequences. Torrents of blood may 
flow, but Rome is inexorable. How true is it, that 
“she makes herself drunk with the blood of the 
saints.” In the year 1444, Cardinal Julian con- 
eluded a contract with King Uladislaus, that the 
Hussites, wherever found, should be completely de- 
stroyed. Providence, however, tliwarted this bloody 
decree. Before it could be carried into execution, 
King Uladislaus was killed in battle, and Cardinal 
Julian also was slain in attempting to escape. Thus 
did the Lord mercifully deliver his people, as he 
has often done of old, by the destruction of their 
foes. 

Though the hand of persecution was thus*merci- 
fully stayed for a time, the Hussites became at every 
little interval the victims of the most cruel treat- 
ment, and always at the instigation of Rome. - Re- 
presenting them as maintaining opinions the most 
heretical and blasphemous, the adherents of the Pa- 
pacy called upon the civil power to put forth its 
strong arm for their destruction. Too often were 
such appeals listened to, and these faithful followers 
of Jesus were subjected to sufferings of the most 
cruel and heartless description. It was remark- 
able, that for some time before the dawn of the Glo- 
rious Reformation, they were permitted to live in 
quietness and peace, prepared to hail the blessings 
of that happy era in the history of the Christian 
Church, ; ; 

As the era of the Lutheran Reformation approach 
ed, religion in Hungary, as elsewhere, had degener- 
ated into empty ceremony. Rome endeavoured as 
usual to support her authority and influence by the 
propagation of lying wonders; and the better edu- 
cated among the people, especially among the nobil- 
ity, were disgusted with the palpable tricks which 
were attempted to be palmed upon them. In this 
condition of things, more especially taken in connec- 
tion with the previous success of the Hussites, the 
Reformation, as may easily be supposed, was hailed 
in Hungary as a happy deliverance from the ignoble 
fetters of a degrading and idolatrous superstition, 
No country more readily declared in favour of the 
Reformation. The way had no doubt been previous- 
ly prepared to no small extent by the zealous labours 
of the Hussites, in proclaiming far and wide the 
truth as it is in Jesus; and the good seed of the 
Word had also been sown by the German troops, 
who came to help Hungary against the Turks. 
Accordingly, at so early a period as 1521, so numer 
ous were the adherents of Luther in Hungary, that 
it was deemed necessary to read a condemnation of 
the writings of the Reformer from the pulpits of the 
principal churches. 
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One of the most zealous and active in propagating 
throughout Hungary the tenets of Luther was Simon 
Grynaeus, a professor in the academy in Ofen, who 
was in consequence imprisoned, but only for a short 
time, public opinion having risen so strongly in his 
favour as to demand his speedy liberation. Fora 
considerable period the truth advanced among all 
classes, but a sudden and fearful check was given to 
its progress by the publication of the edict of King 
Louis in 1523, according to which, “ Ail Lutherans, 
and those who favour them, as well as all adherents 
to the sect, shall have their property confiscated, and 
themselves be punished with death, as heretics and 
foes of the most Holy Virgin Mary.” This violent 
decree, though it seemed to satisfy the priests, did 
not produce the desired effect. The truth still made 
progress, and at length in 1525, Louis was prevailed 
upon by the Romish clergy to issue a decree, that 
“¢ All Lutherans shall be rooted out of the land; and 
wherever they are found, either by clergy or laymen, 
they may be seized and burned.” 

This bloody law Louis had so far yielded to the 
priests as to enact, but now that it was enacted he 
had not courage to execute it. All that he could be 
persuaded to do, was to write to the authorities of 
the different towns, reminding them of their duty. 
Providentially, at this critical period in the history 
of the Protestant Church in Hungary, political events 
arose which directed the attention of the king in 
another channel, and produced a most powerful effect 
on the progress of the Reformation in that country. 

Soliman, the then reigning emperor of Turkey, 
was resolved upon the subjugation of Hungary. So 
boldly had he carried forward his plans, that early in 
1526 Belgrade was taken; the Turkish emperor was 
already in Peterwardein, the Hungarian Gibraltar, 
and Louis, though his treasury was exhausted, was 
summoned to pay immediate tribute. On the 23d 
July, the king set out to meet his powerful enemy, 
and on the 29th August he was signally defeated in 
the plain of Mohaes; and in attempting to tly, 
Louis’s horse fell backwards, and crushed him to 
death in the mud. The carnage on that eventful 
day was tremendous. Seven bishops, twenty-eight 
princes, five hundred nobles, and twenty thousand 
warriors lay on the field. 

This sanguinary engagement, while it cut off large 
numbers of the bitter persecutors of the truth, was 
productive of no ultimate benefit to the Protestant 
eause. On the death of Louis, two individuals con- 
tended for the throne, neither of them favourable to 
the Lutheran party. The consequence was, that 
persecution still raged in Hungary, prevented no 
doubt’ from reaching its former severity by the pre- 
valence of civil war. With this unceasing strife time 
passed on, until at length arrived the 25th of June, 
1530, when the Augsburg Confession was read. Its 
simplicity, clearness, and power, subdued many ene- 
mies, and converted them into decided friends of the 
truth. 


About this time there arose in Hungary a man or. 
whom the spirit of Luther had descended. Honour- 
ed with the friendship of the great reformer and his 
illustrious coadjutors, Matthew Devay had returned 
to his native land, resolved, in the strength of God, 
to preach the doctrines of the Reformation, He 
was reiarkably successful in bringing over converts 
from Popery; and for this heinous crime he was im- 
prisoned in Ofen. The following little anecdote 
connected with Devay’s imprisonment is well worth 
relating: “It happened that in the same prison was 
a blacksmith, who in the shoeing had lamed the 
king’s favourite horse, and the passionate John had 
sworn that he should die for it. The blacksmith 
heard Devay converse as never man spoke; the 
words were to him as the words of Paul to the jailer 
at Philippi, and the consequence was, that when the 
blacksmith was shortly after to be set free, he de- 
clared he would share Devay’s fate as a martyr, for 
he also partook of the same faith. The king moved 
by this declaration, pardoned both, and set them 
free.” 

Soon after his liberation, Devay became pastor of 
Kashaw in Upper Hungary, which was then in the 
possession of Ferdinand. Jealous of the success of 
his eloquent invectives against Rome, the monks 
complained of him to the king, who had him brought 
immediately to Vienna, and given over for examina- 


tion to Dr. Faber, the bitterest foe of the Reforma- 
tion. For nearly two years Devay lay in prison, at 
the end of which time Ferdinand relented and liber- 
ated him. 

This apostolic man was no sooner delivered from 
prison than he proceeded to itinerate in Hungary, 
preaching the Gospel, and assisting in the translation 
of the Epistles of Paul into the Hungarian language. 
Overjoyed with the thought that the truth was mak- 
ing such progress in Hungary, Devay hastened to 
Wittenberg to refresh the heart of Luther with the 
glad tidings. ‘They were men of a kindred spirit, 
and no greater happiness did they know on earth 
than in hearing that the cause of God was adyanc- 
ing. In his absence, Devay’s pastoral charge in 
Upper Hungary was occupied by a man of great 
learning and Christian courage, Stephen Szantai. A 
man of this stamp was not likely to escape the per- 
secution of the monks, who demanded of Ferdinand 
that he should be arrested and punished as a heretic. 
The king, however, who had before this time relaxed 
in his opposition to the Protestant faith, proposed, 
to the dismay of the priests, that a public discussion 
should be held on the great disputed points of reli- 
gion. This discussion took place in 1538. To op- 
pose Stephen Szantai the monks had chosen Gregory 
of Grosswardein. Szantai continued the discussion 
for several days, and after the umpires had noted all 
down, they came to present their decision to the 
king. They reported that all which Szantai had 
said was founded on the Scriptures, and that the 
| monks had brought forward only «fables and idle 
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tales. “But,” they added, “should we state this 
publicly, we are lost, for we should be represented 
as enemies to our religion; if we condemn Szantai, 
we act contrary to truth and justice, and would not 
escape Divine retribution.” They begged, there- 
fore, that the king would protect them from the 
danger on both sides. Ferdinand promised to do 
his utmost, and let them go. 

From the tenderness which Ferdinand showed to 
Stephen Szantai, it appears plain, that Ferdinand’s 
mind had undergone a great change; but that it was 
really a saving change, we have no satisfactory 
grounds for believing. 

One circumstance which tended to promote the 
progress of Protestantism in Hungary, was the con- 
stant correspondence which the Reformers maintain- 
ed with those of the princes and clergy, who were 
known to be friendly to the new movement. The 
truth spread far and wide among all classes of the 
people, and King Ferdinand, perceiving that the 
chasm which separated the Protestants from Rome 
was every day becoming wider, urged earnestly upon 
the Pope that he should: summon a general council. 
At length the Council of Trent was appointed to 
meet on the 13th December, 1545. Two distin- 
guished bishops were despatched as deputies from 
Hungary, and the instructions which they received 
show clearly that the king’s views were far from 
unfavourable to the Reformation. 

“ Ferdinand charged them to use their influence 
to bring on the discussion respecting a reformation 
of morals first, and of faith afterwards; to have a 
reformation in the court at Rome; to have the num- 
ber of cardinals reduced to twelve or twenty-four; 
to have the number of indulgences diminished; to 
have simony completely abolished, as well as all 
payments in spiritual matters; to have the clergy 
brought back to their original purity in dress, morals, 
and doctrines; to have the eating of flesh permitted, 
and the Lord’s Supper administered in both kinds.” 

The sittings of this far-famed council lasted for 
eighteen years, during which those decrees’ were 
passed which form the established creed of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church down to the present day. 

Ferdinand could not conceal from the Pope the 
deep disappointment which he felt at the result of 
the Council of Trent, more particularly in forbid- 
ding the cup to the laity. The remonstrance which 
he tendered, along with the advice of some of the 
bishops, extorted a bull in favour of communion in 
both kinds,—a concession which gave so much 
delight to Ferdinand that he had a medal struck 
to commemorate the transaction. It was not, 
however, until his son Maximilian I. succeeded to 
the throne that permission to the laity to use the 
cup in the sacrament was extended to Hungary. 
This prince, throughout the whole of his reign 
seems to have treated the Protestants with lenity 
if not with favour. With his son Rudolph, how- 
ever, begins a period of thirty-two years, which 
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for the Church in Hungary abounded in sufferings 
and trials. It was by this cruel and bigoted king 
that the decree was passed, which once more sanc- 
tioned the persecution of all who dissented from the 
Church of Rome. In vain did the States protest 
against a decree so arbitrary and intolerant; the 
Protestant clergy were expelled in multitudes, and 
Popish priests appointed in their place. 

The peace of Vienna, which was concluded on the 
23d June, 1606, put an end for atime to the troubles 
of the Church in Hungary. It declared the perse- 
cuting decree to which we have just referred, to be 
illegal; it set aside all decrees which had been passed 
against the Protestants; it proclaimed liberty of con- 
science and free exercise of worship. The hero of 
this great achievement for the Protestant Church 
was destined to see little of its fruits. It was but a 
few months till the prince, in the vigour of manhood, 
sunk into his grave. He died from poison, on the 
7th January, 1607, to the great grief of the Protes- 
tants by whom the loss of a prince so noble and 
generous was severely felt. 

The Roman party now acquired fresh courage. 
The persecuting enactments were renewed, and at- 
tempts were made to crush the liberties of the Hun- 
garian Church. In the providence of God, how- 
ever, Hungary and Austria were transferred from 
Rudolph to his brother Matthew, who declared upon 
oath his determination to protect the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Protestants. One of their patty was 
elected palatine, and by his influence the Synod of 
Sillein was summoned, which went far by its decrees 
to place the Church of Hungary on a secure footing. 
The Popish party were exasperated. Within eigh- 
teen days the Cardinal and Archbishop Forgacs pro- 
tested against*the decrees, and pronounced a curse 
upon all who should observe them. The Protestants 
replied with the most determined boldness. A con- 
troversy ensued, which was conducted with intense 
bitterness on both sides. ‘The Papists, however, 
through the influence which they possessed at court, 
succeeded in bringing the reformed party into fresh 
and even severer troubles. No attack made upon 
thern did them so much injury as the appearance of 
a work, entitled ‘The Guide to Truth,’ which was 
published at Presburg in 1613. The author in this 
volume defended, with no small ingenuity, the doc- 
trines of Rome, and represented Luther and Calvin 
as servants of Antichrist. Many were by this book 
—which was full of plausible reflections —drawn 
back into the Romish Church, Years passed away, 
and this dangerous work remained unanswered; the 
time was wasted in unseemly quarrels between the 
two sections of the Protestant Church—the Reform 
ed and the Lutheran. These quarrels were very 
acceptable to the Romish clergy, but notwithstand- 
ing their dissensions the Protestant party continued 
to maintain their protest against Rome with firmness 
and zeal. 

In the year 1618, through the influence of the 
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Jesuits, the Hungarian crown fell to the Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria. At this period matters were 
in a very critical condition. ‘All Europe was in 
such a state of religious excitement as had not been 
the case since the time of Luther; and this was the 
work of the Jesuits and Pope Clement VIII., who 
had entered into a contract with the princes and 
kings of Europe, since the beginning of the century, 
to annihilate the Protestant name. As the storm 
raises the water, and drives the mud and scum to the 
top of the waves, so did they by their immoral prin- 
ciples goad the nations to madness. They had, 
within the memory of that generation, made France 
a great churchyard; and in the St. Bartholomew’s 
Day—the height of their glory—they showed what 
they could do when aided by debased women and a 
fanatical king. By the Gunpowder Plot they would 
have destroyed England's liberty, had not Providence 
interfered and prevented. In Carinthia, Styria, and 
Austria, they had, in the name of the one true 
Church, ‘out of which is no salvation,’ practised 
deeds which cried to high heaven for a speedy ven- 
geance. In Hungary, Bohemia, and Transylvania, 
they deserved the credit of having done only all the 
evil they could. In these lands, where a recognized 
constitution existed, and where considerable civil and 
political liberty prevailed, their influence was limited, 
and the people took to arms rather than bow them- 
selves under the yoke of tyranny and unjust perse- 
cution.” 

With the reign of Leopold, however, in 1657, 
began the golden age of the Jesuits, and the decay 
of the Hungarian Church. The king, the Popish 
nobles, and the army, all combined to do their ut- 
most to eradicate Protestantism from the land. But 
a small witnessing remnant were still-to be found. 
“ Putting their lives in their hands, there were a few 
pastors who either had not been summoned to Pres- 
burg, or who had not gone, and in lonely glens, in 
woods and mountains wild, in ruined castles and 
morasses, inaccessible except for the initiated, these 
men resided, and preached the Gospe? to the faithful 
who were seattered over the land From the dark 
cavern, scantily lighted, arose the psalm of praise 
sung to those wild melodies which to this day thrill 
the heart of the worshipper. From lips pale and 
trembling with disease, arising from a life spent’ in 
constant fear and danger, the consolations of the Gos- 
pel were proclaimed to the dying. The Lord’s Sup- 
per was adininistered; fathers held up their infants 
to be devoted in baptism to Him for whom they 
themselves were willing to lay down their lives; and, 
amid the tears which oppression wrung from them, 
they joined their hands and looked up to Him who 
bottles up the tears, and looked forward to a better 
land beyond the grave.” 

This melancholy state of matters continued until 
the death of Leopold in 1705. His successor was 
Joseph the First of Austria, whose accession to the 
throne proved the dawn of a better day to the Hun- 


garian Church. But alas! how short. In_ the 
midst of his benevolent efforts to restore peace and 
harmony among his subjects, he was suddenly cut off 
by. an attack of small-pox. 

Shortly after the sudden and unexpected death of 
Joseph the First, the Protestant Church in Hun- 
gary obtained a considerable share of religious free- 
dom by the establishment of the “Peace of Szath- 
mar,” which was signed on the 10th May, 1711. For 
some time the Popish bishops attempted to evade the 
conditions of this famous treaty, but the succession 
of Charles to the vacant throne put an end to the 
arbitrary acts of the clergy, and secured impartial 
justice to the Protestants. At length, however, the 
Romanist party so far succeeded in gaining an in- 
fluence over the mind of the king, that he was pre- 
vailed upon, at their instigation, to pass an edict, 
imposing various restrictions upon the Protestant 
pastors. Such public enactments were extorted from 
Charles completely in opposition to his own indivi- 
dual wishes ; and on all fitting occasions, therefore, 
he lent his powerful protection to the oppressed ad- 
herents of the Protestant cause, defending them, as 
far as he possibly could, from their sworn enemies— 
the Jesuits. But in secret defiance of the royal in- 
clination, freedom of conscience and of religious wor- 
ship were little more than nominally enjoyed. At 
length the complaints which reached the king were 
so numerous, that a royal commission was summoned 
to meet at Pesth on the 16th March, 1721, with the 
view of adjusting matters between the two great re- 
ligious parties in the country. ‘The attempt proved 
utterly abortive. The commission was completely 
divided in opinion. Warm debates arose, and at 
length the king found it necessary to adjourn the 
meeting sine die. 

Charles was at heart an amiable and kind-hearted 
person. He grieved over the feuds and animosities 
which so much disturbed the tranquillity of his king- 
dom. Many were his efforts to establish harmony 
and peace, but all had hitherto been unsuccessful. 
At length he hoped to find a remedy for these cry- 
ing evils, in the establishment of a new court, which 
he constituted under the name of a deputy privy 
council. It consisted of twenty-two members, no- 
minated by the king—the Palatine being always pre- 
sident ; and the purpose for which it had been ap- 
pointed, was to publish and to watch over the 
execution of the laws of the land. This council, 
however, completely disappointed the expectations 
of the king. Instead of being impartial, all its deci 
sions were one-sided ; so that it was well termed by 
one of the Popish bishops of the time, the “ hammer 
of the heretics.” ‘The king’s influence in favour of 
the Protestants was now gradually decreasing. He 
summoned a diet at Presburg in 1729, but without the 
least effect. Still the Protestants hoped, that when the 
report of the Pesth Commission should be given in 
and examined, the king would have good ground for 
publishing an authoritative edict in their favour, 
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Here, also, their hopes were blasted. 
a series of resolutions, which infringed upon the 
rights of the Protestants, and gave no small encour- 
agement to the Popish party. In vain did the Pro- 
testants remonstrate. The king followed up his 
“ Resolutions” by an Imperial decree, directing all 
the churches still in possession of the Protestants, 
which had not been guaranteed to them, to be con- 
fiscated. 

The sovereign was now completely under the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits. The kingdom was ruled 
on the principles of Rome? No promise, no con- 
tract, no oath, was kept with heretics. Even the 
private religious exercises, in the families of the Pro- 
testant nobility, were often prohibited on the most 
frivolous and vexatious grounds. The writings of Pro- 
testant authors were subjected to a strict censorship, 
which was entirely in the hands of the Jesuits, whose 
arbitrary decisions knew no limits. Feeble attempts 
were made by the Court of Vienna to check the ty- 
rannical domination exercised over the Protestants ; 
but Rome has a thousand means of defeating the tem- 
poral power, and the persecution therefore, though 
perhaps in a more concealed form, raged as fiercely 
as ever, 

At length Charles VI. died, and was succeeded by 
his daughter, Maria Theresa, who was crowned on 
the 18th March 1741. Shortly after the new sov- 
ereign had ascended the throne, and even before her 
coronation, a deputation appeared in Vienna, and 
presented a petition, setting forth, in strong colours, 
the numerous grievances of the Hungarian Protes- 
tants. To this petition, the queen, by the advice 
first of her chancellor, and then of her privy council, 
returned no answer. The queen and the Protestant 
cause were still in the hands of the Jesuits. The 
utmost restrictions were put upon the Protestant 
schools. The popish bishops and archdeacons inter- 
fered in a most provoking way with all the affairs of 
the Protestant churches. In many cases the mar- 
riage with Protestants was forbidden unless the Pro- 
testant party should consent to join the Church of 
Rome; or if it was tolerated, all the children were 
regarded as by right belonging to that church. ‘The 
husband was no longer “ the head of the wife” in this 
respect, but all must be subject to the priests,-who 
made themselves “lords over God’s heritage.” 

Several foreign powers, but more especially the 
King of Prussia, attempted to interfere on behalf of 
the Protestants, but without much effect. The Je- 
suits and. their colleagues, the Romish bishops of 
Hungary, continued to carry on the work of persecu- 
tion. Heavy fines were imposed for holding reli- 
gious meetings; the Protestants were removed from 
all civil offices, and their pastors were subjected to 
examination by the bishops and archbishops. 

It is impossible to enumerate the complicated trials 
and sufferings to which the Protestants in Hungary 
were exposed under the reign of Maria Theresa. The 
Seven Years’ War with Prussia broke out, but 
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brought with it no relief to the persecuted Protes- 
tants; and when at length, in 1763, the peace of 
Hubertsburg was ratified, Popish intolerance conti- 
nued as strong as ever. 

On the death of her husband, Francis First, who 
was cut off in 1765, Maria Theresa gave her son 
Joseph a share in the government. This arrange- 
ment was productive of little improvement in the 
state of the Protestants. About this time the Ro- 
manists commenced a system of active proselytising 
in Hungary, erecting missionary institutions in the 
districts where the Protestants chiefly resided, and 
engaging in street and field preaching, with the view 
of gaining over, if possible, some to the adoption of 
Popish principles. But these efforts were almost 
entirely fruitless. The Bible was so widely diffused 
among the Protestants, and they were so well ac- 
quainted with Scripture truth, that they had n> 
relish for those idle legends and miraculous tales in 
which the sermons of the friars so much abounded. 

It so happened, in the providence of God, that 
about this time the Emperor Joseph set out on a tour 
through his Hungarian dominions. This brought 
him much in contact with Protestants, with whom he 
freely conversed, and thus became intimately ac- 
quainted with their grievances. He was not long in 
discovering, that the Jesuits were the principal cause 
of all-the calamities aud immorality which prevailed. 
The influence, besides, of the minister Kaunitz over 
the mind of the Empress was considerable, and this 
influence he used to turn her against the Jesuits. 
In 1773, accordingly, was the order of the Jesuits 
suspended, and with the banishment of these ene- 
mies of the truth a new day dawned upon Hungary. 
The Protestant church now began to rouse herself 
from the torpor into which she had fallen. The Ro- 
man Catholic priests and bishops were prohibited 
from having any communication with Rome, other- 
wise than through the foreign secretary at the Court 
of Vienna. It was forbidden to apply to Rome for dis- 
pensations in case of marriage and for divorces. New 
decrees were from time to time published, limiting 
the authority of the priests and relieving the Pro- 
testants. On the 24th March, 1781, all connection 
was ordered to be broken off between the monaste- 
ries of the country and foreign monks or inspectors. 
None but natives could be received into the religious 
brotherhoods, and neither monks nor nuns dared 
collect money to send out of the kingdom. It was 
also ordered, that no papal bull should be published 
in any part of the empire without first having ob- 
tained the emperor’s sanction. 

This was the dawning of a bright day for the Pro- 
testants, But im this same year (1781) the great 
principles of Christian freedom were nobly vindi- 
cated by the publication of the Edict of Toleration, 
which gave full liberty to the Protestants to follow 
out their conscientious convictions without let or 
hinderance of any kind. Soon after the promulga- 
tion of this famous and welcome edict, a meeting of 
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Protestants was held at Pesth, at which a vote of 
thanks to the emperor was passed, which was writ- 
ten in Latin and German, and sent to Vienna under 
charge of a numerous deputation. 

The reforms introduced by Joseph were far from 
being agreeable to the Papists, who now. felt that 
their authority and influence were completely de- 
stroyed. The Pope, Pius VI., became alarmed, 
and he resolved to pay a visit to the minister Kau- 
nitz, hoping to gain him over to his side, and in this 
way perhaps to influence the Emperor. Kaunitz, 
however, received his Holiness without any cere- 
mony, and cautiously avoided all allusion to ecclesi- 
astical topics. The emperor hoped that the recent 
measures of toleration were approved by his Holi- 
ness, but assured him at the same time, that if they 
were not, he could dispense with his approbation. 
The Pope, having received from Joseph a present of 
a cross set with diamonds, value £20,000, went on 
his way to Rome, and the emperor pursued his course 
of reform quite unmoved. The Protestants were 
permitted to print their Bibles and other religious 
books in the country. The books, but especially 
the Bible, which had been confiscated during the 
previous reign, were ordered to be restored, and, 
shortly after, the compulsory attendance of Protes- 
tant children on Popish schools was dispensed with. 

Such measures naturally enraged the adherents of 
the Church of Rome, and calumny, her usual wea- 
pon, was employed against the emperor—the report 
being widely spread, that he was disposed to leave 
the Romanist and join the Protestant party. So far 
had this groundless rumour been diffused, that Joseph 
found it necessary to publish a disclaimer in the 
most earnest terms. He did not however pause for 
a moment in the work of reform. A national school 
system, on the most liberal plan, was introduced, and 
the Protestant schools were placed on the best foot- 
ing. In the year 1785 all bishops were removed 
from the civil and judicial offices which they held, 
and their power in other respects was very much 
limited. The time was not to be long, however, in 
which the Protestants could enjoy such favours. The 
emperor was hastening fast to his grave. On the 
28th January, 1790, he was so far exhausted with 
the opposition made to his benevolent plans, that 
with his own hand he withdrew many of the reforms 
which he had introduced; but he still retained the 
famous [dict of Toleration and the new parishes 
which he had formed. In less than a month he was 
found sitting up in his bed in the attitude of prayer, 
but life had fled. 

The reign of Leopold II., who succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Joseph, was very brief, but 
long enough to manifest with sufficient clearness 
that the new sovereign was resolved to follow in 
the steps of his predecessor. In February, 1792, 
he was cut off by a violent inflammation, and his 
son, Francis I., sueceeded to the government. ‘This 
was the commencement of a new series of an- 


noyances and persecutions which the Protestants 
experienced at the hands of the Romanists. The 
cruelties of the French Revolution gave the Ro- 
man party an opportunity of representing their 
church as the only bulwark against anarchy. Ac- 
cording to them, the Revolution was the cause of all 
the evils in France. The king was often absent, and 
advantage was frequently taken of this circumstance 
to treat the Protestants with harshness and severity. 
Francis wanted firmness, and matters therefore grew 
gradually worse, until at length, in 1799, a complaint 
and petition, occupying ‘sixty sheets, was handed to 
the emperor; but pretexts of one kind or another 
were constantly found to leave the Protestants with- 
out relief. Attempts were meanwhile made to re- 
duce their number, by encouraging the youth to be 
sent to Roman Catholic schools. 

The state of the Continent, for the first sixteen years 
of the present century, was such, that little could be 
done to protect the Hungarian Protestants against 
the persecutions of the Romanists. At length, in 
April, 1817, adeputation from both the Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches proceeded to Vienna, with the 
view of laying their grievancesat the foot of the throne 
The emperor received them with the utmost civility, 
and promised, along with the Prime Minister Metter- 
nich, to see that justice was done to the Protestants of 
Hungary. These promises, however, were far from be- 
ing realized. A time of severe trial soon broke loose on 
Hungary, and the schools experienced the withering 
blast. When the king came to Hungary in 1822, a 
Protestant deputation again waited upon him, and was 
kindly received. After a lengthened audience, the 
deputation was dismissed with the assurance, that on 
his return to Vienna, the emperor would attend to 
all their grievances and have them redressed. In 
vain do we search for any of the good fruits which 
the Protestants anticipated from this interview with 
the emperor. A diet was summoned at Presburg in 
1825, and here the Protestants did their utmost to 
obtain relief, but the majority was too heavy against 
them. Matters continued much in the same state 
until the death of the king in 1835. 

With the death of the king the Protestants had 
expected a change of ministry, but Metternich still 
continued at the head of the government, and all 
went on as before. In 1843 a royal resolution ap- 
peared, declaring that all the different confessions 
should have equal rights and privileges, and at the 
same time recommending that the education of the 
children of mixed marriages should be left to the 
free choice of the parents, as they might choose to 
agree between themselves. This royal resolution. 
was unsatisfactory both to Protes:ants and Papists. 

The Hungarian insurrection, which broke out soon 
after this period, was not a little hastened on by the 
publication of an edict by General Haynau, threat- 
ening the extinction of the Protestant Church of 
Hungary. Sorrow, astonishment, and abhorrence, 
| were the feelings awakened in the minds of the Pro 
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testants on the publication of this edict. Pvivate 
meetings were held to consider how the impending 
evil was to be averted. Upwards of ten deputations 
in suecession appeared before the throne, begging for 
relief in this critical emergency, but in vain. In the 
year 1851, the church wished to hold several meet- 
ings, and sent deputations to Vienna to state their 
wishes ; but the deputations were refused permission 
to go to Vienna. 

Recently both the Lutheran and Calvinistic com- 
munities in Hungary have begun to display an inde- 
pendent and energetic spirit, which has not a little 
surprised the government of Austria. They have 
positively rejected a ministerial programme of a 
“ Constitution for the Protestant Church,” and have 
taken steps to petition the Emperor to permit them 
to draw up a Constitution for themselves, and to lay 
it before him for his sanction. The resolutions 
which have been taken by the Lutherans beyond the 
Theiss, are, 1. To petition his majesty to permit a 
general synod to assemble and to draw up a Consti- 
tution. 2. That the ministerial draft was not ac- 
ceptable, because it was in a spirit foreign to the 
Hungarian Protestant Church, and would tend to 
further principles which Hungurian Protestants can 
never subscribe to. What the Protestants require 
is, (1.) That the Protestant schools shall be under 
the exclusive direction of Protestants. (2.) That 
there shall be no hierarchy in the Hungarian Pro- 
testant Church, but that, as has heretofore been the 
case, the affairs of the communities shall be managed 
by laymen as we!l as clergymen. (3.) That the high 
Consistorial Council (Oberkirchenrath) shall be ap- 
pointed by the synod, and not by the state. (4.) As 
a rule, publicity in clerical-matters, but the consul- 
tations of the consistories shall be private. (5.)The 
communities shall be at liberty to give positive in- 
structions to their deputies how to act. (6.) The 
protocols of the “ Local Convent” shall be submitted 
to the elders, and those of the “Conyent of Elders” 
to the superintendents. (7.) The spheres of action 
of the General Convent, District Convents, and Gen- 
eral Synods, shall be the same as they are now. 
The superintendents and district inspectors shall be 
elected. (8.) The topographical distribution of the 
various superintendencies shall remain unchanged. 

The Protestants in Hungary are earnestly desirous 
to reorganize their own church and schools, but they 
have sustained no small discouragement and damage 
from the stringent manner in which the Romish 
clergy carry out the provisions of the concordat 
which has been lately concluded between the Aus- 
_trian government and the Papal see. The Hun- 
gavian Protestants are calculated to number some- 
where about three millions, including both the Lu- 
theran and the Reformed communions, and although 
the utmost efforts are put forth by the Romanists to 
prevent secessions from their body, numbers are 
avery year found to join the ranks of Protestantisin. 
“But to enable the Church of Hungary,” we use the 
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language of Merle D’Aubigné, “to take the posi- 
tion that belongs to her among the other reformed 
churches, the pure faith held by the children of God 
must become mighty within her. She must, in obe- 
dience to the Word of God, believe with the heart 
and confess with the mouth, the fall of man through 
Adam’s transgression—his corruption through sin— 
his utter inability to raise himself from the miserable 
condition into which he has fallen—the eternal God- 
head of the Son of God, who became man, and was 
offered up for us on the altar of the cross—justifica- 
tion by faith, which, resting upon that sacrifice, res- 
cues the sinner from the death which he has de- 
served, and gives him eternal life ;—finally, the 
Holy Ghost (God as well as the Father and the Son) 
ruling in the heart by the Word, and liberating it 
from the law of sin. It is necessary, then, that the 
Church of God in Hungary should confess in heart- 
felt sincerity, with Luther, as have also confessed 
Calvin and all the other Reformers: ‘The first and 
principal article of our faith is, that Jesus Christ our 
God and Lord died for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification. All have sinned and are justified 
freely by his grace without works or merit of the'r 
own, by the redemption that is in Christ Jesus 
through his blood. No pious ‘man can give up any 
portion of this belief, even if heaven, and earth, and 
all things, should be involved in ruin. In this be- 
lief is contained all that we teach, bear witness to in 
our lives, and act upon, in spite of the Pope, the 
devil, and the whole world.’ 

“Tf faith in these articles be a living principle in 
the church of Hungary, that church is secure. We 
demand then of that church to hold this belief, to 
proclaim it from the pulpit, to keep it alive in the 
heart. We make this demand for the sake of its 
forefathers, for the sake of its martyrs, for the sake 
of its own life and prosperity, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which is pronounced 
This church has 
been illustrious in ancient times, and ought at the 
present period to rise up and again take her place 
among us. Perhaps she may only be able to raise 
herself amidst privation and tears, bound like La- 
zarus ‘ with grave-clothes, and swathed in a shroud ;’ 
but if she lives by faith, that is sufficient : her reward 
will not fail her.” 

HUNTINGDON’S (Countess or) CONNEX- 
ION, a dénomination of Christians in England, which 
originated in the first half of the eighteenth century, 
with Lady Selina Shirley, Countess of Huntingdon. 
The mind of her Ladyship had been from early child- 
hood impressed with the importance of Divine 
things, and though her views of the way of salvation 
were not then satisfactory and clear, yet even after 
she became involved in the cares and anxieties of a 
married life, she took a particular delight in the dili- 
gent and prayerful perusal of the Word of God. 
While thus carefully studying her Bible, and seru- 
pulously observant of the outward ordinances of reli- 
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gion, this amiable lady was as yet a stranger to the 
power of a living Christianity. About this time, 
however, her attention was called to the earnest and 
energetic labours of the Methodists, who had re- 
cently commenced a work of revival and reformation 
in England. She became deeply interested in the 
missionary work, which was actively carried on by 
Whitefield, John and Charles Wesley, and others. 
Several of Lady Huntingdon’s sisters had, through 
the instrumentality of these truly devoted and apos- 
tolic men, been brought to a saving knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Amid the awakening in- 
fluences of this time of revival, her Ladyship’s mind 
began to be aroused to more serious reflection upon 
her state before God; and while in this condition 
of mental anxiety, having been seized with a severe 
and almost fatal illness, she availed herself of the 
opportunity which her sickbed afforded for calm me- 
ditation and prayer, which, by God’s blessing, re- 
sulted in inward satisfaction and peace. 

No sooner had Lady Huntingdon recovered her 
wonted health than she set herself to commence a 
life of active usefulness. She attended statedly, ac- 
companied by her husband, on the ministry of Mr. 
Whitefield, and so highly did she prize his valuable 
instructions, that she: selected him to be her chap- 
lain. The Methodists now entered upon a system of 
lay-preaching, which gave great offence to many 
pious members of the Church of England, but which, 
nevertheless, appeared to her Ladyship as a plan 
likely under God to be productive of much good. 
It was quite plain that the low state of religion at 
the time called for some extraordinary measures to 
prevent the light of the gospel from being altogether 
extinguished in many districts of the country. ‘The 
zeal and energy, however, which Wesley and his 
followers displayed, attracted, as might have been ex- 
pected, keen opposition from many, both in and out 
of the Established Church, and not only were the 
Methodists, in this early stage of their history, called 
to encounter much violent opposition from without, 
but they were also exposed to bitter dissensions and 
discouragements from within. Many of the Mora- 
vians had found their way into the infant sect, and 
sought actively to propagate among its members 
their peculiar opinions. he chief scene of the bit- 
ter contentions which ensued was Fetter Lane chapel, 
London, which was at length abandoned by the Me- 
thodists, and given up wholly to the Moravians. Lady 
Huntingdon retired with the Wesleys and their fol- 
lowers to the Foundry, Upper Moorfields. For a 
time Charles Wesley favoured the Moravian senti- 
ments, and a rupture between the two brothers 
seemed to be impending, when, through the judicious 
intervention of Lady Huntingdon, not only was a se- 
paration prevented, but Charles Wesley was led to 
renounce the errors which he had adopted. 

The itinerant labours of the Methodist preachers 
began to be attended with no small success, and 
some of the most determined enemies of lay preach- 


ing became its warmest friends. Lady Huntingdon 
was deeply impressed with the peculiar advantages of 
such a mode of extending the gospel, more especially 
among the simple peasantry of the rural districts. 
She resolved, accordingly, to try the plan in the 
neighbourhood of her own residence, Donnington 
Park. She despatched one of her servants, David 
Taylor, to preach the gospel in the surrounding vil- 
lages and hamlets, and so favourable was the result, 
that, with her Ladyship’s sanction, this plain pious 
man extended the range of his missionary labours to 
various parts of Cheshire and Derbyshire, where the 
fruits of his preaching were soon apparent in the 
conversion of not a few to the knowledge and ex- 
perience of the truth. 

Donnington Park now became a centre of attrac- 
tion to pious men of all Christian denominations, but 
more especially to the adherents of Wesley and 
Whitefield. The first Methodist Conference was 
held in London on the 25th June 1744. It was at- 
tended by only six ministers and four travelling 
preachers. Lady Huntingdon, who was then in 
London, invited them to her house, and treated 
them with the utmost hospitality and kindne s. ‘This 
devout lady watched with the greatest interest every 
movement of the rising sect, sympathizing with them 
in their difficulties, and by her money, her counsel, 
her influence, and her prayers, she was of invaluable 
service to the Methodist body. No doubt, her ex- 
ertions in their behalf exposed her to much reproach: 
and bitter obloquy, but she had counted the cost, 
and was ready to endure all for Christ. But while 
she meekly bore the insults heaped upon herself, 
when the faithful men, who were preaching the 
gospel under her auspices were assailed, she came 
boldly forward and claimed the protection of govern- 
ment, and even the interposition of the sovereign in 
their behalf. 

The leaders of the Methodist body were not men 
who would shrink from discharging their duty to their 
heavenly Master through fear of their fellow-men ; 
they only waxed more and more bold under the perse- 
cution to which they were subjected. Andat length 
the body asserted for itself a high and conspicuous 
place among the Christian denominations of the land. 
Their useful and self-denying labours in the diffusion 
of the gospel, both in town and country, secured for 
them the warm approval, and, in many cases, the 
earnest prayers and cordial co-operation of geod men. 
Government itself extended its countenance as well 
as protection to the once reviled and calumniated 
Methodists, and Lady Huntingdon had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing the good work carried forward with- 
out molestation throughout all parts of England. 

After the death of Lord Huntingdon, which hap- 
pened in 1746, her Ladyship evinced a more active 
interest than before in the progress of the Methodist 
cause. Having soon after taken up her residence in 
London, she employed Mr, Whitefield to preach at 
her house twice a-week. Numbers, chiefly of the 
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nobility, both English and Scotch, attended on these 
occasions, and some of them in consequence under- 
went a saving change. 

Mr. Whitefield and Mr. Wesley laboured together 
for several years with unbroken harmony and peace. 
But in 1748 dissensions arose between them on some 
of the vital doctrines of Christianity ; the views of 
the former being Calvinistic, and of the latter Ar- 
minian. Lady Huntingdon favoured the opinions of 
Mr. Whitefield, and when a separation took place 
between the two leaders of the Methodist body, she 
attached herself to the Whitefield or Calvinistic 
party. She contributed liberally to the erection of 
Tottenham-court chapel, and it afforded her sincere 
satisfaction, when, on the 7th November 1756, it was 
opened for Divine worship according to the forms of 
the Church of England. About this time Lady 
YWuntingdon established a college at Trevecca in 
South Wales, for the education and training of young 
men for the office of the ministry. . She erected 
also a number of churches at various places, such as 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Bath. In one year (1775) 
four chapels were erected by her Ladyship at Bris- 
tol, Lewes, Petworth, and Guildford. She spent 
some portion of every year at Trevecca, sending out 
the students to preach in the destitute districts of 
the country, and encouraging them to go forward in 
preparation for the work of the ministry. She sent 
some of the young men also to itinerate in Ireland, 
and at her suggestion several of them set out as mis- 
sionaries to North America. 

In the year 1770 a very important controversy 
arose between the Calvinistic and the Arminian 
Methodists. From the minutes of the Wesleyan 
Conference of that year, it appeared that several er- 
roneous tenets were held and avowed by that division 
of the Methodist body. Lady Huntingdon and the 
Calvinistic Methodists generally, entered upon the 
controversy with an earnest desire to uphold what 
they considered to be the truth of God. A keen 
and protracted contest ensued, which, though sus- 
pended for a time in consequence of the excitement 
occasioned by the breaking out of the American 
war, was renewed and carried on for several years 
with great ardour and ability by Mr. Toplady and 
Mr. Rowland Hill on the one side, and Mr. Wesley 
and Mr. Fletcher on the other. The most bitter 
and caustic remarks were indulged in on both sides ; 
and for several successive years the two sections of 
Methodists were more hostile to each other than any 
other differing sects in Christendom. 

The unwearied exertions of Lady Huntingdon to 
promote the progress of evangelical religion through- 
out England, could scarcely fail to awaken the eager 
hostility of many. But the most determined of her op- 
ponents was the Rev. William Sellon, minister of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell, London, who raised an action 
against several devoted ministers belonging to the Ks- 
tablishment for the crime of preaching in her Lady- 
ship’s chapels. To avoid all further molestation it was 


resolved to take shelter under the Toleration Act ; 
and, accordingly, several of the Established minis- 
ters seceded and took the oaths of allegiance as dis- 
senting ministers—tretaining such part of the church 
service as is allowed to the Dissenters by the can- 
ons. ‘The processes raised in the Consistorial courts 
against several of the clergy of the Established 
Church, led Messrs. Romaine, Venn, Townsend, and 
others, to withdraw from the service of her Lady- 
ship’s connexion, though they continued still to hold 
the most friendly private intercourse with her and 
her ministers. 

It had from the beginning been the earnest wish 
of Lady Huntingdon that both she and her connexion 
should not sever the tie which bound them to the 
Church of England. They were most reluctant to 
assume the position of Dissenters, but in conse- 
quence of the processes instituted in the Ecclesias t- 
cal courts, and the law laid down on the subject, 
which proclaimed them Dissenters, no alternative 
was left them, and, accordingly, in 1783, they were 
compelled to become a separate and independent 
body, at the same time retaining the Liturgy with a 
few modifications, the forms, and even the vestments 
of the Church of England, without its Episcopacy. 
A Confession of Faith, being in substance the same 
with the Thirty-Nine Articles, was drawn up in con- 
sequence of the altered position of the body, and a 
declaration was set forth, that “some things in the 
Liturgy, and many things in the discipline and gov- 
ernment of the Established Church, being contrary 
to Holy Scripture, they have felt it necessary to se- 
cede.” 

One circumstance which forced on the Secession 
more quickly than it would otherwise have happened, 
was the refusal on the part of the English bishops 
to ordain the young men trained at Treveeca. Now 
therefore that the tie was completely severed, and 
the “Connexion” was feft to its own independent 


‘action, the ordination of six students took place at 


Spa-fields chapel, which her Ladyship had recently 
purchased. The solemn service was conducted by 
two presbyters of the Church of England, who had 
resigned their charges and joined the new denomina- 
tion. An attempt was now made on the part of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts to deny the legality of the pro- 
ceedings of the Connexion, to shut up their chapels, 
and silence their ministers. But at length the regu- 
larity and completeness of the act of Secession hay- 
ing been recognized, the legal position of the chapels 
was fixed by the Spiritual Courts as Dissenting 
Chapels, and tolerated accordingly. ‘The body 
was permitted therefore to prosecute its great work 
without further molestation or hindrance. 

Hitherto the great burden of conducting the affairs 
of her numerous chapels had mainly devolved upon 
Lady Huntingdon herself, with the assistance of 
trustees in the different localities; but now feeling 
the infirmities of age, she was desirous of adopting 
some plan for perpetuating the great work which she 
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had so successfully begun. With this view she took 
steps for the formation of an Association composed 
of ministers and laymen; but in consequence of the 
opposition of Dr. Haweis and Lady Ann Erskine, 
the scheme was abandoned. Her wishes in this 
matter being frustrated, she turned her attention to 
the best mode of settling her chapels on a proper 
basis. This was a point of some difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the existing state of the law of England, 
which declared all bequests of buildings or lands for 
religious or even charitable uses to be null and void. 
Her Ladyship, accordingly, having consulted with 
several legal friends on the subject, came to the re- 
solution of adopting the only mode of settlement 
which remained to her, that of leaving the chapels 
and houses by will to certain persons, with unre- 
stricted power to sell or dispose of the same to such 
uses as they might think proper. Following up this 
resolution, she bequeathed them to Dr. Haweis and 
his wife, Lady Aun Erskine, and Mr. Lloyd. These 
four trustees accordingly, at the death of Lady 
Huntingdon, which took place on the 17th June 
1791, obtained possession of her chapels, and em- 
ployed them strictly in accordance with her Lady- 
ship’s wishes. The college was also vested in seven 
trustees, who have the sole power of admitting and 
rejecting students, as well as of appointing and dis- 
missing tutors. The young men are left at liberty 
when their studies are completed, “to serve in the 
ministry of the Gospel, either in the late Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion, or in the Hstablished 
Church, or in any other of the churches of Christ.” 
This theological seminary is oue of the wealthiest 
of the Dissenting colleges in England. ‘The allotted 
term of study is four years, the maintenance and 
education being entirely free. The lease of the col- 
leze at Trevecca having expired in 1792, about a 
year after her Ladyship’s decease, the institution was 
removed by the trustees to Cheshunt, where it still 
exists in a state of efficiency and usefulness. 

Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion is a trust rather 
than a separate sect or denomination ; and is strongly 
bound by affinity with the Calvinistic Methodists. 
The original mode of supplying the churches was by 
itinerancy, as in the case of the Wesleyan body ; 
but for some time a settled ministry has been deemed 
preferable. The Liturgy of the Church of England 
is generally used, while the ministers are also in the 
habit of offering extemporary prayers. Although 
the term “ Connexion” is applied to the body, they 
do not exist in the form of a federal ecclesiastical 
union. The Congregational mode of church govern- 
ment is practically in operation among them; and of 
late years several of the congregations have joined 
the Congregationalist communion. The number of 
chapels returned in the Census of 1851, as belong- 
ing to Lady Huntingdon’s “ Connexion,” or described 
as “ English Calvinistic Methodists,” was 109, con- 
taining accommodation for 38,727 persons. See 
Merrsopists (CALVINISTIC). 


HUNTINGTONIANS, a class of ANTINOMIANS 
(which see) in England, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. They were followers of Wil- 
liam Huntington, or rather Hunt, who, though ori- 
ginally a coal-heaver, and the victim of dissipated 
habits, was rescued by the grace of God from his 
vicious propensities, and was for many years the 
popular minister of Providence Chapel, Gray’s-Inn- 
Lane, London. His writings, which obtained a large 
circulation among his admirers, form twenty octavo 
volumes. ‘To the crowds who statedly waited on 
his ministry, as well-as to multitudes who flocked to 
hear him; as he travelled.on preaching tours through- 
out the country, he taught the most extravagant 
Antinomian opinions. THe maintained that the elect 
are justified from all eternity, an act of which their 
justification in. this. world by faith is simply the 
manifestation ; that God sees no sin in believers, 
and is never angry with them; that the imputation 
of our sins to Christ, and of His righteousness to us, 
was actual, not judicial; that faith, repentance, and 
holy obedience, are covenant conditions on the part 
of Christ, not on our part; and finally, that sanctifi- 
cation is no evidence of justification, but rather 
renders it more obscure. The sentiments of the 
Huntingtonians, indeed, were little more than a revi- 
val of the sentiments ‘of the CkisPrTEs (which see) 
in the seventeenth century. Ina number of chapels, 
particularly in Sussex, these doctrines continue still 
to be taught. Ee 

HURDWAR, a place of unequalled sanctity 
among the Hindus. To its temples pilgrims resort 
from all. parts of Hindustan; the water of the 
Ganges being considered as so holy at this particu- 
lar spot, that even the most notorious criminal will 
be cleansed by a single ablation; provided only that 
sufficient gold be given to the gods. The gold must 
be dropped in the.river at the time of prayer, and 
the Brahmans:as the reward of their services have 
alone the privilege of searching for the treasure. At 
the Mela or annual, grand festival of Hurdwar, the 
pilgrims amount: in’ number to from 300,000 to 
1,000,000. souls, who: resort to this sacred place in 
the hope of washing away in the waters of the 
Ganges all their numberless transgressions. 

HUSCANAWER, ‘a ceremony which was an- 
ciently practised among the North American Indians 
of Virgiitia, when they wished to prepare those who 
aspired at the dignity of the priesthood, or who 
sought to’ be enrolled among the number of their 
great men. ‘The*principal. men. of the place where 
the ceremony was to be performed, made choice of 
the handsomest and sprightliest youths to be their 
Huscanawers. They shut them up for several 
months together, giving them no other sustenance 
than the infusion or decoction of certain roots, which 
strongly affected the nervous system. They conti- 
nued for some time under the influence of this mad- 
dening draught, during which they were enclosed in 
a strong place, built in a conical form, and provided 
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with numerous air-holes. Here these novices, sup- 
plied with quantities from time to time of the stupe- 
fying liquor, quite lost their memory; they forgot 
their possessions, parents, friends, and even their 
language, becoming at length deaf and dumb. The 
Indians pretended that their sole motive for resort- 
ing to this singular practice, was in order to free 
their young people from the dangerous impressions 
of infancy, and from all those prejudices which they 
contracted before reason was capable of gaining the 
ascendant. They alleged further, that being then at 
liberty to follow the dictates of nature, they were no 
longer liable to be deceived by custom or education, 
and were thereby the better enabled to administer 
justice uprightly, without having any regard to the 
ties of blood or friendship. The ceremony now de- 
scribed cannot fail to remind the classical reader of 
the ELEUSINIAN MysTeERtIEs (which see). 
HUSSEYITES, the followers of Mr. Joseph 
Hussey, a learned but eccentric divine, formerly of 
Cambridge, who, besides other peculiarities of opin- 
ion, held the Antinomian views of Dr. Crisp. 
(See CRISPITES.) He maintained also the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ’s human soul, or rather of a spiritual 
or glorious body in which he appeared to Adam, 
Abraham, and others; this body being the image of 
God in which man was created. On the subject of 
the divine decrees, he was a supra-lapsarian Calvi- 
nist, and he published a treatise, entitled ‘ Operations 
of Grace, but no Offers,’ in which he objected in the 
strongest manner to all offers of salvation, or invita- 
tions to the unconverted. See ANTINOMIANS. 
HUSSITES, the followers of John Huss, the cele- 
brated Bohemian reformer and martyr, who lived in 
the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fif- 
teenthcentury. The kingdom of Bohemia, thoughsmall 
in point of geographical extent, occupies a very pro- 
minent and conspicuous place in the religious history 
of Europe. It is probable that Christianity was first 
introduced into the country about the time of Char- 
lemagne, who reduced it under his subjection, and 
compelled it to pay tribute. The successors, how- 
ever, of that illustrious Emperor, were unable to re- 
tain the conquered province, which vindicated its 
independence of Germany, and placed itself under 
the protection of Sviatopluk, king of Great Moravia, 
where Christianity had been established by the apos- 
tolizal labours of Methodius and Cyrillus. Bohemia 
was thus brought completely within the range of 
Christian instruction and influence, which operated 
so effectively that Borivoy, duke of Bohemia, was 
baptized by Methodius, and the celebration of divine 
worship in the national language, along with the 
rites and discipline of the Greek church, was intro- 
duced into the country. The kingdom of Moravia 
was destroyed A.D. 907 by the Pagan Magyars or 
Hungarians; and when these conquerors were con- 
verted to Christianity, the Latin service was intro- 
duced, and the national Slavonic liturgy disappeared. 
Bohemia seems to have enjoyed the privilege for sev- 
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eral centuries of retaining the liturgy in her own 
tongue, for L’Enfant relates upon the authority of 
Spondanus, that Pope Innocent IV. allowed the 
Bohemians about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury to perform divine service in the national Jan- 
guage. Such an arrangement must have had a 
powerful effect in diffusing a knowledge of Divine 
truth among the people, and accordingly, though the 
Bohemian church acknowledged the supremacy of 
the Pope, and thus formed as yet a branch of the 
Romish church, we find that numbers of those who 
were persecuted for their resistance to Roman domi- 
nation, sought a refuge in Bohemia. This was the 
case with many of the Waldenses when compelled 
to flee from France, and it was the case even with 
the great reformer of Lyons, Peter Waldo himself. 
Thus the Protestant Bohemian writer Stranski, quoted 
by Count Krasinski, says: “As the purity of the Greek 
ritual was insensibly becoming corrupted amongst the 
people, either through the remains of Paganism, or 
by the influence of the Latins, there arrived in 
Bohemia in 1176 several pious individuals, disciples 
of Peter Waldo, very commendable, not only on ac- 
count of their piety, but also by their knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and who had been expelled from 
France and Germany. They settled in the towns of 
Zateec and Lani. They joined the adherents of the 
Greek ritual whom they found there, and modestly 
corrected by the Word of God the defects which 
they discovered in their worship. Another Protes- 
tant writer, Francovich, better known under his 
assumed name of Llyricus Flaccius, relates that he 
had an account of the proceedings made by the In- 
quisition of Poland and Bohemia about 1330, which 
positively stated that it had been discovered that 
subscriptions were collected. in these countries, and 
sent to the Waldensians of Italy, whom the contri- 
butors regarded as their brethren and teachers, and 
that many Bohemians visited these Waldensians, in 
order to study divinity. The Roman Catholic writer 
Hagee says,—‘In the year 1341, heretics called 
Grubenhaimer, ¢. e., inhabitants of caverns, again 
entered Bohemia. We have spoken of them above, 
under the year 1176. They settled in towns, but 
particularly at Prague, where they could better con- 
ceal themselves. They preached in some houses, 
but very secretly. Although they were known to 
many, they were tolerated, because they knew how 
to conceal their wickedness under a great appearance 
of piety.’” 

The fact that Bohemia thus afforded shelter to 
many from Roman oppression, shows that she her- 
self, though nominally subject to the authority of 
the Papal see, was disposed to some extent to 
assert her own independence. And it is not un- 
likely that the Waldensian pastors and people, who 
found a home in Bohemia, may have tended to 
foster that love of religious liberty, which afterwards 
shone forth as so conspicuous a feature in her bold 
and undaunted peasantry. It is no wonder, there- 
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fore, that Aineas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius IL., 
should have asserted the Hussites to be a branch of 
the Waldensians. 

Several important circumstances tended to prepare 
the way for the appearance of the great Bohemian 
reformer, and the terrible commotions which are 
commonly known by the name of the Hussite wars. 
Charles the First of Bohemia, and the Fourth of 
Germany, had no sooner ascended the throne than 
he set himself to develope the resources, physical, 
intellectual, and literary of the Bohemian kingdom. 
He reformed many abuses ecclesiastical and civil; 
repressed the exorbitant power and rapacity of the 
nobles; extended the municipal liberties of the 
towns; encouraged commerce and industry, and 
raised agriculture to a flourishing condition. To 
this enlightened prince, Bohemia owes the founda- 
tion of the University of Prague, 4. D. 1347; and to 
him also she owes the first solid development of her 
national language and literature. Besides, Charles 
did much to arouse the martial spirit of the Bohe- 
mians, by introducing into the country a regular 
military organization. Such was the state of Bohe- 
mia in the end of the fourteenth century. “The 
country,” to use the language of Krasinski, ‘“ was 
rich, enlightened, and warlike; but above all, the 
national feeling of her inhabitants had acquired an 
extraordinary degree of intensity, which I believe 
was the mainspring of the energy which they dis- 
played in the defence of their political and religious 
liberty, and which I have no hesitation in saying, 
has no parallel in the pages of modern history.” 

Before the great Slavonic reformer entered on his 
mission, the way had been paved for him by several 
energetic ecclesiastics in the Bohemian church, who 
sought to reform the corrupted manners of the age, 
and protested against some of the errors of Rome, 
particularly the doctrine of communion in one kind 
only. Conrad Stiekna, John Milicz, and Matthew 
of Janow, may be mentioned as preparing the way 
for a reformation in the church of Bohemia. But 
to John Huss is due the merit of having originated 
that great revolution which marks an important era 
in the ecclesiastical history of Europe. 

The Bohemian reformer was born in 1369, at a 
village called Hussinetz. He was of humble paren- 
tage, but his talents being of a high order, he was 
sent to the university of Prague, with the view of 
studying for the church. Here he distinguished 
himself by his extensive attainments as a scholar. 
By means of Wyceliffe’s works, which at that time 
had spread as far as Prague, John Huss was 
won over to the side of Augustin in theology, and 
to realism in philosophy. His eyes began to be 
opened to some of the most obvious errors of the 
church, and he was not ashamed to avow his adhe- 
rence to most of the doctrinal opinions of the English 
reformer. The teachers at the university, who 
were chiefly Germans, were keen nominalists in phi- 
losophy, and equally keen opponents of Wycliffe in 


theology. The young Reformer, therefore, was ex- 
posed to the frowns and the reproaches of both his 
professors and fellow-students. With one man, 
however, who warmly sympathized with | im in his 
admiration of Wycliffe, he contracted a close friend- 
ship, which afforded him no small comfort and en- 
couragement. This individual was Jerome Faultisch, 
commonly called Hieronymus Pragensis, or Jerome 
of Prague. 

Meanwhile Huss attracted great notice at the uni- 
versity by the solidity and extent of his learning. 
In 1393, he was made both Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, and in 1401, Dean of the Philosophical Fa- 
culty, having previously been honoured with the ap- 
pointment of Confessor to the Queen, on whom he 
had a great influence. In the course of two years 
more, he began to preach in the national language, 
but it was not before the year 1409 that he com- 
menced his public attacks upon the established 
church. The first abuse to which he called the at- 
tention of the synods was the corruption of the 
clergy. On this subject he spoke with the utmost 
freedom, and all the more readily as he had en- 
trenched himself in popular favour, not only by 
preaching in the vernacular tongue, but by introduc- 
ing, in conjunction with his friend Jerome of Prague, 
such alterations into the constitution of the univer- 
sity that the Germans were compelled to quit it. 
The decree which, through the influence of John 
Huss, Wenceslav, king of Bohemia, was persuaded to 
issue, was as follows: “ Although it is necessary to 
love all men, yet charity ought to be regulated by 
the degrees of proximity. Therefore, considering 
that the German nation, which does not belong to 
this country, and has, moreover, as we have learnt 
from the most veritable evidence, appropriated to 
itself, in all the acts of the university of Prague, 
three votes, whilst the Bohemian nation, the legiti- 
mate heir of this realm, has but one; and consider- 
ing that it is very unjust that foreigners should enjoy 
the privileges of the natives of the country, to the 
prejudice of the latter, we order, by the present act, 
under the penalty of our displeasure, that the Bohe- 
mian nation should, without any delay or contradic- 
tion, enjoy henceforward the privilege of three votes 
in all councils, judgments, elections, and all other 
academic acts and dispositions, in the same manner 
as is practised in the university of Paris, and in those 
of Lombardy and Italy.” 

The result of this decree, which tended so much 
to establish the popularity of Huss, was, that besides 
the professors, most of whom were Germans, no 
fewer than five thousand students, according to the 
staternent of Aineas Sylvius, emigrated from Bohe- 
mia to Germany, where for their accommodation it 
was found necessary to establish a university at 
Leipsic, as well as other similar institutions at other 
places. The popularity which Huss had thus ob- 
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rector of the university of Prague, and the high 
position which he had reached as a theologian and a 
‘popular preacher, gave him no common influence 
over the people. He translated several of the works 
of Wycliffe, and sent them to the principal noblemen 
of Bohemia and Moravia. It was not to be expected 
that such a course could be followed without calling 
forth the most determined opposition from the 
clergy. Sbinko, archbishop of Prague, in 1410, 
eaused a number of the writings of Wycliffe to be 
publicly burnt; and still farther to work the over- 
throw of Huss, he procured from Pope Alexander V. 
full powers to forbid preaching in private chapels, or 
in any other places, except in parochial, conventual, 
and episcopal churches. -This blow was aimed at 
the Reformer, who at that time preached in the 
Bethlehem chapel. This bull was no sooner pro- 
claimed accordingly, than Huss was summoned to 
appear before the court of the archbishop on. a 
charge of heresy. An excommunication was forth- 
with issued, but the king and queen, the nobility, and 
university took up and obtained a reconsideration of 
the matter. Meantime Huss continued to preach, 
defending the doctrines which he taught by a refer- 
ence to the Word of God, and besides his sermons, 
he and his friends held public disputations in support 
of the writings of Wycliffe. At length, in conse- 
quence of the universal sympathy manifested in fa- 
vour of the persecuted Reformer, the archbishop 
Sbinko felt himself compelled to revoke his accusa- 
tion of heresy. 

The opposition to the doctrines which Huss 
preached seemed now to be abandoned, but in a few 
short months circumstances occurred which kindled 
anew the flames of religious contention in Bohemia. 
The Pope, John XXIII., proclaimed a crusade 
against Ladislaus, king of Naples, promising a ple- 
nary indulgence to all who should take part in it, 
either personally or by pecuniary contributions. On 
this subject a papal legate was despatched from 
Rome to Bohemia, where he succeeded in obtaining 
from many of the people considerable sums of money. 
Huss and his friend Jerome of Prague, now publicly 
and solemnly protested against papal indulgences 
and other ecclesiastical abuses. ‘This bold exposure 
of Rome’s misdeeds called forth immediate fulmi- 
nations from the Vatican; the writings of Wycliffe 
were condemned in a synod at Rome; John Huss 
was excommunicated, and the place of his residence 
laid under an interdict. ~ 

Bohemia was now the scene of the most bitter 
eontentions, and although the king attempted to al- 
lay the disturbances by convoking a synod for the 
discussion of the disputed points, all his efforts were 
ineffectual. The Reformer was called upon to quit 
the capital, and accordingly, he retired to his native 
village of Hussinetz, continuing however to preach 
in the national language, and to expose the abuses 
of the church both from the pulpit and the press. 
In the agitated and convulsed state of the king- 


dom, the Emperor Sigismund applied to the Pope 
for a general council, which was accordingly sum- 
moned to meet at Constance on the 1st November 
1414. A message was sent to Huss, inviting him to ap- 
pear and defend himself and his doctrines in person. 
Provided, therefore, with a letter of safe-conduct from 
the Emperor, he arrived at the appointed place of 
meeting. His entry into Constance was no sooner 
known, than his enemies began to take steps for, if 
possible, effecting his destruction. False accusations 
of every kind were drawn up, and witnesses induced 
to come forward and establish them, In this way a 
long list of charges was preferred against him, and 
laid before the council. In the meantime, at the 
instigation of his enemies, particularly the Bohe- 
mian elergy, Huss was seized on the 28th of No- 
vember, notwithstanding his safe-conduct, and 
thrown into prison, on a charge of heresy. De- 
nied all opportunity of defending himself, he was 
called upon to make an unconditional recantation; 
and on his refusing to do this, he was committed to 
the flames on the 6th of July 1415. The council of 
Constance, in order to pacify the Emperor Sigis- 
mund for their flagrant breach of honour in disre- 
garding his safe-conduct, passed a decree that no 
faith ought to be kept with heretics. The associate 
and friend of Huss, Jerome of Prague, soon after 
met a similar fate. The ashes of both the martyrs 
were carefully collected and thrown into the Rhine. 

The death of Huss gave impulse and energy to the 
actings of his friends and followers. No sooner did 
the tidings of his bloody martyrdom reach Bohemia, 
than a universal ery of indignation rose against the 
perpetrators of the murder. The university of 
Prague came boldly forward to vindicate the memory 
of the Reformer, and addressed a manifesto on the 
subject to the whole of Christendom. A medal was 
struck in honour of the martyr, and a day in the 
calendar of saints, the 6th of July, was consecrated 
to him. His followers began now to be called Huss- 
ites, and their number was daily on the increase. 
One of the chief peculiarities for a time was, their 
demand for communion in both kinds. The coun- 
cil of Constance had sanctioned the ordinary usage 
of the church on this point, and pronounced all 
who were opposed to it to be heretics. But this 
decree, followed by the execution of Huss, roused 
the most violent ferment in Bohemia. Jacobellus, 
as he was commonly called, or James of Misa, a 
priest of Prague, defended the doctrine of commu- 
nion in both kinds against the decree of the coun- 
cil, and a league was formed among the Bohe- 
mian and Moravian nobles for six years in sup- 
port of purity of doctrine. The council of Con- 
stance, which was still sitting, summoned the nobles 
before them, but in vain. All this only added to 
the number and the influence of the Hussites. Un- 
fortunately, however, they began to differ among 
themselves, some of the body going so far as to set 
aside’ entirely the authority of the church, and te 
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admit no other rule than the Holy Scriptures, whilst 
others were contented with communion in both kinds, 
the free preaching of the gospel, and some reforms 
of minor importance. The former party afterwards 
took the name of TABORITES (which see), and the 
latter of CALIxTINES (which see). 

The adherents of the Roman Catholic Church were 
a powerful minority at this time in Bohemia, and 
had the advantage of being backed by the authority 
of Rome, and also of the Emperor Sigismund, who 
had declared against the Hussites. Besides, the 
council of Constance thought it necessary to adopt 
the most stringent measures in order to quell the 
heretics of Bohemia. They summoned to their pre- 
sence, therefore, about four hundred chief men of the 
Hussites, offering them a safe-conduct. But the 
example of Huss was too recent to permit his fol- 
lowers to put any confidence in promises of protec- 
tion coming from such a quarter. The summons 
accordingly was disregarded; and the council issued 
a declaration against them extending to twenty-four 
articles, in the course of which they called upon 
king Wenceslay to make strenuous efforts to extir- 
pate the heretics from his kingdom. <A papal legate 
was sent to Bohemia to fulfil the wishes of the 
council, and carrying with him a bull from the new 
Pope, Martin V., addressed to the clergy of Bohe- 
mia, Poland, England, and Germany, which ordered 
that all the followers of Huss and Wycliffe should 
be examined, judged, and given over to the secular 
powers for summary punishment. To this papal 
bull were appended forty-five articles of Wycliffe, 
and thirty of Huss, which had been condemned by 
the council of Constance. On the arrival of the 
Pope’s legate in Bohemia, he endeavoured to strike 
terror into the minds of the heretics by the execu- 
tion of two Hussites, in a town called Slan; but 
such was the indignation which this act aroused 
against the papal emissary, that he found it neces- 
sary to quit the country, addressing a letter to the 
Emperor Sigismund, declaring that the Bohemians 
could only be reconciled to the church by fire and 
sword. 

The whole kingdom of Bohemia was now ina state 
of indescribable ferment, and particularly the capital 
city, Prague. The Hussites felt that the time had 
come when they were imperatively called upon to 
take arms in defence of their religious liberties. 
All they wanted was a leader capable of regulating 
and directing their movements, and that leader they 
found in John ‘Troeznowski, known in Europe by the 
name of Ziska, or the one-eyed, a Bohemian noble- 
man of extraordinary talents, and the most indomi- 
table energy. Along with Nicholas of Hussinetz, an- 
other Bohemian noble of great wealth, he put himself 
at the head of the Hussite army, which was equip- 
ped for self-defence. They commenced with occu- 
pying a strong mountainous position, to which they 
gave the name of Tabor, and which they fortified in 
the most skilful manner. There thousands attended 
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for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in both 
kinds, and on that eminence they afterwards founded 
the city of Tabor. 

Ziska, in commencing the war, issued a proclama- 
tion to the Bohemians, which he caused to be cireu- 
lated throughout the whole country. It ran as fol- 
lows :—“ Dearest Brethren,—God grant, through his 
grace, that you should return to your first charity, 
and that, doing good works, like true children ot 
God, you should abide in his fear. If he has chas- 
tised and punished you, I beg you, in his name, that 
you should not be cast down by affliction. Consider 
those who work for the faith, and sufter persecution 
from its adversaries, but particularly from the Ger- 
mans, whose extreme wickedness you have your- 
selves experienced, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Imitate your ancestors the ancient Bohemians, who 
were always able to defend the cause of God and 
their own. For ourselves, my brethren, having al- 
ways before our eyes the law of God and the good 
of the country, we must be very vigilant; and it is 
requisite that whoever is capable to wield a knife, to 
throw a stone, or to lift a cudgel; should be ready to 
march. Therefore, my brethren, I inform you that 
we are collecting troops from all parts, in order to 
fight against the enemies of truth and the destroyers 
of our nation; and I beseech you to inform your 
preachers, that they should exhort, in their sermons, 
the people to make war on the Antichrist, and that 
every one, old and young, should prepare himself for 
it. I also desire, that when I shall be with you 
there should be no want of bread, beer, victuals, or 
provender, and that you should provide yourselves 
with good arms. It is now time to be armed, not 
only against foreigners, but also against domestic 
foes. Remember your first encounter, when you 
were few against many,—unarmed against well- 
armed men.. The hand of God has not been short- 
ened. _ Have courage and be ready. May God 
strengthen you!—Ziska of the Chalice, in the hope 
of God, chief of the Taborites.” 

Multitudes of the Bohemian peasantry flocked to 
the standard of Ziska, and entering Prague he was 
gladly received by the population generally. His 
first assault was upon the Roman Catholic churches, 
and the civil authorities having interfered, a fierce 
riot ensued, in which several of the magistrates were 
killed, and many churches and convents pillaged. 
This turbulent outbreak so affected King Wenceslay, 
that he died in a fit of apoplexy. The kingdom now 
devolved upon his brother, the Emperor Sigismund, 
who, being engaged at the time in a war with the 
Turks, found it difficult to adopt measures for re- 
pressing the Hussites, who committed in consequence 
the most deplorable excesses, destroying churches 
and convents, and murdering Romish priests, monks, 
and nuns. Besides, the Bohemians were most un- 
willing to submit to the rule of Sigismund, whom 
they hated, and a complete anarchy ensued. The 
new sovereign commenced his reign by offering 9 
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complete pardop to the Hussites, on condition that 
they should return to the church; and this offer 
being rejected, he prepared to reduce the heretics 
by force of arms. The city of Prague was in-the 
hands of the Hussites; but the castle of that city 
was occupied by an imperial garrison. Twice in the 
course of the year 1420 did the emperor attempt, but 
in vain, to wrest Prague from the Hussites. They 
continued to hold the capital against the enemy, 
fighting with all the enthusiasm which a war on re- 
ligious grounds is fitted to excite. In the front of 
the Hussite army, as it marched, were priests bear- 
ing chalices in token of their adherence to the doe- 
trine of communion in both kinds, while the warriors 
followed singing psalms, and the rear was brought up 
by the women, who wrought at the fortifications and 
took care of the wounded. 

The hatred which the Bohemians bore to the now 
reigning sovereign tended to combine political with 
religious motives in their proceedings. A diet was 
assembled to deliberate on the aflairs of the country, 
when they declared Sigismund unworthy of their 
zrown, and resolved to offer it either to the King 
of Poland, or to a prince of his dynasty. At this 
meeting, also, they drew up four articles, to which 
they resolved to adhere in all their negotiations, both 
with the government and the church. These cele- 
brated articles, which occupy a conspicuous place in 
the history of the period, were as follows : 

“1. The Word of God is to be freely announced 
by Christian priests throughout the kingdom of 
Bohemia and the margraviate of Moravia. 

“2. The venerable sacrament of the body ‘and 
blood of Jesus Christ is to be given in two kinds to 
adults as well as children, as Jesus Christ has insti- 
tuted it. 


“3. The priests and monks, of whom many med-— 


dle with the affairs of the state, are to be deprived 
of the worldly goods which they possess in great 
quantity, and which make them neglect their sacred 
office; and their goods shall be restored to us, in 
order that, in accordance with the doctrine of the 
gospels and the practice of the apostles, the clergy 
should be subject to us, and, living in poverty, serve 
as a pattern of humility to others. 

“4, All the public sins which are called mortal, 
and all other trespasses contrary to the law of God, 
are to be punished according to the laws of the 
country, by those who have the charge of them, with- 
out any regard to the persons committing them, in 
order to wipe from the kingdom of Bohemia, and the 
margraviate of Moravia, the bad reputation of toler- 
ating disorders.” 

This diet, at which several Roman Catholics at- 
tended, established a regency, consisting of nobles 
and burghers, at the head of which was Ziska. Sigis- 
mund made proposals with a view to conciliate the 
diet ; but all were rejected, and he accordingly en- 
tered Bohemia with an army composed chiefly of 


the imperial forces were repulsed by Ziska and his 
army. Not contented with repelling the invading 
army, the Hussites made aggressive incursions into 
the adjacent German territory. Flushed with sue- 
cess, the Hussites, though by no means united either 
in their political or religious views, Bohemia being 
then divided into three parties, nevertheless agreed 
in their hatred of the emperor, and now that he had 
taken the field against his own subjects, they dis- 
owned his authority, and offered the crown to the 
King of Poland, Vladislav Jaguellon, who then oc- 
cupied the Polish throne, was flattered by the offer, 
and while, from his advanced age as well as other 
motives, he declined to become the sovereign of the 
Bohemians, he despatched his nephew Coributt with 
five thousand cavalry, and a sum of money, to aid 
them in defending their country against the assaults 
of Sigismund. The arrival of Coributt was hailed 
by the Hussites with great satisfaction, and a strong 
party wished to elect him king; but the project was 
defeated by Ziska, who declared that he would not 
submit to a foreigner, and that a free nation had no 
need of a king. On further reflection, however, he 
acknowledged Coributt as regent of Bohemia, and 
marching with him into Moravia, which was partly 
occupied by the imperialists, he was seized with 
the plague, which cut him off on the 11th October 
1424, 

The death of their leader excited great consterna- 
tion in the Hussite army, which now divided into 
three parties. ‘One of them,” says Krasinski, “ re- 
tained the name of Taborites, and chose for their 
chief. Procop Holy, 7. e., the Tonsured, whom Ziska 
had pointed out as his successor. The second de- 
clared that they would have no commander, as there 
was not inthe world a man worthy to succeed Ziska ; 
and took, on that account, the name of Orphans. 
These Orphans elected, however, some chiefs to com- 
mand them; and they always remained in their 


‘camps, fortified by waggons, and never went into 


towns, except on some unavoidable business, as, for 
instance, to purchase victuals. The third party were 
the Orebites, who had taken this name from a moun- 
tain upon which they had assembled for the first 
time, and to which they had probably given the 
biblical appellation of Horeb on that occasion. They 
always followed the standard of Ziska with the Ta- 
borites, but now chose separate leaders. Yet al- 
though the Hussites were thus divided into several 
parties, they always united whenever it was neces 
sary to defend their country, which they called the 
Land of Promise, giving to the adjacent German pro- 
vinees the names of Edom, Moab, Amalek, and the 
country of the Philistines.” 

The war continued, and in almost every encounter 
the imperialists were defeated. At length the Em- 
peror Sigismund endeavoured to obtain by negotia- 
tion what he despaired of accomplishing by force ot 


arms. In this, however, he was as unsuccessful as 


Hungarians, but in several successive engagements | be had been in the field. The Hussites of all parties 
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cordially acceded to the proposal of Procopius to 
invade Germany. He entered that country, laying 
waste Saxony, Brandenburg, and Lusatia, and re- 
turned to Bohemia laden with spoil. Encouraged 
by success he collected a still larger army, and the 
following year (1431) he ravaged Saxony and F'ran- 
conia. These successful invasions spread consterna- 
tion throughout Germany, and on application the 
Pope proclaimed a third crusade against the Bohe- 
mians, which, however, failed as signally as the two 
former had done. It was now plain to both the em- 
peror and the Pope, that nothing could be effected 
against the Hussites by force; and hence the coun- 
cil of Basle, at the suggestion of Julius Cesarini, the 
papal legate who had accompanied the last crusade, 
resolyed to open negotiations with the heretical 
Bohemians. After some delay, Hussite ambassadors, 
to the amount of three hundred, appeared at Basle, 
and an unsuccessful disputation was held at the 
council, almost exclusively founded upon the cele- 
brated four articles, the concession of which the de- 
legates declared to be the point on which all nego- 
tiations in reference to peace must turn. After 
residing three months the deputies returned to Bo- 
hemia without accomplishing the object of their 
mission. The council, however, were unwilling to 
surrender all hope of an amicable settlement, and 
they despatched, therefore, an embassy to Prague to 
renew the negotiation. On the arrival of the am- 
bassadors a diet was summoned to meet them, and 
the result of the conference was, that the Bohe- 
inians agreed to receive the four articles of Prague, 
with certain modifications, which the council con- 
firmed under the name of the Compactata; and their 
acceptance was followed by the acknowledgment of 
the Emperor Sigismund as legitimate king of Bohe- 
mia. This mutual compact was agreed to on the 30th 
November 1433, and solemnly ratified at Iglau, 
though the extreme Hussites, including the Zabor- 
ites, the Orphans, and the Orebites, were much dis- 
satisfied with the arrangement, being still unwilling 
to recognize Sigismund as their king. 

A deadly feud now arose between the Calixtines, 
who were the main instruments in obtaining the Com- 
pactata, and the extreme Hussite parties, headed by 
Procopius. The two armies met in mortal combat 
on the plains of Lipau, about four miles from Prague, 
when Procopius was defeated and slain. With this 
unhappy battle between two divisions of the Huss- 
ites themselves may be said to have ended the 
Hussite war, in which the comparatively small king- 
dom of Bohemia, for fifteen years, withstood the 
armies of Germany and Hungary, and even laid 
waste large provinces of these hostile countries. 

'U'he Calixtines and the Roman Catholics now re- 
ceived the Emperor Sigismund as their lawful mon- 
arch, and he, on his part, swore to maintain the 
Compactata and the liberties of the country. The 
Taborites silently, though sullenly, acquiesced, and 
no longer mingling in public affairs, they sought 


peacefully to discharge their duties as private citi- 
zens. About 1450 they dropped the name of Ta- 
borites, exchanging it for that of the Bohemian Breth- 
ren,. and in the course of a few years more they 
began to form themselves into a separate religious 
community distinct from that of the rest of the Huss- 
ites or Calixtines. They were, for a number of 
years, exposed to severe persecution, not only at the 
hands of the Roman Catholics, but of their former 
associates the Calixtines. In the face of all oppo- 
sition, however, they established themselves as a 
regular Christian denomination, being the first Pro- 
testant Slavonic church which was ever formed. 
The organization of the body only brought upon 
them more determined opposition, and the church 
was compelled to hold its synods, and to perform 
Divine worship in dens, and caves, and forests, 
while its members were loaded with the most oppro- 
brious epithets, being termed Adamites, Picardians, 
and robbers. Notwithstanding all the sufferings 
which they were called to endure, so rapidly did the 
Bohemian Brethren increase in numbers, that, in 
1500, they were able to reckon two hundred places 
of worship. Again and again did the Romish clergy 
excite severe persecutions against them, but the zeal 
of the Brethren continued unabated. In 1506 they 
published a version of the Bible in their own lan- 
guage. The succession of the Austrian dynasty to 
the Bohemian throne proved fatal to the interests of 
these Slavonic Protestants. In 1544 the diet of 
Prague enacted rigorous laws against them; their 
places of worship were shut up, and their ministers 
imprisoned ; and in 1548 Ferdinand the First issued 
an edict, enjoining the Brethren to leave the coun- 
try under the most severe penalties in forty-two 
days. A great number of them, including their 
chief ministers, emigrated to Poland, where they be- 
came the founders of flourishing churches. See Po- 
LAND (PROTESTANT CHURCH OF). 

Some remnants of the Brethren were scattered in 
Moravia, which afterwards gave rise, in the eighteenth 
century, to the sect of the MoRAVIAN BRETHREN 
(which see). The further history of the moderate 
Hussites is detailed under the article CALIXTINES 
(which see). 

HUTANGI, an apartment which is generally 
found in the houses of the wealthy Chinese, and de- 
voted to ANCESTOR-WorsHIP (which see). On 
entering the Hutangi there is seen on a large table 
set against the wall an image, which is generally that 
of the most illustrious ancestor of the family, and 
there are also several small boards on which the 
names of all the men, women, and children of the 
family are arranged in order. Twice a-year, gen- 
erally in spring and autumn, the relations hold a 
meeting in this room, when rich presents, of various 
kinds of meats, wines, and perfumes, with wax ta- 
pers, are laid upon the table with great ceremony as 
gifts to their deceased ancestors. Where the cir- 
cumstances of the family do not admit of a separate 
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FHutangi, lists of their ancestors are hung up ir some 
conspicuous place in the house. 

HUTCHINSONIANS, a school of English di- 
vines which arose in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, deriving its origin and name from John 
Hutchinson, Esq., a learned Jayman, who published 
various works containing peculiar philosophical and 
philological opinions. The fundamental principle of 
the mode of Scripture interpretation adopted by the 
Hutchinsonians was, that the Hebrew language con- 
tains in its construction and radical terms certain 
concealed truths ; being not only the primitive lan- 
guage of the human race, but expressly revealed to 
them from heaven. The Hebrew Scriptures, accord- 
ingly, were interpreted-by this school as by the 
CoccrIAns (which see) of Holland in a typical sense. 
The Hebrew roots were considered as having each of 
them an important meaning, which ran through all 
their various derivative forms. ‘Thus, by a careful 
and minute study of the original language, discard- 
ing, however, its points and accents as of human in-. 
vention, this school of philological theologians ima- 
gined that they had found the true key of the mean- 
ing of Scripture. For example, the Hebrew name of 
God in the Old Testament, Elohim, which they pro- 
nounced Aleim, was not only considered as a plural 
noun, thereby indicating a plurality of Persons in the 
Godhead, and in its connection with a singular verb 
as indicating the unity of the Divine essence under 
a plurality of Persons; but it was supposed, in its 
radical meaning, to denote Covenanters, in allusion 
to the covenant entered into by the Three Persons 
in the Godhead, for the redemption of man. Mr. 
Hutchinson, in a work which he published in 1724 
and 1727, endeavoured to show that the Scriptures 
contained a complete system of physical science, 
which, in his view, was wholly at variance with the 
Newtonian system of the universe. The Hebrew 
word shemim, the heavens, he regarded as, in its ra- 
dical meaning, denoting “names” or “ representa- 
tives,” and that, therefore, the heavens, in their 
threefold condition of fire, ght, and spirit, were thus 
framed in order to be an emblematic representation 
of the Trinity in Unity. Another word of myste- 
rious signification in this system, is that of Cheru- 
bim. In the cherubic form, the ox, the lion, and the 
eagle, Mr. Hutchinson saw a typical representation, 
first, of the trinity of nature, fire, light, and air; and, 
secondly, of the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead ; 
while the junction of the lion and the man in this 
emblematic figure, he understood as- pointing out 
the union of the human nature of the Son of God, 
who is called “the Lion of the tribe of Judah.” 

On the publication in 1748 of the philosophical 
and theological writings of Mr. Hutchinson, several 
English divines openly avowed their partiality for 
his peculiar mode of Scripture interpretation, and 
among these were several Oxford heads of houses. 
A formidable opponent of the system, however, ap- 
peared in the person of Archdeacon Sharp, who, in 


1750, published a treatise assailing, with great abi- 
lity and learning, those points which formed the 
main props of the system. Several Hutchinsonian 
divines replied to Mr. Sharp, and the controversy 
was carried on for a few years with considerable ta- 
lent on both sides. Among the leading defenders ot 
the new system, were Mr. Spearman, Mr. Parkhurst, 
the lexicographer, Bishop Horne, Lord President For- 
bes, and Mr. Catcott of Bristol, who wrote a defence 
of Hutchinsonianism in Latin, which was afterwards 
translated into English, with a valuable Introduction 
and Notes by Mr. Maxwell. Various other writers 
of eminence ranged themselves on the same side ; 
but although not a few Scripture interpreters and 
expositors have, from time to time, appeared, evine- 
ing a decided leaning towards the peculiar scheme of 
interpretation followed by the Hutchinsonians and 
Cocceians, the system itself has now given way to 
hermeneutical principles of a more solid and accurate 
description, 

HUTTERIANS, the followers of Hutter, an Ana- 
baptist leader in Moravia in the sixteenth century. 
See ANABAPTISTS. 

HVERGELMIR, in the ancient Scandinavian 
cosmogony, a spring of hot water from which issue 
twelve rivers. It is located in Nifleheim, a region of 
ice, and night, and mist. 

HYACINTHIA, a great national festival anciently 
celebrated annually at Amycle in Greece. Some 
writers affirm that it was instituted in honour of 
Amycleus Apollo, others, of Hyacinthus, and others 
of both together. The festival lasted for three days, 
on the first and last of which sacrifices were offered 
to the dead, and lamentations were held for the death 
of HyacinTaus (which see), all the people laying 
aside their garlands and partaking only of simple cakes, 
with every sign of grief and mourning. The inter- 
mediate day, however, between the first and the last 
was spent in mirth and rejoicing, peeans being sung 


‘in honour of Apollo, and the youth spending the 


day in horse-racing, games, and other amusements. 
Sacrifices were offered and splendid processions took 
place. Much importance was attached to this festi- 
val by the Amycleans and Lacedemonians, who were 
careful in no circumstances to neglect it. 

HYACINTHIDES, the daughters of HyAcintuus 
(which see), who suffered themselves to be sacri- 
ficed, some say to Athena, others to Persephone, that 
Athens might be delivered from famine and the 
plague, to which it was exposed in the war with 
Minos. According to some traditions, the Hyacin 
thides were daughters of Hrectheus, and derived their 
name from a village called Hyacinthus, where they 
were sacrificed. But this confounds them with the 
Hyapes (which see). 

HYACINTHUS, a Lacedemonian, who is said to 
have been commanded by an oracle to sacrifice his 
daughters for the deliverance of Athens from the 
two direful calamities of plague and famine. See 
preceding article. 
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HYADES (Gr. the rainy), a class of nymphs in 
the mythology of ancient Greece, daughters of Atlas 
and 4éthra. Authors differ both as to their number 
and their names. In return for their kindness in sav- 
ing the life of the infant Dionysus, Zeus is said to have 
raised them to the heavens, where they form a con- 
stellation of stars, five in number. When the Hy- 
ades rose along with the sun, it was considered as 
betokening rainy weather, and hence their name. 

HY ZN, a name applied by Porphyry to the 
priestesses of Mithras or the sun. 

HYDRA, a fabulous serpent in the lake Lerna, 
which, according to ancient heathen mythology, had 
a hundred heads; and when any one of these heads 
was cut off, another presently sprang up in its place, 
unless the blood which issued from the wound was 
stopped by fire. Hercules destroyed the monster 
by staunching the blood of each head as he cut it off. 

HYDRIAPHORIA (Gr. hudor, water, and phero, 
to carry), a ceremony in which the married alien wo- 
men carried a vessel with water for the married fe- 
males of Athens as they walked to the temple of 
Athena in the great procession at the PANATHEN AA 
(which see). 

HYDROMANCY (Gr. hudor, water, and manteia, 
divination), a species of divination practised by the 
ancient heathens, in which, with the employment of 
certain incantations, they imagined that they beheld 
the images of the gods in the water. ‘“ Numa,” says 
Augustin, “unto whom neither prophet nor angel 
was sent, was obliged to have recourse to Hydro- 
maney to get sight in the water of the images of those 
gods, or rather illusions of demons, to be instructed 
by them what ceremonies and what sort of religious 
worship he was to introduce among the Romans.” 
This kind of divination, according to Varro, was 
brought from Persia, and practised by Numa and 
Pythagoras, who, after having offered certain sacri- 
fices, used to inquire of the infernal demons. See 
DIVINATION. 

HYDROPARASTAT A. See AQUARIANS. 

HYEMANTHS, a name given by the Latin Fa- 
thers of the Christian church to demoniacs, as being 
tossed about as in a winter storm or tempest. The 
council of Ancyra, in one of its canons, orders certain 
notorious sinners to pray in the place allotted to 
the Hyemantes ; in other words, in that part of the 
church where the demoniacs stood, which was a place 
separate from all the rest. See ENERGUMENS. 

HYETIUS, a surname of Zeus as sending rain, 
and thereby softening the earth, and rendering it 
fruitful. Under this name Zeus was worshipped at 
Argos, and had a statue in the grove of Trophonius 
near Labadeia. 

HYGIEIA, the ancient Grecian goddess of health. 
She was the daughter of Asclepius, and was wor- 
shipped along with him in various cities of Greece. 
She had a statue also at Rome in the temple of Con- 
cordia. Wygieia was, besides, a surname of Athena. 

HYLATUS, a surname of Apollo, derived from 


the town of Hyle in Crete, which was sacred to this 
god. 

HYLE, matter, or the material principle of the 
universe, which, in the philosophy of Plato, was 
self-existent, and, therefore, from all eternity out of 
God. In thus explaining the existence and conti- 
nuation of evil by the introduction of a Dualistic 
system which recognized God and HHyle or matter, 
as equally eternal and self-existent, Plato wished to 
avoid the necessary consequence of referring the 
principle of evil, as matter was considered to be, to 
God, viz. that it destroyed*the purity of the divine 
essence. The notion of Plato was, that evil exists 
necessarily in the Hyle, or the material principle, 
only so far as it is not informed by the divine ideas. 
In acting upon it, God tends to destroy evil by 
bringing the Hyle into subjection to the proper laws 
of idea, and the creation, throughout its whole dura- 
tion, is nothing but the development of this divine 
conflict. This Platonic notion of the Hyle was 
adopted into the Gnostic system of the second cen- 
tury, and the predominance of this notion formed, in 
fact, the characteristic of the Alexandrian, as dis- 
tinguished from the Syrian, Gnosis. “ This Hyle,” 
says Neander, “is represented under various images 
—as the darkness that exists along with the light ; 
as the void in opposition to the fulness of the divine 
life; as the :hadow that accompanies the light; as 
the chaos, the stagnant, dark water. This matter, 
dead in itself, possesses by its own nature no active 
power, no nisus. As life of every sort is foreign to 
it, itself makes no encroachment on the divine. Bat 
since the divine evolutions of life (the essences de- 
veloping themselves out of the progressive emana- 
tion) become feebler the further they are removed 
from the first link in the series ; since their connec- 
tion with the first becomes more loose at each suc- 
cessive step, hence, out of the last step of the evo- 
lution proceeds an imperfect, defective product, which 
cannot retain its connection with the divine chain of 
life, and sinks from the world of AZons down into 
the chaos ;—or—which is the same notion somewhat 
differently expressed—a drop from the fulness of the 
divine life spills over into the bordering void. Now 
first, the dead matter, by commixture with the living, 
which it wanted, receives animation. But: at the 
same time also, the divine living particle becomes cor- 
rupted by mingling with the chaotic mass. Exist- 
ence becomes multiform; there springs up a subor- 
dinate, defective life. The foundation is laid fora 
new world; a creation starts into being beyond the 
confines of the world of emanation. But since now, - 
on the other hand, the chaotic principle of matter 
has acquired a sort of life, hence there arises a pure 
active opposition to the godlike—a barely negative, 
blind, ungodly nature-power, which obstinately re- 
sists all plastic influence of the divine element: 
hence, as products of the spirit of the Hyle, Satan, 
malignant spirits, wicked men, in all of whom no 
reasonable, no moral principle, no principle of a ra 
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tional will, but blind passions only have the ascen- 

daney. There is the same conflict here as in the 
scheme of Platonism, between the soul under the 
guidance of divine reason, and the soul blindly re- 
sisting reason—between the divine principle and the 
natural.” 

From this view arose the Gnostic notion that a class 
of men represented by the Pagans, su!fered them- 
selves to be so captivated by the inferior world as 
to live only a hylic, or material life of which the Hyle 
or matter is the principle. The hylic principle was 
viewed as subject to death, and according to many 
Gnosties those who remain under its control through- 
out their lives will then be completely annihilated. 
According to the Valentinian Gnostics, from the 
mixture of the mundane soul with the Hyle, springs 
all living existence in numberless gradations, higher 
or lower, in proportion to the extent of their freedom 
from contact with the Hyle. This sect regarded 
Satan as the representative of the Hyle, Tatian and 
the Hncratites derived the evil or hylic spirits, as he 
called them, from the hypothesis of an ungodlike 
spirit of life wedded to its kindred matter. They 
regarded the human soul as a Aylic spirit, and, there- 
fore, by its own nature mortal; but they held that 
the first man living in communion with God had 
within him a principle of divine life, which enabled 
him to rise above the influence of the hylie spirit, 

-and that this constitutes the divine image by which 
man is rendered immortal, The fall made him sub- 
ject to matter and mortality, See DuALIsM, GNos- 
TICS. 

HYLOBIANS. See GyMNOSOPHISTS. 

HYMEN ASUS, the god of marriage in the ancient 
Greek poets, and thought by many to be a personi- 
fication of the Hymeneal or marriage song. (See 
[EXPiTHALAMIUM.) ‘This deity was said to be the son 
of Apollo, and one of the AZuses; others considered 
him to be the son of Dionysus and Aphrodite. He 
was worshipped by newly married women, and it was 
customary, during nuptial ceremonies, to sing a hymn 
to Hymenceus. 

HYMNIA, asurname of Artes, under which she 
was worshipped in Arcadia. The priestess of this 
goddess was at first a virgin, but afterwards a mar- 
ried woman. : 

HYMIR, a giant referred to in the records of the 
ancient Scandinavian mythology, in connection with 
the Midgard serpent. ‘The Prose Edda thus speaks 
of him: “Thor went out of Midgard under the sem- 
blance of a young man, and came at dusk to the 
dwelling of a giant called Hymir. Here Thor passed 
the night, but at break of day, when he perceived, 
that Hymir was making his boat ready for fishing, 
he arose and dressed himself, and begged the giant 
would let him row out to sea with him. Hymir an- 
swered, that a puny stripling as he was could be of 
no great use to him. ‘ Besides,’ he added, ‘thou 
wilt catch thy death of cold if I go so far out and re- 
main so long as I amaccustomed to do.’ Thor said, 


-while before he would lay down his oars. 


that for all that, he would row as far from the land 
as Hymir had a mind, and was not sure which ot 
them would be the first who might wish to row back 
again. At the same time he was so enraged that he 
felt sorely inclined to let his mallet ring on the giant’s 
skull without further delay, but intending to try his 
strength elsewhere, he stifled his wrath, and asked 
Hymir what he meant to bait with. Hymir told him 
to look out for a bait himself. Thor instantly went 
up to a herd of oxen that belonged to the giant, and 
seizing the largest bull, that bore the name of Him- 
inbrjét, wrung off his head, and returning with it to 
the boat, put out to sea with Hymir. Thor rowed 
aft with two oars, and with such force, that Hymir, 
who rowed at the prow, saw, with surprise, how 
swiftly the boat was driven forward. He then ob- 
served that they were come to the place where he 
was wont to angle for flat fish, but Thor assured him 
that they had better go on a good way further. 
They accordingly continued to ply their oars, until 
Hymir cried out that if they did not stop they would 
be in danger from the great Midgard serpent. Not- 
withstanding this, Thor persisted in rowing further, 
and in spite of Hymir’s remonstrances was a great 
He then 
took out a fishing-line, extremely strong, furnished 
with an equally strong hook, on which he fixed the 
bull's head, and cast his line into the sea. The bait 
soon reached the bottom, and it may be truly said 
that Thor then deceived the Midgard serpent not a 
whit less than Utgard-Loki had deceived Thor when 
he obliged him to lift up the serpent in his hand: 
for the monster greedily caught at the bait, and the 
hook stuck fast in his palate. Stung with the pan, 
the serpent tugged at the hook so violently, that 
Thor was obliged to hold fast with both hands by the 
pegs that bear against the oars. But his wrath now 
waxed high, and assuming all his divine power, he 
pulled so hard at the line that his feet forced their 


‘way through the boat and went down to the bottom 


of the sea, whilst with his hands he drew up the ser- 
pent to the side of the vessel. It is impossible to 
express by words the dreadful scene that now took 
place. Thor, on one hand, darting looks of ire on 
the serpent, whilst the monster, rearing his head, 
spouted out floods of venom upon him. It is said 
that when the giant Hymir beheld the serpent, he 
turned pale and trembled with fright, and seeing, 
moreover, that the water was entering his boat on all 
sides, he took out his knife, just as Thor raised his 
mallet aloft, and cut the line, on which the serpent 
sunk again under water. Thor, however, launched 
his mallet at him, and there are some who say that 
it struck off the monster’s head at the bottom of the 
sea, but one may assert with more certainty that he 
still lives and lies in the ocean. Thor then struck 
Hymir such a blow with his fist, nigh the ear, that 
the giant fell headlong into the water, and Thor, 
wading with rapid strides, soon came to the land 


| again.” 
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HYMNS. See Music (SACRED). 

HYPAPANTE. See CanpLemAs-Day. 

HYPATUS (Gr. the Most High), an epithet 
sometimes applied by the Greek poets to Zeus, and 
under this surname he was worshipped at various 
places throughout Greece, more especially at Sparta 
and Athens, in the latter of which places he had an 
altar on which only cakes were allowed to be 
offered. 

HYPERCHEIRIA (Gr. huper, over, and cheir, 
a hand), a surname given to Hera at Sparta, where, 
at the command of an oracle, a sanctuary was built 
to her, when the country was laid waste by the over- 
flow of the river Eurotas. 

HYPERDULIA (Gr. huper, over or beyond, 
and doulia, service), one of the three species of ADo- 
RATION (which see), maintained by Romish divines. 
This degree of worship was first devised by Thomas 
Aquinas, and ascribed by him to none but the Vir- 
gin Mary. To her alone, accordingly, Romanists 
still consider this degree of worship as due. 

HYPERENOR, a hero-god worshipped at Thebes, 
as having been one of the men who sprung from the 
dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus. 

HYPERION, one of the Trrans or Giants, a 
son of Uranus and Ge, and according to Hesiod, the 
father of Helios, Selene, and Kos by his sister Theta. 

HYPEROCHE, one of two maidens, who, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, were honoured with certain reli- 
gious rites at Delos, in consequence of having been 
commissioned by the Hyperboreans to carry to that 
place sacred offerings enclosed in stalks of wheat. 

HYPOPSALMA. See ABecEDARIAN Hymns, 

HYPORCHEMA, the sacred dance around the 
altar, which, especially among the Dorians, was wont 
to accompany the songs used in the worship of 
Apollo. Both men and women were engaged in it. 
The Hyporchema was practised in Delos, apparently 
down to the time of Lucian, who refers to this spe- 
cies of religious dance. 

HYPORCHEMATA, the songs which were sung 
in the worship of Apollo in Delos, and were accom- 
panied by the sacred dance called Hyporchema (see 
preceding article). 

HYPOSTASIS, a theological term, brought into 
use more especially in the controversies on the Tri- 
nity, which took place in the fourth century. This 
word was for a time rather doubtful in its meaning, 
and contending theologians used it in two different 
senses indiscriminately, first, as denoting an indivi- 
dual particular substance, and secondly, a common 
nature or essence. Two different significations being 
thus attached to the word Hypostasis, some confu- 
sion was liable to be introduced into theological dis- 
putes, in which Hypostasis and Ousia were not suffi- 
ciently distinguished from each other. At length, 
chiefly through the influence of Augustin, it was 
agreed that the term Ousta should be used to denote 
what is common to the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, or the abstract; and the term Hyposta- 


sis should be used to denote the individual, the con- 
crete. Before a distinct understanding was come to 
on the subject, some theologians asserted that there 
were three Hypostases in the Godhead, while others 
refused to make such an assertion. The former 
meant simply to declare that there were three Per- 
sons in the Godhead, while the latter understanding 
the word Hypostasis to mean the essence of the God- 
head, were afraid of being charged with the belief of 
Three Gods. 

HYPOSTATICAL UNION, an expression used 
in speaking of the constitution of the person of 
Christ, to denote the union of his human and divine 
natures, so as to form two Natures in one Person, 
and not, as the Nestorians assert, two Persons in one 
Nature. 

HYPOTHETICAL BAPTISM, an _ expression 
sometimes employed to denote baptism administered 
to a child of whom it is uncertain whether he has 
been previously baptized or not. The rubric of the 
Church of England states, that “if they who bring 
the infant to the church, give such uncertain an- 
swers to the priest’s questions as that it cannot ap- 
pear that the child was baptized with water, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” the priest in baptizing the child is to use 
this form, “If thou art not already baptized, N—, 
I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

HYPOTHETICAL UNIVERSALISTS, a name 
sometimes applied to the AMYRALDISTS (which 
see), : 
HYPSISTARIANS (Gr. hupsistos, the Highest), 
a small heretical sect which arose in the fourth cen- 
tury, who, like the EupHemires (which see), with 
whom Neander thinks, they may have been identi- 
cal, worshipped only the Supreme, the Almighty 
God. Gregory of Nazianzum, whose father at first 
belonged to the sect, charges them with combining 
Jewish with Pagan elements, worshipping fire with 
the Pagans, and observing the Sabbath and absti- 
nence from meats with the Jews. Ullmann, in a 
monograph upon this sect, explains their origin, from 
a blending together of Judaism and Parsism; Béh- 
mer, who has also devoted a separate treatise to the 
subject, regards them as identical with the. Messa- 
lians, and perceives in them the remnant of a mono- 
theism, derived from primitive revelation, but after- 
wards disfigured by Tsabaism. Gesenius classes 
them with the Abelians, a sect of the same century. 

HYSSOP, a plant much used in the ancient He- 
brew ritual for ceremonial sprinklings. Thus when 
the Israelites came out of Egypt, they were com- 
manded to take a bunch of hyssop, to dip it in the 
blood of the paschal lamb, and to sprinkle with it 
the lintel and the two door-posts of their houses. The 
same plant was used also in the solemn ceremony 
followed for the purification of lepers, when the Jew- 
ish priests dipped a bunch of vegetable and animal 


| matter, composed of hyssop, the branches of cedar, 
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and red wool, in water, and mingling with it the 
blood of a bird, sprinkled the leper. David, in Ps. 
li. 7. speaking of spiritual purification, says, “ Purge 
me with hyssop, and I shall be clean.” Great diffi- 
culty has been experienced by commentators in fix- 
ing upon the precise plant to which reference is made 
in Scripture. In 1 Kings iv. 33, the sacred historian, 
in speaking of the wisdom and extensive learning of 
Solomon, says, “he spake of trees, from the cedar 


tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 


springeth out of the wall: he spake also of beasts, 
and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes.” 
This passage would seem to indicate that it was one 
of the smallest of plants, and moreover, grew out of 
a wall. Hasselquist, followed by Linneus and Sir 
James Smith, declared the hyssop of Solomon to 
be the Gymnostomum fasciculare, because he found 
that minute moss growing in profusion on the 
walls of the modern Jerusalem. A passage, how- 
ever, occurs in the New Testament, which seems 
completely to upset this idea. The Apostle John, 
in describing the details of the crucifixion of Christ, 
says, xix. 29, “ Now there was set a vessel full of 
vinegar: and they filled a spunge with vinegar, and 
put it upon hyssop, and put it to his mouth.” This 


JACCHAGOGI, those whose office it was to 
carry the statue of JAccHUs (which see), in solemn 
procession at the celebration of the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries. When thus engaged their heads were crown- 
ed with myrtle, and they beat drums and brazen in- 
struments, dancing aud singing as they marched 
along. 

IACCHUS, the name applied to the mystic Bac- 
chus in the ELEustINIAN Mysteries (which see). 
He was regarded as a child, the son of Demeter and 
Zeus, and is by no means to be confounded with 
Dionysus the son of Zeus and Semele. The name 
of Iacchus was evidently given to the Phrygian god, 
because of the festive song of that name, which was 
sung in honour of him. The sixth day of the Eleu- 
sinia was specially dedicated to him, and on that 
day which bore his name, the statue of the god of 
vintage carrying a torch, and crowned with a myrtle 
wreath, was carried triumphantly from the Cerami- 
cos to Eleusis. Then it was that the famous torch 
procession was held, the people who took part in it 
being decorated with vine leaves, and marching to 
the melody of instrumental music, while a numerous 
procession of the initiated carrying mystic baskets, 
chaunted in a most tumultuous manner the festive 


statement would seem to imply, that the hyssop 
here spoken of could not be a small and feeble plant 
of the msc? tribe, such as is referred to in the pas- 
sage already quoted in reference to the wisdom of 
Solomon. Bochart, in his erudite ‘ Hierozoicon,’ 
discusses the claims of no fewer than eighteen differ- 
ent plants. Dr. Kitto, in the Pictorial Bible, states 
his preference for the Phytolacca decandra, and cer- 
tainly the length and straightness of the stem which 
form a characteristic of the various species of phyto- 
lacea, seem to explain why the Roman soldier at the 
cruéifixion placed a spunge filled with vinegar upon 
hyssop in order to raise it to the lips of the Saviour 
upon the cross. And another circumstance which 
makes it not unlikely that some plant of the Phyto- 
lacca genus, corresponds to the hyssop of Scripture, 
is the fact that all the species of this genus have 
peculiar detergent qualities, containing as they doa 
considerable quantity of potash, so that a hundred 
pounds of its ashes afford forty-two pounds of pure 
caustic alkali. Thus such plants are obviously suit- 
able for purification or cleansing. The Phytolacca 
usually grows to about a foot and a half in height, 
but in Palestine it sometimes exceeds two feet. 
HYSTEROPOTMI. See DeurERopormt. 


song of Iacchus. Then, moreover, the votaries 
paused on the bridge of the Cephissus, to ridicule 
those who passed underneath, and on re-entering the 
sacred precincts by a gateway, called the mystical 


' entrance, were admitted during the night to the most 


solemn of all the rites, being themselves thereupon 
designated the epopte or the fully initiated. 
IALDABAOTH, the name given by the Ophite 
sect of Gnostics in the second century to the Dr- 
MIURGE (which see), or world-former. In opposing 
the Judaizing sects of Gnostics, the Ophites evi- 
dently inclined to the side of Paganism. The dis- 
tinction in regard to the Demiurge, between the 
classes of Gnostic sects, is well pointed out by Nean- 
der: “The Ophitic system,” says he, “represented 
the origin of the Demiurge, who is here named Ialda- 
baoth, in altogether the same way as the Valenti- 
nian; moreover, in the doctrine of his relation to the 
higher system of the world, it is easy to mark the 
transition-point between the two systems. The Va- 
lentinian Demiurge is a limited being, who in his 
limitation imagines he acts with independence. The 
higher system of the world is at first unknown to 
him.; he serves as its unconscious instrument. In 
the phenomena, or appearances coming from that 
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higher world, he is at first bewildered and thrown 
into amazement; not, however, on account of his 
malignity, but his ignorance. Finally, he is attracted, 
however, by the godlike, rises from his unconscious- 
ness and ignorance to consciousness, and thereafter 
serves the higher order of the world with joy. Ac- 
cording to the Ophitie system, on the other hand, he 
is not only a limited being, but altogether hostile to 
the higher order of world, and so remains. The 
higher light he is possessed of in virtue of lis deri- 
vation from the Sophia, he only turns to the bad 
purpose of strengthening his position against the 
higher order of the universe, and rendering himself 
an independent sovereign. Hence the purpose of 
‘Wisdom’ is to deprive him of the spiritual natures 
that have flowed over into his kingdom, and to draw 
them back into itself, that so Ialdabacth with his 
entire creation, stripped of every rational nature, 
may be given up to destruction. According to the 
Valentinian system, on the contrary, the Demiurge 
constitutes through eternity a grade of rational, 
moral existence, of subordinate rank indeed, but still 
belonging to the harmonious: evolution of the great 
whole. Yet here again we can trace a relationship 
of ideas in the two systems; inasmuch as the Ophites 
represent the Demiurge as unconsciously and invo- 
luntarily subservient to Wisdom, working towards 
the accomplishment of its plans, and ultimately 
bringing about his own downfall and annihilation, 
But if Ialdabaoth is, without willing or knowing it, 
an instrument to the purposes of divine wisdom, yet 
this gives him no distinction, as in the Valentinian 
system, but in this he is even put on a level with 
absolute evil:—it does not proceed from the excel- 
lence of his nature, but from the almighty power of 
the higher order of world. Tven the evil spirit 
the serpent form that sprang into existence when 
Taldabaoth, full of hatred and jealousy towards man, 
looked down into the Hyle, and imaged himself on 
its surface, must against his will serve only as an 
instrument to bring about the purposes of wisdom.” 
According to the system of the Ophites, the em- 
pire over which Ialdabaoth rules is the starry world, 
and through the influence of the stars he holds the 
spirit of man in bondage and servitude. Jaldabaoth, 
and the spirits begotten by him, are the spirits 
of the seven great planets, the Sun, the Moon, Mars, 
Venus, Jupiter, Mercury, and Saturn; and to assert 
nis authority as the self-subsistent Lord and Crea- 
tor, he gives orders to the six angels under his com- 
mand to create man after thei own common image, 
The order is obeyed, and man is created a huge cor- 
poreal mass, but without a soul, until Jaldabaoth 
animates it with a living soul, a portion of himself. 
Thus, to the amazement and indignation of Ialda- 
baoth, in man was concentrated the light, the soul, 
the reason of the whole creation. Jealous of the 
newly formed man, he endeavours to reduce him to 
a state of blind unconsciousness, and thus of abject 
submission; but the mundane soul employed the | 


serpent to tempt man to disobedience. Thus the 
eyes of the first man were opened, and he passed 
from a state of unconscious limitation to a state 
of conscious freedom. Man now renounced allegi- 
ance to Ialdabaoth, who, to punish him, thrust him 
down from the region of the upper air, where until 
now he had dwelt in an ethereal body, into the dark 
earth, and banished him into a dark body. Man is 
now in a perilous situation, exposed to the evil in- 
fluences not only of the seven planetary spirits, but 
of the purely wicked and material spirits. Wisdom, 
however, never ceases to support man’s kindred 
nature by fresh supplies of the higher spiritual in- 
fluence, and thus there is preserved in every age a 
race in which the seeds of the spiritual nature are 
saved from destruction. 

Taldabaoth, the god of the Jews, was said by the 
Ophites to have brought about the crucifixion of 
Jesus, because by the revelation of the unknown 
Father he sought to subvert Judaism. After his 
resurrection, they alleged Jesus remained eighteen 
months upon the earth, during which time he ac- 
quired a clearer knowledge of the higher truth which 
he communicated to a few of his disciples. Upon 
this he is raised by the celestial Christ to heaven, 
and sits at the right hand of Zaldabaoth, unobserved 
by him, for the purpose of receiving to himself every 
spiritual nature that has been emancipated and puri- 
fied by the redemption, and in proportion as- Jesus 
becomes enriched by the attraction to himself of 
kindred natures, Ialdabaoth is deprived of all his 
higher virtues. The end is by means of Jesus to 
procure the enlargement of the spiritual life, con- 
fined in nature, and bring it back to its original 
fountain, the mundane soul, from which all has 
flowed. 

IAPETUS, a Titan, a son of Uranus and Gre, and 
the father of Prometheus. Hence he was regarded 
by the ancient Greeks as the ancestor of the human 
race. 

TASO, a daughter of Asclepius, and sister of Hy- 
geiat, and worshipped among the ancient Greeks as 
the goddess of recovery from sickness. 

TASONIA, a surname of Athena at Cyzicus. 

IBERIAN CHURCH. See GrorGian CHuRcH. 

IBIS, a bird held in the highest veneration among 
the ancient Egyptians, being consecrated to Thoth, 
who is generally represented with the head of an Ibis. 
This bird is known in natural history as the Ardea 
Ibis, and belongs to the order of birds called the Gral- 
lutores or Waders. Its colour is entirely black; its 
beak remarkably crooked; its neck long and flexible. 
In general appearance it considerably resembles the 
stork. By destroying the serpents, frogs and toads 
which bred in the miry ground and slimy pools after 
the ebbing of the Nile, it became noted for its use- 
fulness ; and so highly were its services valued, that 
to kill one of these birds was a capital crime. Has- 
selquist, Savigny, and others, consider the Ibis as 
identical with the Numenius albus of Cuvier. hey 
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admit that it devoured the worms and insects which 
lay scattered over the muddy nitrous precipitations 
of the overflowed fields of the Egyptians; and affirm 
that it was held sacred, not on account of its useful- 
ness in this respect, but simply as being a hierogly- 
phical symbol of the Nile. It was regarded as pre- 
siding over all sacred and mystical learning of the 
Egyptian hierarchy, and accordingly it was often 
embalmed; hence many skeletons and mummies of 
this bird are found in the British Museum. The 
Numenius albus was considered by Cuvier as identi- 
cal with the Abouhaunes, a species of curlew which 
was frequently seen by Bruce on the banks of the 
Nile. 

IBUM, the marriage of a Jew with the widow of 
his deceased brother, according to the arrangement 
of the Law of Moses. Thus in Deut. xxv. 5, it is 
expressly commanded, “If brethren dwell together, 
and one of them die, and have no child, the wife of 
the dead shall not marry without unto a stranger: 
her husband’s brother shall go in unto her, and take 
her to him to wife, and perform the duty of an hus- 
band’s brother unto her.” See LEVIRATE. 

ICELANDERS (RELIGION oF). See SCANDINA- 
VIANS (RELIGION OF ANCIENT). 

ICELUS, the son of Somnus, and the brother of 
Morpheus, a god believed by the ancient Romans to 
preside over dreams, Ovid says that this deity was 
called Icelus by the gods, but Phobetor by men. 

ICHN ANA, a surname of the ancient Greek god- 
dess Themis, derived probably from Ichnx, where 
she was worshipped. Ichnea was also a surname ot 
Nemesis. 

ICHTHUS (Gr. a fish), a technical word some- 
times used among the early Christians to denote 
Christ, because the initial letters of his names and 
titles in Greek, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, our 
Saviour, technically put together make up the name 


Ichthus. This is alluded to by Tertullian and Op-. 


tatus, the latter of whom alleges that from this cir- 
cumstance the font in Christian churches was termed 
Piscina ov fish-pool. A curious allusion to this sub- 
ject occurs in the work of Tertullian on Baptism, 
where he says, “ We fishes ave born in water, con- 
formable to the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Ichthus, a fish;” and Optatus, when speaking of 
this technical name, says, “This is the Fish,” mean- 
ing Christ, “ which is brought down upon the waters 
of the font in baptism by invocation and prayer.” 
ICHTHYOCENTAURI, fish-centaurs, fabulous 
beings in the ancient heathen mythology, having the 
upper part of their bodies of human shape and the 
lower in the form of a fish; besides a peculiarity 
which distinguished them from Tritons, was that the 
place of the hands was supplied with horses’ feet. 
ICONOCLASTS (Gr. etkon, an image, and klazo, 
to break), image-breakers, a name which was given 
to those who rejected the use of images in churches, 
on account of the zeal which they occasionally dis- 
played in destroying them. It was particularly ap- 


who first sets foot in the temple is entitled to pecu- 


plied in the eighth century to Leo the Isaurian and 
his followers, who sought in many cases by deeds 
of violence to show their abhorrence of ImaGE-Wor- 
SHIP (which see). 

ICONODULI anv ICONOLATRI (Gr. ezkon, 
an image, and dwiia and latria, worship), terms ap- 
plied to those in the eighth century who favou ed 
the worship of images. 

ICONOSTASIS, the screen in Greek churches 
which separates the holy table, prothesis, and vestry 
from the nave or body of the church. Within this 
sereen the clergy alone are permitted to enter; 
there are even express canons to prohibit women go- 
ing within it. This screen is called Lconostasis, be- 
cause several dkons or pictures of a sacred character 
are usually painted upon it. The idea of this screen 
or vail seems to have been taken from the vail which 
separated the holy place from the holy of holies in 
the Jewish temple. 

ICOXUS, a sect of religionists in Japan, originat- 
ing from an individual so esteemed for his sanc- 
tity, that his devotees celebrate his festival every 
year. On that occasion multitudes assemble from 
all parts of the empire of Japan, imagining that he 


liar blessings. ‘The excessive anxiety of every one 
to obtain this privilege sometimes leads to fatal con- 
sequences from the pressure of the crowd. 

IDA, a sacred mountain in Crete, celebrated 
among the ancient Romans as being the nursing- 
place of Jupiter. There was a mountain also, or 
rather a chain of mountains, in Troas, famed as hav- 
ing, according to Homer, been frequented by the 
gods during the Trojan war. 

IDMA MATER, a name sometimes applied to 
the goddess CYBELE (which see). 

IDAI DACTYLI. See Dactyut Ip 21. 

IDALIA, a sumame of Aphrodite, derived from 
the town of Idalion in Cyprus. 

IDE, one of the Idan nymphs, to whose care 
Rhea intrusted the infant Zeus. This was also the 
name of one of the Idean nymphs by whom Zeus 
became the father of one of the dean Dactyls. 

IDEALISTS, a class of philosophic thinkers, 
which has chiefly arisen in modern times. They 
may conveniently be divided into two classes, the 
subjective idealists, who absorb every thing in the 
subject, the me; and the objective idealists, who re- 
duce everything to the one infinite, unchangeable, 
objective substance or being, of which, and in which 
all things consist. The first in modern times who 
laid the foundation of idealism in philosophy was 
Des Cartes, who derived some of our most impor- 
tant notions from the inward activity of the mind, 
without any reference whatever to sensation, or to 
the material. world around us. By thus removing 
the notion of matter to a distance, and concentrating 
the whole attention of the mind upon its own innate 
ideas, he brought out into peculiar prominence the 
notion of the infinite and all-perfect Being. Male- 
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branche, pushing to its legitimate conclusions the 
idealism of Des Cartes, taught that the human mind 
sees everything in the Divine, and that God him- 
self is our intelligible world. All secondary causes 
were thus merged in the one infinite cause, and 
human liberty was lost in a continued succession of 
Divine impulses. It was Spinoza, however, who de- 
veloped the ultimate results of the Cartesian princi- 
ples. He absorbed both man and nature in God, 
our whole individuality being absorbed in the Divine 
substance, human freedom giving place to the most 
absolute fatalism, and God being deprived of all per- 
sonality, becoming synonymous with the universe, 
embracing in himself alone all its endless pheno- 
mena. 

In England, Herbert, Cumberland, and Cudworth 
came forward as advocates of the idealist system, 
declaring certain connate principles or laws of na- 
ture as being at the foundation of the whole social 
nature of man, as well as the framework of society. 
The “connate principles” of Cumberland are the 
“pure conceptions” of Cudworth, and are no other 
than the eternal truths of Plato, which existed from all 
eternity in the mind of God, and towards which the 
mind may ever strive to attain. With Locke com- 
menced a reaction against idealism, and the intro- 
duction of a system of sensationalism which struck 
at the root of those fundamental principles which 
are so important to the interests of morality and re- 
ligion. Lord Shaftesbury was the first to point out 
the dangerous influence of the sensational system of 
Locke. Clarke and Butler followed with powerful 
arguments in favour of God and revealed religion 
drawn from the mental and moral constitution of 
man. So far all was moderate and useful. But 
Bishop Berkeley appeared, setting forth a system of 
extreme idealism, which went far to ignore the exist- 
ence of an external world, and to make man live only 
in a world of objectless ideas. The idealistic system 
of Berkeley, combined with the idealistic scepticism 
of Hume, threw the utmost discredit upon the whole 
speculative philosophy of the idealists, and led to the 
formation of a school of Scotch philosophy, which, 
by a combination of all that was good in both the 
sensationalist and idealist systems, tended to recon- 
cile the two conflicting philosophies on the ground 
of common sense. 

It is Germany, however, that may properly be 
considered as the native soil of Idealism. The Ger- 
man mind is naturally prone to idealistic views, 
which, accordingly, form the staple of their most 
profound philosophical systems. Previous to the 
days of Leibnitz it had been a recognized axiom, 
that “all that exists in the understanding, previously 
existed in sensation,” and to that illustrious philoso- 
pher belongs the high merit of having first made the 
important remark, “ except the understanding itself.” 
Hence he drew the inference that there are necessary 
truths, the certainty of which is founded not on ex- 
perience, but on intuition, He saw plainly that the 


idealism of Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Spinoza 
went to deprive the universe of a cause, and to ren- 
der all created things nothing more than modes of the 
one infinite and unalterable existence. To obviate 
this difficulty he supposed material objects to be all of 
them of a compound character, consisting of monads 
or ultimate atoms, each of them containing an inward 
energy, by virtue of which they develop themselves 
spontaneously. The absolute, the original monad, is 
God, from which all other monads have their origin, 
both the conscious atoms of soul, and the unconscious 
atoms of matter. The atoms are all of them inde- 
pendent of one another, and, therefore, can have no 
mutual action and reaction. To explain this, Leib- 
nitz devised the doctrine of a pre-existent harmony, 
whereby all the monads, though acting separately 
and independently, act nevertheless in complete uni- 
son and harmony, so as to accomplish the great pur- 
pose of their creation. Thus, in the view of Leib- 
nitz, God has brought into actual operation the best 
possible order of things. ‘Hence again,” says Mr. 
Morell, “his theory of metaphysical evil, as consist- 
ing simply in limitation; of physical evil, as the re- 
sult of this limitation; and of moral evil, as being 
permitted for the sake of a greater ultimate good. 
Hence, lastly, his support-of the doctrine of philoso- 
phical necessity, as being the only kind of liberty 
which is consistent with the pre-established order of 
the universe. In the view, therefore, which Leib- 
nitz took of the innate faculties of the human mind, 
as opposed to the empiricism of Locke; in his dy- 
namical theory of matter, making it ultimately homo- 
geneous with spirit; in his denial of the mutual 
influence of the soul and the body, thus destroying, 
to say the least, the necessity of the latter in account- 
ing for our mental phenomena; in all this we see 
the fruitful seeds of idealism, which only needed to 
be cast into a congenial soil, to expand into a com- 
plete and imposing system.” 

But the eminent German thinker, who gave a 
decided form and shape to the Idealist philosophy, 
was Immanuel Kant. He set himself to discover 
the primary elements of consciousness, and to lay 
down with simplicity and clearness the possibility, 
value, and extent of @ priord notions or intuitions. * 
The true tests of such & priort conceptions were, ac- 
cording to Kant, universality and necessity, and by ap- 
lying these tests we discover two universal and neces- 
sary ideas attached to every perception, namely téme 
and space. Our knowledge, then, is strictly phenome- 
nal under the two fixed forms of time and space ; and 
all investigations into the essence of things must ne- 
cessarily be fruitless. We are furnished, according to 
the philosophy of Kant, with another faculty, that of 
understanding, which gives form and figure to the 
material furnished by sensation. He discovered, 
also, certain necessary forms of our understanding, 
which he called categories, or fixed relations. Thus, 
by a close analytical investigation, he was able tc 
unfold the quantity, quality, relation, and mode of ex 
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istence of all objects whatever. The sensitive faculty 
affords the matter of a notion, and the understanding 
the form. That which connects the two, and which 
forms the schema of our notions, is Time. The high- 
est faculty in the Kantian philosophy is pure reason, 
which aims at the final, the absolute, the uncondi- 
tioned in human knowledge. ‘“ But now the best,” 
to quote the language of Morell, “ the most satisfac- 
tory, and by far the most useful part of the Kantian 
philosophy is to come, that, namely, in which he 
sets aside the results of speculative reason by those 
of the practical reason. The immortality of the 
soul, the freedom of the will, the existence of God, 
and all such supersensual ideas cannot, it is true, be 
demonstrated; but, says Kant, our reason has not 
only a speculative movement, it has also a prac- 
tical movement, by which it regulates the conduct of 
man, and does this with such a lofty bearing and 
such an irresistible authority that it is impossible for 
any rational being to deny its dictates. (Categori- 
cal imperative.) Ideas, therefore, which in theory 
cannot hold good in practice are seen to have a real- 
ity, because they become the cause of human actions, 
an effect which could never take place if there were 
not some real existence to produce it. 

“That man has indisputably a moral nature, and 
that he is imperatively commanded to act according 
to it, no good man will deny. But what does this 
moral nature and this command to action imply ? 
Manifestly it implies the freedom of the will, for 
otherwise action on moral principles is impossible ; 
it implies also the existence of God, otherwise there 
were a law without a lawgiver; and it implies, lastly, 
a future state as the goal to which all human actions 


tend. In this part of his philosophy, therefore, Kant 


rendered good service to the true interests of mora- 
lity; neither can we too much admire the foree with 
which he repels all the low, selfish, and utilitarian 
grounds of morality, basing it all upon the categori- 
cal imperative, the authoritative voice of the great 
Lawgiver of the universe, as its everlasting founda- 
tion. It is true that all these matters lie beyond the 
region of actual science, but nevertheless they are 
within the bounds of a rational faith (vernunft-glaube), 
the dictates of which every good, virtuous, and reli- 
gious mind will readily admit.” : 

Thus Kant laid a new foundation for philosophy 
unon the twofold ground of the pure and the practical 
reason, making scientific knowledge almost entirely 
subjective. 

The modern German school of philosophy is in its 
true character essentially idealistic. It concerns it- 
self little with the ever-changing phenomena, whe- 
ther of the internal or the external world, but directs 
its whole energies to the solution of the great prob- 
Jems which relate to the existence and the nature of 
God, of the universe, and of human freedom. It 
passes from the finite and the conditioned to find a 
solid foundation for all its inquiries in the infinite 
and unconditioned. “The philosophy of the abso- 
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lute,” says one of the most recent historians of mo- 
dern philosophy, “that which seeks to penetrate 
into the principles of things,—although it may seem 
strange to our modes and habits of thought, yet has 
played a great part in the scientific history of the 
world. It formed the basis of the early speculations 
of the Asiatic world. It characterized some of the 
most remarkable phases of the early Greek philoso- 
phy, particularly that of the Eleatic school. Plato, 
with all the lofty grandeur of his sublime spirit, 
sought for the absolute, in the archetypes existing 
in the Divine mind. The Alexandrine philosophers 
aimed at the solution of the same problem ; ming- 
ling their theories with the mysticism of the Hast, 
and calling, even, to their aid, the lights of the Chris- 
tian revelation. In more recent times Spinoza origi- 
nated similar investigations, which were soon moulded 
into a system of stern and unflinching pantheism; 
and in him we see the model, upon which the modern 
idealists of Germany have renewed their search into 
the absolute ground of all phenomena. It is, in fact, 
in the various methods, by which it is supposed, that 
we are conducted to the absolute, whether by faith, 
intuition, or reason, that the different phases of the 
German metaphysics have originated; and, conse- 
quently, it is by keeping our eye upon this point, 
that we shall possess the most ready key to their in- 
terpretation.” 
Kant led the way in Germany towards subjective 
idealism, but Fichte went far beyond his master in 
the same direction, making self or the Ego the abso- 
lute principle of all philosophy both intellectual and 
moral. The outward universe was, in his view, no- 
thing more than the reflex of our own activity. All 
reasoning being thus necessarily limited within the 
narrow circle of our own conscious existence, it was 
plainly impossible to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion in reference to the existence of God. Nature 
and God alike disappeared in the system of Fichte: 


universe. At this point the idealism of Germany 
reached its climax and consummation. In his later 
years, Fichte felt the difficulty, if not the impossibil- 
ity, of maintaining the position in which he had at 
first entrenched himself. If self is the sole absolute 
existence by which the whole universe is constructed, 
the question naturally arises, What is the foundation 
of this activity of the Ego, which we term mind? Is 
there not something real at the foundation of these 
subjective phenomena? Questions of this kind led 
to a modification by Fichte of his philosophical sys- 
tem, by introducing another absolute principle be- 
sides the Ego or self. Hence the philosophy of 
Identity, which, though originating with Fichte, was 
afterwards matured and systematized by Schelling. 
Self was no longer viewed as the one absolute exist- 
ence, but the one absolute existence was now as 
serted to belong both to the subject and the object, 
the me and the not-me, self and the universe, both of 
which are identical, being alike manifestations of one 
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and the same absolute Divine mind, or actual modifi- 
cations of the Divine essence. God and the uni- 
verse, as well as God and self are pronounced to be 
identical: “This infinite Being, containing every- 
thing in itself potentially which it can afterwards 
become actually, strives by the law which we have 
above indicated after self-development. By the first 
movement (the potence of reflection) it embodies its 
own infinite attributes in the finite. In doing this, 
it produces finite objects, 7. e. finite reflections of it- 
self, and thus sees itself objectified in the forms and 
productions of the material world. This first move- 
ment then gives rise to the philosophy of nature. 
The second movement (potence of subsumption) is 
the regress of the finite into the infinite; it is na- 
ture, as above constituted, again making itself also- 
lute, and reassuming the form of the Eternal. ‘The 
result of this movement is ménd, as existing in man, 
whichis nothing else than nature gradually raised to 
a state of consciousness, and attempting in that way 
to return to its infinite form, The combination of 
these two movements (the potence of reason) is the 
reunion of the subject and object in divine reason ; 
it is God, not in his original or potential, but in his 
unfolded and realized existence, forming the whole 
universe of mind and being.” 

According to this extreme idealistic system, there 
is no difference between God and the Universe. 
The system was as completely as that of Spinoza, a 
system of absolute pantheism, and the whole uni- 
verse, both of mind and matter, was made one neces- 
sarily acting machine. Schelling felt that his philo- 
sophy was liable to this serious and even fatal 
objection, and after revolving the whole subject more 
maturely, he gave to the world his Positive Philoso- 
phy, as he called his new system, in opposition to his 
former views, which he termed his Negative Philoso- 
phy. The one system was not intended to contradict, 
but to complete and perfect the other. 

The following admirable resumé of Schelling’s new 
or positive philosophy is given by Morell: “In 
order to rise above the pantheistic point of view, we 
must distinguish between the Absolute, as ground of 
all things, and Godhead, as one particular manifesta- 
tion of it. The primary form of the Absolute is wll 
or self-action. lt is an absolute power of becoming 
in reality what it is in the germ. The second form 
in which it appears is that of being; @. e. the realiza- 
tion of what its will or power indicated to be pos- 
sible. But as yet there is no personality, no Deity 
properly so called. For this we must add the further 
idea of freedom, which is the power that the Abso- 
lute possesses of remaining either in its first or its 
second potence, as above stated. In this wnity, 
which contains the three ideas of action, of existence, 
and of freedom, consists the proper idea of God. God, 
before the existence of the world, is the undeveloped, 
impersonal, absolute essence, from which all things 
proceed; it is only after this essence is developed, 
and has passed successively into the three states of 


action, of objective existence, and of freedom, that 
he attains personality, and answers to the proper no- 
tion of Deity. 

“ With regard to creation, we can now explain the 
existence of the world without identifying it with 
Deity, as is done in the ordinary pantheistic hypo- 
thesis. The absolute is the real ground of all things 
that exist, but the absolute is not yet Deity. That 
element in it, which passes into the creation and 
constitutes its essence, is not the whole essence of 
Deity; it is not that part of it which, peculiarly 
speaking, makes it divine. The material world 
then, is simply one form or potence in which the 
absolute chooses to exist; in which it freely deter- 
mines to objectify itself, and consequently is only 
one step towards the realization of the full concep- 
tion of Deity, as a Divine Person. 

“Man is the summit of the creation—he is that 
part of it in which the absolute sees himself most 
fully portrayed as the perfect image or type of the 
infinite reason. In him, objective creation has taken 
the form of subjectivity; and hence he is said, in 
contradistinction to everything else, to have been 
formed in the image of God. 

“To solve the problem of moral evil, we must 
keep in mind, that man, though grounded in the ab- 
solute, still is not identified with Deity; since the 
divine element, namely, the unity of the three poten- 
cies of the original essence, is wanting to him. Still, 
man bears a perfect resemblance to God, and there- 
fore must be free, and fully capable of acting, if he 
choose, against his own destiny. This actually took 
place, inasmuch as he attempted, like God, to create, 
separating the three potencies, which were shadowed 
forth in him as the image of Deity, and not being able 
in doing so to retain their unity. Hence the will of 
man was removed from the centre of the divine will, 
attempted to act independently, and brought confu- 
sion and moral obliquity into his nature. Man would 
become like a God, and by attempting to do so, he 
lost the very image of God which he did possess.” 

The idealist views of Fichte and Schelling, though 
agreeing in some respects, start from two different 
and even opposite points; the former setting out 
from the subjective, and the latter from the objec- 
tive, the one regarding self as the absolute, the other, 
the infinite and eternal mind. Hegel, however, has 
carried to its extreme limit the idealism of Germany. 
He denies the existence alike of the subject and the 
object, self and the universe, and considers the only 
real existence to be the relation between the two, 
and the universe therefore to be a universe of rela- 
tions. God, instead of being an absolute and self- 
existent reality, is a constautly developing process, 
manifesting itself in the progress of the human con- 
sciousness. He is an eternally advancing process ot 
thinking, going onward in a threefold movement, the 
first, being thought simply considered in itself, the 
second, thought in its objective aspect, which is na- 
ture, and the third, thought retuming to itself, which 
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ismind. Thus with Hegel, God is not a person, but 
a series of thoughts of an eternal mind. 

Germany, during the last quarter of a century, has 
been the scene of an almost uninterrupted struggle 
between Bible theologians and Atheistic or rather 


Pantheistic Idealists. Nowhere else has the perni- 
cious influence of Idealism upon the religion of a 
country been felt so sensibly as in Germany. There 
we find a class of writers terming themselves Ra- 
tionalists, and carrying with them a large body of 
intelligent and thoughtful men, who have reasoned 
themselves into a rejection of the whole objective 
element of Christianity, leaving nothing but the a 
priorz religious conceptions of the human mind. And 
even these original conceptions are not left intact by 
this baneful philosophy. The belief in the existence 
of a God, for example, what does it become in the 
hands of a German idealist, who has arrived at the 
conviction that God is one with the universe itself? 
Such a natural theology is nothing less than pure 
unblushing infidelity in a different form from that 
which it was wont to assume. The infidel has often 
declared that God is the universe, and the modern 
German Idealist affirms that the universe is God. In 
both cases alike, the one personal God is lost in a 
vague abstraction which can neither attract our love 
nor awaken our fears. 

For a time, in consequence of the extreme views 
put forward by Strauss and the Tiibingen school, a 
reaction took place, and idealism began to lose its 
prestige and influence, but between 1844 and 1848, 
in Northern Germany more especially, the system 
was revived in its worst forms by the Priends of 
Light, headed by Uhlich of Magdeburg, and the Ger- 
man Catholics, headed by Ronge. This movement, 
though it excited a great sensation while it lasted, 
was fortunately cnly teraporary in its duration; and 
for some years past Idealistic Infidelity has been 
giving place throughout almost every part of Ger- 
many to a practical Christianity, which, by means 
of Young Men’s Associations, Inner Missions, and 
other religious and philanthropic movements, is rap- 
idly diffusing a love of evangelical truth among all 
classes of the people. See HEGELIANS, INFIDELS, 
INTUITIONISTS. 

IDENTITY (Puitosopuy oF), that system of 
philosophieal:- belief which originated in Germany in 
the present century with Fichte, and was carried out 
to its full extent by Schelling, whereby an entire 
identity was maintained to exist between God and 
the Universe. See IDEALISTS. . 

IDINI, the term used to denote sacrifice among 
the Kajirs. This rite is performed to their ancestors, 
not to the Supreme Being. They seem to think that 
by burning fat or rather bones to them, they can 
appease their anger. The Jdini was rarely prac- 
tised, and only in cases where they wished to avert 
some apprehended evil. 

IDIOT (Gr. private men), a name applied by 
some of the early Christian writers to the private 
Il, 
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members of the church as distinguished from the 
clergy and those who held public office in the church. 
The same term was applied by the Jews to private 
judges or arbiters, chosen by private parties to settle 
disputes, and they received the name of Idiote, be 
cause they were the lowest rank of judges, and not 
settled as a standing court by the Sanhedrim. 

IDMON, a son of Apollo and Asteria, worshipped 
by the Megarians and Boeotians at Heracleia as the 
protector of the place. 

IDOL, a fancied representation of a heathen god. 
According to the popular traditions of ancient 
Greece, there never was a time when the gods had 
not a visible representation of one form or another. 
It is probable indeed, that for a long period there 
existed in Greece no other statues than those of the 
gods. According to Eusebius, the Greeks were not 
worshippers of images before the time of Cecrops, 
who first of all erected statues to Minerva. Plu- 
tarch informs us, that Numa forbade the Romans to 
represent the deity under the form of a man or an 
animal. Lucian says that the ancient Egyptians 
had no statues in their temples, and Herodotus af- 
firms that the ancient Persians had no images of 
their gods, while Cesar alleges that the Germans 
had few. ‘Tacitus, speaking of the last-mentioned 
people, says, “Their deities were not immured in 
temples, nor represented under any kind of resem- 
blanee to the human form. To do either, were in 
their opinion to derogate from the majesty of supe- 
rior begs.” 

Idols were probably at first of the rudest form, 
being nothing more than shapeless blocks of wood or 
stone. The Pheenicians indeed in very remote times 
worshipped the Baryxta (which see), or large me- 
teoric stones which had fallen from the atmosphere, 
and which were believed to be sent down by the 
gods themselves as their images. Hence these 
stones were sometimes called heaven-stones. The 
worship of the Beetylia, however, was not limited to 
the Phoenicians; a holy stone was held as sacred to 
Cybele in Galatia; another to the sun-god Helioga- 
balus in Syria; and another still to Apollo at the 
temple of Delphi. Jablonski also declares that the 
principal idol among the ancient Arabians was a square 
black stone, four feet high, and two feet broad, to 
which they gave the name of Dysares. In the same 
category may be classed the Kaaba of the modern 
Mohammedans. 

From the barbarous and uncouth appearance of 
the idols of many heathen tribes, it may be inferred 
that the earliest efforts of the theopoiot or god-makers 
must have been sufficiently unartistic. And yet 
from several passages in the Iliad of Homer, we 
learn, that both temples and statues of the gods ex- 
isted in the early ages of Grecian history. The 
Jonians of Asia Minor were more especially remark- 
able for their sculptured representations of the gods. 
The first efforts at statuary, both in the colonies and 
in the mother-country of Greece, were undoubtedly 
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statues of their divinities. For private and domes- 
tie devotion, rather than public worship, idols were 
constructed of baked clay. Those which were de- 
signed to be placed in temples were composed more 
generally of wood, but afterwards of marble and 
bronze, executed in what’ is called the archaic or 
hieratic style, which was so scrupulously followed for 
a long period that Greek art in this department was 
stationary. The ancient forms of the gods were 
strictly preserved, even when improvement had taken 
place in the material of which they were composed, 
wood being exchanged for marble, bronze, ivory, and 
even gold. In one class of statues of the gods, those 
namely which were dedicated in the temples as ana- 
themata, no such rigid adherence to traditionary cus- 
tom was demanded, and here, accordingly, artists gra- 
dually rose to a higher style of art. When Athens, 
however, in the end of the fifth and beginning of the 
fourth century before Christ, became the centre of 
the fine arts in Greece, statuary became emancipated 
from its ancient restrictions, and the representations 
of the gods were executed in a style of surpassing 
beauty approaching even to the sublime. The sta- 
tue of Pallas by Phidias, and much more that of the 
Olympian Zeus by the same artist, were universally 
admired. After the Peloponnesian war, the school 
of Scopas and Praxiteles arose, which was for a time 
considered as superior even to that of Phidias; but 
though their female statues were probably unrivalled, 
the productions of this school, generally speaking, 
failed to affect the mind of the spectator with those 
pure and ennobling feelings which were excited by 
the contemplation of the statues which came from 
the hand of Phidias. In the various kingdoms which 
arose out of the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
statues of the gods were seldom made, and the arts 
both of painting and statuary finding ample scope in 
secular objects, ceased to direct their exclusive or 
even their happiest efforts to representations of pa- 
gan deities. Nay, the vanity of kings tended to in- 
troduce a new kind of statues, the bust of a king 
being sometimes placed upon the body of a statue of 
agod. Etruscan art combined the Grecian style of 
statuary with the old Asiatic or Babylonian, which, 
while it constructed idols of a colossal size, formed 
them of a composite character of beasts and men, 
being intended rather as typical and emblematic 
figures than statues of gods. 

The Romans are believed to have had no images 
of the gods before the time of the first Tarquin; and 
for a long time after that period they were indebted 
to Etruscan artists for their statues of wood or clay. 
The earliest metal statue of a deity is asserted by 
Pliny to have been a statue of Ceres, about B.C. 
485. Livy, however, mentions a metal colossal 
statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, as having been made 
about B. c. 490. During the Empire, artists some- 
times flattered the Emperors by representing them 
in statues under a deified character, and the ladies of 
cne imperial family as goddesses. 
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The introduction of Christianity, and more espe- 
cially its establishment in the Roman Empire in the 
fourth century of our era, proved the destruction of 
pagan idols, however skilfwly and elegantly formed. 
This crusade against the statues of the gods com- 
menced in the latter part of the reign of Constantine, 
and continued gradually to advance, until under 
Theodosius the Younger it pervaded all parts of the 
Empire. Not that the Christians despised the arts, 
or were incapable of appreciating aesthetic excellence 
whether in painting or in sculpture, but their hos- 
tility to pagan idols was wholly of a religious nature. 
They detested idolatry, even though decorated with 
the most attractive charms of artistic beauty. It is 
enough to point to the remarkable progress of art in 
the middle ages, in order to vindicate Christianity 
from the charge which has sometimes been ignorantly 
brought against it, that the spirituality of its charac- 
ter has rendered it the enemy of the fine arts. 

Idols, in the early ages, were usually coloured not 
so much from a love of ornament as to convey em- 
blematic truths. On this subject Mr. Gross makes 
the following judicious remarks: “The colours of 
the images of the gods were usually of symbolical 
import, and they seem to require a brief notice 
in this place, as they are a constituent element of 
iconology. According to Winckelmann, ‘On Alle- 
gory,’ Bacchus was clad in a red or scarlet robe, 
the emblem of wine, or as some suppose, of the 
victory which the jolly god achieved over man- 
kind when he introduced among them many of the 
arts and comforts of life. Pan, Priapus, the Sa- 
tyrs, etc., were likewise painted red, and Plutarch 
assures us that red was originally the prevailing col- 
our of the idols. Osiris—the personification of the 
solar year of the Egyptians—was represented in a 
painting of vast dimensions, with a blue face and 
blue arms and feet, and resting on a black ground ; 
symbolical of the sun in its subterrestrial orbit, 
Black and blue also distinguished the portrait of the 
planetary god Saturn, and were typical of the sun in 
Capricorn, or its southern declension to the zone of 
sable Ethiopia.. As the-king of the lower regions, 
Serapis was painted black among the Egyptians, 
while the image of Jupiter among the same people, 
was ash-grey or scarlet; that of Marsa red stone, 
and Venus’s dyed with the same colour; that of 
Apollo shone in the lustrous hue of gold, and Mer- 
cury’s was covered with the modest blue. The 
natural colours of the stones of which the images of 
the gods were formed, were often selected on ac- 
count of their allegorical significance. Thus that 
indefatigable traveller, Pausanias, informs us that the 
river-gods of the ancients were made altogether of 
white marble, and that only for the statue of the 
Nile, a black stone was chosen to denote the Ethiopic 
origin of the fluviatile divinity : a Nilic bust in the 
Napoleon-museum confirms this statement. Agree- 


ably to their cosmogony, the Hindoos selected the 
dark-blue colour to typify water as the primordial 
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element of creation. Hence this colour also dosig- 
nated Narajan, the mover of the primitive waters, 
According to Jones’ Dissertations relating to Asia, 
a handsome image of this god wrought in blue mar- 
ble, might be seen at Catmandu, the principal city 
of Nepal, in a reclining attitude, and in the act of 
swimming. On the first of January, the Roman 
consul, clothed in a white toga, and mounted upon a 
white horse, rode up to the Capitol: it wasin honour 
of Jupiter, who—as we learn from Pherecydes, was 
adored there as the sun-god of the Romans, as also 
in commemoration of the victory of that deity over 
the giants, when the many-eyed and many-handed 
Briareus—winter, as the mischievous leader of the 
rebellious host, was himself most signally defeated. 
This consular ceremony presented the living image 
of the solar deity, imbued with the hue of Hight. 
Finally, Ceres was the black or the refulgent god- 
dess, accordingly as she spent her time in the hadean 
or supernal regions; and Vesta, as the’ earth, was 
green, while in her capacity of fire-goddesgs, the col- 
our of flame defined and illustrated her divinity.” 

The idea which heathens generally have formed 
of idols is, that after they are consecrated with 
certain ceremonies the gods come down and take 
up their abode ih them, so that the images are 
honoured as the mansions of the gods. And Au- 
gustin, giving an account of the opinions of the 
Egyptian Hermes Trismegistus, says, ‘‘ He main- 
tained images to be, as it were, the bodies of the 
gods; certain spirits had their residence in them, 
haying been invited thither by their worshippers, 
and had great power in granting the prayers and 
bringing about such things as were requested of 
them. This uniting of invisible spirits with images, 
and forming them into one animated body, he termed 
the making of gods; and held that there were people 
who were masters of that great and wonderful art.” 
This was the common opinion among the heathens. 
Dr. Pococke asserts, that the adoration which the 
ancient Arabs paid their gods was founded on this 
indwelling principle ; and he informs us from their 
writers that when Mohammed and his followers 
destroyed their idols at Mecca, they believed the 
spirits which dwelt in them were to be seen in tears 
bewailing and lamenting their condition as being de- 
prived of their earthly abodes. 

IDOLATERS, worshippers of idols, or persons 
who ascribe to created objects qualities and attributes 
peculiar to the Creator. It is difficult to ascertain 
at what precise period mankind began to swerve 
from the worship of the only true God into idolatry. 
There is some reason to believe that the Antedilu- 
vian world was not altogether free from this heinous 
sin. In Gen. vi. 11, we are told that “the earth 
also was corrupt before God,” which is interpreted by 
the Jewish doctors as referring to the prevalence of 
impurity or idolatry. And when it is said, in refer- 
ence to the days of Enos, the son of Seth, “ Then 
began men to call upon the name of the Lord,” 


Maimonides and the Rabbis generally translate the 
passage thus: “Then was there profanation by in- 
voking the name of the Lord,” implying in their 
view that the name of God was given to creatures. 
But whether such a rendering of this passage be 
allowable or not, a comparison of Gen. vi. 5, with 
Rom. i. 23, seems to favour the notion that idolatry 
was practised before the Flood. And Sanchoniatho, 
one of the oldest of profane writers, states, that the 
sun came to be worshipped in the second generation 
from Adam, and pillars or rude stones in the fifth 
generation, and statues and eminent persons in the 
ninth. 

Soon after the Deluge we find idolatry prevailing 
in the world. The family of Abraham worshipped 
idols beyond the river Euphrates in Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and Laban of Mesopotamia had teraphim or 
idols, which Rachel secretly carried with her when 
she left her father’s house. The Egyptians were 
given to idolatry before Jacob and his sons went 
down thither; and from Josh, xxiy. 14, it appears 
plain that the Israelites served idols in the land of 
Egypt. On their departure from the land of bond- 
age, we find them worshipping idols, and when they 
had settled in the land of Canaan, they adopted va- 
rious deities, which were worshipped by the Canaan- 
ites and other neighbouring nations. 

The first of the Jewish kings who introduced 
idolatry as a national worship was Solomon, who 
not only himself served strange gods, but caused 
temples to be erected throughout the country in 
their honour, and burnt incense to them. Jero- 
boam, who headed the rebellion of the ten tribes, set 
up the worship of two golden calves, one at Bethel, 
and the other at Dan. Nor was the king of Judah 
guiltless of this gross sin; on the contrary, his peo- 
ple excelled their fathers in the homage which thev 
paid to false gods, for we are told 1 Kings xiy. 23, 
that “they also built them high places, and images, 
and groves, on every high hill, and under every 
green tree.” Many of the kings f Judah were 
idolaters, but Ahaz surpassed them all. He walked 
in the ways of the kings of Israel, made molten 
images of Baalim, and it is related of him in 2 Kings 
xvi. 3, “But he walked in the way of the kings of 
Israel, yea, and made his son to pass through the 
fire, according to the abominations of the heathen, 
whom the Lord cast out from before the children of 
Israel.” The brazen serpent which Moses had made 
at the command of God had been converted into an 
idol, and incense was burned to it, but Hezekiah, in 
his zeal for the worship of the true God, broke it in 
pieces, and called it Nehushtan, a mere piece of 
brass. The succeeding privees vied with each other 
in their attachment to idols with the honourable ex- 
ception of good king Josiah. After the return of 
the Jews, however, from their seventy years” capti- 
vity in Babylon, they wholly renounced idolatry by 
the advice of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The earliest form of idolatry was that which is 
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known by the name of Z'sabatsm, or the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, namely, the sun, moon, and 
stars. This seems to have prevailed among the Ba- 
bylonians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians. ‘To that may 
have succeeded the worship of the elements, particu- 
larly of fire, which was practised at an early period 
in Chaldea and Persia. “Hach element,” says Mal- 
let in his Northern Antiquities, “was, according to 
the faith of primeval man, under the guidance of 
some being peculiar to it. The earth, the water, the 
fire, the air, the sun, moon, and stars, had each their 
respective divinity. The trees, forests, rivers, moun- 
tains, rocks, winds, thunder, and tempests, had the 
same; and merited on that score a religious worship, 
which at first could not be directed to the visible ob- 
ject, but to the intelligence with which it was ani- 
mated.” 


An idea has prevailed among almost all heathen 
nations, that the authority and influence of the 
gods were limited to particular localities. Hence in 
2 Kings xvii. 26, the colonists sent by the king of 
Assyria to Samaria, attributed a severe calamity with 
which they were visited to their ignorance of the 
manner of the local deities. ‘“ Wherefore they spake 
to the king of Assyria, saying, The nations which 
thou hast removed, and placed in the cities of Sama- 
ria, know not the manner of the God of the land: 
therefore he hath sent lions among them, and, be- 
hold, they slay them, because they know not the 
manner of the God of the land.” And again, 1 Kings 
xx. 23, we find the servants of the king of Syria en- 
deavouring to persuade their master that the gods of 
the Israelites were gods of the hills only, and not of 
the plain. The same notion seems to have pervaded 
the whole mythology of Greece and Rome; for 
while the higher deities were regarded as having a 
more extensive range of authority in every separate 
department of nature, every city or single locality 
had its own special authority who presided over it. 
The greater deities also were imagined sometimes 
to clothe themselves in the bodies of men, and 
quitting Olympus for a time, to hold converse with 
the inhabitants of earth. Hence the exclamation in 
Acts xiv. 11, “The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men.” In any great emergency it has 
been the custom of all heathen nations to seek to 
propitiate the favour of one or other of the gods; 
and any sudden deliverance or special event, whether 
wearing a good or evil aspect, has been generally 
ascribed to the interposition of their deities. 

In the early Christian church, idolatry was ac- 
counted one of the great crimes which were punished 
with excommunication. ‘There were several degrees 
of the sin. Some went openly to the heathen tem- 
ples, and there offered incense to the idols, and were 
partakers of the sacrifices. Cyprian often styles 
such persons sacrificati and thurificati; and he 
draws a distinction between those who not only 
themselves sacrificed, but compelled their wives and 


children and servants to go and sacrifice along with 
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them; and those who, to deliver their families and 
friends from persecution, went to sacrifice themselves 
alone. The latter he considered as less aggravated 
transgressors. In the same view of the case, the 
council of Ancyra, in its fourth canon, orders, “that 
they who were compelled to go to an idol temple, if 
they went with a cheerful air, and in a festival habit, 
and took share of the feast with unconcernedness, 
should do six years’ penance, one as hearers only, 
three as prostrators, and two as co-standers to hear 
the prayers, before they were admitted to full com- 
munion again. But if they went in a mourning habit 
to the temple, and wept all the time they eat of the 
sacrifice, then four years’ penance should be sufficient 
to restore them to perfection.” The eighth canon of 
the same council orders, “Those who repeated their 
crime by sacrificing twice or thrice, to do a longer 
penance; for seven years is appointed to be their 
term of discipline.” And by the ninth canon, “Tf any 
not only sacrificed themselves, but also compelled 
their brethren, or were the occasion of compelling 
them, then they were to do ten years’ penance, as 
guilty of a more heinous wickedness.” The seventh 
canon, however, assigns only two years’ penance to 
those who neither sacrificed nor eat things offered to 
idols, but only their own meat on a heathen festival 
in an idol temple. In extreme cases, where a pro- 
fessing Christian lapsed into idolatry voluntarily, and 
without compulsion, severe punishment was inflicted. 
By one of the Nicene canons, they were appointed 
to undergo twelve years’ penance before they were 
perfectly restored again to full communion. The 
council of Valence in France goes farther, and obliges 
them to do penance all their lives, and only to re- 
ceive absolution in the hour of death. The council 
of Eliberis goes beyond even this, and denies such 
deliberate apostates communion in the very last ex- 
tremity; declaring, “That if any Christian took 
upon him the office of jlamen or Roman priest, and 
therein offered sacrifice, doubling and trebling his 
crime by murder and adultery, he should not be re- _ 
ceived to communion at the hour of death.” 
Anuther class of professing Christians who lapsed 
into idolatry, and were in consequence charged with 
renouncing the faith, received the name of Libellatici, 
from certain libels or writings, which they either 
gave to the heathen magistrates or received from 
them, in order to be excused from doing sacrifice in 
public. Some of this order of idolaters gave a writ- 
ten statement subscribed with their own hands, de- 
claring theraselves not to be Christians, and profess- 
ing their readiness to sacrifice when called by the 
magistrate to do so. Others, in order to sereen 
themselves from an open avowal of apostasy, sent a 
heathen friend or servant to sacrifice in their names, 
and thus to procure a written testimonial, which 
might make them pass for heathens. Others, still, 
confessed openly to the heathen magistrates that 
they were Christians, and could not sacrifice to idols, 
but at the same time they offered a bribe to obtain 
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@ libel of security. Cases actually occurred of Chris- 
tians who feigned madness to avoid being called 
upon to offer sacrifice, and it sometimes happened 
that individuals would go forward to the heathen 
altar as if to offer sacrifice, and would fall down sud- 
denly, as if in an epileptic fit, in order to excite the 
compassion of the magistrate, and lead him to ex- 
empt them from the performance of the heathen rite. 
This was of course looked upon by the church as an 
act of dissimulation, and by the penitential rules of 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, the persons who were 
guilty of it were subjected to penance for six months. 
And not only those who were directly chargeable 
with sacrificing to idols, but all who in any way pro- 
moted or encouraged or even connived at idolatrous 
practices, were visited more or less severely with 
ecclesiastical censures. Thus the trade of making 
idols for the heathen was accounted by the early 
Christians a scandalous profession, and no man who 
lived by such a calling could be admitted to baptism, 
unless he promised to renounce it. Tertullian 
charges it as a great crime upon Hermogenes, that 
he followed the trade of painting images for idola- 


trous worship. From the remarks of Tertullian in’ 


his book on Idolatry, it would appear that in his 
time the discipline of the church in regard to idol- 
makers was so lax, that such offenders were permit- 
ted not only to communicate, but to take orders in 
the church. The same Father considers those in- 
volved in the charge of idolatry, who contributed 
toward the worship of idols, either by erecting altars, 
or building temples, or making shrines, or beautify- 
ing and adorning idols. 
whom he terms purveyors for idolatry, among whom 
he includes all merchants selling frankincense to the 
idol-temples, and all who made a trade of buying and 
selling the public victims. 

At a very early period in the history of the 
Christian church, a dispute arose as to the lawful- 
ness or unlawfulness of eating meats offered in sacri- 
fice to idols. The apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. viii., 
places the question in a clear and convincing light. 
He admits that an idol is nothing, and that which is 
offered in sacrifice to idols is nothing, or of no im- 
portance, abstractly considered. But much depends 
upon the circumstances in which the action is per- 
formed. Ifa Christian man enters an idol temple, 
and there sits down with idolaters, partaking of their 
feast upon that which has been sacrificed to idols, he 
is plainly guilty of an abuse of his Christian liberty, 
a direct encouragement of idolatry, and an offence 
against the conscientious scruples of his Christian 
brethren. In the Acts of Lucian the martyr, he is 
said to have chosen rather to die with hunger than 
to eat things offered to idols, when his persecutors 
would allow him no other sustenance in prison. In 
doing so Lucian acted on clear Christian principle, 
well knowing that his heathen enemies wished to in- 
volve him in what they considered a connivance at 
dolatry. And Baronius, in his Annals, gives a simi- 
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lar instance in the case of the Christians of Constan- 
tinople, who, when Julian the Apostate had ordered 
all the meat in the shambles to be polluted with 
idolatrous lustrations, firmly and resolutely abstained 
from purchasing the polluted food, and used boiled 
corn instead of bread, thus defeating the intention of 
the Emperor. It was regarded even as a breach of 
Christian duty to be present at an idol-sacrifice 
through mere curiosity, although no active part was 
taken in it,—an indirect encouragement of idolatry 
which was forbidden by the council of Eliberis, under 
the penalty of ten years’ penance. And the council 
of Aneyra made a decree, that such as feasted with 
the heathen upon any idol festival, in any place set 
apart for that service, though they carried their own 
meat and eat it there, should do two years’ penance 
for it. Among the Apostolical canons there is one 
which forbids Christians to carry oil to any heathen 
temple or Jewish synagogue, or to set up lights on 
their festivals, under the penalty of excommunication. 
Every kind of idolatry was visited in the primitive 
ages with the censures of the church. Thus the 
Angelicti were accounted heretics for worshipping 
angels; the Simonians and Carpocratians for wor- 
shipping images; and the Collyridians for worship- 
ping the Virgin Mary. Nay, so far does Tertullian 
carry his views of this subject that he determines it 
to be a species of idolatry for a schoolmaster to 
teach the names of the heathen gods to his scholars, 
or for a Christian to bear arms or fly in times of per- 
secution. But while such extreme opinions are no- 
where found in the writings of the earlier Christian 
fathers, one great principle pervades the whole, that 
no creature, of whatsoever excellence, was to be wor- 
shipped with religious worship except the Living 
and the True God. Idolatry of every kind was viewed 
with the utmost abhorrence, and called down the 
heaviest spiritual censures which the Church could 
inflict. 

IDRIS. See Epris. 

IDUNA, the wife of Brac, (which see) in the 
Scandinavian mythology. She is alleged to keep in 
a box the apples which the gods, when they feel old 
age approaching, have only to taste to become young 
again. Thus they are kept in renovated youth. 

IDYA, the knowing goddess among the ancient 
Greeks, the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, and the 
wife of Adetes the king of Colchis. 

IFAYS, wooden tablets among the Japanese of a 
peculiar shape, containing inscriptions commemora- 
tive of the dead, mentioning the date of his decease, 
and the name given to him since that event. The 
ifays ave carried in the funeral procession along 
with the body to the grave, and one of them is 
placed over it, remaining there for seven weeks, 
when it is removed to make way for the grave-stone. 
Another of the ifays is set up during the period of 
mourning in the best apartment of the house of the 
deceased. Sweetmeats, fruits, and tea are placed 
before it, and morning, noon, and night, food is of 
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fered to it, served up as to a living person. Two 
candles, fixed in candlesticks, burn before it, night 
and day, and a lighted lantern is hung up on either 
side. The whole household of both sexes, including 
the servants, pray before it morning and evening. 
This is kept up for seven weeks, and during each 
week a priest attends each day and reads hymns for 
an hour before the 7fay. He is each time supplied 
with ornaments and paid a fee of from five to six 
mas, 

IGLAU (Treary oF), a celebrated compact rati- 
fied at Iglau in Bohemia, which closed the long pro- 
tracted war between the HHussites and the Roman 
Catholics. The date of this treaty is the 30th No- 
vember 1433. See Hussires. 

IGNATIUS (St.) Festiva or, a festival ob- 
served by the Greek church on the 20th December 
annually, in honour of Ignatius, the Christian mar- 
tyr, who perished in the reign of Trajan, in the be- 
ginning of the second century. 

IGNISPICIUM, a species of divination practised 
by the ancient Romans, consisting of ebservations 
made on the flames ascending from the sacrificial 
altar. See DrvINATION. 

IKONOBORTSI, a small sect of dissenters from 
the Russo-GREEK CuuRCH (which see), who are so 
violently opposed to images, that they will not suffer 
even pictures in their places of worship; and re- 
nounce all superstitious reverence for the buildings 
themselves, declaring their steadfast adherence to 
the scriptural statement, that the Almighty dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands. They rest their 
rejection of pictures and images on the second com- 
mandment. 

IKO-SIU, the sect of the worshippers of Amipas, 
(which see), the most numerous and powerful ecclesi- 
astical body in Japan. See JAPAN (RELIGION OF). 

ILAHI (Arab. the divine) or AKBAR, asystem of 
philosophic Deism introduced by Akbar, the em- 
peror of Delhi, who ascended the throne in 1556, 
and reigned for the long period of fifty-one years. 
His desire was to found a new creed on the basis of 
universal toleration, so as te combine in one religious 
body the Hindus, Mohammedans, and Christians, 
along with the followers of Zoroaster. His object, 
in establishing a new creed, was both political and 
religious ; he was the only one of the Delhi emperors 
who regarded India as his country, and who sought 
to efface from the memory of the Hindus that they 
were a conquered people. He hoped that the adop- 
tion of a new and common creed would efface the 
distinction between the conquerors and the con- 
quered ; but the task was too mighty for even impe- 
rial resources, and his project perished with him, the 
Mohammedan system being revived under the aus- 
pices of Jehanghfr, Akbar’s son and successor. 

By means of the commercial establishments of 
the Saracens in the Indian Ocean, a knowledge 
of the Mohammedan faith had, even in the ninth 
century, been diffused among some minor tribes 
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on the coasts of the Indian peninsula. The creed 
of Islém, however, though extensively prevalent 
in the northern provinces, has never penetrated 
to the southern parts. About A.D. 1000, the 
Sultan Mahmtid, the first great monarch of the 
Ghizni dynasty, entered India, and effected a per- 
manent establishment in the north-west, destroying 
the Hindu temples and idols, and erecting mosques 
in all the chief towns of the district. At first the 
usual warlike measures were adopted to compel the 
people to renounce the Brahmanical creed, and adopt 
that of Islim. Soon, however, a system of mutu | 
toleration was adopted, which continued-to be main- 
tained after the Mongolian conquest, the effect of 
which was, that a mixture to some extent of the two 
ereeds took place, the Mohammedans, on the one 
hand, adopting some Brahmanical practices, and 
many of the prejudices of caste, and the Hindus, on 
the other, learning to speak with respect of Moham- 
med and the prophets of Islém. 

When Akbar mounted the throne of the Mogul 
emperors, in the sixteenth century, he was only 
fourteen years of age; but being of an active in- 
quiring mind, he was early led to forsake Moham- 
medanism, and although ignorant of the pure Chris- 
tian faith, he was still disposed to favour the Gos- 
pels rather than the Koran. It did not escape his 
observant eye that the adherents of two religions 
so essentially different as Brahmanism and Islamism 
lived, nevertheless, in harmony and peace, as they 
had done for nearly six hundred years before, to- 
leratiny, and even apparently respecting, one an- 
other’s faith. In these circumstances, with a mind 
naturally inclined to liberality, or rather latitudi- 
narianism, he bethought himself of framing a new 
religion, which might combine his whole subjects 
in one religious community. The materials thus 
proposed to be amalgamated were by no means of 
a promising kind, including, as they did, Moham- 
medans, Hindus, the followers of Zoroaster, and even 
Jews and Christians. Nevertheless, the difficulty of 
the task, and the discouragements which he was 
sure to encounter in seeking to accomplish it, did 
not prevent Akbar from making the attempt. 

Tlahi, or the divine system, as its foander proposed 
to call it, was essentially eclectic in its character, its 
elements being drawn from different religions. In 
accordance with the Mohammedan views in which 
he had been educated, the fundamental point on 
which Akbar insisted was the great doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, which he declared was but obscurely 
revealed to the prophets. But while he thus adopted 
a Mohaminedan basis for his creed, he took care 
at the same time to declare his entire disbelief of 
the divinity of the Koran. And the circumstances of 
the times peculiarly favoured him in doing so. It so 
happened that in 1575, a dispute arose among Mo 
hammedan doctors as to the number of wives that a 
Moslem might legally marry. The Koran says, 
“two, or three, or four,” but the conjunction (vau) 
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which is translated “ or,” admits also of being trans- 
lated “and,” in which case the followers of Mo- 
hammed would be authorized in taking “two, and 
three, and four,” or, in all, nine wives. The dif- 
ficulty as to the real meaning of the passage was felt 
to be great, and, besides, it involved various other 
questions connected with marriage, which it seemed 
impossible satisfactorily to explain. Much both of 
learning and ingenuity was expended in the discus- 
sion of these disputed points, and the opinions of 
those versed in the Mohammedan law were so va- 
rious, that the whole subject was thrown into inex- 
tricable confusion. Akbar availed himself of this 
opportunity to avow his scepticism, declaring that no 
religious system could assert a valid claim to be 
divine which involved such plain and palpable con- 
tradictions. From this time the emperor professed 
himself to be an impartial inquirer after truth, and, 
accordingly, he openly conversed with the teachers of 
every religion. The spirit by which he was actuated 
may be discerned in the following extract from a let- 
ter addressed in 1582 to the king of Portugal: 
“ Your majesty knows that the learned and divines 
of all nations and times, in their opinions concerning 
the world of appearance and the intellectual, agree 
in this, that the former ought to be of no considera- 
tion in respect tothe latter; yet the wise men of the 
times, and the great ones of all nations, toil much in 
perfecting themselves, as to this perishable and 
showy state, and consume the best of their lives, and 
the choicest of their time, in procuring apparent de- 
lights, being swallowed up and dissolved in fleeting 
pleasures and transitory joys. The most High God, 
merely through his eternal favour and perpetual 
grace, notwithstanding so many obstacles, and such 
a world of business and employment, has disposed 
my heart so as always to seek him; and though he 
has subjected the dominions of so many powerful 
princes to me, which to the best of my judgment I 
endeavour to manage and govern, so as that all my 
subjects are contented and happy; yet, praise be to 
God, his will and my duty to him is the end I pro- 
pose in all my actions and desires. And as most 
people, being enchained by the bonds of constraint 
and fashion, and regarding the customs of their 
ancestors, relations, and acquaintances, without exa- 
mining the arguments or reasons for it, give an im- 
plicit faith to that religion in which they have been 
brought up, and remain deprived of the excellency 
of the truth, the finding of which is the proper end 
of reason; therefore at times I converse with the 
learned of all religions, and profit by the discourses 
of each.” 

Akbar being earnestly desirous to arrive at some 
settled conviction on matters of religion, passed 
much of his time, and particularly the evening of 
Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath, in conversing 
with learned men in reference to the nature and dis- 
tinctive tenets of different religions. It fortunately 
happens that the substance, if not the exact words, 
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of these discussions have been handed down to us in 
the Dabistén or School of Manners, an extraordinary 
work, containing much yaluable information in ref- 
erence to the principal religions of Central and 
Western Asia. An extract from the translation of 
that work published by the Oriental Translation 
Committee, probably affords as accurate a view as 
can be found anywhere of Zlahi of Akbar. A philo- 
sopher is introduced thus developing “the divine” 
creed: “Know for certain, that the accomplished 
apostle and perfect messenger from God is the illus- 
trious Akbar; that is the imperial wisdom, on whom 
be the blessings of God! Nor can you require a 
stronger proof than this, his being from his own 
essence skilled in all knowledge, and that his pre- 
cepts are such as are intelligible to the understand 
ings of all men. And since reason proves that a 
wise and almighty Creator has formed this world, 
and has showered many blessings on the inhabitants 
of this temporary abode, which are deserving of 
praise and thanksgiving, let us, as far as the light 
of our understandings will enable us, meditate on 
the mysteries of his creation, and render praises unto 
him according to the extent of our knowledge of his 
sublime perfections. Then when we have obtained 
such knowledge, and have been led into the nght 
path, should we deny his unity and become unmind- 
ful of his benefits, shall we not deservedly incur 
punishment? Since such is the case, why should 
we pay obedience to any man, who was a mortal 
like ourselves, and was subject to anger, and lust, 
and covetousness, and pain, and joy, and love ot 
rank and power, even more than ourselves. For is 
this mortal should teach knowledge and thanks- 
giving, we have been already made acquainted with 
these by the assistance of ow own understandings ; 
and if he should teach what is contrary to reason, 
this would alone be a sufficient proof of his false- 
hood. For reason assures us, that the Creator of 


| this world is wise, and a wise being would not 


prescribe to the created any worship which would 
appear to their reasons to be evil, since what appears 
evil cannot remain permanent. Now, all religions 
are founded on circumstances which must be con- 
sidered as evil, such as believing in the conversations 
of God, the incarnation of the incorporeal essence in 
a human form, and his reascension into heaven in a 
human body; the ascension of men into heaven; 
the pilgrimage to particular edifices, and the cere- 
monies attending it; the throwing of stones, and 
running between two hills, and kissing the black 
stone. For if it be said, that it is impossible to 
adore God without some visible medium, and that it 
is therefore necessary to have some fixed point to 
which the mind can attach itself, it is evident that, 
for remembering and praising God, no medium nor 
particular place is at all requisite. But if they 
should be admitted to be necessary, the sun and 
the planets deserve the preference. Yet neither can 
be considered as exempt from a resemblance to 
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Paganism, though the devout respect paid to parti- 
cular edifices is most objectionable, as their being 
called the house of God may induce the ignorant to 
ascribe a corporeal form to God; and as also dif- 
ferent prophets have conferred a sanctity on different 
places, such as the Kaaba and Jerusalem. Since 
therefore a resemblance to Paganism exists in all 
worship of stone, earth, and corporeal forms, the 
most proper objects on which to fix the mind are 
fire, water, and the planets. If then any object be 
necessary, let it be the sun and the planets.” 

From the view of his system thus given in the 
Dabistan, which was written by Mohsan Fani, a 
Persian, who arrived in Northern India while the 
attempts of Akbar to found a new religion were still 
fresh in the minds of the people, it appears that the 
design of this Mohammedan reformer was to revive 
the religion of Zoroaster in a modified form; he was 
a firm believer in astrology, and according to Mchsan 
Fani, he borrowed this portion of his creed from 
Jenghiz Khan, whom he claimed as his ancestor. 
Having acquired sufficient influence over the theolo- 
gians, doctors of the law, and learned men, to secure 
their public recognition of him as the sole protector 
of the faith, Akbar propounded his creed, which was 
accepted by several Hindus and Mohammedans. 
Encouraged by his success, he now ordered the abo- 
lition of the old confession of Islam, “There is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is bis prophet,” and 
the substitution of the following formula in its stead, 
“ There is no God but God, and Akbar is the vicar 
of God.” Thus did this ambitious Mogul Emperor 
boldly claim the place of the great Prophet of 
Arabia. 

Having succeeded so far in abolishing the creed 
of Islém, he found little difficulty in ordering the 
discontinuance of its outward forms and ceremonies. 
He abrogated the five daily prayers, the ablutions, 
fasts, alms, and pilgrimages enjoined upon the faith- 
ful. He abolished the religious services observed on 
Fridays, and dismissed the Muezzins or criers of the 
mosques. He ordered that that should be considered 
as clean which was declared by the Koran to be un- 
clean. He permitted the sale of wine, and the prac- 
tice of games of chance. He forbade the marriage of 
more than one wife, and enjoined the postponement 
of the circumcision of boys until twelve years of age, 
when even then the ceremony was to be entirely op- 
tional. The more effectually to abolish the memory 
of the ancient religion, he ordered the era of his own 
accession to the throne to be used instead of the 
Hegira. In these innovations, Akbar was at first 
supported by the S/uites, who thought thereby to 
gain a triumph over the Sonnites, but on perceiving 
the tendency of the new creed wholly to destroy 
Tslamism, they withdrew the partial encouragement 
they had given, and contended earnestly for the old 
Mussulman faith. ‘To gain over the Hindus to his 
system Akbar proceeded with the utmost caution, 
knowing well the obstinacy with which they adhered 
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to ancient institutions, He issued no edict against 
idolatry, but contented himself with ordering trials 
by ordeal to be discontinued, and also the burning of 
widows on the funeral pile of their husbands. ‘The 
abolition of Suttee, however, was violently opposed by 
the Hindu community, so that in a short time he 
was compelled to revoke his edict on that point. 
Akbar had directed much of his attention to the 
establishment of the doctrines of his new system of 
religion, but he began soon to perceive that a ritual 
was necessary as well as a creed, and after much 
careful consideration, he decided upon adopting the 
forms and ceremonies of the religion of Zoroaster ; 
insisting much upon due reverence being paid to the 


sun and planets as the most glorious symbols of 


Deity. Among the innovations which the Emperor 
introduced there was one which, simple though at 
first sight it may appear, and even unimportant, 
proved the death-blow of Zlaht. This was the edict 
which he issued,—forbidding his subjects to wear 
beards. On this point the reforming monarch met 
with determined resistance ; for several years he con- 
tended with his subjects on this trifling matter; the 
progress of his religion was now arrested, and when 
the son of Akbar succeeded to the throne in 1605, 
Llahi disappeared, and Islamism regained its wonted 
ascendency. But though the Deistic system of Ak- 
bar never obtained root in Hindustan, but perished 
with its founder, it has not been altogether barren 
and unproductive of results, for to this source is to 
be traced in a great measure the success which after- 
wards attended the labours of Nanak, the Sikh re- 
former, as well as the rise and subsequent growth of 
the principles of the Persian Sufis, and of the Vedanti 
school of Hindu philosophy. 

ILICET (Lat. we licet, you may go), a solemn 
word pronounced at the conclusion of the funeral 
rites among the ancient Romans. It was uttered by 
the prejfica or some other person at the close of the 
ceremony, after the bones and ashes of the deceased 
had been committed to the urn, and the persons 
present had been thrice sprinkled with pure water 
from a branch of olive or laurel for the purpose of 
purification. From the occasion on which the word 
Ilicet was employed, it is sometimes used proverbially 
among Roman authors to signify, “all is over.” See 
FUNERAL RITvEs. 

ILLUMINATED, a title given sometimes in the 
early Christian church to those who had been bap: 
tized. Some commentators suppose that the Apostle 
Paul refers to this use of the word in Heb. x. 32, 
“ But call to remembrance the former days, in which, 
after ye were illuminated, ye endured a great fight 
of afflictions.” Justin Martyr says, that this name 
was given because of the knowledge which the bap- 
tized were understood to possess; all the mysteries 
being revealed to them which were concealed from 
the catechumens. Others allege that the name arose 
from a lighted taper being put in the hands of the 
baptized. 
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ILLUMINATE, a Christian sect which appeared 
in Spain in 1575, under the Spanish name Alwmbra- 
dos or enlightened. ‘They are charged with main- 
taining a kind of perfection in religion; and many of 
them were banished or executed by the Inquisition 
at Cordova. Though thus apparently suppressed for 
a time, the sect appeared in 1623 in the diocese of 
Seville. The Bishop Don Andreas Pacheco, In- 
quisitor-General of Spain, having apprehended seven 
of the ringleaders, caused them to be burnt, and gave 
their followers the alternative either of abjuring 
their errors or quitting the kingdom. The doctrines 
imputed to them were,—that by means of mental 
prayer and union with God they had reached such a 
state of perfection as to stand in no need of good 
works or the sacraments of the church, and that 
whatever they might do, they could not possibly 
commit sin. 

After the suppression of the I@Jwmznati in Spain, 
another sect of the same description, and bearing the 
same name, appeared in France. It sprung up in the 
reign of Louis XIII., by whose orders its members 
were so incessantly harassed and persecuted that the 
sect totally disappeared in 1635. Among other ex- 
travagant notions they are said to have held that one 
Anthony Buquet, a friar, had received from heaven a 
revelation of a certain system of faith and practice, 
so complete that by means of it any one might arrive 
at a state of perfection equal to that of the Saints 
and the Virgin Mary; and that by going forward in 
the same course their actions would become divine, 
and their minds wholly under the constraining in- 
fluence of the Almighty. 

ILLUMINATEN, a secret society in Germany 
professing philosophical“Atheism, which was founded 
in 1777 by Dr. Adam Weishaupt, professor of canon 
law in the university of Ingolstadt. The ostensible 
object of the association was of a strictly philanthro- 
pie character, embracing “ the plan of diffusing light, 
union, charity, and tolerance; of abolishing the 
slavery of the ‘peasantry, the feudal rights and all 
those privileges which, in elevating one portion of 
the community, degraded the other; of disseminating 
instruction among the people, of causing merit to 
triumph, of establishing individual and political 
liberty; and gradually and without a shock, of 
meliorating the social order2’ But while these were 
the open and avowed objects which the I/dwminaten 
had in view, they had also a secret or esoteric doc- 
trine, and their whole proceedings were conducted 
on a plan of mysterious signs. Hach individual, on 
joining the society, assumed a new name, drawn 
generally from Grecian or Roman history, Weishaupt, 
the founder, taking to himself the name of Spartacus. 
The names of places also were changed, ancient 
names being given to them; thus Munich was called 
Athens, and Vienna Rome. They adopted the 
Persian calendar and gave new names to the months, 
commencing their era in a.p. 630. They had a 
secret alphabet of cyphers, in which the numbers 
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were reversed. They had also a mock priesthood, 
and went through various ceremonies designed ob- 
viously to ridicule Christianity. The real intention 
of the association indeed was to abolish Christianity 
and establish a propaganda for the diffusion of Zddu- 
minism (which see), After a few years Weishaupt’s 
plan was combined by Knigge with ree-Masonry, 
and inthis form the institution received a large ac- 
cession to its numbers. “ In the many grades which 
it contained,” says Dr. Kahnis, “it afforded scope to 
the various stand-points ; by a true Jesuitical system 
of observance and guidance it secured the single in- 
dividuals, and put into the hands of the heads, reins 
which could be easily employed for the management 
of the whole.” Perthes, quoted by Kahnis, gives the 
following detailed account of the construction of the 
order: “At the head of it stood, as Primus or 
National, the founder. Under him, the order was 
organically divided into a number of inspections, 
which is differently stated; the inspection was di- 
vided into provinces ; and in the provinces were the 
Illuminati meetings of the individual towns. At the 
head of each division was a director, assisted by a 
chapter. In order to secure the existence of the 


order, and the employment for one object of all the 


powers of the order, manifold trials and solemnities 
preceded the reception. The action of the consecra- 
tion—so it was called—takes place either by day in 
a solitary, retired, and somewhat dark place, e. g., in 
a forest; or by night, in a silent, retired room, at a 
time when the moon stands on the sky. He who 
was to be received, confirmed by an oath the declara- 
tion that with all the rank, honours, and titles which 
he night claim in civil society, he, at bottom, was 
nothing else than aman. He vowed eternal silence, 
inviolable fidelity, and obedience to all the superiors 
and ordinances of the order; he solemnly renounced 
his private opinions, and every free use of his power 
and faculties. In order afterwards, also, to keep 


every member of the order in the most complete de- 


pendence upon the order, every superior, not only 
kept the most minute records of the conduct of all 
his inferiors, but every inferior also was obliged, by 
filling up certain prescribed schedules, to give infor- 
mation about the state of the soul, the correspon- 
dence, the literary employment, not only of himself, 
but also of his relatives, friends, and patrons. Of 
those to be received, they preferred ‘ persons of from 
eighteen to thirty years of age, who were wealthy, 
eager to acquire knowledge, manageable, steady, and 
persevering.’ ” 

The Abbé Barruel in France and Professor Ro- 
bison in Scotland sounded a loud note of warning 
against this secret society, as being a conspiracy 
against all the religions and governments of Eu- 
rope. Great was the alarm excited in many 
minds by the startling revelations of these two au- 
thors, derived as they were from the most undoubted 
evidence, and collected from the most authentic 
sources. But however formidable were the designs 
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of the “Illuminaten,” the society was of short dura- 
tion, for, in 1785, it came to an end, partly through 
the machinations of the ex-Jesuits in Bavaria, and 
partly in consequence of the accession of Frederick 
William IT. to the throne of Prussia. 

ILLUMINISM, the name given to that system of 
Deism and Infidelity which prevailed so extensively 
in Germany during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. It rejected all that is positive in religion, 
and professed a philosophic Deism, which confines 
its belief to natural religion, or the religion of com- 
mon sense. Whatever in Christianity, or any other 
positive religion, cannot be reduced to natural reli- 
gion, was, in the view of [luminism, either frivolous 
or false. This system of infidelity was simply a 
combination of French and English Deism ; the lat- 
ter represented by Herbert, Hobbes, Toland, Tindal, 
Chubb, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and others; the 
former by Rousseau, Voltaire, Diderot, and Helve- 
tius. The head quarters of Iluminism was Prussia, 
under Frederick IJ., a monarch who contributed 
much to the spread of deistic tendencies, especially 
among the higher classes. One of the ablest and 
most powerful agents, however, in diffusing the prin- 
ciples of Illuminism, was Nicolai, the Editor of the 
‘ Allgemeine Deutsch Bibliothek,’ or the Universal 
German Library. His periodical was commenced 
in 1765, and during the first period of its existence, 
it enjoyed unlimited authority in the literary world, 
of which it most effectually took advantage to sap 
the foundations of the faith of the country, promul- 
gating Deism and Infidelity in a covert and insidious 
manner. While the most pernicious principles were 
thus being instilled into the minds of the literati, 
Basedow and Campe were busily spreading them in 
families and schools by means of their imposing and 
plausible Philanthropinism. (See HUMANISTS.) The 
Gerrman people had before this time lost their relish 
for systematic theology; religion was reduced to a 
mere code of morals, bearing only upon the present 
comfort and well-being of man. The works of Wie- 
land, besides, had no small influence in scattering 
among the people deistic, and even immoral, princi- 
ples. And to crown the whole, the association of the 
ILLUMINATEN (which see), formed by Weishaupt in 
1777, and joined by great multitudes from all classes 
of society, including the most eminent men of the 
time, gave to Ldluwminism an importance and an in- 
fluence which it would never otherwise have en- 
joyed. 

Whien Frederick William IT. succeeded to the 
throne of Prussia, he had sagacity enough to per- 
ceive that if Zliwminism should gain the ascendency 
in the country, both church and state would be 
ruined. He, therefore, issued an edict on the 9th 
July 1788, commonly called Wollner’s Religious 
Edict, the preamble of which ran as follows: “ With 
grief it has been remarked that so many clergymen 
have the boldness to disseminate the doctrines of the 
Socinians, Deists, and Naturalists under the name of 


Iiluminism. As sovereign and sole Jawgiver in our 
state, we command and enjoin, under the penalty of 
immediate deposition and still severer punishment and 
visitation, according to circumstances, that hence- 
forth no clergyman, preacher, or teacher of the Pro- 
testant religion, shall make himself’ guilty of the 
indicated and other errors, by venturing to spread 
such errors, in the discharge of his duty, or in any 
other way, publicly or secretly.” The king was too 
late, however, in issuing his edict; the poison had 
already diffused itself throughout all classes too ex- 
tensively to be arrested forcibly by a royal edict. 
Illuminism had become, to a great extent, the reli- 
gion of Germany, just as Deism had become the 
avowed religion of France. And the wide-spread 
influence of such principles soon produced its na- 
tural results. The French Revolution broke forth 
with a frenzied violence which burst all barriers, 
and covered the country with anarchy and bloodshed. 

At the time when Wollner’s religious edict was 
issued, Bahrdt conceived a plan whereby to propa- 
gate Illuminism secretly, and thus defeat the object 
of the king. In conjunction, accordingly, with a 
Leipzig bookseller, named Dagenhard Pott, he 
formed a society called the German Union, the aim 
of which was declared to be “to carry out the great 
object of the sublime Founder of Christianity, viz. 
the enlightenment of mankind, and the dethroning 
of superstition and fanaticism.” Though numbers 
were ensnared by the plausible representations of 
Bahrdt, the dangerous tendencies of the German 
Union soon began to be suspected, and the Prussian 
authorities, having apprehended the author of the 
scheme, he was sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment in a fortress, which wis mitigated by the king 
to one year’s imprisonment. 

The publication of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, 
from 1774 to 1778, edited by Lessing, gave great 
impulse to the progress of Illwminism. The princi- 
ple uniformly insisted on by all who held this spe- 
cies of Deism was, that clearness was the test and 
standard of truth. It was not likely that, in a spe- 
culative age and country, this could form a resting- 
place. Men pushed their inquiries farther, and hay- 
ing thrown aside all belief in a positive written 
revelation, they rushed onward in the path of error, 
until from Z2/wminsts many of the most able theo- 
logians of Germany became Rationaxists (which 
see). 

IMAGES, representations or similitudes in sculp- 
ture or painting of persons or things used as objects 
of religious homage or adoration. A distinction is 
drawn by ecclesiastical writers between ¢dols and 
images ; the former being the representations of fic- 
titious objects, the latter of real and actually ex- 
isting objects. But most commonly the words are 
used indifferently to signify one and the same thing. 

Among the early Christians religious images were 
first introduced for private ornament rather than in 
their churches. ‘The Pagans, with whom they min- 
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gled in the ordinary intercourse of every day life, 
were accustomed to have images of their gods in 
their houses and shops, and even to wear them about 
their persons. The sight of such objects, therefore, 
became familiar to the Christians, and they naturally 
thought of supplanting these tokens of a false and 
idolatrous worship, by emblenis more in accordance 
with their own pure religion. The dove as a repre- 
sentation of the Holy Spirit, the fish as a sign of the 

_ Icuruus (which see), or anagram of Christ’s name, 
a ship as a symbol of the church, or an anchor as a 
symbol of hope, were sometimes engraven on their 
rings, or otherwise used as personal or domestic or- 
naments. It was not, however, till the end of the 
third century that images of this kind were found in 
Christian churches. In the year 303 the council of 
Elvira passed a decree forbidding “the objects of 
worship and adoration to be painted on the walls.” 
Before this time probably visible figures of the cross 
came to be used both in houses and churches, this 
being regarded as the most significant emblem of 
that faith in Christ crucified which they gloried in as 
their peculiar distinctive doctrine. But even in the 
fourth century we have a striking evidence of the 
hostility manifested to the use of images in churches, 
by a remarkable letter from Epiphanius to Jobn of 
Jerusalem, in which he says, “Having entered into 
a church in a village of Palestine, named Anablatha, 
I found there a veil, which was suspended at the 
door, and painted with a representation, whether of 
Jesus Christ, or of some saint, for I do not recollect 
whose image it was, but seeing that, in opposition to 
the authority of Scripture, there was a human image 
in the church of Jesus Christ, I tore it in pieces, and 
gave orders to those who had care of that church, to 
bury the corpse with the veil.” From this letter, it 
is plain, that in the end of the fourth century, when 
it was written, the use of images in churches, even 
for ornament alone, was regarded as unscriptural, 
and therefore unlawful. 

Some of the Christian Fathers, for example Ter- 
tullian, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen, carried 
their opposition to all sorts of images to such an ex- 
tent, as to teach that Scripture forbids the practice 
of both statuary and painting. “It is an injury to 
God,” says Justin Martyr, “to make an image of 
him in base wood or stone.” Augustine says, that 
“God ought to be worshipped without an image ; 
images serving only to bring the Deity into con- 
tempt.” The same Father says, that “it would be 
impious in a Christian to set up a corporeal image of 
God in a church; and that he would be thereby 
guilty of the sacrilege condemned by St. Paul, of 
tuning the glory of the incorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man.” “The primitive 
Christians,” says Mr. Gibbon in his Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, “ were possessed with an un- 
conquerable repugnance to the use and abuse of 
images, and this aversion may be ascribed to their de- 
scent from the Jews, and their enmity to the Greeks. 


The Mosaic law had severely proscribed all repre- 
sentations of the Deity, and that precept was firmly 
established in the principles and practice of the 
chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists 
was pointed against the foolish idolaters, who had 
bowed before the workmanship of their own hands ;— 
the images of brass and marble, which, had they been 
endowed with sense and motion, should have started 
rather from the pedestal to adore the creative powers 
of the artist. The public religion of the Christians 
was uniformly simple and spiritual; and the first no- 
tice of the use of pictures is in the censure of the 
council of Illiberis, three hundred years after the 
Christian era. Under the successors of Constantine, 
in the peace and luxury of the triumphant church, 
the more prudent bishops condescended to indulge a 
visible superstition, for the benefit of the multitude, 
and, after the ruin of Paganism, they were no longer 
restrained by the apprehension of an odious parallel. 
The first introduction of a symbolic worship was in 
the veneration of the cross, and of relics. The 
saints and martyrs, whose intercession was implored, 
were seated on the right hand of God; but the gra- 
cious, and often supernatural favours, which, in the 
popular belief, were showered round their tombs, 
conveyed an unquestionable sanction of the devout 
pilgrims, who visited, and touched, and kissed these 
lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and 
sufferings. But a memorial, more interesting than 
the skull or the sandals of a departed worthy, is a 
faithful copy of his person and features, delineated 
by the arts of painting or sculpture. At first the ex- 
periment was made with caution and scruple, and 
the venerable pictures were discreetly allowed to in- 
struct the ignorant, to awaken the cold, and to gra 
tify the prejudices of the heathen proselytes. By a 
slow, though inevitable progression, the honours of 
the original were transferred to the copy, the devout 
Christian prayed before the image of a saint, and the 


pagan rites of genuflexion, luminaries, and incense, 


again stole into the Catholic church.” 

The intense love of art which prevailed among the 
Pagan Romans, and which led them to construct the 
statues and images of their gods with esthetic refine- 
ment and skill, took an entirely diferent direction 
on the introduction of Christianity as the established 
religion of the Empire. Art no longer exhausted 
its resources on a false, but sought to embellish and 
adorn the true religion. In place of the remains of 
old pagan art, Constantine substituted on the monu- 
ments with which he embellished the imperial city, 
figures and scenes taken from the Old and New Tes- 
taments. Abraham offering up Isaac, Daniel in the 
lions’ den, the good Shepherd, and similar scenes, 
were at this time favourite subjects of Christian art. 
Constantia, the sister of Constantine the Great, ap- 
plied to Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea, for an image 
of Christ. Images of martyrs, monks, and bishops, 
were often engrayen on the scals of Christians, and 
painted on their cups and goblets, and the walls of 
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their apartments. Their very garments were in 
many cases embroidered with Scripture scenes, which 
they considered as an evidence of remarkable piety 
in the wearer. No better instance could be selected 
from the writers of the fourth century, of determined 
opposition to images, than is afforded by the letter 
of Eusebius, in a reply to the application of Constan- 
tia for an image of Christ. “ What do you under- 
stand, may I ask, by an image of Christ?” says he. 
“You can surely mean nothing else but a represen- 
tation of the earthly form of a servant, which, for 
man’s sake, he for a short time assumed. Even 
when, zn this, his divine majesty beamed forth at the 
transfiguration, his disciples were unable to bear the 
sight of such glory; but now the figure of Christ is 


-become wholly deified and spiritualized,—transfi- 


gured into a form analogous to his divine nature. 
Who, then, has power to draw the image of such a 
glory, exalted above every earthly form? Who, to 
represent in lifeless colours the splendour which 
radiates from such transcendent majesty? Or could 
you be satisfied with such an image as the Pagans 
made of their gods and heroes, which bore no resem- 
blance to the thing represented? But if you are not 
seeking for an image of the transfigured godlike 
form; but for one of the earthly, mortal body, so as 
it was constituted before this change, you must have 
forgotten those passages in the Old Testament, 
which forbid us to make any image of that which is 
in heaven above or on the earth beneath. Where 
have you ever seen any such in the church, or heard 
of their being there from others? Have not such 
things (images, therefore, of religious objects) been 
banished far from the churches over the world?” 
And in the close of the letter he beautifully remarks : 
“ But we, who confess that our Lord is God, we must 
let the whole longing of our hearts be directed to the 
intuition of him in his divine character; we must 
therefore cleanse our hearts with all earnestness, 
since none but the pure in heart can see God. Still, 
should any one be anxious to see an image of the 
Saviour, instead of beholding him face to face, what 
better could he have, than that which he himself has 
drawn in the sacred writings?” 

Asterius, in the same century, objected as strongly 
as Eusebius to all images designed to represent 
Christ, but at the same time he expressed his ap- 
proval of the pictures of suffering martyrs. In the 
sermons of Chrysostom, not the slightest allusion is 
made to images in the churches. In the fourth cen- 
tury, however, the custom seems to have gradually 
crept in, of adorning the churches with images, but 
it did not become general till towards the close of 
the century. Those churches, more especially, which 
were built in memory of particular martyrs, were 
frequently adorned with pictures representing their 
sufferings, and with striking scenes drawn from the 
Bible. To this practice, both at its first introduc- 
tion, and for some time after it, many pious Chris- 
tians objected in the strongest manner; but in spite 
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of all remonstrances, the use of images in churches 
became more and more common, and thus an inlet 
was afforded to that flood of idolatry which in the 
course of a few centuries swept away every vestige 
of true spiritual Christian worship. See next article. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP. On the first introduction 
of images and pictures into Christian churches, which 
took place in the course of the fourth century, the 
only design of such a manifest deviation from the 
simplicity of primitive Christianity appears to have 
been in order to decorate and thus do honour to 
buildings erected specially for divine worship. 
Churches were sometimes built at the sole expense 
of wealthy men, who sought not only to rear sub- 
stantial and even elegant fabrics, but to embellish 
them with the rich and attractive adornments ot 
images and pictures. And besides, it was alleged, 
that these artistic ornaments served a most import- 
ant purpose, inasmuch as they both entertained and 
instructed the ignorant and uncultivated among the 
Christians, who had no opportunity of receiving in- 
formation through the medium of books. Pictures 
of saints and martyrs, and even of the Redeemer 
himself, under the emblem of a hind and careful 
shepherd, naturally attracted the unlettered masses, 
who learned to gaze upon them with delight and ad- 
miration as works of art, and with veneration for the 
sacred persons and objects thus presented vividly 
before the eye. The slightest knowledge of human 
nature will moderate our surprise, that the reverence 
paid to saints should be transferred to their pictures. 
As early, accordingly, as the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, we find Augustin complaining that many wor- 
shippers of images were to be found among the rude 
Christian multitude; and so far had this practice 
gone, that the Montanists charged it upon the whole 
church. 

In the Eastern church, as might have been ex- 
pected from the warm imaginations of the Orientals, 
and their love of pictorial representations, image- 
worship spread with great rapidity, and was even 
defended by the clergy with much acuteness and 
plausibility. In the course of the sixth century, it 
had already become a universal custom in the Greek 
church for persons to prostrate themselves before 
images as a token of reverence to those represented 
by them. This formed a plausible ground of accu- 
sation on the part of the Jews against the Christians 
as being guilty of idolatry, and a palpable breach of 
the Divine commandments. It was argued in de- 
fence of the Christians, that the images were not 
their gods, but simply representations of Christ and 
his saints, which are venerated for their sakes, and 
in honour of them, but not adored with Divine hom- 
age. ‘There were not wanting many, however, who 
endeavoured at the outset to resist, even in the East, 
the introduction of the dangerous innovation of pros- 
tration before images; some of the clergy, indeed, 
to prevent the evil, causing the images to be re 
| moved from the churches. . 
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Not in the East alone, but in the West also, ima- 
ges were in general use in the churches in the. sixth 
century, not however for purposes of worship, but 
as helps to the memory, and books to instruct the 
ignorant. With this view, Gregory the Great, in 
the beginning of the seventh century, allowed the 
barbarian Frauks, on their conversion to Christianity, 
to continue the use of images in their churches, that 
they might not be suddenly and without due pre- 
paration withdrawn from their idolatrous practices. 
The Western churches took advantage of this in- 
cautious proceeding on the part of the Pope, and be- 
fore the commencement of the eighth century image- 
worship had become general throughout the whole 
of Christendom. In a. p. 718, the Pope Constan- 
tine issued an edict pronouncing an anathema upon 
all who “deny that veneration to the holy images 
which is appointed by the church.” Both in the La- 
tin and the Greek churches, the practice of thus 
adoriug images was now fully established ; but more 
especially among the members of the Greek church 
it had come to be mixed up, not only with their pub- 
lie worship, but with their social and domestic cus- 
toms. “ Not only,” says Neander, “ were the churches 
and church-books ornamented with images of Christ, 
of Mary, and the saints, but the same images were 
employed to decorate the palaces of the emperor, the 
walls of private houses, furniture, and even clothes. 
The artists, many of whom were monks, emulated 
each other in framing these images, sometimes of the 
most costly materials, and at other times of wax. 
The reverence for images was closely connected with 
the excessive veneration’ entertained for Mary and 
the saints. That which relics were in the Western 
chureh, images were in the Eastern. On various 
occasions of necessity, people threw themselves pros- 
trate before the figures of saints, and many images 
were celebrated for effecting miraculous cures. It be- 
ing believed that the saints were themselves present 
in their images, these latter were often employed as 
witnesses to baptisms, and children were called after 
their names. In that uninquiring age, many popu- 
lar sayings were allowed, without further proof, to 
be taken as sufficient evidence of the honour due to 
images. There were some to which epithets were 
applied signifying that they were not made with 
hands, and which were regarded as especially de- 
serving of respect, and most valuable as amulets. 
Of these, some derived their supposed worth from 
the belief that they had been miraculously made by 
Christ himself; others were treasured because their 
origin was utterly unknown.” ‘ 

The evil had now come to a height. Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, and hereties of every kind, were loud 
in their reproaches against the Christian church, as 
violating the Divine law, by bowing down before 
graven images. The extensive prevalence of this 
idolatry attracted the notice, and impressed the mind 
of the Greek Emperor Leo, the Isaurian. He re- 
solved, therefore, to check if possible this growing 


‘den under foot. 


superstition, and to restore the primitive simplicity 
of Christian worship. In A.D. 726, accordingly, 
he issued an edict forbidding any worship to be paid 
to images, but without ordering them to be demo- 
lished or removed from the churches. his edict 
was no sooner issued than a commotion arose of the 
most serious and alarming description. eo was de- 
nounced by his subjects as a tyrant and a persecu- 
tor. Germanus, bishop of Constantinople, declared 
his determination to oppose the emperor, and without 
delay he made application for aid to Gregory I., the 
then reigning Pope. From this time commenced 
a controversy between the Greek emperors and the 
Popes of Rome on the subject of image-worship, 
which lasted for more than half a century. The 
proceedings of Leo, in the commencement of the 
struggle, were marked by the utmost prudence and 
moderation. He set out with summoning a council 
of senators and bishops, and with their approval is- 
sued an order that all the images in the churches 
should be removed to such a height on the walls, 
that though they might be seen, the people could not 
fall prostrate before them. ‘This attempted compro- 
mise of the matter was productive of no good, but 


‘only excited greater hostility against the emperor; 


and even his friends urged him to adopt the decided 
conduct of Hezekiah, who broke in pieces the bra- 
zen serpent which had become an object of idola- 
trous worship to the Jews. 

The emperor, wishing to act with mildness and 
moderation, endeavoured to win over Germanus, the 
bishop of Constantinople, to his views; but finding 
all his attempts ineffectual, he deposed him from his 
see, putting in his place Anastasius, who was op- 
posed. to the worship of images. In A.D. 730, an 
imperial edict was issued, authorizing and enjoining 
the destruction of images, or their removal from the 
churches. On news of this edict reaching Rome, the 
statues of the emperor were pulled down and trod- 
All Italy was in a state of ferment, 
and the Pope issued an injunction to his people not 
to pay tribute any longer to Leo. In the midst of 
this excitement and turmoil, the life of Gregory came 
to a close A.D, 731, and he was succeeded in his 
office by Gregory JII., who was an ecclesiastic of a 
kindred spirit, and of similar sentiments. On his 
elevation to the chair of St. Peter, the new Pope 
addressed an insolent letter to the emperor, calling 
upon him to cease to persecute images. All hope 
of conciliation was now entirely excluded. Gregory, 
in a council held in A. p. 732, formally excommuni- 
cated all who should remove or speak contemptuously 
of images. And to show his utter disregard of the 
imperial edict, he expended immense sums on pic- 
tures and statues to adorn the churches at Rome. 
Keen was the hostility, and bitter the contention be- 
tween Gregory and Leo; but their dissensions were 
arrested by the death of both, which happened about 
the same time, in 4. D. 741. The Emperor Leo was 
succeeded by his son Constantine V., surnamed Co 
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pronymus, and Pope Gregory, by Zachary, a native 
of Greece. 

The new emperor followed in the steps of his fa- 
ther, using all the means at his command for the ex- 
tirpation of image-worship. His exertions, however, 
to rid the land of idolatry were for a time interrupted 
by the usurpation of his brother-in-law, Artabasdus, 
who, taking advantage of the absence of Constantine 
on an expedition against the Saracens, stirred up the 
people to insurrection, and took possession of the 
throne, restoring the worship of images, and forbid- 
ding any one to question its lawfulness upon pain of 
exile or of death. The usurpation of Artabasdus, 
however, was of short duration. In a few months 
Constantine recovered his throne, and renewed 
his former edicts against image-worship, at the 
same time promising to the people that as soon 
as possible he would refer the whole matter to 
a general council. In fulfilment of this promise, 
the emperor, in A. D. 754, during the pontificate of 
Stephen II., summoned a council at Constantino- 
ple. This council, the largest that had ever yet 
been known in the history of the church, consisted 
of 388 bishops. It met on the 10th of February, 
and continued in session till the 17th of August, 
when with one voice the assembly condemned the 
use and the worship of images, declaring “that to 
worship them or any other creature is robbing God 
of the honour that is due to him alone, and relapsing 
into idolatry.” This council is reckoned by the 
Greek church the seventh general council, but its 
title to this name is disputed by the Romish church 
on account of its prohibition of image-worship. The 
Emperor finding his views supported by so numer- 
ous a council, proceeded to burn the images, and to 
demolish the walls of churches on which were painted 
figures of Christ, of the Virgin and Saints. 

On the death of Constantine, in A.p. 775, the 
throne of the Greek empire passed to his son, Leo 
IV., who, like his father and grandfather, was a de- 
termined iconoclast; while his wife, Irene, was an 
equally determined favourer of image-worship. The 
reign of Leo was brief and his end sudden, caused, as 
some writers believe, and Mosheim plainly asserts, 
by poison administered by his wife in revenge for his 
opposition to her proposal to introduce the worship 
of images into the palace. The natural successor to 
the throne was Constantine VI., the son of the de- 
ceased Emperor; but to obtain the government for 
herself, Irene, with a barbarity and cruelty almost 
unparalleled, caused the young man to be seized and 
his eyes to be put out. “In the mind of Irene,” 
says Gibbon, “ambition had stifled every sentiment 
of humanity and nature, and it was decreed in her 
bloody council, that Constantine should be rendered 
incapable of the throne, her emissaries assaulted the 
sleeping prince, and stabbed their daggers with such 
violence and precipitation into his eyes, as if they 
meant to execute a mertal sentence. The most 
bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the unnatural 


mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the his- 
tory of crimes. On earth, the crime of Irene was 
left five years unpunished, and if she could silence 
the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor re- 
garded the reproaches of mankind.” 

Irene had now established herself on the throne 
by the murder, if not of her husband, at all events ot 
her son, and her great anxiety now was to undo all 
that for several reigns past had been done in the 
matter of image-worship. In conjunction with Pope 
Adrian she summoned a council to be held at Nice 
in support of the worship cf images. This famous 
council, which Romanists call the seventh general 
council, while the Greek church disowns it, met at 
Nice A.D. 787. The number of bishops who attend- 
ed on this occasion was 350, and the result of their 
deliberations was, as might have been expected from 
the combined influence of Irene and the Pope, 
favourable to the complete establishment of image- 
worship. The decree of the council was to the fol- 
lowing effect: “ That holy images of the cross should 
be consecrated, and put on the sacred vessels and 
vestments, and upon walls and boards, in private 
houses and in public ways. And especially that 
there should be erected images of the Lord God, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ, of our blessed Lady, the moth- 
er of God, of the venerable angels, and of all the 
saints. And that whosoever should presume to think 
or teach otherwise, or to throw away any painted 
books, or the figure of the cross, or any image or 
picture, or any genuine relics of the martyrs, they 
should, if bishops or clergymen, be deposed, or if 
monks or laymen, be excommunicated. ‘They then 
pronounced anathemas upon all who should not re- 
ceive images, or who should apply what the Scrip- 
tures say against idols to the holy images, or call 
them idols, or wilfully communicate with those who 
rejected and despised them, adding, according to cus- 
tom, ‘ Long live Constantine, and Irene, his mother— 
damnation to all heretics—damnation on the council 
that roared against venerable images—the holy 
Trinity hath deposed them.’” Thus was image- 
worship at length established by law and sanctioned 
by the second council of Nice, which reversed the 
decree of the council of Constantinople, pronouncing 
it to be an illegitimate council. This decree, how- 
ever, decided and explicit though it was, did not 
long remain undisputed either in the west or in the 
east. In A.D. 794 Charlemagne assembled a council 
at Frankfort, consisting of 300 bishops, who reversed 
the decision of the second Nicene Council, and unani- 
mously condemned the worship of images. And in 
A.D. 814 the Greek Emperor, Leo, imitating Charle- 
magne, summoned another council at Constantinople, 
which declared the reversal of the decree of the 
second council of Nice and the abolition of image- 
worship in the Eastern churches. © Still another 
council, however, was called at Constantinople, in 
A.D. 842, by the Empress Theodora, who held the 
reins of government during the minority of her son; 
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and this assembly, in conformity with the imperial 
wishes, restored the decrees of the second Nicene 
council, and re-established image-worship in the 
Kast. To confirm this decision an additional synod 
was held at Constantinople, in A.D. 879, which rati- 
fied and renewed the decrees of the second Nicene 
council. So much delighted were the Greeks with 
the decision of this synod that a festival was insti- 
tuted in commemoration of it, which received the 
appropriate name of the feast of Orthodoxy. 

In the West also, the decision of the council of 
Frankfort, in opposition to image-worship, though 
confirmed by a synod assembled at Paris 4.p. 824, by 
Louis the Meek, has been entirely thrown aside by 
the church of Rome and her firm adherence given to 
the decrees of the second council of Nice. Thus the 
council of Trent, by whose decisions she acknow- 
ledges herself to be implicitly bound, decreed in its 
twenty-fifth session: “Images are not only to be 
placed in temples but also to be worshipped; as if 
the persons represented thereby were present.” he 
creed of Pope Pius LV. which, among Romanists, 
is equally authoritative with the decrees of the Holy 
Synod of Trent, declares in its ninth article: “I 
mostgfirmly assert that the images of Christ and of 
the Mother of God, ever Virgin, and also of other 
Saints, are to be had and retained; and that due 
honour and veneration are to be given to them.” 
Romish divines are by no means agreed as to the 
nature of the worship which ought to be rendered 
to images. Some think, and the idea is borne out 
by the Tridentine decree, that they ought to be wor- 
shipped with the same degree of worship which the 
parties whom they represent would have received had 
they been present ; others would yield to all of them 
the Latria or the highest degree of worship; while 
others would assign them only the Dudia or lowest 
degree of worship, that namely which is paid to 
saints and angels. 

In the Greek church not images but pictures of 
saints are used in the churches, and the worship paid 
to them is alleged to be merely a secondary or rela- 
tive, not a primary and absolute worship. The fol- 
lowing definition on this subject given by the 
second Nicene or seventh general council, to whose 
decisions they profess to adhere, shows what was the 
nature of the worship which that important synod 
considered to be warrantably due to the images of 
the saints. “ We define, with all accuracy and dis- 
tinctness, that the venerable and holy images, fitly 
prepared with colours and inlaying, or any other 
inatter, according to the fashion and form of the 
venerable and life-giving Cross, are to be dedicated 
and placed and kept in the sacred- temples of God; 
on sacred vessels and garments also, on walls and 
tables, in private houses and in public ways: but, 
chiefly, the image of the Lord and God our Saviour 
Jesus Christ ; next, that of our unspotted Lady, the 
Mother of God, those of the venerable angels, and 
all holy and pure men. For, as often as these 


painted images are looked at, they who contemplate 
them are excited to the memory and recollection 
and love of the prototypes, and may offer to them 
salutation and an honorary adoration: not that 
which, according to our faith, is true worship, latria, 
and which pertains to the Divine Nature alone; but 
in like manner as we reverently approach the type 
of the venerable and life-giving cross, and the Holy 
Gospels, and the other sacred things, with oblations 
of censers and lighted tapers, according as this cus- 
tom was piously established by the ancients. For 
the honour done to the image redounds to the pro- 
totype; and he who does obeisance to the image, 
does obeisance through it likewise to the subject re- 
presented.” 

Although only pictures are allowed to be used in 
Greek churches, this rule is sometimes transgressed, 
and in Russia particularly, carved images are some- 
times found. ‘The same degrees of worship which 
are recognized in the Romish church, are also main- 
tained among the Greeks. Thus they consider that 
the Virgin Mary ought to be worshipped with hy- 
perdulia; saints and angels by direct dulia, referring 
both to their relation to God and their own sanctity ; 
and the pictures and relics of the saints, and holy 
places, and articles such as crosses and sacramental 
vases, by indirect dulia ; while latria is to be exclu- 
sively reserved for the Divine Being. The writer, 
whose sentiments on the subject of image-worship 
are most in accordance with those of the Greek 
church, is John of Damascus, one of the most acute 
and able champions of what they term orthodoxy on 
this point. “The Lord called his disciples happy,” 
says this acute controversialist, “because their eyes 
had seen and their ears heard such things. The 
apostles saw with bodily eyes Christ, his sufferings, 
his miracles; and they heard his words. We also 
long to see and hear such things, and so to be ac- 
counted happy. But as he is not now bodily pre- 


sent, and we hear his word by books, and venerate 


those books, so we also, by means of images, behold 
the representation of his bodily form, of his miracles 
and sufferings; and we are thereby sanctified, and filled 
with confidence and delight. But while we behold the 
bodily form, we reflect as much as possible on the 
glory of his Godhead. Since, moreover, our nature 
is twofold,—not spirit merely, but body and spirit, — 
we cannot attain to the spiritual without sensible 
aids; and: thus as. we now hear with the ears, and 
by means of sensible words learn to think of what is 
spiritual, so by sensible representations we attain to 
the view of what is spiritual. Thus, too, Christ as- 
sumed a body and a soul, because man consists of 
both; and baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, and 
prayer, song, lights, incense, all, in short, are two- 
fold, and are, at the same time, corporeal and spiri- 
tual.” 

IMA’M, or ImAvM, a minister among the Moham- 
medans, who conducts the services of a mosque or 
place of worship. They correspond to our parish 
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ministers, and are generally chosen from the Mwez- 

gins or criers, who call the people to prayers. The 
only qualifications required for an Imdm are a good 
moral character and ability to read the Koran. The 
Moslems of the vacant mosque recommend to the 
Vizier the person whom they consider as best fitted 
to undertake the office of Imém; on which the Vi- 
zier orders him to read some verses of the Koran, 
and he is forthwith admitted to the position of a 
Mohammedan priest without any farther ceremony. 
The Im4ms do not pretend to any indelible sacred- 
ness of character, and may become laymen, and lay 
aside their priestly character without any formality. 
They say the prayers aloud at the appointed time. 
Every Friday they read some verses of the Koran in 
the mosque. They sometimes preach, but on great 
festivals this duty is performed by the Hadjis, who 
are at once doctors, preachers, and lawyers. ‘The 
people when in the mosque are bound to repeat all 
that the Im4im says, as well as to imitate all his 
movements. To pass by the Imdém during his pros- 
trations renders their prayers ineffectual. 

IMAM, a name applied by way of excellence to 
each of the chiefs or founders of the four principal 
sects of the Mohammedan religion. 

IMA’/MATE, the office of an Ima'm (which see), 
or Mohammedan priest. 

IMA’MS (Tur TwELvse), the twelve chiefs of the 
faith of Islfm, according to the Persian Mohamme- 
dans, who belong to the Schiite sects. They reckon 
Aut (which see) the first Imdm, and the immediate 
successor in spiritual dignity, of the Prophet, and in 
this view they take no account of the usurpations of 
Abubeker, Omar, and Othman. So high is the esti- 
mation, indeed, in which Ali is held by the Schiites, 
that a number of them consider him as superior to 
the Prophet himself, alleging that he was chosen 
by God to propagate Islf{mism, but that the angel 
Gabriel by mistake delivered the letter to Mcham- 
med. Others again pretend that Mohammed was 
commanded to deliver his revelations in the name of 
Ali, but that from motives of pride and ambition he 
falsely proclaimed himself to be the chosen apostle 
of God. HAssAn (which see), the eldest son of Ali, 
was the second Imdém, a pious but feeble-minded 
pringe, who was persuaded to surrender his caliphate 
or civil dignity into the hands of his rival Modwiyah, 
but of course retained his Imdmate, which was con- 
sidered inalienable. At his death, which happened 
from poison, administered by his wife Jaadah, he was 
succeeded in his spiritual office by his brother Hos- 
SEIN (which see), who is accordingly reckoned the 
third Imdém, and held in such estimation by the 
Schiites, that the anniversary of his martyrdom in the 
month Mohurrum is celebrated with great pomp and 
ceremony both in Persia and India. The fourth 
Im4m was Ali, the son of Hossein, who, from his 
constancy in prayer, has been named “the Imdm of 
the Carpet,” because Mussulmans, when they pray, 
usually kneel on a square piece of carpet. He is also 


termed “ the glory of p’ous men,” and his body having 
become deformed throuzh his frequent devotional pros- 
trations, he has sometimes received the name of “ the 
possessor of callosities.” At his death, which happened 
A.D. 712, he was succeeded by his son Mohammed, the 
fifth Imém, who is called by the Schiites the “ pos- 
sessor of the secret,” because he spent much of his 
time in the study of magic. He is also termed “the 
director,” because in an age which peculiarly abound- 
ed in heresy, he directed the Mohammedans in the 
right way. During the period that Mohammed held 
the Imdmate, the Budhistic notion was introduced 
among the Persian Mohammedaas, that the soul of 
one Imdm passed into that of his successor. This 
idea gave additional strength of course to the house 
of Ali, and in jealousy the Caliph Hesham caused 
Mohammed to be poisoned. Some of the Schiites 
however believe that he is not yet dead, but that he 
wanders secretly over the earth. 

The sixth Imdém was Jaafar, the son of Moham- 
med, who was believed to be scarcely if at all infe- 
rior in learning to Solomon. It is alleged that he 
wrote a supplement to the “Book of Fate,” origi- 
nally composed by Ali. So highly is the memory of 
this Imgém esteemed, that an entire sect received the 
name of Jaafarites, from the respect which the’ en- 
tertain for him. When Nadir Shah wished to com- 
bine into one religion the Mohammedanism of Turkey 
and that of Persia, and to render the Schiite system 
a fifth orthodox sect, he proposed that the Imém 
Jaafar should be regarded as the head of the national 
faith. His efforts, however, to combine the rival 
systems of the Sonnites and the Schiites were utterly 
ineffectual. To this day they continue in determined 
hostility to each other. 

Jaafar nominated his son Ismail his successor, but 
the heir-apparent having prematurely died, he named 
his second son Moussa his heir. Ismail, however, 
had left children, and as a number of the Schiites re- 
garded the office of Imam as hereditary, they denied 
the right of Moussa to the Imémate. Hence arose 
a new sect called the IsMAELIANS or ISMAILIYAH 
(which see), and AssAssINs (which see), or follow- 
ers of the Old Man of the Mountain, whose name 
was once an object of so much dread both in Europe 
and Asia. The Suffavean monarchs of Persia, claim- 
ing to be descended from Moussa, have strenuously 
advocated his claim to be the seventh Imam, and this 
claim is now universally admitted throughout Per- 
sia. Ali, the son of Moussa, was the eighth Imd4m. 
He is called by the Schiites “the beloved,” and his 
tomb, termed Mesched Ali, is a favourite object of 
pilgrimage. The ninth Imdém was Mohammed, the 
son of Ali, who lived in retirement at Bagdad, where 
he died at an early age, leaving behind him so high 
a character for charity and benevolence, that he has 
received the name of “the Generous.” His son, 
Ali, the tenth Imdm, was but a child when his fa- 
ther died, and having been seized by the Caliph Mo- 
tawakkel, who was a determined enemy of the 
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Schiites, he was confined for life in the city of As- 
ker; hence deriving the name of “the Askerite.” 
He was poisoned by order of the Caliph A. p. 868. 
His son and successor, Hassan, also perished by poi- 
son, leaving the sacred office to his son, Mohammed, 
the twelfth and last Im4m, who, at his father’s death, 
was a child of only six months old. He was kept 
in close confinement by the Caliph, but at the age 
of about twelve years he suddenly disappeared. 
The Sonnites allege that he was drowned in the 
Tigris, but the Schiites deny the fact of his death, 
and assert that he is wandering over the earth, and 
will continue so to wander until the appointed pe- 
riod shall arrive when he shall claim and receive 
universal empire. “The belief in the eternal ex- 
istence of the last Im4m,” says Dr. Taylor, “is com- 
mon to several Schiite sects; the Nosairians stop at 
Ali the first Imém, the Ismaelians at the seventh, 
the Druses give the title to Hamza, whose descent 
from Ali, however, is equivocal, but the great majo- 
rity acknowledge twelve Imdms. They all say, that 
the earth will not have a legitimate sovereign until 
the re-appearance of the last Imdm. The Persian 
kings of the Suffavean dynasty, or the Sophis, as 
they were anciently called in England, styled them- 
selves ‘slaves of the lord of the country,’ that is of 
the invisible Imdém; they always kept two horses 
bridled and saddled in the royal stables at Ispahan, 
one for the twelfth Imém, whenever he should ap- 
pear, the other for Jesus Christ, by whom they be- 
lieved that he would be accompanied. Impostors 
have frequently appeared, who called themselves the 
last Im4m or Imém Mahdi, that is ‘the directed,’ or 
‘the director ;’ the Fatimite Khaliphs of Egypt as- 
serted that the soul of the last of the Imdms ani- 
mated them in succession, and made this pretext the 
foundation of their authority, Some of the Oriental 
Christians haye adopted this curious superstition ; 
they say, that the last. Imdém became converted to 
the faith of the Gospel, and that he and the prophet 
Elijah are the two witnesses spoken of in the Book 
of Revelations.” 

IMBRAMUS, a surname of Hermes. 

IMBRASIA, a surname of Artemis and also of 
Hera. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 
CEPTION (IMMACULATE). 

IMMANUEL (Heb. God with us), a name ap- 
plied to Jesus Christ both in the Old and New Tes- 
taments. It was first communicated to the prophet 
Isaiah, when the people of Israel were in great dis- 
tress, being beset by two powerful enemies. In 
these circumstances it was revealed to them as a 
sien of perfect security, and an earnest of their de- 
liverance, that the Messiah was their omnipotent 
Immanuel, or God with us, which is equivalent to 
God in our nature, engaged in our behalf, and mani- 
fested for our salvation, This name is also applied to 
Christ in Matt. i. 23, “ Behold, a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 
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eall his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, is, 
God with us,’—a passage which clearly shows that 
the prophecy of Isaiah on this subject was fulfilled 
in Jesus Christ, who was possessed both of a divine 
and a human nature. 

IMMARCALIN, officers among the ancient Jews 
whose precise duties have not been distinctly ascer- 
tained. They were seven in- number; they carried 
the keys of the seven gates of the court of the Tem- 
ple, and one could not open them without the rest. 
It has been also alleged, that there were seven rooms 
at the seven gates, where the holy vessels and vest- 
ments were laid up, these seven men keeping the 
keys, and having the charge of them. The office of 
the Immarcalin was perpetual, like that of the high- 
priest. 

IMMATERIALISTS, a name applied to those 
who believe the soul to be a spiritual substance dis- 
tinct from the body—an opinion which forms a part 
not of the Christian religion alone, but of all other 
religions, Jewish, Mohammedan, and Pagan, with 
the single exception, perhaps, of the Budhist faith. , 
The immateriality of the human soul is denied, in 
deed, bya class of infidels, who, from this article of 
their ereed, receive the name of MATERIALISTS 
(which see). 

IMMATERIALITY OF THE SOUL. That 
the soul of man is not material, or composed of mat- 
ter like his body, has been the general, nay, almost 
universal, belief of the human race in all ages, with 
the exception of a few atheists who, led astray by 
the phantoms of a vain philosophy, have attempted 
to account for every thing by matter and motion. 
But the question meets us at the very outset, What 
reason have we to believe that matter thinks? All 
that we know of matter is, that it is inert, senseless, 
and lifeless. It is an entirely gratuitous assumip- 
tion, therefore, to maintain, that, in addition to those 
qualities which we see it to possess, it is invested 
“Tt was never sup- 
posed,” says Dr. Samuel Johnson, “that cogitation 
is inherent in matter, or that every particle is a 
thinking being. Yet if any part of matter be de- 
void of thought, what part can we suppose to think ? 
Matter can differ from matter only in form, density, 
bulk, motion, and direction of motion; to which of 
these, however varied or combined, can conscious- 
ness be annexed? ‘T'o be round or square, to be so- 
lid or fluid, to be great or little, to be moved slowly 
or swiftly one way or another, are modes of material 
existence all equally alien from the nature of cogita- 
tion. If matter be once without thought, it can only 
be made to think by some new modification, but all 
the modifications which it can admit, are equally un 
connected with cogitative power.” Thought is, in 
its nature, simple and indivisible ; but if each atom 
were a thinking being, then millions of these think- 
ing beings would go to constitute man, And mat- 
ter being divisible, if thought be an essential quality 
of matter, thought must be divisible also. But that 
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this is not the case is plain from the fact, that each par- 
ticle of any one of the organs of sense does not pos- 
sess the same qualities which are possessed by the 
entire organ. Neither does each particle of the 
brain, which is believed to be the organ of the mind, 
possess the same qualities which belong to the en- 
tire brain. 

Further, if the soul be material, then is it like the 
body liable to decay, so that man, without a single 
principle of identity being left him, changes all that 
constitutes himself, soul and body, some ten or 
twelve times during his life. Thus the moral re- 
sponsibility of man is entirely destroyed, and he 
ceases individually to be chargeable with sins, which 
must necessarily have been performed by a plurality 
of beings under the fiction of one name. Reason, in 
short, in a thousand forms, proclaims the utter folly 
and absurdity of that philosophy which would ex- 
plain all the actings of the human soul by mat- 
ter and motion. “All that is pure in love,” as 
Mr. Godwin eloquently describes it in his Lee- 


» tures on the Atheistie controversy, “all that is ex- 


alted in friendship, that is tender in maternal re- 
gard, is only the result of some mechanical action or 
chemical affinity. All the bright visions of glory 
that stood before the mind of a Milton, were but the 
dance of certain atoms in his brain,-the enlarged 
conceptions and the profound reasonings of Newton, 
by which he generalized innumerable insulated facts, 
and discovered the great law of nature, was only a 
lucky congregation of certain medullary particles, 
that meeting together most appropriately, and in a 
most fortunate position in his brain, kindled a light 
that diffused itself through the whole world of mind, 
and commenced a new era in science. Every virtue 
that adorns, every grace that beautifies, and every 
sublime trait of magnanimity that ennobles the hu- 
man character ;—the daring of the hero, the devo- 
tion of the patriot, the benevolence of the philan- 
thropist, and the piety of the martyr, are nothing 
but the properties of that food which, after having 
existed in a vegetable form, entered into the compo- 
sition of the animals on which man has fed; which 
having been taken into the stomach and digested, and 
received into the general mass of blood, after hav- 
ing passed through all these parts and processes, 
became all that was brilliant, and powerful, and lovely 
in mind!” 

But while reason shuts us up to a belief in the im- 
materiality of the human soul, the Scripture deter- 
mines the point beyond debate. “Then,” says So- 
lomon, referring to the period immediately after 
death, “shall the dust return to the earth as it was, 
and the spirit shall return to God who gave it.” In 
this passage a clear distinction is established be- 
tween the mortal body and the immortal soul. The 
ove returns to the earth; the other returns to God. 
In Ps. xxxi. 5, David says, “ Into thine hand I com- 
mit my spirit,” and Stephen immediately before 
death, prayed to Christ in these words, “ Lord Jesus, 


receive my spirit.” In Isa. xxxi. 3, the distinction 
between the material body and the immaterial soul 
is thus expressed: ‘Now the Egyptians are men, 
and not God; and their horses flesh, and not spirit.” 
Paul again, in 2 Cor. v. 6, says, “Therefore we are 
always confident, knowing that, whilst we are at 
home in the body, we are absent from the Lord.” 

Thus both reason and revelation alike declare, 
that the soul of man is in its natureand constitution 
immaterial, and therefore, as we are authorized in 
concluding, immortal. 

IMMENSITY. See InFiniry. 

IMMERSION. See Baprism. 

IMMERSIONISTS. See Baprists. 

IMMOLATION, a ceremony performed in offer- 
ing sacrifices among the ancient Romans; the head 
of the victim before it was killed being generally 
strewed with roasted barley meal mixed. with salt. 
This composition was called mola salsa, a salted 
cake, and hence an entire sacrifice was often called 
an immolation. See SACRIFICE. 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. The doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality is clearly taught in 
the Word of God, and it is, besides, a prominent ar- 
ticle in the religious creed of every nation on the face 
of the earth. So nearly universal, indeed, has been 
the belief in this tenet, that it seems as if it were a 
natural deduction of human reason. Frequent allu- 
sions to a state of existence allotted to man beyond 
the grave, are found in the most approved writers of 
heathen antiquity, but withal so obscure and indis- 
tinct as scarcely to convey to the mind of the candid 
reader the impression that by any individual in these 
remote ages the doctrine was steadily and undoubt- 
ingly believed. Even Socrates, though a martyr to 
the comparative purity of his doctrines, and held 
forth by Bishop Warburton as of all the ancient 
philosophers the only believer in a future state, 
must needs in his last moments, when his view of 
immortality might have been expected to have been 
at the strongest, remind his friend that he owed a 
cock to Ausculapius ; and Cicero himself, with all his 
high notions of moral truth, could reach no further 
in his belief of a future state, than the ardent longing 
after immortality. “If I err,” says he, “I willingly 
err.” That the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul is to some extent taught by human reason, is 
capable of being proved by the whole analogy of 
natural objects, by innumerable facts in the past his- 
tory of the human mind and by some of the noblest 
aspirations of our intellectual and moral nature. 

The immortality of the human soul may be proved 
not only from the fact of the universal belief of the 
doctrine prevailing in all ages and countries, but 
from the equally extensive prevalence of a dread of 
annihilation. he mind of man revolts at the very 
idea of ceasing for ever to exist. The only approach 
to a belief in such a dread negation of existence is te 
be found in the Nirwana (which see) of the Bud- 
hists, which they are said to regard as the highest 
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object of human desire. With this strange unac- 
countable exception, existence even in the very 
depths of misery is less dreadful to the human mind 
than the thought of eternal non-existence. 

Another argument in favour of the soul’s immor- 
tality is sometimes drawn from the capability of the 
human mind progressively to advance in knowledge, 
without reaching perfection in this world. The 
brute creation soon arrives at certain limits, beyond 
which generation after generation cannot pass; but 
no such limits are imposed upon the human being. 
He goes indefinitely onward from one degree of at- 
tainment to another, investigating with ever-increas- 
ing anxiety every department of inquiry in the realms 
both of mind and matter. Can we suppose that the 
soul thus endowed with an insatiable thirst for know- 
ledge, which it incessantly seeks to gratify, without 
ever being sated, will after the lapse of a few years 
be arrested in its onward course and plunged into 
eternal non-existence? How much more rational is 
it to suppose that when the body has mouldered in 
the dust, the soul will stilt exist and advance pro- 
gressively in the attainment of higher and higher 
degrees of knowledge throughout the ceaseless ages 
of eternity? The same remark applies to the ami- 
able affections and desires of the human heart ; 
which both in their exercise and’ enjoyment are evi- 
dently fitted to last for ever. 

Another argument in behalf of the immortality of 
the soul, may be derived from a contemplation of the 
attributes of God, as the Creator and Moral Gover- 
nor of the world. He has endowed man with earnest 
longings after immortality, and it cannot be that he 
designs to mock us by rendering these desires utterly 
fruitless. And what is the moral aspect which this 
world presents? Vice often flourishes and triumphs, 
while virtue is doomed to linger out a weary life of 
affliction and disappointment and painful suffering. 
Whence this apparent anomaly ? Should we not re- 
gard it as far more consistent with our conceptions 
of the Moral Governor of the universe, that if there 
is to be no hereafter, the righteous should be re- 
warded, and the wicked punished on. this side the 
grave. To account, therefore, for the obvious dis- 
crepancies which meet us everywhere in the survey 
of God’s providential dealings with men, we are 
forced to the conclusion that the soul of man will 
exist in a future world, where the righteous will be 
duly rewarded, and the wicked justly punished. 

But while powerful presumptive arguments for the 
immortality of the soul are discoverable by the light 
of natural reason, it is in the Gospel of Christ that 
life and immortality have been clearly brought to 
light. We cannot for a moment believe, however, 
as Dr. Warburton, followed by Dr. Whately, has 
taught, that the Jews under the law were entirely 
unacquainted with this important doctrine. That 


obscure intimations of a future state may be afforded 
even by unassisted reason, is sufficiently obvious, we 
think, from the fact that it has been in all ages a 


| matter of speculation and anxious discussion; and if 
so, can we believe that a system of policy so com- 
plete as that of the Mosaic economy would have 
contained not the remotest allusion to a matter of 
paramount interest to the whole human family? 
This it may be said is the language which has been 
currently adopted by the sceptic and the infidel, 
when objecting to the Divine authority of the Jew- 
ish law; and yet it is language in which we would 
cordially join. With all deference to the distin- 
guished author of ‘The Divine Legation,’ we would 
be far from thinking it necessary to change our 
position, and endeavour to show his omission of the 
doctrine of a future state, to have been any proof 
that Moses was divinely inspired. It is giving no 
undue advantage, as Dr. Whately would seem to 
imagine, to the adversaries of our holy faith, should 
we admit the doctrine to be set forth in the law not 
prominently and directly but by implication. This 
is precisely the mode in which a priori we should 
have expected the revelation of a future state to have 
been made to the Jews. As the motives of human 
actions, founded on eternal rewards and punishments, 
could not have been fairly urged without a clear and 
explicit proclamation of all the peculiar doctrines of 
the gospel which are necessarily connected with it, 
and it did not seem consistent with the purposes of 
God to give such a clear and simple and spiritual 
explanation of his will as was afterwards given; was 
it not more accordant with the obscurity which per- 
yaded the other parts of the Jewish system, that 
“life and immortality” should be also covered with 
an almost impenetrable veil of mystery and dark- 
ness ? If the infidel presses his objection from the 
difficulty of finding in the law any allusion to a fu- 
ture state, we would remind him that it is equally 
difficult to discover in the law any of those peculiar 
doctrines which are unfolded to us with such simpli- 
city and clearness in the Christian Scriptures. It is 
-not enough to affect surprise, that a truth discover- 
able by human reason should have so rarely, if it all, 
been mentioned by the Jewish legislator. We ad- 
mit, the doctrine, absolutely speaking, to form a part 
of the religion of nature,. but we unhesitatingly de- 
ny, that in the form and connexion in which it is set 
forth in revelation, it either-has been, or even could 
be discovered, by the most persevering efforts of hu- 
man reason. It is this, then, which we allege to 
constitute, it a peculiarity of the Christian system; 
and in the same view we are warranted in expecting 
& priori, that it should share in the obscurity which 
covers all the other peculiar doctrines of Christian- 
ity, in so far as they are mentioned in the law of 
Moses. ‘The hour of full and unclouded revelation 
was not yet come. To imagine, therefore, that any 
other than the darkest reference would be made to 
eternal rewards and punishments, is to indulge the 
idea, that Moses, as a divinely inspired writer, would 
have imparted to the Jews a distorted view of the 
divine arrangements. He must either have simply 
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stated the fact, that such rewards and punishments 
would hereafter exist, without developing the princi- 
ples of the Divine government on which they would 
be bestowed, and in this case he.would have con- 
veyed a false impression to the minds of the people 
in reference to a subject of infinite moment; or, he 
must have stated the fact in connexion with the full 
details of the Christian scheme, which would have 
been entirely subversive of the end and design of 
the ancient dispensation. Hither the one mode of 
acting or the other would, if adopted, have been 
alike unworthy of a divinely-commissioned legisla- 
tor. Moses, however, on this as well as on other 
points, has been completely consistent. He has re- 
ferred to a future state of retribution just as fre- 
quently, and with as much clearness, as to the other 
peculiarities of the later and more spiritual dispen- 
sation. 

IMMOVEABLE FEASTS, those feasts kept in 
various Christian churches which fall always on the 
same day in the calendar in each year. Thus the 
saints’ days are immoveable feasts. See FESTIVALS. 

IMMUTABILITY, an essential attribute of the 
Divine nature. God is necessarily unchangeable, 
there being no power external to himself which can 
produce any change on him. Nor could any change 
in his own nature originate from himself, any change, 
whether to a higher or a lower, a better or a worse 
condition, being equally an impossibility. IfGod be 
necessarily what he is, then he.cannot change, since 
it would imply what God is to be necessary and not 
necessary at the same time, which is impossible. See 
Gon. 

IMPANATION (Lat. zn pane, in the bread), the 
doctrine that Christ’s presence is in or with the 
bread in the Lord’s Supper. It is synonymous with 
CONSUBSTANTIATION (which see), a doctrine adopted 
by Luther and his followers. 

IMPECCABLES (Lat. zn, not, and peccabilis, ca- 
pable of sinning), those heretics who believed that 
they were incapable of sinning. This notion was 
entertained by the Priscillianists and some of the 
Gnostic sects. 

IMPLICIT FAITH, an undoubting assent yielded 
to all that is taught by the church, as being the ora- 
cle of religious truth. This is required by the Ro- 
mish church from all within her communion. On 
this great duty of Romanists, Dr. Newman: thus 
expresses himself in his Discourses to Mixed Con- 
gregations: “ And so, again, when a man has become 
a Catholic, were he to set about following a doubt 
which has occurred to him, he has already disbe- 
lieved. I have not to warn him against losing his 
faith,—he is not merely in danger of losing it, he 
has lost it; from the nature of the case he has al- 
ready lost it; he fell from grace at the moment when 
he deliberately determined to pursue his doubt. No 
one can determine to doubt what he is sure of; but, 
if he is not sure that the church is from God, he 
does not believe it. It isnot I who forbid him to 
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doubt ; he has taken the matter into his own hands, 
when he determined on asking for leave; he has 
begun, not ended in unbelief; his wish, his purpose, 
is his sin. I do not make it so; it is such from the 
very state of the case. You sometimes hear, for ex- 
ample, of Catholics falling away, who will tell you it 
arose from reading the Scriptures, which opene} 
their eyes to the ‘ unscripturalness,’—so they speak 
of the church of the living God. No. Seripture 
did not make them disbelieve ; (impossible !) They 
disbelieved when they opened the Bible ; they open- 
ed it in an unbelieving spirit, and for an unbeliey- 
ing purpose. They would not have opened it had 
they not anticipated, I might. say hoped, that they 
should find things there inconsistent with Catholic 
teaching. They begin in pride and disobedience, 
and they end in apostasy. This, then, is the direct 
and obvious reason why the church cannot allow her 
children the liberty of doubting the truth of her 
word. He who really believes in it now, cannot 
imagine the future discovery of reasons to shake 
his faith; if he imagines it, he has not faith; and 
that so many Protestants think it a sort of tyran- 
ny in the church to forbid any children of hers 
to doubt about her teaching, only shows they do 
not know what faith is; which is the case; itis a 
strange idea to them. Let a man cease to examine, 
or cease to call himself her child.” Cardinal Tole- 
tus, in his instructions for priests, says, that “if a 
rustic believes his bishop, proposing an heretical 
tenet for an article of faith, such belief is meritori- 
ous.” Cardinal Cusanus affirms, that “irrational 
obedience is the most consummate and perfect obe- 
dience, when we obey without attending to reason, 
as a beast obeys his driver.” 
IMPLUVIUM. See Atrium. 
IMPOSITION OF HANDS. 
POSITION OF). 
IMPRECATIONS, prayers invoking the wrath 
of God either upon the suppliant himself, or upon 
others. These were sometimes so terrible, that 
among the ancient Hebrews, a person, in taking an 
oath, omitted the imprecation, although it was suffi- 
ciently well understood from his performing the ac- 
tion by which it was usually accompanied. We 
find a form of imprecation mentioned in 1 Kings xx. 
10, “ And Ben-hadad sent unto him, and said, The 
gods do so unto me, aud more also, if the dust. of Sa- 
maria shall suffice for handfuls for all the people 
that follow me.” Among the heathen nations of 
antiquity, imprecations were sometimes regarded as 
so powerful that they occasioned the destruction, not 
only of single persons, but even entire families and 
cities. Thus the calamities which came upon the 
family of the Atride were supposed to arise from the 
imprecations pronounced by Myrtilus upon their an- 
cestor Pelops, by whom he was thrown into the sea; 
or from the imprecations of Thyestes, the brother of 
Atreus. The most terrible imprecations were those 
uttered by parents, priests, kings, or other sacred 
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persons. It was customary for men condemned for 
any notorious crime among the Greeks, to be cursed 
by the priests. This punishment was inflicted upon 
Alcibiades, in addition to banishment and the confis- 
cation of his property. 

IMPROPRIATION, a term used in Canon Law 
to denote the possession of an ecclesiastical benefice 
by a layman who draws the secular fruits or profits 
of it. The word is to be carefully distinguished 
from APPROPRIATION (which see). 

IMPUTATION, aterm used in theological Jan- 
guage to signify the legally or judicially putting down 
to the account of another that which is not actually 
his. Thus the first sin of Adam is said to be imputed, 
or legally charged, to ali his posterity ; and the right- 
eousness of Christ is imputed judicially to all believ- 
ers. Had Adam, as the Pelagians affirm was the case, 
not been the representative of all his posterity, none 
would have been affected by his sin but himself. 
But Adam being the federal head of his natural de. 
scendants, his sin became, in a sense, theirs, and all 
its consequences also became theirs. In virtue of 
the covenant made with their first father, all men are 
viewed by God as in Adam, and involved in his 
guilt. 
new covenant, or covenant of grace, all believers are 
viewed by God as in Christ, and partakers of his per- 
fect righteousness, which was wrought out in their 
name. Hence the principle of imputation, in its 
twofold aspect, is thus set forth in Scripture, “ As in 
Adam all died, even so in Christ shall all be made 
alive.” “ As by one man’s disobedience the many 
were made,” or accounted, “sinners; even so by the 
obedience of one shall the many be made,” or ac- 
counted, “ righteous.” 

The doctrine of imputation, however, though plain- 
ly laid down in the Bible, has given rise to occasional 
controversy in the course of the history of the 
church. In the fifth century, the Pelagians denied 
the whole doctrine of original sin, without, however, 
making any special objections to the doctrine of im- 
putation. Placzeus or La Place, a French divine of 
Saumur in the seventeenth century, the colleague 
and friend of Amyraut, (see AMYRALDISTS) was the 
first who made a formal denial of the imputation of 
Adam’s first sin to his posterity, declaring that ori- 
ginal sin is imputed to men not immediately but 
mediately ; that is, not immediately by the sovereign 
decree of God, but mediately, or by inward depravity 
transmitted from Adam to all his natural descend- 
ants. La Place was accused of heresy in 1645, 
before the national synod of Charenton, by Antony 
Garissol, a divine of Montauban, and by his influence 
the opinions of La Place were condemned in his ab- 
sence. For atime he bore patiently this injurious 
treatment, but at length, in 1655, he published a 
new disputation on the subject of imputation, in 
which he showed that his opinions had been entirely 
misunderstood by the synod. This explanation, 
however, did not satisfy his opponents, who continued 


And on the same principle, in virtue of the } 


to assail him; and at the instance of Francis Turre- 
tin in particular, the church of Geneva was persuad- 
ed in 1675 to adopt the doctrine of immediate impu- 
tation as a settled article of their faith. This was 
done in a work drawn up by John Henry Heidegger, 
a divine of Zurich, under the title of the Formuna 
ConsENsuUS (which see). This document gave rise to 
considerable discontent in the Helvetic churches, 
but, nevertheless, continued in force for many years, 
until it gradually fell into disuse. 


Another controversy on the doctrine of impu- 


tation was originated in North America, by Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. (See Hopxinstans.) This learned divine 
denied imputation both in the case of Adam’s sin 
and of Christ’s righteousness, chiefly on the ground 
that sin and righteousness being strictly personal, 
cannot be transferred from one person to another. 
The question was freely discussed by several Ameri- 
can divines, and the controversy passed to Great 
Britain, but has never attracted much attention. 
One of the ablest works on the subject is a ‘Con- 
trast between Calvinism and Hopkinsianism,’ by 
Ezra Styles Ely, published at New York in 1811. 
INABILITY, want of power sufficient for the 
performance of any work or the accomplishment ot 
any design. It is generally regarded as of two kinds 
natural and moral inability. ‘These are very clearly 
explained by President Edwards, in his ‘ Inquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will.’ Thus we are said to be 
naturally unable to do a thing when we cannot do it 
if we will, because of some impeding defect or obstacle 
that is extrinsic to the will; either in the faculty of 
understanding, constitution of body, or external ob- 
jects.. Moral inability consists either in the want 
of inclination, or the strength of a contrary inclina- 
tion; or the want of sufficient motives to induce and 
excite the act of the will or the strength of apparent 
motives to the contrary. When Jesus Christ said 


‘to the Jews, “ Ye will not come unto me that ye may 


have life,” he refers not to a natural but to a moral 
inability. President Edwards also points out an im- 
portant distinction between two kinds of moral in- 
ability ;—that which is general and habitual, and that 
which is particular and occasional. “ By a general, 
habitual, moral inability,” says he, “I mean an in- 
ability in the heart to all exercises or acts of will of 
that nature or kind, through a fixed and habitual in- 
clination, or an habitual and stated defect, or want of 
a certain kind of inclination. Thus a very ill-natured 
man may be unable to exert such acts of benevo- 
lence, as another, who is full of good nature, com- 
monly exerts; and a man, whose heart is habitually 
void of gratitude, may be unable to exert such and 
such grateful acts, through that stated defect of a 
grateful inclination. By particular and occasional 
moral inability, I mean an inability of the will or 
heart to a particular act, through the strength or de- 
fect of present motives, or of inducements presented 
to the view of the understanding, on this occasion.— 
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INACHIA—INCARNATION. 


If it be so, that the will is always determined by the 
strongest motive, then it must always have an in- 
ability, in this latter sense, to act otherwise than it 
does ; it not being possible, in any case, that the will 
should at present, go against the motive which has 
now, all things considered, the greatest strength and 
advantage to excite and induce it.” 

INACHIA, a surname of Jo, the daughter of 
Inachus. (See next article.) 

INACHUS, the most ancient deity of Argos, a 
river-god, and son of Oceanus and Tethys. 

INAUGURATIO, the ceremony by which among 
the ancient Romans a person or a thing was conse- 
crated to the gods. It was performed by the Av- 
GURS (which see), who offered prayer to the gods, 
asking them to show by signs whether the intended 
consecration met with their sanction. If the signs 
appeared favourable, the inauguration was regarded 
as completed. Though this ceremony properly be- 
longed to the augurs, the inauguration of the flamens 
devolved upon the college of pontiffs. The kings of 
Rome were inaugurated by the augurs as the high- 
priests of the people. Magistrates, tribes, and even 
the comitium came to be inaugurated, though no 
priestly dignity was conferred by means of it. 

INCANTATIONS. See ENcHANTMENTS, WITCH- 

CRAFT. 

_ INCARNATION (Lat. én carne, in flesh), a word 
used to describe that solemn mystery by which the 
Son of God became man to accomplish our redemp- 
tion. It is thus described in Luke i. 35: “ And the 
angel answered and said unto her, The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God.” Now the Divine Word in becoming incar- 
nate took to himself a true body and a reasonable 
soul. The reality of his body may be proved of 
course by the same arguments by which we are ac- 
customed to prove the reality of our own bodies. He 
hungered and thirsted, he was weary and slept, he 
was born and grew, he died and was buried; thus 
showing that his body was no phantom as the Doce- 
te taught, but truly flesh and blood. That he pos- 
sessed a reasonable soul admits of equally easy and 
satisfactory proof. He grew in wisdom as well as 
in stature, he was sorrowful and deeply grieved, and 
moreover he died, his soul thus being separated from 
his body. But was he truly the son of Mary, did he 
take his flesh of her substance? That this question 
must be answered in the affirmative is ably and con- 
clusively proved by Mr. Dods, in his work ‘ On the 
Incarnation of the Eternal Word.’ “If he took not 
a body,” says he, “of the substance of his mother, 
then was his whole life one continued scene of de- 
ception. Not only did Mary call him her son, but 
he called her his mother,—he was subject unto her, 
and on the cross he manifested his filial duty to her 
by providing for her a home in the house of the be- 
loved disciple. Now if Mary was not as truly his 


mother, as any other woman is the mother of her 
child, his recognizing her as his mother, from the 
beginning to the end of his life, was in reality a de- 
ception. And, as Tertullian most justly remarks, if 
the Marcionites considered it as a degradation of the 
eternal Word, to suppose that he would submit to 
be born of woman, it is surely a much greater degra- 
dation of him to suppose that he would profess to 
be her son, while in reality he was not. He would 
much rather be the son of Mary in reality, than 
falsely pretend to be so. Again, if he took not 
flesh of Mary, then is he no brother, no kinsman ot 
ours, and his right of redemption altogether fails. 
In this case, he not only is not David’s son, but he 
is not the son of man at all, as he almost uniformly 
calls himself,—deceptively it must be admitted, un- 
less Mary was truly his mother. Neither in this 
case could we with any truth be said to be ‘members 
of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones,’ if in 
reality his body was a different substance, and de- 
rived from a different source from ours. Moreover 
he could not call us ‘brethren,’ any more than we 
can apply that appellation to the angels that surround 
the throne of God, or to the worm that creepeth in 
the dust. Fellow-creatures they are, but, without 
an entire community of nature, our ‘ brethren’ they 
are not. And when we are required to ‘ put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ we are required to do what is uot 
merely a moral, but a physical impossibility, if there 
lie between us and him, the utterly impassable barrier 
of a different nature. If he took not his fleshly 
substance of the flesh of his mother, then not being 
as truly man as we are, he could not fairly meet and 
conquer our oppressor, or at least his victory can 
give no assurance of victory to us. For, to express 
a very common sentiment in the language of Irenaeus, 
‘Had he not been man who conquered our enemy, 
he would not have been fairly conquered; and on 
the other hand, had he not been God who gave us 
the victory, we could hold it upon no secure tenure.’ 
And finally, if he took not flesh of the substance of 
Mary, then was he not truly the ‘woman’s seed,’ 
and the great original promise, upon which all sub- 
sequent promises are built, remains as yet unfulfilled. 
But it is not more essential that the serpent’s head 
should be bruised at all, than it is that it should be 
bruised by the ‘woman’s seed.’ Hence if Christ 
was not truly and really the ‘woman’s seed,’ then 
the whole foundation of our hopes fails. Upon these 
grounds we not only hold it most important to be- 
lieve, but consider it to be most irrefragably proved, 
that Christ was as truly ‘made of a woman’ as we 
are,—that his body was truly a body composed of 
flesh and blood, as ours is.” 

From this view of our Lord’s humanity it seems 
naturally to follow, as the late Mr. Edward Irving 
taught, that the nature which our Lord took upon 
him was a fallen, sinful nature, it being acknowledged 
by all Protestant churches at least, that the Virgin 
Mary was a fallen, sinful woman. The sinfulness of 
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INCENSE—INDEPENDENCE. 


Christ’s human nature, however, does not necessarily 
follow from his being born of a sinful woman; for 
neither is the body of man, viewed singly, a fallen 
body, nor the soul of man, viewed singly, a fallen 
soul, but the whole man consisting of both soul and 
body. The body of Christ, therefore, might partake 
of the substance of his mother without involving any 
necessity that he should be a fallen man. Again, 
the guilt of Adam’s first sin and the depravity of his 
nature consequent upon the fall, could be propagated 
only, as far as we know, by ordinary generation. 
But as Jesus Christ descended from Adam in a 
singular and extraordinary way, it is plain that he 
was not at all involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin, 
nor tainted by the contagion of the fall. Hence he 
is described as “holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners ;” “tempted in all things like as we 
are, yet without sin.” It must be observed, besides, 
that the humanity of our Lord is termed “a thing,” 
not a person,—* that holy thing which shall be 
born of thee;” and no wonder it is termed holy, 
when we find that it was generated by the Holy 
Ghost, as the angel declared to Mary, “ The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee.” 

INCENSE, a compound of sweet spices, which 
was commanded in the Law of Moses to be offered 
upon the golden altar. (See ALTAR OF INCENSE.) 
The spices are mentioned in Exod. xxx. 34, to have 
been stacte, onycha, and galbanum, with pure frank- 
incense, equal weights of each. This incense was 
offered twice every day, morning and evening, by the 
officiating priest, the people remaining without in 
solemn silence. On the great day of atonement, the 
high-priest himself took fire from the great altar in a 
golden censer; and having received incense from 
one of the priests, he offered it on the golden altar. 
(See ATONEMENT, Day or.) Incense is the symbol 
of prayer in Scripture. In the daily service of the 
temple, the priest, whose lot it was to burn incense, 
offered the incense of the morning sacrifice, between 
the sprinkling of the blood and the laying of the 
pieces upon the altar; and that of the evening sacri- 
fice, between the laying of the pieces upon the altar 
and the drink-offering. 

Incense is said to have been offered among the an- 
cient Egyptians. Plutarch alleges that they offered 
incense to the sun, resin in the morning, myrrh at 
noon, and about sunset an aromatic compound, which 
they called Kypi Accordingly, on the Egyptian 
monuments are to be found representations of in- 
cense-altars. The use of incense in connection with 
the eucharist in the Christian church was unknown 
until the time of Gregory the Great, in the latter 
part of the sixth century. After this period it be- 
came prevalent in the churches. Cardinal Bona, and 
other Romish writers, attempt to trace the use of 
incense as far back as the days of the Apostles. No 
mention of it, however, occurs in the writings of 
the first three centuries, with the exception of the 
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Apostolical Canons, which speak of incense in the 
time of the oblation. These canons cannot, how- 
ever, be proved to have existed before the third cen- 
tury, and indeed, the first reference to them as an 
entire collection is by the council of Nice A.D. 325. 
We find no allusion to the use of incense in the 
Apostolical Constitutions, which contain express ar- 
rangements for conducting the worship of the church. 
The use of incense has been discontinued in the 
Church of England since the Reformation, but is still 
preserved in the Church of Rome. 
INCHANTMENTS. See ENcHANTMENTS. 
INCIPIENTES (Lat. begimers), a name some- 
times applied to CATECHUMENS (which see) in the 


‘early Christian church. 


INCOMPREHENSIBILITY, an attribute of the 
Divine Being, having a reference to the limited 
understanding of the creature, which must necessa- 
rily be utterly unable to comprehend God. To 
understand God, as has been well said, we must 
needs be Gods. ‘ Who can by searching find out 
God? Who can find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion ?” 

INCORRUPTICOLA, 


See APUHTHARTODO: 


- CITES. 


_ INCUMBENT, the present possessor of a bene- 
fice. 

INDELIBLE CHARACTER, a spiritual sign 
alleged by the Romish church to be impressed upon 
the soul by certain sacraments, which cannot there- 
fore be repeated. The sacraments which convey 


this indelible character are baptism, confirmation, - 


and orders. Romish divines differ considerably in 
opinion as to the precise nature of this indelible 
character; some placing it in an external denomina- 
tion, others in a real relationship; some in an abso- 
lute entity, and others in the initerability of the 
sacrament itself. All of them agree, however, in 
classing it among their articles of faith. The pas- 


- sages of Seripture by which they allege it to be proved, 


are 2 Cor. i. 21, 22, “Now he which stablisheth us 
with you in Christ, and hath anoihted us, is God; who 
hath also sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spi- 
rit in our hearts,” and Eph. i. 13, “In whom ye also 
trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the 
gospel of your salvation: in whom also after that ye 
believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of 
promise.” The councils of Florence and of Trent 
lay down distinct definitions of sacramental charac- 
ter; the one terming it a certain spiritual indelible 
mark, the other a certain spiritual indelible sign ; 
while both declare that the three sacraments which 
impress this character cannot be repeated. See 
SACRAMENTS, 


INDEPENDENCE, an essential attribute of the © 


Supreme Being. It implies his existence in and of 
himself, without depending on any other being what- 
ever. This indeed necessarily follows from the per- 
fection of his nature as underived and uncommuni- 
cated, and from his infinite superiority to all other 
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INDEX EXPURGATORIUS—INDULGENCE. 


beings, which could not be asserted of him if he were 
in the slightest degree dependent on them. 

INDEPENDENTS. See CoNGREGATIONALISTS. 

INDEX EXPURGATORIUS, a class of cata- 
logues of authors and works censured and corrected 
chiefly by expurgation or erasure of passages. They 
are issued from time to time by the Church of 
Rome, and published by authority of her ruling 
members or societies so empowered. During the 
pontificate of Sixtus IV., regulations were laid down 
for preventing the printing of any work except such 
as was previously licensed by an officer appointed for 
that purpose; and in the tenth session of the coun- 
cil of Lateran under Leo X., it was decreed that no 
one under the penalty of excommunication should 
dare to publish any new work without the approba- 
tion either of the ordinary jurisdiction of the place 
or of the Holy Inquisition. This class of Indexes 
contains a particular examination. of the works oc- 
curring in it, and specifies the passages condemned 
to be expunged or altered. 

INDEX PROHIBITORIUS, a class of cata- 
lognes of authors and works wholly condemned by 
the Church of Rome. It specifies and prohibits en- 
tire authors or works, whether of known or unknown 
authors. This book has been frequently published 
with successive enlargements, down to the present 
time, under the express sanction of the reigning Pon- 
tiff. The first regular Index was constructed after a 
decree of the council of Trent, delegating that under- 
taking to the Pope. Pius IV. lost no time in pre- 
paring a catalogue, with certain rules prefixed, all of 
which he sanctioned by the authority of a bull. 

INDIANS (Norra American), RELIGION OF. 
See NorTH AMERICAN INDIANS (RELIGION OF), 

INDIFFERENT THINGS. See ApIAPHORISTS. 

INDIGETES, a name given among the ancient 
Romans to those gods who had once lived upon 
earth as ordinary mortals, but after their death had 
been exalted to the rank of deities. They were the 
hero-gods of the Romans, and worshipped as the 
protectors of their country. See Hmro-Worsure. 

INDRA, one of the most ancient gods of Hrnpu- 
IsM (which see). He was the god of light, and was 
one of the ‘Triad of the Vaidie period. He is not 
unfrequently styled “Jord of heaven.” The name 
Indra is of doubtful origin, meaning either “ blue,” 
or “the illuminator,” or “the giver of rain.” He 
occupies a prominent place among the Vaidie gods, 
and in the Rig-Veda, he is represented as the off- 
spring of Adit, the mother of the universe. In the 
next period of Hindu mythology, the same Indra 
becomes a deity of the second order, and he occupies 
only the fourth heaven. In the Vedas he is “a per- 
sonification of the phenomena of the firmament, par- 
ticularly in the capacity of sending down rain.” He 
is the god of clouds and storms, and engages in 
battle with the demon Vritra, who withholds the 
periodical rains on which the country depends for its 
fertility. He is represented as young and hand- 


some, with a beautiful nose or chin, wearing two 
golden earrings, ever joyous and delighting in exhi- 
larating draughts of the Soma juice. 3 One man,” 
says the Rig-Veda, “propitiates him with sacrifice, 
another worships with mind averted: to the first he 
is like a lake to a thirsty traveller; to the other like 
an eyer-lengthening road.” He is sometimes re- 
cognized in the same Veda as the Creator. 

INDUCTION, in the Church of England a term 
used to denote putting a minister in actual, or, as 
the canon law calls it, corporal,” possession of the 
church to which he is presented, along with all its 
temporalities. A presentee, though admitted and 
instituted by the bishop, is not complete incumbent 
until he has been inducted. The bishop or ordinary 
issues a mandate for induction addressed to the arch- 
deacon, who either inducts in his own person, or 
issues a precept for others to do it. The method of 
induction is as follows :—JShe archdeacon or person 
inducting takes the clerk by the hand, and lays it up- 
on the key, or upon the ring of the church-door, or 
if the key cannot be had, and there is no ring on the 
door, on any part of the wall of the church or church- 
yard, and pronounces these words: “By virtue of 
this mandate I do induct you into the real, actual, 
and corporal possession of the church of with 
all the rights, profits, and appurtenances thereunto 
belonging.” After making this declaration, the in- 
ductor opens the door, and puts the person inducted 
into the church, who usually tolls a bell to make his 
induction notorious to the parish. The archdeacon 
or other inductor now certifies the induction, either 
in a separate document, or on the back of the bish- 
op’smandate. The word Induction is often employed 
by Presbyterians to denote the ceremony by which 
an ordained minister is admitted into a ministerial 
charge by the Presbytery of the bounds within which 
the charge is situated. 

INDULGENCE, the remission, according to the 
Romish church, of the temporal punishment due to 
sins, remitted as to their guilt by the power of the 
keys, without the sacrament, by the application of 
the satisfactions which are contained in the treasury 
of the church. This treasury is described by Dens 
as the collection of the spiritual goods remaining in 
the divine possession, the distribution of which is 
intrusted to the church; and the collection is made 
from the superabundant satisfactions of Christ, along 
with the superfluous satisfactions of the Virgin Mary 
and of the other saints. On the subject of indulgences, 
the creed of Pope Pius IV. declares, “I also affirm 
that the power of indulgences was left by Christ to the 
church, and that the use of them is most wholesome 
to Christian people.” Indulgences are divided into 
local, real, and personal; into plenary, non-plenary, 
more plenary, and most plenary; and into perpetual 
and temporal. The Pope, according to the view of 
Romanists, is the sovereign dispenser of the church’s 
treasury, and this power he dispenses to bishops in 
their respective dioceses. The power of granting 
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plenary indulgences to all Christians is vested in the 
Pope; but the power of a bishop to grant indal- 
gences is limited to his own diocese. It is by divine 
right that the Pope claims to exercise this power, 
while it is possessed by the bishops only by eccle- 
siastical right. This distinction is denied by the 
Gallican church, which holds that all bishops possess 
this power on an equal footing with the Pope him- 
self. Indulgences are not only wont to be granted 
_ to the living, but to souls already in purgatory, of 
whom Bellarmine says, that “the Pope applies the 
satisfactions of Christ and the saints to the dead, by 
means of works enjoined on the living. They are 
applied not in the way of judicial absolution, but in 
the way of payment.” 

The passages of Scripture which are usually ad- 
duced by Romanists in support of indulgences, are 
such as these, Matt. xvi. 19, “And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and what- 
soever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven ;” John xxi. 15, “ Feed my 
sheep ;” Col. i. 24, “ Who now rejoice in my suffer- 
ings for you, and fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is the church ;” 2 Cor. ii. 10, “Towhom ye 
forgive any thing, I forgive also: for if I forgave any 
thing, to whom I forgave it, for your sakes forgave 
I it in the person of Christ ;” and John xx. 23, 
“ Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted un- 
to them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” Some Romish writers, for example Du- 
randus, deny that indulgences have any foundation 
either in Scripture or in the ancient Christian Fathers. 
Thomas Aquinas tells us, that there were some in 
the church who affirmed that the intention of the 
church in indulgences was only, by a pious fraud, to 
draw men to charitable acts, which otherwise they 
would not have done. Indulgences being usually 
expressed in large and general terms, the question 
came to be discussed among the Schoolmen, whether 
the power of indulgences extended as far as the 
words implied. Some asserted that indulgences sig- 
nified as much as the church declared, but with these 
conditions, that there be sufficient authority in the 
giver, and necessity in the receiver; that he believe 
the church to have power to forgive him; that he be 
in a state of grace, and give a sufficient compensa- 
tion. Some asserted that common indulgences were 
efficacious only for sins of ignorance; others for 
venial sins; others for penances negligently per- 
formed; others for the pains of purgatory. Some 
maintained that indulgences extended no farther than 
the canonical power of the church; others that they 
included the judgment of God. 

It is not easy to discover the precise period at 
' which indulgences began to be issued by the Romish 
church. The earliest trace of them is probably to 
be dated from the ninth century, when the Peniten- 
tial Books gave lirections for substituting almsgiv- 
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ing instead of canonical punishments; and these 
exchanges appear soon to have degenerated into a 
system of regular bargaining with penitents on the 
part of the church. The first formal indulgence on 
record seems to be that which was bestowed by 
Pontius, archbishop of Arles, A.D. 1016, on a new 
conventual church. In the eleventh century, the 
Popes too began occasionally to issue plenary in- 
dulgences. ‘This was done, for instance, by Bene- 
dict IX., and Alexander II. After the time of 
Gregory VIL. the popes began to promise full par- 
don in return for certain important services rendered 
to the church. ‘As early asthe year A.D. 1100, Ur- 
ban IT, granted a plenary indulgence and remission ot 
sins to all such persons as should join in the Crusades 
to liberate the sepulchre of Christ from the hands of 
infidels. It became customary, also, to grant indul- 
gences to such as, without adventuring in their own 
persons, should provide a soldier for these expedi- 
tions. According to Morinus, the French bishops 
professed, during the twelfth century, to remit a 
third or fourth part of penance to persons who should 
contribute a certain sum of money towards the build- 
ing or restoring of a place of worship. In this way 
Mauritius, bishop of Paris, built the splendid cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, and four abbeys. Innocent IIL., 
in A. D. 1215, imposed restrictions on episcopal in- 
dulgences on account of some abuses which had 
arisen, for not only were indulgences bestowed by 
the popes on those who took part in the successive 
Crusades, but several orders of monks, with papal 
sanction, offered peculiar indulgences with trifling 
demands. In A.D. 1300, Boniface VIII. proclaimed 
the year of jubilee, in which the most complete for- 
giveness of sin was to be guaranteed in return for 
small contributions in money. 

The doctrine of indulgences came now to be a re- 
cognized dogma of the Church of Rome, and at 
length Clement VI. first proclaimed it in his Jubi- 
lee-Bullissued in A. D. 1343, when he reduced the pe- 
riod of Jubilee from one hundred to fifty years. Ur- 
ban VI. altered the Jubilee in 1389 to every thirty- 
third year, and, accordingly, Boniface LX. repeated 
it in 1390, and not contented with the increased re- 
venue which the indulgences of that year afforded 
him, he offered the Jubilee-Indulgence for sale out 
of Rome in the years following, and, besides, drove 
a sordid traffic in indulgences under various names. 

Thus the system of indulgences prevailed more and 
more extensively as time advanced, and although, in 
consequence of its glaring abuses, the Council of 
Constance sought to keep it within bounds, yet so 
rapidly did indulgences multiply, that they formed a 
characteristic feature of the fifteenth century. The 
Jubilee and Postjubilee years now returned at shorter 
intervals, and at length in 1470, a standing ordinance 
was determined on by Paul II. according to which 
every twenty-tifth year was to be a jubilee year. 
“ General indulgences,” says Gieseler, “were fre- 
quently granted for taking part in warlike expeditions 
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against unbelievers, and enemies of the papal see, or 
put up to sale for the maintenance of such wars. 
Other indulgences were conceded for other services 
rendered to the church, Besides, various ecclesias- 
tical associations, especially the monastic orders, 
were provided with rich indulgences, not only for 
their own members; but the later orders, particularly 
the Mendicants, were supplied for a lucrative trade 
with laymen as well as with other orders. More- 
over, the numerous resorts of pilgrimages were en- 
dowed with large indulgences; and at length indul- 
gences were granted for certain festivals, for certain 
prayers, even in honour of crowned heads. ‘That 
the papal indulgence extended over purgatory too, 
had been long ago maintained by some divines, 
though impugned by others. Now, the doctrine, 
that it availed there per modum suffragv, was the 
one most generally held, and was even officially rati- 
fied by Sixtus IV. in 1477. Henceforth the Popes, 
in their bulls of indulgence, continually issue decrees 
in favour of souls in purgatory, and demean them- 
selves, in spite of that mitigating formula, as holding 
full authority over it, and as gate-keepers of heaven, 
and dispensers of everlasting blessedness, Persons 
who denied this universal power of the Popes were 
persecuted, and the Sorbonne alone curbed its ex- 
travagant exaltation. Besides there were several 
other graces connected with the Pope’s indulgences, 
some of which, as for instance the concessions with 
regard to property unrighteously gotten, were open 
perversions of morality. Others, such as the per- 
mission to take milk diet in fasting times, contributed 
at any rate still further to perplex all ideas of con- 
science. As it was evident that this constitution of 
indulgences could produce no other than the most 
injurious effects upon morality : so these effects were 
still further heightened by the universal frauds, which 
were constantly intermingled with the traffic in in- 
dulgences. Moreover at times forged indulgences, 
which even outstript the real in stupidity, were often 
believed by the common people: at times the Pope’s 
indulgence preachers overstept their commission, 
and were ashamed of no method of turning their in- 
dulgences, like common wares, to the best possible 
account. Thus the papal sale of indulgences was 
universally regarded as a mere money-speculation ; 
aud it happened more and more frequently that the 
very act, which was announced as the dispensation 
of the loftiest spiritual graces, was not allowed by 
the secular nobles, or was regarded with suspicion, 
or gave rise to the strongest remonstrances. Now 
also men began to come forward in increasing num- 
bers, whose zeal in the cause of religion and moral- 
ity was especially directed against the system of 
indulgences; although persecution was usually the 
reward of their labours.” 

The evils connected with the traffic in indulgences 
had now become so manifest, that not a few earnest 
men publicly protested against the whole system as 
unscriptyral in its character and immoral in its 
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In Germany, and in the Netherlands, in- 
dulgences were loudly denounced by many otherwise 
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warm friends of the church. In the face, however, 
of the opposition to the system which was begin- 
ning to be manifested in various parts of Europe, 
Leo X., with an exhausted treasury, and earnestly 
intent upon the completion: of the immense fabric 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, which had been commenced 
on so magnificent a scale by Julius I1., issued a bull 
granting plenary indulgences to all who should con- 
tribute towards the accomplishment of his favourite 
object. The right of promulgating these indulgences 
in Germany, along with a share in the profits arising 
frorn them, was granted to Albert, Elector of Metz, 
and archbishop of Magdeburg, who, as his chief 
agent for retailing them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, 
a Dominican friar of great zeal and eloquence. 
“The indulgence dealers,” says D’Aubigné, ‘ passed 
through the country in a gay carriage, escorted by 
three horsemen in great state, and spending freely. 
One might have thought it some dignitary on a royal 
progress with his attendants and officers, and not a 
common dealer or a begging monk.” For a time 
Tetzel drove a lucrative trade, but at length the 
princes and nobles were irritated at seeing their vas- 
sals drained of so much wealth in order to replenish 
the Papal treasury. Men of piety lamented the 
credulousness of the people, and all began to wish 
that an end were put to this shameful traffic, which 
was injurious alike to the welfare of the community 
and the interests of true religion. It was at this fa- 
vourable juncture that Martin Luther first began to 
call in question the efficacy of indulgences. An ear- 
nest controversy now commenced, which ended in 
the establishment of the Reformation in Germany, 
whence it rapidly spread to other European countries. 

In consequence of the withering exposure which 
Luther and the other Reformers had made of the 
abuses practised in the sale of indulgences, the 
council of Trent found it necessary to decree that 
while the use of indulgences should be retained in 
the church, “all wicked gains accruing from them 
shall be wholly abolished.” In the same spirit Pius, 
in 1567, revoked all the indulgences which had been 
granted for lucrative purposes. Paul V., in 1606, 
repealed all those which were granted by his prede- 
cessors to the Regulars of every Order, and gave 
others in their place. Innocent XI. in 1678, also 
withdrew many indulgences as false, forged, and 
apocryphal. Indulgences have continued, neverthe- 
less, down to the present day to be issued by the 
Roman see, more particularly on the occasion of a 
jubilee. 

INDULGENTIA (Lat. indulgence), a name 
sometimes applied to baptism in the early Christian 
church, as being attended, when blessed by the Spirit, 
with absolution or the remission of sins. This ordi- 
nance was always esteemed the most universal abso- 
lution and grand indulgence in the ministry of the 
church, 
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INDULTS, a term used in the Church of Rome 
to denote the power of presenting to benefices 
granted to certain persons by the Pope. Sometimes 
indults have been given to kings and sovereign 
princes. In 1424, Pope Martin V. presented an 
indult to the parliament of Paris, which, however, 
they refused to accept. The cardinals likewise have 
an indult granted them by agreement between Pope 
Paul IV. and the sacred college in 1555, which is 
always confirmed by the Popes at the time of their 
election. Thus the cardinals have the free disposal 
of all the benefices depending on them, without be- 
ing interrupted by any prior collation from the Pope. 
By this indult they may also bestow a benefice in 
commendam. 

INDWELLING SCHEME, a hypothesis of very 
high antiquity, which alleged the pre-existence of 
Christ’s human soul in union with the Deity, thus 
constituting, as some have supposed, the Logos, the 
wisdom and power of God, by whom the worlds 
were made, and the whole dispensation of Provi- 
dence has been since administered. The Jews have 
ever been wont to assert that the soul of the Messiah 
was made before all creatures. This opinion was 
strongly maintained by Dr. Thomas Goodwin and 
Bishop Fowler, ‘but more especially by Dr. Isaac 
Watts, in his ‘Glory of Christ as God-Man.’ The 
Indwelling Scheme appears to be founded, both in 
name and in reality, on Col. ii. 9, “In whom dwell- 
eth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” It sup- 
poses the human soul of Christ not to have been 
created at his conception in the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, but to have existed previous to his incarna- 
tion in union with the Godhead. See Pre-Exist- 
ENTS. 

INFALLIBILITY, a privilege claimed by the 
Church of Rome, in virtue of which she declares 
that she cannot at any time cease to be pure in her 
doctrine, nor fall into any destructive error. This 
prerogative she alleges she has received from Christ 
as the true Catholic church, and, therefore, she re- 
quires and expects that the whole Christian world 
should bow to her decisions. In proof of the infalli- 
bility of the church, Romanists are wont to adduce 
various passages of Scripture, such as these: Matt. 
xvi. 18, “ And I say also unto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church ; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it ;” 
John xx. 23, “ Whose sins ye remit, they are remit- 
ted unto them;” Matt. xxviii. 20, “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world;” John 
_ xvi. 13, “ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth: for he shall 
not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, 
that shall he speak: and he will shew you things to 
come;” 1 Tim. iii. 15, “The church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of truth.” 

In addition to the support which Romanists sup- 
pose the doctrine of infallibility to derive from Scrip- 
ture, they are accustomed to argue, that the Catho- 


lic church cannot err in her doctrines, because they 
have regularly descended to her, link by link, in an 
unbroken chain from the apostles themselves, whose 
inspired infallibility was universally acknowledged. 
But considerable difference of opinion exists in the 
Romish church as to the precise seat of this infalli- 
bility. Some suppose it to be seated in the univer- 
sal church scattered over the whole world; others 
allege it to reside in the Pope; others in a general 
council independent of the Pope; and others still, in 
a general council with a Pope at its head. 

The opinion which places infallibility in the Pope is 
held by the Jesuits, and almost without exception by 
the Italian clergy, who, above all others, are under 
papal influence. It has been embraced, also, by the 
councils of Florence, Lateran, and Trent. Accord- 
ing to Bellarmine and Dens, however, the Pope is 
liable to error in a personal and private capacity, and 
as some allege, may even be guilty of heresy and 
infidelity. The Jesuits and Canonists in general, 
extend infallibility both to questions of right and of 
fact. This was claimed. by Leo himself in the La- 
teran council. 

The Italian school, while they vest infallibility in 
the Roman pontiff, vary with respect to the form 
which this prerogative assumes. They limit his in- 
fallibility to his official decisions, but they differ as 
to the time when he is to be understood as speaking 
with official authority. Some allege that he does so 
ouly when he decides in council; others when he de- 
cides according to Scripture and tradition ; and others 
still when he decides after mature and diligent exa- 
mination. The most general opinion, however, on 
this subject is, that the Pope is infallible when, in 
his public and official capacity, as head of the church, 
he gives forth his instructions on points of faith and 
morality. But even on this view of the matter great 
variety of opinion exists in the Romish church 
Some say that the Pope speaks in his official capa- 
city when he enacts laws, and others when he issues 
rescripts. A large party in the present day hold, 
that the question as to the infallibility of the Pope 
is a point not of faith but simply of opinion. 

In opposition to the Italian, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Ultramontane party, the Gallican church, 
or Cisalpine party, has always held that infallibility is 
seated in a general council lawfully assembled ; and 
that the Pope, as distinct from the council, is liable 
to error, and in case of disobedience, is subject to de- 
position by the council. The Pontifi’s liability to 
error, even in matters of faith, has been maintained 
accordingly by the ablest French divines, and con- 
ceded by many of the popes themselves. The Gal- 
lican view of infallibility was held by the generat 
councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil. 

A third party differ on this question from both the 
French and Italian schools. This party may be con- 
sidered as represented by Dr. Milner, who, in his ‘ End 
of Controversy,’ thus defines infallibility : “A general 
council,” he says, “ with the Pope at its head, or the 
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Pope himself issuing a doctrinal decision which is 
received by the great body of Catholic bishops, is 
secure from error.” According to this theory, a 
Pope or a council may singly fall into error; but 
when united they are infallible. This opinion of 
course goes to overthrow the decisions of the first 
and second councils of Nice, the council of Kphesus, 
and that of Constantinople, in all of which the Pope 
presided neither in person nor by proxy. And, again, 
several general councils were not sanctioned, but, on 
the contrary, resisted by pontifical power. 

Another, though a very small section of the Ro- 
mish community, considers infallibility as lodged in 
the church universal, comprehending the assembly of 
all the faithful. But even this party, small though 
it be, is divided into two sections; the one holding 
that the church universal implies only the clergy 
scattered throughout all Christendom ; the other al- 
leging that it includes both the clergy and the laity, 
who form collectively the church Catholic. Such 
are the varied opinions existing in the Romish church 
as to the precise seat in which the infallibility of the 
church resides. The church has not given her au- 
thoritative decision on this much vexed question, and, 
therefore, the utmost diversity of sentiment is allowed 
to prevail upon the subject. It is also doubtful how 
far this infallibility extends, Some limit it to arti- 
cles of faith and precepts of morality ; others make 
a distinction between matters of right and facts, and 
also between facts simply, and facts connected with 
faith. The united opinion of all Protestant churches 
is, that infallibility resides not in the church, but in 
the Bible; and, therefore, to its decisions all must 
implicitly bow. This is the standard, the only true, 
infallible standard to which all the opinions both of 
individuals and of churches must ultimately be re- 
ferred. And if any person or community of persons 
wish to be guided into all the truth, they must look 
for the aid of the infallible heavenly Teacher, even 
the Spirit of the Living God, who, while he makes 
use of the word as his instrument, gives light along 
with the truth, and thus teaches savingly and to profit. 

INFANT-BAPTISM. See BAaprism. 

INFANT-COMMUNION. See Communton (In- 
FANT). 

INFANTICIDE, the practice of destroying in- 
fants. This barbarous and inhuman custom has pre- 
vailed among almost all heathen nations, showing 
very strikingly the truth of the scriptural statement, 
“The dark places: of the earth are full of the habita- 
tions of horrid cruelty ;” and the correctness of the 
apostolic description of the heathen, as being “ with- 
out natural affection.” The Canaanites, in ancient 
times, sacrificed their sons and their daughters to 
devils or demons. (See HUMAN Sacririces.) The 
Jews also were guilty of this crime, having learned 
it from the heathen nations around them. Even 
among the ancient Greeks infanticide was not un- 
known. The Spartans, for instance, permitted only 
promising children to be reared, all the others being 


without remorse put to death. But in modern hea 
thendom this horrid custom has been extensively pre- 
valent. In the Sandwich islands, it was estimated, hy 
the foreigners who first visited them, that two-thir !s 
of the infants born were destroyed by their own 
parents. Mothers would cast their children into a 
hole dug in the earth, and covering them up, would 
trample upon them with their feet, and thus stifle 
their cries. In the Georgian and Society Islands, it 
is almost incredible to what an extent this practice 
was carried. On this subject we may adduce the 
testimony of the Rev. John Williams, as given in 
his ‘Narrative of Missionary Enterprises in the South 
Sea Islands ;’ “ Generally, I may state that, in the 
Society Islands, I never conversed with a female 
that had borne children prior to the introduction of 
Christianity, who had not destroyed some of them, 
and frequently as many as from five to ten. During 
the visit of the deputation, our respected friend, G. 
Bennett, Esq., was our guest for three or four 
months; and, on one occasion, while conversing on 
the subject, he expressed a wish to obtain accurate 
knowledge of the extent to which this cruel system 
had prevailed. \'Three women were sitting in the 
room at the time, making European garments, under 
Mrs. W.’s direction; and, after replying to Mr. Ben- 
nett’s inquiries, I said, ‘I have no doubt but that 
each of these women have destroyed some of their 
children.’ Looking at them with an expression of 
surprise and incredulity, Mr. B. exclaimed, ‘ Impos- 
sible! such motherly respectable women could never 
have been guilty of so great an atrocity.’ ‘Well,’ 
I added, ‘we'll ask them.’ Addressing the first, I 
said to her, ‘ Friend, how many children have you 
destroyed?’ She was startled at my question, and 
at first charged me with unkindness, in harrowing up 
her feelings by bringing the destruction of her babes 
to her remembrance; but, upon hearing the object 
of my inquiry, she replied, with a faltering voice, ‘I 
have destroyed nine.’ The second, with eyes suf- 
fused with tears, said, ‘I have destroyed seven ;’ and 
the third informed us that she had destroyed five. 
Thus three individuals, casually selected, had killed 
one-and-twenty children !—but I am happy to add, 
that these mothers were, at the time of this conver- 
sation, and continued to be so long as I knew them, 
consistent members of my church. 

“On another occasion, I was called to visit the 
wife of a chief in dying circumstances. She had pro- 
fessed Christianity for many years, had learnt to read 
when nearly sixty, and was a very active teacher in 
our adult school. In the prospect of death, she sent 
a pressing request that I would visit her immedi- 
ately; and, on entering her apartment, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘O, servant of God! come and tell me what I 
must do.’ Perceiving that she was suffering great 
mental distress, I inquired the cause of it, when she 
replied, ‘I am about to die, I am about to die.’ 
‘Well, I rejoined, ‘if it be so, what creates this 
agony of mind?’ ‘Oh! my sins, my sins,’ she cricd 4 
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I am about to die.’ I then inquired what the par- 
ticular sins were which so greatly distressed her, 
when she exclaimed, ‘Oh my children, my murdered 
children! Iam about to die, and I shall meet them 
all at the judgment-seat of Christ.’ Upon this I in- 
quired how many children she had destroyed, and, to 
my astonishment, she replied, ‘I have destroyed 
sixteen! and now Iam about to die.’ As soon as 
my feelings would allow me, I began to reason with 
her, and urged the consideration that she had done 
this when a heathen, and during ‘the times of igno- 
rance, which God winked at;’ but this afforded her 
no consolation, and again she gave vent to her ago- 
nized feelings by exclaiming, ‘Oh my children, my 
children!’ I then directed her to the ‘faithful saying, 
which is worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.’ This imparted 
a little comfort; and after visiting her frequently, 
and directing her thoughts to that blood which 
cleanseth from all sin, I succeeded, by the blessing of 
God, in tranquillizing her troubled spirit; and she 
died, about eight days after my first interview, ani- 
mated with the hope ‘that her sins, though many, 
would all be forgiven her.’ 

“The modes by which they perpetrated this deed 
of darkness were truly affecting. Sometimes they 
put a wet cloth upon the infant’s mouth; at others, 
they pinched their little throats until they expired. 
A third method was to bury them alive. And a 
fourth was, if possible, still more brutal. The mo- 
ment the child was born, they broke the first joints 
of its fingers and toes, and then the second. If the 
infant survived this agonizing process, they dislo- 
cated its ancles and the wrists; and if the powers of 
endurance still continued, the knee and elbow joints 
were then broken. This would generally terminate 
the tortures of the little sufferer; but if not, they 
would resort to the second method of strangulation. 
We had a servant in our employ for fifteen years, 
who previously performed infanticide as her trade ; 
and we have many times listened with feelings of the 
deepest agony, while she has described the manner 
in which she perpetrated the horrid deed.” 

Infanticide .prevails also in China. Mr. Barrow 
computes from authentic data that not less than nine 
thousand children are exposed in the streets of Pe- 
kin every year, and as many more in the provinces. 
He states that it is part of the duty of the police to 
carry away in carts every morning those that have 
been exposed during the night, some of them still 
alive; but they are all carried to a pit without the 
walls, and buried promiscuously. In some parts of 
Hindustan, particularly in Orissa, and the eastern 
parts of Bengal, the people frequently offer their 
children in sacrifice to Ganga, by drowning them in 
the river. At onetime the revolting crime of infanti- 
cide was extensively practised in Benares, and the 
adjoining districts. “The great supporters of this 
iniquitous practice,” as we are informed by one who 
was long resident in India, “ were formerly the Rajh- 


poots, the Rajhkomars, and the Rajhvansis, among 
whom a single female infant was never permitted to 
exist, nor did they consider their destruction as an 
act of sin or cruelty, though I am unable to believe, 
as many have affirmed, that they regarded the sacri- 
fice as an acceptable offering to the gods. It appears 
rather to have originated in convenience, on account 
of the ruinous expense attending their marriage, and 
to have been practised without fear of offence to the 
deities, for their belief is, that the souls of those 
daughters who were thus destroyed were eventually 
returned to them in the persons of sons; and when 
this did not appear to be borne out by the birth of a 
male child, it only followed that Siva was displeased, 
and conciliation was resorted to, until a son should 
really be born to them. In these cases it was usual 
to seek propitiation by placing the next female in- 
fant in the hands of the Brahmins, to be solemnly 
sacrificed in the temple of Ganesa, whereby that god 
might be moved to compassion for the babe, and be 
induced to intercede with Siva for the future birth of 
male children to the parents. It is easy to perceive 
whence this delusion had its commencement, since a 
handsome douceur to the immolating priests was an 
indispensable part of the ceremony, which in all re- 
spects differed from the method of destruction pri- 
vately used. In the latter place the operation was 
performed with very little form or expense, by what 
the Hindoos call drinking milk. No sooner had the 
sex of the infant been ascertained, than a cauldron of 
warm milk was brought mto the apartment where 
the mother lay, and after prayers for the child’s 
return in the form of a son, the little innocent was 
immersed in the milk, and held down until life be- 
came extinct, and then it was carried to the Ganges 
and thrown into the stream. When, however, the 
deed was committed to the Brahmins to be executed 
by way of sacrifice to Ganesa, the poor babe was 
carried to the temple, and, being laid upon its back, 
was, after certain diabolical ceremonies, destroyed 
by the club of the inhuman fakhir.” 

In some districts of India, the inhuman parents 
have been known to bury their living children up to 
the throat in the earth, leaving the head exposed to 
the attacks of the wild beasts and birds of prey; 
others have bound the poor innocents by the feet to 
the branch of a tree, there abandoning them to the 
most horrible of deaths; others have hurled them 
from a height into the waters of a sacred river. In 
Madagascar, the fate of the infant depends on the 
calculation of lucky and unlucky days. Should the 
destiny of the child be declared by the astrologer to 
be evil, the poor helpless babe is doomed to destruc- 
tion, The practice of infanticide has been long preva- 
lent in Madagascar ; and although, during the reign of 
Radama, it wasabolished, the inhuman custom has been 
again revived with all its attendant circumstances of 
barbarity. From Mr. Moffat we learn that the Bush- 
men in South Africa will kill their children without 
remorse on various occasions, as when they are ill- 
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shaped, when they are in want of food, when the 
father of a child has forsaken its mother, or when 
obliged to flee from the farmers or others; in which 
case they will strangle them, smother them, cast 
them away in the desert, or bury them alive. There 
are instances of parents throwing their tender off- 
spring to the hungry lion, who stands roaring before 
their cavern, refusing to depart till some peace-offer- 
ing be made to him. Many other instances of the 
prevalence of infanticide among heathen nations 
might be mentioned, but those which we have ad- 
duced are sufficient to show that wherever men are 
unenlightened and uninfluenced by gospel truth, 
eruelty and inhumanity characterize the human heart. 

INFERI, the gods of the lower world among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, as distinguished from 
the gods who dwelt in the high or heavenly regions. 
The Greeks, however, more generally applied the 
term inferi to the inhabitants of the infernal regions, 
including both gods and the souls of the departed. 
See HELL. 

INFERLA, sacrifices which the ancient Romans 
offered at the tombs of their deceased relatives at 
certain periods. They seem to have regarded the 
manes of their ancestors as gods, and hence they pre- 
sented to them oblations consisting of victims, wine, 
milk, garlands of flowers, and otker things. See Fu- 
NERAL RITES. 

INFIDELS, unbelievers, a general term used to 
describe all who subscribe to any of the different 
forms which unbelief has assumed. It comprises 
those who deny the Divine existence, or, as they are 
usually termed, Atheists; those who deny the Di- 
vine Personality, and are called Pantheists; those 
who deny the Divine Providential government, 
and receive the name of Naturalists; those who 
admit the existence and government of God, but 
deny the authority and inspiration of the Bible, 
and who are denominated Deists ; those who con- 
sider human reason as the measure and test of 
Divine Revelation, and who bear the designation of 
Rationalists ; and those who,,.like the Secularists of our 
own day, deny the possibility of establishing, by va- 
lid argument, anything whatever which is beyond the 
reach of our bodily senses ; or the adherents of the 
religion of Humanity, who ignore all written revela- 
tion, and find religion only in the outward universe 
and the inward man; or the Hwmanists of the last 
century in Germany, who sought to sink Christianity 
in the elements of human nature. Infidelity assumes 
the most diversified shapes and aspects, according to 
the age and country in which it makes its appear- 
ance. And yet in all its varied forms, by one dis- 
tinctive feature it is uniformly characterized—its be- 
ing strictly negative. It denies rather than affirms ; 
it disbelieves rather than believes. Its creed is com- 
prised in one single article, brief but comprehensive : 
“T believe in all unbelief.” At one time it assails 
the being, the attributes, the Personality, the Provi- 
dence of God; at another it seeks to demolish the 


arguments for the genuineness, the authenticity, 
the inspiration, the exclusive authority of the Word 
of God; at another it controverts the soul’s immor- 
tality, and a judgment to come. At one time it is 
metaphysical ; at another, physical; at another mo- 
ral, inits character and bearings. The rapid advance 
which the natural sciences have made during the 
last quarter of a century, particularly in the depart- 
ment of geology, has tended, in no slight degree, to 
alter the whole aspect of the infidelity of our day. It 
affects to wear the appearance of a regular scientific 
argument, which, by the introduction and plausible 
explanations of the development hypothesis, would 
seek to destroy our confidence in the statements of 
the Bible. Such is the decided tendency of the 
‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and works of a similar kind. 
But if we have a physical school of infidels, we have 
also a metaphysical school, who endeavour, by the 
most profound subtleties, to undermine the authority 
of the Bible. To this latter school belong the Emer- 
sons and Theodore Parkers of our own day, who at- 
tempt to discredit the' outward and objective revela- 
tion of the Scriptures, by substituting in its place an 
inward and subjective revelation in the conscious- 
ness of the human being. ‘“ Recent theories,” says 
Dr. Bannerman, “ on the subject of inspiration have 
left us in doubt as to what, in the volume of 8. rip- 
ture, is the wisdom of God, and what the foolishness 
of man. It is not now merely the ancient form of 
the error that meets us in regard to the different de- 
grees and kinds of inspiration attributed to the dif- 
ferent parts of the Scriptures of God. But the very 
distinction itself between what is of God and what is 
of man has been done away with; the objective re- 
velation is confounded, or, to.a great extent, identi- 
fied with the subjective belief; and the spiritual 
intuition or convictions of man are made to occupy 
the place, and mimic the authority, of an inspiration 
by God. Inthe same manner, recent tendencies of 
religious speculation and feeling have served to re- 
vive, in all its former interest and importance, the 
question of the sole and supreme authority of the 
written and inspired Word of Ged. On the one 
side, we have the claims put forth on behalf of the 
intellectual powers or inward intuitions of man to be 
the judge of truth apart from the Word and autho- 
rity of God, and to receive the communications of 
that Word only in so far as they commend them- 
selves to his reason or spiritual apprehensions ; and, 
on the other side, we have dangers to the truth no 
less imminent. To find an infallible interpreter for 
the infallible Word of God; to find rest from the 
conflict of doubt and unbelief, without the responsi- 
bility or the pain of the exercise of private judg- 
ment and personal inquiry ; to enter the haven of 
undisturbed faith, without passing through the storm 
of conflicting opinion—this is a desire at all times 
most natural to the human heart, and especially so 
in an age like the present of reviving earnestness in 
religion ;—and hence an approximation to the views 
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and tenets of the Popish church, on the subject of | 


ecclesiastical authority and tradition, is a state of 
feeling extensively prevalent in the midst of us.” 

It is wonderful to what an extent a change of 
name may sometimes be successful in removing old 
prejudices, which may have been connected with a 
system. Infidels in this country have, of late years, 
attempted by this paltry subterfuge to insinuate 
themselves into the confidence of the public. They 
are no longer Athersts and Infidels, as in former days, 
but simply Secularists, who allege that “ precedence 
should be given to the duties of this life over those 
which pertain to another;” and that “there exist, inde- 
pendently of Scriptural authority, guarantees of mor- 
als in human nature, intelligence, and utility.” Thede- 
sign of such statements is obviously to set aside the 
Bible as the rule of human faith and duty, and to 
substitute, as impelling motives of action, the things 
which are seen and temporal for those things which 
are unseen and eternal. See INTUITIONISTS, SuCU- 
LARISTS. 

INFINITY, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being. He must necessarily be boundless; we can 
assign to him no limits either in duration or space. 
The material universe cannot be otherwise than finite 
or limited, form being essential to matter, and form 
being necessarily finite or confined within bounds. 
But we cannot conceive limits to Him who created 
the universe. His necessary existence must, as far 
as we can perceive, be necessary in every point of 
space, as well as in every moment of duration. The 
self-existent First Cause of all things must neces- 
sarily be infinite, both in space and duration, other- 
wise there might be a point in both the one andthe 
other, where his presence and power were alike 
awanting., See Gop. 

INFRALAPSARIANS (Lat. infra, below, lapsus, 
the fall), a name applied to those Calvinists who be- 
lieve unconditional election, on the part of God, to be 
subsequent to the foreseen apostasy of man. 
genbach alleges that the synod of Dort approved of 
the Infralapsarian scheme. The utmost, however, 
that can be said upon the subject is, that its decrees 
make no express mention of Supralapsarianism. 

INFULZE. See GARLAnps. 

INGATHERING (FEAsr OF), an ancient Jewish 
festival observed on the day which immediately fol- 
lowed the seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Hence it is often called the eighth day of that feast, 
although it was undoubtedly a separate festival in 
token of thanksgiving for the safe ingathering of the 
fruits of the etn After dwelling in pools for 
seven days the people returned to diet houses, and 
on the day thereafter they observed the Feast of In- 
gathering. No servile work was allowed to be done 
on it, and praises were sung to God at the temple 
with trumpets and instruments of music. On this 
day they read the last section of the law, and began 
the first lest they should appear to be more joyful in 
ending the law than willing to begin it. There was 


' the Jews, and the Rabbis thus speak of it: 
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no sacrifice of six bullocks as on the Feast of Ta- 
bernacles, but of only one bullock. A peculiar bene- 
diction was used on this festival, called the Royal 
Blessing, in allusion to 1 Kings viii. 66, “On the 
eighth day he sent the people away; and they blessed 
the king, and went unto their tents joyful and glad of 
heart.” They observed the same solemnities, how- 
ever, about the pouring out of water, as they had 
done on the seven preceding days. This eighth day 
festival came to be held in great veneration among 
“The 
eighth day shall be holy. Thou seest, O God, that 
Israel in the Feast of Tabernacles offers before thee 
seventy bullocks for the seventy nations for which 
they ought to love us; but for our love they are our 
adversaries. The holy blessed God, therefore, saith 
to Israel, offer for yourselves on the eighth day.” 

INGEN, a hero-god of Japan, and a native of 
China, who lived about the year 1650. He was a 
zealous Budsdoist or Budhist, and looked upon as an 
illustrious saint. But he was more especially vener- 
ated because in answer to a Kztoo, or special prayer 
which he offered, a plentiful rain had fallen in a time 
of drought. 

INGHAMITES, the followers of Benjamin Ing- 
ham, Esq. of Aberford Hall, Yorkshire. About the 
year 1732, he left the Giaren of England and joimed 
the Society of the first Methodists at Oxford. He 
accompanied John and Charles Wesley on their first 
voyage to Georgia in North America; and on his 
return home, after a year’s absence, he parted from 
the Methodists, and attached himself to the United 
Brethren. In a short time he set out on an itinerat- 
ing tour in the North of England, and established a 
number of churches on the footing of the INDEPEN- 
DENTS or CONGREGATIONALISTS (which see.) Mr. 
Ingham was married to Lady Mary Hastings, daugh- 
ter of the Countess of Huntingdon ; and in imitation 
of that excellent lady, he devoted much of his wealth 
to the advancement of the cause of Christ throughout 
England. In 1760, Mr. Ingham, having met with 
the writings of Mr. Glas and Mr. Sandeman, adopt- 
ed some of their opinions, both in reference to 
doctrine and discipline; and in cofisequence, many 
of his followers abandoned him, but a great num- 
ber still continued to adhere to him. The churches 
which belonged to his communion admitted their 
members by lot, like the Moravian Brethren, and 
required them to declare their experience, that the 
whole Society might judge of the gracious change 
which had been wean in their teens The con- 
gregations soon began to fall into confusion and dis- 
order, and Mr. Ingham found it necessary to remo- 
del them, laying aside some, of those peculiarities 
which had given rise to contentions among the mem 
bers. He contended very strongly for the imputed 
righteousness of Christ ; but he objected to the lan- 
cuage usually adopted in speaking of distinct persons 
in the Godhead. He practised infant baptism, but 
did not consider a plurality of elders to be necessary 
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for the dispensation of church ordinances. He par- 
ticularly inculeated upon his followers the impro- 
priety of eating things strangled or partaking of 
blood. Remains of the Jnghamites are still found in 
England, but they are a very small body, only nine 
congregations having been reported at the last cen- 
sus in 1851. 

INITIATI, a name applied to the faithful in the 
early Christian church, as being initiated, that is ad- 
mitted to the use of sacred offices, and to the know- 
ledge of the sacred mysteries of the Christian reli- 
gion. Hence Chrysostom and other ancient writers, 
when speaking of any doctrines which were not ex- 
plained to the catechumens, were wont often to say, 
“The initiated know what is said.” St. Ambrose 
addresses a work expressly to the Jnitiati. 

INLAGA, a class of spirits, the worship of which 
forms the most prominent feature in the supersti- 
tious practices of Southern Guinea. They are the 
spirits of dead men; but whether good or evil 
spirits, even the natives themselves do not know. 
The spirits of the ancestors of the people are called 
Abambo; but the Inlég@ are the spirits of stran- 
gers, and have come from a distance. Sick, and 
especially nervous persons, are supposed to be 
possessed with one or other of these classes of spi- 
rits, and various ceremonies are performed to de- 
liver them from their power. In the first instance 
the patient is taken to a priest or priestess, who ap- 
plies certain tests in order to discover to which class 
of spirits the disease belongs, and this being ascer- 
tained, the patient is put under the care of the proper 
priest. The ceremonies in both cases are very simi- 
lar. They are thus described by Mr. Wilson, who 
was for many years resident in the country: “In 
either case a temporary shanty is erected in the 
middle of the street for the occupancy of the patient, 
the priest, and such persons as are to take part in 
the ceremony of exorcism. The time employed in 
performing the. ceremonies is seldom less than ten 
or fifteen days. During this period dancing, drum- 
ming, feasting, and drinking are kept up without in- 
termission day and night, and all at the expense of 
the nearest relatives of the invalid. The patient, 
if a female, is, decked out in the most fantastic 
costume; her face, bosom, arms, and legs are streak- 
ed with red and white chalk, her head adorned with 
red feathers, and much of the time she promenades 
the open space in front of the shanty with a sword 
in her hand, which she brandishes in a very menac- 
ing way against the by-standers. At the same time 
she assumes as much of the maniac in her looks, 
actions, gestures, and walk, as possible. In many 
cases this is all mere affectation, and no one is de- 
ceived by it. But there are other cases where these 
motions seem involuntary and entirely beyond the 
control of the person; and when you watch the wild 
and unnatural stare, the convulsive movements of 
the limbs and body, the unnatural posture into which 
the whole frame is occasionally thrown, the gnash- 
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ing of the teeth, and foaming at the mouth, and the 
supernatural strength that is put forth when any 
attempt is made at constraint, you are strongly re- 
minded of cases of real possession recorded in the 
New Testament.” 

The priests have certain tests by which it is known 
when the patient is healed, and he is required in 
token of gratitude for deliverance to build a small 
house or temple near his own, in which the spirit 
may reside, to take occasional offerings to him, and 
pay him all due respect, failing which, he is liable to 
renewed assaults at any time. Certain restrictions 
also are laid upon the dispossessed demoniac. He 
must refrain from certain kinds of food, avoid certain 
places of common resort, and perform certain duties ; 
otherwise the spirits will assuredly recover their 
power over him. See Demons. 

INNER MISSION, a scheme of operations de- 
vised of late years in Germany, for elevating the 
masses within the pale of the church from their 
destitution and corruption by united efforts, espe- 
cially in the form of societies, without being unde1 
the management of organized Christian churches. 
Its objects and aims are thus sketched by Dr. Kah- 
nis, who, being himself a Lutheran of the High 
Church party, is opposed to all efforts for the Chris- 
tianization of the masses made by bodies not having 
an organic connection with the church. “The Inner 
Mission,” says he, “opens to children, to whom the 
parents cannot devote the necessary care and atten- 
tion, its infant-schools and nurseries; to destitute 
and demoralized children, its asylums and reforma- 
tory schools; and takes care of the spiritual and 
temporal improvement of the adults, in Sunday 
Schools and Young Men’s Associations. It takes 
care of the poor in relief associations, which not only 
support, but also watch over the bodily and spiritual 
welfare of their charge. It nurses the sick; gets up 
healthy and cheap lodgings; increases, in savings’ 
banks, the mite of the poor; seeks, by the power of 
communion, to educate the intemperate to renuncia- 
tion; penetrates into the gaols of the criminals, and 
takes care of those who have been dismissed; ciren- 
lates Bibles and Christian books, for awakening 
Christian faith and love, and seeks to make the Sun- 
day again a Sabbath, a day of rest and of elevation to’ 
the Lord. It takes care of prostitute girls; descends, 
reproving and helping, into the abodes of filth; offers 
to the travelling journeymen places of spiritual re- 
creation; brings the Word of God to the crowds of 
labourers who do not find time to take care of their 
souls; endeavours to strengthen destitute and sunken 
congregations, by itinerant preachers; educates 
nurses, who not only attend to the bodies, but also 
to the souls of the sick.” 

From this statement, though given by one who 
looks upon the Inner Mission with a jealous eye, it 
is quite plain that it has reference chiefly to domes- 
tic heathenism, which has crept into German Pro- 
testantism to such a fearful extent, and it proposes 
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by all legitimate means to reclaim the heathen masses 
to living Christianity. The originator and the main- 
spring of this noble work, which bids fair to infuse 
new life into German Protestantism, is Dr. Wichern, 
one of the greatest and best men of the age. This 
eminent Christian philanthropist was born at Hamburg 
in 1808. He studied at Berlin under Schleiermacher 
and Neander, and even while yet a student, he con- 
ceived a strong desire to devote himself to the Chris- 
tianization and moral elevation of the humbler classes. 
In 1833, he opened a sort of ragged school under 
the name of the ‘Rauhe Haus,’ or Rough House, in 
the neighbourhood of the village of Horn, about three 
miles from Hamburg. “This noble establishment,” 
says Dr. Schaff, “is a large garden full of trees, 
walks, flowers, vegetables, and adjoining corn-fields, 
with several small, but comfortable, wood-houses, 
and a neat, quiet chapel. It embraces various work- 
shops for shoemaking, tailoring, spinning, baking, 
&c., a commercial agency (Agentur) for the sale of 
the articles made by the boys; a printing and pub- 
lishing department; a lithograph and.wood engray- 
ing shop, and a book-bindery—ail in very, energetic 
and successful operation. Many excellent tracts and 
books are annually issued from the Institution, also 
a monthly periodical, under the title ‘ Wlegende 
Biditer, Fly Leaves, which is, at the same time, the 
organ of the central committee of the German Church 
Diet for Inner Mission. The children are divided 
into families, each about twelve in number, and con- 
trolled by an overseer, with two assistants. ‘These 
overseers are generally theological students who pre- 
pare themselves here for pastoral usefulness. Many 
of them have already gone out to superintend similar 
institutions in Germany, Switzerland, and Russia, 
established on the plan of the Rough House. The 
general management is, of course, in the hands of 
Wichern, who is universally respected and beloved, 
as a spiritual father.” 


After labouring for several years in this private | 


work of faith and labour of love, Dr. Wichern con- 
ceived the design of enlisting Christians of the dif- 
ferent Evangelical denominations of German Protes- 
tants in the great and truly Christian scheme of the 
Inner Mission. A noble opportunity presented it- 
self in 1848 of calling the attention of his fellow 
Christians in Germany to the grand idea which for 
fifteen years had been occupying much of his time 
and thoughts. he first KircHENTAG (which see), 
or Church Diet, met that year at Wittenberg, for 
the purpose of consulting on the true interests of the 
Evangelical Church of Germany. Five hundred 
Christian men, both clerical and lay, were assembled 
from all parts of Germany. Dr. Wichern was pre- 
sent at that deeply solemn and interesting meeting, 
and having made a powerful and heart-stirring appeal 
on the all-important and urgent work of the Inner 
Mission, a resolution was passed, that one of the 
leading objects which should be kept in view in the 
proposed confederation of the Evangelical German 


Churches must be the furtherance of ecclesiastical 
and social reforms, especially Inner Mission. From 
the meeting of that great assembly over the grave 
of Luther at Wittenberg, this benevolent Christian 
enterprise has every year formed one of the chief 
topics of discussion at the KAirchentag, which con- 
tinues its sittings for four days, two of which are 
devoted to the congress of Inner Mission. The 
cause has received a remarkable impulse from the 
sanction of the Kirchentag, and although strongly 
opposed by the High Church Lutherans, it has 
spread since 1848 with unusual rapidity all over 
Germany and Switzerland, and at this day the Inner 
Mission is looked tipon by evangelical Christians as 
one of the most important movements which has 
ever been made by means of associations of private 
Christians in any country. 

INNOCEN''S (FesTIvVAL oF THE), a festival in- 
stituted in memory of the murder of the children at 
Bethlehem, on the occasion of the birth of Christ. 
This cruel massacre of the innocents is thus recorded 
in Mat. ii. 16, “Then Herod, when he saw that he 
was mocked of the wise men, was exceeding wroth:, 
and sent forth, and slew all the children that were in 


_ Bethlehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two 


years old and under, according to the time which he 
had diligently enquired of the wise men.” At an 
early period in the history of the Christian church, 
these murdered children began to be spoken of as 
Christian martyrs. Irenzeus says, “ Christ, when he 
was an infant, made infants martyrs for himself, and 
sent them before him into his kingdom.” Cyprian 
speaks in similar language. Hilary declares that 
Bethlehem flowed with the blood of the martyrs, and 
that they were advanced to heaven by the glory of 
martyrdom. Augustin also says, “These infants 
died for Christ, not knowing it: their parents be- 
wailed them, dying martyrs: they could not yet 
speak, and yet for all that they confessed Christ: 
Christ granted them the honour to die for his name : 
Christ vouchsafed them the benefit of being washed 
from original sin in their own blood.” The same 
Christian Father tells us, that the church received 
them to the honour of her martyrs. Origen not only 
calls them the first-fruits of the martyrs, but says 
that their memorial was always celebrated in the 
churches after the manner and order of the saints, as 
being the first martyrs that were slain for Christ. It 
is not unlikely that the festival of EpirHany 
(which see), may at an early period have included as 
one of its objects the commemoration of the massacre 
of the innocents. When this event came to have a 
separate festival of its own does not appear. It is 
observed now, however, on the 28th of December. 
The Greek church in their calendar, and the Abyssi- 
nian church in their offices, mention fourteen thou- 
sand children as having perished at Bethlehem by 
the inhuman decree of Herod. 

INQUISITION, a sacred tribunal or court of jus- 
tice, erected with Papal sanction in Roman Catholie 
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countries for the examination and punishment of 
heretics. Historians are by no means agreed as to 
the precise period at which the Inquisition was 
founded. From the establishment of Christianity 
by Constantine, penal laws were both enacted and 
executed against heretics, as being in the view of the 
Christian Emperors enemies to the peace and pros- 
perity of the commonwealth. Theodosius, however, 
is generally allowed to have been the first of the 
Roman Emperors who pronounced heresy to be a 
capital crime (see HERETICS), and the first sangui- 
nary law which doomed heretics to death was passed 
A.D. 382. About this time, we find officers, called 
Inquisitors, employed to assist in the execution of 
the bloody enactments, which visited with the sever- 
est punishment the slightest deviation from what was 
considered to be the orthodox doctrine of the church. 
These officers, however, were not like the Inquisi- 
tors of the Romish church in after ages belonging to 
the clerical order, but laymen appointed by the Ro- 
man prefects. 

Heresy was from early times viewed by the church 
as a very heinous crime, incurring excommunication 
in its severest form; but so far were the clergy 
from desiring the death of heretics, that Martin, 
bishop of Treves, strongly remonstrated with the 
Emperor Maximus against putting the heretic Pris- 
cillian to death—a deed which he declared “all the 
bishops of France and Italy regarded with the ut- 
most abhorrence.” And we find Augustin protest- 
ing to the proconsul of Africa, “ that rather than see 
the punishment of death inflicted upon the heretical 
Donatists, both he and all his clergy would willingly 
perish by their hands.” 

As centuries rolled onward, the proceedings against 
heretics were marked by increasing severity, until 
in the eleventh century capital punishment even in 
its most dreadful form, that of burning alive, was 
extended to all who obstinately adhered to opinions 
differing from the received faith. It was not, how- 
ever, until the thirteenth century, that the court of 
the Inquisition was first established, its immediate 
motive being the suppression of the alleged heresy 
of the ALBIGENSES (which see). At the Lateran 
council in 1215, in the midst of the thirty years’ 
bloody crusade against these determined opponents of 
the Church of Rome, the plan of an inquisition or sa- 
cred tribunal for the punishment and extermination of 
heretics was conceived by Innocent III., who then 
occupied the Papal see. Ata council held at Tou- 
louse in 1229, it was ordered that a permanent In- 
quisition should be established against the heretics. 
It was not, however, until Pope Gregory IX. in 
1233 had deprived the bishops of the power of pun- 
ishing the heretics of their respective dioceses, and 
intrusted that duty to the friars of St. Dominic, that 
the Inquisition was erected into a distinct tribunal. 
These Inquisitors of the Faith, as they were called, 
held their first court in the city of Toulouse. This 
dreaded tribunal was gradually introduced into all the 


Italian States except Naples, into some parts 01 
France, and into the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. 

The proceedings of the Inquisition, at its first estab- 
lishment, were comparatively simple, and their exa- 
minations were conducted much in the same way as 
in ordinary courts of justice. Nor did the church, 
in these trials for heresy, pretend at the outset to 
assume any other than a merely spiritual authority. 
Convicted heretics being excommunicated by the 
spiritual tribunal of the Inquisition were handed over 
to the secular power, which consigned them to the 
flames. Gradually the authority of the Inquisitors 
was extended, and they were called upon to pro- 
nounce judgment, not only upon the words and ac- 


tions, but even upon the thoughts and- intentions of 


the accused. It was not sufficient that a man could 
prove himself innocent of any expression or overt 
act which could be considered as detrimental to the 
Church of Rome; if they could only, by the appli- 
cation of cruel torture, extract from hima confession 
of having wronged the church in thought, they forth- 
with pronounced him guilty of heresy. No sooner 
did a man incur the suspicion of heresy than spies, 
called Famihars of the Inquisition, were employed 
narrowly to watch him with the view of discovering 
the slightest possible excuse for handing him over to 
the sacred tribunal of the Holy Office. The tortures to 
which the accused were subjected, in order to obtain 
such a confession as the Inquisitors desired, were ot 
three kinds, which are thus described by Mr. Sho- 
berl, in his ‘ Persecutions of Popery :’ “The first, 
called squassation, consisted in tying back the arms 
by a cord, fastening weights to his feet, and drawing 
him up to the full height of the place by means of a 
pulley. Having been kept suspended for some time, 
he was suddenly let down with a jerk to within a lit- 
tle distance of the floor, and with repeated shocks 
all his joints were dislocated; for this species of tor- 
ture was continued for an hour and sometimes longer, 
according to the pleasure of the inquisitors present, 
and to what the strength of the sufferer seemed ca- 
pable of enduring. If this torture was not sufficient 
to overcome him, that of water was resorted to. He 
was obliged to swallow a great quantity, and then 
Jaid in a wooden trough, provided with a lid that 
might be pressed down as tight as the operators 
pleased. Across the trough was a bar, on which the 
sufferer’s back rested, and by which the spine was, 
broken. The torture by fire was equally painful. 
A very brisk fire was made ; and, the prisoner being 
extended on the ground, the soles of his feet were 
rubbed with lard or some other combustible matter, 
and placed close to the fire, till the agony extorted 
from him such a confession as his tormentors re- 
quired. Not satisfied with their success, the judges 
doomed their miserable victims to the torture a sec- 
ond time, to make them own the motive and inten- 
tion for the actions which they acknowledged to have 
committed ; and a third time, to force them to re- 
veal their accomplices or abettors. 
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{ fession, artifices and snares were resorted to. Sub- 
orned wretches were sent to their dungeons: pre- 
tending to comfort and assist them, or even to be 
prisoners like themselves, they launched out against 
the Inquisition as an insupportable tyranny and the 
greatest of all the scourges with which God had ever 
afflicted mankind. Their dupes fell the more readily 
into the snare, as it is hard to withstand the services 
of friendship and compassion performed for us when 
in the extremity ofmisery. The inquisitors seconded 
these artifices to the utmost of their power. They 
assured the sufferers that they sympathized with 
them; that all they aimed at was their conversion ; 
that the slightest confession, which they might make 
to them in private, and which they promised to keep 
inviolably secret, would be sufficient to put an end 
to their afflictions and to procure their liberation. 

“The upshot was that, if the accused was held to 
be convicted in the judgment of the inquisitors, or 
by witnesses, or by his own confession, he was sen- 
tenced, according to the heinousness of the offence, 
to death, to perpetual imprisonment, to the galleys, 
flogging, or some other punishment. After condem- 
nation, the execution was deferred for one or perhaps 
several years, that the sacrifice of a great number of 
delinquents at once might produce a more striking 
and terrible offect.” 

The cruel death by which the Inquisition closed 
the career of its victims was styled in Spain and Por- 
tugal an AuTo-pA-Fr’ (which see), or Act of Faith, 
being regarded as a religious ceremony of peculiar 
solemnity. These wholesale executions in Spain were 
for a long time of very frequent occurrence. The 
Roman Catholic writer Llorente, who was for some 
years secretary to the Spanish Inquisition, computes 
that from 1481 to 1517, no fewer than 13,000 human 
beings were burnt alive, 8,700 burnt in effigy, and 
17,000 condemned to different penances. Thus, in 
the short space of thirty-six years, 191,423 persons 
were sentenced by the several Inquisitorial Tribunals 
of Spain alone. The Jews and the Moors formed 
the great majority of the victims of the Holy Office. 
It was not until the eighteenth century, that though 
the Inquisition retained its original constitution al- 
most unaltered, yet the horrors of that dark tribunal 
began gradually to abate. The awful spectacle of 
an auto-da-fé was now more rarely exhibited. But 
even during that century cases, from time to time, 
occurred, in which, by the authority of the Inquisi- 
tion, individuals were committed to the flames. * The 
Holy Office of the Inquisition in Spain, however, 
was abolished by Napoleon Buonaparte in 1808, and 
its funds applied to the reduction of the public debt. 
It was restored by Ferdinand VII., in 1814, but 
totally abolished by the constitution of the Cortes in 
1820, and, on the recommendation of the chief Euro- 
pean powers in 1823, its re-establishment was re- 
fused. According to the calculation of Llorente, in 
his ‘History of the Spanish Inquisition,’ compiled 


“Tf these infernal cruelties failed to wring.a con- | from its own records, it appears, that from the year 


1481 to 1808, this tribunal condemned in Spain alone, 
341,021 persons. 

The abolition of the Holy Office in Spain was 
generally supposed to have been followed by the 
extinction of similar tribunals in other parts of Eu- 
rope, where they had existed and been in opera- 
tion. This, however, was not the case in regard 
to Rome at least. From the statements of M. Tow- 
non, who was prefect of the department of Rome 
from 1810 to 1814, it would appear that when the 
French took possession of the eternal city in 1809, 
they found the prisons of the Inquisition nearly empty, 
and learned that they had been so for many years 
before. But whatever may have been the state of 
matters at the period referred to, it was at all events 
found to be necessary in 1825 to rebuild the prisons. 
From that time till the revolution in 1848, when the 
Pope fled from Rome, nothing further was heard of the 
Holy Office; but when the government passed into the 
hands of the Constituent Assembly, that body sup- 
pressed the Inquisition, and when the prisons were 
thrown open, only a single ecclesiastic and a solitary 
nun were found lodged there, the former being a bish- 
op, who had been imprisoned for upwards of twenty 
years. Skeletons of human bodies were found in the 
vaults of the building, which, from the manner in 
which they were placed, must have been deprsited 
there at a comparatively recent period. Since the 
occupation of Rome by the French, the prisons of 
the Inquisition appear to have been used for the con- 
finement of criminals not amenable to the laws. 
There is no evidence, however, that the atrocious 
cruelties formerly perpetrated by the Holy Office, 
either have been, or are likely soon to be revived. 
That the spirit of Rome is per secuting and intolerant, 
her past history too plainly shows, but it is earnestly 
to be hoped that in future, such is the intelligence 
of the age and the refinement of advancing ci iliza- 


_tion, as well as the progress of more enlightened 


views on the subject of toleration, that the Inquisi- 
tion will never again be permitted to light its fires, or 
to torture its victims under the hallowed name of 
religion. 

INSACRATI (Lat. unconsecrated), a name given 
in the ancient canons to the inferior orders of the 
clergy in the Christian church. Thus in the coun- 
cil of Agde, the wnconsecrated ministers are fovbid- 
den to touch the sacred vessels, or to enter into the 
diaconicon or sanctuary. 

INSTALLATION, the act in the Church of Eng- 
land of giving possession of his office to a canon or 
prebendary of a cathedral, by placing him in his 
stall. 

INSTITUTION, the act in the Church of Eng- 
land by which the bishop commits to a clergyman 
the cure of a church. No person can be instituted 
to any benefice unless he be in priest’s orders. If 
he has been already ordained by a bishop, he must 
present his letters of orders, and show a testimonial 
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of previous good behaviour, if the bishop shall re- 
quire it; and further, he must manifest himself, on 
due examination, to be worthy of his ministry. At 
his institution, the presentee subscribes, in the pre- 
sence of the ordinary, the Thirty-Nine Articles, and 
also the following three articles : 

“1, That the king’s majesty, under God, is the 
only supreme governor of this realm, and of all other 
his highness’s dominions and countries, as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes, as tem- 
poral; and that no foreign prince, person, prelate, 
state or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any juris- 
diction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or autho- 
rity, ecclesiastical or spiritual, within his majesty’s 
said realms, dominions, and countries. 

“2. That the Book of Common Prayer, and of or- 
dering of bishops, priests, and deacons, containeth 
in it nothing contrary to the Word of God, and that 
it may lawfully so be used; and that he himself will 
use the form in the said, book prescribed in public 
prayer, and administration of the sacraments, and 
none other. 

“3. That he alloweth the Book of Articles of re- 
ligion agreed upon by the archbishops and bishops of 
both provinces, and the whole clergy, in the convo- 
cation holden at London in the year of our Lord God 
one thousand five hundred sixty and two; and that 
he acknowledgeth all and every the articles therein 
contained, being in number nine-and-thirty, besides 
the ratification, to be agreeable to the Word of God.” 

“An oath is taken against simony—‘I, A. B., 
do. swear, that I have made no simoniacal pay- 
ment, contract, or promise, directly or indirectly, 
by myself, or by any other, to my knowledge, 
or with my consent, to any person or persons 
whatsoever, for or concerning the procuring and 
obtaining of this ecclesiastical dignity, place, prefer- 
ment, office, or living—[respectively and particularly 
naming the same, whereunto he ts to be admitted, in- 
stituted, collated, mstalled, or confirmed] nor will at 
any time hereafter perform or satisfy any such 
kind of payment, contract, or promise, made by any 
other without my knowledge or consent. So help 
me God, through Jesus Christ.’ Also the Oath of 
Allegiance—‘I, A. B.} do sincerely promise and 
swear, that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to her Majesty, Queen Victoria. So help me God.’ 
And the Oath of Sovereignty—‘I, A. B., do swear, 
that I do from my heart, abhor, detest, and abjure, 
as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine and 
position, that princes excommunicated or deprived 
by the Pope, or any authority of the See of Rome, 
may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or 
any other whomsoever. And I do declare that no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, 
hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, pre-eminence or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm. So help me God.’ 


There is, likewise, the Oath of Canonical Obedience 
to the hishop; and every clergyman, on being either 
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licensed to a curacy, or instituted to a benefice, signs 
the following declaration :—‘I, A. B., do declare that 
I will conform to the Liturgy of the United Church 
of England and Ireland, as it is now by law estab- 
lished ;’ which is subscribed in the presence of the 
bishop, or of some other person appointed by the 
bishop as his ‘commissary.’” These various oaths 
having been taken, a particular and distinct entry of 
the institution, mentioning the date, the name of the 
patron of the living, and other circumstances, is to be 
made in the public register of the Ordinary. 
INSPIRATION. It was the general belief of 
the ancient Christian church; that the prophets and 
apostles wrote as well as taught under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, that is, they were unerringly 
guided into ail the truth, and their writings must 
therefore be regarded as infallible. That such was 
the belief of the Jews in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures in the time of Christ, is clear from 
the statement of Josephus, who says, that his coun- 
trymen universally believed them to have been writ- 
ten by men, “as they learned them of God himself 
by inspiration,” and were justly regarded as divine. 
“How firmly we have given credit,” he says, “to 
these books of our own nation, is evident from what 
we do: for during so many ages as have already 
passed, no one hath been-so bold as either to add 
anything to them, to take anything from them, or to 
make any change in them; but it is become natural 
to all Jews, immediately, and from their very birth, 
to esteem those books to contain divine doctrines, 
and to persist in them, and if occasion be, willingly 
to die for them.” In the New Testament also we 
have decisive testimony as to the inspiration of the 
Old. Thus Paul declares in 2 Tim. iii. 16, “ All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.” In Acts vii. 38, the 
Jewish Scriptures are termed “the lively oracles,” 
and in Rom. ili, 2, and Heb. v. 12, they are described 
as the “oracles of God.” In John v. 39, our blessed 
Lord appealed to the ancient Jewish Scriptures in 
these words, “Search the scriptures; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of me.” And in regard to the New Testa- 
ment, the Apostles received the distinct assurance 
from the mouth of Christ, that the Father should 
send the Spirit, who should teach them all things, 
and bring all things to their remembrance, whatso- 
ever he had said unto them. “ Howbeit,” he adds, 
“when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth: for he shall not speak of himself, 
but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak: 
and he will shew you things to come.” And Paul 
declares in the name of his fellow-apostles, 1 Cor. ii. 
13, ““ Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth: comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual,” John also speaks in the name of all his 
brethren thus, 1 John iv. 6, “We are of God: he 
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hat knoweth God heareth us; he that is not of God 
neareth not us. Hereby know we the spirit of truth, 
and the spirit of error.” 

Not only the apostles, but the primitive churches 
also recognized the Sacred Writings as inspired. 
Thus Justin Martyr, who was contemporary with 
the apostle John, says, that “the Gospels were writ- 
ten by men full of the Holy Ghost.” Trenzeus, a 
few years later, declares, that “the Scriptures were 
dictated by the Spirit of God, and that, therefore, it 
is wickedness to contradict them, and sacrilege to 
alter them.” The Fathers, however, differed in their 
views of inspiration; some took it in a more re- 
stricted, others in a more comprehensive sense. But 
they were usually more inclined to admit verbal in- 
spiration in the case of the Old than of the New Tes- 
tament; and it was not till the canon of the New 
Testament had been completed, that they adopted 
concerning it the views which they had long enter- 
tained concerning the verbal inspiration of the Old 
Testament. Many of the early writers held very 
strong views on the subject of inspiration. Eusebius 
of Ceesarea considers it highly improper for any man 
to assert that the sacred writers could have substi- 
tuted one name for another, for example, Abimelech 
for Achish. Chrysostom ealls the mouth of the 
prophets, the mouth of God, and Augustin compares 
the apostles with the hands which noted down that 
which Christ the head dictated. Many of the Jews 
held that in penning the Old Testament, the inspired 
writers were entirely passive. 

The first of the ancient Christian writers who took 
up the notion of different degrees of inspiration, was 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, who on this account incnr- 
red the reprehension of the fifth cecumenical synod. 
The Jews were accustomed to speak of three differ- 
ent degrees of inspiration. Moses, they alleged, 
possessed the highest degree, with whom God spake 
mouth to mouth; the second, according to their view, 
was the gift of prophecy; and the lowest, the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Ghost, from which proceeded the 
holy writings or Hagiographa. 'The three degrees 
of inspiration often spoken of by Christian writers, 
are superintendence, elevation, and suggestion. This 
distinction is framed on the supposition that in some 
circumstances men would require a smaller portion 
of the Spirit’s influences than in others—a supposi- 
tion which is altogether gratuitous and unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say, that “ holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” All that they 
wrote was dictated by the express inspiration of the 
Spirit of God. To admit, even in the slightest de- 
eree, the unaided and uninspired exertions of erring 
man, is dangerous in the extreme. It throws an air 


of doubt and uncertainty over the whole of the sacred 
record. Nor are we relieved by the admission, that 
the sentiments are entirely of divine inspiration. 
Such is the power of language in modifying the 
thought intended to be conveyed, that even although 
the additional concession is made, that “ occasionally 
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a more proper word or expression is suggested,” our 
confidence in the Bible must be somewhat shaken. 
The sentiments are of divine origin, but the mode of 
conveying them to us is, with a few slight exceptions, 
of man’s devising. Such an opinion is highly dan- 
gerous. It is one of those unhallowed interferences 
with the express declarations of God which are too 
frequently to be charged upon speculative theolo- 
gians. The Spirit of Christ hath led the sacred 
penman “into all truth,” and if any man shall dare 
to assert that they have clothed “the truth” in any 
case in such language as to convey an erroneous im- 
pression to the mind of the reader, we unhesitatingly 
accuse the eaviller of denying altogether the inspiration 
of the Bible; since to have been guided in thought, 
and to haye been permitted to err in the expression 
of it, is to charge absurdity upon the Spirit of God. 
It is unnecéRsary to remark, that we speak not of 
any other than the original communications made 
from heaven. Errors in the transcription of manu- 
scripts, and in the translation of versions from one 
language to another have been permitted, but our 
present remarks are limited to that which forms the 
ground-work of the whole. Our object is to main- 
tain the entireness of the work of the Spirit in die- 
tating to men the sacred record. The objection 
against this view of inspiration, founded onthe diversity 
of style which may be observed in the books of Serip- 
ture, is scarcely worth a moment's notice; just as if 
the Spirit, in operating upon the minds of men, must 
necessarily destroy the whole of their mental frame- 
work. There can be little doubt that, so far from 
feeling the slightest constraint, the writers of the 
sacred volume would carry forward their work to its 
completion without being conscious of writing under 
the influence of any supernatural impulse whatever. 
Such is the usual mode of the Spirit’s operation, at 
least in the work of conversion. It is silent and un- 
seen save in its effects, which are obvious and pal- 
The sinner has been “made willing” 
in the day of the Redeemer’s power, and in his whole 
deportment throughout the future part of his life, 
however different his actings may be from those of 
his unregenerate state, they are characterized, in 
reality, by as much freedom in thought and action 
as before. Similar then, we are entitled analogically 
to reason, would be the operations of the Spirit in 
inspiration, In exerting his power over the mind, 
he acts, not by destroying the ordinary laws of 
thought and emotion, but by employing these very 
laws to accomplish his all-gracious purpose. 

Various theories of inspiration have been proposed 
with the view of reconciling the two different and 
apparently conflicting elements of the Divine and the 
human. Both are obviously in operation, but how 
much is to be attributed to the one, and how much 
to the other, it is difficult precisely to state. Some, 
as Eusebius and Chrysostom, merge the human ele- 
ment wholly in the Divine, man being entirely pas 
sive, and the Holy Spirit being the sole agent in the 
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matter. But the more common view of the subject 
is, that the Divine is found in the contents of the 
communication and the human in the channel through 
which the comraunication has flowed. Now the very 
use and design of inspiration, or the infallible guid- 
ance of the Spirit of God, is to preserve the Divine 
contents from being injured by the human, and, 
therefore, imperfect channel through which they 
are made to pass. The modern German school, 
however, represented by Neander, Olshausen, and 
Tholuck, lose sight of the great end and advantage 
of inspiration, and make a distinction between the 
actual revelation from heaven, and the outward and 
written record in which that revelation is contained. 
They admit the infallibility of the former, but they 
just as plainly and distinctly declare the fallibility 
of the latter. Opinions of a similar kind were stated 
by Soame Jenyns, in his ‘ View of the‘fnternal Evi- 
dence of the Christian Religion.’ “I readily ac- 
knowledge,” says this professed champion of Chris- 
tianity against the infidel, “that the Scriptures are 
not revelations from God, but the history of them: 
the revelation is derived from God; but the history 
of it is the production of men, and therefore. the 
truth of it is not in the least affected by their falli- 
bility, but depends on the internal evidence of its 
own supernatural excellence.” Such sentiments go 
far to discredit, and even to destroy the alleged in- 
spiration of the Sacred Writings. It is impossible 
for us to draw a practical line of distinction between 
that which is actual Divine revelation, and that 
which is the mere human ‘record of this revelation. 
“There is an internal repugnancy,”’ Mr. Gillespie 
well remarks, “in the parts of this idea, That the 
Most Wise Being should bestow a universal revela- 
tion of himself upon man, and yet not provide suit- 
ably for the communication of the revelation. That 
such Being should reveal, for all time, a set of 
doctrines about man’s condition and destination, 
as in relation to his Creator; and yet not make 
provision, at the same time, for an unobjectionable 
and perpetually valid vehicle for the revelation of 
the doctrines: this seems plainly to amount to a 
position the constituents of which are so repugnant 
to each other that they must mutually destroy each 
other. The internal inconsistency is so great that 
nothing less than the destruction of the whole by 
itself can be the result. Self-destruction were the 
only end to which a whole composed of such parts 
could logically attain.” 

Three different classes of men in modern times 
deny the doctrine of the inspiration of the Sacred 
Seriptures. Some, as Priestley, Belsham, and other 
Socinians of our own country, as well as Schleier- 

_macher, De Wette, and other German divines, reject 
all miraculous inspiration. “I think,” says Dr. 
Priestley, “that the Scriptures were written without 
any particular inspiration, by men who wrote accord- 
ing to the best of their knowledge, and who from 
their circumstances could not be mistaken with re- 
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spect to the greater facts of whicn they were proper 
witnesses, but, like other men subject to prejudice, 
might be liable to adopt a hasty and ill-grounded 
opinion concerning things which did not fall within 
the compass of their own knowledge, and which had 
no connection with any thing that was so.” 
Another class of writers, such as Michaelis, deny 
the universality of the inspiration, confining it to a 
part only of the sacred books, which they allow to 
be from God, while the others they believe to be 
from man. <A third class of divines again, among 
whom are to be ranked Dr. Pye Smith and Dr. Dick, 
believe the whole Bible to be inspired, but not all 
parts of it equally inspired, some passages being writ- 
ten under one degree of inspiration, and others under 
another. According to this theory, the Scriptures 
may be considered as classed into the inspired, the 
half inspired, and the uninspired. ‘One part of the 
Bible,” says Gaussen in his admirable ‘ Theopneustia,’ 
“is from man, people venture to say, and the other 
part is from God. And yet, mark what its own lan- 
guage on the subject is. It protests that ‘ALL 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God.’ It poinis 
to no exception. What right, then, can we have to 
make any, when itself admits none? Just because 
people tell us, if there be in the Scriptures a certain 
number of passages which could not have been writ- 
ten except under plenary inspiration, there are others 
for which it would have been enough for the author 
to have received some eminent gifts, and others still 
which might have been composed even by a very 
ordinary person! Be it so; but how does this bear 
upon the question? When you have been told who 
the author of a book is, you know that all that is in 
that book is from him—the easy and the difficult, 
the important and the unimportant. If, then, the 
whole Bible ‘is given by inspiration of God,’ of what 
consequence is it to the question that there are pas- 
sages, In your eyes, more important or more difficult 
than others? The least among the companions of 
Jesus might no doubt have given us that 5th verse 
of the 11th chapter of St. John, ‘Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus;’ as the most 
petty schoolmaster also might have composed that 
first line of Athalie, ‘Into his temple, lo! I come, 
Jehovah to adore.’ But were we told that the great 
Racine employed some village schoolmaster to write 
out his drama, at his dictation, should we not con- 
tinue, nevertheless, still to attribute to him all its 
parts—its first line, the notation of the scenes, the 
names of the dramatis persone, the indications of 
their exits and their entrances, as well as the most 
sublime strophes of his choruses? If, then, God 
himself declares to us his having dictated the whole 
Scriptures, who shall dare to say that that 5th verse 
of the 11th chapter of St. John is less from God than 
the sublime words with which the Gospel begins, 
and which describe to us the eternal Word? Inspi- 
ration, no doubt, may be perceptible in certain pas- 
sages more clearly than in others; but it is not, on 
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that account, less real in the one case than in the 
other.” 

The most recent school of Absolute Religionists, 
or those who adhere to what they term the Religion 
of Humanity (see HUMANITY, RELIGION or), allege, 
that the pure instinets of our spiritual nature enable 
us to determine what portions of the Holy Scriptures 
are divine, and really entitled to be called the Word 
of God. The subjective revelation is declared to be 
the test of the objective, and man is made the judge 
of the inspired Word of God. In this view the true 
inspiration is that of human instinct, and the true 
revelation is the Word of God written in the nature 
of man, and the true design of the Spirit’s mission is 
to waken up a slumbering consciousness of Chris- 
tianity already planted in the soul. Such doctrines 
lead to the rejection of every kind of outward reve- 
lation. Man is constituted his own Deity, and the 
instincts of his heart his only Bible. 

INSUFFLATION, a part of the ceremony. of 
Exorcism (which see), both in the Greek and Rom- 
ish churches. 

INTENTION (Doctrine oF), a peculiar doctrine 
of the Church of Rome, which is thus stated by the 
council of Trent: ‘ Whosoever~shall affirm - that 
when ministers perform and confer a sacrament, it 
is not necessary that they should have at least the 
intention to do what the church does: let him be 
accursed.” Intention on the part of a minister in 
administering a sacrament, is defined by Dens to be 
“the act of his will, whereby he wills the external 
act of the sacrament under the profession of doing 
what the church does.” The intention is distin- 
guished into four kinds: actual, virtual, habitual, and 
interpretative. The two first are not considered ‘as 
sufficient to the perfecting of a sacrament; but the 
two last are sufficient to render a sacrament complete 
and valid. The intention of doing what the church 
does is alleged by Dens to be fourfold: “(1.) The 
intention of doing merely an act of external cere- 
mony, as it were formally undertaken, without any 
personal will of solemnizing a sacrament, or of doing 
what the church does. This intention is usually 
called merely external. (2.) The intention can be not 
only of externally performing the outward rite, but 
inwardly, and in the mind, of doing generally what 
the church doeth, whatever, in the meantime, the 
minister may think concerning the church itself. 
This intention is called internal. (3.) The intention 
of administering a sacrament of the true name as the 
Roman church does. (4.) The intention of confer- 
ring sacramental effects.” As, according to the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome, the effect does not re- 
fer to the essence of a sacrament, the fourth of the 
different species of intention just enumerated is not 
absolutely necessary. It is enough if the minister 
intends to do what the church does, even though he 
may will not to confer the effect. Accordingly, a Pro- 
testant baptism is held by the Romish church to be 
valid, although the Protestant churches do not believe 


that grace is conferred by the sacraments. The mere 
eaternal intention, however, is not sufficient ; it must 
be accompanied also by the internal. But according 
to Dens, “a general, implied, and confused inten- 
tion is enough, when it sufficiently determines to do 
those things externally, which belong to the sacra- 
mental action.” It is in reference to this doctrine of 
intention as taught by the Church of Rome, that the 
Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism declares, 
that the sacraments derive their efficacy “not from 
any virtue in them, or i him that doth administer 
them.” The doctrine of intention makes the partaker 
of a sacrament dependent for the benefits of it on 
the administrator; and must render him utterly un- 
certain whether in any case it has or has not been 
effectual. 

INTERCESSORS, an appellation anciently given 
to some bishops in the African councils. In the 
African churches, on a bishopric becoming vacant, it 
was usual for the primate to appoint one of the pro- 
vincial bishops to be a sort of procurator of the dio- 
cese, partly to exercise a temporary supervision over 
the vacant see, and partly to promote the speedy 
election of anew bishop. Hence he had the name 
of Intercessor or Interventor. Such an office, from its 
very nature and the circumstances attending it, was 
very liable to abuse. In the fifth council of Car- 
thage, accordingly, the African fathers passed a de- 
cree. that no intercessor should continue in office 
longer than a year, and the more effectually to pre- 
vent corruption, an intercessor was prohibited from 
succeeding to the bishopric which he had temporarily 
filled, even although he should happen to be the 
choice of the people. 

INTERCIDONA. See DevERRA, 

INTERCISI DIKES, days among the ancient Ro- 
mans, which were devoted, partly to the worship of 
the gods, and partly to ordinary business. 

INTERDICT, a public censure sometimes pro- 


nounced by the Church of Rome, whereby Divine 


service is prohibited to be performed in some parti- 
cular city, district or kingdom. During an interdict 
the churches are closed, and no rite of religion is 
allowed to be performed except baptism and ex- 
treme unction. This strong ecclesiastical measure 
was occasionally resorted to by bishops in ancient 
times, in order to compel the delivering up of a 
criminal, but it was always disapproved. Thus 
Augustin blamed a bishop, called Auxilius, on ac- 
count of a proceeding of this kind. The interdict 
which Hinemar, bishop of Laon, inflicted on his dio- 
cese in 869 was much disapproyed, aud removed by 
Hinemar of Rheims. It was first in the eleventh 
century that the more regular employment of this 
species of ecclesiastical censure commenced, Thus 
in A.D. 1031, in the province of Limoisin, a synod 
interdicted certain predatory barons, who refused to 
take part in what was called the truce of God. “A 
public excommunication,” to quote the description of 
Neander, “‘ was pronounced on the entire province. 
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No person, except a clergyman, a beggar, or a child 
not above twelve years old, should receive burial 
according to the rites of the church, nor be conveyed 
for burial to another diocese. In all the churches 
divine service should be performed only in private ; 
baptism should be imparted only when asked; the 
communion should be given only to the dying. No 
person should be able to hold a wedding while the 
interdict lasted. Mass should be celebrated only 
with closed doors. A universal mourning should 
prevail; the dress and mode of living should wear 
the appearance of a general penance, of a continuous 
season of fasting.” 

Interdicts have been frequently.inflicted in France, 
Italy, Germany, and England. In 1170, Pope Alex- 
ander III. put all England under an interdict, for- 
bidding the clergy to perform any part of Divine 
service, except baptizing infants, taking confessions, 
and giving absolution to dying penitents. In the 
following century, in the reign of King John, Eng- 
land was again laid under an interdict. ‘The conse- 
quences of this Papal censure are thus described by 
Hume the historian: “The execution,” says he, 
“was calculated to strike the senses in the highest 
degree, and to operate with irresistible force on the 
superstitious minds of the people. The nation was, 
of a sudden, deprived of all exterior exercise of its 
religion; the altars were despoiled of their orna- 
ments; the crosses, the relies, the images, the sta- 
tues of the saints, were laid on the ground; and as if 
the air itself were profaned, and might pollute them 
by its contact, the priests carefully covered them up, 
even from their own approach and veneration. The 
use of bells entirely ceased in all the churches; the 
bells themselves were removed from the steeples, and 
Jaid on the ground with the other sacred utensils. 
Mass was celebrated with closed doors, and none but 
the priests were admitted to that holy institution. 
The laity partook of no religious rite, except the 
communion to the dying; the dead were not inter- 
red in consecrated ground; they were thrown into 
ditches, or buried in common fields, and their obse- 
quies were not attended with prayers, or any hal- 
lowed ceremony. Marriage was celebrated in the 
churchyard, and that every action in life might bear 
the marks of this dreadful situation, the people were 
prohibited the use of meat, as in Lent, or times of 
the highest penance; were debarred from all. plea- 
sures and entertainments, and were forbidden even 
to salute each other, or so much as to shave their 
beards, and give any decent attention to their appa- 
rel. Every circumstance carried symptoms of the 
deepest distress, and of the most immediate appre- 
hension of divine vengeance and indignation.” 

INTERIM. See ADIAPHORISTS. 

INTERMEDIATE STATES, subterranean re- 
gions believed by the scholastic theologians of the 
middle ages to occupy a middle place between hea- 
ven and hell. These intermediate localities are sub- 


divided into 1. Purgatory (which see), which is 
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nearest to hell. 2. The Luweus Inranrum (which 
see), where all those children remain who die unbap- 
tized. 3. The Lrweus Patrum (which see), the 
abode of the Old Testament saints where Christ 
went to preach to the spirits in prison, These inter- 
mediate states have been adopted from the schoolmen 
by the Church of Rome, but they are unanimously 
rejected by the Protestant churches, and also by the 
Greek theologians, who, however, some of them, ad- 
mit the existence of an intermediate state of the 
departed ; but the Greek church herself determines 
nothing dogmatically about the state of the dead. 
The Jews believe that after death the soul is refused 
admittance either into aplace of happiness or misery 
until the body is committed to the grave. Many of 
the Rabbis maintain, that all departed souls travel 
between heaven and earth for the space of twelve 
months; that they often hover about the graves 
where their bodies are interred; and that during this 
time they are subjected to the powers of the air which 
break their bones in the grave, and reduce them to 
dust. 

Some modern writers hold the doctrine of an inter- 
mediate state, of a nature, however, altogether differ- 
ent from the purgatory of the Romish church. Thus 
Jung Stilling, in his ‘ Geisterkunde,’ says, “Ifthe de- 
parted spirit who has left this world in a state of im- 
perfect holiness, carries with him some elements which 
he is not permitted to introduce into the heavenly re- 
gions, he must remain in Hades until he has put away 
all that is impure ; but he does not sufer pain, ex- 
cepting that of which he himself is the cause. The 
true sufferings in Hades are the desires still adhering 
to the soul for the pleasures of this world.” Sweden- 
borg maintains that between heaven and hell there 
is an intermediate place called the world of spirits, 
into which every man goes immediately after death ; 
and that the intercourse which there takes place be- 
tween the departed spirits is similar to that which 
men carry on upon earth. 

INTERMENT. See Funerau Rives. 

INTERNUNTIUS, a messenger or representative 
of the Pope sent to small foreign courts. A papal 
ambassador sent to kings or emperors is called Nun- 
tius or Nuncio. 

INTERPRETERS. See HERMENEUTA. 

INTERSTITIA, a term used in ancient ecclesias- 
tical law, to denote the degrees by which an eccle- 
siastic might ascend to the higher spiritual offices. 

INTONSUS (Lat. unshorn), an epithet applied 
to Apollo and Bacchus, referring to their immortal 
youth, as the Greeks never cut their hair till they 
had reached the years of manhood. 

INTROIBO (Lat. I will go in), part of the fifth 
verse of the forty-second Psalm in the Vulgate ver- 
sion, and the forty-third of the authorized version. It 
is with this word that the Romish priest at the foot or 
the altar, after having made the sign of the cross, be- 
gins the mass, on which the servitor responds, by 
repeating the rest of the verse. The whole Psalm 
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is then repeated alternately by the priest and the 
servitor. In masses for the dead, and during pas- 
sion-week, this Psalm is not used. 

INTROIT. In the ancient church, and in the 
Church of England, in the time of Edward VI., it 
was customary to sing or chant a psalm immediately 
before the collect, epistle, and gospel. As this took 
place while the priest was entering within the rails 
of the altar, it received the name of Introit or en- 
trance. This name is also applied by Aquinas to 
the first part or preparation of the Mass, beginning 
at the Introtbo, and ending with the Epistle exclu- 
sively. 

INTUITIONISTS, a name given to that modern 
class of thinkers, both in Germany and in England, 
who are accustomed to put implicit faith in the pri- 
mary intuitions, or intellectual and moral instincts 
of the human soul, and to substitute the inward re- 
velation of the heart for the outward revelation of 
the Written Word. This peculiar species of infidel- 
ity very early appeared in the Christian church, un- 
der the guise of a high spiritualism, Though exist- 
ing for some time previously, it was first developed 
plainly in the apocryphal book called the Clemen- 
tines, or the eighteen Homilies, where all Divine 
revelation is said to have commenced with the pri- 
mal spirit of Humanity, which was the Spirit of God 
in Adam; and every future revelation has been sim- 
ply a repetition, or rather a restoration of the primi- 
tive truth. The early Gnostics also boasted of the 
name of spiritualists, and regarded themselves as 
exalted by intuition far above the sphere of faith. 
It is not a little remarkable, that this very ground— 
the raising of intuition above outward revelation— 
was taken by Celsus and other early opponents of 
Christianity, who strenuously maintained that no- 
where without us could more enlarged or accurate 
views of God and truth be obtained than by searching 
the inward recesses of the human mind and heart. 
Some of the Neo-Platonists were somewhat inclined 
to adopt this sentiment. 

It was after the Reformation, however, that a 
class of intuitionists began to denounce boldly all de- 
pendence on an objective revelation. Servetus and 
others belonged to this school. But it was in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries that an intelligent 
and influential body of Intuitionists appeared in-Eng- 
land desirous to put an end to Christianity, by lead- 
ing men back to the religion of nature and the 
fundamental teachings of the inward man. Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, in the reign of Charles’ the 
First, led the way, and professed to found a univer- 
sal religion, which the whole world would recognize 
as true. He was followed by others, who made no 
secret of their design to destroy the credibility of 
the Bible, and to set up a religion of intuitions. 
Thus Tindal, in his ‘ Christianity as Old as the Crea- 
tion,’ attempts to show, that there neither is, nor 
can be, any external revelation at all distinct from 
the internal revelation of the law of nature in the 
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hearts of all mankind. 'To those who were in favour 
of an outward revelation, he gave the contemptuous 
name of Demonists. Various writers in England. 
France, and Germany followed in the same track 
until the Intuitionists became an influential body. 
But the champions of Christianity triumphed, and 
infidelity, even though defended by men of high in- 
telligence, such as Hume, Bolingbroke, and Gibbon, 
was completely silenced. 

A reverence for intuitions, however, and the in- 
stincts of the human spirit, as forming the only true 
revelation, has once more made its appearance both 
in this country and in America. The most able re- 
presentative of this modern school of Intuitionists, 
is Ralph Waldo Emerson, a man of undoubted ta- 
lent, but with a genius of a dreamy, vague, unprac- 
tical cast. He professes to be the champion of the 
soul of man against Christians and the Bible. “The 
relations of the soul,” says he, “to the Divine Spirit 
are so pure that it is profane to seek to interpose 
helps. It must be that when God speaketh, he 
should communicate not one thing, but all things; 
should fill the world with his voice; should scatter 
forth light, nature, time, souls from the centre of the 
new-create the 
whole. Whenever a mind is simple, and receives a 
divine wisdom, then old things pass away—means, 
teachers, texts, temples fall; it lives now and ab- 
sorbs past and future into the present hour. All 
things are made sacred by relation to it,—one thing 
as much as another. All things are dissolved to 
their centre by this cause, and in the universal 
miracle petty and particular miracles disappear. 
This is and must be. If, therefore, a man claims to 
know and speak of God, and carries you backward 
to the phraseology of some old mouldered nation in 
another country, in another world, believe him not. 
Ts the acorn better than the oak which is its fulness 
and completion? Is the parent better than the 


child into whom he has cast his being? Whence 


then this worship of the past? The centuries are 
conspirators against the sanity and majesty of the 
soul. Time and space are but physiological colours 
which the eye maketh, but the soul is light ; where 
it is, is day; where it was, is night; and history is 
an impertinence and an injury, if it be anything more 
than a cheerful apologue or parable of my being and 
becoming.” : 

With this apostle of intuitionalism, man is at once 
a God, a Saviour, and a Bible to himself. Nought 
else is necessary but man and his own inward 
promptings. “In the soul,” declares Emerson, ad- 
dressing a class of students in theology, “let the re- 
demption be sought. Wherever a man comes there 
comes revolution. The old is for slaves. When a 
man comes all books are legible, all things transpa- 
rent, all religions are forms. He is religious. Man 
is the wonder-worker. He is seen amid miracles, 
All men bless and curse. He saith yea and nay, 
only. The stationariness of religion; the assump- 
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tion that the age of inspiratidn is past, that the Bible 
is closed; the fear of degrading the character of 
Jesus by representing him as a man; indicate with 
sufficient clearness the falsehood of our theology. 
It is the office of a true teacher to show us that God 
is, not was; that he speaketh, not spake. ‘Ihe true 
Christianity—a faith like Christ’s in the infinitude 
of man—is lost. None believeth in the soul of man, 
but only in some man or person old and departed. 
Ah me! no man goeth alone. All men go in flocks 
to this saint or that poet, avoiding the God who 
seeth in secret. They cannot see in secret; they 
love to be blind in public. They think society 
wiser than their soul, and know not that one soul, 
and their soul, is wiser than the whole world. See 
how nations and races flit bye on the sea of time, 
and leave no ripple to tell where they floated or sunk, 
and one good soul shall make the name of Moses, or 
of Zeno, or of Zoroaster, reverend for ever. None 
assayeth the stern ambition to be the Self of the 
nation, and of Nature, but each would be an easy 
secondary to some Christian scheme, or sectarian 
connection, or some eminent man. Once leave your 
own knowledge of God, your own sentiment, and 
take secondary knowledge, as St. Paul’s, or George 
Fox’s, or Swedenborg’s, and you get wide from God 
with every year this secondary form lasts, and if, as 
now, for centuries—the chasm yawns to that breadth 
that men can scarcely be convinced there is in them 
anything divine.” 

The ttutionists, led on by Emerson, are nearly 
allied to, if not identical with, the adherents of the 
Religion of Humanity, headed by Theodore Parker. 
The latter, perhaps, admit more of the objective 
than the former. Emerson holds to man, and man 
alone, but Parker combines the outward universe 
with man. “Not in nature, but in man,” cries 
Emerson, “is all the beauty and worth that he sees. 
The world is very empty, and is indebted to this 
gilding, exalting soul for allits pride. arth fills her 
lap with splendours not her own.” ‘The Absolute 
Religion,” says Parker, “is derived from the real 
revelation, God, which is contained in the universe, 
this outward universe of matter, this inward universe 
of man.” Both systems are alike opposed to a writ- 
ten revelation, as being in their view unnecessary. 
But it unfortunately happens, that all which is made 
known to us either by our inward intuitions or the 
outward universe, falls far short of what the Bible, 
and the Bible alone reveals to us. 

INVENTION OF THE CROSS (FEstIVAt or 
THE), a festival of the Romish church, celebrated 
annually on the 3d of May, in honour of the alleged 
discovery of the true cross by Helena the mother of 
the Emperor Constantine. This festival was insti- 
tuted in the fifth, or more probably in the sixth 
century. See Cross. 

INVESTITURE, the rite in the Romisii church 
of inaugurating bishops and abbots, by investing 
them with the ring and crosier, or staff, as the sym- 
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bols of office; the ring being a token of their es- 
pousal to the church, and the staff of their pastoral! 
duties as the shepherds of the flock. The custom 
seems to have been introduced in the seventh cen- 
tury, of presenting the clergy on ordination with 
the badges or insignia of their office, which varied 
of course according to the ministerial functions 
which they were bound to discharge. But the 
mode of inaugurating bishops or abbots was first 
practised probably towards the end of the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century, when the em- 
perors and kings assumed to themselves the power 
of conferring, and even of selling, sacred offices. In 
such cases they gave to the bishop or abbot whom 
they appointed, written instruments, green twigs, 
and other things. ‘Then followed the practice of 
giving a ring and a staff. The clergy who claimed 
by law the right of electing their bishops and abbots, 
were of course unwilling to surrender their privilege 
into other hands, and therefore, they resorted to an 
expedient which they found to be most effectual in 
defeating the designs of the emperors and kings. 
As soon as their bishop or abbot was dead, they 
hastily elected another and consecrated him, and 
thus the emperor or king was reduced to the necessity 
of confirming the ecclesiastic who had already been 
formally consecrated. Numerous cases of this kind 
are to be found in the records of the tenth century. 
To prevent the clergy from thus trenching on what 
the sovereigns regarded as their right of investiture, 
they required the insignia of the episcopal office, 
namely, the ring and the staff, to be transmitted to 
them immediately after the death of a bishop. By 
this means consecration was rendered impossible, as, 
according to ecclesiastical Jaw, official power is con- 
veyed by delivering the staff and ring; and every 
election till it had been ratified by consecration, 
could be set aside without violation of ecclesiastical 
law; nor could a bishop, though elected, perform 
any episcopal function till he was consecrated. 

The whole power of a sovereign over his bishops 
and clergy depended on his possessing the right of 
investiture, which indeed was the universally recog- 
nized sign of feudal sovereignty on the one side, and 
of allegiance on the other. In the eleventh century, 
accordingly, when Gregory VII., generally known by 
the name of Hildebrand, wished to increase the power 
of the clergy, and to diminish the power of temporal 
princes, he could think of no better expedient for 
accomplishing both purposes than the publication of 
his celebrated decree, by which all clergymen were 
forbidden under penalty of deprivation to receive in- 
vestiture of a bishopric, abbey, or any ecclesiastical 
office at the hands of a layman; while all laymen 
without exception were forbidden to grant investiture 
to a spiritual person, under pain of excommunication. 
This decree Gregory sent into all kingdoms, espe- 
cially into France, Germany, England, and Spain, 
urging as his ostensible reason for prohibiting lay ~ 
investitures his desire to put an end to the practice 
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of simony. The real object of the ambitious Pontiff 
was to render the Church entirely independent of 
the State, and to deprive the civil rulers of all influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, in the affairs of the church. 
From this decree of Gregory must be dated the 
commencement of a conflict on the subject of inves- 
titure between the Popes and Emperors, which 
lasted for half-a-century. The right which the Pope 
thus invaded had belonged to temporal princes for a 
Jong period, and had often been distinctly recognized 
by “Popes themselves. It was not to be erperred 
that they would surrender so important a privilege 
without a struggle. At first they treated the decree 
with the utmost contempt, taking no notice of it, and 
proceeding with investitures as before. The wily 
pontiff foresaw the opposition which his measures 
would encounter both from temporal princes and 
many of the clergy. But Gregory was not a man to. 
be easily frightened. Henry IV., the emperor of 
Germany, having persisted in degance of the papal 
decree in appointing bishops and abbots, the Pope 
summoned him to appear at Rome and answer to the 
charges made against him. Instead of obeying the 
papal summons, however, the Emperor called a con- 
‘vention of German bishops to meet at Worms, and 
there proceeded to depose Gregory from his office as 
Pope. No sooner did intelligence of this bold act 
reach Rome, than a bull was wanted from the Vati- 
can, excommunicating Henry, deposing him from the 
throne, and absolving his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance. It was unfortunate for Henry that a 
considerable portion of his people, including the 
Swabians and Saxons, in obedience to the papal de- 
eree threw off their allegiance to Henry, who, alarmed 
at the storm of disaffection which had thus been 
raised in his kingdom, repaired to Rome to implore 
the forgiveness of the pontiff. Gregory was then 
residing at the castle of Canossa, and on the arrival 
of the emperor, instead of affording him an imme- 
diate audience, he kept him standing for three days 
‘together, in the depth of winter, barefooted, and 
bareheaded, and meanly clad, within the walls of the 
castle, professing himself a penitent. The humilia- 
tion of the emperor was flattering to the pride of the 
Pope, and, therefore, with the utmost haughtiness he 
refused to deliver Henry from the ban of the church, 
reproaching him with the utmost severity for resist- 
ing the will of the earthly head of the church. At 
length, on the fourth day, he admitted the king into 
his presence, and gave him absolution on condition 
that, in the meantime, he should renounce the gov- 
ernment, and if he should ever obtain it again, that 
he should support the Pope in everything requisite 
for the maintenance of the ecclesiastical laws. Henry 
broke his pledge, resumed the regal power, and, dur- 
ing the rest of Gregory’s life, an incessant war was 
maintained between the emperor and the Pope. 
After the death of Gregory, who is venerated as a 
“gaint by the Church of Rome, though he was never 
formally canonized, the papal chair was occupied by 


Victor ILI., who, after a brief pontificate, was succeed 
ed by Urban II. ‘This pontiff, animated by the spirit 
of Gregory, not only renewed that Pope’s decree con- 
cerning lay investitures, but he proceeded to take 
active steps to inflict punishment on those sovereigns 
who dared to violate it. Henry I., who then sat 
upon the throne of England, was one of the first to 
incur the papal resentment, having banished An- 
selm, Archbishop of Canterbury, from the kingdom, 
because he insisted upon fetching his pall from 
Rome, and receiving it at the ands of the Pope. 
Urban was indignant, and was only prevented from 
publicly excommunicating the English sovereign by 
the earnest entreaties of Anselm himself. Nay, not 
contented with renewing the decree of Gregory, pro- 
hibiting lay investitures, he advanced a step further, 
and at the council of Clermont, he caused it to be laid 
down broadly and universally as a new law, that no ec- 
clesiastic should take the oath of fealty to a layman. 
This act completed what Gregory, doubtless, had in 
view from the very commencement of the contro- 
versy on investitures—the dissolution of all feudal 
connection between the church and the state. 

Urban IJ. died in 1099, and was sueceeded by 
Rainerius, a cardinal of the Gregorian party, who 
took the title of Paschal II. The emperor of Ger- 
many was still granting investitures as formerly in 
utter defiance of the papal decrees, and was living in 
total’disregard of the sentence of excommunication 
which had been passed against him. ‘To put an end 
to this rebellion against the authority of the church, 
the new Pope endeavoured to instigate Henry’s sub- 
jects to renounce allegiance to their sovereign, and 
so well did he succeed in his object, that Henry’s 
second son raised the standard of rebellion against 
his father in 1105. From the manifesto which the 
young prince issued in vindication of his conduct, the 
only charge brought against the emperor was, that 
he had caused a schism in the church, and had re- 
fused obedience to the Pope. The rebellion was 
successful, the emperor having resigned, and his son 
having been elected and crowned king. 

Henry V. commenced his reign, by vowing sub- 
mission to the Holy See; and the Pope, to display 
a clement and conciliatory spirit, while he confirmed 
the election of the new king, coupled his renewed 
sanction of the decree against lay investitures, with 
the declaration of an universal amnesty for all past 
offences. No sooner, however, had Henry ascended 
his father’s throne than he threw off the mask which 
for his own selfish purposes, he had assumed, and 
despatched an embassy to the Pope, declaring that 
he intended to proceed in future with the investiture 
of bishops, notwithstanding his former promises. A 
war now commenced between Henry and the Pope. 
The emperor marched into Italy in 1110 at the head 
of an army of 30,000 men, demanding the consent of 
the Pope to crown him emperor, and formally to re- 
cognize his right of granting investitures. Paschal 
did not find himself in a situation to resist Henry 
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and his forces; he therefore proposed to adjust mat- 
ters by a compromise, agreeing to allow the emperor 
to resume all those possessions and regalia with 
which he had formerly invested the bishops and ab- 
bots of his dominions. 'The proposal was accepted 
by the king, and the compact was solemnly con- 
firmed by oath, Henry agreeing to renounce the 
right of investiture on the day of his coronation, and 
the Pope agreeing to command all bishops and ab- 
bots to restore whatever property had been granted 
to them since the days of Charlemagne. Henry 
now repaired to Rome, accompanied by a train of 
German and Lombard bishops, who, instead of giv- 
ing their assent to the compact, attacked the Pope, 
charging him with having helped himself in his 
necessity at their expense. The Pope, beset both by 
the clergy and the imperial princes, was obliged to 
consent to the coronation; but having hesitated 
about recognizing the emperor's right of investiture, 
his holiness was seized as a prisoner, and carried 
away ; whereupon he entirely yielded, and a new 
compact was entered into granting to the emperor 
in future full right of investiture. Paschal was ac- 
cordingly set at liberty, and Henry returned in tri- 
umph to Germany, having gained the point which 
had been so long contested between the emperors 
and the Popes. 

After the departure of the emperor from Rome, the 
Pope, in a Lateran council A.D. 1112, revoked all 
the concessions which had been extorted from him, 
and annulled the compact which had been made be- 
tween Henry and himself. Yet even this step did 
not satisfy the adherents of the Gregorian party, and 
to allay their clamours, the Pope found himself, after 
a time, compelled to pronounce sentence of excom- 
munication against the emperor. The same sen- 
tence was afterwards passed by Calixtus IT., who 
gave a fresh sanction to the decrees against investi- 
ture. The estates of Germany now became urgent 
for a reconciliation between the emperor and the 
Pope, and chiefly through their exertions the 
celebrated concordat of Worms was agreed to on 
the 23d of September 1122, and ratified in the 
following year by a general council in the Lateran 
palace at Rome, This was the first cecumenical 
or general council held in the West; it is reckoned 
by the Church of Rome the ninth general council. 
The nature of the treaty made at Worms between 
the emperor and the Pope, is thus briefly described by 
Mr. Riddle, in his ‘ History of the Papacy: “ By 
this concordat, the emperor bound himself to main- 
tain perpetual peace with the popes, and to restore 
to the Church of Rome and all. the churches in his 
dominions whatever property had been taken from 
them,—promising also that there should be in future 
no interference with the free elections of bishops and 
abbots,—and undertaking not to grant investiture 
with the crosier and ring. In return for this, the 
Pope conceded the following particulars: 1. That 
all elections of bishops and abbots in the German 
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empire should take place only in the presence of the 
emperor, or his deputies or commissioners, but with- 
out simony; in case of a disputed election, the em- 
peror to decide in favour of the candidate who should 
be declared duly elected by the metropolitans and 
bishops of the province. 2. The elect to be invested 
with his temporalities at the imperial court by the 
sceptre only, without the crosier and ring, and to 


pledge himself to fulfil all his obligations to the em-- 


peror and the state. 38. With reference to bishops 
within the empire, but beyond the limits of Ger- 
many, the same regulations should take place, but 
with this limitation, that such investitures should be 
performed within six months from the date of conse- 
cration.” Thus terminated the fifty years’ struggle 
between the popes and the emperors of Germany on 
the right of investiture. 

The contest, however, had not been confined to 
Germany ; it was carried on also in other countries, 
particularly in England and France. The first who 
raised the standard of independence as a churchman 
against the sovereign in England was Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was sent into exile, but 
after a time, at the earnest solicitation of the king’s 
sister, was permitted to return to England, and to 
resume possession of his see. The controversy be- 
tween Henry and the Pope was not of long con- 
tinuance, as the king consented to forego his right of 
investiture with crosier and ring, but insisted upon 
his right to demand the oath of allegiance to be taken 
This practice, accordingly, was 
from that period established as the law of England, 
the king being recognized as having a right of 
sovereignty over all persons ecclesiastical as well as 
civil. 

In the same manner, but after a shorter struggle, 
the controversy was settled in France. The first 
who refused the oath of feaity to the French king 
was Rodolph, archbishop of Rheims, who, having 
been elected to his office in 1106, proceeded to con- 
test the matter with the king, Philip I. The Pope, 
Paschal I1., happening to be in France while the 
controversy was raging, himself consecrated Rodolph 
at a council which he held at Troyes. In the fol- 
lowing year Philip died, and was succeeded by Louis 
VI., who agreed to recognize the election of Ro- 
dolph, provided he would take the oath of allegiance, 
a condition which was readily assented to, and the 
dispute terminated. In a council at Rheims in 1119, 
the Pope, Calixtus II., insisted upon a renewal of the 
decrees against lay investitures, but Louis with equal 
firmness insisted upon a reservation of all the rights 
which the king of France had hitherto exercised in 
the case of bishops and their sees. Investitures with 
crosier and ring had for some time fallen into disuse 
in France, and the king made no opposition to its 
final prohibition. Louis VI., and the succeeding 
kings of France, distinctly recognized the freedom of 
episcopal elections, renouncing the right of nominat- 
ing to bishoprics which had been formerly exercised 
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by the French sovereign. But to the end of the 
twelfth century, the custom remained unchanged of 
asking the royal permission before proceeding to the 
election of a bishop for any vacant see. 

INVIDIA, the personification of Envy, a goddess 
among the ancient Romans. . She was considered to 
be the daughter of Pallas and Styx. 

INVISIBILITY, an attribute ascribed to God in 
the Sacred Scriptures. Thus he is styled by the 
apostle Paul, “the King eternal, immortal, invisible ;” 
“ whom no man hath seen, nor can see.” “ No man,” 
said Jesus, “hath seen the Father at any time.” 
He is therefore the invisible God. Were he the ob- 
ject of sight, he must be limited, confined to a cer- 
tain, determinate portion of space; in short, he would 
cease to be the Infinite God. 

INVISIBLES, a name given to those at the period 
of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, who, 
like Osiander, Schwenkfeld, and others, denied the 
perpetual visibility of the See 

INVITATORY PSALM, a psalm, usually the 
thirty-fourth, which was sung in the ancient Chris- 
tian church before aomnitieiae the dispensation of 
the Lord’s Supper. It was an invitation to partici- 
pate of the communion, and was a distinct psalm 
from those which were sung afterwards while the 
people were communicating. 


INVOCATION OF THE SAINTS. See Sarnt- 
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IO, a priestess of Hera at Argos, whose worship 
is said to have been founded by her father Inachus. 
Zeus is reported to have fixed his affections upon Jo, 
and on account of Hera’s jealousy, to have changed 
her into a white cow. Hera sought the cow from 
Zeus, and having obtained her, amntied her to the 
care of Argus, who, however, was slain by Hermes, 
and Io dekyered. Hera then despatched a gad-tly to 
torment Jo, who, after being driven through the 
whole earth, found a resting-place in Egypt. She is 
said to have founded the worship of the Egyptian 
goddess Isis, and by some believed to be identical 
with her, while her son Epaphus, by Jupiter, was, 
according to Herodotus, an Egyptian deity, to whom 
bulls were sacred. The ancients believed Jo to be 
the moon, which indeed among the Argives received 
the name of Jo. 

IONIC SCHOOL, the earliest of the schools of 
philosophy in ancient Greece. It was founded by 
Thales of Miletum, who lived about B.c. 600. His 
researches were more of a physical than a metaphy- 
sical character, and were chiefly directed to the pri- 
mitive formation of the universe. From observation 
Thales was led to believe in the existence of two 
fundamental principles—a pre-existing, uncreated 
matter, and an intelligent principle or soul. The 
primary matter he supposed to be in a state of fluid- 
ity, and hence he is usually represented as teaching 
that water is the original or elementary principle of 
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things. rom the operation of the intelligent prin- 
ciple upon matter, or the primary fluid, resulted the 
formation of the universe. Both Ritter and Cousin 
charge Thales, who is well entitled to be called the 
Father of Greek philosophy, with atheism, but in- 
stead of considering this weighty charge as borne 
out by his opinions, we would be inclined rather to 
view the intelligent principle or nous, which he con- 
sidered as necessary to the creation. of the universe, 
to be, if not a full recognition of God, at all events, 
“a feeling after him, if haply he might find him.” 

The successors of Thales in the Ionic school were 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Anaxagoras. Ana- 
ximander seems to have deviated entirely from the 
opinions of Thales, laying aside as unnecessary the 
notion of an intelligent principle, and seeking only 
to find a material explanation of the creation of all 
things. With this view, instead of water or fluid 
matter, he substituted what he called the infinite, 
which by its eternal motion produced individual 
things. Creation was with him the decomposition 
of the Infinite; the emanation of separate pheno- 
mena from the all-comprehending Infinite. Anaxi- 
menes made air, not water, the original of all things, 
and in this notion he was followed by Diogenes of 
Apollonia, who, however, gave it life and intelli- 
gence. Anaxagoras, again, the philosopher of Cla- 
zomene, restored the views of Thales, maintaining 
matter to be the subject of forms; and intelligence 
the active principle of forms. .The union of these 
constituted in his opinion the first principle of the 
universe. Thus Anaxagoras more clearly developed 
and strictly demonstrated what Thales had only ob- 
securely hinted at—the idea of God. He also de- 
veloped the primitive matter which he believed to 
consist of primitive elements, called by him hom«o- 
merve or similar parts. Not that he believed the 
elements to be similar to each other, but similar to 
the qualities which, by our senses, we discover in 
The system of Anaxagoras 
was to a certain extent an anticipation of the Atomic 
theory of modern times, all phenomena being regarded 
as the result of the combination in different degrees 
and in various proportions of these original ele- 
ments. 

IODAMEIA, a priestess of Athena, who on one 
occasion, as she was entering the temple of the god- 
dess by night, was changed into a block of stone on 
seeing the head of Medusa, which was worked in 
the garment of the goddess. In commemoration of 
this event, a fire was kindled every day upon the 
altar of Iodameia, amid the exclamation, “ Ilodameia 
lives, and demands fire.” 

IONIDES, four nymphs possessed of healing 
powers, who had a temple reared in honour of them 
on the river Cytherus in Klis. 

IPHIGENEIA, a daughter of Agamemnon and 
Clytemnestra. Her father having offended Artemis 
from some cause or other, probably from failing to 
fulfil a vow which he had made, was warned that the 
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goddess would only be propitiated by the sacrifice of 
Iphigeneia. Agamemnon was most unwilling to dis- 
charge so painful a duty, but at length he was pre- 
vailed- upon to yield, but before the sacrifice was 
performed, Artemis carried off Iphigeneia to Tauris, 
conferring upon her the honour of officiating as a 
priestess at her shrine. While thus engaged, her 
brother had formed the plan of sacrilegiously stealing 
and carrying to Attica the statue of Artemis in Tau- 
ris, which was believed to have fallen from heaven. 
For this crime, Orestes was about to be sacrificed on 
the altar of the goddess, but Iphigeneia recognizing 
him as her brother, saved him from death, and fled 
with him and the statue of the goddess, to the Attic 
town of Brauron near Marathon, where she continued 
till her death to act as priestess of Artemis. She 
was held in veneration after death, the garments 
worn by women who died in childbirth being offered 
up to her. Iphigeneia, under the name of Artemis 
Orthia, was worshipped as a goddess in Attica and 
Lacedeemon. Both Pausanias and Herodotus say 
that the Taurians offered sacrifices to Iphigeneia the 
daughter of Agamemnon. 

IPHTHIMEH, one of the Nereides, and the mother 
of the Satyrs, in ancient Greek mythology. 

IRELAND (CurisTIANiry IN). Christianity is 
supposed to have been introduced into Ireland in 
the course of the fifth century by Patricius or St. 
Patrick, who appears to have been the first instru- 
ment of planting the Christian church in that coun- 
try. Considerable obscurity, and even doubt, how- 
ever, has been thrown over the labours, and even 
the very existence, of this reputed apostle of the 
Trish. From ancient legends, it appears, that even 
prior to the mission of Patrick to Ireland, Pope Cce- 
lestinus had sent Palladius to that country, having 
ordained him as a bishop to the Scots, by whom may 
have been meant the Irish. The Romish missionary 
being unacquainted with the language of the people, 
did little or no good, and his labours besides were 
brought to a close by his premature decease. Rom- 
ish writers are wont to allege that Patrick obtained 
his powers and authority as a Christian missionary 
from the Papal see, but this notion is rendered very 
improbable by the well-known fact, that for a con- 
siderable period of its early history, the Irish church, 
like the ancient British church, preserved an entire 
independence of Rome. 

Patrick, according to Ussher, was a native of the 
West of Scotland, having been born in a village be- 
tween Dumbarton and Glasgow, which has received 
from him the name of Kilpatrick. Other and more 
recent authorities make him a native of Boulogne in 
ancient Brittany in Gaul. While yet a youth, he 
was carried off by pirates to the North of Ireland, 
where he was sold as a bondman to a chieftain of the 
district, who employed him in tending his flocks. 
During the six years which he spent in this service, 
he became familiar with the Irish language, and 
deeply interested in the Irish people. Having ef- 


fected his escape from bondage, he returned to Scot- 
land, or, as some allege, to Gaul. At a later period, 
he was seized with an irrepressible desire to revisit 
Ireland, and to consecrate his life to the service of 
God among the Tish people. It would appear from 
his published confession, that in his forty-fifth year 
he was consecrated to the episcopal office in Britain, 
and commenced his mission to Ireland in A. D, 482. 
The country had for ages been the seat of Pagan 
idolatry, and the Drurps (which see) exercised, in 
virtue of their priesthood, an unlimited authority 
and influence over the people. ‘The old annalists, it 
is true, tell us of Cormac O’Conn, one of their 
princes in the fourth century, who first taught his 
subjects to despise the pagan rites. But however 
much the Druidical order may have declined in 
importance before the arrival of Patrick, his first 
attempts to diffuse Christian knowledge among the 
people met with the most powerful resistance from 
these pagan priests. Yet amid all opposition, the 
zealous devoted missionary relaxed not in his efforts. 
Possessing an intimate acquaintance with the cus- 
toms and the language of the country, he prosecuted 
his great work with unwearied diligence, among all 
classes of society. Nor were his labours without 
manifest success. Several of the Irish chieftains 
became converts to Christianity, and in gratitude to 
their spiritual instructor, they conveyed over to him 
portions of their lands which he used as sites for the 
erection of monasteries. These he designed to be 
schools in which priests might be trained for the 
evangelization of the Irish people. As a funda- 
mental means of imparting knowledge, he is said to 
have invented an alphabetical character for the Irish 
language. He preached to the people in their na- 
tive tongue, and according to Archbishop Ussher, 
the doctrines which he taught were free from the 
errors of the Church of Rome. In 472, he estab- 
lished at Armagh the see of an archbishop. 

The benefit of Patrick’s labours in Ireland long 
survived him. He left behind him at his death in 
A.D. 492, a band of well-educated, devoted men, 
who sought to follow in the footsteps of their master. 
Drawing their own knowledge of the truth from the 
Holy Scriptures, they referred the people to the 
same source of infallible teaching; and planting 
throughout the country monasteries and missionary 
schools, the fame of Ireland as the seat of pure 
Scriptural teaching soon rose so high, that it received 
the honourable appellation of “the Isle of Saints.” 
And on the testimony of Bede, we learn, that about 
the middle of the seventh century, many of the 
Anglo-Saxon nobles and clergy repaired to Ireland, 
either for instruction or for an opportunity of living 
in monasteries of a stricter discipline; and the Scots, 
as he terms the Irish, maintained them, taught them, 
and furnished them with books without fee or re- 
ward. 

The labours of the Irish clergy, however, were not 
confined to their own country, but missionaries were 
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dispatched both to Britain and the Continent, to 
‘spread the knowledge of the gospel of Christ. The 
Culdees of Iona owed their origin as a Christian 
community to the preaching of the Irish apostle 
Columba. Burgundy, Germany, the Low Coun- 
tries, and other parts of the Continent of Europe, 
were mainly indebted to Irish missionaries for their 
first acquaintance with Divine truth. The Irish 
divines in the eighth century held a high character 
for learning, and Charlemagne, emperor of Germany, 
himself a man of letters, invited to his court various 
eminent scholars from different countries, but espe- 
cially from Ireland. Fora long period, from its first 
foundation, indeed, until the middle of the twelfth 
century, the Church of Iveland continued to assert its 
independence of Rome, and to maintain its position 
as an active, living branch of the Church of Christ, 
owning no earthly head, but faithfully discharging 
its heavenly Master’s work, and obeying his will. 
Various attempts were, no doubt, made by Roman 
pontifis to subject the Irish church to papal domi- 
nation; but without success. At length, in 1155, 
Pope Adrian IV., assuming to himself authority over 
Treland, published a bull, making a grant of it to 
Henry II., king of England. The ground on which 
the Pope rested his right to make this grant, was thus 
expressed in the body of it: “For it is undeniable, 
and your majesty acknowledges it, that all islands 
on which Christ the Sun of Righteousness hath 
shined, and which: have received the Christian faith, 
belong of right to St. Peter and the most holy Ro- 
man church.” 

From this period the Irish church came to be es- 
sentially Romish in its doctrines, constitution, and dis- 
cipline. At one time it was said to have been so flour- 
ishing, that it had no fewer than three hundred bish- 
ops; but in a national synod, held in 1152, only 
three years before the submission of the church to 
the see of Rome, the number amounted to thirty- 
four, and before the Reformation, in the sixteenth 
century, a number of these had disappeared. 

The interference of the popes with the Irish church 
was limited, for half a century, almost exclusively to 
the bestowing of palls on the archbishops as the sees 
happened to become vacant. But at length, in 1172, 
Henry completed his conquest of Ireland, when the 
clergy in synod convened, directed that the divine 
service in the Church of Ireland should, for the fu- 
ture, be in all things conformable to that of. the 
Church of England. In 1177, an assembly of the 
Irish clergy was convened at Waterford, in which 
Henry’s title to the sovereign dominion of Ireland 
was formally asserted and declared, with the most 
dreadful denunciations of the severest censures of 
the church against all who should dispute his right- 
ful authority. To maintain his sovereignty over the 
Irish clergy, Henry filled up the vacant sees mostly 
with Englishmen favourable to his interests, and the 
consequence was, that a spirit of jealousy, and even 
of bitter hostility, began to be manifested between 
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the English and the Irish ecclesiastics. At length, 
when John succeeded to the throne of England, this 
animosity, which had long been smouldering, burst 
forth into a flame. The archbishopric of Armagh 
being vacant, the king asserted his privilege, and 
nominated an Englishman, Humphry de Tickhull, 
to the see. But the suffragan bishops, and soine 
clergy of the diocese, proceeded, without regard to 
the royal mandate, to elect Eugene MacGillivider, 
one of their own countrymen. John, enraged at 
this infringement of his prerogative, addressed an 
appeal to the Irish legate against the irregular 
election; while Eugene, meanwhile, repaired to 
Rone, and was confirmed by the Pope. Still more 
incensed at this open defiance of his authority, the 
king prohibited the reception of Kugene by the 
The contest was protracted for 
a considerable time, the clergy adhering to the Pope 
and Eugene; the king insisting on his privilege, and 
withholding the temporalities of the see. Through 
the influence of a bribe, however, John was prevailed 
upon to yield, and Eugene was formally invested 
with all the rights of the see, and the Pope’s autho- 
rity fully conceded. 

The Pope now occupied a firm vantage ground, in 
so far as Ireland was concerned, and although the 
king and the clergy were often at variance on the 
subject of nominations to vacant sees, the Pope did 
not -fail to take advantage of his improved position 
to settle all such disputes, by thrusting in some crea- 
ture of his own in utter disregard of the alleged 
claims of both the contending parties. The papal 
encroachments were tamely submitted to, and both 
the civil and spiritual rights of the Irish prelates 
were at the entire disposal of the Roman pontiff. 
Henry III., with the concurrence of the Pope, made 
the most oppressive demands upon the Irish clergy, 
exacting, in 1226, a fifteenth of all cathedral churches 
and religious houses, and a sixteenth of all other ec- 
Attempts were also made to 
overspread the kingdom with Italian ecclesiastics, 
who, though luxuriously fattening upon the reve- 
nues of the Irish church, refused to discharge their 
clerical functions, or even to reside in the country 
which they pillaged by their extortions. Besides, 
the Irish clergy, who possessed the most exalted 
views of the superior excellence of their own church, 
were not a little offended by some of the most worth- 
less of their English brethren seeking refuge in the 
Church of Ireland. Indignant at the intrusion of 
these aliens into a church which could look back up- 
on a long catalogue of holy and devoted men, they 
passed a strong ordinance that no Englishman should 
be admitted or received into a benefice in any one 
of the Irish churches. At the request of Henry, 
the Pope interfered, commanding this ordinance to 
be formally rescinded within the space of one month, 
and in case of a refusal threatening himself to rescind 
it, and to declare it null and void. The constant ten- 
deney of the clergy in Ireland, indeed, during the 
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thirteenth century, was to encroach on the jurisdic- 
tion of the civil power, and to extend the authority 
of the spiritual courts over matters which rightfully 
belonged to the courts of civil and criminal law. 
And even on points which were included within 
the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts, it sometimes 
happened that the canon law was at variance with 
the law of the land. This was particularly the case 
with the law of bastardy. According to the com- 
mon law, a person born before lawful wedlock was 
incapable of inheriting property, whereas, according 
to canon law, he possessed all the privileges of a 
regular heir. This was in great danger of leading 
to a collision between the civil and spiritual courts. 
But to prevent such an unhappy result, it was re- 
solved to limit the spiritual courts to the investiga- 
tion of the simple point of fact, whether the person 
was or was not born before lawful wedlock, the legal 
rights of the party being left exclusively in the 
hands of the civil courts. 

For two centuries before the Reformation. inces- 
sant contests were carried on between the Irish clergy 
and the English sovereigns, both parties struggling 
for supremacy in ecclesiastical matters. Not that 
they sought the spiritual independence of the church, 
for, indeed, they sought nothing more than to transfer 
their allegiance as churchmen from the sovereign of 
England to the Pope of Rome. They were content to 
bow implicitly in submission to the papal authority. 
The power of the church and the privileges of the 
clergy were carried to an extravagant extent. Cleri- 
cal debtors claimed to be exempted from arrest, and 
their properties from being taxed, without their own 
consent. The clergy exercised the right of pardoning 
felons within their own dioceses, or commuted their 
punishment for money. They engaged in the most 
unseemly disputes with one another, and sometimes 
even settled their quarrels by single combat. The 
church revenues were, in many cases, utterly inade- 
quate for the support of the clergy, and in propor- 
tion to their poverty they were rapacious and oppres- 
sive. Exorbitant demands were made for the per- 
formance of religious offices. Ecclesiastical censures 
were commuted for money. Indulgences were sold, 
and every opportunity was seized of extorting money 
from the people. Instead of being examples to their 
flocks of every good work, the priesthood almost 
universally was notorious for the most shameless 
profligacy. With a clergy both ignorant and disso- 
lute, true piety was, of course, well nigh a stranger 
in the land, while its place was occupied by the 
grossest superstition. Nearly six hundred monastic 
establishments, belonging to eighteen difierent orders, 
were scattered over the entire face of the country. 
Ghostly friars, black, white, and grey, swarmed in 
countless multitudes, practising upon the credulity 
of an ignorant and deluded people. Crowds of Irish 
pilgrims resorted to Italy, Spain, and other popish 
countries, many of whom perished by the way. At 
home, also, immense numbers were persuaded an- 
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nually to visit St. Patrick’s purgatory at Lough 
Derg, in the county of Donegal, in the expectation 
that penances performed at that privileged station 
would purge away even the deadliest sins. Such 
were the impositions practised by the priests at this 
celebrated place, that the Pope ordered its demoli- 
tion in the fifteenth century. In the face, however, 
of a distinct prohibition from the Roman pontiff him- 
self, the station at Lough Derg continues to this 
day to be a place of favourite resort to the deluded 
victims of Romish superstition. 

To such astate of degradation was the Irish church 
reduced before the light of the glorious Reformation 
dawned upon the once far-famed “Island of the 
Saints.” Darkness, indeed, covered the land, and 
gross darkness the people. Both the clergy and the 
laity had thrown off not the restraints of religion 
alone, but even of morality and common decency. 
No wonder, therefore, that the spirit of religious in- 
quiry, which so rapidly spread throughout all the 
other countries of Europe in the sixteenth century, 
should have found a greater difficulty than anywhere 
else in etfecting a lodgment for itself in the minds of 
the people of Ireland. 

IRIS, mentioned by Homer as the minister of the 
gods, who conveyed messages both to gods and men. 
The rainbow received the name of Iris, and the god- 
dess in all probability was a personification of that 
brilliant phenomenon in the heavens. In the later 
classics she generally appears as the attendant of 
Hera. Little is known concerning the worship of 
Iris, except that she was worshipped by the Delians |, 
with offerings of wheaten cakes, honey, and dried 
figs. 

IRISH EPISCOPAL CHURCH. The Irish 
clergy and people sunk, as we have seen in a pre- 
ceding article, to the lowest state of intellectual and 
moral degradation, were not in a condition to appre- 
ciate the benefits likely to arise from the Lutheran 
Reformation. Since the twelfth century Romanism 
had held undisputed sway over the minds of the ig- 
norant and uninquiring natives. A spirit of reli- 
gious investigation had, indeed, for some time pre- 
vious to the Reformation, forced its way into Ireland 
by means of English settlers ; and, in the tenth year 
of Henry VII., it had been found necessary to enact 
statutes with the view of preventing the growth of 
Lollardism and heresy. But such seeds of the 
Reformation, introduced into Ireland by English 
emigrants, seem to have fallen upon an ungenial soil, 
and, therefore, speedily withered away. For while, 
in the reign of Henry VIII., reformed principles 
met with a ready reception in England, a considera- 
ble period elapsed before they could find a footing in 
Ireland. “ Prelates of the more eminent dioceses,” 
says Dr. Leland in his ‘ History of Ireland,’ “ slept 
in monastic tranquillity, while all Europe resounded 
with the tumult of theological disputes. It is ridi- 
culous to find an Irish bishop renowned for the com- 
position of a hymn in barbarous Latin rhymes in 
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praise of a Saint Macartin, while his brethren in 
other countries were engaged in discussion of the 
most important points of religion ; or others depend- 
ing for salvation on being wrapt at their dying hour 
in the cowl of St. Francis, when Rome herself had 
confessed with shame the follies and enormities 
which had disgraced her communion.” 

No sooner had Henry VIII. secured the cordial 
and prompt compliance of his English subjects with 
the principles of the Reformation than he resolved 
to procure, if possible, a reception for the new doc- 
trines in Ireland also With this view he dispatched 
commissioners to confer with the clergy and nobility 
of that country, and to obtain a general acknowledg- 
ment of the king’s supremacy as the earthly head of 
the church. Instead, however, of the royal commis- 
sioners succeeding in the accomplishment of their 
object, they were treated, to Henry’s mortification 
aud disappointment, with the yreatest indifference 
and neglect. The advocates of the Pope’s supre- 
macy, in opposition to the supremacy of the king, 
were zealous and determined. They were headed 
by Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, a prelate of abi- 
lity and learning, and who, being primate of all Ire- 
land, possessed sufficient influence to defeat the pur- 
poses of Henry, and to retard the progress of the 
Reformation in Treland. The chief agent in for- 
warding the royal designs was George Brown, who 
had been a provincial of the friars of St. Augustin, 
but who was the first Protestant prelate that held a 
see in Ireland, having been appointed by Henry, 
Archbishop of Dublin. He had attracted peculiar 
notice by the zeal with which he preached doctrines 
utterly opposed to the dogmas of the Romish church, 
and being thus, for a long period, favourable to re- 
formed opinions, he was thought to be well adapted 
for leading the way in planting a reformed church 
among the bigoted Irish Romanists. His labours 
in the cause of Protestantism met with the most vio- 
lent opposition, and his life was frequently in im- 
minent danger from the» zealots of the popish party. 
He reported to the king the melancholy position of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Ireland, and strongly recom- 
mended that an Irish ‘parliament should be sum- 
moned without delay in order to enforce a general 
acknowledgment of the king’s supremacy. The 
suggestion of Archbishop Brown was adopted, and 
a parliament was convened at Dublin on the first of 
May 1536, by which all opposition was silenced, and 
the national religion was formally changed, the Re- 
formed faith being established as the recognized 
religion of the country. Various statutes were en- 
acted with the view of carrying out this great object. 
The king was declared supreme earthly head of the 
church of Ireland; the king was invested with the 
first-fruits of bishoprics, and other secular promo- 
tions in the Irish church, as well as the first-fruits of 
abbeys, priories, colleges, and hospitals ; all appeals 
to Rome in spiritual causes were forbidden; the au- 
thority of the Pope was solemnly renounced, and all 
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who should dare to acknowledge it in Ireland were 
made subject to preemunire ; all officers of every kind 
and degree were required to take the oath of supre- 
macy, and the refusal to take it was pronounced, as in 
England, to be high treasow. Thus was Protestant- 
ism declared to be the religion of Ireland by law 
established. The religious houses were suppressed, 
and their lands vested for ever in the crown. 

The partizans of Rome in Ireland were indignant 
at the spiritual authority assumed by the king; and 
numbers of the old Irish chieftains avowed their 
readiness to take up arms in defence of the ancient 
religion. Archbishop Brown found the utmost diffi- 
culty, even at the seat of government, in counteract- 
ing the secret movements of Cromer and the popish 
party, who had sent a special emissary to Rome to 
express their devotion to the holy father, and to 
implore his interposition in behalf of his spiritual 
authority in Ireland. Several incumbents of the 
diocese of Dublin chose to resign their benefices 
rather than acknowledge the king’s supremacy. 
Commissioners were despatched secretly from Rome 
to encourage Cromer and his associates in their op- 
position to the recent enactments, and to rouse the 
Irish chieftains of the North to rise in defence of the 
papal supremacy. A confederacy was soon formed 
for the suppression of heresy; an army was raised 
to do battle in defence of the Pope’s authority ; but 
the victory of Bellahoe, on the borders of Meath, 
broke the power of the Northern Irish, and sent 
them to their homes. After a while, recovering 
from the consternation into which they had been 
thrown, the Irish chieftains prepared once more to 
draw the sword against the heretics. But the prompt 
measures of the government frustrated this new 
attempt at insurrection, and the chieftains with their 
tumultuary bands were dispersed in all directions. 
These repeated defeats weakened the influence of the 
Ulster nobles, and rendered the cause of the Pope more 
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were now resigned into the hands of the king, and 
many of the warmest adherents of Rome submitted 
themselves to the royal authority. From Connaught, 
from Meath, from Munster, the most turbulent of 
the Irish lords vied with each other in professions of 
reconciliation to the king’s government, and agreed 
to their indentures being couched in the strongest 
terms of submission. Henry gladly received the 
most powerful of these chieftains at his court ; loaded 
them with presents, constituted them peers of par- 
liament and members of the Irish council, and con- 
firmed to them by patent their hereditary posses- 
sions to be held of the king by military service. 
Thus peace was restored to Ireland, in so far as 
the Irish chieftains were concerned. The clergy, 
however, were not so easily won over to the cause of 
the Reformation. During the lifetime of Hen- 
ry VIII. they felt themselves under considerable 
restraint, but the accession of Edward VI. to the 
throne, and the proclamation of the new English 
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liturgy, roused them to a bold and determined 
opposition to the innovations introduced into the re- 
ligion of their country. Archbishop Brown had 
removed the relics and images from the churches, 
and this change, though submitted to with reluc- 
tance, had given rise to no open manifestation of re- 
sistance to the royal will. But no sooner was the 
proclamation made, enjoining the acceptance of the 
new liturgy, than the slumbering spirit of discontent 
among the clergy broke forth into deeds of open 
opposition. The new liturgy was treated with the 
utmost scorn, more especially as no law had yet 
established it in Ireland. The court was insulted 
without a power of vindicating its authority; and 
the people, strong in their attachment to the old 
religion, sympathized cordially with the clergy in 
their hostility to the reformed mode of worship. In 
the midst of these distractions, the English’ govern- 
ment embraced every opportunity of advancing the 
Protestant cause in Ireland, by the appointment of 
reformed ministers to the vacant charges. These, 
however, found no small difficulty in discharging 
their sacred duties, in consequence of the prejudices, 
and even enmity of their parishioners. A striking in- 
stance of this occurred in the case of John Bale, who 
was appointed to the see of Ossory, and whose zeal 
for the cause of the Reformation was so strong, that 
the people rose against him, and five of his domes- 
tics were slain before his face, while his own life was 
only saved by the vigorous interposition of the civil 
magistrate. 

The death of Edward the Sixth and the succession 
of Mary to the throne, proved a grievous discourage- 
ment to the friends of Protestantism in Ireland. The 
Reformation, imperfectly though it had yet been car- 
ried out in the Irish church, was for a time completely 
arrested. A license was now published, as in Eng- 
land, for the celebration of mass without penalty or 
compulsion. The reformed clergy dreaded the ap- 
proach of a time of persecution, and some of them 
sought safety in flight, while others were ejected to 
give place to ecclesiastics devoted to the Romish 
‘communion. An Irish parliament was convened at 
Dublin in 1556, for the purpose of re-establishing the 
ancient faith and worship. A papal bull to that effect 
was read, the whole assembly of Lords and Commons 
listening to it on their bended knees, in token of 
reverence and contrition ; after which, they adjourned 
to the cathedral, where Ze Dewm was solemnly 
chanted in thanksgiving to God for the restoration 
of Ireland to the unity of the holy church of Rome. 

The Roman Catholic faith and worship were now 
once more established in Ireland as well as England ; 
all acts made against the holy see were repealed ; the 
jurisdiction of the Pope was revived; the property 
and emoluments vested in the crown were restored 
to the church, with the exception of such lands as 
had been granted to the laity, and which it might 
have been dangerous to wrest from them. Matters 
now returned to nearly the same state as before the 
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Reformation ; and the Protestants who had not quit- 
ted the country, were permitted to enjoy their opi- 
nions and worship in privacy without molestation or 
hindrance ; the persecuting spirit which, during this 
unhappy reign, raged in England, not having extend- 
ed across the Irish channel. 

On the accession of Elizabeth at her sister’s death, 
the new queen’s well-known adherence to the cause of 
the Reformation revived the hearts of the Protest- 
ants in all parts of her dominions. Agreeably to 
the royal instructions, an Irish parliament was con- 
vened in January 1560, with the view of establishing 
anew the reformed worship. Not a few, both of the 
Lords and Commons, assembled on that occasion, were 
keen partizans of Rome, but after a session of only 
a few weeks, and amid considerable opposition, sta- 
tutes were passed reversing the whole ecclesiastical 
system of Queen Mary, andestablishing Protestantism 
as henceforth the established religion of Ireland. 
The ecclesiastical supremacy was now restored to 
the crown; all laws against heresy were repealed ; 
the use of the Book of Common Prayer was en- 
forced, and all the queen’s subjects were obliged to 
attend the public service of the church. The Rom- 
ish party inveighed against the heretical queen and 
her impious ministers. The clergy who could not 
conscientiously conform, resigned their livings, and 
as no reformed ministers could be found to supply 
their places, the churches fell to ruin, and whole dis- 
tricts of the country were left without religious or- 
dinances. The Irish people generally had never 
lost their ancient attachment to the Romish religion, 
and finding the doctrines and practices of their fore- 
fathers, since the time of the Second Henry, now set 
at nought by the government, their clergy removed, 
and no others substituted in their room, they natur- 
ally conceived a bitter hatred against their English 
rulers, and prepared themselves for the first oppor- 
tunity which should occur of vindicating their religion 
even by force of arms against the heretics. Such 
hostile feelings met with no small encouragement, 
both from the Pope whose authority had been treated 
with contempt, and from the king of Spain who hap- 
pened at this time to be on no very friendly footing 
with Elizabeth. 

Ireland continued to be exposed to constant in- 
ternal commotions, caused by the ambition and jea- 
lousy of the petty chieftains, who complained loudly 
of the uncompromising firmness with which Elizabeth 
maintained her royal prerogative in the matter of 
pecuniary assessments. One of these discontented 
nobles, by name Fitz-Maurice, after urging in vain 
upon the king of France an invasion of Ireland, made 
the same proposal to the Pope, and so cordially did 
His Holiness enter into the project, that he forth- 
with issued a bull addressed to the prelates, princes, 
nobles, and people of Ireland, exhorting them to 
assist Fitz-Maurice in contending for the recovery of 
their liberty and the defence of the holy church. 
Philip H., king of Spain, aided in this enterprize, 
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which, however, proved entirely unsuccessful, and 
yet not before the flame of rebellion had been 
kindled throughout the greater part of Ireland, 
raised chiefly by the Earl of Desmond, whose death, 
by the hand of violence, put an end to the insurrec- 
tion in the meantime. One rebellion after another 
kept the country ina state of commotion, fomented by 
the Popes of Rome, who were anxious to recover the 
authority which they had so long claimed over the 
church and people of Ireland. With the view of 
accomplishing this object, they succeeded in orga- 
nizing a strong popish party, which the vigour of 
Elizabeth’s government kept in some restraint ; but 
on the accession of James I., they assumed a bolder 
attitude than ever. Several cities of Leinster, and 
almost all the cities of Munster, entered into a con- 
spiracy to restore the Romish worship in open con- 
tempt of the penal statutes of the realm. In fur- 
therance of this design they proceeded to eject the 
reformed ministers from their churches, they seized 
such religious houses as had been converted to civil 
uses, they erected their crosses, celebrated their 
masses in public, and their ecclesiastics might be 
seen marching in public procession clothed in the 
habits of their respective monastic orders. The sedi- 
tious spirit now pervaded the whole of the southern 
counties of Ireland, and the government found it 
necessary to take active measures for its suppres- 
sion; and so prompt, as well as energetic, were these 
measures, that the insurrection of the Southerns, 
alarming though it appeared for a time, was brought 
to a speedy termination. 

There is no doubt that the undecided and vacil- 
lating conduct of James led the Irish Romanists to 
believe that he was not unfriendly to their commu- 
nion. Presuming on the tenderness of the king 
towards their church, the Romish ecclesiastics de- 
nounced from the altar all who ventured to attend 
on the established worship. Abbeys and monaste- 
ries were repaired, and the rites of the ancient faith 
were celebrated openly in different parts of the coun- 
try. But though James might seem to be somewhat 
indulgent to the erroneous tenets of the Church of 
Rome, no monarch could hold in greater abhor- 
rence all attempts to trench upon the royal prero- 
gative, by maintaining the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Pope of Rome. With such feelings, he had 
published a proclamation in England, commanding 
all Jesuits and other priests who had received orders 
from any foreign power to depart from the kingdom ; 
and to maintain his consistency, he issued a similar 
proclamation in Ireland, ordering all the Romish 
clergy to quit the country within a limited time, 
unless they consented to conform to the laws of the 
land. ‘This latter proclamation, instead of frighten- 
ing, only enraged the popish party, who represented 
it as an act on the part of government of the most 
wanton injustice and oppression. A remonstrance 
and petition was immediately got up, demanding the 
free exercise of their religion, but this document 


having been laid before the council, on the very day 
when intelligence reached Dublin of the Gunpow- 
der Plot, the chief petitioners were seized and im- 
prisoned in the castle, while Sir Patrick Barnwell, 
their principal agent, was sent in custody into Eng- 
land, by the command of the king. The dissatisfac- 
tion and discontent which prevailed among the Ro- 
manists in every part of Ireland, kept the government 
in a state of perpetual suspicion and uneasiness, and 
gave weight to every report of insurrection and con- 
spiracy. Nor were the fears of the king and his 
ministers altogether without foundation. The North- 
ern chieftains, followed by numbers of the native 
Trish, were imprudent enough to form the plan of a 
new rebellion, which was speedily brought to an end, 
however, by the vigilance of the government. The 
consequence was, that a vast tract of land amounting 
to 500,000 acres in six northern counties was forfeited 
to the crown. This led to the plantation of Ulster, 
the benefits of which are felt at this day. A large 
population of loyal and industrious inhabitants, 
chiefly Protestants, settled in the northern counties, 
the lands were cultivated and improved, a number 
of flourishing towns were established, and the pro- 
vince of Ulster became the most prosperous and 
thriving district of Ireland. 

To enforce the royal authority, and put an end 
to the religious dissensions and animosities which 
still prevailed in various parts of the country, James 
resolved to summon an Irish parliament. The 
recusants, who formed a large and powerful party, 
were alarmed lest some additional enactments were 
contemplated against those who refused to abandon 
the Romish communion. ‘Fo prevent.any further 
penal statutes being passed, every exertion was made 
to strengthen the popish faction. The priests ha- 
rangued the people on the dangers of the present 
crisis ; excommunication was threatened against 
every man who should vote in opposition to the in- 
terests of holy mother church. But notwithstanding 
the extraordinary efforts made to increase their num- 
bers, the recusants were mortified to find, on the 
assembling of parliament, that a considerable majo- 
rity of the members were Protestants, and therefore 
friendly to the government. The recusants, how- 
ever, were sufficiently numerous to render the de- 
bates violent and disorderly, more especially as they 
claimed to form a majority of members legally elect- 
ed. At the very outset an animated and even angry 
discussion arose on the election of a speaker, and 
Sir John Davis, who had been recommended by 
the king, having been chosen to the office, the re- 
cusants refused to sit or to take any share in the 
proceedings of an assembly so illegal, so violent, and - 
arbitrary. In this state of matters it was deemed 
prudent to prorogue the parliament. The recusants 
laid their complaints against the validity of many of 
the elections before the king, who suceeeded in 
quieting their scruples, and prevailing upon them to 
take part in the deliberations of the parliament, 
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divected, as these were, chiefly to the civil affairs of 
the country. 

While the parliament was sitting, a convocation 
of the clergy was directed to be held in Dublin, for 
the purpose, chiefly, of framing a public confession 
of faith for the established church of Ireland. ‘This 
confession appears to have been drawn up in 1615 by 
Archbishop Ussher one of the most able and learned 
men of his day. The document, when completed, 
consisted of no fewer than one hundred and four ar- 
ticles, including the nine Calvinistic ARTICLES OF 
LAMBETH (which see), prepared in 1595; and hay- 
ing been submitted to the convocation, it was ap- 
proved by that body, and ratified by the lord-de- 
puty of Ireland. 

At the death of James I., and the accession of his 
son Charies I., England being involved in foreign 
wars, and embarrassed by domestic dissensions, the 
Irish recusants gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunity to fan the flame of discontent among 
their own countrymen. In this they were aided as 
usual by Rome, a buil having been issued by Urban 
VIIL., calling upon them rather to lose their lives 
than to take that wicked and pestilent oath of supre- 
macy, whereby the sceptre of the Catholic church 
was wrested from the hand of the vicar of God Al- 
mighty. Such an appeal coming from the Pope 
himself, could not fail to exert a powerful influence 
upon an ignorant and superstitious people. Charles, 
however, by the advice of the Irish council, provided 
against the apparently impending danger by making 
a large addition to his army in Ireland. Hopes were 
held out to the popish party of obtaining some fa- 
vourable concessions from the king, and reports were 
industriously spread that they were to be gratified 
with a full toleration of their religion. The Protes- 
tant clergy forthwith took the alarm, and at the 
instigation of the archbishop of Armagh, hastened to 
lay before the government a firm but respectful 
protest against all toleration of Popish worship and 
ceremonies. “The religion of the papists,” said 
they, “is superstitious and idolatrous; their faith 
and doctrine, erroneous and heretical; their church, 
in respect of both, apostatical. To give them there- 
fore a toleration, or to consent that they may freely 
exercise their religion, and profess their faith and 
doctrine, is a grievous sin, and that in two respects; 
for, first, it is to make ourselves accessary not only 
to their superstitions, idolatries, and heresies, and, 
in a word, to all the abominations of popery, but 
also, (which is a consequence of the former) to the 
perdition of the seduced people, which perish in the 
deluge of the Catholic apostacy. Secondly, to grant 
them a toleration, in respect of any money to be 
given, or contribution to be made by them, is to set 
religion to sale, and with it the souls of the people, 
whom Christ hath redeemed with his blood. And 
as it is a great sin, so it is also a matter of most 
dangerous consequence: the consideration whereof 
we commit to the wise ard judicious, beseeching the 
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God of truth to make them who are in authority, 
zealous of God’s glory, and of the advancement of 
true religion; zealous, resolute, and courageous, 
against all popery, superstition, and idolatry.” 

The pulpits of the Irish church now resounded 
with strong condemnation of the errors of Popery, 
while the Romanists themselves, encouraged by the 
expectation of full toleration, publicly professed their 
religion, and practised its rites in all parts of the 
country, to the great offence of the Protestant people 
and clergy. Nor were the hopes which they were 
led to entertain of receiving some marks of royal 
indulgence doomed to be disappointed. Various 
concessions of a very favourable kind were granted 
by government to the recusants, and among others, 
instead of the oath of supremacy, an oath was sub- 
stituted by which they professed to acknowledge 
and promised to defend Charles as the lawful and 
rightful king of the realm. Encouraged by the in- 
dulgence which had been shown by government to 
the professors of the Romish religion, their priests 
urged them to the most imprudent excesses. “Their 
religious worship,” says Leland, “was once more 
celebrated with public solemnity, and with the full 
parade of their ostentatious ritual. Churches were 
seized for their service; their ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion was avowedly and severely executed; new 
friaries and nunneries were erected; and even in the 
city of Dublin, under the immediate notice of the 
state, an academical body was formed, and governed 
by an ecclesiastic of some note, for the education of 
popish youth. The clergy, by whose influence these 
violent proceedings were directed, were by their 
numbers, and by their principles, justly alarming to 
government. They swarmed into the kingdom from 
foreign seminaries; where they had imbibed the 
most inveterate prejudices against England, and the 
most abject and pestilent opinions of the papal au- 
thority. Seculars and regulars alike had bound 
themselves by solemn oath, to defend the papacy 
against the whole world; to labour for the augmen- 
tation of its power and privileges; to execute its 
mandates, and to persecute heretics. Their whole 
body acted in dangerous concert under the direction 
of the Pope, and subject to the orders of the congre- 
gation de propaganda fide, lately erected at Rome ; 
and many of them, by their education in the semina- 
ries of Spain, were peculiarly devoted to the interests 
of that monarchy ; habituated to regard the insur- 
rections of the old Irish in the reign of Elizabeth as 
the most generous exertions of patriotism, and taught 
to detest that power which had quelled this spirit, 
and established a dominion on the ruins of the an- 
cient dignity and pre-eminence of their country- 
men.” 

Lord Faulkland was at this time lord-deputy of 
Treland, and though himself disposed to moderation in 
religious matters of controversy, he felt that it was 
impossible for him to shut his eyes to the turbulent 
conduct of the recusants, which threatened seriously 
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to disturb the peace of the country. Supported by his 
council, therefore, he issued a proclamation to the 
effect that “the late intermission of legal proceedings 
against popish pretended titular archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, deans, vicars-general, jesuits, friars, and 
others, deriving their pretended authority from the 
see of Rome, in contempt of his majesty’s royal 
power and authority, had bred such an extravagant 
insolence and presumption in them, that he was 
necessitated to charge and command them in his 
majesty’s name to forbear the exercise of their popish 
rites and ceremonies.” 

This proclamation was treated with the utmost 
contempt, and popish worship was maintained as 
openly as formerly. But. neither the inclinations 
nor instructions of the lord-deputy allowed him 
to adopt more stringent measures. Perceiving his 
weakness and timidity, the popish party began in 
a discontented spirit to utter loud complaints of 
the oppressive weight of the public burdens. The 
government now resolved to adopt a more active 
course of proceedings. Accordingly, having re- 
called Lord Faulkland, and committed the admin- 
istration of the affairs of Ireland in the meantime 
to two lords justices, Lord Ely, and the Earl of 
Cork, who without waiting for instructions from the 
king, proceeded to act with the utmost firmness, 
threatening all absentees from the established wor- 
ship with the penalties of the statute enacted in the 
second year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. This seve- 
rity, however, was soon checked by an announce- 
ment from the government, that such stringent 
measures were not acceptable to the king. The re- 
eusants, delighted with the royal interference in their 
favour, were more insolent than before. A band of 
Carmelite friars, dressed in the habit of their order, 
made their appearance in one of the most public 
thoroughfares of Dublin, and openly celebrated their 
religious rites. The archbishop of the diocese, and 
the chief magistrate of the city, called upon the 
military to disperse the assembly ; but the friars and 
their congregation opposing force to force, put the 
soldiers to flight. Tidings of this incident reached 
the English government, who, to maintain their own 
authority, and overawe the recusants, ordered fifteen 
religious houses to be seized and appropriated to the 
king’s use; and the popish college which had been 
erected in Dublin, to be given over to the university, 
which forthwith converted it into a Protestant semi- 
nary. 

It is lamentable to observe how far the Irish church 
and clergy had degenerated in the divided and dis- 
tracted state of the country. Many of their places 
of worship were in a ruinous and dilapidated state ; 
the church revenues were to a great extent alienated ; 
many of the rural clergy were in a state of extreme 
poverty, and some of them characterized by the most 
deplorable ignorance and immorality. The Romish 
hierarchy, on the other hand, with a large and 
powerful body of adherents, was not slow to take 


advantage of the depressed state of the Established 
Church, and in some places had actually taken pos- 
session of the church lands. A convocation of the 
Trish clergy accordingly was held, and the melan- 
choly state of ecclesiastical affairs having been repre- 
sented to the king, Lord Wentworth, who was at 
this time lord-deputy, received instructions to take 
immediate steps for rendering the Established Church 
more efficient and better provided. He began, there- 
fore, with erecting churches, and supplying them 
with suitable ministers. Laws also were passed for 
the restitution of the rights of the clergy, and provi- 
sion made to prevent all future alienations. Mea- 
sures were adopted for the better education and 
training of candidates for the ministry in connection 
with the Irish church. The university of Dublin 
was placed upon a better footing, its statutes re- 
vised, and an efficient governor placed over it. 

One point which the king, as well as Archbishop 
Laud and the lord-deputy, had much at heart} was 
the complete union of the churches of England and 
Ireland, by establishing the English articles and 
canons in the latter kingdom as the rule of doctrine 
and discipline. Ussher, and a considerable portion of 
the Irish clergy, were by no means favourable to this 
proposal, being desirous of maintaining the thorough 
independence of the Irish church, and the authority 
of its own articles which had been adopted in convo- 
cation’ during the late reign. To reconcile Ussher, 
who had been the compiler of the Irish articles, to the 
projected reformation, it was agreed that no censure 
should be passed on any of these articles, but that they 
should be virtually, not formally, abrogated by the es- 
tablishment of the articles of the Church of England ; 
and further that the English canons should not be 
adopted in a body, but a careful selection made from 
them to form a code of discipline for the Irish church. 
Chiefly through the influence of the lord-deputy, 
and in deference to the wishes of Charles and his 
ministers, the English articles were accordingly re- 
ceived and the canons established. ‘This important 
alteration in the ecclesiastical system of the Church 
of Ireland was followed by the establishment of a 
High-Commission court in Dublin on the same mo- 
del and with the same tremendous powers as the 
court of the same name in England. ‘This court, 
however, seems not to have taken the strong steps 
which might have been expected from so powerful 
an engine of tyranny and oppression. 

The whole conduct of Charles I. in his govern- 
ment of Ireland was so vacillating and insincere, 
that the people were every day more and more alien- 
ated from the English government. The people 
generally were devoted to the Church of Rome, and 
the feelines of bitter hatred which they entertained 


towards their English rulers, were fostered and 


strengthened by theirclergy, who, having been educat- 
ed in foreign seminaries, particularly those of France 
and Spain, returned to Ireland thoroughly ultramon- 
tane in their sentiments and unpatriotic in their 
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attachments. Bound by solemn allegiance to the 
Pope, they felt no obligation of submission to the 
king. These men, thus estranged from the English 
government, held consultation with its enemies at 
home, maintained secret correspondence with its ene- 
mies abroad, and formed schemes of insurrection for 
the purpose, as they alleged, of promoting the inter- 
ests of mother church. In these circumstances a 
rebellion commenced, led on by Roger Moore, the 
head of a once powerful family in Leinster. Appeal- 
ing to the prejudices, and rousing the passions of the 
native Irish, this man speedily gathered around hima 
large and enthusiastic band of conspirators. - A con- 
siderable number of the old Ivish chieftains flocked 
to his standard. Money, arms, and ammunition were 
supplied from foreign parts. The Romish clergy 
entered into the plot with the greatest cordiality, 
hoping to be able to expel the heretics from Ireland, 
and establish once more the ancient faith as the re- 
ligion¢ of the country. When the rebellion was at 
its height, accordingly, a general synod was ‘con- 
vened at Kilkenny, in which the war was declared to 
be lawful and pious ; an oath of association was pro- 
posed as a bond of union, and a sentence of excom- 
munication was denounced against all who should 
refuse to take it. The clergy, also, at this synod, 
proposed to dispatch embassies to foreign potentates, 
and to solicit the emperor of Germany, the king of 
France, and the Pope, to grant assistance to their 
cause. 

The melancholy and protracted civil war which 
now raged in Ireland rendered it a scene of desola- 
tion and bloodshed. The extermination of the here- 
tics and the annihilation of the Irish church were the 
main objects of the movement; and during the life 
of Charles I. the rebels met with powerful though 
secret encouragement from Henrietta his queen. 
Oliver Cromwell, by his stern and inflexible resolu- 
tion, succeeded in extinguishing the rebellion, and 
restoring Ireland, for a time at least, to some mea- 
sure of tranquillity. Charles II. was a covered and 
concealed friend of the Romish party in Ireland ; 
but his brother, James II., who succeeded him, was 
an open and avowed Romanist. The accession of a 
popish prince to the English throne naturally ex- 
cited the most extravagant expectations in the minds 
of the Irish people. They anticipated now the full 
and final triumph of their religion over all its ene- 
mies. The hearts of the Protestants, on the other 
hand, were filled with the most melancholy appre- 
hensions. For a time James sought to allay the 
fears of the Protestant clergy; but as soon as he had 
fully matured his plans, he made no secret of his 
ultimate design. Orders were now issued by royal 
authority that the Romish clergy should not be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their duties ; and this per- 


mission was followed by an announcement that it | 


was the pleasure of the king that the Roman Catho- 
lic prelates should appear publicly in the habit of 
their order. The Protestant clergy were at the same 
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time forbidden to introduce points of religious con- 
troversy into the pulpit; and the slightest allusion 
to the errors of popery was regarded as an act of se- 
dition. Such marks of favour shown to the friends 
of the old faith strengthened their hands and cheered 
their hearts. Almost the whole army was at this 
time composed of Irish, Romanists, and a number of 
Protestant officers were deprived of their commis- 
sions, and driven from the kingdom. It was the evi- 
dent wish of James to invest the popish party with 
the whole authority and influence of the kingdom, 
and especially the power of controlling all future 
parliaments. 

Protestants were now heavily discouraged. Their 
clergy were reduced to extreme destitution ; their 
churches were, many of them, seized by the popish 
priests both in rural districts and in the towns,-while 
such acts of spoliation and injustice were connived at 
by the magistrates. The anxiety of the king was to 
make Ireland a Catholic kingdom. An order was 
issued that no more than five Protestants should 
meet together even in churches on pain ef death. 
But these acts of tyranny and oppression were only 
to last for a short period. James was driven from 
his throne by his indignant English subjects, and the 
Revolution of 1688 rendered it imperative that hence- 
forth the sovereign of Great Britain should be a Pro- 
testant, and bound to uphold Protestantism as the 
established religion of the realm. William, prince 
of Orange, who was called to the throne on the flight 
of James II. after the battle of the Boyne, com- 
menced his reign by assuring the Irish Protestants 
that he had come to Ireland to free them from Po- 
pish tyranny, and that he doubted not, by the Divine 
assistance, to complete his design. After a some- 
what protracted contest, the war was brought to a 
close, and peace restored. 

The Protestant church having been fully reinstated 
in all its privileges as the Established Church of 
Ireland, now addressed itself to its great work, the 
evangelization of that benighted country. Through- 
out the whole of the eighteenth century, though some 
men of great ability, fervent piety, and unwearied 
activity, were found among the Episcopalian clerg 
of Ireland, yet the cause of Protestantism made lit- 
tle progress. At the close of the century Ireland 
numbered a population of nearly 5,000,000, while 
the members of the Established Church did not ex- 
ceed 600,000. According to the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Public Instruction issued in 1834, the 
adherents of the Established Church had, in the in- 
terval, increased to 853,064. 

The Act of Union, which passed in 1801, united 
the Church of Ireland with that of England in all 
matters of doctrine, worship, and discipline, thus 
forming “the United Church of England and Ire- 
land.” But though the Irish church has been incor- 
porated with the Church of England she is not sub- 
ject to the English canons. Neither is the Irish 
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church represented in the Convocation of the English 
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elergy. In England subscription of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles is required from every candidate for holy 
orders or presentee to a benefice; but in Ireland 
such subscription is dispensed with, although the 
Act of Uniformity passed in the reign of Charles IT., 
in so far as it applies to the Irish church, imposes 
upon all its clergy subscription to the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England. 

From the date of the Union, the Irish branch of 
the Church of England has made rapid progress in 
all that goes to constitute the usefulness and effi- 
ciency of a Christian church. Her position is one 
of peculiar difficulty, her clergy being called to labour 
in a land where ignorance and Romish superstition 
prevail to a lamentable extent. But in the midst of 
much discouragement they have sought faithfully to 
discharge their duty, not only to their own people, 
but to all around them. Engaged in a constant 
struggle with Romish error, they are almost to a 
man strangers to High Church or Puseyite princi- 
ples. One of the principal agencies which the Jrish 
church employs for the evangelization of the Irish- 
speaking population, is the Irish Society, which was 
established in 1826, and employs 59 readers and 719 
teachers, whose labours are of great importance, 
there being, according to.a calculation made before 
the famine in 1846, no fewer than 3,000,000 of Irish- 
speaking Roman Catholics in the country. Another 
valuable missionary~ institution connected with the 
Established Church is the Irish Island Society, which 
employs about 25 readers and teachers on the islands 
and coasts, and has brought the gospel within reach 
of about 13,000 souls. For the instruction of the 
young, the Irish church supports the Church Edu- 
cation Society for Ireland, which in 1851 had 1,882 
schools, and 108,450 scholars on the roll, with an 
average attendance of 64,647. 

Two of the most interesting colonies in Ireland are 
Dingle in the county Kerry, and the island of Achill 
in the county Mayo; both connected with the Es- 
tablished Church. “In the year 1831,” says Dr. 
Dill, in his ‘Mystery Solved,’ “the Rev. George 
Gubbins was appointed curate of Dingle. At this 
time there was in the district neither church nor 
school-house ; and this excellent man lived in a cabin 
at one shilling per week, and had stated services in 
the private dwellings around. In about a year after 
the district was visited and fearfully ravaged by the 
cholera. There being no physician to apply to, Mr. 
Gubbins became physician-general to the poor; and 
his kindness during a crisis so awful won the’ peo- 
ple’s affections, and prepared the way for the harvest 
which soon followed. In 1833, the Rev. Charles 
Gayer arrived in the district; the following year 
several of the inhabitants, including two Popish 
priests, renounced the Romish faith ; upwards of 150 
families have since followed their example. Some 
time ago, the colony consisted of 800 converts; and 
notwithstanding the brutal persecution to which its 
present excellent missionary, Mr. Lewis, has been 


subjected, and the extensive emigration of the peo- 
ple of that district, it now consists of 1,200. Amongst 
the many cheering instances of the Divine blessing 
on the labours of these missionaries, we may mention 
that of Mr. Moriarty, the present curate of Ventry, 
who was once a bigoted Romanist, and went on one 
occasion into a congregation on purpose to disturb 
them tn their devotions ; and who, while waiting for 
the moment when he should commence his interrup- 
tions, received such impressions from the truth he 
heard, as ultimately led to his conversion. 

“ Achillis the largest island on the coast of Ireland. 
It stands on the extreme west of Mayo, is washed 
by the billows of the Atlantic, and consists of moun- 
tain and bog, interspersed with small patches of cul- 
tivated land. Being visited with famine in 1831, the 
Rey. Edward Nangle took charge of a cargo of po-. 
tatoes sent to its relief. Having found the people 
willing to listen to the truth, he conceived the design 
of founding amongst them a colony on the Moravian 
plan ; and, with the full countenance of the principal 
proprietor of the island, and the cordial aid of numer- 
ous Christian friends, he soon after founded ‘the 
Colony of Achill.” A wild tract of moor has now 
been reclaimed, and a number of cottages have been 
erected upon it for the colonists; a neat church and 
school-house stand in the interesting little village ; 
several families and individuals have renounced the 
errors of Popery; the young generation are growing 
up a different class of beings from what their proge- 
nitors were; the sides of the once barren mountain 
are now adorned with cultivated fields and gardens ; 
most of the island has lately been purchased by the 
friends ofthe colony, at a cost of £17,000; and thus 
the gospel will in future have ‘ free course and be 
glorified’ in the spot which for ages has slumbered in 
the midnight of Popery!” 

The activity and zeal of the Irish church, as well 
as the success which attended their’etforts, led the 


_Romanists, headed by O'Connell, to make’ strenuous 


efforts for the overthrow of the national church. 
Through their efforts, accordingly, the payment of 
tithes and church cess’was for a time withheld, and 
many of the Protestant clergy were in great pecu- 
niary difficulties. At length the government found 
it necessary to introduce various modifications of the 
ecclesiastical system, with a view to remove alleged 
abuses. An act was passed accordingly in 1833, 
which was considered by many as a heavy blow and 
sore discouragement to Protestantism in Ireland. By 
this measure payment of first-fruits to the crown was 
abolished, and in its place was substituted a yearly 
tax on a graduated scale of from 24 to 15 per cent. 
on benefices; and from 5 to 15 per cent. on episco- 
pal revenues. Another act was passed reducing by 
25 per cent. the tithes payable throughout Ireland. 
The incomes of the sees of Armagh and Derry were 
reduced; ten bishoprics and two archbishoprics 
were suppressed; and the deanery of St. Patrick’s 
was united to that of Christ Church, Dublin. The 
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funds: realized by these alterations were appointed to 
be expended by an ecclesiastical commission in “ the 
building and repairing of churches, the augmentation 
of small livings, and such other purposes as may con- 
duce to the advancement of religion.” 

In consequence of the combined operations of fa- 
mine, disease, and emigration, the population of Ire- 
land, as the census of 1851 demonstrates, has under- 
gone a very remarkable diminution, amounting to 
nearly one-third of the whole inhabitants of the 
country. Great numbers have for some years past 
left the Romish church, so that the Protestants of all 
denominations are computed to amount to 2,000,000, 
while the Romanists are supposed to amount to 
somewhere about 4,500,000. For some years past, 
the Irish Episcopal Church has been blessed to do 
a good work in Ireland. Among her clergy are to 
be found many laborious servants of Christ, who, 
amid much discouragement and neglect, have been 
honoured to advance the cause of truth and right- 
eousness in that benighted land. 

TRISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. In tra- 
cing the origin of this important section of the Chris- 
tian Church in Ireland, it is necessary to revert to 
an event already noticed in the preceding article— 
the plantation of Ulster by James I. During the 
latter years of the reign of Elizabeth, as well as the 
early part of the reign of her successor, the northern 
provinces had been the scene of incessant conspira- 
cies and insurrections fomented chiefly by the old 
hereditary chieftains who held estates in that part of 
the country. The active part which these nobles 
took in successive plots against the government led 
to the forfeiture of their estates; and thus, in the 
course of a few years after James I. had ascended 
the throne of England, about half a million of acres, 
and nearly six whole counties in the province of UI- 
ster, reverted to the crown. The acquisition of so 
large an extent of land afforded James an admirable 


opportunity of making an experiment with the view 


of discovering the best means of promoting both the 
religious and civil reformation of Ireland. He re- 
solved, accordingly, to plant the greater part of the 
territory which had fallen into his hands with Eng- 
lish and Scottish colonies. By this step the king 
hoped that an improved system of agriculture would 
be introduced, a spirit of industry and commercial 
activity would be developed among the people, and a 
central point would be secured, from which the Pro- 
testant faith might be speedily disseminated through- 
out the country, generally. 

At the period when this wise and sagacious pro- 
ject was devised by James, the province of Ulster 
had sunk to the lowest stage both of physical and 
moral degradation. The country was almost depopu- 
lated, and its resources wasted by a long protracted 
series of exterminating wars. Its towns and villages 
were in ruins, the lands uncultivated, and the thinly 
scattered inhabitants in a state of utter wretchedness. 
Its religious condition also was scarcely less deplor- 


able. The nobles and their retainers were devotedly 
attached to the old religion, and the reformed faith 
had scarcely found a footing among the people. In 
this melancholy state of matters, the scheme for the 
colonization of Ulster commenced in 1605, the chief 
management of the enterprize being intrusted to Sir 
Arthur Chichester, the lord-deputy of the kingdom. 
Tn distributing the forfeited lands among the settlers, 
the king took care to make suitable provision for the 
support of the church. The ecclesiastical revenues 
which had been alienated by the nobles were restored 
to the clergy; parish churches were repaired; and 
for the encouragement of learning, a free school was 
endowed in the chief town of every diocese. 

The majority of the original settlers were from 
Scotland, owing to the vicinity of that country to 
Ulster, and these being of hardy constitutions-and 
an enterprising spirit, were well fitted to encounter 
the difficulties attendant on the first plantation of a 
colony. A few English immigrants also came over, 
who occupied the southern and western parts of the 
provinee. In 1610, the lands were generally occu- 
pied, and amid all the hindrances to which such an 
enterprize was necessarily exposed, it flourished be- 
yond expectation, more especially in the counties of 
Down and Antrim. To impart additional confidence 
to the new settlers, a parliament was summoned, 
which gave the sanction of law to the various ar- 
rangements of the colony. The emigrants from 
Scotland had brought over with them some of their 
own ministers, but the writers of the time give no 
very flattering account of the piety of either the 
ministers or people. The Irish Episcopalian church, 
however, was in-as favourable a position as it had 
ever been during any period of its history. The 
sees were all filled with Protestant prelates, and such 
was the stability of the church, that a convocation 
was summoned in 1615, which framed a confession 
of faith of its own, independently altogether of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
which some of the prelates wished to adopt. And 
so great was the peace and security which the Irish 
church at this time enjoyed, that a number of the 
English Puritan ministers who were unable consci- 
entiously to conform fled to Ireland, and rose to 
places of influence both in the university and the 
church. ‘These, along with the Scottish clergy, who 
had also obtained ecclesiastical promotion, seem to 
have exercised considerable influence in the first con- 
vocation; and thus we may satisfactorily account for 
the readiness with which the Irish Articles were 
adopted, notwithstanding the strong Calvinistie spi- 
rit by which they were pervaded. 

Encouraged by the result of the convocation, and 
the tranquillity which prevailed throughout the 
country, but more especially in Ulster, several faith- 
ful and pious ministers repaired thither from both 
England and Scotland, and were instrumental in 
founding the. Presbyterian church. One of the most 
able and efficient of these ministers was the cele- 
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brated Robert Blair, who, having been invited over 
by Lord Claneboy, settled at Bangor, county Down. 
It was a curious circumstance, that as he demurred 
to ordination by the bishop singly, as in his view 
contrary to Scripture, Dr. Knox, then prelate of 
the diocese in which Bangor was situated, consented 
to act as a presbyter along with some of the neigh- 
bouring ministers in the act of ordination. This put 
an end to Mr. Blair’s objections, and he was solemnly 
ordained by the laying on of the hands of the pres- 
bytery. 

About this period an awakening took place in 
various parts of Ireland, particularly in Antrim, 
Down, and other northern counties. To this season 
of revival in the Presbyterian churches, Mr. Blair 
signally contributed by his individual exertions, and 
by rousing other ministers to increased zeal and 
activity in the service of the Lord. The good 
work which had commenced, chiefly by the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Blair’s exertions, in various parts 
of Ireland, was promoted to a considerable extent by 
the arrival of several devoted ministers from Scot- 
land. Among these was Mr. Josiah Welsh, son of 
the famous Mr. John Welsh, who married one of the 
daughters of John Knox. In the progress of Christ’s 
cause, under the ministry of the Presbyterians, 
Archbishop Ussher, then primate of Ireland, took a 
deep interest. It was a matter of great rejoicing to 
his truly Christian heart that these godly men were 
labouring thus zealously in the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The utmost anxiety was 
manifested by the people to hear the Word of life, 
and accordingly, not merely on Sabbaths, but at the 
monthly meetings and the sacramental occasions, 
crowds attended, and eagerly hung on the lips of 
these men of God as they declared the heavenly 
message with which they had been intrusted. Their 
success, however, as might have been expected, soon 
called forth the jealousy and malignant hatred of 
their enemies. Knowing their abhorrence of every 
ceremony which savoured in the least of Popery, 
snares were laid for them by many of the conformist 
clergy. But in vain. The cause of God advanced, 
the numbers of their adherents increased daily, and 
the Presbyterian Church flourished amid the prayers 
and the exertions of its faithful pastors. 

The hour of trial and sore persecution at length 
eame. Mr, Blair having gone to visit his friends in 
Scotland, assisted at a communion along with Mr. 
John Livingston at the Kirk of Shotts. Mr. Max- 
well, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, an ambitious, 
time-serving individual, brought an accusation against 
both, as if they had taught the necessity of bodily 
affections in the process of the new birth. This 
groundless and foolish charge reached the ears of 
Ecklin, the Bishop of Down, who had been for 
some time waiting for an opportunity of silencing 
two such effective and popular ministers. Without 
delay, therefore, he suspended both Mr, Livingston 
and Mr. Blair from the duties of the ministry. <A 
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punishment so summary, and that, too, founded on a 
mere allegation which had never been proved, they 
felt to be oppressive and unjust, and accordingly they 
lost no time in complaining to Archbishop Ussher, 
who immediately ordered the decree of suspension 
to be withdrawn until the charge in question was 
fully proved. 

Nor did Bishop Ecklin’s malignity stop here. He 
cited several of the obnoxious ministers before him, 
among whom was Blair, and having in vain urged 
thern to conform, he solemnly deposed them from 
the office of the holy ministry. This cruel and ty- 
rannical act, which took place in May 1632, was re- 
ported to the worthy archbishop, who had formerly 
interfered in their behalf; but though himself anxi- 
ous for their restoration, he declined interfering, as 
an order had come trom the King to the Lords Chiet 
Justices concerning them. ‘The brethren, finding 
that they had no other resource, came to the resolu- 
tion of making an application directly at court. Mr. 
Blair was, accordingly, dispatched on this important 
errand, and having obtained recommendatory letters 
from several nobles and gentlemen, both in Scotland 
and Ireland, he set out for London. The deepest 
anxiety pervaded the breasts of multitudes as to the 
result of his application, and many a prayer was of- 
fered up for his success. The brethren were not a 
little afraid that the mind of the king might be 
wrowght upon by the pernicious influence of Arch- 
bishop Laud. In the providence of God, however, 
it so happened that, when Mr, Blair’s petition was 
put into the king’s hands, he not only granted a gra 
cious answer to its request, but with his own hand 
inserted a clause to the effect, “That if the informa- 
tion made to him proved false, the informers should 
be punished.” The royal condescension and kind- 
ness was most gratifying to Mr. Blair, and he hastened 
home to Ireland, carrying the glad tidings to his 
brethren that the Lord had answered their prayers. 

It was a considerable disappointment to the de- 


‘posed brethren to find that, although the king had 


eranted their petition, the noblemen to whom the 
royal decree was intrusted did not arrive in Ireland 
for nearly a year after Mr. Blair’s return. At length, 
in May 1634, six months’ liberty was permitted to 
those persecuted men of God, and they gladly em- 
braced the opportunity to declare the Gospel with 
the utmost zeal and diligence. At the expiry of the 
six months, they received a continuance of their 
liberty for six months longer. This, however, at the 
instigation of Bishop Bramble of Derry, was with- 
drawn, in so far as Mr. Dunbar and Mr. Blair were 
concerned, and, accordingly, having closed their brief 
respite with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
they committed their people to the care of the great 
Bishop of souls, and submitted to the harsh treat- 
ment to which they were exposed. In November 
1634 Mr. Blair was summcned a third time before 
the bishop of his diocese, aud formally deposed fiom 
the sacred office. 
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The state of matters in Ireland being unsettled, 
and the deposed ministers thinking it improbable 
that they would soon be restored to the exercise of 
their office, resolved to cross the Atlantic and settle 
in New England. Having received a kind invitation 
from the governor of that colony, they built a ship 
for their accommodation, to which they gave the 
name of Eagle-Wings. This vessel, with about one 
hundred and forty passengers, among whom were 
Messrs. Blair, Livingston, and several others of the 
persecuted ministers, set sail from Lochfergus on the 
9th September 1636. The emigrants had not pro- 
ceeded far on their voyage when a violent storm 
arose, and they were every moment in danger of 
being shipwrecked. Thus discouraged at the out- 
set, and conceiving that to proceed farther, in the 
face of what appeared to them evidently the will of 
the Almighty, would be sinful, they returned without 
delay to the harbour from which they had sailed, 
The deposed ministers had not remained above a 
few months, however, in Ireland, when a warrant was 
issued for their apprehension. It was evident that 
new trials were preparing for them, and with the 
utmost dispatch they fled to Scotland, where they 
were kindly received and hospitably treated by some 
of the most eminent ministers of the time, particu- 
larly by Mr. Dickson of Irvine, and Mr. Cunning- 
ham of Holywood. 

A few years elapsed when an alarming rebellion 
burst forth among the Papists in Ireland, and the 
Protestants in the northern counties were inhumanly 
massacred in immense numbers. ‘The survivors of 
this awful persecution, being chiefly Scotchmen who 
had emigrated, made application to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland in 1642, for a 
supply of ministers. Among those who were sent 
over to Ireland to assist in ordaining young men 
over the different parishes, and in otherwise encour- 
aging the poor persecuted remnant, was Mr. Blair, 
who, from his former connection with that unhappy 
country, felt a peculiar interest in the distressed 
Presbyterians. During the three months he spent 
in Ireland, he generally preached once every day and 
twice on Sabbath, chiefly in the open air, as no church 
could contain the crowds who waited on his ministry. 

The rebellion and massacre were the means of 
bringing out a very important change in the eccle- 
siastical condition of Ulster. The Episcopal church 
was now in an enfeebled and prostrate state. Few 
of her clergy and not one of her prelates remained 
in the province; and of the Protestant laity, few 
were conscientiously attached to prelacy, Hence a 
large majority of the Protestant inhabitants of Ul- 
ster were in favour of a church founded on Presby- 
terian principles. A number of Scottish regiments 
were sent over to Ireland at this time, and being ac- 
companied by chaplains who were ordained Presby- 
terian ministers, the foundations of the Presbyterian 
church were once more laid in Ulster, conformed in 
all respects to the parent church in Scotland. The 
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sions or elderships; and by their means also the first 
regularly constituted presbytery held in Ireland, met 
at Carrickfergus on Friday the 10th of June 1642. No 
sooner was it known in the surrounding country that 
a presbytery had been formed in Carrickfergus, than 
applications poured in from the adjoining parishes 
for admission into their communion, and for a supply 
of ministers. This was the origin of the Irish Pres- 
bytertian Church, which has since earned for itself a 
deservedly high place among the faithful churches 
of Christ for usefulness and efficiency. 

Many of the Episcopal clergy now came forward 
and joined the presbytery. Before admission, how- 
ever, they were called upon to profess repentance in 
public for their former conduct. ‘The number of con- 
gregations was daily on the increase, and another 
application was made by the presbytery in 1648, to 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland for 
an additional supply of ministers. This petition was 
intrusted to the Rev. John Scott, one of their num- 
ber, who, on his appearance in the Assembly, was 
duly recognized and admitted as a member of the 
court. This meeting of the supreme ecclesiastical 
court of Scotland is noted in history as having been 
that on which the important document, commonly 
known by the name of the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, was formally discussed and agreed to. 

While the negotiations in regard to the Solemn 
League and Covenant were carrying on both in 
England and Scotland, the neighbouring kingdom of 
Ireland was still agitated by religious and civil dis- 
sensions. Fora time the Romanist party appeared 
to be completely disconcerted by the success which 
attended the Scottish forces under Munro, and the 
British regiments under Sir William and Sir Robert 
Stewart ; but their courage revived on the arrival of 
O'Neill, an experienced officer, who had distinguished 
himself in the Spanish and Imperial service. In 
preparation for the coming of this distinguished 
leader, steps had been taken, chiefly through means 
of the clergy, to establish a formal confederacy among 
all the Roman Catholics of the kingdom. For the 
accomplishment of this object, a General Assembly 
of Romanist lords and bishops, with delegates both 
lay and clerical from the provinces cake principal 
towns, was summoned to meet in Kilkenny in Octo- 
ber 1642. At this convocation the Romish faith 
was declared to be again established, and the eccle- 
siastical estates of the kingdom were ordained to 
be the possessions of the Romish clergy. An oath 
of association was at the same time adopted, and 
appointed to be administered by the priesthood to 
every parishioner, binding him to consent to no 
peace except on the following conditions : 

“J. That the Roman Catholics, both clergy and 
laity, have free and public exercise of the Renee 
Catholic religion and function throughout the king- 
dom, in as full lustre and splendour as it was in the 
reign of King Henry the Seventh. 
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“TI, That the secular clergy of Ireland, viz., pri- 
mates, archbishops, bishops, ordinaries, deans, deans 
and chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, and other 
dignitaries, parsons, vicars, and all other pastors of 
the secular clergy, shall enjoy all manner of juris- 
diction, privileges, immunities, in as full and ample 
a manner as was enjoyed within this realm during 
the reign of the late Henry the Seventh. 

“III. That all laws and statutes made since the 
twentieth year of King Henry the Eighth, whereby 
any restraint, penalty, or restriction, is laid on the 
free exercise of the Roman Catholic religion within 
this kingdom, may be repealed and declared void by 
one or more acts of parliament. 

“TV. That all primates, archbishops, bishops, deans, 
&c., shall hold and enjoy all the churches and church- 
livings in as large and ample a manner as the late 
Protestant clergy respectively enjoyed the same, on 
the first day of October 1641, together with all the 
profits, emoluments, perquisites, liberties, and rights 
- to their respective sees and churches.” | 

When this assembly had closed its sittings in 
January 1643, it was resolved to prosecute the war 
with increased vigour, and the conduct of military 
operations in Ulster was intrusted to General O'Neill. 
Charles, being involved in a contest with his own par- 
liament in England, was disposed as soon as possible 
to come to terms with the Romanists in Ireland. To 
carry out this object he held secret correspondence 
with the leaders, and even appointed commissioners 
to treat with the supreme council of the confeder- 
ates. At the very outset, however, the success of 
the negotiations was frustrated by the influence of 
the lords justices and the Irish privy council. But 
the Earl of Ormond, who was a ready tool in the 
hands of the king, at length obtained a cessation of 
hostilities between the royal forces and those of the 
confederacy ; the Roman Catholics engaging to pay 
the king £30,000, and Ormond guaranteeing to them 
and totheirclergy the undisturbed possession of all the 
towns, castles, and churches in those parts of the king- 
dom which were occupied by their forces at the time 
of signing the treaty. This arrangement, instead of 
being generally approved, was the means of spread- 
ing a very unfavourable impression, both in England 
and in Scotland, as to the feelings of the king. He 
was now looked upon as decidedly favourable to the 
Roman Catholics. The parliament were indignant 
at the cessation of hostilities in Ireland, and they re- 
solved to impeach Ormond as a traitor. The con- 
duct of Charles in his management of Ivish affairs, 
and the concessions which had been made with his 
sanction to the Romanists in Ireland, while at this 
critical period it inflicted a deep injury on the royal 
cause, led both the English parliament and the 
Scottish estates to take a still deeper interest than 
before in the success of the covenant. 

Nowhere was the cessation more unpopular than 
among the Presbyterians in Ulster. It had weak- 
ened their strength by affording the king an excuse 
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for withdrawing the English regiments in Leinster, 
and thus gone far to counteract the encouraging ad- 
vantages they had gained by their successful strug- 
gles against the enemy. Amid these depressing 
events, the people of Ulster gladly hailed the arrival 
of Captain O’Conolly in November 1643, bearing a 
copy of the covenant and letters recommending it to 
the commanders of the British and Scottish forces. 
In vain did the lords justices issue a proclamation, 
which they commanded to be read to every regi- 
ment, denouncing the covenant as treasonable and 
seditious. Such was the feeling in favour of the 
sacred bond among both officers and men, that the 
commanders durst not publish the proclamation. 
Meantime two measures were adopted, both of 
which were most obnoxious tothe Irish Presbyterians. 
The first was the promotion by Charles of Ormond 
to the dignity of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
the second was the removal of the Scottish forces 
from Ulster, by order of the Scottish estates. So 
strong was the alarm which the very proposal of the 
withdrawal of the Scottish army excited, that the 
Presbyterians threatened to abandon the country. 
Their apprehensions, however, were speedily set at 
rest by the arrival of the intelligence, that the Scot- 


‘tish estates, takinz into view the critical state of 


matters in Ireland generally, but more especially in 
Ulster, had agreed to countermand tlieir order for the 
removal of the Scottish army. 

On the 16th of October 1643, the English parlia- 
ment requested the Scottish commissioners to see that 
the covenant “be taken by all the officers, soldiers, 
and Protestants of their nation in Ireland.” The 
matter was ultimately intrusted to the Scottish min- 
isters, who were deputed by the General Assembly 
to visit Ireland. In the summer, accordingly, of 
1644, the covenant was subscribed with great solem- 
nity throughout every part of Ulster, both by the 
military and the masses of the people. And the bene- 
fit of this holy bond of union was soon extensively 


felt, in the increased feeling of attachment which 


was everywhere manifested to the Presbyterian 
cause, as well as in the revived interest which began 
now to be taken in the cause of piety and vital god- 
liness. From this period, according to Dr. Reid, the 
able historian of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, may be dated the SeconD REFORMATION with 
which the province of Ulster has been favoured. 

The conflict between Charles and the parliament 
of England was keen and protracted. The parlia- 
ment had, on their own authority and in direct oppo- 
sition to the royal views, abolished prelacy, convoked 
the Westminster Assembly, enforced the solemn 
league and covenant, and substituted the Directory 
in room of the Book of Common Prayer. After a 
time, a general desire was felt in the country that 
the unseemly collision between the king and the 
houses of parliament should, if possible, be brought 
to a close. .Commissioners were appointed on both 
sides, but on the subject of Ireland, as well as on 
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that of church government and the signing of the 
covenant, the negotiations were completely unsuc- 
cessful. It was proposed by the parliamentary com- 
missioners, that the king should join with them in 
declaring the cessation to be void, that the war against 
the Irish insurgents should be carried on under their 
direction, and should not come to a close without 
their consent. But Charles refused to allow a sin- 
ele concession to be made, and the treaty of Ux- 
bridge was suddenly broken off. This infatuated 
procedure, on the part of the monarch, evidently 
arose from the expectations which he had formed of 
concluding a peace with the Irish Romanists. In- 
tent upon this object, he dispatched the Karl of 
Glamorgan privately to Ireland, with full powers to 
negotiate with the confederates in the king’s name. 
Without delay a secret treaty was concluded at Kil- 
kenny, Glamorgan engaging, on the part of the king, 
not only that the penal laws against popery should be 
entirely repealed, but that the Romish church should 
be re-established and endowed throughout the greater 
part of Ireland.. The Lord-Lieutenant Ormond, 
wholly. ignorant of this secret treaty with the 
popish party, made strenuous efforts to detach the 
northern Presbyterians from the cause of the parlia~ 
ment, and to induce them to espouse the cause of 
the king. On learning this movement on the part 
of Ormond, the parliament took instant steps for 
redressing the grievances of which the Ulster Pro- 
testauts complained, and thus preventing them from 
joining the royalist party. Such a union, however, 
was rendered hopeless, not by the efforts of the par- 
liament, but by the accidental discovery of a full and 
authentic copy of the private treaty which Glamor- 
gan had, in the name and with the perfect sanction 
of the king, concluded with the confederates. This 
unexpected disclosure of the real designs of Charles, 
followed by the arrival in Ulster of commissioners 
from the parliament with supplies of money, provi- 
sions, and clothing, turned the whole current of po- 
pular feeling in that, quarter against Ormond, and 
in favour of the parliamentary party. 

The interests of religion in general, and the cause 
of Presbyterianism in particular, received considera- 
ble impulse at this time throughout the North of 
Ireland, By the exertions of the presbytery, aided 
and encouraged by the commissioners from the par- 
liament, immorality was repressed among all classes, 
and arrangements were made for the regular adminis- 
tration of religious ordinances and the faithful exer- 
vise of church discipline. These beneficial measures 
were not a little advanced by the timely arrival from 
Scotland of a deputation of ministers from the Gen- 
eral Assembly, whose counsel and advice were felt 
by the presbytery to be peculiarly valuable. It was 
a critical time, more especially as the universal fa- 
vour in which the Presbyterian form of church goy- 
ernment was. held by the people of Ulster had led 
several episcopal ministers, particularly in the county 
of Antrim, to act a disingenuous part, by conform- 


ing to Presbyterian usages, so far as might be suffi- 
cient to retain the confidence of the people. Several 
ministers, adopting this dishonourgble line of con- 
duct, formed themselves into an association, which 
they called a Presbytery, though it wanted the 
characteristics of a true Presbytery. This misnamed 
court, which was composed of ministers only, with- 
out the presence of elders, held no correspondence 
with the regularly constituted Presbytery, which sat 
statedly at Carrickfergus, and whose proceedings 
they looked upon with jealousy, as likely to coun- 
teract their own secret design of restoring prelacy 
as soon as a fitting opportunity occurred. The 
army-presbytery understood the object of this mock- 
presbytery, and they resolved either wholly to sup- 
press it, or to reconstruct it on a proper and more 
orderly footing. 

Commissioners were sent in 1645 as formerly, to 
the Scottish General Assembly, with a petition from 
“the distressed Christians in Ulster for a further sup- 
ply of ministers.” The application was cordially 
granted, and several ministers were appointed “to 
repair unto the North of Ireland, and there to visit, 
comfort, instruct, and encourage the scattered flocks 
of Christ.” At the same meeting of Assembly an 
application was favourably entertained from the Pres- 
byterians of Derry and its vicinity, and three addi- 
tional ministers commissioned to labour in that dis- 
trict. The arrival of the brethren thus commissioned 
by the Assembly to visit Ulster, gave great encou- 
ragement to the arduous work of the Presbytery in 
seeking to instruct their own flocks, and to convert 
those of the Roman Catholics to whom they had ac- 
cess. In the discharge of this latter part of their 
duty, it is painful to notice that they proposed to in- 
flict civil penalties upon those Romanists who ad- 
hered to their errors notwithstanding all exertions 
made for their conversion ; and an act of Presbytery 
to this effect was publicly read in the several parish 
churches, 

At this period, the province of Ulster received a 
large accession to its presbyterian population by the 
emigration from Scotland of great numbers, who 
sought shelter in flight from the evils of civil war, 
and the cruel and devastating operations of the Earl 
of Montrose. A peace had now been concluded be- 
tween Ormond in behalf of the king, and the supreme 
council of the Irish confederates at Kilkenny. But 
instead of allaying, this peace only increased the 
commotions with which the country was agitated, 
The Pope’s nuncio had exerted himself to the utter- 
most to prevent the peace from being concluded, 
and his opposition having proved fruitless, he put 
himself at the head of a new party consisting of the 
extreme Romanists, thus rendering the state of mat- 
ters in Ireland still more complicated. ‘The extreme 
party was’ joined by O'Neill and the Ulster Ivish, 
who were averse to the peace; and the coalition thus 
effected enabled O’Neill to descend upon Ulster with 
a large army, where he obtained a complete victory 
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over the British and Scottish forces at Benburb near 
the Blackwater. This sad calamity threw the pres- 
bytery into no small distress and alarm, but it did 
not prevent them from labouring with the utmost 
assiduity for the diffusion of the gospel all around 
them. About this time the parliament of England 
passed an enactment which gave great offence to the 
Ulster Presbyterians, namely, that lay courts of ap- 
peal should be instituted in which the decisions of 
ecclesiastical courts might be reviewed. The other acts 
of this period, however, were received with the utmost 
satisfaction by the friends of presbytery in Ireland. 
Prelacy was abolished; the directory substituted for 
the Common Prayer Book; the government of the 
church was declared to be vested in congregational 
elderships, classes or presbyteries, provincial synods, 
and National or General Assemblies; and the power 
of these courts to license, ordain, suspend, or depose 
ministers, and to pass ecclesiastical censures, was 
confirmed. These enactments in favour of Presby- 
terianism were rendered somewhat unsatisfactory by 
the introduction of several restricted provisions, in 
deference to the views of the Independents on the 
one hand, and the Erastians on the other. ‘The dis- 
cussions which, in consequence, arose in England, 
did not extend to the North of Ireland, where the 
principles of the Presbyterian polity were fairly and 
fully carried out. To fill the vacant charges, young 
men were invited over from Scotland, and in this way 
the number of Presbyterian ministers in Ulster 
rapidly increased. 

The victory of Benburb gave the opponents of the 
peace which Ormond had concluded with the con- 
federate Romanists a complete ascendency in Ireland, 
and the Pope’s nuncio, supported by General O’Neill, 
pronounced the highest ecclesiastical censures upon 
all who had negotiated with Ormond. He impri- 
soned the members of the supreme council, formed a 
new .council, placed himself at its head, and re- 
modelled the army at his pleasure. Not contented 
with adopting these decided steps in maintenance of 
the interests of the Romish church, he took upon 
himself the office of “ commander-in-chief of ali Ire- 
land, under the sovereignty of the Pope.” The first 
act of the nuncio in this new capacity was to direct 
O'Neill to blockade Dublin, into which Ormond had 
retired. After holding out for a time, the city was 
surrendered to the parlitmentary forces in Ulster, 
who took possession of it in March 1647, and in the 
course of a few months a treaty was concluded when 
Ormond retired to England. 

On obtaining possession of the metropolis of Ire- 
land, the parliament took steps for the removal of 
the Scottish forces from Ulster, having requested 
the estates of Scotland to issue an order for their 
recall. The British regiments in Ulster were put 
under the command of Colonel George Monck, 
who having fixed his head-quarters at Lisburn, was 
empowered by parliament to execute martial law 
within his quarters. Remarkable for duplicity and 


‘rnilitary force to secure an honourable peace. 


cunning, this military officer endeavoured to conci- 
liate the presbytery, deluding them with the assur- 
ance that the parliament was devotedly attached to 
the presbyterian government, and firmly adhered to 
the covenant. In the end of 1647, a treaty was 
hastily concluded by the Scottish commissioners 
without due authority from their estates. This treaty 
was usually known by the name of the Engagement, 
aud by it Charles bound himself to establish the 
presbyterian church- government and worship for 
three years, stipulating, however, that in doing so, 
he was neither obliged to desire the settling that 
government, nor to present any bills to that effect. 
The commissioners from Scotland, on the other hand, 
engaged to support Charles against the army and the 
parliament; and, if necessary, to provide an adequate 
Such 
a foree it was difficult to collect, and in this emer- 
gency commissioners were despatched to the Scottish 
forces in Ulster to induce them to return and declare 
for the engagement. The presbytery caused a pub- 
lie protest against the engagement to be read from 
their pulpits, and sent a commissioner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in Scotland to express their cordial 


| concurrence with the parent church in opposing this 


attempt to restore the king to the throne. After 
the execution of Charles by his subjects, the presby- 
tery of Ulster openly declared their abhorrence of 
the murder of the king, and the overthrow of lawful 
authority in England. On this subject they drew 
up a representation, which was read from’ all their 
pulpits, and the Solemn League and Covenant was 
formally renewed by the people. Application was 
made to General Monck to have the covenant re- 
newed by the army, but both the crafty commander 
and the council of war declined to take any steps in 
the matter. Soon after the general retired to Eng- 
land, from which he never returned again. 

In 1649, Oliver Cromwell made his appearance in 
Treland in the capacity of general, and by his vigor- 
ous conduct of the war, soon put an end to the brief 
ascendency of the prelatical party, and completely 
changed the aspect of affairs in Ulster, rendering the 
republicans masters of the province, of which they 
held uninterrupted possession until the Restoration. 
The presbytery meanwhile persevered in protesting 
against the power of the usurpers, and in favour of a 
limited monarchy inthe person of Charles I]. These 
views of .the Presbyterian church in Ireland were in 
complete accordance with those of the parent church 
in Scotland, which sent over ministers to Ulster to 
encourage the presbytery in their adherence to the 
king, who had pledged himself to support the cove- 
nant. Now that the republican party had obtained 
the ascendency in Ireland, the Independents, to 
whom Cromwell belonged, sought to spread their 
principles in that country ;. but though for ten years 
they received a state endowment, and enjoyed the 
full patronage of government, they never succceded 
in establishing themselves as a religious sect in the 
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kingdom. So slight was the hold indeed which they 
had got of the affections of the people, that the Re- 
storation of Charles had no sooner taken place, than 
almost all their ministers fled, and their congrega- 
tions dispersed, so that in the course of a few years 
the Independents or Congregationalists had almost 
disappeared from the country. ~ 

One of the first steps which was taken by Crom- 
well and his party in England after the execution of 
Charles I., and the abolition of the House of Lords, 
was to frame an oath called the Engagement, in which 
all persons were required to swear to be faithful to 
the commonwealth of England as now established 
without a King or House of Lords. The Engage- 
ment was introduced into Ireland, and pressed upon 
all classes of the people, and heavy penalties threat- 
ened against all who refused to take the oath. Many 
of the Presbyterian ministers in consequence were 
compelled to abandon the country, and the few who 
chose to remain were forbidden to preach, and had 
their stipends taken from them; notwithstanding 
which they continued in the disguise of rustics to 
wander up and down in their own parishes, as well as 
in other places, embracing every opportunity of in- 
structing the people in Divine truth. 

The severity thus exercised towards the Presby- 
terian ministers in Ulster was somewhat relaxed 
when Cromwell assumed the title of Lord Protector 
of the Commonwealth. Having dispatched his son 
Henry to ascertain the state of parties in Ireland, 
the beneficial effects of his visit were soon manifest 
in the improvement which took place in the religious 
condition of Ulster. ‘The Presbyterian ministers 
were permitted freely to officiate, and those who had 
either fled to Scotland, or been banished to that 
country, were allowed to return to their flocks. The 
church began now to exercise the utmost caution in 
the admission of ministers, and various acts were 
passed by the presbytery bearing upon this subject. 
The number of congregations rapidly increased in all 
parts of the north of Ireland, and it was found 
necessary no longer to confine the meetings of 
presbytery to one place, but to have three different 
meetings in different districts of the province. These 
meetings were not constituted into presbyteries, 
strictly so called, but they acted by commission of 
the presbytery. They met at Down, Antrim, and 
Route with Lagan. In 1657, another division of 
the presbytery took place, Route being separated 
from Lagan. Shortly after another meeting was 
formed in Tyrone, so that the meetings became five 
in number; and this arrangement continued till 1702, 
when nine presbyteries were formed, which were 
subsequently increased to twenty-four. 

The Ulster Presbyterian churches were not a little 
distracted in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
by some converts being made from among their mem- 
bers to the opinions of the Quakers. (See Fripnvs, 
Socipty oF.) The first regular meeting of this body 
in Ulster was formed at Lurgan in 1654. )Edmun- 


sen, a zealous supporter of Quaker principles, was 
imprisoned at Armagh for haranguing the people at 
fairs and other Hable places on religious matters, 
proclaiming the unlawfulness of tithes, and the im- 
propriety of public ordinances and of a hired min- 
istry. Cromwell's party knowing that the Presbyte- 
rians in Ireland were at heart in favour of the 
legitimate monarch, gave his son Henry strict 
charges to watch narrowly all their movements. 
The Irish council frequently issued proclamations 
for days of fasting and of thanksgiving; these, how- 
ever, the presbytery uniformly refused to observe. 
Henry viewed this resistance to authority with in- 
dignation; but on being promoted by his father to 
the office of lord-deputy of Ireland, his whole policy 
underwent a remarkable change, the Presbyterians be- 
ing now treated with confidence and favour. In March 
1658, he summoned a number of the more eminent 
Presbyterian and Independent ministers to meet in 
Dublin, and confer with him on the subject of their 
maintenance. ‘The meeting, which consisted of thirty 
ministers, continued nearly five weeks, and the re- 
sult of their deliberations was, that Henry caused 
arrangements to be made for each minister receiving 
a regular stipend of not less than £100. “But this,” 
says Adair, “ through the uncertainty of these times 
came to nought before it could be well effected.” 
The attention of the assembled ministers was next 
called to several other matters deeply affecting the 
interests of the country, such as the instruction and 
conversion of the Roman Catholics, the promotion of 
peace and unity among all godly ministers though of 
different churches, the due observance of the Sab- 
bath, and the suppression of heresy and profaneness. 
It was Henry’s earnest desire to promote in every 
way the improvement of Ireland; and although the 
death of his father, Oliver Cromwell, led to a change 
in the government of England, by the successidn of 
his eldest brother Richard to the Protectorate, Henry 
was still continued as head of Irish affairs, and raised 
to the dignity of Lord Lieutenant. Under this ex- 
cellent and prudent ruler, Ireland enjoyed unusual 
tranquillity, and became every day more prosperous. 
The presbytery improved the precious opportunity 
which this season of internal quiet afforded to visit 
remote districts of Ulster, and settle ordained minis- 
ters over vacant congregations. 

The government of Henry was of but short aval 
tion. His brother Richard, having proved himself 
quite incapable of Herashe the iit of England, 
was deprived of his office as Protector, and the goy- 
ernment became once more republican. Henry 
thereupon resigned the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and withdrew to England. The Irish Presbyterians, 
always opposed to republican government, agreed 
generally with the Scottish Presbyterians in their 
desire for the restoration of the exiled king. A 
general convention of Protestants met in Dublin 
about the beginning of February 1660, which ap- 
pointed a fast to be kept throughout Ireland, one of 
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the causes assigned for it being breach of covenant. 
The members of the convention were for the most 
part favourable to prelacy, and after sitting three 
months, they agreed to send commissioners to Eng- 
land desiring the restoration of the former laws and 
church government and worship. 

Charles II. had in the meantime been brought back 
to England and placed upon the throne. In the days 
of his adversity, he had made great professions of at- 
tachment to the cause of presbytery, but in a short 
time after he had received the reins of government, he 
threw off the mask, restored prelacy and the Liturgy, 
denounced the covenant, and all who adhered to it, 
and refused toleration to non-conformists. The Pres- 
byterians of Ireland, like those of Scotland, had been 
deceived by the hollow and insincere professions of 
the perfidious monarch, and accordingly, immediately 
after the convention had closed its sittings, they sent 
over a deputation to the king, to lay before him their 
state, and solicit protection. At the same time also 
they sent a petition for the settling of religion ac- 
cording to the rule of reformation against popery, 
prelacy, heresy, &c., according to the covenant. On 


their arrival in London, the deputation, learning that. 


the king had declared for prelacy and disowned the 
covenant, were requested to modify their petition by 
expunging all mention of the covenant and prelacy. 
They did so, and the king having given them an audi- 
ence, listened respectfully to their petition, and sent 
them away with fair promises. In the meantime it 
was publicly known that Charles had actually named 
bishops for every diocese in Ireland, and that they 
were preparing to proceed to occupy their different 
sees. 

For seven years the Presbyterians of Ulster had 
enjoyed an interval of peace and growing prosperity, 
during which they had gathered round them nearly 
the whole population of the province. They had 
now seventy ministers, and nearly eighty congrega- 
tions, comprising a population of not fewer than 
100,000 souls. The ministers were associated in five 
presbyteries, subordinate to a general presbytery or 
synod, which met usually four times in each year. 
In worship, government, and discipline, the Irish 
Presbyterians were entirely conformed to the Church 
of Scotland. Their church was now rooted in the 
affections of the people, and consolidated in all its 
arrangements. But a season of severe persecution 
was fast approaching. The prelates whom Charles 
had nominated to the vacant sees in Ireland repaired 
to their different dioceses. On the 27th of January 
1661, two archbishops and ten bishops were conse- 
crated in St. Patrick’s cathedral, Dublin. This was 
immediately followed by a proclamation issued by 
the lords justices, forbidding all unlawful meetings, 
under which meetings of presbytery were included, 
and directing the sheriffs and other officers to pre- 
vent or disperse them. In vain did the Ulster clergy 
apply for the exemption of their presbyterian meet- 


were told that they might preach on the Lord’s Day, 
and exercise other pastoral duties, but they must not 
dare to hold meetings for the exercise of discipline 
in church affairs. 

The first who commenced active persecution 
against the Presbyterian ministers was the celebrated 
Jeremy Taylor, who had been appointed to the see 
of Down and Connor. ‘This prelate declared in one 
day no fewer than thirty-six congregations vacant, 
on no other ground than that their ministers had not 
been ordained by bishops. Curates and priests were 
named by the bishop to the vacant charges. The 
rest of the brethren in the other dioceses were gra- 
dually ejected in the same way, and although they 
still continued preaching for a time, all of them, ex- 
cept two, were forced to desist within two or three 
months after their places were declared vacant. The 
two thus favoured were allowed through intercession 
in their behalf with the bishop, to exercise their 
ministry for six months after their brethren were 
silenced. All the Presbyterian ministers were now 
not only deprived of their churches and mainte- 
nance, but forbidden under heavy penalties to preach, 
baptize, or publicly exhort their people. In these 
distressing circumstances, these faithful servants of 


‘Christ had no alternative left them but to labour 


diligently in private. Accordingly, they visited 
from house to house, and held meetings for re- 
ligious exercises under cloud of night. Sixty-one 
Presbyterian ministers in Ulster were at this time 
deposed from the ministry, and ejected from their 
benefices by the northern prelates. The summary 
nature of the steps thus taken in the case of the 
Presbyterians of Ireland, is to be accounted for by 
the fact that prelacy had never been abolished by 
law in that country, and therefore at the Restora- 
tion, being still the legal establishment, it was im- 
mediately recognized and enforced. Both in England 
and Scotland, on the contrary, prelacy having been 
already abolished, new acts of parliament required to 


‘be passed before the bishops had power to proceed 


against non-conformists. Of the seventy ministers 
who belonged at this trying time to the different 
presbyteries throughout Ulster, seven conformed to 
episcopacy, and joined the now dominant church, 
consenting publicly to renounce the covenant, and to 
be re-ordained by their bishop. 

After an interval of twenty years, the Irish par- 
liament met in May 1661, and besides establishing 
the former laws in regard to episcopacy in Ireland, 
they issued a declaration forbidding all to preach 
who would not conform, and ordered it to be read by 
every minister in Ireland to his congregation on the 
next Sabbath after receiving it. An act was passed 
by the same parliament for burning the Solemn 
League and Covenant; and this was accordingly 
done in all the cities and towns throughout the king- 
dom, the magistrates in every place being directors 
and witnesses. At this solemn time, when such 


ings from the application of this proclamation; they | deeds were transacted in the land, the presbyterian 
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ministers in the north gave themselves much to 
prayer, and held frequent conferences in private for 
mutual encouragement and advice in such critical 
times. Fora few months in the beginning of the 
year 1662, there was a partial relaxation of the penal 
statutes against non-conformity, both in the case of 
the Romanists and of the Presbyterians; but the 
bishops becoming alarmed at these indications of 
toleration, persuaded the lords justices to issue a pro- 
clamation to the effect that as recusants, non-con- 
formists, and sectaries, had grown worse by cle- 
mency, no further indulgence would be granted by 
the state. A change now took place in the govern- 
ment, the Duke of Ormond being appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland; but his policy, in so far as re- 
garded the Presbyterians, was the same as that of 
the lords justices. A deputation was sent by the 
Ulster brethren to wait upon the Duke with a peti- 
tion for immunity from bishops and ceremonies, 
which, however, met with no success. 

About this time a conspiracy, generally known by 
the name of Blood’s Plot, was formed by some rest- 
less spirits for the overthrow of the government. 
Several concurring circumstances gave rise to the 
suspicion that some Irish Presbyterian ministers 
were to some extent connected with the plot. Such 
an opportunity was gladly seized for creating a pre- 
judice against the whole body, and in consequence 
the greater number of the ministers of the north were 
either banished, imprisoned, or compelled to flee, 
though entirely unconnected with the conspiracy. 
It was to the credit of the Duke of Ormond, that 
when he ascertained the innocence of the Presbyte- 
rians he gave them exemption for six months from 
all annoyance on account of non-conformity. In 
the course of that time, Bramhall the primate, hav- 
ing died suddenly, his successor being a person of a 
mild spirit, prolonged the indulgence for six mouths 
longer. The ministers began gradually to resume 
their duties among their flocks, and in the course of 
four or five years the Presbyterians in Ulster had 
nearly recovered their former position in the pro- 
vince. In the year 1668, they began to build 
churches, and religious ordinances were publicly 
dispensed. The clergy held also monthly meet- 
ings of presbytery, though in private houses, and 
resumed their entire ecclesiastical functions, with 
the exception of licensing and ordaining ministers, 
so that in the beginning of the following year they 
had attained to considerable freedom. But the acti- 
vity which was now displayed by the Ulster Presby- 
terians excited the jealousy of the Episcopalians ; 
and Bishop Leslie of Raphoe, in particular, seemed 
inclined to take violent steps against the ministers 
of his diocese, but was compelled by the government 
to pause in his course of intolerance. 

In 1672, Charles IJ., contrary to all expectation, 
granted a yearly pension of £600 to the Ulster Pres- 
byterian ministers, which was distributed in equal 
proportions to all the ministers who were in the 


country in the year 1660, and on their death to their 
widows and orphans. The warrant for this grant 
continued in force for ten years, till 1682, though 
it was not probably paid regularly during that time. 
There is a tradition, indeed, that this Regiwm Do- 
num was enjoyed by the ministers for only one year. 
For several years after this period, little or nothing 
occurred of importance as regarded the church. 
Ministers continued to be planted by the presbyte- 
ries, not only in the north, but also in the south and 
west. Occasional instances of petty persecution still 
happened. Many of the laity were summoned be- 
fore the bishop's court for refusing to attend on the 
established worship, and subjected to heavy fines or 
to excommunication. In 1684 a severe persecution 
was commenced anew in Ulster. The Presbyterian 
meeting-houses were closed, and public worship 
among them prohibited. his continued during the 
two following years; and such was the deplorable 
state of matters in the counties of Derry and Done- 
gal, that several ministers from these parts removed 
to America, and laid the foundation of the PREesBy- 
TERIAN CHuRCH IN Nortu AMERICA (which see). 
Charles If. died in 1685, and was succeeded by his 
brother, James I1., who proved himself to be a des- 
potic monarch, and a bigoted supporter of Roman- 
ism. He commenced his government of Ireland by 
disarming the militia, who were almost exclusively 
Protestant. He next removed the lords justices, 
and intrusted the government to Lord Clarendon, 
who was sworn into office as lord-lieutenant in Jan- 
uary 1686, but only a year had elapsed when this 
nobleman was recalled, and the most obnoxious Ro- 
manist in the empire, the notorious Lord Tyrconnel, 
appointed in his room. James seemed to be bent 
on establishing Popery in Ireland, but Tyrconnel 
had a still further object in view, to separate Ireland 
from the crown of England, and should the king 
die without male issue, to haye it erected into an in- 
dependent kingdom under the protection of France. 
To this treasonable scheme devised by Tyrconnel, 
Louis XIV. was privy, having by secret correspon- 
dence been made fully cognizant of the plan. The 
new lord-lieutenant proceeded to take steps for 
carrying out his project. He put the military power 
in the hands of the Romanists, and transferred to the 
same party the chief civil and corporate offices of 
the kingdom. The corporations of Ulster were also 
reconstructed with the view of placing them under 
the exclusive authority of the Roman Catholics. 
The ecclesiastical atfairs of Ireland were regulated on 
the same principles. The Romish prelates received 
liberal salaries out of the revenues of the vacant 
sees; they wore their official costume in public, and 
in many cases they laid hold of the tithes for their 
own use. To encourage the established clergy to 
jom the Church of Rome, they were allowed still to 
retain their benefices even after leaving the estab- 
lished church. At length, James issued his cele- 
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pending the execution of all the penal laws for 
religious offences, and prohibiting the imposicion of 
religious tests as qualifications for office. This De- 
claration, which extended to Ireland, afforded season- 
able relief to the Presbyterians from persecution. 
Their places of worship, which had been closed for 
five years, were now re-opened; stated meetings of 
presbytery were publicly held, and all ecclesiastical 
functions exercised as formerly. 

The year 1688 was probably the most eventful 
year in the whole history of the British empire. 
Liberty lay prostrate at the feet of a despotic sover- 
eign, and through royal influence Romanism was fast 
assuming the ascendency. In these circumstances 
the Presbyterians, losing sight of all that they had 
suffered at the hands of the Episcopalians, cordially 
joined with them in opposing the common enemy. 
Any active movement was next to impossible, the 
army being almost toa man composed of Roman 
Catholics. But in the midst of the gloom which 
seemed to hang over the prospects of the Irish Pro- 
testants, the news arrived of the landing of the Prince 
of Orange in England, and suddenly the whole as- 
pect of affairs was changed. The Presbyterians were 
the first to hail the arrival of the prince, and from 
Ulster a representative was sent to wait upon his 
highness, and in their name congratulate him on his 
arrival, and wish him success in, his great under- 
taking. 

At this moment, when the expectations of the Irish 
Presbyterians were at their height, an unfounded 
rumour was raised of an intended massacre of the 
Protestants of Ireland on a particular day. All 
rushed to arms in self-defence, and although the re- 
port, being false, soon subsided, the Protestants of 
Ulster still continued their defensive preparations. 
A Protestant association was formed in each of the 
counties ; a council of war was elected, and a com- 
mander-in-chief or general for each county ; while a 
geueral council of union was appointed to sit at 
Hillsborough for each of the associated counties of 
Ulster. No sooner had the organization of the 
northern Presbyterians been completed than Tyrcon- 
nel resolved to send the flower of his army to UI- 
ster in order to disperse their associations, and reduce 
them to subjection; but before taking this step he 
issued a proclamation offering pardon to all who 
should lay down their arms, with the exception of 
ten of the leading Protestants of Ulster, and threat- 
ening those who rejected this offer with the penalties 
of high treason. This insidious offer of Tyrconnel 
was unanimously rejected by the general council of the 
Protestants, and they were all the more encouraged 
to give a decided refusal, by the arrival of a letter 
from the Prince of Orange approving of their con- 
duet, and promising them speedy and effectual sup- 
port. On receiving this welcome intelligence, the 
Presbyterians of the north immediately proclaimed 
King William and Queen Mary with the most cor- 
dial demonstrations of joy. 
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The Irish army advanced rapidly upon the north- 
ern counties, and achieved a decided victory over 
the Protestant forces at Dromore, thus opening to 
themselves the whole of the north-east of Ulster. 
Nor! were the Protestants more successful on the 
western side of Lough Neagh than they had been on 
the eastern. At length Derry was the only city in 
which they could find a refuge, and their enemies 
were now resolved, if possible, to deprive them of 
this last resort. King James marched northwards 
from Dublin at the head of twelve thousand men, and 
a considerable train of artillery. He proceeded to 
blockade the small but fortified town of Derry. 
Meanwhile, in the disturbed state of the country, 
public worship was almost wholly suspended. Nearly 
fifty Irish ministers took refuge in Scotland, and 
were settled in various parts of the kingdom, 

The enemy, with King James at their head, had 
concentrated their forces around the walls of Derry, 
which was garrisoned by about seven thousand brave 
Protestants, who were resolved to perish in its de- 
fence rather than surrender. The siege commenced 
on the 18th of April 1689, and for the long period of 
a hundred and five days did the Protestants main- 
tain their ground, until, on the last day of July, the 
Trish army abandoned their trenches, and raised the 
siege, having lost 100 officers, and between 8,000 and 
9,000 men. Enniskillen was maintained with equally 
undaunted bravery and remarkable success, En- 
couraged by these victories, the Protestants were 
still further cheered by the arrival of a large army 
from England commanded by the Duke of Schom- 
berg. The timely aid thus sent them by King William 
relieved their minds from much anxiety, In a short 
time Ulster was restored to comparative tranquillity, 
the inhabitants returned to their homes, and business 
was resumed with its usual activity. The ministers 
gradually returned to their charges, and as soon as 
the presbyteries could be held, a solemn day of 
thanksgiving was appointed, and an address drawn 
up to the Duke of Schomberg, which was presented 
to him before he left Belfast. The deputation which 
was sent from Ulster to congratulate King William 
on the glorious Revolution, reported to the brethren, 
on their return, that they had received a most gra- 
cious answer to their petition, and a promise that an 
annual pension of £800 should be conferred on the 
ministers. Ample protection and toleration was 
now granted to the Presbyterians of Ulster, who are 
accustomed, even at this day, to ascribe the remark- 
able prosperity, which has since attended their 
church, to the benefits conferred on them by the 
reign of William of glorious memory. 

Strongly attached to King William, it afforded 
the Irish Protestants the highest. satisfaction to 
learn that his majesty had resolved to place himself 
at the head of his army in Jreland, and to conduct 
the war in person. On the king’s arrival, the Pres- 
byterian as well as the Episcopalian ministers, has- 
tened to express their loyalty to their sovereign, and 
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their devoted attachment to his cause. One of his 
first acts, after setting foot on the shores of Ireland, 
was to authorise the payment of £1,200 yearly to 
the Presbyterian clergy of Ulster, in which origi- 
nated the grant called the Regiwm Donum or Royal 
Bounty, still enjoyed by their successors. The vic- 
tories of William, the confident assurance of the 
royal protection, and the pecuniary grant which they 
had just received, tended to encourage them in the 
re-establishment of their church in the most favour- 
able circumstances. The Presbyterians were at this 
period by far the majority of the Protestant popula- 
tion in Ulster. 

Now that not only perfect toleration, but even 
royal favour, was enjoyed by the Presbyterian min- 
isters in the north, they resolved to resume their 
synodical meetings, and to hold them half yearly. 
Accordingly, the first regular meeting of synod was 
held at Belfast on the 26th of September 1690. Inthe 
discharge of all their ministerial duties the ministers 
suffered no molestation either from the church or the 
state. The penal statutes against them were still in 
force, yet they had become a dead letter, and sev- 
eral Presbyterians were in the enjoyment of poli- 
tical and municipal offices, King William now set 
himself to the repeal of several obnoxious statutes, 
which seriously affected the Ulster Presbyterians. 
He commenced with abolishing the oath of supre- 
macy, and substituting in its room the same oatlis of 
fidelity and allegiance which had been in force in 
England since the year 1688. This was no small 
boon to the Presbyterians, as it opened up to them, 
without a violation of their consciences, all the civil, 
military, and naunicipal offices of the kingdom. But 
while their civil privileges were thus enlarged, their 
religious liberties were still under statutory restric- 
tions. And this wasall the more surprising, that the 
English Dissenters had, from the beginning of Wil- 
liam’s reign, enjoyed the benefit of the toleration act, 
though, in consequence of the sacramental test act, 
they were incapable of holding any public office. 

The Irish parliament, which had not sat for twenty- 
six years, was convened towards the close of the year 
1692; and in a few days after the session commen- 
ced, Lord Sydney, the lord-lieutenant, by the direc- 
tion of the king, introduced a bill for the toleration 
of Dissenters similar to that which was in force in 
England. ‘Through the influence of the bishops, 
however, the bill was defeated, and William's good 
intentions were frustrated. And yet practically such 
a measure was scarcely needed in Ireland at the 
time, in so far as the Presbyterians were concerned. 
They enjoyed the utmost freedom in the exercise of 
religious worship ; all places of trust and power were 
open to them, and the most friendly co-operation ex- 
isted between them and the Episcopalians, in all that 
regarded the best interests of the people. ‘The 
pleasing harmony which thus prevailed among the 
different religious denominations in Ulster was. first 
broken by Dr. King, bishop of Derry, who, in 1693, 
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published a pamphlet with the view of showing the 
Presbyterians that their modes of worship were mere 
human inventions, and unwarranted by the Word of 
God, and that those of the Episcopal church were 
alone founded on the Bible. This production was 
not published in the first instance, but circulated 
privately among the Presbyterian ministers in the 
diocese. Contrary, however, to the author’s wish, 
it found its way to London, where it was reprinted, 
and soon became known throughout the kingdom. 
A keen controversy now ensued, which unhappily 
roused the most bitter feelings of animosity among 
the different classes of Protestants at a time when 
unity was peculiarly desirable. 

The king and his ministers were still bent on ex- 
tending toleration to the Irish Presbyterians, and a 
new parliament having met in Dublin in 1695,an- 
other attempt was made, at the request of the king, 
to pass an act similar to the toleration act in England. 
Through the determined opposition of the High | 
Church party, this second effort was equally unsuc- 
cessful. The subject of toleration was now discussed 
with great vigour and earnestness through the press. 
Pamphlets appeared on both sides manifesting no 
small ability and argumentative power. While this 
controversy was raging as to the expediency of ex- 
tending toleration to the Irish Presbyterians, an act 
was passed in the Irish parliament, which met in 
1697, guaranteeing ample toleration to the French 
Presbyterians, a large number of whom had settled 
in Ireland after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
in 1682. In consequence of the encouragement thus 
given to the French refugees, French nonconform 
ing congregations sprang up in Dublin, Carlow, Cork, 
Waterford, and other places, whose ministers con- 
tinued to receive salaries from government so long 
as a single French congregation existed in Ireland. 

But although the Irish Presbyterians were unable 
to secure an act of toleration, they were, notwith- 
standing, making rapid progress both in numbers 
and influence. In the principal towns of Ulster 
they had risen to the highest offices in the munici- 
pal corporations. And while new congregations were 
formed in different parts of the province, an attempt 
was made to rear up a native ministry, by the estab- 
lishment of a philosophical seminary at Killileagh. 
The five original presbyteries were now, in 1697, dis- 
tributed into two particular synods, or sub-synods as 
they were sometimes called, which were appointed 
to meet at Coleraine and Dromore in the months of 
March and October of each year. The presbytery 
of Antrim, also, having become too large, was divid- 
ed into two presbyteries, that of Antrim and that of 
Belfast. This arrangement of synods and presby- 


teries continued during the remainder of William’s 


reign. 

The flourishing condition of the Presbyterian 
church in Ulster began now to excite the jealousy 
of the clergy of the Establishment. The conse- 
quence was, that the preshyteries and synods were 
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subjected to new grievances. It was demanded, 
in some places, that the burial service of the English 
Liturgy should be read by an Episcopal clergyman ; 
oaths were required of them in other places which 
they could not conscientiously take, and attempts 
were made, for the first time, to prevent the Presby- 
terian ministers from celebrating marriages among 
their own people. Prosecutions were instituted 
against the ministers, in several instances, and heavy 
penalties imposed. 

The Presbyterian body in Ulster felt it to be a 


very great hardship that the validity of marriages 


celebrated by their ministers should be called in 
question, more especially as they had been accus- 
tomed to such marriages from their first  settle- 
ment in Ireland. After submitting to the annoy- 
ances connected with this matter, they resolved to 
bring the whole subject before the lord-lieutenant, 
and entreat the interposition of government in their 
behalf. The king, to whom the point was referred 
by his deputy, expressed his decided disapproval of 
the proceedings carried on against the Presbyterians, 
and his earnest wish that some measure should be 
devised for putting a stop to the prosecutions, with- 
out interfering with the rights of the Established 
Church. But instead of the royal wish being com- 
plied with, the prosecutions in the bishops’ courts 
against marriages continued to multiply to such a 
degree, that in less than half a-year another appeal 
for redress was made to the Irish government. Their 
hope of obtaining relief from this or any other grie- 
vance, however, was now much diminished, King 
William having died in March 1701. No party in 
the kingdom mourned more deeply the loss of this 
excellent monarch than the Irish Presbyterians, in 
whose interests he had uniformly manifested a lively 
concern. 

Deprived of their greatest earthly protector and 
friend, they were still exposed to prosecutions on 
account of marriages, and rumours began to spread 
of a design to suspend the Regium Donum, which 
had been granted by William. The synod, accord- 
ingly, lodged complaints on both these heads with 
the lord-lieutenant ; and while little satisfaction was 
given in the matter of the prosecutions, the Royal 
Bounty was continued as formerly, Queen Anne 
having issued letters-patent constituting thirteen min- 
isters trustees for the distribution of the grant. But 
through the influence of the High Church party cer- 
tain modifications were introduced into the mode of 
its distribution, in order to render the ministers more 
directly dependent on the government. T’o accom- 
plish this object, the power of allocating the amount 
among the ministers was withdrawn from the trus- 
tees, and vested in the lord-lieutenant.. Thus the 
grant was no longer divided share and share alike, 
but the plan of arrangement was now laid down in 
these words: “To be distributed among such of the 
non-conforming ministers, by warrant from the lord- 
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the time being, in such manner as he or they shall 
find necessary for our service, or the good of that 
kingdom.” And yet, notwithstanding these written 
modifications, the Regium Donum seems to have 
continued to be distributed in equal proportions to 
all the ministers as formerly. 

So rapidly had the Presbyterian congregations in 
Ulster increased in number, that it became necessary 
to organize anew the public judicatories of the church. 
Accordingly, the whole ministers were now arranged 
in nine presbyteries, distributed into three sub-synods, 
all being under the superintendence of one general sy- 
nod, which continued to meet annually at Antrim in 
the first week of June. To raise the standard of theolo- 
gical acquirements. among her young men, the church 
enacted, in 1702, that the curriculum of study should 
include not less than four years’ study of divinity, 
besides the regular course of philosophy. The 
standards of the Church of Scotland, which she rightly 
regarded as her parent church, were those to which 
all her ministers were required steadfastly to adhere. 

Queen Anne had no sooner ascended the throne, 
than she put herself in the hands of the High Church 
party, who were strongly opposed to the Presby- 
terians of Ulster. Accordingly, in the first English 
parliament of this reign, a bill was passed extending 
to Iveland the provisions of an act of King William’s 
last parliament, by which all persons in office, civil, 
military, or ecclesiastical, were required to take the 
oath of abjuration, which declared that the person pre- 
tending to be king of England, under the title of James 
III., had no right or title whatsoever to the crown. 
This oath was taken by almost all Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland. There were, however, a few 
who scrupled conscientiously to take the oath, and 
who on this account received the name of non-jurors. 
These were looked upon by High Churchmen as 
Jacobites, and disloyal, and occasion was taken to 
cast the same reproach, however unjustly, on the 
For a time the non-jur- 
ing ministers were unmolested, but at length various 
attempts were made, though without success, to put 
the law in force against them. Such was the hostility 
of the High Church party to the Presbyterians, that 
they prevailed upon the Irish House of Commons to 
pass a resolution, “That the pension of £1,200 per 
annum granted to the Presbyterian ministers in Ul- 
ster is an unnecessary branch of the establishment.” 
But the government declined to carry out this reso- 
lution of the Commons, and the grant was continued 
as formerly. 

A heavy blow was dealt at this time by the High 
Churchmen in Ireland against the Presbyterians. A 
bill was framed ostensibly to prevent the further 
progress of Popery, and as its provisions ap- 
plied exclusively to the Romanists, it received the 
support of the Presbyterians, but when sent to 
England, a clause was introduced into it by the 
English ministry, no doubt with the full approbation 
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office, civil or military, or receiving any pay or salary 
from the crown, or having command or place of 
trust from the sovereign,” to take the sacrament in 
the Established Church within three months after 
every such appointment. By this Sacramental Test, 
dissenters of all kinds, including of course the Irish 
Presbyterians, were excluded from all offices of 
public trust and emolument. The consequence was, 
that most of the magistrates throughout Ulster were 
deprived of their commissions. For a time, indeed, 
it appeared doubtful whether the ministers were not 
prevented by the act from aceepting the Regiwm Do- 
num, but on consulting the solicitor-general, the 
synod were assured that they might continue to re- 
ceive it with safety, inasmuch as it did not accrue to 
them out of any office or place of trust bestowed by 
the sovereign. 

In vain were petitions presented to the Irish par- 
liament by the Presbyterians and their friends, call- 
ing for the repeal of the Sacramental Test clause ; 
all such petitions were utterly disregarded. Nay, 
such was the intolerant spirit which characterized 
this parliament, that an attempt was even made wholly 
to prevent Presbyterian ministers from celebrating 
marriages, but happily the design was not carried 
out, and no attempt was again made to interfere with 
the validity of Presbyterian marriages. Still further 
to injure the Presbyterian church, the parliament 
passed a resolution, which, though general, was de- 
signed to crush the philosophy school at Killileagh, 
in which young men were trained for the ministry in 
Ulster. The resolution ran thus :—“ That the erect- 
ing and continuing any seminary for the instruction 
and education of youth in principles contrary to the 
Established Church and government, tends to create 
and perpetuate misunderstandings among Protes- 
tants;” but this resolution was entirely inoperative, 
and failed to inflict the slightest injury on the seminary 
at which it was aimed. ‘The same party were more 
successful in their efforts to injure the non-juring 
ministers who had hitherto been allowed to remain 
unmolested; the parliament having been prevailed 
upon to pass two resolutions, which compelled Mr. 
M‘Bride, one of the non-jurors, to quit his ministerial 
charge in Belfast, and to retire to Scotland, where 
he was forced to continue for three years. 

Meanwhile the Presbyterian church was prosecuting 
her Master’s work with the utmost activity and zeal. 
In 1705, it was enacted by the synod, that all persons 
licensed or ordained should subscribe the Wesiminst er 
Confession of Faith, as the confession of .their faith. 
A number of congregations having sprung up in the 
south and west of the kingdom, a missionary fund 
was now instituted for their support, and active mea- 
sures were taken for supplying with ordinances the 
scattered members of the church in remote districts 
of the country. It was the earnest wish of Queen 
Ame, and the Whig party, which had acquired the 
ascendency in England, to obtain a repeal of the 
obnoxious Sacramental Test clause, but the High 


Church party, which still predominated in the Irish 
parliament, were resolved to uphold the test with 
even increased rigour. Circumstances soon afforded 
them an opportunity of displaying their zeal in this 
direction. It so happened that, with the exception 
of Derry, the Presbyterians in Ulster, who had held 
municipal offices before the passing of the Sacra- 
mental Test clause, still retained them, though they 
had ceased to act. This peculiarity having been acci- 
dentally discovered in the case of Belfast, the House 
of Commons took the opportunity of setting forth a 
declaration to the effect, that the office of burgess 
was vacated in every case in which the occupant had 
not qualified by becoming a conformist. In conse- 
quence of this declaration, Presbyterian burgesses 
were everywhere throughout Ulster superseded by 
Episcopalians. The impolicy of the Sacramental 
Test clause became more especially apparent in the 
spring of 1708, when the French king attempted to 
land the Pretender in Scotland. This event excited 
great alarm among the Presbyterians in Ulster, from 
their vicinity to Scotland, but numbers of them re- 
fused to be enrolled in the militia lest they should 
be brought under the operation of the Sacramental 
Test. It was now plain to thoughtful men of all 
parties, that some remedy must be devised for so 
serious an evil. Efforts, therefore, were again put 
forth to procure a repeal of the obnoxious clause 
from the English parliament, as the Oath of Supre- 
macy had been repealed in the previous reign. It 
was found, however, that any proposal of the kind 
would meet with insurmountable opposition, and 
therefore, it was judged to be quite inexpedient to 
bring forward the subject in the meantime. 

The prospect of obtaining the speedy removal of 
the test, as well as the redress of their other griev- 
ances, now became brighter in consequence of the 
appointment to the government of Ireland of the Earl 
of Wharton, who had long been considered the leader 
of the Presbyterian interest of England. But the 
nomination of this nobleman to the lord-lieutenancy 
aroused the High Church party to redouble their ex- 
ertions to maintain the test. At this crisis Dean 
Swift appeared, wielding his powerful pen in opposi- 
tion to the claims of Presbyterian and other Dissent- 
ers. Amid all opposition, however, the Presbyterian 
church was still on the increase. Its congrega- 
tions numbered more than one hundred and thirty, 
and it was proposed in the synod of 1708, that 
the supreme court should now consist of delegates 
from each presbytery, as in the case of the Church 
of Scotland. This proposal was fully discussed at 
the meeting of synod in the following year, and in 
consequence of the strong opposition which it met 
with from a number of ministers and elders, it was 
first postponed, and ultimately abandoned. 

In 1710, the synod of Ulster resolved to adopt 
measures for preaching the gospel to the native 
Irish in their own language. This important work 
had been too long neglected, and as the Episcopal 
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church had recently awakened to their duty in this 
matter, the Presbyterian church now followed their' 
example. Seven ministers and three probationers, 
who were able to preach in Irish, were appointed to 
itinerate for this purpose, carrying along with them 
a supply of Bibles, Confessions of Faith, and Cate- 
chisms, all in the Irish language. But the troubles 
of the times prevented this scheme from being car- 
ried out to any great extent. To this period also 
must be referred the origin of what has been called 
“The General Fund,” instituted “for the support of 
religion in and about Dublin and the South of Ire- 
land, by assisting and supporting the Protestant 
dissenting interest against unreasonable persecutions, 
and forthe education of youth designed for the min- 
istry among Protestant dissenters, and for assisting 
Protestant dissenting congregations that are poor and 
unable to provide for their ministers.” Large sums 
of money were contributed to this fund, by means of 
which ordinances were provided for many districts 
in the south of Ireland. 

Meantime the Earl of Wharton, who had been 
again appointed lord-lieutenant, endeavoured, though 
without success, to prevail upon the parliament to 
repeal the Sacramental Test. A few months only 
had elapsed, however, when the High Church interest 
having re-acquired the ascendency at the English 
court, the government of Ireland was transferred 
once more to the Duke of Ormond. This change in 
the rulers of the country led of course to an entire 
change in the whole aspect of public affairs. The 
penalties of the law were now put in force on the 
few non-juring ministers in Ulster, and three of them 
were compelled to seek safety in flight. The Irish 
parliament, but more especially the House of Lords, 
continued to manifest the most undisguised hostility 
to the Presbyterians. A representation and address 
was drawn up to the Queen’s Majesty relating to the 
dissenting ministers, and though this document pro- 
fessed to narrate a number of grievances which the 
Episcopalians of Ireland suffered at the hands of the 
Presbyterians, the real design of the whole was to 
urge upon Queen Anne the withdrawal of the Royal 
Bounty. Another address having the same object 
in view was presented by the Convocation of the 
clergy. ‘The Presbyterians, therefore, in self-defence, 
hastened to lay at the foot of the throne a faithful 
statement of their principles, vindicating themselves 
from the misrepresentations which their enemies had 
so industriously spread. Government, and even the 
_ Queen personally, received from the High Church 

party in Ireland numerous and earnest letters calling 
for active steps to be taken against the Ulster Pres- 
byterians. Pamphlets were published of the most 
abusive and inflammatory character, accusing this 
peaceable and useful class of her Majesty’s subjects, 
of disloyalty and rebellion. Not contented, how- 
ever, with calumniating them by private correspond- 
ence and through the press, the High Church party 
proceeded to acts of open persecution. Through 


their influence the presbytery of Monaghan was sum- 
moned before the magistrates of the district, and 
indicted for a riot, simply because they held meet- 
ings in their capacity as a church-court. Such an 
outrage could not of course be borne in silence; and; 
the synod having appealed in vain to the lords jus- 
tices in Dublin, laid their case before the Queen, the 
lord-lieutenant, and the Harl of Oxford, who was at 
that time prime minister. Jn reply, instructions 
were sent from Government to the lords justices, 
that if the indictment should be sustained by the 
grand jury, the trial should be conducted before the 
Queen’s Bench in Dublin, where it would be free 
from the influence of local prejudices, and more com- 
pletely under the control of government. Before the 
day of trial came, the prosecution was stopped. But 
the Presbyterian clergy were now in various ways 
made the victims of that intolerant spirit which had 
been revived by the House of Lords and the Convo- 
cation. Ministers were prosecuted for celebrating 
marriages, and laymen for teaching schools and re- 
fusing to act as churchwardens. 

The resignation of the Duke of Ormond, and the 
appointment to the lord-leutenaney of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, a man of a mild and conciliatory spirit, 
induced the Ulster synod to make another attempt 
to obtain the repeal of the Sacramental Test ; on this 
also, as on former occasions, they were unsuccessful. 
The influence of the High Church party was now 
strong, and at their suggestion the Royal Bounty 
grant was entirely withdrawn in 1714 by the Irish 
government. Lawsuits still continued to be instituted 
against the Presbyterian clergy for celebrating mar- 
riages. And the change which had recently taken 
place in the political affairs of England by the ascen- 
dency of Bolingbroke, was the means of adding still 
more grievances to those which already existed. A 
bill having been introduced into the English parlia- 
ment for preventing the growth of schism, a clause 


was proposed and passed in the House of Lords ex- 


tending its operation to Ireland. By this measure 
every Irish Presbyterian, who ventured to teach a 
school, except of the very humblest description, was 
liable to be imprisoned for three months. Encour- 
aged by the assaults thus made at headquarters on 
the liberties of the Ulster synod, the Episcopalians 
in Ireland openly added insult to injury, and so far 
did they carry matters, that in the towns of Antrim, 
Downpatrick, and Rathfriland, the Presbyterian 
churches were actually nailed up. In the midst of 
these gross acts of persecution, and on the very day 
on which the schism bill came into operation, the un- — 
expected death of Queen Anne checked the proceed- 
ings of the High Church party, and introduced an 
era of comparative liberty and peace. 

The accession of George I. to the throne of Eng- 
land, was welcomed by the Irish Presbyterians as 
likely to seeure to them the full possession of civil 
and religious freedom. They hastened therefore to 
lay their claims before the king and his ministry, 
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craving the repeal of the Sacramental Test, full legal 
protection for their worship and government, and the 
restoration and increase of the grant of the Royal 
Bounty. Knowing that the Act of Toleration had 
been obtained by the English dissenters, on condi- 
tion that they subscribed the Thirty-Nine Articles 
of the Kstablished Church, excepting those which 
related to discipline, the Irish Presbyterians held a 
meeting at Antrim, for the purpose of maturely con- 
sidering on what principles they would claim the 
protection of the laws. This point was carefully 
deliberated upon, and it was resolved that as they 
could not conscientiously subscribe the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, they were quite willing and ready to substi- 
tute subscription to the Westminster Confession of 
Faith; but a few congregations in Dublin and the 
South of Ireland having been educated among the 
English dissenters were averse to subscribe the West- 
minster Confession; and in deference to the scruples 
of these brethren, the meeting proceeded to prepare 
a special formula to be substituted in room of the 
Westminster confession, in case the government 
should refuse to admit of their subscription of the lat- 
ter. The formula agreed upon by ‘the meeting was in 
these words :—“TI profess faith in God the Father, 
and in Jesus Christ the eternal Son of God, the true 
God, and in God the Holy Ghost, and that these 
three are one God, the same in substance, equal in 
power, and glory. I believe the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament were given by Divine 
inspiration, and that they are a perfect rule of Chris- 
tian faith and practice. And pursuant to this belief, 
I agree to all the doctrines common to the Protes- 
tant churches both at home and abroad.” <A depu- 
tation from the Presbyterian body proceeded to 
London, and were received graciously by the king, 
who appeared to be sensibly moved in listening to 
the detail of their grievances; and by his command 
the grant of Royal Bounty was forthwith renewed, 
and hopes held out of an augmentation to its amount 
at no distant date. 

It was quite plain to the High Church party that 
the king was disposed to favour the Presbyterians ; 
hence they sounded the alarm that the church was 
in danger. These extreme views prevailed in Dub- 
lin College, and the Jacobite spirit which began to 
manifest itself among the students, attracted the 
notice of the government, more especially as the 
Pretender was well known to threaten an invasion. 
It was supposed that he might land in the northern 
parts of Ulster, and steps were immediately taken 
suited to the emergency. A militia force was en- 
rolled, and although by joining it the Presbyterians 
exposed themselves to the penalties of the Sacra- 
mental Test Act, they hesitated not to take arms in 
defence of their religion and liberties, hoping that 
the government would protect them against the 
penalties of the law. A. bill was accordingly passed 
through the Irish parliament, which secured dissent- 
ers in the militia against all the penalties of the 
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obnoxious Act. The bishops did all in their power te 
prevent even this partial relief from being afforded to 
the Presbyterians, and accordingly after having been 
transmitted to London, the bill was abandoned by the 
government, and the Test Act remained in full force 
against the Presbyterians, whether they served in 
the militia, the regular army, or in any other capa- 
city whatever. In order to neutralize the injurious 
effect of the triumph which the bishops had effected, 
the House of Commons passed a resolution, declar- 
ing, “That such of his Majesty’s Protestant dissent- 
ing subjects of this kingdom as have taken commis- 
sions in the militia, or acted in the commission of 
array, have hereby done a seasonable service to his 
Majesty’s royal person and government, and the 
Protestant interest in this kingdom.” And still fur- 
ther to quiet the minds of the disappointed Presby- 
terians, the Commons, in opposition to the High 
Church party, passed an additional resolution to the 
effect, “That any person who shall commence a 
prosecution against any dissenter, who has accepted 
or shall accept of a commission in the army or mili- 
tia, is an enemy to King George and the Protestant 
interest, and a friend to the Pretender.” 

Thus once more were the Irish bishops powerful 
enough to defeat the attempts made to repeal the 
Sacramental Test, even although both the King and 
the Irish House of Commons were disposed in this 
matter to favour the Presbyterians.. It was highly 
creditable to the Presbyterian body that they came 
to the resolution of continuing in the public service 
at this critical period, even although by doing so 
they exposed themselves to the penalties of the 
Sacramental Test. A synod was now summoned to 
meet at Belfast, with the view of considering the 
terms on which application should be made to the 
government for a Toleration Act. The attend- 
ance both of ministers and elders was larger on this 
occasion than at any former meeting of synod, and 
after mature deliberation, it was agreed, that they 
should propose subscription of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith as the ground of toleration ; and if the 
government should prefer the formula already referred 
to, they should add to it a clause which would make 
the last sentence run thus :—“ And pursuant to this 
belief, I agree to all the doctrines common to the 
Protestant churches at home and abroad, contained 
in their and our public Confessions of Faith.” The 
synod directed their attention also to the necessity of 
preaching the gospel in the Irish language, in dis- 
tricts where Roman Catholics abounded, and they 
unanimously resolved to encourage this excellent de- 
sign to the utmost of their power. Those of the 
brethren who were able to preach in Irish were com- 
missioned accordingly to preach in succession in 
various districts. A school for teaching Irish was 
opened in Dundalk, and steps were taken for print- 
ing editions of the catechism, and of a short grammar 
in the Irish tongue. A very favourable report of the 
success which had accompanied this important scheme 
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was made to the synod in 1717, and they resolved 
“to continue to use their utmost endeavours to fur- 
ther so good a work.” The nine presbyteries of 
which the church consisted in 1702, were now aug- 
mented to eleven, having under their care about 140 
congregations. 

The Irish Presbyterians knowing that it was the 
earnest desire of the king and his ministers to redress 
the grievances of which they justly complained, held 
a meeting at Newry, to consider the propriety of 
making another effort to obtain relief. They ap- 
pointed a deputation from both the North and South 
to repair to London for this purpose. On reaching 
the metropolis, the deputation waited upon the mem- 
bers of Government, from whom they received assur- 
ances that something effectual would be done for 
their relief in the next session of parliament ; and in 
the meantime the king and his ministers placed on 
the civil list the sum of £800 a-year, as an augmen- 
tation of the Royal Bounty, one-half to be appro- 
priated to the synod of Ulster, which comprised 140 
ministers, while the other half was to be devoted to 
the ministers of Dublin and the South, who amount- 
ed at this date to no more than thirteen. In the 
course of the following year (1719), the Government 
sought to fulfil their pledge by causing a bill to be 
introduced into the Irish House of Commons, “ for 
rendering the Protestant dissenters more useful and 
capable of supporting the Protestant interest of this 
kingdom.” The High Church party, afraid that too 
liberal concessions might be made to Presbyterians, 
introduced a counter bill, “ for exempting the Protes- 
tant dissenters of this kingdom from certain penalties 
to which they are now subject.” The object of this 
latter measure was to grant nothing more than a 
bare toleration for dissenting worship; and in this 
meagre and unsatisfactory form it passed into a law, 
but not without the most strenuous and persevering 
opposition from some High Churchmen. In the 
course of the same session of parliament, a bill of 
indemnity was passed discharging those in public 
offices or employments from the penalties incurred 
by not taking the Sacramental Test. A similar act 
of indemnity was repeated annually for a long 
period, either voted by the Irish Parliament, or as 
was generally the case, sent over from England. 

Up to this period of its history, the Presbyterian 
church in Ireland had been characterized by a strict 
adherence to the doctrines of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, and a complete accordance both in 
worship and discipline with the parent, Church of 
Scotland. Now, however, heretical views on the 
essential doctrines of the gospel began to be broach- 
ed by some ministers connected with the Belfast 
Society, an association of ministers which had been 
organized in 1705 for mutual improvement in theolo- 
gical knowledge. The originator of the new opinions 
appears to have been a young minister, the Rev. John 
Abernethy, who was ordained minister of a congrega- 
tion in Antrim. He taught that the ground of a sin- 


ner’s acceptance in the sight of God was his sincerity, 
that error was innocent when not wilful, and that all 
belief in positive doctrines was uncertain, or at all 
events non-essential. In regard to ecclesiastical 
discipline, Mr. Abernethy, and those of the Belfast 
Society who agreed with him, held that the church 
had no right to require subscription to a human con- 
fession of faith, and that to demand such a subscrip- 
tion was to violate the right of private judgment, 
besides being inconsistent with Christian liberty 
and true Protestantism. The origin of these lax 
and erroneous opinions in Ulster is probably to be 
traced to the circumstance, that Mr. Abernethy 
had been a fellow-student and intimate friend of 
Professor Simpson, who was cited before the General 
Assembly in Scotland for teaching Arminian and 
Pelagian errors in the Divinity Hall of Glasgow ; 
and besides, several of the leading members of the 
Society had studied under this heretical professor. 
It was strongly suspected, moreover, that in addition 
to their other errors, these young men had imbibed 
the Arian opinions of Dr. Samuel Clarke, but this 
charge they solemnly denied. For fifteen years the 
errors which had crept into the church made silent 
but steady progress, and those who held them be- 
came the most prominent and influential members of 
the synod. At length, Mr. Abernethy published a 
sermon, which he had preached before the Belfast 
Society, under the title of ‘Religious Obedience 
founded on Personal Persuasion.’ From the appear- 
ance of this discourse in print, is to be dated the 
commencement of that controversy which raged 
among the Ulster Presbyterians for seven years, 
giving rise to a number of publications on both 
sides, and terminating in the exclusion of the mem- 
bers of the Belfast Society from the community of 
the Synod. 

At the commencement of this important contro- 
versy, the practice had begun to be adopted by some 
presbyteries of allowing subscription .of the stand- 
ards with reservations and explanations. This ob- 
jectionable practice was legalised by the Synod, 
under what is known by the name of the Pacitic 
Act, and laxity of discipline having been thus intro- 
duced into the proceedings of the supreme cout of 
the church, the example was soon followed by the 
inferior courts. In the presbytery of Belfast, Mr. 
Halliday, who was a strong advocate for the new 
opinions, refused to avail himself of the provisions of 
the Pacific Act, or to subscribe the Confession of 
Faith in any form. In utter contravention of the 
laws. of the church, the presbytery were contented to 
receive a meagre and unsatisfactory declaration of 
his faith, which he tendered to the brethren, insist- 
ing that no church had a right to demand any fuller 
confession. Four members of the presbytery pro- 
tested against the reception of such a declaration, in 
place of subscription to the Westminster Confession, 
and appealed to the sub-synod of Belfast. This 
quarterly provincial synod met in the first week of 
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January 1721, when the reasons of protest were ap- 
proved by the whole synod, with the exception of 
the members of the Belfast Society; and the majority 
of the presbytery who had admitted Mr. Halliday, 
without'subscription of the standards, were publicly 
rebuked at the bar of the court. Notwithstanding 
this decision of the sub-synod, Mr. Halliday still re- 
fused to subscribe the Confession. The whole church 
was much agitated by the divisions which had arisen 
among its ministers, and in this painful state of mat- 
ters the supreme court held its annual meeting at 
Belfast. The attendance of both ministers and elders 
was unusually large, showing the deep interest which 
was felt in the present critical state of afiairs, At 
this synod memorials were presented from seventeen 
congregations spread over seven counties of Ulster, 
entreating that in order to quiet the apprehensions 
of multitudes, as well as to remove all cause of re- 
proach, “all the members of synod, and all inferior 
judicatories of the church, may be obliged to sub- 
scribe the Westminster Confession of Faith as the 
confession of their faith.” In the spirit of this me- 
morial, the synod commenced their proceedings by 
passing a resolution, which denied in the strongest 
manner that they had departed “ from the commonly 
received doctrine concerning the essential Deity of 
the Son of God, by denying his essential Divine per- 
fections, particuJarly his necessary existence, abso- 
lute eternity, and independence.” The members of 
the Belfast Society declined voting for this. resolu- 
tion, “not,” as the minutes of synod bear, “ because 
they disbelieved the article of Christ’s supreme 
Deity ; for this article they professed in the strong- 
est terms to believe; but because they are against 
all authoritative human decisions as tests of ortho- 
doxy, and because they judged such decisions unsea- 
sonable at this time.” ‘Io meet more directly the 
object of the memorial which had been laid before 
them, the synod agreed not to enjoin, but simply to 
permit all the members of synod who were willing to 
do-so, to subscribe the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. This resolution also was keenly opposed by 
the members of the Belfast Society, but was carried 
by a decided majority. A large number of ministers 
accordingly signed anew the Confession of Faith, 
and from this time the two parties were known by 
the names of Subscribers and Non-Subscribers. 

At this meeting of synod, Mr. Halliday was ad- 
mitted as a member of the body without being called 
upon to subscribe the Confession, on the simple pro- 
viso that this be no precedent in any instance for the 
future. And to render the Pacific Act more effec- 
tual, as well as to secure the peace of the church, 
three resolutions were passed, first, that no person 
should be licensed, ordained, or installed, without 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the presbytery then 
present ; secondly, that should any single member 
protest against such license, ordination, or installa- 
tion, further proceedings therein should be arrested 
until the next synod; and thirdly, that should the 


Pacific Act be again violated, the presiding minister 
should be suspended at the discretion of the synod. 

The entire province of Ulster was now in a state 
of commotion, the people arraying themselves on 
either side of the controversy. Pamphlets were 
published in rapid succession by the champions of 
both parties. So keen indeed did the conflict be- 
come, that great anxiety was felt lest a rupture 
should take place between the two parties at the 
next meeting of synod, which was appointed to be 
held at Derry. The attendance, owing to the re- 
moteness of the place of meeting, was not so large as 
at the last synod. After discussion, which was con- 
ducted with considerable warmth, the following five 
resolutions were adopted with the view of removing 
division and preserving peace. 1. The declaring 
articles of faith in Scripture words only shall not be 
accepted as a sufficient evidence of a person’s sound- 
ness in the faith. 2. The synod resolved most constant- 
ly and firmly to adhere to the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. 3. The synod resolved to maintain the 
Presbyterian government and discipline as hitherto 
exercised. 4. The synod desire to, exercise Chris- 
tian forbearance towards the non-subscribers, so long 
as they governed themselves according to the acts 
of the synod, and did not disturb the peace of the 
church. 5. The synod earnestly and most seriously 
exhorted the people under the ministry of the non- 
subscribers to condescend as far as their consciences 
allowed. them in adhering to their pastors. 

These attempts on the part of the synod to com- 
promise matters were altogether unsuccessful. The 
lay-members of the church were much dissatisfied 
with the leniency shown by the supreme court to the 
non-subscribers, as being in their view utterly imcon- 
sistent with the purity and safety and peace of the 
church. It now became every day more and more 
apparent that a disruption of the synod was at hand. 
In several presbyteries accordingly, vacant congre- 
gations refused to admit into their pulpits non-sub- 
scribing ministers. So strong indeed was the feeling 
against these ministers which pervaded the Presby- 
terian population generally, that subscribing minis- 
ters found it necessary to cease from employing them 
at communion seasons, or holding ministerial inter- 
course with them in any way. To allay the irritation 
which existed in the minds of many, the sub-synod 
of Derry at their meeting in May 1724, drew up a 
“Seasonable Warning,” as it was termed, which 
they circulated widely among the people, and which 
had the effect of convincing them that a large body 
of ministers and elders were firm in upholding the 
doctrines and constitution of the church. 

Meantime great anxiety prevailed throughout the 
church as to the probable result of the deliberations 
of the supreme court. The meeting took place at 
Dungannon, and the deepest interest in its proceed- 
ings pervaded all classes. A very large number of 
members, both clerical and lay, were present. The 
subject which engrossed the attention of the synod 
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throughout almost its entire sittings was the case of 
Mr. Nevins, one of the non-subscribing ministers, 
who was accused of holding and avowing Arian 
tenets. The result was, that after a protracted trial, 
extending to nearly two weeks, he was cut off from 
the communion of the synod, but neither disjoined 
from his congregation, nor deposed from the minis- 
terial office. 

The warfare between the subscribers and the non- 
subscribers continued to be carried on with the 
greatest earnestness through the press, the latter 
party exhibiting a decided superiority in literary 
prowess. Popular favour, however, was decidedly 
on the side of the Subscribers, and it was daily be- 
coming more obvious that the expected separation 
of the two parties could not be much longer delayed. 
While the public mind was in a state of the utmost 
excitement, the synod held its usual annual meeting 
at Dungannon on the 21st of June 1726. The non- 
subscribers laid on the table five overtures or “ ex- 
pedients for peace,” as they chose to term them. 
This elaborate production took up extreme ground, 
and left the synod no other alternative but to ex- 
clude its authors from the communion of the church. 
An attempt was made to delay matters for another 
year, but this motion was negatived by a large ma- 
jority. The subject of separation was now deliber- 
ated upon, and on the votes being taken it was found 
that by a large majority, composed chiefly of elders, 
the ministers being nearly equally divided, the sepa- 
ration was carried. Yet even this decision was, par- 
tial and limited in its character. It excluded the 
non-subscribers from “ ministerial communion with 
subscribers in church judicatories as formerly ;” that 
is, it simply excluded them from ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship, by being members of the synod or its in- 
ferior courts, but did not exclude them either from 
Christian fellowship or from ministerial communion 
in religious ordinances and sacraments. And though 
the open, avowed non-subscribers were now removed 
from the synod, there still remained a number of 
ministers who were secretly attached to the princi- 
ples of the non-subscribers, but who, not being honest 
enough to avow their sentiments, still continued in 
communion with the synod. A. question naturally 
arose in the altered state of matters as to the distri- 
bution of the Royal Bounty, but in a private meet- 
ing of the ministers, it-;was unanimously agreed, that 
the usual proportions of the grant should be paid to 
the members of the excluded presbytery, as regu- 
larly as if they still formed a constituent part of the 
synod. 

The Irish Presbyterians had, a few years before 
this, received from government the full benefit of the 
Act of Toleration. They had still reason to com- 
plain of several grievances which remained unre- 
dressed. Sites for churches were refused by Kpis- 
copalian landlords. Presbyterians were still excluded 
by the Sacramental Test from places of public trust 
under the crown, and they were liable to be prose- 
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cuted for their marriages celebrated by their own 
clergy. The accession of George II., in 1727, how- 
ever, was hailed as holding out favourable prospect:, 
the highest authorities, both in church and state, be- 
ing generally disposed to relieve them from the dis- 
abilities under which they still laboured. But though 
their hopes from government were now brighten- 
ing, the social condition of the province of Ulster 
wav’ far from satisfactory, and an extensive emigra- 
tion of the agricultural population took place, the 
people flocking in great numbers to the West Indies. 
An inquiry was immediately instituted by govern- 
ment into the causes of this alarming diminution of 
the Protestant population in the north of Ireland, 
and the Presbyterians urged anew upon the atten- 
tion of the civil authorities the necessity of repeal- 
ing the obnoxious Sacramental Test Act. The High 
Church party were naturally afraid that the claims 
of the Ulster Presbyterians might be acknowledged, 
and Dean Swift appeared once more as the stern op- 
ponent of toleration, publishing a powerful pamph- 
let on the subject. In 1732, the English Protestant 
Dissenters exerted themselves strongly to procure 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. And 
in the following year the Irish Presbyterians direct- 
ed their efforts towards the procuring of the re- 
peal of their Test Act, but although their claims 
were admitted by the English ministry, their hopes 
of redxess were once more doomed to be disappoint- 
ed. The only relief, indeed, which the Presbyte- 
rians received during the reign of George II., was 
an act passed in 1738 by which they were exempted 
from all prosecutions for marriages celebrated in their 
congregations by ministers who had qualified under 
the Toleration Act. 

Notwithstanding the numerous disadvantages un- 
der which the Ulster Presbyterians had long laboured, 
their numbers had steadily increased, thirty new con- 
gregations having been organized within the last 
thirty years. The consequence of this was, that the 
dividend of the Royal Bounty, which annually ac- 
crued to each individual minister, was rapidly dimin- 
ishing. In these circumstances, the synod, between 
the years 1744 and 1750, frequently had under their 
consideration the propriety of applying to govern- 
ment for an addition to the Royal Bounty. It was 
strongly feared that the cause of the Pretender would 
be warmly espoused by the Irish Romanists, but all 
apprehensions for the security of Ireland were quiet- 
ed by the promptitude with which the Presbyterians 
of Ulster took up arms to resist the enemy should he 
venture to land upon their shores. Their determi- 
nation to risk their lives and fortunes in defence of 
the Protestant king and constitution, was set forth 
in a “ Declaration” which they published as soon as 
the standard of the Pretender had been raised in Scot- 
land. ‘These demonstrations of loyalty were duly ap- 
preciated by the Earl of Chesterfield, the lord-lieuten- 
ant, and the Presbyterians were given to expect that 
they would probably receive some mark of the roya 
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favour. In 1746, accordingly, when the rebellion 
had been suppressed, the synod forwarded a me- 
morial to government, setting forth their present dis- 
tressing circumstances, occasioned by the pressing 
poverty of the country, and craving an increase of 
the grant which they had received from the Royal 
Bounty. This memorial appears not to have been 
presented at headquarters; and though, in 1749, a 
similar resolution was formed by the synod, in con- 
sequence of discouragements it was speedily aban- 
doned. The following year a fund was established 
for the benefit of the widows and families of deceased 
ministers; an institution which has flourished be- 
yond all expectation, and though the endowment 
originally contemplated was £12 annually, each wi- 
dow now receives yearly £34, present currency ; 
and when a minister dies, leaving a family and no 
widow, the children receive the ainuity for ten years. 

The non-subscribers now occupied a separate posi- 
tion from the Ulster synod under the name of the 
Presbytery of Antrim; but although by their separa- 
tion from the body the church was to some extent puri- 
fied, their students being still educated chiefly in Glas- 
gow, a class of ministers gradually arose in the synod, 
who held lax, and, in many cases, erroneous principles, 
such as were usually termed New-Light. In the 
course of time this party acquired a complete pre- 
ponderance both of influence and talent in the synod. 
In the Irish Episcopal Church also, at this period, 
that is about the middle of last century, evange- 
lical doctrine had almost fled from its pulpits. Sev- 
eral of the inferior clergy held Arian opinions, and 
one of the bishops was an avowed Unitarian. The 
two parties of Presbyterians, the subscribers and 
non-subscribers, though ecclesiastically separated 
from each other, were brought frequently into friendly 
intercourse, on the footing of their common connec- 
tion with the Widows’ Fund, and in theologieal sen- 
timent they began gradually to approximate to each 
other. Pure Calvinistic doctrine was now very 
generally repudiated by the leading ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, and the whole body was gra- 
dually drifting away from the good old theology of 
the Westminster Confession. The Seceders, how- 
ever, who preached sound evangelical doctrine, were 
gradually on the increase, and numbers of Presbyte- 
rians, who loved the truth, gladly sought refuge 
from the heresy which pervaded their own church in 
the orthodox Seceding congregations. Thus the 
apathy of the synod of Ulster promoted the suc- 
cess of both branches of the Secession Church, the 
Burghers and the Antiburghers. See Associa'rE 
PRESBYTERY OF IRELAND. 

So great was the indifference which the Presby- 
terian ministers of Ulster manifested even to the con- 
cerns of their own church, that not more than one-half, 
and scarcely sometimes one-third of their entire num- 
ber, attended the meetings of the general synod. To 
remedy this growing evil, it was proposed, in the 
meeting of 1752, that the synod should for the fu- 
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ture be composed of delegates from the respective 
presbyteries, and that their charges in attending 
should be defrayed by their constituents. The pro- 
ject, however, was postponed from year to year, and 
at length abandoned. For a long period the Ulster 
synod had been sadly degenerating both in doctrine 
and discipline, and while ever since the separa- 
tion of the presbytery of Antrim there had been a 
party in the synod who sympathised with the non- 
subscribers, that party was no longer a minority, but 
a large and overwhelming majority. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in 1758 a resolution should 
have been unanimously adopted by the synod for 
the renewal of friendly intercourse with the non- 
subscribers, who were well known to adhere as firmly 
as ever to their original principles, and to be depart- 
ing more and more widely from the Westminster 
standards. The following year, accordingly, a de- 
putation from the presbytery of Antrim appeared at 
the synod, and handed in a commission appointing 
them to attend the synod, and to join in consulta- 
tion with it in all matters of general concern to the 
Protestant Dissenting interest, Some of the mem- 
bers were taken by surprise, and were scarcely pre- 
pared for this step on the part of the non-subscribers ; 
but the commission was sustained without opposition. 
Next day, however, some of the members adverted 
to the subject, stating that the minute of the previous 
year, inviting the non-subscribers, contemplated their 
taking part in the discussions of the synod only in 
reference to their common secular concerns. © This 
explanation was accepted by the synod. Another 
opportunity soon presented itself of exhibiting pub- 
licly the affinity which the two bodies now felt to 
exist between them. George IJ. having died in 
1760, the Ulster synod and the Presbytery of An- 
trim joined in an address of congratulation to the 
new sovereign, George III., on his accession to the 
throne, describing themselves as “ The Presbyterian 
ministers of the Northern Association in Ireland.” 
The students of both parties were trained under the- 
ological professors, and the ministers held brotherly 
intercourse by preaching in each other's pulpits. 
Nothing, indeed, seemed to lie in the way of a com- 
plete coalition, but the fear of alienating a large body 
of the laity who were decidedly opposed to the here- 
tical principles avowed by the non-subscribers. In 
the low state to which vital religion had now sunk 
among the Irish Presbyterians, it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that the cause made so little progress 
among the people, that from 1756 to 1769 only two 
congregations were added to the synod of Ulster. 
Emigration had for a number of years past dimin- 
ished to a considerable extent the number of Presbyte- 
rians in the north of Ireland, and the dividend which 
the Royal Bounty afforded to each minister was so 
small that they had a difficulty in obtaining an ade- 
quate maintenance. The natural result of such a state 
of matters was, that the number of candidates for the 
| ministry was quite insuflicient to supply the vacant 
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congregations. This led to a relaxation of the rules 
laid down in regard to the course of study necessary 
to obtain license, and men of indifferent qualifica- 
tions were both licensed and ordained. But this 
evil was light compared with the alarming indiffer- 
ence to sound doctrine which so extensively pre- 
vailed. The doctrines of the Westminster Confes- 
sion were almost completely set at nought, and the 
proposal was broached by a number of ministers to 
set aside the law of subscription. Such, however, 
was the attachment of the laity to the Confession, 
that it was deemed prudent to relinquish the design ; 
although the supporters of the Confession were now 
but a minority in the supreme court, and several 
presbyters dispensed with subscription both in cases 
of license and ordination. 

Though the Irish Presbyterians, both ministers and 
people, were in a very depressed state, so far as out- 
ward prosperity was concerned, and thousands had 
emigrated to America, they were fast rising in poli- 
tical importance. When the revolutionary war com- 
menced between America and Britain, and the 
French took part with the revolted provinces, her 
ships of war threatened a descent upon the coasts of 
Ulster. The government hastened to conciliate all 
parties in Ireland in order to secure their support, 
more especially as the Irish people had voluntarily 
set up an extensive military organization for their own 
defence. In June 1778, or about three months after 
the volunteer companies had begun to be formed, the 
Irish House of Commons made another attempt to 
obtain the repeal of the Sacramental Test, a clause 
to that effect having been appended to a bill which 
was designed to relieve the Roman Catholics of some 
of their disabilities. The bill passed with the ap- 
pended clause, but when forwarded to England in 
order to receive the sanction of the privy council, it 
was returned without the clause which had been ap- 
pended; and thus the grievances of which the Ulster 
Presbyterians had so long complained still remained 
unredressed. The volunteers rapidly increased until 
they reached the large number of 42,000; and while 
a large proportion of the population were thus in 
arms, discontent was rapidly spreading in conse- 
quence of the deep injury which the American war 
had inflicted upon trade. Such a state of things 
could not fail to excite considerable anxiety in the 
government; and as a matter of policy, the Irish 
parliament had no sooner met in 1779 than a bill 
was introduced, and unanimously carried, for the re- 
lief of the grievances of Dissenters. After a little de- 
lay the measure having been approved by the privy 
council, was sent back to Ireland unaltered, and speed- 
ily passed into a law. 

The Irish volunteers had now become a formida- 
ble body. On the 15th February 1782 they held a 
meeting at Dungannon, which was attended by the 
representatives of one hundred and forty-three corps 
in military dress, and passed resolutions indicating 
their determination to maintain the principles of con- 


stitutional freedom. At this time the volunteers in 
Treland amounted to nearly 100,000 men, well armed 
and disciplined, who, with one voice, boldly asserted 
the independence of the Irish legislature. It was 
found to be impossible to resist the demands of the 
people, and the English government yielded so far 
as to acknowledge the legislative independence of 
Ireland. Various other acts were passed favourable 
to the Presbyterians, among which may be men- 
tioned one which declared the validity of all mar- 
riages celebrated among Protestant Dissenters by 
ministers of their own denomination. In 1784 a 
further boon was conferred upon the Ulster synod 
by an increase of the Regium Donum, the king having 
been pleased to grant £1,000 per annum. Some 
disappointment was felt that the sum was so small, 
but the men of power in Ireland had resisted the be- 
stowal of a larger grant. About the same time the 
Trish Seceders received a bounty from government ot 
£00 per annum. In the course of a few years the 
question as to the necessity of a more adequate pro- 
vision for the Presbyterian ministers was taken up 
by the Irish House of Commons, who passed an’ 
unanimous resolution to present an address to his 
majesty on the subject. The wishes of the Commons, 
however, were anticipated by a king’s letter, dated 
21st January 1792, granting during pleasure an ad- 
ditional sum of £5,000 per annum for the use of the 
Presbyterian ministers of Ireland. Of this sum the 
synod of Ulster and presbytery of Antrim received 
£3,729 16s. 10d., the rest being distributed among 
the Seceders, the Southern Association, and the min- 
ister of the French congregation, St. Peter’s, Dublin. 
But though favoured with outward prosperity, the 
internal condition of the Presbyterian church of Ire- 
land was melancholy in the extreme, erroneous opi- 
nions as to the vital doctrines of Christianity being 
openly avowed by the leading ministers of the body. 
Pelagian and semi-Pelagian views were very gener- 
ally taught from the pulpits. The presbytery of 


Killileagh was particularly noted for the number of 


heretical ministers which it contained. The course 
of education prescribed forstudents of theology in con- 
nection with the synod of Ulster was so limited that 
any candidate who had attended a divinity class only 
one session of five months, might be licensed as a 
preacher. Ministers who had passed through such 
a brief course of study were not likely to prove effi- 
cient instructors or able defenders of the faith. The 
subject was brought under the notice of the general 
synod, and in 1786 the Belfast academy was opened, 
though it does not appear to have been attended by 
any considerable number of students of divinity, 
these continuing still to resort to the Scottish uni- 
versities. At this period the church made little or 
no progress. For the twenty years preceding 1789 
not one new congregation was regularly established. 
The Seceders and Reformed Presbyterians, however 
were, during the same time, rapidly on the increase. 

In 1795 the Government had signified their in 
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tention of erecting and endowing a seminary at 
Maynooth for training candidates for the Romish 
priesthood. Some hopes were at the same time en- 
tertained that the English parliament would vote a 
sum for the establishment of a Presbyterian college 
in Ulster. Negotiations were carried on for some 
time with men in power, but to the mortification of 
the Irish Protestants, Maynooth was built and en- 
dowed, while the establishment of a Protestant se- 
minary was postponed for an indefinite period. The 
state of Ireland was now such as filled the hearts of 
all good men with sorrow and alarm. “ The three 
Romish provinces,” says Dr. Reid, “ exhibited a mi- 
serable array of ignorance, poverty, profligacy, and 
outrage. Even in Ulster, laxity of principle had in- 
troduced laxity of practice, —drunkenness, profane 
swearing, and Sabbath breaking were fearfully pre- 
valent, and the writings of Thomas Paine, which had 
been diligently circulated, had extensively diffused 
the leaven of infidelity.” 

Such was the moral condition of Ireland when 
the rebellion of 1798 broke out. ‘The object of 
this conspiracy was wholly of a political nature, 
having in view the separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain, and the erection of an independent 
republic. The Irish Presbyterian ministers, as a 
body, steadfastly opposed all insurrectionary move- 
ments, and gave no countenance to the Society of 
United [rishmen. The same sentiments were shared 
py a large portion of the Presbyterian laity. In 
several districts of Down and Antrim, however, and 
especially in the town of Belfast, a spirit of disatfec- 
tion was widely diifused among the people. But it 
was highly creditable to the ministers connected 
with the synod of Ulster, that very few of their order 
were implicated in the Rebellion, and such was the 
confidence which the military authorities reposed. in 
the loyalty of the ministers, that the meeting of 
synod in 1798 was held with their sanction, and 
under their protection. At that meeting a resolu- 
tion was passed expressing strong disapprobation of 
the conduct of those individuals belonging to their 
flocks who had taken part in the conspiracy. A 
pastoral address was also drawn up, and addressed 
to the Presbyterian people, remonstrating with those 
who had joined the ranks of the rebels. The 
sum of £500 was unanimously voted to the gov- 
ernment towards the defence of the kingdom; and 
the presbyteries were enjoined under penalty of 
severe censure to institute a solemn inquiry into the 
conduct of ministers. and licentiates charged with 
seditious and treasonable practices, and to report to 
next meeting of synod. When the synod met in 
June 1799, the reports from the several -presbyteries 
showed that very few of the ministers had been con- 
cerned in the Rebellion, and that only one, the Rev. 
James Porter of Greyabbey, had been arrested, tried, 
and executed for treasonable practices. Of the small 
number involved in the Rebellion, two were reported 
as still in confinement; others had expressed their 


sincere contrition; others were no longer connected 
with the body, and the remainder had either volun- 
tavily, or with the permission of the government, re- 
moved from the kingdom. It may be noticed, that 
the greater number of the Presbyterian ministers 
who were implicated in the Rebellion held New 
Light principles. 

The project now began to be started of a legisla- 
tive union between Great Britain and Ireland. To 
reconcile all parties of the Irish people to this most 
important measure, various inducements were held 
out. The members of the synod of Ulster were as- 
sured that a university for their special benefit would 
be founded at Armagh, and a divinity professorship 
endowed ; that the Regzwm Donum would be liberally 
increased, and that a royal commissioner of their 
own communion should sit in their annual synod, as 
in the General Assembly of the Established Church 
of Scotland. All these proposals were afterwards 
abandoned, except that which referred to an increase 
of the Regiwm Donum. While this subject was 
under consideration, the union of the two countries 
of Great Britain and Ireland was consummated. 
This great event took place on the Ist of January 
1801. Some apprehensions were entertained that, 
in consequence of a change of government which 
happened about this time, the proposed increase of 
the Regium Donum might not be obtained, but at 
the annual meeting of the synod of Ulster in 1802, 
it was officially announced that “his Majesty’s con- 
fidential servants had come to a determination to 
recommend to the king to increase the Regiwm Do- 
num in the next year, and that a future communica- 
tion would be made as to the amount, and the regu- 
lations which it might be thought necessary to 
adopt.” A new arrangement accordingly was made, 
the members of the synod of Ulster, and of the 
synod of Antrim, to whom alone the grant was re- 
stricted, being divided into three classes, those located 
in cities or large towns, those in the more populous 
districts, and those in more thinly peopled localities. 
The congregations amounted at this time to 186, 
which were divided into three classes, containing 62 
each. The ministers, according as they belonged 
to the first, second, or third class, were to receive 
respectively, £100, £75, or £50 each per annum. 
The agent for the distribution of the bounty was 
henceforth to be appoiuted and paid by government. 
Much dissatisfaction was expressed by many mem- 
bers of the synod with the system of classification, 
but the government refused to modify the terms of 
the grant, and they were therefore with some mur- 
inuring submitted to. The Regium Donum to the 
synod of Ulster and presbytery of Antrim, had pre- 
viously amounted to £6,329 6s. 10d., but by the ad- 
dition now made it amounted in 1803 to £14,970 
18s. 10d., late Irish currency. Such a liberal gov- 
ernment allowance was received with satisfaction and 
gratitude, and the result has been such, even in a 
political and financial point of view, that the gov- 
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ernment has never had cause to repent of ats liber- 
ality. 

It is lamentable to reflect, that at the very time 
when the synod of Ulster was experiencing so largely 
and liberally the countenance of government, its use- 
fulness as a Christian institution was at alow ebb. 
Many of the ministérs had imbibed Arian and even 
Unitarian principles. The subscribers and non- 
subscribers were so mingled together, that it was 
almost impossible to distinguish the one party from 
the other, and in 1805, the synod unanimously re- 
solved that the licentiates of the presbytery of An- 
trim, of the Southern Association, and of the Church 
of Scotland, should be fully entitled to officiate in its 
pulpits. In such a state of matters practical religion 
among the people had sunk, as was naturally to be 
expected, to a very low state. But how often has 
the truth of the Divine promise been exemplified in 
the histéry of every section of the church of Christ, 
« At evening time it shall be light.” In the midst 
of the spiritual darkness and death which now over- 
spread the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, there 
were still found some godly ministers and praying 
people who longed and looked for a revival of true 
vital religion in the land. Nor did they long and 
look in vain. No sooner had the excitement of the 
Rebellion passed away, than a number of pious 
ministers and laymen belonging to the various Pro- 
testant denominations met.at Armagh, and formed 
an association under the designation of the ‘ Hvan- 
gelical Society of Ulster,’ having in view the estab- 
lishment of a system of itinerant preaching through- 
out the towns and villages of the province. <A 
number of Con cedeantouulists or Independent churches 
sprung up about this time in Ulster, and several of 
the Secession ministers with their congregations 
joined that body. One eminent minister belonging 
to the synod of Ulster, the Rev. Alexander Carson 
of Tobermore, withdrew from the body and joined 
the Baptists. Amid the keen discussions which 
agitated both the synod of Ulster and the Secession 
synods on the subject of the Regium Donum, a num- 
ber of the lay members belonging to both bodies 
passed over to the Reformed Presbyterian church, 
which repudiated a state endowment. Besides, so 
zealous was this last-mentioned denomination, and 
so faithfully did they preach the pure gospel of 
Christ, that numbers of the more pious portion of 
the community hastened to join them, so that numer- 
ous congregations arose in all parts of the country 
professing the principles of the Reformed Presby- 
terians. 

The rapid increase of the other branches of the 
Protestant Dissenters in Ireland, had a decidedly 
beneficial influence upon the synod of Ulster. Arian 
and Socinian preachers began now to be discoun- 
tenanced by the people, and whenever a vacancy 
occurred, their places were filled by evangelical 
ministers. A better spirit now showed itself in the 
deliberations of the synod. Plans were devised, and 


their faith, either by requiring 


-terian church. 


money was raised for the supply of Bibles on easy 
terms to'the poorer classes of Presbyterians. This 
benevolent and truly Christian movement was chiefly 
carried forward by Mr., afterwards Dr. Hanna of 
Belfast, to whom on many accounts the Presbyte- 
rians of Ireland are under deep obligations. ‘The 
appointment of this excellent and able evangelical 
minister as Professor of Theology, which tock: place 
in 1817, by a unanimous vote of synod, formed a 
new era in the history of the Presbyterian church of 
Ireland. It indicated that sound evangelical doc- 
trine had now obtained an ascendency in the synod ; 
it cemented the union between the General Synod and 
the Belfast Institution, and it enabled the church to 
train its students at home, instead of obliging them 
to repair for their theological education to Scottish 
universities. The synod now began to raise the 
standard of education among its candidates for 
license, and to carry out this important object, 
the students were required to devote two sessions 
instead of one to the study of theology. Since 
that time another session has been added to the 
theological curriculum, For a long time the sy- 
nod of Ulster had held ecelesiastical intercourse 
with the synod of Munster and the presbytery of 
Antrim; and this was tolerated, though most relue 
tantly, by the evangelical ministers, who were yearly 
on the increase, as long as there was no ecclesiasti- 
al code to. which they could appeal; but a canon of 
discipline and church government haying been pre- 
pared and adopted by the synod in 1824, the eccle- 
siastical relationship between the synod and the 
Munster and Antrim brethren ceased to be recog- 
nized, And another advantage which accrued to the 
church from its possession oe a regular code of laws 
was, that the question of subscription to the stand- 
sts was finally settled by the established rule, that 
“presbyteries, before they license candidates to 
preach the gospel, shall ascertain the soundness of 
subscription to the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, or by such exami- 
nations as they shall consider best adapted for this 
purpose.” Some definite arrangement on this point 
was absolutely demanded by the position of the 
church at this period. For half-a-century the prac- 
tice of requiring subscription from either licentiates 
or ordained ministers had been unknown, and as the 
natural consequence of such laxity, heresy had grown 
up and been tolerated in the bosom of the Presby- 
th. To such an extent had this evil 
spread that, according to a statement made by Dr. 
Cooke, when examined before the Commissioners of 
Irish Education Inquiry, of two hundred ministers 
belonging to the Ulster synod, about thirty-five were 
Arians. The evidence containing this statement 
appeared in February 1827, and its publication 
caused no small excitement; more especially as in 
addition to Dr. Cooke’s startling statement, the fact 
became known that the Rev. William Porter, who 
was then clerk of the Ulster synod, had, in answer to 
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the inquiries of the Commissioners, openly avowed 
himself to be an Arian, and expressed his belief that 
the system was “gaining ground among the think- 
ing few,” giving it as his opinion, that there were 
“more real Arians than professed ones” amongst 
the ministers with whom he was officially connected. 
At the next annual meeting of synod, a motion was 
proposed to the effect that “the Rev. William Por- 
ter having publicly avowed himself to be an Arian, 
be no longer continued clerk.” After a long and 
keen debate, it was agreed to condemn certain parts 
of his evidence, but that he should be allowed to re- 
tain his situation as clerk of the synod. The matter 
did not terminate here however. Mr., now Dr. 
Cooke, who has ever proved himself the champion 
of orthodoxy against error of every kind, moved that 
the members of the court, “for the purpose of afford- 
ing a public testimony to the truth, as well as of 
vindicating their religious character as individuals, 
declare, that they do most firmly hold and believe 
the doctrine concerning the nature of God contained 
in these words of the Westminster Shorter Cate- 
chism, namely, that ‘there are three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one God, the same in substance, 
equal in power and glory.’” This motion was admi- 
rably fitted to test the principles of the body, and 
accordingly a discussion ensued of the most ear- 
nest and exciting kind, which lasted for two entire 
days, at the close of which Mr. Cooke’s motion was 
carried by an overwhelming majority, only two 
ministers venturing to vote in opposition to it, while 
eight declined voting. : 

No sooner had the synod closed its sittings, than 
the Arian party in the church resolved to make a 
desperate struggle in defence of their principles. 
Mr. Montgomery of Strabane had delivered a bril- 
liant speech in support of the New-Light opinions, 
and this able production was forthwith printed and 
industriously circulated, and a few days before the 
meeting of the synod in 1828, the author was pre- 
sented by his admirers with a complimentary address 
and a service of plate. The whole Presbyterian 
body were keenly alive to the importance of this 
meeting of synod. It was more numerously attended 
by both ministers and elders than any synod had 
ever been in the whole course of the history of the 
Trish Presbyterian church. This was felt to be the 
crisis of the Arian controversy, and the immense 
majority of the Presbyterian laity being decidedly in 
favour of the Old-Light principles, watched with the 
most intense interest the proceedings of the church 
at this eventful period. Mr. Cooke, as he had done 
from the commencement of the controversy, took the 
lead against the Arians, and to put an end to the 
growth of this noxious heresy within the church, he 
moved a series of overtures, the obvious design of 
which was to exclude from the sacred office all 
Arians, Socinians, Pelagians, and Arminians, as well 
as all who were destitute of vital godliness. These 


overtures, which passed by a large majority, are too 
important not to be inserted in full. They were as 
follows :— 

“J, That many of the evils which now unhappily 
exist in the General Synod of Ulster, have arisen 
from the admission of persons holding Arian senti- 
ments, contrary to the accredited standards of this 
body, as founded on the Word of God, from the oc 
casional admission of others, who, though nominally 
holding in sound words and profession the form of 
godliness, were yet deniers of the power thereof, and 
consequently destitute of that zeal which is neces 
sary to the dissemination of the gospel. 

“TI, That while we are individually bound to use 
all Scriptural means to guard against the continu- 
ance of these evils, it is also our duty as a church to 
adopt such regulations as may, with the Divine bless- 
ing, prove effectual to prevent the introduction of 
ministers unenlightened by the Spirit of God, and to 
advance spiritual religion in our Church courts and 
congregations. 

“TIT. That before any person be recognized as a 
candidate for the ministry, he shall, previously to 
entering a theological class, be enjoined to present 
himself at our annual meeting to be examined by a 
committee of this synod respecting his personal re- 
ligion, his knowledge of the Scriptures, especially 
his views of the doctrines of the Trinity, original sin, 
justification by faith, and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, and likewise as to his motives for offering 
himself a candidate for the sacred office of the min- 
istry ; and that should any such examinant be found 
opposed to those doctrines, or appear to be destitute 
of vital godliness, he shall in no case be recognized 
as a candidate for the ministry of this synod. 

“TV. That students after having finished their 
theological course, and their trials in the presbytery, 
shall again present themselves for a similar examina- 
tion before the same committee, and it shall be the 
duty of that committee to ascertain their soundness 
in the faith, by requiring from them a statement of 
their views of the doctrines contained in the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. 

“WV. That if any person thus licensed be after- 
wards found not to preach the doctrines of the Tri- 
nity, original sin, justification by faith, and regenera- 
tion by the Holy Spirit, or to avow any principles in 
opposition to these doctrines, he shall not be con- 
tinued in fellowship with this body 

“VI. Persons who are already preachers in this 
body, but have not been licensed according to these 
regulations, shall, previously to ordination, be requir- 
ed to undergo a similar examination. 

“ VII. Should any person be licensed or ordained 
in opposition to these regulations, such license or 
ordination shall not be deemed valid by this body. 

“VIII. The committee for these examinations 
shall annually be appointed in open synod.” 

The design of this last overture was to exclude all 
Arians from the committee of examination. 
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The synod, by passing these overtures, had evi- 
dently taken a step which most effectually excluded 
Arians from the ministry in connection with the 
synod of Ulster. The New-Light party now saw 


that it was next to impossible for them to continue 


much longer in the communion of the synod, and 
they began seriously to meditate the propriety of 
separating from the body. A few months, accord- 
ingly, after the meeting of synod, a meeting was 
convened in Belfast, and a remonstrance adopted, 
in which they plainly stated that if the obnox- 
ious overtures were not repealed, they would be 
compelled to form themselves into a separate as- 
sociation. Next synod, which was to meet at 
Lurgan in June 1829, was expected to decide the 
fate of the Arian party, but the pressure of other 
business compelled the postponement of the sub: 
ject to a special synod, which was appointed to 
be held in Cookstown on the third Tuesday of the 
following August. Before that day, however, the 
Arians met in Belfast, and agreed to absent them- 
selves from the ensuing synod, feeling that it was use- 
less to prolong a contest so unequal. Mr. Porter alone 
of all the New-Light party was present at the synod, 


and read an address explaining the cause of their’ 


absence. Their remonstrance was presented, signed 
by 18 ministers, 15 students or licentiates, 197 elders, 
138 members of the committees of congregations, 
and 314 seatholders. In the address which Mr. 
Porter read, a request was made that if the overtures 
were confirmed, the synod should nominate a com- 
mittee furnished with full power to enter into an 
arrangement with them for a Christian and friendly 
separation. ‘The synod acceded to the proposal, and 
a conference was arranged to take place in Belfast 
on the 9th of the following September. The result 
was, that seventeen ministers withdrew from the 
jurisdiction of the synod of Ulster, and formed 
themselves into a separate body on the 25th of 
May 1830, under the name of the REMONSTRANT 
Synop of Utster (which see). They were still 
permitted by government, however, to enjoy their 
share of the Regium Donum, they retained their in- 
terest in the Widows’ Fund, and they continued in 
possession of their places of worship though num- 
bers of their people now forsook their ministry. 
From the date of the withdrawal of the Unitarians 
the Ulster synod began to experience a great revival of 
true religion, and to make rapid progress in the work 
of church extension. ‘“ Within twelve months after 
the adoption of the overtures in 1828,” as we learn 
from Dr. Reid, “no less than eleven new congrega- 


tions sprung up in the synod, and in the ten years . 


immediately following the Arian separation, the 
growth of the body was gteater than it had been 
during the century preceding. From 1729 to 1829, 


the synod added only about seventy-three to the 
number of its congregations ; from 1830 to 1840 no 
less than eighty-three congregations were erected.” 
The important subject of theological education now 


vated state. 


occupied much attention, and in the course of seven 
years the number of professors was trebled, and in 
1840 it was proposed to add another session to the 
theological curriculum. The synod engaged also 
with redoubled zeal in the cause of missions both at 
home and abroad. For some years the national 
system of education established by government 
for Ireland occasioned keen discussion, and even 
angry controversy, but in January 1840 the synod 
succeeded in obtaining such modifications of the 


‘system as enabled it to accept assistance from the 


funds provided by the legislature. Another topic of 
great importance was brought under the considera- 
tion of the synod, that of subscription to the Con- 
fession of Faith. In 1832 the synod agreed to re- 
quire subscription from candidates for license or 
ordination, but at the same time a written explana- 
tion was allowed on any point about which scruples 
were entertained. This rule, however, was found to 
give rise, in many cases, to considerable embarrass- 
ment, and in 1835 the synod resolved that in future 
no exceptions or explanations were to be received, 
but that the candidates for license or ordination 
must give an unqualified - subscription to the for- 
mula, This measure was followed by a renewal of 
communion with the Church of Scotland, the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the following May unanimously 
agreeing to readmit the members of the Ulster sy- 
nod to ministerial fellowship. 

It was quite obvious, from the whole proceedings 
of the synod, that a doctrinal reformation had b<en 
wrought in the church, commenciug from the separa- 
tion of the Arian or Socinian party. The adoption 
of the overture requiring unqualified subscription 
was the crowning act of this great revival. All the 
evangelical Dissenters rejoiced in the all-important 
change which had thus been effected in this interest- 
ing section of the Protestant Church in Ireland. The 
Trish Secession Church seemed to sympathise more 
than any other with the Ulster synod in its reno- 
The two bodies were now completely 
agreed both in doctrine and polity, besides having” 
been placed by the government in 1838 on precisely 
the same footing as to the reception of the Regzwm 
Donum. <A desire began to be very generally enter- 
tained accordingly, that a union of the two churches 
should take place as soon as possible. The move- 
ment on the subject commenced among the students 
connected with the Belfast Academical Institution, 
and from them it spread among the elders and people 
of both denominations. In 1839 memorials in fa- 
vour of a union were presented both to the synod of 
Ulster and the Secession synod. Committees were 
appointed on both sides to prepare preliminaries, 
and after agreeing in their separate judicatories to 
the terms of incorporation, the two bodies were for- 
mally united into one church on the 10th July 1840, 
the united synods being regularly constituted under 
the title of the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Ireland. Thus the Ulster synod, by 
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this happy union, received an accession to its num- 
hers of 141 additional congregations, raising its entire 
number to 433, and the whole united body was 
divided into 33 presbyteries, which have since been 
increased ‘to five synods, 36 presbyteries, 491 con- 
gregations, and 533 ministers. The Irish Presby- 
terian Church from this time took a high position 
as a large and influential body. An attempt was 
made soon after the union to prevent Presbyterian 
ministers from celebrating marriages between their 
own people and Episcopalians, and the English 
judges even went so far as to declare such marriages 
illegal. But in 1844 an act was obtained from the 
legislature warranting the exercise of the disputed 
privilege, where at least one of the parties belongs 
to his own denomination. An Episcopalian minister, 
however, can perform the ceremony where both the 
parties are Presbyterians or Romanists, and no min- 
ister not connected with the Establishment can le- 
gally marry an Episcopalian or a Romanist. 

In 1846 a wealthy lady connected with the Pres- 
byterian church bequeathed a sum of £20,000 to- 
wards the erection and endowment of a Presbyterian 
college.. Considerable discussion took place as to 
the most suitable locality for such an institution, but 
it has at length been built in the town of Londonder- 
ry. Within the last sixteen years, as we learn from 
Dr. Dill, the Home Mission of the Irish Presbyte- 
rian Church has planted about 160 new churches in 
destitute localities ; established a number of mission- 
stations and out-stations in the south and west; sup- 
ported from 300 to 400 Ivish and English mission 
schools, in which upwards of 20,000 Roman Catho- 
lies have been taught to read the Scriptures; and 
circulated large numbers of Bibles and tracts in po- 
pish districts. The Home Mission has two depart- 
ments of operation, the one devoted to the conversion 
of Roman Catholics, and the other to the supply of 
the spiritual wants of the Protestant population, and 
especially the Presbyterian. The mission to Ro- 
man Catholics is again divided into two branches, 
one to the English-speaking, and the other to the 
Irish-speaking Romanists, both of which have, 
through the Divine blessing, led to the rescue of 
many from the errors of Romanism, and their admis- 
sion into the communion of the Presbyterian Church. 

IRVINGITES. See Aposronic CaTHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

ISBRANIKI, a sect of Russian Dissenters which 
arose about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The appearance of this sect excited no small commo- 
tion. The name which they assumed means the 
Company of the Elect, but their enemies styled them 
Raskolniki or Schismatics. Some Lutheran writers 


have alleged that these Isbraniki were sprung from 


the ancient BoGomiLeEs (which see). The cause of 
their separation from the national church appears 
to have been somewhat singular. The church 
books, which were printed in 1562 under the czar, 
John Basilides, were printed from manuscript co- 


pies, which being considered incorrect, were some- 
what altered in their printed form. The changes 
introduced were regarded by some as teaching un- 
sound doctrine, and a sect having arisen who ad- 
hered to the former books, called themselves by the 
name of Starovertsi, or believers in the old faith. 
These Dissenters, however, were comparatively few 
in number till about the middle of the following cen- 
tury, when, in consequence of the church-books hav- 
ing been revised by the patriarch Nikon, the outery 
of unsound doctrine was again raised, and the number 
of Dissenters increased. Of all the doctrines which 
they held, that which gave greatest offence was their 
denial of different orders and gradations of clergy. 
On account chiefly of this tenet they were exposed 
to much persecution, but under Alexander I. they 
were tolerated by the State. 

ISIS, one of the principal deities of the ancient 
feyptians, the wife of Osiris and the mother of 
Horus. She was the goddess of the earth, and pro- 
cessions were held in her honour, at which her vo- 
taries carried wheat, barley, and other cereal* grains. 
Osiris symbolized the sun and the Nile, Isis repre- 
sented the moon and Egypt fertilized by the Nile. 
‘Osiris was worshipped under the form of an ox ora 
bull (see Apis); Isis under the form of a cow. As 
the mythology of ancient Greece has been believed 
to be derived from that of Egypt, Isis came to be 
identified with Demeter; and hence the fabulous 
stories in regard to the latter came to be transferred 
to the former. Isis was also worshipped in Greece 
under the names of Pelagia and Aigyptia; while, in 
the western parts of Europe, her worship was in 
course of time likewise established. In the time of 
Sulla it came to be introduced at Rome, but the pri- 
vate observance of the rites of Isis was afterwards 
forbidden on account of their immoral character. 
For the same reason her temples were destroyed by 
the public authorities at Rome, but so partial were 
the people to the worship of Isis, that it was re- 
stored and sanctioned by the triumvirs in B. c. 43. 
Under Augustus this licentious worship was again 
forbidden, but it wasrevived under Vespasian, and con- 
tinued until the introduction of Christianity which 
gradually banished all Pagan worship throughout the 
Roman empire. Apuleius introduces Isis as giv- 
ing the following account of herself: “I am Nature, 
the mother of all things, mistress of the elements, 
the beginning of ages, the sovereign of gods, the 
queen of the Manes, the first of the heavenly natures, 
the uniform face of the gods and goddesses. It is I who 
govern the luminous firmament of heaven, the salu- 
tary breezes of the sea, and the horrid silence of 
heaven, with a nod. My divinity alone, though — 
multiform, is honoured with different ceremonies, and 
under different names. The Phrygians call me the 
Pessinuntian Mother of the gods; the Athenians, 
the Cecropian Mother; the Cyprians, the Paphian 
Venus; the Sicilians, the Stygian Proserpine ; the 
Cretans, Diana Dictynna; the Eleusinians, the Old 
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goddess Ceres; some Juno, some Bellona; others 
Hecate ; and others, again, Rhamnusia. The orien- 
tal Ethiopians and Egyptians honour me with pecu- 
liar ceremonies, and call me by my true name Isis.” 

ISITES, a Mohammedan sect who believed the 
Koran to have been created. They alleged that the 
Koran delivered by Mohammed was merely a copy 
of that which was written by God himself, and was 
kept in the library of heaven; and to reconcile this 
notion with the statement of Mohammed, they de- 
clared that when the prophet affirmed that the Koran 
was not created, he referred to’ the original, and not 
to his own copy. See Koran. 

ISJK, the name of a central province of Japan, to 
which the religious sect of the Siutoists requires 
each of its adherents to make a pilgrimage once a- 
year, or at least once in their life. In Jsje is the 
grand Mia, or temple of Tensio-Dai-Dsin, which is 
the model after which all the other temples are built. 
An account of this celebrated pilgrimage is given by 
Keempfer, whose words we quote: “ This pilgrimage 
is made at all-times of the year, but particularly in 
the spring, at which season vast multitudes of these 
pilgrims are seen upon the roads. The Japanese of 
both sexes, young and old, rich and poor, undertake 
this meritorious journey, generally speaking, on foot, 
in order to obtain, at this holy place, indulgences and 
remission of their sins. Some of these pilgrims are 
so poor, that they must. live wholly upon what they 
get by begging. On this account, and by reason of 
their great number, they are exceedingly trouble- 
some to the princes and lords, who at that time of 
the year go to court, or come thence, though other- 
wise they address themselves in a very civil manner, 
bareheaded, and with a low, submissive voice, say- 
ing, ‘Great Lord, be pleased to give the poor pilgrim 
a seni, towards the expense of his journey to Isje,’ 
or words to that efect. Of all the Japanese, the in- 
babitants of Jedo and the province Osju are the most 
inclined to this pilgrimage. Children, if apprelen- 
sive of severe punishment for their misdemeanors, 
will run away from their parents and go to Isje, 
thence to fetch an Ofarri, or indulgence, which upen 
their return is deemed a sufficient expiation of their 
crimes, and a sure means to reconcile them to their 
friends. Multitudes of these pilgrims are obliged to 
pass whole nights lying in the open fields, exposed to 
all the injuries of wind and weather, some for want 
of room in inns, others out of poverty ; and of these 
last many are found'dead on the road, in which case 
their Ofarri, if they have any about them, is care- 
fully taken up and hid in the next tree or bush. 

‘Others make this pilgrimage in a comical and 
merry way, drawing people’s eyes upon them, as well 
as getting their money. They form themselves into 
companies, generally of four persons, clad in white 
linen, after the fashion of the Kuge, or persons of the 
holy ecclesiastical court of the Dairi. Two of them 
walking a grave, slow, deliberate pace, and standing 
often still, carry a large barrow adorned and hung 
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about with fir-branches and cut white paper, on which 
they place a resemblance of a large bell, made of 
light substance, or a kettle, or something else, allud- 
ing to some old romantic history of their gods and 
ancestors ; whilst a third, with a commander’s staff in 
his hand, adorned, out of respect to his office, with a 
bunch of white paper, walks, or rather dances, before 
the barrow, singing with a dull, heavy voice, a song 
relating to the subject they are about to represent. 
Meanwhile, the fourth goes begging before the 
houses, or addresses himself to charitable travellers 
and receives and keeps the money which is given 
them. Their day’s journeys are so short, that they 
can easily spend the whole summer upon such an 
expedition.” 

It would appear from the accounts of travellers, 
that Isje, the object of this most meritorious of pil- 
grimages, presents nothing that corresponds to its 
fame, or the greatness of the empire. It is rather 
held forth as a monument of antique poverty and sim- 
plicity. The Mia or temple where the pilgrims pay 
their devotions, is a low wooden edifice, with a flat 
thatched roof, and on entering nothing is to be seen 
but a looking-glass of cast metal, which is regarded 
as a symbol of the Deity, and some white paper cut in 
different forms, which they take for an emblem of 
the purity of the heart. The doors are likewise em- 
bellished with white paper. When any one comes 
to worship at the temple, he never presumes to enter, 
but stands without, and while he says his prayers, 
he looks only into it through a lattice-window. 

ISLAM, the name given by Mohammed to the 
religion which he taught. The word means either 
“yesionation to the will of God,” or “a state of sal- 
vation,” but the former is the meaning recognized 
by the majority of the Mohammedan writers. Faith 
in the Koran is Isl4m, and a believer derives from the 
same Arabie root the name of Moslem or Mussul- 
man. The word Islfm is also sometimes used to 
denote the whole body of the faithful; but they are 


‘more generally called Moslems or Mussulmans. See 


MOoOHAMMEDANS, 

ISLEBIANS. See ANTINOMIANS. 

ISMAILIY AH, or IsMArLrAns, 2 Mohammedan 
sect which branched off from the Scumres (which 
see), in the age of the seventh Imdém. Jaafar, the 
sixth Imam, had nominated his son Ismail his sue- 
cessor, but on his premature death he declared his 
second son Moussa his heir. Now as Ismail had 
left children, those of the Schites who regarded the 
Imdmate as hereditary, denied the right of Jaafar to 
make a second nomination. ‘They formed a sect ac- 
cordingly, called Lsmaelians, to which belonged the 
Fatimite Caliphs of Egypt, and also the Assassins 


‘(which see), whose name was once so justly dreaded 


both in Europe and Asia. The Zsmaelians were a 
secret association, as has already been described 
under the article Assassins, in which the history of 
the sect is given. ‘The following account, however, 
of the Egyptian Ismaelians, as given by Dr. Taylor, 
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may interest the reader: “The Ismaelians of Egypt 
met in their grand lodge twice every week; their 
president, or Dai-al-Doat, paid a formal visit to the 
sovereign, and lectured him on some portion of the 
secret doctrines. Macrisi tells us that the degrees 
of the order were extended in Hgypt from seven to 
nine, and furnishes us with the following account of 
the stages of initiation. In the first stage, the can- 
didate was shown the doubts and difficulties attend- 
ing the religion of the Koran, he was inspired with 
an anxious desire to have its mysteries explained, 
and some glimpses of the Ismaelian doctrine were 
then afforded, in order that he might be induced to 
take an oath of blind faith and unlimited obedience 
to his Dad, or instructor. In the second stage the 
nature of the Imdmate, as a divine institution, was 
explained. The peculiar doctrines of the Ismaelians 
commenced at the third degree, when the candidates 
were taught that the number of Imdms was seven, 
and that Ismail was the last and greatest. In the 
fourth stage it was declared, that since the creation 
there had been seven legislators divinely inspired, 
each of whom had modified the doctrines of his pre- 
decessors. These seven prophets were said to be 
‘endowed with power of speech’ because they au- 
thoritatively declared the divine will; they were 
“each followed by ‘a mute prophet,’ that is, one 
whose duty was simply to enforce the doctrines of 
the preceding, without the power of altering or 
modifying them. The seven legislators were Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, Mohammed, and 
Ismail; their seven disciples or ‘mute prophets’ 
were Seth, Shem, Ishmael, Aaron, Simon (Peter), 
Ali, and Mohammed the son of Ismail. 

“In the fifth degree, it was declared that each of 
the ‘mute prophets’ had appointed twelve Dais, or 
apostles to spread the knowledge of the faith, and 
that the number twelve was next in sanctity to the 
number seven. Having passed through these inferior 
degrees, in which the great aim of all the tenets 
taught was to inspire converts with a high respect 
for their instructors, the secret doctrines were re- 
vealed to them in the next gradations. Those who 
attained the sixth degree, were told that religious 
legislation should be subordinate to philosophical ; 
in the seventh stage, they were introduced to the 
mystical speculations, which characterize Oriental 
metaphysics; in the eighth, they were taught the 
indifference of human actions, and in the ninth, the 
initiated received their final lesson, ‘to believe no- 
thing and dare every thing.’” 

ISOCHRIST. (Gr. equal to Christ), some fol- 
lowers of Origen, who were charged with maintain- 
ing that the Apostles were raised to equal glory 
with their Master. They were condemned by a 
council at Constantinople in A. D. 553. 

ISRAELITES. See Jews. 

ISRAFIL, the angel who, according to the Mo- 
hammedans, will sound the trumpet which is to sum- 
mon the world to judgment on the great day. 


ISOCHRISTES—ITALIC VERSION (Op). 


ISTHMIAN GAMES, one of the great national 
festivals among the ancient Greeks, which derived 
its name from the isthmus of Corinth on which it 
was celebrated. The games were held in honour of 
Poseidon every third year, although Pliny alleges 
that they were celebrated every fifth year. They 
consisted of wrestling, horse and chariot races, and 
other athletic exercises; along with contests in music 
and poetry. At a later period, fighting of animals 
was introduced among the amusements of the joyful 
festive season. The victors.in the Isthmian games 
received a garland of pine-leaves or of ivy. See 
GAMES. 

ISTHMIUS, a surname of Posrrpon (which see), 
derived from the isthmus of Corinth, on which stood 
a temple dedicated to his worship. 

ITALIC SCHOOL, a sect of ancient Greek phi- 
losophers, founded by Pythagoras, who flourished in 
the last half of the sixth century before Christ. He 
commenced with the great general idea of absolute, 
all-comprehending unity, which he called the Monad, 
and which included spirit and matter, but without 
separation or division. This Monad was the Py- 
thagorean god. From unity arises multiplicity, or 
the universe consisting of manifold beings, all evolved 
from the original Monad. Matter when thus disen- 
gaged from the primitive unity becomes the prin- 
ciple of darkness, ignorance, instability and change, 
while spiritual beings, in the same circumstances, 
have fallen into a state of imperfection and division. 
In its fundamental character then the Grecian Italic 
school was essentially pantheistic. 

According to this system, all the efforts of intelli- 
gence and will ought to be directed towards their 
emancipation from the thraldom of matter, and the 
influence of the variable, with the view of reaching 
the knowledge of the true which is invariable. The 
conception of absolute unity is the highest point of 
science, and when arrived at this point the mind is 
completely delivered from the influence of matter, 
The will also being involved in the same bondage to 
matter, can only be freed by such exercises as fasting 
and abstinence, by which the soul restricts the domi- 
nion of the senses. But the complete emancipation 
of the soul from the bondage of matter could only, 
according to Pythagoras, be effected by successive 
transformations or metempsychoses; and the final 
deliverance of the soul is its transformation into 
God. 

Such were the fundamental principles of the Italic 
school of philosophy, which, though originated by 
Pythagoras, was followed up by Timeeus of Locrum, 
in his work on the Soul of the World, in which the 
universe is regarded as one vast intelligent being, of 
which God is the soul, and matter the body. Ocel- 
lus Lucanus carried these pantheistic notions still 
further, recognizing one uncreated, imperishable be- 
ing, which, however, undergoes successive phases of 
decay and renovation. 

ITALIC VERSION (Oxp), a translation inte 
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Latin both of the Old and New Testaments, which 
was held in general estimation before the time of 
Jerome, who undertook to revise it at the desire of 
Damasus, bishop of Rome. Jerome had not pro- 
ceeded far in his work of revision, when finding that 
the Old Testament had been translated not from the 
Hebrew, but from the Greek version, he determined 
to execute an entirely new translation, directly from 
the Hebrew original. Hence originated the VuL- 
GATE (which see). 

ITALY (CHRISTIANITY IN). At a very early 
period in the history of the Christian church, even 
in the days of the apostles, the gospel had found its 
way into Italy. This is evident from the circum- 
stance that when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, there existed in Rome, the capital of Italy and 
indeed the metropolis of the world, a church su con- 
siderable that the apostle could address them in 
these words, Rom. i. 8, “I thank my God through 
Jesus Christ for you all, that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world.” It is very probable 
that Rome being a general rendezvous of people from 
all countries, both Jewish and Gentile converts may 
soon after the day of Pentecost have taken up their 
residence there, and formed themselves into a Chris- 
tian church. Among those who were present indeed 
at the Pentecostal effusion of the Spirit, are expressly 
mentioned “ strangers from Rome,” by whom doubt- 
less the seeds of Divine truth would be conveyed to 
their native city; and hence from the salutations at 
the end ‘of the Epistle to the Romans, it is plain, 
that some of the oldest Christians lived at Rome. It 
has long been a favourite assertion of the Roman 
Catholic Church, that the Apostle Peter was the 
founder of the church at Rome. For this opinion, 
however, there is no solid historical foundation ; and 
the whole facts of the case militate against such an 
idea. Had it been founded by an apostle, Paul 
would neither have addressed it by letter, nor visited 
it in person, since it was a fixed principle with him, 
not to build upon another man’s foundation. And it 
is remarkable that while Caius and Dionysius, the 
former writing in the end, and the latter in the mid- 
dle of the second century, speak of Peter as found- 
ing the church at Rome, the Apostle Paul is men- 
tioned as engaged along with him in this work. And 
Caius states, that in his time the graves of the two 
apostles were pointed out at Rome. ‘Taking all these 
circumstances together, it seems to be an established 
point, that at a date later than any noticed in the 
Acts of the Apostles, both Peter and Paul had 
jointly ministered to the Christian church at Rome, 
which had existed in a flourishing state many years 
previous to their visit. 

But a difficulty arises in connection with this view 
of the subject, from the circumstance that on Paul’s 
arriving in Rome, as stated in Acts xxviii. 22, the 
elders of the Jews, who resided in the city, begged 
him to give them some information as to the sect of 
the Christians, of whom they seem to have known 


nothing, except that it was everywhere spoken 
against. At first view it appears inconceivable on 
the supposition that a Christian church existed in 
Rome, that the Jews should not have been aware of 
its existence. And yet notwithstanding the ignorance 
manifested by the Jewish elders, the very same narra- 
tive plainly informs us, though incidentally, of the fact, 
that at that very time there was a body of Christians 
resident in the city, some of whom hastened to meet 
the apostle, whose heart, we are told, was cheered 
by the sight of them. “So we went,” says Luke, 
who accompanied the apostle, “toward Rome. And 
from thence, when the brethren heard of us, they 
came to meet us as far as Appii Forum, and The 
Three Taverns: whom when Paul saw, he thanked 
God, and took courage.” How then, since it cannot 
be denied that a body of Christians dwelt in Rome 
when Paul arrived there, were the Jews unacquainted 
with the fact of their existence? “'The only pos- 
sible explanation,” says Olshausen, “of this pheno- 
menon—and it is one which at the same time indi- 
cates the origin of the tendency which we afterwards 
find in the Roman Church—appears to be this. It 
must be assumed that the Christians of Rome 
were induced, by the persecutions directed against 
the Jews under Claudius in the ninth year of his 
reign, to make their differences from the Jews clearly 
and strongly apparent—perhaps in consequence of 
the influence which even at that early time some 
disciples of St. Paul already exercised on the Roman 
Church ; exactly as at a later date the Christians of 
Jerusalem separated themselves from the Jews, that 
they might not be confounded with them, and might 
be allowed to live in Aelia. If disciples of St. Paul 
early acquired a decisive influence in Rome, we shall 
also understand how it was that the Apostle could 
regard the Roman Church as his own, and could 
open his correspondence with it without invading 
another’s field of labour. In consequence of this 
persecution of the Jews, Aquila and Priscilla took 
tefuge at Corinth; and there they were found by the 
Apostle Paul (Acts xviii. 2), who, without doubt, 
became even at that time acquainted, by means of 
these fugitives, with the Roman Church and its cir- 
cumstances. On this knowledge St. Paul, four or 
five years later, at the beginning of Nero’s reign, on 
his third missionary journey, wrote from Corinth his 
epistle to Rome. There is little likelihood that any 
great number of Jews can have ventured so early to 
return to Rome; those who retuned were obliged to 
keep themselves in concealment, and it was naturally 
the interest of the Christian community there to re- 
main as far as possible from them. Even three years 
later, when St. Paul himself appeared in Rome, the 
body of Jews there may still not have been consider- 
able,—in part, too, it may not have been composed 
of its old members, who had lived there before the 
persecution by Claudius, but of altogether new set- 
tlers, who were unacquainted with the earlier exist- 
ence of a Christian community. And thus it might 
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come to pass within eight or ten years that the 
Christian community at Rome appears entirely sepa- 
rated from the body of Jews in that city; and in 
such a state of separation we find it, according to the 
notice at the end of the Acts.” 

On the authority of Tertullian, we learn, that when 
the Roman Emperor Tiberius heard from Pilate 
concerning the miracles of Christ, and his resurrec- 
tion from the dead, he actually proposed to the senate 
that Christ should receive a place among the Roman 
deities, but the proposal was negatived by the sen- 
ate. This story, however, which is referred to by 
no other writer except Tertullian, is too improbable 
to be credited on his single and unsupported testi- 
mony. So ignorant were the Pagans of the new 
religion, that at first the Christians were confounded 
with the Jews, so that the edict of Claudius for the 
banishment of the Jews from Rome, A.D. 53, in all 
probability involved the Christians also; and hence 
the confused statement of Suetonius, who lived half- 
a-century after the event :—“ the emperor Claudius 
expelled the Jews from Rome, who were constantly 
raising disturbances, at the instigation of Chrestus.” 
With the advance of Christianity in the Roman Em- 
pire, the Christians came to be distinguished from 
the Jews, and to be no longer regarded as a Jewish 
sect, 

The persecution of the Christians commenced 
at Rome in A. pb. 64, under the emperor, Nero; 
and while the Christian religion was prohibited 
throughout all the provinces of the empire, the 
cruelty of the emperor fell exclusively on the Chris- 
tians in Rome, who were accused as being the in- 
cendiaries of the city. Domitian, who assumed the 
imperial purple A. D. 81, adopted also the most se- 
vere aud persecuting measures against all who em- 
braced Christianity, in whatever part of the empire 
they might be found. The short reign of Nerva, 
extending from A.D. 96 to A.D. 99, afforded the 
Christians a breathing time, all complaints against 
them being suspended, and a temporary toleration 
of their religion being granted. The fury of their 
enemies, however, burst forth with fresh violence on 
the death of Nerva and the accession of Trajan, more 
especially as Christianity was spreading rapidly on 
every side, and the rites of Paganism were every- 
where passing into discredit. Pliny the younger, 
in writing to the emperor concerning the state of re- 
ligion in Bithyrnia and Pontus, over which he had 
been appointed proconsul, says, “ The contagion of 
this superstition has seized not only cities, but also 
the villages and open country.” ‘Tacitus, who lived 
at the same period, speaks of Christianity as a de- 
structive superstition, which, in common with many 
other evil opinions and practices, found a home in 
the great Roman capital. During the reign of Tra- 
jan many Christians perished for their religion ; but 
even while sanctioning persecution throughout the 
whole empire, the emperor issued a reseript, grant- 
ing pardon to such as manifested repentance by 


renouncing the Christian faith. The result of this 
was, that the Christian church at Rome passed 
through a sifting-time which separated the chaff 
from the wheat, and while some drew back at the 
threatening prospect of death, multitudes readily 
submitted to martyrdom rather than deny their Lord. 

Popular fury imagining itself to be supported by 
law, now rose with unmitigated violence against the 
Christians, and the first years of the government of 
Hadrian, who ascended the throne A.D. 117, were 
disgraced by the most reckless assaults made up- 
on the innocent and unoflending Christians. The 
emperor was warmly attached to the Pagam customs 
of his country ; but being a lover of justice and so- 
cial order, he issued a rescript designed to protect 
the Christians against the unbridled rage of the po- 
pulace. With this view it required that no accusa- 
tions against Christians were to be received, unless 
they were drawn up in legal form; and when le- 
gally brought to trial and convicted of acting con- 
trary to the laws, they wére to be punished accord- 
ing to their deserts; but a severe punishment was 
also to be inflicted on false accusers. On the death 
of the emperor, A. D. 138, his rescript lost its force ; 
but under his successor, Antoninus Pius, several 
public calamities, which were imputed by the people 
to the Christians, roused the popular rage to a grealer 
height than it had ever before reached. The emperor, 
naturally of a mild and gentle disposition, hastened 
to put an end to such violent proceedings. Though 
repressed for a time, however, they broke forth 
again under his successor, Mareus Aurelius, who, 
while he professed the calm philosophy of the Stoies, 
jomed with the lawless mob in oppressing the Chris- 
tians. In his reign a pestilence of the most destruc- 
tive kind spread its ravages throughout the whole 
Roman empire, and while it was raging in Italy, he 
looked upon it as a warning from the gods to restore 
their worship in its minutest particulars. He sum- 
moned priests, therefore, from all quarters to Rome 
that they might observe the Pagan rites, by which he 
hoped to avert the evil. But this zeal for the re- 
newal of the ancient worship only rendered him more 
cruel and unsparing in his persecution of the Chris- 
tians. By a strange incident, however, which occur- 
red in the course of Providence, Marcus Aurelius 
was led to change his whole line of policy towards the 
Christians. It is thus briefly noticed by Neander: 
“While prosecuting the war with the Marcomma- 
nians and Quades in 174, he, with his army, was 
thrown into a situation of extreme peril. The burn- 
ing sun shone full in the faces of his soldiers, who 
were suflering under the torture of intolerable thirst ; 
while, at the same time, under these unfavourable 
circumstances, they were threatened with an attack 
of the enemy. In this extremity, the twelfth legion, 
composed entirely of Christians, fell upon their 
knees, Their prayer was followed by a shower ot 
rain, which allayed the thirst of the Roman soldiers, 
and by a storm which frightened the barbarians. 
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The Roman army obtained the victory, and the em- 
peror, in commemoration of the event, gave those 
Christian soldiers the name of the ‘thundering le- 
gion.’ He ceased to persecute the Christians; and 
though he did not receive Christianity immediately 
into the class of ‘lawful religions,’ yet he published 
an edict which threatened with severe penalties such 
as accused the Christians merely on the score of their 
religion.” : 

The Christians under Commodus, who succeeded 
to the throne A. p. 180, enjoyed a season of respiie 
and tranquillity after the protracted sutferings of the 
previous reign. Not that the old laws were repealed, 
but the emperor, though a person of licentious habits, 
was from some cause or another disposed to befriend 
the Christians. Irenzeus, who lived at this period, 
says, that Christians were to be found in the imperial 
court enjoying the same privileges which belonged 
to all throughout the Roman empire. Commodus 
was assassinated A. D. 192, and Clement of Alexan- 
dria, who wrote soon after this event, describes the 
Christians as exposed to heavy persecution, “ Many 
martyrs,” says he, “are daily burned, crucified, be- 
headed, before our eyes.” Septimius Severus, on 
reaching the empire, threw the shield of his imperial 
protection over the Christians, knowing that men and 
women of the highest rank in Rome, senators and 
their wives, belonged to the persecuted sect. In the 
course of a few years, however, this emperor passed 
a law, forbidding under severe penalties a change 
either to Judaism or to Christianity. The cireum- 
stances of the Christians were now rendered distress- 
ing, and entire communities were glad to purchase 
freedom from persecution by the payment of large 
sums of money. No improvement in the state of 
matters took place under the cruel Caracalla, but a 
spirit of hostility to the Christians prevailed in all 
the provinces of the Roman empire, which, however, 
began to pass away at the commencement of the 
reign of Heliogabalus 4.p. 219. The aim of this 
emperor was to establish, not the ancient Roman 
idolatry, but the Syrian worship of the sun; and 
Christianity, therefore, he tolerated as he did other 
foreign religions. From very different motives this 
toleration continued under Alexander Severus from 
A. D. 222 to A. D. 235. Partial to a species of reli- 
gious eclecticism, he recognized Christ as a Divine 
Being, on a footing with the other gods; and it is 
said that he wished to have the name of Christ enrol- 
led among the Roman deities. He does not appear, 
however, to have adopted Christianity by an express 
law of the empire among the tolerated religions. 
But the partial quiet which the Christians enjoyed 
during the reign of Severus came to an end with his 
assassination, when the throne came to be occupied 
by Maximinus, who allowed full scope to the popu- 
lar hatred which existed in many parts of the empire 
against the Christians. A more favourable period 
for the Christians returned again in A.D. 244, when 
Philip the Arabian, who is said to have been him- 


self a Christian, ascended the throne. Origen, who 
lived at this time, and was on terms of intimacy with 
the imperial family, states, that the Christians now en- 
joyed a season of quiet. “The number of the Chris- 
tians,” he says, “God has caused continually to 
increase, and some addition is made to it every day ; 
he has, moreover, given them already the free exer- 
cise of their religion, although a thousand obstacles 
still hinder the spread of the doctrines of Jesus in the 
world.” f 

During this long time of peace Christianity made 
rapid and extensive inroads on the Paganism of the 
Roman empire, and the fury of the adherents of the 
old religion was aroused to check, if possible, the en- 
croachments of the Christian faith. Decius Trajan, 
who conquered Philip the Arabian, and ascended the 
throne of the Czesars A. D. 249, was a devoted friend 
of Paganism, and was, therefore, resolved to restore 
the ancient laws against the Christians, which had 
fallen into desuetude, and to put them in execution 
with the utmost rigour with the view of effecting an 
entire suppression of Christianity. He commenced 
his reign by demanding from all his subjects complete 
conformity to the ceremonies of the old Roman religion 
on pain of torture, and in the case of bishops on pain 
of death. The persecution began at the city of 
Rome with great severity, and gradually extended 
to the provinces. At its very outset the Roman 
bishop Fabianus suffered martyrdom. Imprisonment, 
exile, torture, and death were the portion of those 
of both sexes, of every age, and of all ranks and 
conditions, who were disposed to hold fast the testi- 
mony of Jesus. Inthe close of the year 251, Decius 
fell in a war against the Goths. The calm which the 
Christians enjoyed, in consequence of this event, con- 
tinued during the reign of Gallus and Volusianus, 
which extended only through a part of the follow- 
ing year. Buta destructive pestilence, with drought 
and famine, excited, as informer times, the fury of 
the populace against the Christians, as being, in their 
‘view, the cause of these calamities. An imperial 
edict now appeared, requiring all Roman subjects to 
sacrifice to the gods, and when it was discovered that 
the altars were far less frequented than in former 
times, new persecutions arose, in order to compel an 
increase of sacrifices, and to sustain the dechning 
interests of Paganism. The bishops of Rome, who 
were, of course, under the immediate eye of the em- 
peror, were the first to bring down upon themselves 
the sword of persecution; both Cornelius and Lu- 
cius, who successively held the episcopate of Rome, 
were first banished, then condemned to death. The 
assassination of Gallus, A. D. 253, restored tranquil- 
lity and peace to the oppressed Christians ; and the 
Emperor Valerian, in the first year of his reign, 
seemed disposed to treat them with clemency, and 
even kindness. But in the course of a few years he 
was persuaded to alter his course of acting towards 
the Christians. He deprived the churches of their 
teachers and pastors ; then he prohibited public as- 
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semblies of Christians, endeavouring in this way to 
check the progress of Christianity without resorting 
to bloodshed. Measures of severity were now re- 
sorted to, chiefly, in the first instance, against bishops 
and clergy, but afterwards against the laity also; even 
women and children were subjected to the scourge, 
and then condemned to imprisonment or to labour in 
the mines. Finding that such measures were ineffec- 
tual, Valerian resolved to adopt a more vigorous line 
of procedure. In A.D. 258, accordingly, an edict 
was issued, declaring that ‘‘ Bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons were to be put to death immediately by the 
sword; senators and knights were to forfeit their 
rank and their property ; and, if they still remained 
Christians, to suffer the like punishment; women of 
condition, after being deprived of their property, 
were to be banished. Those Christians who were in 
the service of the palace, who had formerly made 
profession of Christianity, or who now made such 
profession, should be treated as the emperor’s pro- 
perty, and after being chained, distributed to labour 
on the various imperial estates.” In consequence 
of this rescript, the Roman bishop, Sixtus, and four 
deacons of his church, were condemned to suffer 
death. 

Valerian, having been engaged in war with the 
Persians, was taken prisoner, and the imperial scep- 
tre passed into the hands of his son Gallienus. This 
emperor immediately published an edict, securing to 
the Christians the free exercise of their religion, and 
restoring to them the cemeteries, as well as other 
buildings and lands belonging to the churches which 
had been confiscated in the reign of his father.. This 
edict was very important, recognizing, as it did, the 
Christian church as a legally existing corporation, en- 
titled to hold common property, and now brought un- 
der the express protection of law. For more than half 
a century the Christians enjoyed a season of peace and 
tranquillity, and their ranks were joined by indivi- 
duals drawn from all orders of society. Men of 
wealth and station now began, in considerable num- 
bers, to profess Christianity, and splendid churches 
to be erected in -the large cities. And even when 
Dioclesian was first invested with the imperial dig- 
nity, Christians were sometimes raised to the highest 
offices of trust. The Pagans were naturally jealous 
of the growing esteem in which Christians were now 
held, and more especially as, in their view, the rise of 
Christianity must necessarily hasten the downfall of 
the old religion. This crisis the Pagan party felt to 
be imminent. All their influence, therefore, they 
brought to bear upon Dioclesian to induce him to enter 
upon an exterminating persecution of the Christians. 
But the emperor was most unwilling to undertake the 
bloody task. A fitter tool was found in Dioclesian’s 
son-in-law, Caius Galerius Maximian, a prince who 
was zealously devoted to the Pagan religion, and 
held sacrifices and divination in high estimation. 
This man, accordingly, being commander of the forces, 
issued an order to the army requiring every sol- 


dier to perform sacrificial rites; and in consequence 
Christian officers resigned their commissions, and 
Christian soldiers quitted the service, that they might 
remain steadfast to their faith. This was the com- 
mencement of a time of persecution, but beyond the 
harsh military order Dioclesian refused tomove. At 
length, through the influence of Galerius, he was per-- 
suaded, in A. D. 303, to commence a bloody persecu- 
tion. An edict was forthwith issued, prohibiting all 
assemblies of Christians for religious worship ; order- 
ing all Christian churches to be demolished, and all 
manuscripts of the Bible to be destroyed. Christians 
who held places of honour must either renounce their 
faith or be degraded; while those in the humbler 
ranks of life were to be divested of their rights as 
citizens and freemen. Christian slaves were pro- 
nounced to be incapable of receiving their freedom 
as long as they remained Christians. In judicial pro- 
ceedings also, whenever Christians were concerned, 
the torture was authorized to be used. 

The impression made upon the Christians by this 
edict of Dioclesian was, that nothing less was aimed 
at than the total extirpation of Christianity. All the 
prisons were now filled with the Christians, and a 
new edict appeared, commanding that such as were 
willing to sacrifice should be set free, and the rest 
compelled by every means to offer sacrifices to the 
gods. The floodgates of oppression were now thrown 
open, and cruelties of every kind were practised up- 
on the Christians. Constantius Chlorus, however, in 
A.D, 305, was raised to the dignity of emperor along 
with Galerius, and being naturally of a mild disposi- 
tion, as well as a friend to Christianity, the sword of 
persecution was now sheathed, and the Christians 
enjoyed a temporary respite. But in the course of 
three short years, a command was issued by Gale- 
rius, directing the fallen temples of the gods to be 
restored, and requiring that all free men and women, 
and slaves, and even little children, should sacrifice 
and partake of what was offered at heathen altars. 
This cruel edict led to new tortures, and a fresh effu- 
sion of blood; a state of matters which, however, was 
happily soon followed by another respite, more parti- 
cularly to the Christians in the West, which lasted till 
the beginning of the year 310. Galerias, having been 
attacked by a severe and painful disease, now re- 
laxed his severity, and in the following year the 
remarkable edict appeared which put an end to the 
persecution of Christians in the Roman empire. 

With the succession of Constantine commenced a 
new era in the history of the Christian church. Soon 
after his remarkable conversion to Christianity, A.D. 
312, he proceeded to establish it as the religion of 
the state, and sought to remodel the government of 
the Christian church, so as to make it correspond 
with the civil arrangements of the empire. From 
this time the bishops of Rome began to put forth 
those arrogant claims which terminated in the full 
development of the papacy, A. D. 606. The acknow- 
ledgment of the Pope as Universal Bishop, was, of 
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course, a work of time, and it is a well-known fact, 
that the papal supremacy was resisted in Italy after 
it had been owned by the most remote churches of 
the West. So early as the fourth century, the wor- 
thy Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, which was the 
capital of the diocese of Italy, prepared a. particulir 
offtee or form of worship, which was known by the 
name of the Ambrosian Liturgy; and even after the 
Pope had appointed the Roman Missal to be used in all 
the Western churches, the church of Milan continued 
still to adhere to their own ritual, It was not, in- 
deed, till the eleventh century that the archbisho, s 
of Milan would consent so far to acknowledge the 
authority of Rome, as to receive their palls from the 
Pope. When Honorius first demanded the submis- 
sion of the church of Milan, a universal feeling of 
indignation was excited among the people, as well as 
the clergy. And it was not without a strong remon- 
strance that the point was at length yielded, but as a 
standing memorial of their independence, they still 
continued to use the Liturgy of Ambrose. For a 
long period the papal claims met with occasional re- 
sistance fromm the archbishops of Milan, and when 
Gregory VII., in A.D. 1074, issued his famous de- 
cree enforcing the celibacy of the clergy, the church 
of Milan rejected the papal edict, pronounced the 
Pope and all who adhered to him on this point to be 
chargeable with heresy, and they even threatened to 
make a formal separation from the Church of Rome. 

During the dark ages, Italy was the scene of some 
of the most valiant struggles against Papal domina- 
tion. Claude of Turin, in the ninth century, who 
protested against the worship of images and against 
pilgrimages to Rome; and Arnold of Brescia, the 
disciple of Abelard, in the twelfth century, who lifted 
his voice against the secularization of the church and 
the temporal authority of the Pope; are examples of 
the reforming spirit which has)so often characterized 
the Christians of Italy. (See ARNOLDIsTS.) The 
labours of the enthusiastic young priest. of Brescia 
produced a powerful effect upon the ardent minds of 
the Italian people, and prepared them for welcoming 
the Waldenses, who, penetrating through the Alps, 
effected a settlement in Lombardy A. D. 1180, and so 
rapidly spread themselves throughout Italy, that in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, some of 
them were found even in Rome itself. Actively en- 
gaged in propagating their simple scriptural tenets, 
these hereditary witnesses for the truth could not 
fail to call down upon themselves the fulminations of 
the Vatican. In A.D. 1231, accordingly, Gregory 
IX. issued a bull, directing that a strict search should 
be made for these heretics, and that when discovered, 
they should be given up into the hands of the secu- 
lar authorities to be punished; while those who gave 
them shelter and protection were to be declared in- 
famous, along with their children to the second gen- 
eration. The Patarenes, as the Waldenses were 
then called, had churches in almost all the towns of 
Lombardy, and in some parts of Tuscany, as well as 


in Naples and Sicily. For a long time their students 
of theology were educated in Paris, but in the thir- 
teenth century they had academies in Lombardy for 
training their candidates for the ministry. 

A colony of Vaudois, in A.D. 1370, found an 
asylum in Calabria, but their simple worship, so un- 
like to.that of Rome, soon attracted the notice of the 
priests, who raised the ery of heresy against them. 
The colony, however, maintained its position, and 
received from time to time accessions to its numbers, 
continuing to flourish for nearly two centuries, when, 
as the light of the Reformation began to dawn upon 
Italy, it was assaulted with fury by Rome’s sup- 
porters, and completely exterminated. For a long 
period the corruptions of the Roman Church were 
so thoroughly known and recognized among the Ita- 
lian people, as to form a staple subject of raillery 
and reproach in the works of their most celebrated 
poets. Dante, Petrarch, Boccacio, and Ariosto, each 
in turn made the most withering exposure of the 
errors and evil practices of the Romish clergy, and es- 
pecially of the monks and friars. The novelists joined 
with the poets in these assaults upon the ecclesias- 
tics of the time; and a series of spirited lampoons 
and pungent satires imbued the minds of many 
among all classes of the Italian people, with the most 
thorough contempt both for the clergy and the 
church to which they belonged. 


But of all the precursors of the Reformation, _ 


Italy owes its deepest debt of gratitude to the great 
Florentine Reformer, Girolamo Savonarola. This 
eminent man was born in Ferrara in 1452. En- 
dowed with great talents, he devoted many years to 
the study of philosophy and theology. Being a man 
of strong imagination, and warm piety, he was im- 
pressed with a firm persuasion that he had received 
a mission from above. His discourses to the people 
produced a powerful effect, inveighing as he did with 
the most impressive eloquence against the abuses of 
the church, and the unfaithfulness and vices of the 


‘clergy. Having settled at Florence in 1489, he so 


wrought upon the minds of the people, by his power- 
ful and fervid appeals, that a speedy improvement 
took place in the whole aspect of the town. “ Lux- 
ury,” says Dr. M‘Crie, “was repressed, the women 
gave an example of modesty in their dress, and a 
change of manners became visible over the whole 
city.” Nor did he call for a reform of Florence alone, 
but of the whole country, commencing, as he alleged 
it ought to do, with the head of the church. The 
reigning Pope was Alexander VI., whose notorious 
vices Savonarola most unsparingly exposed. The 
result of such boldness it was easy to predict. The 
daring monk was apprehended, ‘accused of heresy, 
interdicted from preaching, and visited with a sen- 
tence of excommunication. For a short time the 
Reformer yielded to the Papal decision, but at length 
summoning courage, he appeared again in public, 
renouncing obedience to a corrupt tribunal; and con- 
ducting divine service in the face of the interdict, he 
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preached to immense crowds, who listened with the 
deepest interest to the discourses of the reforming 
monk, Alexander was enraged at this open defiance 
of his Pontifical authority, and watching his oppor- 
tunity, he prevailed upon the Florentines to give up 
the heretical monk into his hands, on which he con- 
demned him to the flames, along with two of his 
reforming associates. In pursuance of this sentence, 
Savonarola was burnt at the stake on the 23d of 
May 1498. 

The cry for reform in the church, which the Flo- 
rentine reformer had so loudly and perseveringly re- 
echoed, was now familiar as household words through- 
out all Italy. For a century this ery had rung in 
the ears of the people, and both from the pulpit and 
the press the church had been assailed as essentially 
Antichristian both in its doctrines and practices. 
Such invectives could no longer be tolerated, and in 
1516 a papal bull was issued forbidding preachers to 
treat in their sermons of the coming of Antichrist 
It was too late. Such a mass of corruption did the 
Popes and the Papal church appear to the discerning 
Italian people, that contempt for the organized frame- 
work of the church gave rise, first to indifference about 
religion, which afterwards passed by a gradual and 
easy process into cold scepticism, and this again at- 
tempted to hide itself under a forced outward respect 
for the forms of the church. But in spite of all the 
attempts made by the Popes to uphold the credit of 
the Romish system, the writings of Luther and Me- 
lancthon, Zwingli and Bucer, were extensively ciren- 
lated throughout Italy, and perused by many with 
the greatest eagerness. And the reformed opinions 
were all the more easily spread, as the attention of 
numbers of the learned Italians had been directed to 
sacred and oriental literature. These studies natu- 
rally led them to the examination of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and prepared them for taking an active and 
intelligent part in the religious controversies of the 
period. “The reformers appealed,” says Dr. M‘Crie, 
“from the fallible and conflicting opinions of the 
doctors of the church to the infallible dictates of re- 
velation, and from the vulgate version of the Serip- 
tures to the Hebrew and Greek originals; and in 
these appeals they were often supported by the 
translations recently made by persons of acknow- 
ledged orthodoxy, and published with the permission 
and warm recommendations of the head of. the 
church. In surveying this portion of history, it is 
impossible not to admire the arrangements of provi- 
dence, when we perceive monks and bishops, and 
cardinals and popes, active in forging and polishing 
those weapons which were soon to be turned against 
themselves, and which they afterwards would fain 
have blunted and laboured to decry as unlawful and 
-empoisoned.” 

In vain did the Romish clergy exclaim loudly 
against the translation of the Seriptures into the 
vulgar tongue; translations into the Italian began 
to appear soon after the invention of the ari of 


printing, and tended to pave the way for the recep- 
tion of the reformed doctrines in Italy. And the 
intercourse which had been opened up between that 
country and the Protestant parts of Europe, tended 
to propagate the new opinions among all classes of 
the people. So seriously was this inconvenience felt 
by the defenders of the old religion, that they would 
willingly have put a stop, if it had been possible, to 
all intercourse between the Germans and Italians. 
During the first half of the sixteenth century, how- 
ever, this intercourse was rendered more intimate 
and close in consequence of a number of German 
soldiers who had embraced the Protestant faith hay- 
ing come into Italy in the army of Charles V., as 
well as in that of his rival Francis I]. These Pro- 
testant soldiers mingling with the Italian people, 
made them acquainted with the opinions of Luther 
and his associates. And the impressions thus con- 
veyed to the popular mind in favour of the Reforma- 
tion, were not a little strengthened by the bitter and 
angry contest between the Pope and the emperor. 
Manifestoes were published on both sides full of 
threats and recriminations. Nor did the emperor 
rest contented with mere verbal fulmination. He ad- 
vanced with his army into the territories of the church, 
besieged Rome itself, and took his holiness prisoner. 
The following scene, deseribed by the elder M‘Crie, 
shows the contempt with which the German soldiers 
treated the rites cf the Romish church: “ A party of 
German soldiers, mounted on horses and mules, assem- 
bled one day in the streets of Rome. One of them, 
named Grunwald, distinguished by his majestic coun- 
tenance and stature, being attired like the Pope, and 
wearing a triple crown, was placed on a horse richly 
caparisoned. Others were arrayed like cardinals, 
some wearing mitres, and others clothed in scarlet or 
white, according to the rank of those whom they 
personated. In this form they marched, amidst the 
sounding of drums and fifes, and accompanied by a 
vast concourse of people, with all the pomp and 
ceremony usually observed in a pontifical procession. 
When they passed a house. in which any of the car- 
dinals was confined, the procession stopped, and 
Grunyald blessed the people by stretching out his 
fingers in the manner practised by the Pope on such 
occasions. After some time he was taken from his 
horse, and borne on the shoulders of one of his com- 
panions on a pad or seat prepared for the purpose. 
Having reached the castle of St. Angelo, he drank from 
a large cup to the safe custody of Clement, in which 
he was pledged by his attendants. He then adminis- 
tered to his cardinals an oath, in which they engaged 
to yield due obedience and faithful allegiance to the 
emperor, as their lawful and only prince; and not 
to disturb the peace of the empire by intrigues, but, 
as became them, according to the precepts of Scrip- 
ture and the example of Christ and his apostles, to be 
subject to the civil powers. After a speech, in which 


he rehearsed the civil, parricidal, and sacrilegious 
wars excited by the popes, and acknowledged that 
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Providence had raised up the Emperor Charles V. 
to revenge these crimes and bridle the rage of wicked 
priests, the pretended pontiff solemnly promised to 
transfer all his authority and power to Martin Lu- 
ther, that he might remove the corruptions which 
had infected the apostolical see, and completely re- 
fit the ship of St. Peter, that it might no longer be 
the sport of the winds and waves, through the unskil- 
fulness and negligence of its governors, who, intrusted 
with the helm, had spent their days and nights in 
drinking and debauchery. Then raising his voice, 
he said, ‘ All who agree to these things, and would 
see them carried into execution, let them signify this 
by lifting up their hands ;’ upon which the whole 
band of soldiers, raising their hands, exclaimed, ‘ Long 
live Pope Luther! Long live Pope Luther!’ All 
this was performed under the eve of Clement. VII.” 

Throughout all the Italian States, and more espe- 
cially in the large towns, were found numerous and 
ardent friends of the Protestant cause. And even 
the very disputes which were agitated among the 
Reformed churches themselves were made subjects 
of controversy among the Italian Protestants. This 
was remarkably the case with the difference which 
existed between Luther and Zwingli respecting the 
presence of Christ in the sacrament of the Supper; 
the former interpreting the words of institution liter- 
ally, the latter figuratively. Both views of the sub- 
ject had their respective supporters in Italy, but the 
majority were in favour of the opinions of the Swiss 
Reformer. The controversy was warmly agitated 
among the Protestants of Modena, Bologna, and 
other parts of Italy ; but it was carried on with the 
greatest heat in the Venetian territories, where the 
doctrine of the German Reformer chiefly prevailed. 
Another controverted point, which was keenly dis- 
cussed among the Italian Protestants, was the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. It is not improbable that the 
heretical writings of Servetus may have found their 
way into Italy. At all events the Reformed church 
at Naples was disturbed in its infancy by the diffu- 
sion of Arian principles among its members; and in 
the Venetian territories, where the Protestants were 
numerous, though not organized into settled congre- 
gations under regular pastors, these unscriptural 
notions obtained ready acceptance. Socinian writers 
are accustomed to trace the -origin of their sect to 
meetings which were held towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century in the territories of Venice, but 
chiefly at Vicenza, where they allege that private con- 
ferences or colleges met and agreed upon a creed 
which was drawn up on Socinian principles. ‘This 
statement, however, is doubted by Mosheim and 
other ecclesiastical historians, and their hesitation 
to admit its accuracy is amply justified by the consi- 
deration, that not the slightest allusion is made to 
the subject in any part of the works of Faustus So- 
cinus. 

But although it is scarcely probable that the So- 
cinian doctrines originated in Italy, it is undeniable 


that a number of the Italian Protestants were, at the 
Reformation period, infected with these heretical opi- 
nions, and, accordingly, when driven from their coun- 
try and settled in the Grisons, we find the Grison 
churches agitated by violent disputes, not only on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, but on various other arti- 
cles of the Christian faith. And yet Protestantism 
in Italy, with all the errors which came to be mingled 
with it, was a living, a growing principle, which had 
taken such root in the country, that the friends of 
the Reformation entertained the most sanguine hope 
that Italy would throw otf the yoke of Rome. The 
Pope himself became alarmed at the rapid progress 
of the new opinions; and, in 1542, the Romish clergy 
were urgent with his Holiness to take some effective 
measures for the defence of the Catholic faith. Those 
of the ecclesiastics, accordingly, who were suspected 
of favouring the new opinions, were carefully watched, 
and occasion eagerly sought of lodging formal com- 
plaints against them, Ochino and Martyr, in parti- 
cular, who attracted crowds to listen to their dis- 
courses, while their writings were extensively circu- 
lated and eagerly read by the Italian people, were 
surrounded by spies, and snares having been laid for 
their lives, they were compelled to escape from the 
country. he erection of a court of inquisition was 
now eagerly pressed by the more zealous Romanists 
as absolutely necessary to preserve Italy from being 
overriin with heresy. Accordingly, Pope Paul II. 
founded at Rome the congregation of the Holy Office, 
by a bull dated Ist April 1543. This court at first 
confined its operations to the States of the church ; 
but gradually extending its authority, it established 
branches in other parts of the country. The senate 
of Venice refused to allow the inquisition to be set 
up within their territories, except in a very modified 
form. On two different occasions, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, the Neapolitans had resisted 
the establishment of the inquisition in their country, 
and even when Charles V., in 1546, renewed the 
attempt, such a commotion was excited that it was 
found necessary to abandon the design. In almost 
every part, however, of the Italian States, Rome, by 
watching its opportunity, and acting with its usual 
caution, succeeded in peaceably establishing the in- 
quisition, and in this way alone, as popish histo- 
rians admit, was the Reformation suppressed in Italy. 
No sooner was this engine of tyranny and cruel 
oppression .set up than multitudes of the Italian Pro- 
testants fled from the country, and the prisons of the 
inquisition were rapidly filled with those who remain- 
ed behind. he public profession of the Reformed 
religion was now strictly prohibited, but so numerous 
were its private adherents, that it cost the iInquisitors 
the labour of twenty years to extirpate them. At 
Modena, Ferrara, and the territories of the Venetian 
republic, the popes found the utmost difficulty in 
suppressing the Reformed doctrine. One occupant 
of the see of Rome after another, lighted up the fires 
of the inquisition for the destruction of Italian Pro- 
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testantism; but although the open confession of the 
Reformed doctrines was rendered impossible, persons 
were found in different parts of Italy, in the seven- 
teenth century, who secretly held these principles. 

Great numbers of the Protestant Italian refugees 
found a home in the Grisons, where they enjoyed 
liberty of conscience and the pure preaching of the 
gospel. Zealous and unwearied in their endeavours 
to advance the cause of truth and righteousness, their 
settlement in that country proved a blessing to 
many. New churches sprung up on every side, and 
in a short time the Protestants became a decided 
majority of the population. ‘The provinces situated 
between the Alps and Italy, more especially the 
valley of the Valteline, formed the principal seat of 
the Italian Protestants who had been driven from 
their native land. But little bands of these refugees 
repaired to other places, such as Zurich, Basle, and 
Geneva in Switzerland, Lyons in France, Strasburg 
in Germany, Antwerp in the Low Countries, and 
even to London, in each of which towns they formed 
Protestant churches where the gospel was preached 
in the Italian language. 

Since the suppression of the Reformation in Italy, 
that unhappy country has been crushed under the 
combined influence of Papal oppression and political 
despotism. But as Sismondi has eloquently re- 
marked, “her heart still beats with the love of 
liberty, virtue, and glory: she is chained and covered 
with blood; but she still knows her strength and her 
future destiny; she is insulted by those for whom 


she has opened the way to every improvement; but 
she feels that she is formed to take the lead again 

and Europe will know no repose till the nation which 
in the dark ages lighted the torch of civilization with 
that of liberty, shall be enabled herself to enjoy the 
light which she created.” In every part of Italy, 
but more especially in Tuscany and Naples, the 
slightest attempt to assert liberty of thought in mat- 
ters of religion, is instantly met with persecution in 
various forms. The Bible in the vernacular language 
is a proscribed book; and tracts containing doctrines 
not in unison with the dogmas of Rome, expose the 
persons in whose possession they are found to the 
vengeance of the priests. In the dominions of the 
King of Sardinia, however, the Protestant religion is 
tolerated, and the Waldenses, that long-persecuted 
sect, which has never bowed its neck to the yoke 
of Rom., maintains its scriptural principles, and 
practises its simple worship without molestation or 
interruption of any kind. 

ITOGAY, a household god among the Mongol 
Tartars. He is the guardian of their families, and 
presides over all the products of the earth. Old 
travellers tell us, that no one presumes to dine until 
this god and his family are first served, their enter- 
tainment consisting in the mouths of the idols being 
covered with grease. When the people have dined, 
they throw out the fragments which remain, expect- 
ing them to be devoured by some unknown spirits. 

IXIUS, a surname of Apollo, from a district in 
the island of Rhodes, where he was worshipped. 
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JAATARITES, a Mohammedan sect who held in 
the highest reverence the memory of Jaafar, the 
sixth Imdém, who is considered by many of the 
Schiites as little if at all inferior in knowledge to 
Solomon himself. When the celebrated Nadir Schah 
proposed to assimilate the Persian Mohammedan 
system to that of the Turks, he suggested that Jaa- 
far should be acknowledged as the head of the new 
national faith. His plans, however, were altogether 
unsuccessful. See Imams (THE TWELVE). 

JABAJAHITES, a Mohammedan sect, who denied 
the perfect foreknowledge of God, and asserted that 
the providence of God in the government of the 
world is regulated by circumstances as they arise ; 
and they held also that the Divine knowledge, like 
human, was improved by experience. 

JACOBINS, a name which was applied in France 
to the Dominicans (which see) because their princi- 
pal convent was situated near the gate of St. James 
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(Jacobus) in Paris. At the commencement of the 
first French revolution, the meetings of its most 
zealous promoters were held in the hall of this con- 
vent, and from this circumstance Jacobin came to be 
another name for a revolutionist. 
JACOBITE CHURCH, a name which the Syrian 
church assumes to itself. When the Syrian Chris- 
tians are interrogated as to the reason of this name, 
they usually allege that they are the descendants of 
Jacob or Israel; that they are the descendants also of 
the earliest converts of the apostle James; and that 
they are-sprung from the adherents of the monk and 
presbyter Jacob Baradzeus, who, in the sixth century, 
was mainly instrumental in preserving, establishing, 
and extending the Monophysite party in Syria and the 
adjacent countries. In his zeal for the propagation 
of the Monophysite tenets, Jacob wandered in the 
disguise of a beggar through the Syrian provinces, 
confirming and encouraging the oppressed party, and 
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ordaining pastors over them. The patriarch of An- 
tioch was made superior of the sect, and Jacob la- 
boured as a bishop at Edessa for thirty-three years, 
until A.D. 558, when he died. At the close of his 
laborious life, Jacob left his sect in a very flourishing 
condition in Syria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, 
Nubia, Abyssinia, and other countries, where they 
have flourished more or less till the present day. 

The great body of the members of the Jacobite 
church are now found in Mesopotamia, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Mosul and Mardi. Their 
primate or highest ecclesiastical functionary is the 
patriarch of Antioch, who, since the end of the ninth 
century, has uniformly taken the name of Ignatius, 
in memory of the martyred bishop of Antioch. This 
dignitary usually resides in a monastery near Mardin. 
The second dignitary, the primate of Tagrit, resides 
near Mosul, and is termed Maphrida or fruit-bearey. 
The whole number of Jacobites is calculated to 
amount to nearly 150,000 souls, which, according to 
Dr. Wilson, are thus distributed: “ In the pdéshdlik of 
Aleppo, and chiefly in that city and in Antioch, they 
number probably about 2,000. In Damascus they 
have only a few families: There are very few, if 
any, of them to be found in Lebanon; and in the 
southern parts of the Holy Land, including Jerusa- 
lem, where they have a bishop and a monastic estab- 
lishment, they probably do not exceed a hundred or 
two. In the provinces of Malabar and Travankir in 
India, their numbers, by the persecutions and frauds 
of the Roman Catholics, have been considerably re- 
duced. ‘Those who remain independent of Rome, in 
a letter to their brethren of Mesopotamia, stated 
their numbers a few years ago at 11,972 families, 
having forty-five churches and a half. In the gov- 
ernment census of Travanktr of 1836, they are given 
at 118,382 souls, the Romo-Syrians being, in addi- 
tion to this number, 56,184 souls. The Syrian and 
Nestorian communities. in India have now for many 
years been united. The time of the merging of the 
former into the latter is not exactly known.” 

In their public worship the Syrian Christians use 
the Syrian language, though their vernacular tongue 
is the Arabic. They acknowledge only the coun- 
cils of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus. Like 
other Monophysites, they allege that the Divine 
and human nature of Christ were so united as to 
form only one, yet without any change, confusion, 
or mixture of the two natures. While their liturgi- 
cal standards contain much scriptural, evangelical 
doctrine, the Jacobites have imbibed some dangerous 
errors. They address prayers to the saints, particu- 
larly to the Virgin Mary, and John the Baptist, 
whom they address as powerful intercessors with 
Christ in their behalf. They believe in baptismal 
regeneration. In dispensing baptism the face of the 
child is turned toward the East, and a triple affusion 
of water is made with the left hand of the priest as 
he pronounces the name of each of the persons of the 


in the Jacobite church, and the rite of Confirmation 
follows that of Baptism and Chrism after the expiry 
of seven days. The dectrines of the real presence, 
and the sacrifice of the mass, are tenets of this 
church, but they use leavened bread in the eucharist. 
The priest alone drinks of the cup; but he dips the 
eake, with the cross and sections corresponding with 
the twelve apostles imprinted upon it, in’ the wine, 
before handing it to the people. Prayers are offered 
for the dead by the Jacobites, and they maintain the 
doctrine of sacerdotal absolution. They attach great 
importance and efficacy to the sign of the cross. 
Their fasts are numerous, and kept with great strict- 
ness, so that, as Dr. Wolff was assured by one of 
their deacons, for seven months in the year they are 
neither allowed to eat meat, nor fish, nor eggs, and 
can eat nothing else but herbs. 

There are some Romanist Jacobites in Syria, who 
have a patriarch of their own at Aleppo. In 1847, 
the Jacobite bishop of Mardfn went over to the 
Church of Rome, along with some of his flock. In 
general, however, their attachment to the Monophy- 
site doctrine proves an insuperable obstacle to their 
conversion to the Romish faith. Accordingly, a 
Jesuit, in the seventeenth century, declared, that “ if 
you combat them, they only answer by invectives, 
making the sign of the cross with only the middle 
finger of their hand, holding, at the same time, the 
other fingers closed, in order to make you understand 
that they acknowledge only one nature in Jesus 
Christ, and that you shall never make them believe 
the contrary.” The Egyptian Jacobites are called 
Copts (see Coptic CnurcH), and the Indian Jacob- 
ites or Syrian Christians of Malabar, receive the 
name of Christians of St. Thomas. (See THomas, 
Sv., CHRISTIANS OF). 

JACOBITES, a name applied to the .adherents 
of James II., particularly to the non-jurors, who se- 
parated from the high Episcopal church simply 


because they would not take the oath of allegiance 


to the new king, and who, in the public services, 
prayed for the Stuart family. They were most nu- 
merous in Scotland, but were much lessened by the 
defeat of the Pretender in 1745, and still more so at 
his death in 1788. 

JACOBITES (OrprER oF), a Romish order of 
mendicant monks established by Innocent II]. in the 
thirteenth century, but which ceased to exist in the 
course of the same century. 

JAGOUTH, or Yaauurn, one of the five prin- 
cipal gods of the ancient Arabians. He was usually 
represented under the form of a lion, and is men- 
tioned by name in the Koran. 

JAH. See JEHOVAH. 

JAINS, a remarkable sect of Hindus found scat- 
tered throughout India, but more especially in South 
Canara. The hills about Gawilghur have been a 
favourite retreat of the Jains, who, in many particu- 
lars, resemble the ancient followers of Budha. Sev- 


Trinity. The anointing with holy oil is also in use | eral of their tenets are similar; their temples are 
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frequently of the same fashion; and their images 
have the curly hair and African features peculiar to 
the Budhist idols. These two sects agree in deny- 
ing the divine origin and authority of the Vedas; 
the worship of both is chiefly directed to certain 
eminent saints, having the same attributes though 
bearing different names; and they both recognize 
the subordinate deities of the orthodox Hindus. The 
doctrine of transmigration, also, is held by both 
these sects. In all other matters they are at va- 
riance. The Jains admit the doctrine of caste, so 
far as to acknowledge the usual division into the four 
principal tribes; but they select their priests from 
the Vaisyas or cultivators, instead of from the Brah- 
mans. Hence the Brahmans entertain the most in- 
veterate hostility to the Jains, who are always found 
in separate communities, and such is the mutual 
enmity of the two parties, that while the Brahmans 
are wont, in their daily prayers, to curse the Jains, 
these again often utter the cry, ‘‘ May the Brah- 
mans perish !” 

One of the great peculiarities which belong to the 
religion of the Jains is the remarkable and even ludi- 
erous extent to which they carry their scruples re- 
specting the destruction of animal life. ‘Their 
absurdities in this matter,” remarks a writer much 
conversant with India, “ are far beyond those of the 
flindoos. With one exception,—the sacrifice of the 
ram,—they esteem the destruction of any sentient 
creature, however minute, as the most heinous of 
crimes ; and continually carry at their girdles a small 
broom, suspended by a string, with which they ten- 
derly sweep aside every insect which they may ob- 
serve in their path, lest they should accidentally 
tread upon it. ‘Toso senseless a length do they carry 
this principle, that they will not pluck any herb or 
vegetable, or partake of any sort of food, which may 
be supposed to contain animaleulz ; so that the only 
articles of sustenance remaining to them appear to be 
rice, and a few sorts of pulse, which they cook with 
milk. They affirm, indeed, that it is as foul a. mur- 
der to kill an insect as to slay a man; and so ex- 
treme is their precaution to avoid the commission 
of the crime, that it is with great reluctance, and 
only when reduced to the necessity by urgent thirst, 
that they will drink water; even then, they inva- 
riably suck up the fluid through a piece of fine mus- 
lin. In like manner, when they require water for 
ablution, or any unavoidable household purpose, they 
varefully strain it repeatedly, before they venture to 
use it. The most noxious vermin and insects are 
also treated with the same consideration as the most 
harmless creatures; and if, through persevering an- 
noyance, they are compelled to deprive certain odious 
insects of the asylum usually found upon their per- 
sons, they remove the tormentors with the utmost 
care, and tenderly place them out of harm’s way.” 

The Jains allege that they have preserved the true 
and primitive religion, and that Hinduism, as it now 
exists, is &@ monstrous combination of heretical dog- 
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mas and practices. The Vedas, the eighteen Pura- 
nas, the Trimurtti, the Avatars of Vishnu, the Lin- 
gam, the worship of the cow, and other animals, the 
sacrifice of the Homa, and all adoration ef sensible 
objects are rejected by the Jains, who maintain these 
to be perversions of the primitive religion. It is not 
improbable, indeed, that. the Jains may be identical 
with the Gymnosophists of India mentioned by the 
Greek writers, and in confirmation of this idea it may 
be stated, that in Hindustan they are called Digam- 
baras, which means “devoid of clothes,” thus corre- 
sponding to the name applied to them by the Greeks. 
Their philosophical opinions are thoroughly mate- 
rialistic. Thus the formation of the universe is 
explained by the combination of identical or homo- 
geneous atoms. They divide beings or existences into 
two great classes, animate and inanimate, the former 
being the subjects of enjoyment, and the latter the 
objects of enjoyment. Animated beings they allege 
to be eternal, but having bodies they are composed 
of parts formed by the four elements, earth, air, fire, 
and water. The soul is believed to exist in three 
states,—that of bondage by its own activity, that of 
liberation by the fulfilment of precepts designed to 
destroy activity, and that of perfection when all acti- 
vity has ceased. This last is the highest distinction 
to which a Jain devotee can be elevated. It is styled 
Sanyast Nirwant, and is reached only after a long 
course of penance. ‘In this sublime state,” we are 
told, “the soul is supposed to be partially absorbed 
into the essence of the Divinity, and the man becomes 
almost insensible to earthly concerns. He is said to 
be devoid of all human passions, and acknowledges 
none of the requirements of nature; hunger and 
thirst are unknown to him; abstruse contemplation 
is his only sleep; heat and cold, disease and infirm- 
ity, alike fail to inflict pain or inconvenience; and 
his eye rests with equal indifference upon good and 
evil. 
lute independence of his one-time fellow mortals, and 
estranges himself from all communion with them, 
having no thought, affection, or inclination, except 
for things divine. In this manner, he advances step 
by step, in purity and excellence, during which time 
the principles or elements of his natural body are 
gradually dissolved, until, having passed through 
eleven intermediate stages, he arrives at ultimate per- 
fection, and becomes inseparably united with the 
Deity.” 

The Jains have a literature peculiar to their sect, 
more particularly a series of works called Puranas, 
which ought not to be confounded with the Puranas 
of the Hindus, for although they occasionally insert 
legends borrowed from the latter, their special object 
is to trace the legendary history of the Tirthakaras, 
or deified teachers, worshipped by the sect. The 
number of these teachers whom they reverence 
amounts to twenty-four for a given period, and they 
enumerate by name the twenty-four of their past, 
the twenty-four of the present, and the twenty-fout 
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of the age to come. 
their statues, either all or in ) art, are assembled in 
their temples, sometimes of colossal dimensions, and 
usually composed of black or white marble. The 
objects now held in highest esteem in Hindustan by 
the Jains are Parswandth and Mahdvira, the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth Jinas of the present era, who 
seem to have superseded all their predecessors. (Sce 
JINAS.) The Jain temples in Southern India afford 
some of the finest specimens of Hindu architecture. 
They are apparently of great antiquity, and are 
usually found in groups of eight, ten, or more hud- 
died closely together in some very retired and ro- 
manti¢ spot. 

The sect of the Jains is said by Mr. Colebrooke 
to have been founded about B.c. 600, by Parswa- 
natha, and established by Mahavira. 
tains two great subdivisions, the Swetambaras, white- 
robed, who abound in Gujerat, and Digambaras, un- 
clothed, who abound in Rajpootana. The latter 
separated from the general body about A. p. 552, and 
are distinguished by certain peculiarities. ‘Thus 
they represent their gods without clothing; they 
deny their deified saints to be supreme gods; and 
they require their ascetics to use no clothing or any 
other article of equipment but a fan of peacock’s 
feathers and a cup. . The sacred books of the Jains 
are written in the Pali language, and according to 
their historical records, they were first committed to 
writing about 980 years after Mahavira, or about 
A.D. 380. The most ancient Jain temples are stated 
to have been founded about one hundred years 
before. 

JAKUTI, a god of the Japanese, whom they in- 
voke in time of sickness, or when death is seem- 
ingly near at hand. 

JAMES’S (Sr.) DAY, a Christian festival held in 
honour of James the brother of John, who was the 
first apostle that gained the crown of martyrdom. | It 
is celebrated in the Romish church on the 25th of 
July, and in the.Greek church on the 23d of Oc: 
tober. 

JAMES’S (St.) LITURGY, one of the Liturgies 
ysed in the Greek church. This is the Liturgy. of 
Jerusalem, which is usually ascribed to. the apostle 
James, who was the first bishop or pastor of the 
Christian church in that city.~ It is so long as to 
require five hours to read the whole of it, and ac- 
cordingly it is read publicly in some churches only 
once a-year, that is, on the 23d of October, which is 
the festival of St. James’s day. ‘The standard ri- 
tuals of the Greek church are those modifications of 
St. James’s Liturgy which are used at Constanti- 
nople; namely, that of St. Chrysostom, which. is in 
ordinary use, and that of St. Basil, which is substi- 
tuted for it on certain appointed days.. These two 
are simply abridgments of the Liturgy of St. James. 
It is very doubtful whether this Liturgy usually 
ascribed to James is really the work of that apostle. 
The only foundation on which the opinion rests, is a 
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doubtful fragment ascribed to Proclus, archbishop ot 
Constantinople, and the thirty-second canon of the 
sixth General Council in Trullo. Eusebius and Je- 
rome, however, both of whom give catalogues of the 
ecclesiastical writings previous to their own times, 
make no mention of any Liturgies as having come 
from the pens of apostles. 

JAMES OF COMPOSTELLA (Cuurcn or), a 
church at Compostella in Galicia, a province of 
Spain, which is famous for the devout pilgrimages 
made to it by Spanish devotees of the Romish 
church. It is dedicated to James the Greater, who 
is alleged by Spanish writers to have been the apos- 
tle who first. planted Christianity in Spain, and whose 
figure is said for many centuries to have rested on 
the high altar of the church in the form of a wooden 
bust, with forty or fifty white tapers continually 


‘burning before it.. The pilgrims kiss the figure three 


or four times in token of reverence. There is in the 
same church a stone cross under which they pass 
three times, through so small a hole that they are 
forced to lay themselves flat against the pavement. 
The body of the apostle, who is known to the Spa- 
nish. populace by the name of St. James of Galicia, 
is alleged to have been at Compostella about the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, and since that time it 
is believed to have performed great miracles there. 
JAMES THE LESS (Festiva oF). See 
Puiip (St.) AND JAMES’S (ST.) DAy. 
JAMMABOS, mountain priests of Japan, an or- 
der of the religion of Sinto. ‘They go armed with 
swords and scimitars, and hence they are some- 
times called mountain soldiers. They are a kind 
of wandering monks, dependent on the benevolence 
of the public for subsistence. . Kaempfer thus de- 
seribes them: “They do not shave their heads, but 
follow the rules of the first founder of this order, 
who mortified his body by climbing up steep, high 
mountains ; at least, they conform themselves there- 
unto in their dress, apparent behaviour, and some 
outward ceremonies; for they are fallen short of his 
rigorous way of life. They have a head, or general, 
of their order, residing at Miako, to whom they are 
obliged to bring a certain sum of money every year, 
and who has the distribution of dignities and of titles, 
whereby they are known among themselves. They 
commonly live in the neighbourhood of some famous 
Kami temple, and accost travellers in-the name ot 
that Kami which is worshipped there, making a short 
discourse of his holiness and miracles, with a loud, 
coarse voice. Meanwhile, to make the noise still 
louder, they rattle their long statis, loaded at the 
upper end with iron rings, to take up the charity 
money which is. given them; and, last of all, they 
blow a trumpet made of a large shell. They carry 
their children along with them upon the same beg- 
ging errand, clad like their fathers, but with their 
heads shaved. These little bastards are exceedingly 
troublesome and importunate with travellers, and 
commonly take care to light on them, as they are 
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going up some hill or mountain, where, because of 
the difficult ascent, they cannot well escape, nor in- 
deed otherwise get rid of them without giving them 
something. In some places they and their fathers 
accost travellers in company with a troop of Bikuni 
or nuns, and, with their rattling, singing, trumpeting, 
chattering and crying, make such a frightful noise as 
would make one almost mad or deaf. These moun- 
tain priests are frequently applied to by superstitious 
people, for conjuring, fortune-telling, foretelling fu- 
ture events, recovering lost goods, and the like pur- 
poses. They profess themselves to be of the Kami 
religion, as established of old, and yet they are never 
suffered to attend, or to take care of, any of the 
Kami temples.” 

The solemn vow which the Jammabos make in 
entering into the order is to renounce all temporal 
advantages for the prospect of eternal happiness. 
The founder of the order seems to have lived in the 
sixth century. He wandered about in deserts, and 
climbed the steepest mountains, subjecting himself 
to the severest hardships and privations. In course 
of time, his followers became divided into two 
orders, called Tojunfa and Fonsaufa. The former 
are obliged to go on a pilgrimage once a-year to the 
mountain of Fikoosan, a very lofty and precipitous 
mountain; and so completely is this a test of charac- 
ter, that if any person living in sin shall venture to 
climb the hill, the devil will instantly enter into him. 
The other order of Jammabos are obliged annually to 
pay a visit to the sepulchre of their founder, which is 
also situated on the top of a high and almost inacces- 
sible mountain. In preparation for this hazardous 
undertaking, they practise frequent ablutions and 
severe mortifications. During their pilgrimage they 
eat only herbs and roots. On their return they go 
to Miaco and present a gift to the general of the 
religious order to which they belong, who in turn 
bestows some honourable title on the pilgrim. The 
Jammabos dress like laymen. ‘They wear a sabre 
fastened to their girdles, a staff in their hands, with 
a brass head and four rings of the same metal. They 
wear about their necks a scarf or rather a silk band 
adorned with fringes, which is longer or shorter ac- 
cording to the rank of the priest. They have a 
curiously shaped cap on their heads, and a wallet 
upon their backs, with a book in it, a little money, 
anda coat. ‘They wear sandals on their feet com- 
posed either of straw or the stalks of the Lotos, a 
flower which is consecrated to religious uses. At 
their original institution the Jammabos were Sinto- 
ists, but they have blended that form of religion with 
the worship of strange gods. 

JANGAMAS, a Hindu sect, the essential charac- 
teristic of which is wearing the Linea (which see), 
or symbol of creative production, on some part of the 
dress or person. The type is of a small size, made 
of copper or silver, and is commonly worn suspended 
in a case round the neck, or sometimes tied in the 
turban, In common with the worshippers of Shiva 
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- or those countries constituting ancient Canara. 


generally, the Jangamas smear their foreheads with 
ashes, and wear necklaces, and carry rosaries made 
of the Rudrdksha seed. The clerical members of the 
sect usually stain their garments with red ochre. 


‘They are not numerous in upper India, and are 


rarely encountered except as mendicants leading 
about a bull, the living type of Nandi, the bull of 
Shiva, decorated with housings of various colours, 
and strings of cowrie shells. The conductor carries 
a bell in his hand, and thus accompanied goes about 
from place to place, subsisting upon alms. In the 
South of India the Jangamas or Lingayets, as they 
are often called, are very numerous, and the officiating 
priests of Shiva are commonly of this sect. Wilks, 
Buchanan, and Dubois, represent the Jangamas as 
very numerous in the Deccan, especially in Mysore, 
Be- 
sides the Jangama priests of Kedarnath, a wealthy 
establishment of them exists at Benares. 

JANNES anp JAMBRES, two Egyptian magi- 
cians referred to in 2 Tim. iii. 8, as withstanding 
Moses, probably by attempting to imitate the mira- 
cles which Moses and Aaron actually performed. 
The names of Jannes and Jambres do not occur in 
the Old Testament, but they are mentioned in the 
Talmud and several Rabbinical works. The para- 
phrast Jonathan, in Num. xxiii. 22, says they were 
the two sons of Balaam, who accompanied him when 
he went to Balak king of Moab. Many of the hea- 
then writers, as cited by Eusebius, speak of them 
as Egyptian scribes famous for their skill in magic. 
The Mohammedans have several traditions concern- 
ing them. 

JANSENISTS. The influence of the Reforma: 
tion in Germany in the sixteenth century extended 
even within the bosom of the Romish church. The 
watchword of Luther and his associates, that we are 
justified by faith, without the works of the law, was 
felt by multitudes even of those who still remained 
under the bondage of the Man of Sin, to be the 
very truth of God; and the Protestant world is not 
generally aware that, from the time of Henry the 
Fourth of France, to the end of the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, there existed, in the very heart af 
the Papacy, a large, learned, and devotedly pious 
body of men, who held the grand doctrines of Bible 
Christianity, and busied themselves in translating 
and widely disseminating the word of God. 

In the winter of 1604, two students of great pro 
mise attended the ancient college of Louvain. Their 
dispositions were far from similar, but their tastes 
and pursuits were the same, and they both of them 
were animated by the most fervent and enlightened 
piety. Jean du Verger de Hauranne, one of those 
estimable youths, was sprung from a noble and an- 
cient family. Corneille Jansénius, the other, who 
was four years younger than his college companion, 
was the son of honest and industrious, though hum- 
ble parents. Du Verger had studied previously at 
Paris, and Jansénius at Utrecht; but they met at 
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Louvain. and studied theology together, with a view 
to the priesthood. They soon became closely united 
in a friendship which lasted through life—a friend- 
ship originating in piety, and cemented by the love 
of Christ. In consequence of intense application to 
study, the health of Jansénius was so injured that he 
was advised, on leaving college, to try the effect of 
the air of France. Du Verger invited him to ac- 
company him to Bayonne. There the two students 
applied themselves to the study of the Fathers, and 
in particular of Augustin, but more especially did 
they give much of their time to searching the Scrip- 
tures, which they knew were able to make them wise 
unto salvation. From these studies, continued for 
six years, originated Jansenism in the Romish 
church, —a system of doctrine which, being accordant 
in its grand features with Bible truth, was not long 
in arousing, against all who held its tenets, the de- 
termined hostility of the Jesuits. The system of 
doctrine thus learned in secret by Jansénius and his 
friend was not made public until after’ the death of 
the former, when his Commentary on Augustin was 
given to the world. 

After having prosecuted their researches for a 
long period at Bayonne, the two friends at length 
separated,—Jansénius returning to Louvain, and Du 
Verger establishing himself at Paris. In the course 
of a few years, Jansénius became so distinguished 
for his talents and theological attainments, that he 
was elected to the bishopric of Ypres. Du Verger 
in the meantime earned a high reputation at Paris, 
not more for his learning than for his marked piety, 
and unblemished purity of character. His learn- 
ing attracted the admiration of many, especially of 
the higher classes, and he was introduced to court 
by Cardinal Richelieu as the most learned man in 
Europe. Light bishoprics were successively offered 
to his acceptance, but respectfully declined. As his 
popularity increased, the good man seemed all the 
more to shrink from public notice. He retired to a 
private lodging in Paris, where lie spent his whole 
time in prayer, almsgiving, and spiritual direction. 
Though thus hidden from the view of society in gen- 
eral, a secret and gradually increasing influence be- 
gan to diffuse itself. People of all classes flocked to 
hin for advice. The result was that many in every 
rank and every order of society, seemed to be ani- 
mated by a new spirit, striving to walk in the fear 
and love of God. 

About this time, Du Verger was appointed to the 
abbacy of the monastery of St. Cyran, from which he 
derived the title by which he is best known in his- 
tory—the Abbé de St. Cyran. Being on terms of 
intimate friendship with M. Arnauld d’Andilly, eld- 
est brother to Mother Angelica, he was introduced 
to the acquaintance of that excellent abbess, and in 
consequence became a frequent visitor at the Con- 
vent of Port-Royal, and soon after became its spiritual 
director. That monastery happened then to be at 
the very height of its fame. 


Jansénius, who, as we have already mentioned, 
had returned to Louvain, acquired in the course of a 
few years such renown as a scholar, that he was in- 
vested with the superintendence of the Collége de 
Sainte Pulchérie in connection with the university 
where he had so long and so successfully studied. 
Here he composed several theological works which 
still more enhanced his fame as a scholar and a divine. 
At length his learning procured for him the chancel- 
lorship of the University of Louvain, which was soon 
followed by his consecration to the bishopric of 
Ypres. Every step of his promotion was resisted by 
the Jesuits, but his acknowledged merit prevailed 
over all opposition. In his ecclesiastical character, 
he was the object of universal admiration. In hum- 
ble and unostentatious piety, in strong faith, in 
masculine force of understanding, and gentle simpli- 
city of heart, he.was outshone by none of his con- 
temporaries. His grand ambition was to realize in 
his own person, the character of him who was styled 
the father of the faithful, and the friend of God. He 
devoted much of his time and attention to the reform 
of his diocese. For twenty years, however, he oc- 
cupied all his leisure hours in the preparation of a 
translation of selected portions from the works of 
Augustin, with an ample commentary, chiefly with 
a view to refute the errors of the Pelagians and 
Semi-Pelagians. He was spared, in the providence 
of God, to achieve this laborious and important 
undertaking; and on the very day of its completion, 
he was seized with the plague, which was then raging 
in Flanders, and, after an illness of only a few hours, 
died on the 6th of May 1638. 

The great work in which Jansénius had for 
twenty years been engaged he lived to complete. 
It was entitled AuausTINUS (which see), being the 
result of careful and protracted research into the 
writings of Augustin. In the course of two years 
after his decease, this valuable production, intended 


to establish and bring out into prominent relief the 


doctrine of free grace, issued from the press, not- 
withstanding the strenuous and unwearied efforts put 
forth by the Jesuits to prevent its publication. And 
when the Augustinus was given to the world, a keen 
controversy arose in reference to the real character 
of the doctrines which it contained. A charge of 
heresy was preferred against the book before the 
college of Sorbonne in Paris, and the apostolic see at 
Rome. It was drawn up by Father Cornet, a 
Jesuit of some notoriety, and consisted of five pro- 
positions, which he alleged had been extracted from 
the work of Jansenius. They were as follows :— 
1. Some commandments of God are impracticable 
by the righteous, and sometimes even when they 
attempt obedience, the needed grace is wanting. 
2. No man can resist inward grace in the state of 
nature. 3. In order to moral accountability it is not 
necessary to be free from inward necessity, but only 
from outward constraint. 4. The semi-Pelagians 
admitted the necessity of an inward prevenient grace 
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in order to every good act, and even to the reception 
of faith; but they were herein heretical that they 
required this grace to be such as the will of man can 
yield to or resist indifferently. 5. It is semi-Pela- 
gian doctrine to say that Christ died or shed his 
blood for all men. The charge was sustained by 
both tribunals and a bull was issued by Pope Inno- 
ceut X., condemning the Augustinus as containing 
dangerous, false, and unsound doctrine. Having sic- 
ceeded in their design, the Jesuits procured a for- 
mula to be drawn up, embodying the five proposi- 
tion of Father Cornet, which formula all teachers of 
youth, and candidates for the ministry, were com- 
manded to sign. This was designed to ensnare the 
Jansenists, who, however, readily signed the formula, 
but each adding a solemn declaration that the five 
propositions were not to be found in the “ Augusti- 
nus.” The Jesuits, enraged at being frustrated in 
their designs to ensnare the Jansenists, applied to 
the Pope for another bull, which was accordingly 
issued, declaring that the five propositions were not 
only heretical, but that they were truly extracted 
from the “ Augustinus,” and were condemned in the 
very sense in which they were found there. Hav- 
ing procured this bull, confirmatory aud explanatory 
of the former, the Jesuits drew up another formula, 
which ran in these words: “T condemn from my in- 
most soul, as well as orally, the doctrine of the five 
propositions which are contained in the work of 
Cornelius Jansenius, a doctrine which is not that of 
St. Augustine, whose sentiments Jansenius has mis- 
represented.” This formula the Jansenists refused to 
sign, and thus an excuse was found for commenc- 
ing a relentless and bitter persecution, which was 
carried on for a number of years on the part of 
the Jesuits. At length, in the good providence 
of God, the persecution to which the Jansenists 
had for many years been subjected, ceased for a 
time, Clement IX. succeeded to the popedom, 
who, being a man of a mild and gentle spirit, signa- 
lized the commencement of his pontificate by throw- 
ing open the prison doors, and removing the eccle- 
siastical censures which had been so liberally inflicted 
during the reign of his predecessor. ‘Thus matters 
continued throughout the remainder of the seventeenth 
century—the Jansenist doctrines making silent, but 
steady progress in spite of the bitter opposition and 
rancorous hatred of the powerful party of the Je- 
suits. It was now all too evident that the Roman 
Catholie Church in France had suffered a severe 
shock. ‘The hated heresy of Jansenius now num- 
bered among its supporters the ablest, the most 
energetic, and withal the most pious members of 
the Romish Chureh. ‘The press, the pulpit, the 
parlour were alike affected with an apparently irre- 
pressible love for the Evangelism of the Bible. The 
Scriptures were fast rising in the estimation of all 
classes, and ere long, it was to be feared, the priest 
would lose his influence, and the church would be 
abandoned by its people. 


Such were the dark and gloomy prospects of Ro- 
manism, not in France alone, but throughout all 
Europe, at the opening of the eighteenth century. 
Many of the learned and noble-minded supporters of 
Jansenism had disappeared from the scene, but a 
goodly band of devoted Bible Christians, both men 
and women, still maintained the truth as it is in 
Jesus. These found a rallying-point in the Convent 
of Port-Royal, which, though it had been called to 
pass through the tires of persecution, at the hands of 
the Jesuits, was still preserved, as a Pharos amid the 
darkness, to guide many a benighted traveller to the 
haven of eternal peace. Long had the bitter ene- 
mies of the doctrine of free grace watched for an op- 
portunity of finally rooting out a monastery which 
had both done and suffered so much to maintain and 
to extend the principles of Jansenism. There were 
many obstacles, however, which stood in the way of 
the accomplishment of a purpose which the Jesuits 
had so long and so fondly cherished. Often did they 
put forth their hand to smite, but they had not cou- 
rage to destroy. The ambitious Péréfixe, the arch- 
bishop of Paris, had so far yielded to the pressure ot 
the Jesuits as to imprison the inmates of Port-Royal 
des Champs, but only a few months had elapsed when 
he was constrained to restore the sisters to their for- 
mer position. Neither public opinion nor his own 
conscience would permit a more prolonged captivity. 
That haughty prelate, however, as well as his sue- 
cessor, was now numbered with the dead. ‘The 
archiepiscopal office was now held by the Cardinal 
de Noailles, a man of mild, gentle dispositions, but 
on that account all the more likely to be wrought 
upon by the crafty, designing Jesuits. For a time 
he resisted firmly all the arguments and entreaties 
with which they plied him to prevail upon him to 
destroy the hated convent, and in this resistance he 
was not a little encouraged by the salutary influence 
which his excellent secretary, M. Thomassin, exer- 
cised overhim. But the pliable archbishop at length 
yielded, and agreed to comply with all that was re- 
quired of him, In vain did his secretary remonstrate. 
M. de Noailles had pledged his word to the Jesuits, 
and he refused to retract. Perceiving that his mas- 
ter had given himself up into the hands of the Je- 
suits, M. Thomassin, with tears in his eyes, for he 
was much attached to the Cardinal, calmly, but 
firmly, replied, “ No, my Lord, it shall never be said 
that your faithful servant, Thomassin, has lent his 
pen to your Eminence’s enemies, who only plot and 
combine to dishonour you.” Retiring from the pre- 
sence of the archbishop, the secretary repaired to 
the church of St. Nicholas du Louvre, of which he 
was Provost, aud there, kneeling at the foot of the 
high altar, he committed himself and the cause in 
defence of which he had surrendered all his worldly 
prospects, to that God who alone can bring light 
out of darkness, and order out of confusion. There 
he remained in close communion with his Hea- 
venly Father, until the shadows of evening had ga- 


thered around him, and the last solitary lamp in 
the church had been extinguished. Thus absorbed 
in secret prayer, he felt a security and peace inde- 
scribable by human language. In supporting the 
cause of Christ he had drawn down upon himself the 
frown and the fury of man, but he was now rejoicing 
in the favour and the fellowship of his God. 
Meanwhile the Cardinal de Noailles, though for- 
saken by his secretary, who refused to lend himself 
to the persecution of the Jansenists, had no difficulty 
in finding ecclesiastics to aid him in his unhallowed 
work, A petition to the Cardinal was speedily drawn 
up-and presented, and a decree was forthwith issued 


for the demolition and final extinction of the Convent. 


of Port-Royal. It was on the 11th of July 1709 
that the Cardinal signed the decree. Some time, 
however, was allowed to pass away before it was 
put into execution. 

The public indignation was excited by the cruel 
deed which the Jesuits had thus perpetrated, and 
one burst of execration was heard from every quar- 
ter. The enemies of the truth seemed to have 
prevailed. The gospel of the grace of God was 
trampled under foot, and while the truly pious in the 
Gallican Church mourned over the destruction of 
Port-Royal, the adherents of the profanely called 
Order of Jesus exulted in the thought that they had 
rooted out a heresy which threatened ere long the 
very existence of popery in Europe. Port-Royal 
had afforded a refuge and a rallying-point for all to 
whom Christ was truly precious, and the influence of 
the doctrines and example of this Jansenist commu- 
nity had diffused itself so far, and rooted itself so 
deep, that French popery was fast assuming an 
Evangelical and Protestant aspect. It was high 
time, therefore, that an end should be put if possible 
to this contagious heresy. The crushing blow was 
given, and Jansenism was now,'to all appearance, ut- 
terly destroyed. But the triumph of the Jesuits was 
only a seeming, not a real one. Port-Royal had 
kindled a light in France which has never, even till 
this day, been extinguished. From the seclusion of 
Port-Royal issued some of the most erudite and ele- 
gant, as well as withering exposures of the Jesuits, 
who, writhing under the lash of the Jansenist scho- 
Jars, described Port-Royal as a place where forty 
sharp pens were at work, all pointed by Dr. Arnauld. 
Of the distinguished men to whom this remark re- 
ferred, it is sufficient to mention the names of Pascal, 
Le Maistre, De Sacy, Arnauld, and Nicole,—scho- 
Jars of whom any age or nation might well be proud. 
Seldom in the annals of the world’s history has so 
bright a constellation of geniuses adorned the same 
country at one time. Truly providential was it, that, 
at a crisis so important, when the cause of truth was in 
such imminent danger, there should have been raised 
up a band of men so admirably suited, both by talents 
and education, for the successful defence of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Not atrace of the convent 
is now to be found, but the spirit, the principles of the 
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convent, are still alive and operating with an unseen 
and pervading power, not only in France, but through- 
out many other parts of the Roman Catholic Church. 
To Port-Royal we owe it that the Gallican Church 
still preserves so complete an antipathy to the spirit 
of Ultra-montanism, and even amid the infidelity 
and political vacillation of France there is a fire 
smouldering at this moment among the Romanists of 
that country, which is destined, we doubt not, at no 
distant period, to make way for the complete estab- 
lishment of the principles and the piety of the Hu- 
guenots of former days. 

Only two or three years elapsed after the demoli- 
tion of the Jansenist convent of Port-Royal, when 
the alarm of the Jesuits was anew excited by the 
publication and extensive circulation throughout 
France of ‘Quesnel’s Annotations on the New Tes- 
tament.’ Already had the cause of Jansenism been 
greatly promoted by the press, more especially by 
the writings of Arnauld, Nicole, and others, but, 
above all, by the ‘Provincial Letters of Pascal.’ 
And now that a Jansenist divine of such piety and 
power as Quesnel was circulating still more widely 
the Augustinian views which had already obtained 
the approbation and acceptance of multitudes through- 
out all France, the Jesuits felt that some decided 
step must be taken to check the further progress of 
Jansenism. A bull was accordingly issued in 1713 
by Clement XI., which is usually known by the 
name of the Bull Unigenitus, and which condemned 
the work of Quesnel, enumerating in detail no fewer 
than one hundred and one propositions contained in 
it, which were alleged to be heretical and unsound. 
The appearance of this papal bull gave rise to akeen 
controversy in the Gallican church, only forty bishops 
supporting the decree of Clement, while all the rest, 
headed by Noailles, the archbishop of Paris, boldly 
resisted the fulminations of the Vatican, and appealed 
from the Pope to a general council. The Jesuits, 
however, at length prevailed, the Bull Unigenitus 
was submitted to by the Gallican church, and many 
of the Jansenists were compelled to escape from 
France, and to seek refuge in other parts of Europe. 

Arnauld and a considerable remnant of the Jan- 
senist party found an asylum in the Netherlands. 
Utrecht, in particular, has, down to'the present day, 
been a special seat of Jansenism. ‘There arose,” 
says Ranke, “an archiepiscopal Church at Utrecht, 
which held itself to be in general Catholic, yet with- 
al absolutely independent of Rome, and waged an in- 
cessant warfare against the Jesuit ultramontane ten- 
dency.” The Augustinian opinions had made exten- 
sive progress in Holland, and in the end of the 
seventeenth century, the Roman Catholics of that 
country, amounting to 330,000, appear to have been 
mostly Jansenists. 

In former times Holland belonged to the dio- 
cese of Utrecht, a see which was founded by the 
English missionary Willibrord, A. D. 696. The bish- 
op was a suffragan of the archbishop of Cologne, 
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bat, in 1559; Pope Paul LV. separated Holland from 
the province of Cologne, and erected Utrecht into an 
archbishopric with five suffragans, whose sees were 
Haarlem, Deventer, Leuwarden, Groningen, and 
Middelburg. When Protestantism became the es- 
tablished religion of the Seven United Provinces, the 
archbishops of Utrecht still continued to exercise 
spiritual authority over the Roman Catholics in Hol- 
land, but the suffragans were no longer appointed. 
The two chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem remained 
as before, the former electing the archbishop in case 
of a vacancy, while the election was confirmed by 
the Pope, and in addition to bis dignity, as filling the 
see of Utrecht, he was uniformly accredited by the 
Pope as his viear-apostolic in Holland. 

From the period of the Reformation, the Jesuits 
kept their eye upon Holland with the view of se- 
curing to themselves the whole influence and au- 
thority which was claimed by the archbishop of 
Utrecht; and when the doctrines-of Jansenism 
came to be canvassed, and numbers of the per- 
secuted Jansenists took refuge in Holland, the 
followers of Loyola keenly opposed those prelates 
of Utrecht who asserted the doctrines of grace as 
taught by Augustin. Archbishop Codde, in par- 
ticular, who was consecrated to the see of Utrecht 
in 1689, was made the victim of Jesuit intrigue 
That worthy prelate treated the Jansenist refugees 
froma France with the utmost kindness. More es- 
pecially Father Quesnel, who took up his abode 
at Amsterdam, and ended his life there, experi- 
enced the most marked attention from Archbishop 
Codde. The Jesuits were indignant at the favour 
shown to one who had been the main instrument, 
in their view, of propagating Jansenist principles 
in France, and indeed throughout all Europe. They 
secretly forwarded to Rome accusations against the 
obnoxious archbishop, who was forthwith summon- 
ed to anpear before the Pope and answer to the 
charges which had been laid against him. In obe- 
dience to the papal mandate Codde proceeded to 
Rome, but on arriving there, he was treacherously 
detained for three years, at the end of which he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape and returned to Hol- 
land. Meanwhile, although no sentence of deposi- 
tion had been pronounced upon him, and he still 
retained his archbishopric, he had been deprived of 
his office of vicar-general of the Pope, and another 
appointed in his room. In the absence of Arch- 
bishop Codde, the Jesuits had been busy sowing the 
seeds of dissension among the Romanists in Holland, 
and not without considerable success. A schism had 
been introduced into the church of Utrecht, many of 
the people having joined the Jesuit, party in opposi- 
tion to the Jansenist prelates. ‘The archbishop endea- 
voured to interest Pope Clement XI. in his favour, but 
to no purpose; and at length he resolved to with- 
draw, which he did, allowing the chapters of Utrecht 
and Haarlem to appoint vicars-general in his stead. 
The papal nuncio at Cologne, however, announced 
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that he had received a commission from the Pope to 
exercise this authority. ‘The chapters forthwith pro- 
tested and appealed against the claim, but without 
effect. 

At the death of Archbishop Codde the chapters, 
instead of electing a successor, contented themselves 
with appointing vicars-general as before. Matters 
continued in this position for several years, and in 
1719 the chapter of Utrecht, despairing of obtaining 
a hearing from the Pope, appealed to the next general 
council which should be held. Soon after, the chap- 
ter of Haarlem took the same step. At length the 
chapter of Utrecht resolved to adopt more decisive 
In 1721 they addressed a letter to Inno- 
cent XIII., requesting that no obstacles might be 
thrown in the way of their electing an archbishop to 
the vacant see of Utrecht. To this communication 
they received no reply, and although they wrote 
again the following year, their second letter also re- 
mained unanswered. In these strange and unac- 
countable circumstances, the chapter resolved to 
proceed to a canonical appointment; and, accord- 
ingly, on the 27th April 1723, they elected to the 
vacant see Cornelius Steenhoven, and wrote to the 
Pope requesting his confirmation of their appoint- 
ment. To all their applications, however, Rome 
was silent, and having no other resource they sought 
and obtained consecration for their new bishop at 
the hands of an exiled Jansenist bishop, by name 
Varlet, who had taken up his residence at Amster- 
dam. These proceedings were formally reported to 
the Pope, who at length broke silence, and issued 
three damnatory and excommunicatory briefs. Steen- 
hoven occupied the see of Utrecht for only a few 
months, when he died, and the chapter elected as his 
suecessor Johannes Cornelius Barchman Wuytiers, 
who was consecrated in the same way as his prede- 
cessor had been—a proceeding which called forth an- 
other condemnatory brief from the Pope. Barchman 
and his clergy appealed against the brief of the Holy 
Father to the next general council. They also for- 
mally appealed against the Bull Unigenitus. 

Many Romish prelates made common cause with 
the new archbishop of Utrecht, who now became a 
marked object of hatred to the Jesuits and the papal 
see, more especially as he published a charge in 1730, 
condemnatory of the legend of Pope Gregory VII. 
This amiable and excellent prelate, however, died in 
1733, and was succeeded by M. Vander Croon, who 
was consecrated as before. .An excommunication 
from the Pope followed, of course, which contained, 
in this instance, an erroneous statement, that the 
chapter of Utrecht had become extinet, and, there- 
fore, could not possibly elect an archbishop. It had 
now become evident that the church of Utrecht could 
henceforth expect no countenance from Rome, and, 
therefore, the new prelate resolved to re-establish the 
suffragan bishopries which had once existed, iti order 
that an independent succession of prelates might be 
supplied. This step Archbishop Vander Croon was 
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about to take when his plans. for the good of the 
church were cut short by his death in 1739. His 
successor, Archbishop Meindaarts, however, carried 
the project into execution, restoring the suffragan see 
of Haarlem in 1742, and that of Deventer in 1758. 
An account of these proceedings was transmitted to 
Pope Benedict XIV., accompanied with a complaint 
against the Jesuits for their injurious interfer- 
ence with the church of Utrecht. In 1763, Mein- 
daarts summoned a provincial synod, which is 
known by the name of the Council of Utrecht, and 
which declared that the church of Utrecht still re- 
tained its connection with the Pope and the Church 
of Rome, but rejected the doctrine of the infallibi- 
lity of both the church and the Pope in matters of 
fact, and such points as had no reference to Christian 
faith and practice. ‘Phis synod appealed against the 
Bull Unigenitus to « general council; declared its 
attachment to the doctrines of Augustin, and asserted 
the right inherent in the cathedral chapter at Utrecht 
to elect their own bishop. The Pope, indignant at 
the independence avowed by this provincial synod, 
excommunicated the whole Jansenist church of 
Utrecht, both ministers and people. This sentence 
still remains in force. Onward to the present hour, 
the election of every Romish bishop and archbishop, 
in the Jansenist church of Utrecht, has been followed 
by a new brief of excommunication, with one solitary 
exception, that of Johannes Bon, who was conse- 
crated suffragan bishop of Haarlem in 1814. To 
bring about a reconciliation with the see of Rome, 
a conference was opened in 1823 with the papal nun- 
cio at the Hague; but it was broken off in conse- 
quence of the demands which the nuncio made, that 
the Church of Utrecht should acknowledge the vali- 
dity of the Bull Unigenitus, and should uncondition- 
ally surrender to the authority of the Pope. 

In 1825, Johannes Van Santen was elected Arch- 
bishop of Utrecht, and on the 13th January of the 
following year, a brief of excommunication was issued 
as usual from the papal see. In reply to this ful- 
mination, Van Santen, with his two suffragan bishops, 
issued a circular, addressed to all the bishops of the 
Catholic church, entreating them to use their en- 
deavours to induce the Pope to adopt a different 
line of action. They also addressed a “ Declaration 
to all Catholics,” clerical and lay, recounting their 
grievances, and the injurious treatment they had 
received at the hands of Rome, and appealing to a 
future general council. In this declaration they give 
an account of the conference which had been sought 
at the Hague in 1823, but which had been refused 
unless the church of Utrecht would consent to give 
an implicit and absolute submission to the Pope. A 
formula was drawh up by the secretary to the Pope’s 
nuncio, which the clergy were required to subscribe 
before the nuncio would even permit an interview. 
The formula runs thus: ‘I, the undersigned, declare 
that I submit myself to the apostolic constitution of 
Pope Innocent X., dated May 31, 1653, as well as 


to the constitution of Pope Alexander VII., dated 
October 16, 1656; also to the constitution of Cle 
ment XIJ., which commences with these words, Vi- 
neam Donvint Sabaoth, dated July 16, 1705. I reject 
and condemn with my whole heart the five proposi- 
tions extracted from the book of Cornelius Jansenius, 
in the sense intended by the author, the same in 
which the holy see has itself condemned them in the 
above-named constitutions. I further submit myself, 
without any distinction, mental qualification, or ex- 
planation, to the constitution of Clement X1., dated 
September 8, 1713, beginning with the word, Unz- 
genitus. I accept it purely and simply, and thereto 
I swear :—So help me God and this holy Gospel.” 
These terms could not be accepted by the church 
of Utrecht, and the nuncio refusing to modify 
them, the conference held with his sceretary termi- 
nated with a declaration on the part of the Jansen- 
ist clergy, that “they had learned by instances 
drawn from ecclesiastical history, such as those’ of 
Popes Stephen VIE., Sergius Iil., Gregory U., John 
XXII., and some others, how true was the testimony 
thus expressed by Pope Adrian VI.: It is certain 
that the Pope is fallible, even in a matter of faith, 
when he sustains heresy by decree or command : for 


‘many of the popes of Rome have been heretics.” 


Thus closed the last public attempt made by the 
Jansenist church of Utrecht to become reconciled to 
Rome, and she stands to this day in an anomalous 
position as a portion of the Romish church, yet for- 
mally cut off from her communion. Private deal- 
ings have been held, on the part of Rome, with the 
venerable Archbishop Van Santen, to induce him 
to sign the above formula, but he has firmly resisted 
all the temptations thrown in his way. Capucini, 
a papal nuncio, who was sent into the Netherlands 
with full authority to regulate every thing for the 
consolidation of the Roman Catholic church, had a 
long interview with Van Santen, in the course of 


which he endeavoured, by the most plausible argu- 


ments, to prevail upon the aged prelate to subscribe 
the formula, but his arguments and his entreaties 
were alike unavailing. 

The Jansenists of Utrecht differ from the Church 
of Rome on three points. The first regards the con- 
demnation of Jansenius by Pope Alexander VII., 
to which they object on the ground that the five 
heretical propositions, said to be extracted from the 
‘Augustinus’ of Jansenius, are not to be found in 
that book. Secondly, they reject the Bull Unigeni- 
tus, because it condemns doctrines which are in ac- 
cordance with the Bible andthe creed of the church ; 
and also because the Bull in question has never been 
sanctioned by a general council, nor received by a 
large portion of the church. Thirdly, they contend 
for the right of the Church of Utrecht to elect its 
ewn bishops, that right having been granted by the 
Emperor Conrad III. in 1145, and. afterwards con- 
firmed by the Pope ; but of which they were unjustly 
deprived in 1706. Yet although differing from the 
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Church of Rome on these points, the members of the 
Church of Utrecht profess still to remain in the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, because “ they hold 
the same faith, acknowledge the Pope as supreme 
head of the church, obey him in all things according 
to the rule of the church, pray for him, defend his 
rights, and remain in communion with other bishops 
and churches which have preserved their outward 
union with the Pope.” 

The Jansenists of Utrecht have a form of worship 
identical in all essential points with other Roman 
Catholic churches; but in some of their churches 
part of the service is read in the Dutch language, and 
the utmost zeal is manifested in diffusing among their 
people the Dutch translation of the Bible by Versch- 
nur. At Amersfoort they havea theological institu- 
tion for the training of their clergy. The members 
of this interesting community of Jansenists have, for 
many years, been gradually decreasing in numbers, 
and from the doubtful position they occupy, there is 
little prospect of any change for the better. 

JANUARIUS (Sr.), a Romish saint mentioned 
in the Breviary under date 19th September. He is 
represented as a Christian martyr, who, along with 
others, perished by orders of 'Timotheus, president of 
Campania. “ Each of the neighbouring cities,” says 
the Breviary, “selected one of these saints as their 
patron, and took care to bury their bodies. The 
Neapolitans, by divine instruction, took. away the 
body of Januarius, and at first brought it to Beneven- 
tum, then to the monastery of the Virgin; lastly, it 
was brought to the city of Naples, and placed in the 
great church, and was distinguished by many mira- 
eles. It is particularly to be remembered that it 
extinguished the globes of fire which broke forth 
from Vesuvius, which threatened ruin on the places 
not only near but far off. This also is notable, that 
his blood, which was preserved by being collected in 
a glass vial, when brought into the presence of the 
martyr’s body, liquefies and bubbles in a wonderful 
manner, just as if recently shed, which is also seen 
to this day.” 

The liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius is one 
of the most noted miracles of the Church of Rome. 
The following account of it is given by a traveller 
who witnessed it: “I was present in Naples in 1825 
at the performance of the reputed miracle of St. 
Januarius’s blood. It was exhibited for three days, 
and on the last, I think, the blood was reported 
liquefied, and the bells rang in honour of it. On en- 
tering the church, my friends and myself penctrated 
amass of many hundreds of the lower orders; and 
on arriving at the low balustrade, which separates 
the chapel of Januarius from the church, we were 
admitted. This chapel, which was richly ornament- 
ed, hung with silk, and lighted with many wax can- 
dles, was thronged with many well-dressed people. 
A shrine was brought in with a procession, and from 
it a silver bust of the natural size produced. ‘This 
bust, said to contain the saint’s head, was placed on 


the altar, dressed with robes and mitre, and the ser- 
vice began. After a little time the precious blood 
was brought in. It is contained in a crystal vase of 
the form of a compressed globe, about four inches in 
diameter, and the cavity within seemed to be about 
two. This vase is set in a broad rim, having two 
large handles, and looks very much like an old-fash- 
ioned circular coach-lamp. The (supposed) blood 
was presented to the head of the saint, and then to 
the people, the priest holding the vase by its handles, 
at arms’ length, and gently turning it, while an as- 
sistant held a taper between the priest’s body and 
the vase. As the flame came immediately behind 
the cavity, it showed whether the clot of matter on 
one side liquefied and moved round, or-remained ad- 
hering to the side of the cavity. When I saw it, it 
did not move. During the exhibition, the service 
continued with incense and musie. The priest slowly 
passed along the line of beholders, giving each indi- 
vidual time to ascertain if the liquefaction had taken 
place. ‘They occupied themselves in cries and pray- 
ers; and when some time had elapsed, the lower 
orders along the balustrade, and those behind them 
in the church, became very vociferous, crying out 
aloud (and at last even furiously) on the saint, in 
tones of entreaty, anger, and despair. After the 
wailing had continued for some time, the service ter- 
minated, and the blood was borne away, the saint un- 
robed, and carried off in his shrine, and the candles 
extinguished; but it was long ere the sobs of the 
women died away, and one old countess, who was 
near me the whole time, had continued hysterically 
weeping and shrieking so long, that she was too 
much exhausted to retire without assistance.” 

An old Italian author, named Boldetti, thus states 
the origin of both the procession and the miracle : 
“A Neapolitan lady being so sick as so keep her 
bed, having heard of St. Januarius and his associates, 
determined to seek her cure upon the very spot 
where these faithful Christians had been executed. 
Immediately she gets up, full of hope, and takes two 
vials, and repairs to the place of their martyrdom, 
which being still wet with the blood of these faithful 
confessors, she fills her vials therewith. In one she 
puts all the pure blood she could get, and in the 
other that which was mixed with the earth and other 
filth. She had scarce made an end before she found 
herself restored to a perfect state of health. Some 
time after, this good Jady was informed that the head 
of the saint whom we are speaking of, was lodged in 
Naples ; and thought herself bound to acquaint her 
countrymen that she was in possession of the saint’s 
blood, and owed her cure to it. This was a new sub- 
ject of edification for that pious city ; the devout are 
determined to translate it ; the head, therefore, of the 
saint is taken and carried in pomp in order to fetch 
the blood. The lady did not wait for this visit. 
Equally humble and devout, she takes the two vials 
and runs to meet the head of the martyr. In the 
first moment of the interview the blood dissolves, the 
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people were convinced beyond the power of doubt- 
ing, that it was the blood of St. Januarius, and 
since that time the miracle has never ceased.” 
JANUS anp JANA, two deities worshipped by 
the ancient Romans, the former as the Sun, and the 
latter as the Moon. The worship of Janus is said to 
have been introduced by Romulus, the founder of 
the city of Rome, and it soon became one of the 
most important parts of the old Roman religion. 
From the name of this god, Numa assigned to the 
opening month of the year the name of Januarius. 
A temple also was, dedicated to Janus, which was 
opened in time of war, and closed in time of peace. 
The image of this god was usually double-faced, and 
in later times he was regarded as presiding over all 
entrances and gates, and the beginning of all em- 
ployments and undertakings of every kind. Hence 
the Romans at the outset of every enterprise invoked 
Janus along with Jupiter. On the first day of the 
year, sacrifices were offered to him by the people, 
who were dressed in festive garments. and gave pre- 


sents to one another; priests also sacrificed to him — 


on twelve aitars, thus recognizing him as presiding 
over each of the twelve months; prayers were offered 
to him at the commencement of every day. The 
sacrifices offered to Janus consisted of cakes, barley, 
incense, and wine. 

JAPAN (RELIGION or). The Japanese have 
always been remarkable for their religious character. 
They claim to be the offspring of the gods, and pro- 
duce two different genealogical tables in support of 
this claim. Those contained in the first table, 
amounting in number to seven, are said to have 
reigned during an almost incalculable number of 
years in Japan. These primitive gods were spiritual 
substances, and were never clothed in bodies of any 
kind. They were succeeded, however, by five ter- 
restrial spirits or deified heroes, after whom appeared 
the Japanese themselves, who boast of being de- 
scended from the last in order of the seven primitive 
gods, through the line of the second race of deified 
heroes. The Darri (which see), or sovereign pon- 
tiff of Japan, alleges himself to be the lineal descend- 
ant of the eldest son of their illustrious founder, and 
that he is consequently the true, legitimate sover- 
eign of the Empire of Japan. The first of the five 
terrestrial spirits signalized_ himself by many deeds 
of heroism and valour while he dwelt upon the earth, 
and his death was also marked by several miracles. 
He is accordingly held in universal veneration among 
the Japanese, images and temples being erected to 
his honour in every part of the country. 

There are two principal religious systems in Japan ; 
one native called Sintozsm, at the head of which is 
the Dairi; the other imported from China or Thibet, 
called Budsdoism, which is simply Budhism, with 
some modifications. The religion of Budha was in- 
troduced into Japan A.D. 552. It seems to be ADI- 
BuDHA (which see), or the first Budha, the Supreme 


Deity and origin of all things, who is worshipped — 


among the Japanese under the name of AMIDAS 
(which see), and whose priests form the most numer- 
ous and influential of the Budhist orders. Siebold 
seems to consider them as pure monotheists. At the 
head of the Budhist hierarchy is a high-priest called 
Xaco, resident at Miako. With this dignitary rests 
the appointment of the Tundies, or superiors of the 
monasteries in which the Budhist clergy live. Great 
revenues are attached to the monasteries, and the 
Tundies are strictly subject to the civil authorities. 
They have no direct temporal power, there is no ap- 
peal to the secular arm, no civil punishments for 
heresy, and no religious vows perpetually binding, 
all being at liberty, so far as the civil law is concerned, 
to enter or leave the monasteries at pleasure. Be- 
sides the regular clergy, there are also wandering 
monks, who live on alms, pretending to drive away 
evil spirits, to find lost articles, to discover robbers, 
to determine the guilt or innocence of accused par- 
ties, to predict the future, to cure desperate mala- 
dies, and to perform other wonders, which they do 
chiefly through the medium of a child into whom 
they pretend to make a spirit enter, able to answer 
all their questions. Of these mendicant monks the 
most numerous and influential are the JAMMABOS 
(which see), or mountain priests, which belong not to 
the Budhists or Budsdoists, but to the Stntotsts. 

When the Portuguese first Janded in Japan in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, they found, 
that although the mass of the people were under 
the influence of gross superstition, there was a class, 
chiefly belonging to the upper ranks of society, who 
regarded all the different religions of the country 
with secret incredulity or even contempt. These 
persons who were known in Japan by the name of 
Siodosiu, and their doctrine by that of Siuto, were in 
reality CONFUCIANS (which see), or followers of the 
great Chinese sage or philosopher; but to avoid 
being charged with a complete disregard of all reli- 
gion, they outwardly conformed in religious practice 
to the ancient national system of the Stntoists. 

Like other Budhists, the Budsdoists of Japan be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, 
and as a natural consequence, are averse to the .use 
of animal food, and this abstinence is also enjoined 
by the religion of Sinto, which denounces as impure the 
act of killing any animal, or being sprinkled with 
the slightest drop of blood. Animals are not found in 
great variety in the country, yet from time immemorial 
the Japanese have possessed the horse, the ox, the 
buffalo, the dog, and the cat; but none of these were 
ever used as food. A strange notion has from an- 
cient times been entertained in regard to the fox, 
which they look upon as a sort of evil deity. When 
any Japanese is in circumstances of doubt or diffi- 
culty, he lays down a plate of rice and beans as a 
sacrifice to his fox, and if any part of it has disap- 
peared before the next day, he regards: it as a favour- 
able omen. ‘The tortoise and the crane are reckoned 
sacred animals, which are not to be killed nor even 
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injured. The Japanese islands have few real animals, 
and the natives being much addicted to supersti- 
tion, have invented a number of imaginary creatures 
whom they regard with a species of reverence. The 
dragon, who is also a dreaded monster among the 
Chinese; the Kirin, a winged quadruped, and the 
foo, a beautiful bird of paradise, are all accounted 
peculiarly sacred. 

One great feature of the Japanese religion is their 
attachment to festivals, of which they have five great 
annual ones, besides three inferior, which are celebrat- 
ed every month with the utmost hilarity. One of the 
most important of the festivals is the Marsuri (which 
see), an annual feast held in honour of the god Suwa, 
the patron of the city of Nagasaki. It consists of 
processions, plays, and dances, got up at the expense 
of ten or eleven streets, who unite every year for this 
purpose. There are several festivals sacred to Suwa, 
of which the chief is held on the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth days of the ninth month. 

No country abounds to a greater extent than Ja- 
pan in’ places dedicated to religious worship, or ob- 
jects set apart for religious adoration.» Thus Kamp- 
fer remarks ;—* Of all the religious buildings to be 
seen in this country, the Tira, that is, the Buddhist 
temples, with the adjoining convents, are, doubtless, 
the most remarkable, as being far superior to all 
others, by their stately height, curious roofs, and 
numberless other beautiful ornaments. Such as are 
built within cities or villages, stand commonly on 
rising grounds, and in the most conspicuous places. 
Others, which are without, are built on the ascent of 
hills and mountains. All are most sweetly seated,— 
a curious view of the adjacent country, a spring or 
rivulet of clear water, and the neighbourhood of a 
wood, with pleasant: walks, being necessary for the 
spots on which these holy structures are to be built. 

“ All these temples are built of the best cedars and 
firs, and adorned within with many carved images. 
In the middle of the temple stands a fine altar, with 
one or more gilt idols upon it, and a beautiful candle- 
stick, with sweet-scented candles burning before it. 
The whole temple is so neatly and curiously adorned, 
that one would fancy himself transported into a 
Roman Catholic church, did not the monstrous shape 
of the idols, which are therein worshipped, evince the 
contrary. he whole empire is full of these temples, 
and their priests are without number. Only in and 
about Miako they count three thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-three temples, and thirty-seven 
thousand and ninety-three Siukku, or priests, to at- 
tend them. 

“The sanctity of the Mia, or temples sacred to the 
gods of old worshipped in the country, requires also 
that they should be built in some lofty place, or, at 
least, at some distance from unclean, common 
grounds. Ihave elsewhere observed that they are 
attended only by secular persons. A neat broad 
walk turns in from the highway towards. these tem- 
ples. At the beginning of the walk is a stately and 


magnificent gate, built either of stone or of wood, 
with a square table, about a foot and a half high, on 
which the name of the god to whom the temple is 
consecrated is written or engraved in golden charac- 
ters. If you come to the end of the walk, which is 
sometimes several hundred paces long, instead of a 
pompous, magnificent building, you find nothing but 
a low, mean structure of wood, often all hid amidst 
trees and bushes, with one single grated window to 
look into it, and within either all empty, or adorned 
only with a looking-glass of metal, placed in the 
middle, and hung about with some bundles of straw, 
or cut white paper, tied to a long string, in form of 
fringes, as a mark of the purity and sanctity of the 
place.. The most magnificent gates.staud before the 
temples of Lensio dai sin, of Katzman, and of that 
Kami, or god, whom particular places choose to wor- 
ship as their tutelar deity, who takes a more particu- 
lar care to protect and defend them. 

“ Other religious objects travellers meet with along 
the roads, are the Fotoge, or foreign idols, chiefly 
those of Amida and Disisoo, as also other monstrous 
images and idols, which we found upon the highways 
im several places, at the turning in of sideways, near 
bridges, convents, temples, and other buildings. 
They are set up partly as an ornament to the place, 
partly to remind travellers of the devotion and wor- 
ship due to the gods. For this same purpose, draw- 
ings of these idols, printed upon entire or half sheets 
of paper, are pasted upon the gates of cities and vil- 
lages, upon wooden posts, near bridges, and in several 
other places upon the highway, which stand the 
most exposed to the traveller’s view. ‘Travellers, 
however, are not obliged to fall down before them, 
or to pay them any other mark of worship and re- 
spect than they are otherwise willing to do. 

“On the doors and houses of ordinary people (for 
men of quality seldom suffer to have theirs thus dis- 
figured) there is commonly pasted a sorry picture of 
one of their Lares, or house gods, printed upon a half 
sheet of paper. The most common is the black-horned 
Giwon, otherwise called G'od-su Ten Oo—that is, 
according to the literalsignification of the Chinese 
characters for this name, the ox-headed prince of 
heaven-—whom they believe to have the power of 
keeping the family from distempers, and other un- 
lucky accidents, particularly from the small-pox, 
which proves fatal to great numbers of their chil- 
dren. Others fancy they thrive extremely well, and 
live happy, under the protection of a countryman of 
Jeso, whose monstrous, frightful picture they paste 
upon their doors, being hairy all over his body, and 
carrying a large sword with both hands, which they 
believe he makes use of to keep off, and, as it were, 
to parry, all sorts of distempers and misfortunes en- 
deavouring to get into the house. 

“On the fronts of new and pretty houses I have 
sometimes seen dragons’ or devils’ heads, painted 
with a wide open mouth, large teeth and fiery eyes. 
The Chinese, and other Indian natious—nay, even 
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the Mahomedans in Arabia and Persia—have the 
same placed over the doors of their houses, by the 
frightful aspect of this monstrous figure to keep off, 
as the latter say, the envious from disturbing the 
peace of families. 

“ Often, also, they put a branch of the fanna Skim- 
mt or anise-tree over their doors, which is, in like 
manner, believed to bring good luck into their 
houses; or else liverwort, which they fancy hath 
the particular virtue to keep off evil spirits, or some 
other plants or branches of trees. In villages they 


-often place over their doors their indulgence boxes, 


which they bring back from their pilgrimage to Isje, 
thinking, also, by this means to bring happiness and 
prosperity upon their houses. Others paste long 
strips of paper to their doors, which the adherents of 
the several religious sects and convents are presented 
with by their clergy, for some small gratuity. There 
are odd, unknown characters, and divers forms of 
prayers, writ upon these papers, which the supersti- 
tious firmly believe to have the infallible virtue of 
conjuring and keeping off all manner of misfortunes. 
Many more amulets of the like nature are pasted to 
their doors, against the plague, distempers, and par- 
ticular misfortunes. There is, also, one against 
poverty.” 

Religious pilgrimages form a prominent require- 
ment of the religions of Japan. Of these the most 
celebrated is that to-Isyz (which see). Pilgrims 
also frequently visit the thirty-three principal QUAN- 
WON or CANON (which see), temples which are scat- 
tered over the whole country. Travellers in Japan 
tell us, that as they pass along the roads they meet 
with pilgrims wearing only a little straw about their 
waists, who are on their way to visit certain temples 
in the hope of obtaining deliverance from some fatal 
distemper which had seized either themselves or some 
near relative. The roads swarm also with begging 
monks, and Bikwnt or nuns who subsist entirely 
upon alms. Some mendicants, to attract compassion, 
are shaved and dressed like Budsdo priests, with a 
portion of their sacred writings before them, which 
they pretend to be busily engaged in reading ; others 
are found sitting near some river or running water 
performing a Stegaki, that is, a certain ceremony for 
the relief of departed souls; others sit upon the road 
all day long upon a small coarse mat, having a flat 
bell lying before them, which they beat continually 
with a small wooden hammer, while they repeat in a 
plaintive singing tone the word Namada, which is 
contracted from Namu Amidas Budsu, a short form 
of prayer wherewith they address Amidas as the 
patron and advocate of departed souls. 

The worship of ancestors which so remarkably 
prevails among the Chinese is not altogether unknown 
in Japan. Every month on the day of the ances- 
tor’s decease for fifty years or more, food, sweet- 
meats, and fruits are set before the Iray (which see). 
The fifteenth day of the seventh Japanese month is 
a festival devoted to the honour of parents and an- 


cestors. very Japanese whose parents are still 
alive accounts this a happy day, and if married, he 
sends a present to his parents. A repast of vege- 
tables and fruits is set before the Jfays, and in the 
middlejis placed a vase in which perfumes are burnt, 
and other vases containing flowers. On the following 
day rice, tea, and other articles of food are served 
up to the Jfays as to living guests. On the evenings 
of both the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the 
month, lanterns suspended from long bamboos are 
lighted before each grave-stone, and refreshments 
are also placed there. Before daylight of the six- 
teenth, the articles placed at the graves are packed 
into small boats of straw, provided with sails of paper 
or cloth, which are carried in procession with vocal 
and instrumental music to the water-side, where they 
are launched by way of dismissing the souls of the 
dead, who are supposed now to return to their 
graves. 

When the Dairt or chief priest canonizes any 
one who has been during life remarkable for his 
virtues he comes to be ranked among the Camis 
(which see), or protecting spirits whom the Japan- 
ese, particularly the Sintoists, worship, offering sacri- 
fices to them, and building Mzas or temples to their 
honour. Deified kings or heroes, indeed, form the 


principal gods of the Japanese, but the temples which °, 


the Sintoists build to them are far inferior to the 
Budsdo temples, which are usually situated on some 
elevated spot surrounded with beautiful groves. 
Even the temple of Isje, which is held in such hon- 
our that it is called Dai-Singu, the temple of the 
Great God, is a plain wooden erection, covered with 
straw; and inside no statue or image is seen, but 
simply a large brazen mirror, which is designed to 
symbolize the all-seeing and all-knowing God. To 
this temple every Sintoist must once a-year, or at 
least once in his life-time, perform a pilgrimage, 
which is called Sawya. The Sintoism, indeed, of 
Japanese antiquity is the worship of a people evi- 
dently of Mongolian extraction, and well described 
by Rougemont, as “profane, earthly, epicurean, 
which desires not to be tormented by the fear of 
God, which only celebrates joyous festivals, which is 
characterized by a morality wholly sensual in its 
nature, which has no belief in hell, but which must 
be governed by the severest laws.” The ideas which 
these heathens entertain of the future rewards of the 
righteous and punishments of the wicked, are gross 
in the extreme. In their view the soul of a good 
man at death wings its way to a sort of Elysian 
fields, which are situated beneath the thirty-third 
heaven, while the soul of a wicked man is refused 
admittance, and doomed to wander like a vagabond 
around the abodes of bliss, or, as many of the Ja- 
panese believe, to enter into foxes,—animals which 
are either themselves devils, or the abodes of devils. 

When the Budsdoists, or the worshippers of Budha, 
made their appearance in Japan, about the sixth 
century of our ‘era, Budhism was embraced by a 
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large number of the Sintoists, who endeavoured to 
compromise the matter, by mingling some of the 
doctrines and practices of the old religion of their 
country with that of Budha, which had been im- 
ported either from China or Nepaul. It is remark- 
able that every new region which embraced Budhism 
gave a different name to the founder of the system. 
He is Budha in Ceylon, Fo in China, Chakia-Mount 
among the Mongolian Tartars, Sommona-Codom 
among the Nepaulese, and Amzdas among the Ja- 
panese; the last-mentioned being not Chakia, how- 
ever, whom they believe to have been born B. 6. 
1027, but the Adi-Budha, or first Budha of the 
Nepaulese, who was not a human sage, but the 
Divine Being. ; 

While Budsdoism rapidly gained ground among 
the Sinéoists, it met with violent opposition from the 
Confucians, who had already become a powerful 
party in Japan. A Budhist devotee, however, 
arrived from India, who speedily succeeded in turn- 
ing the tide of popular favour towards Budsdoism. 
This he chiefly accomplished by means of miracles 
which he professed to perform. One, in particular, 
wrought a powerful impression upon the people. 
This was the transportation of an image of Amidas 
from China into a province of Japan, where it first 
made its appearance, crowned with rays of light. 
A: temple was immediately erected in honour of this 
deity, who from that time became the most popular 
object of worship. Some time after this event, 
Budsdoism made great progress in Japan, in con- 
sequence of the ardent and unwearied labours of 
Sotoktai, a devoted missionary of the system. 

The Japanese are singularly addicted to the wor- 
ship of idols. “Their squares. and highways,” as 
Picart informs us, “are always honoured with ‘the 
presence of some idol, which is erected there either 
with a view to kindle fames of devotion in the souls 
of travellers, or with an intent only to support and 
protect the place. ‘here are idols erected likewise 
near their bridges, and round about their temples, 
chapels, and convents. The people purchase either 
the pictures or images of these idols. The former 
ave, for the generality, drawn on a sheet, or half a 
sheet of paper. They are pasted, like bills or ad- 
vertisements, upon the gates of their cities, and other 
public buildings, or on posts at the corner of their 
bridges and streets. The people, however, are not 
obliged, as they pass by, to prostrate themselves, or 
bow the knee before them. They have generally, 
likewise, an image of their domestic and tutelar gods 
before the doors of their houses.” 

All the gods of Japan are represented in a gigantic 
or monstrous form sitting on the flower of a plant 
which the Japanese call Tarate. The idols are all gilt, 
and their heads encircled with rays, or with a crown, a 
garland, a sort of mitre, ora cap or hat in the Chinese 
fashion. Animal-worship is practised in Japan, origi- 
nating, probably, in the notion that the living crea- 
tures which they adore are inhabited by the souls of 
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heroes and princes. Apes, in particular, from their 
likeness to human beings, attract great reverence 
from the Japanese, who have a large pagoda or 
temple dedicated exclusively to this species of wor- 
ship. If the stag is not also an object of adoration, 
it is at all events held in such veneration, that no one 
is allowed to attempt to kill it. Should a stag hap- 
pen to die of wounds in the public streets, the whole 
of the street where such an event happened would 
be forthwith demolished, and the effects of its inha- 
bitants seized, sold, and the proceeds deposited in 
the public treasury. Dogs are also highly valued, 
and large numbers of these animals are quartered 
upon the inhabitants, who are obliged by law to 
nurse them when sick, and to bury them when dead. 
On the authority of Froes, a Romish missionary, we 
are informed that in one part of Japan, at least, 
the fish found in a certain river are accounted sacred, 
and it is reckoned sacrilege to kill them. 

The most extraordinary temple in Japan is one 
situated near Miako, which is sometimes termed the 
Temple of Ten Thousand Idols, and of which we have 
given an engraving in the present work. This temple 
is thus described by the Dutch compiler of the embas- 
sies to Japan :—‘“In the middle of the temple there 
isa gigantic figure of an idol, that has his ears bored, 
his head bald, and chin shaved, much like a Bramin ; 
over his head, and under the canopy that covers him, 
hang five or six little bells. On each side of him, 
that is, on the right and the left side of the throne on 
which this deity is sitting, there are several statues 
of armed men, Moors dancing, wizards, magicians, 
and devils. There are likewise several representa- 
tions of thunder and the winds. Round about the 
walls of the temple, on the right hand and on the 
left, are a thousand idols all resembling Canon. 
Each idol is crowned, has thirty arms, and seven 
heads upon his breast. They are all made of solid 
gold; every individual decoration belonging to them, 
as also to the temple, is likewise of the same precious 
metal.” K&mpfer’s description of it is somewhat 
different :—‘ In the middle of the pagoda,” says he, 
“sits a prodigious large idol, which has six-and-forty 
arms and hands. Sixteen black demi-gods, of gigan- 
tic stature, are planted round about him. At some 
considerable distance there are two rows of other 
idols, one on the right hand, and the other on the 
left, which are all gilt, and all standing. Lach idol 
has several arms. It is necessary to remark here, 
that the multiplicity of arms and hands expresses, or 
is a symbol of, the power of the idol. Some have a 
kind of shepherds’ crooks in their hands, others gar- 
lands, and all of them one implement or another. 
Their heads are surrounded with rays, and there are 
seven other figures over them, the middlemost whereof 
is less than the rest. In this Pantheon there are 
likewise ten or a dozen rows of other idols, about the 
common stature of a man, set very close together, 
and disposed in such a manner that they gradually 
ascend, in order that all of them may be equally 
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conspicuous, and attract the eyes of the de- 
votees.” 

Besides the five annual festivals of the Japanese, 
which are seasons of recreation rather than of devo- 
tion, they have also sacred processions, which they 
term Matsuri (which see), when they carry their 
gods in shrines constructed for the purpose. From 
the first visit of Europeans to Japan in the sixteenth 
century, frequent attempts have been made by the 
various maritime nations to open up commercial com- 
munication with a people so numerous and wealthy 
as the Japanese. Portugal led the way, and was 
followed by Holland, England, Spain, and Russia, 
and finally by the United States, which recently des- 
patched an expedition to Japan, under Commodore 
Perry. Each, in succession, has failed, and to this 
day Japan may be considered as shut out from the 
fellowship of the other nations of the world, with the 
single exception of a solitary Dutch vessel being 
allowed annually to visit the port of Nagasaki. 
Romish missionaries have from time to time attempted 
to obtain a settlement in Japan, but to no purpose; 
and no Protestant church has ever been allowed to 
obtain access to the country for the diffusion among 
the natives of the knowledge of Divine truth. 

JASIDIANS. See Yezip1 

JASIIRO, a name which the Stntoists of Japan 
use to denote a Mia or temple, with all its appur- 
tenances. 

JASSASA (Ax), Arab., the Spy, a beast whose 
appearance the Mohammedans believe will be one 
sign of the approach of the day of final judgment. 
“When the sentence shall be ready to fall upon 
them,” says the Koran, “ we will cause a beast to 
come forth unto them out of the earth, which shall 
speak unto’ them.” This beast, it is ‘believed, will 
make its appearance in the temple of Mecca, or on 
Mount Safa, or in the territory of Tayef. It is to be 
sixty feet high, or, according to some, as high as the 
clouds. It will appear for three days, showing only 
a third part of its body. This monster will be com- 
posed of different species of animals, having the head 
of a bull, the eyes of a hog, the ears of an elephant, 
the horns of a stag, the neck of an ostrich, the breast 
of a lion, the back of a cat, the tail of a ram, the legs 
of a camel, the voice of an_ass, and the colour of a 
tiger. ‘This beast will bring along with it the rod of 
Moses and the seal of Solomon; with the former 
smiting all believers on the face, and marking them 
with the word Mumen, or believer; with thé latter 
smiting all unbelievers also on the face, marking 
them with the word C@fer, or infidel, that every one 
may be fully known on the day of judgment. This 
beast, which will speak in Arabic, will, in addition to 
all this, demonstrate the folly of all religions except 
the Mussulman. 

JAUK, or YAux, one of the five deified men 
mentioned in the Koran as having been worshipped 
by the ancient Arabians. They are supposed to 
have been Antediluvians, who had been distinguished 
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for their virtues and great qualities. The Arabians 
represented Jauk under the figure of a horse. 
JAVA (RELIGION or). This island forms one of 
the largest of the Sunda Islands in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. The population seem to have been of Tartar 
origin, their ancestors having migrated from that 
quarter of the Asiatic continent lying between Siam 
and China. ‘This migration Sir Stamford Raffles 
supposes to have been of very ancient date, long 
before the Burman and Siamese nations rose into 
notice. It is astonishing how extensive a variety of 
temples and sculptures of great antiquity are to be 
found everywhere throughout the island ; and as it is 
matter of history that Mohammedanism became the 
established religion of Java in A.D. 1475, all these 
ruins, in so far as they partake of a Pagan character, 
must of course be referred to an earlier period. 
From the peculiar appearance of the architectural 
remains of the temples, and the ancient inscriptions 
which are discovered on them, the conclusion has 
been drawn by Raffles and others that they consist 
of two series, an older and a more recent, the former 
indicating that the religion of Budha at one time 
prevailed in Java, and the latter indicating that 
Budhism was superseded by the more modern system 
of Brahmanism or Hindkwism, which still retains so 
firm a hold of the natives, although, for four centuries 
past; the Moslem faith has been the dominant religion 
of the country, that they are still devotedly attached 
to their ancient Pagan institutions. The true cendition 
of matters may be Iearned by comparing the state of 
the island of Java with that of the island of Béli in 
its neighbourhood. The whole island of Java ap- 
pears to have been converted to Mohammedanism in 
the course.of the sixteenth century. The rains of 
sacred edifices and statues which abound there are 
all of a Budhist or. Hindu type, while the present 
inhabitants profess the religion of the Koran. In 


Béli, on the other hand, not more than one in two 


hundred of the natives are Mohammedans, and the 
great body of the people profess the creed of the 
Hindus, and observe its institutions, although Hin- 
duism has become extinct in the rest of the Indian 
Archipelago. “On Java,” says Sir Stamford Rafiles, 
“this singular and interesting system of religion is 
classed among the antiquities of the island. Here it 
is a living source of action, and a universal rule of 
conduct. The present state of Bdli may be con- 
sidered, therefore, as a kind of commentary on the 
ancient condition of the natives of Java. Hinduism 
has here severed society into castes; it has introduced 
its divinities; it has extended its ceremonies into 
most of the transactions of life; it has enjoined or 
recommended some of its severest sacrifices, such as 
the burning of a widow on the funeral pile of her 
husband: but yet the individual retains all the native 
manliness of his character, and all the fire of the 
savage state.” Mr Crawford, who visited Bali in 
1814, says that the religion of Bali has been con- 
sidered as of two descriptions, that of Budha, and 
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that of Brahma. The Budhists are said to have 
come first to the country. Of the Brahmans of 
Sewa, or Shiva, nine generations are said to have 
passed over since their arrival. 

One of the most interesting and striking evidences 
of the fact that Budhism anciently prevailed in Java, 
is the temple of Boro Bodo, probably Bara Budha, 
or the great Budha, situated in the mountainous and 
romantic territory of Kadon, immediately to the east 
of Cheribon. It is a square structure of hewn stone, 
each side 520 English feet long, and 116 feet in 
height. It is built on the summit of a small hill, 
and consists of a series of six enclosing walls, crowned 
by adome. The outer and inner side of each wall 
is covered with a profusion of sculpture, including 
between 300 and 400 images of Budha, from whom 
the temple may possibly have received its name. 
At Brambanan, however, in the district of Mataram, 
there is a most extensive display of ancient architec- 
ture, the temples, though built of hewn stone, being 
small, and clustered in groups, of which the largest 
is that called the [Thousand Temples. It occupies a 
space 600 feet in length by 550 in breadth, within 
which are four rows of small buildings, surrounding a 
large central one. ‘The whole group has four en- 
trances, each facing a cardinal point, and guarded by 
two gigantic statues, each nine feet high, though in 
a kneeling attitude, and eleven feet in circuit. 

As a further proof that the Javanese were inti- 
mately connected in religion with the Hindus, it may 
be mentioned that the K4wi, or ancient Javanese 
character, and which is accounted sacred, is nearly 
allied to, and indeed has a large infusion of, the 
Sanserit. Figures of Hindu deities, such as Brahma, 
Ganesa, Mahadeva, and others, are to be found in 
abundance. 

The religious festivals of the Javanese now cor- 
respond with those of the Mohammedans gene- 
rally; but on the occasion of the funeral of a de- 
parted relative, or in honour of his memory, they 
observe solemnities on the seventh, fortieth, one hun- 
dredth, or thousandth day after his decease. Those 
who intend to observe them assemble on the preced- 
ing evening, in order to read some portion of the 
Koran. Before the guests partake of the meal, the 
principal person present generally addresses the Al- 
mighty in a prayer which alludes to the occasion, 
aud expresses gratitude for the repast. 

JEALOUSY (Water or). This water, which is 
described by Moses as the bitter water that causeth 
the curse, was appointed by the law of Moses to 
be drunk by an Israelitish woman suspected of 
infidelity to her husband, but denying her guilt. 
The mode of preparation and administration of 
this water is minutely detailed in Num. xi. 5—29. 
The priest was commanded to write the curses in a 
book, and having washed those curses into the water, 
it was thus said to become bitter, or impregnated 
with the curse. The effect produced upon the sus- 
pected woman who was called upon to drink this 


water of jealousy was dreadful. If guilty, she felt 
constrained to confess; and the rabbins tell us that 
a woman who confessed in such circumstances was 
not put to death, but only divorced without dowry. 
An ordeal of this kind was well fitted to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was appointed, and could 
not possibly injure the innocent. 

JEBIS, the god of the sea among the Sintozsts of 
Japan. He is worshipped both by fishermen and 
merchants, and is usually represented as sitting upon 
a rock near the sea-shore, with an angling rod or line 
in one hand and a fish in the other. 

JEHOVAH, the incommunicable name of the 
Supreme Being, denoting his self-existence. It was 
not revealed before the time of Moses, and hence the 
declaration made in Exodus vi. 3, “ And I appeared. 
unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by the 
name of God Almighty, but by my name JEHOVAH 
was I not known to them.” It is identical with JAn, 
and is intended to describe the incommunicable 
essence which the Apostle John expresses in the 
Apocalypse by a periphrasis, ‘“ He that is, and was, 
and is to come.” The Jews usually substitute cr 
the word Jehovah, which they are afraid to pronounce 
or to write, the word Adonai, or Lord. After the 
Babylonish Captivity, the Jews left off pronouncing 
it, and thereby lost its true pronunciation. In our 
authorised translation the word is generally translated 
LorpD, in capital letters. The Septuagint also renders 
it the Lord. Origen, Jerome, and Eusebius, inform 
us that in their time the Jews left the name Jehovah 
in their copies written in the Samaritan character, 
instead of the Hebrew or Chaldee, lest strangers 
should profane and misapplyit. The Jews, as Josephus 
informs us, call this name of God the Tetragrammaton, 
or the name with four letters, and they believe that 
if any man knows the true pronunciation of it, he 
cannot fail to be heard by God. Simon the Just, 
they allege, was the last who was acquainted with it. 
They say that the angels are not at liberty to utter 
the word Jehovah, and that, by virtue of this name, 
which was inscribed on his rod, Moses performed 
all his miracles. 

The Jewish Cabbalists attach the utmost import- 
ance to the word Jehovah, which they allege not 
only to be the peculiar name of the Divine essence, 
but also to designate the Aziluthic world, or world 
of emanation, which contains the ten Sephiroth. 
The first of the four Hebrew letters of which it con- - 
sists has a twofold signification, the point of the letter 
denoting the Supreme crown, which some Cabbalists 
also call the central point, while the letter itself de- 
notes Wisdom; the second letter, Understanding ; 
the third, which is equivalent to six, implies the next 
six numerations; and the fourth signifies the tenth 
and last. Manasseh Ben Israel remarks that the 
four letters may be differently arranged, so as to 
form twelve different words, all signifying “to be.” 
In this respect, he says, the word Jehovah stands 
alone, for n» other word can be found which will 
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admit of being so transposed, without a change of 
signification. It is further alleged by the Cabbalists, 
as we learn from an intelligent writer, that “the 
seven nations which people the earth have their 
princes in heaven, who surround the throne of the 
Eternal, as officers ready to execute his pleasure. 
They stand around the name Jehovah, and upon 
the first day of every year petition for a certain por- 
tion of blessings to be conferred upon their people 
during that period. This is expressive of the de- 
pendance of these princes for all their knowledge in 
tHe art of government on the Fountain and Source 
of all knowledge, from whom cometh down every 
good and perfect gift. It is further said that all the 
knowledge and felicity destined for a particular 


. nation was granted to the prince of that nation upon 


the first day of every year. This circumstance dis- 
tinguishes the Jews from all the other nations, be- 
cause the name Jehovah is peculiar to them, and 
they may, every day of the year, receive such bless- 
ings as are needful. To this apply the words of the 
prayer of Solomon: ‘The Lord our God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers; let him not leave us, nor 
forsake us. And let these my words, wherewith I 
have made supplication before the Lord, be nigh 
unto the Lord our God day and night.’ And 
David, speaking of other nations, says, ‘They shall 
pray unto God, and he shall not save them.’ That 
is, the nations shall supplicate their princes for 
additional blessings to those granted unto them upon 
the first day of the year, but they shall supplicate in 
vain.” ‘The Cabbalists also teach,” says the same 
writer, “that when God treats with the heathen 
nations, he assumes all his splendour and majestic 
greatness; but when he condescends to treat with 
the Jews, he appears in all his unveiled amiableness, 
and converses in a familiar manner, or giyes full 
manifestations of the name Jehovah. ‘They that 
know thy name will put their trust in thee.” Ac- 
cordingly, the wise men say that the name Jehovah 
is pronounced and written in the temple in a proper 
manner, but in the provinces it is only expressed by 
simames and circumlocutions; obviously teaching the 
plain truth, that the Jews knew God better than the 
other nations, and that this name will appear in all 
its divine and luminous splendour to the saints. and 
angels in the state of full perfection and glory. 

“ Phese mysterious Cabbalists have another method 
of developing the mysteries contained in the name 
Jehovah. They attribute to each of the letters a 
specific value, which depends. upon their local station 
from the letter Jod, and form significant combinations 
of these letters. They form a name of the value of 
twelve, another of forty-two, and a third of seventy- 
two, and to each of these they assign a particular 
angel, invested with particular power to avert cala- 
mity and to confer fayours. They conclude this part 
of their system by stating the vast importance of 
acquiring proper conceptions of the name of God, 
and the various significations of the same, in order 


together in a circle. 


to pray in an acceptable manner, lest man should 
supplicate for wrath and vengeance when he wished 
to supplicate for pardon and mercy. And they be- 
lieve that the highest measure of knowledge and 
perfection is to know the whole import of the in- 
effable name of Jehovah.” 

JEJUMI, figure-treading, a ceremony observed 
annually among the Japanese, of trampling upon the 
crucifix,the Virgin Mary, andother saints. It is under- 
stood to be observed at Nagasaki down to the present 
day, and is probably designed to express the abhor- 
rence which this singular people entertain for Christia- 
nity, or at least for that form of it which the Jesuits of 
Rome had several times, though without success, 
attempted to introduce into the kingdom of Japan. 
The images used in Kampfer’s time were about a 
foot long, cast in brass, and kept in a particular box 
for the purpose. The ceremony took place in the 
presence of the street officers. Each house was 
entered by turns, two messengers carrying the box. 
The images were laid upon the bare floor, and the 
list of the household being called over, they were 
required in turn to tread upon them. Young chil- 


dren, not yet able to walk, were held in their 


mothers’ arms, so as to touch the images with their 
feet. It has been asserted that the Dutch were 
obliged to engage in this ceremony, but the state- 
ment, is incorrect. 

JEKIRE, an evil spirit among the Japanese, 
which they expel by exorcising, a ceremony which 
Kimpfer describes, telling us that “in one of his 
voyages he met with a vessel full of penitents, who 
all roared out Namanda as loud as they could stretch 
their throats, in order to procure relief to their 
afflicted towusmen, who were visited with a malig- 
nant fever. At the same time they had recourse to 
their grand chaplet, which, in time of public distress, 
they always say sitting, young and old, promiscuously 
The chaplet slides apace 
through the fingers. of the devotees, and at every 
great bead each of them hollows out Namanda, with 
all the external testimonies of unfeigned sorrow and 
sincere repentance. If, notwithstanding these their 
pious endeavours, the contagion spreads farther, the 
same divine service and humiliation is appointed to 
be performed in all their pagodas.” 

JEMMA, the judge of the wicked after death 
among the Japanese, who beholds in a large looking- 
glass all the most secret transactions of mankind. 
If, however, the priests intercede with Amidas for 
the sinner, and the relations of the deceased are 
sufficiently liberal in their offerings to the priests, 
Amidas has sufficient influence with Jemma to pro- 
cure a mitigation of punishment, or even a complete 
discharge, so that the sinner may return to the world 
again before the term allotted for his punishment has 
fully expired. When they have suffered all that has 
been appointed for them, the wicked are supposed by 
the Japanese Budsdoists to return into this world, 
and to animate the bodies. of unclean. beasts, such as 


he 
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toads, serpents, and such-like animals. ‘The trans- 
migration goes onward, until, in process of time, they 
return to human bodies, again to pass through 
another series of changes. There is a temple con- 
secrated to Jemma a short distance from Miako, 
situated in a very delightful grotto, in which likewise 
there is a convent. The figure of Jemma, the king 
of the devils, is monstrous, and on each side of him 
are two large devils, one acting as his secretary, and 
registering in a book all the sins of mankind; while 
the other reads them distinctly, or rather dictates 
what the secretary is to record, 
bellished with frightful pictures of tortures which the 
wicked are supposed’ to undergo. This temple is 
resorted to by crowds of people from all parts, with 
oblations and money in their hands, to redeem their 
souls from the punishments inflicted by so formidable 
ajudge. 

JERUSALEM (NEw v) CHURCH. See SWEDEN- 
BORGIANS, 

JESSEANS, a name which Epiphanius says was 
given to thé early Christians; either from Jesse, the 
filler of David, or, which is more eee from the 
name of the ae Jess. 

JESUATES. See Aposrorro Cue RKS,” 

JESUITS, a religious order of the Romish Church, 
which was established in the sixteenth century under 
the name of the Society of Jesus, Its founder was 
a distinguished Spapish knight, Ignatius Loyola, who 
was born at Guipuzcoa A. pd, 1491,: 
he was sent as a page to the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, where he acquired all the polish and refine- 
ment of manners which such a situation was so well 
fitted to attord. It was not until he had completed 
his twenty-ninth year that this man, destined to act 
so conspicuous a part in the world, first emerged 
from private into public life. The border provinces 
between France and Spain had long been a source of 
keen contention between the two countries. In 1521 
Francis I., king of France, had despatched a large 
army across the borders into Navarre, which, con- 
trary to treaties, was then held by Charles of Aus- 
tria. The French army having laid’ waste the pro- 
vince of Guipuzcoa, proceeded to lay siege to Pam- 
peluna, the capital of Navarre. It was on this 
occasion that we find Loyola in the army of his 
country bravely defending the beleaguered garrison. 
Here he was severely wounded, and carried to the 
head-quarters ofthe French general, who generously 
ordered him to be safely conveyed to the paternal 
mansion near Pampeluna. The wounded man reached 
home, but, notwithstanding the care and attention 
bestowed upon him, fatal symptoms began to show 
themselves. He became gradually worse, and death 
seemed to be at hand. ‘The physician pronounced 
the case to be hopeless, and the priest was summoned 
to perform the last offices of religion, according to 
the rites of the Church of Rome. This’ was the eve 
of Saints Peter and Paul, and at dead of night, as 
Romish writers tell us, the Prince of the Apostles 
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actually appeared in vision to the dying man, and 
from that hour his recovery commenced. 

A considerable period elapsed before Loyola could 
leave his sick chamber, and the time was chiefly 
passed in devoutly perusing those marvellous legends 
and lives of saints with which Roman Catholic lite- 
rature abounds. Naturally of an enthusiastic tem- 
perament, his mind was thrown into a state of 
feverish excitement by the wonders which he read, 
and he vowed, in his zeal, to renounce the world, to 
make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and to devote hi 
self to the service of God and the Virgin. These 
resolutions were strengthened and confirmed by a 
vision which he alleged he had seen of the Virgin 
Mother, with the infant Jesus in her arms. Mean- 
time he gathered strength both of body and mind, 
and he longed to enter.upon that course of self- 
denying austerities which he had marked out for 
himself. Holiness, in his view, consisted not in the 
renovation aud moral exaltation of his nature, but in 
the crucifixion of that nature. His heart was set not 
so much upon the creation, and growth, and perfec- 
tion of the new man, as upon the annihilation of 
the old man. Loyola had proclaimed war against 
himself, resolving to deny himself to the indul- 


gence of all the affections, and principles, and ten- 


dencies of his nature indiscriminately. He set him- 
self nightly to chastise himself with the scourge, 
thinking, by the torment of the body, to purge away 


the sin of the soul. 


Before he had yet fully recovered his health, Loyola 
left the paternal home, intending to put in practice the 


resolution he had: formed of making a pilgrimage to 


Jerusalem. But. preparatory to entering upon this 
long journey, he paid his devotions at the celebrated 
shrine of the Virgin Mary at Montserrat, near Bar- 
celona. On reaching the neighbourhood of Bar- 
celona, he learned that a pestilence was raging in the 
town, and he judged it prudent, therefore, to take up 
his residence for a short time at Manresa, about nine 
miles distant from Barcelona. Here he subsisted by 
begging from door to door, applied the lash three 
times every day to his bare shoulders, spent seven 
hours out of the twenty-four in private devotion, 
besides thrice attending public prayers at church; 
and every week he confessed toa priest, and received 
the sacrament. Soon, however, he began to feel the 
wretchedness of that destitution and beggary to 
which he had voluntarily reduced himself. In vain 
did he practise still more severe austerities and bodily 
mortitications. His body only became weaker, and 
his mind more perplexed and distracted. The sins 
of his past life rose up in array before him, and to 
his other painful anxieties wore added the pangs of 
an awakened conscience. “A black despair,” says 
Mr, Isaac Taylor. “ seized him in the midst of this 
spiritual wretchedness; and the thought even of self- 
destruction crossed his mind, At that time he oceu- 
pied a cell in a convent of the Dominicans, from the 
window of which he had been impelled to throw 
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himself. He was, however, withheld from this pur- 
pose by the Divine mercy; but he resolved, with the 
hope of vanquishing or.of placating the Divine jus- 
tice, to abstain absolutely from all food, until he 
should win back the peace and joy that had thus left 
him. Intermitting no sacred services and no pen- 
ances, he fasted a day—and two days—and three— 
and four—nay, an entire week; and he would have 
persisted in his resolution had not the priest, his 
confessor, and who had already sounded the depths 
of his heart, interposed, and straitly commanded 
him to abandon so presumptuous an endeavour as 
that of contending with the Almighty; in fact he 
threatened him with a denial of the communion, 
should he persist. Alarmed by a threat so terrific, 
he took food therefore; and, for a time, regained 
some tranquillity. Yet speedily he relapsed into the 
same condition of inward distress, and was tempted 
at once to renounce his ascetic purposes, and to 
return to the world and to its enjoyments. With 
this temptation, also, he grappled successfully ; and 
at length, and as if by a convulsive plunge, he extri- 
cated himself at once, and for ever, from these dan- 
gerous entanglements.” 

During the year which Loyola spent in Manresa, 
he composed his remarkable work, “The Spiritual 
Exercises,” a production which is held in the highest 
estimation in the Church of Rome as a book of devo- 
tion and a guide to religious conduct. In the spring 
of 1523 he sailed from Barcelona for Italy, and, after 
a stormy passage of five days, he reached Gaeta, 
whence he walked to Rome, worn out with fa- 
tigue and hunger. After kissing the feet and re- 
‘ceiving the benediction of Pope Adrian VI., he pro- 
ceeded on his journey, and arrived at the Holy City 
on the 4th of September 1523. He felt that he was 
now privileged to tread on sacred ground, and ear- 
nestly did he wish that he might remain for a 
lengthened period in this favoured spot, and realize, 
if possible, his fondest day-dreams—the restoration 
of the schismatic Greeks to the communion of Rome, 
and the conversion to Christianity of the followers of 
Mohammed. But the monks of Jerusalem refused 
to allow the zealous Spaniard to protract his stay 
in Palestine, and he was compelled to turn his back, 
however reluctantly, upon the land of apostles and 
prophets, and to return without delay to Europe. 

On reaching home, Loyola resolved to prepare 
himself for the sacred office by passing through a 
regular system of instruction at Barcelona. In early 
life, he had not even received the first rudiments of 
education; but, with the most laudable decision of cha- 
racter, he took his place in a class of boys at school, 
engaging in all their exercises, and even submitting 
to the usual discipline of the institution. After 
having made some progress in the acquisition of the 
Latin language, he quitted the school, and entered 
the university of Alcala, which had been founded by 
the learned Cardinal Ximenes. Here again he was 
indebted for support wholly to the alnis of the 
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charitable. Instead of devoting himself with un- 
divided attention to the pursuit of his college studies, 
the enthusiastic Loyola burned with a yearning desire 
for the conversion of careless souls. Both in private 
and in public, in the streets and in the college halls, 
he pleaded with men about their immortal interests, 
and called upon them to subdue the flesh by penances 
and mortifications of every kind. The hearts of 
many were touched by the discourses of the zealous 
student. The suspicions of the holy office at Toledo 
were excited by what they heard of the doings of 
Loyola, and for six weeks he was committed to 
prison; nor was he liberated without the condition 
being laid down that he should abstain from preach- 
ing or teaching others until he had finished his studies. 
It was impossible for Loyola to submit to such 
restrictions, and therefore, on being liberated from 
prison, he set out, with several like-minded com- 
panions, for Salamanca, where, meeting with similar 
treatment as at Alcala, he determined to repair to 
Paris, with the view of completing his academic 
course at the university. In the depth of winter, he 
travelled on foot, alone, and without a guide. He 
spent several years in preparing for the priestly 
office, studying philosophy and the languages at 
Montague College, and attending a course of theology 
with the Dominicans. He had now passed six years 
in fitting himself, by a regular course of training, for 
public usefulness. Thus equipped, he endeavoured 
not only to convert the profligate, but those also whom 
he considered involved in fatal heresy, as having 
imbibed the opinions of Luther and the Reformation. 
This great work, he felt persuaded, could not possibly 
be accomplished by his single unaided efforts. He 
therefore strove to win over to his opinions some of 
the most distinguished students then attending the 
university of Paris. His first convert was Peter 
Faber, a Savoyard. The celebrated Francis Xavier 
was the next. James Lainez, Alphonso Salmeron, 
Nicolas Alphonso, surnamed Bobadilla, Simon Rod- 
riguez d’Arevedo, Claude le Jay, John Codure, and 
Pasquier Brouet, joined the company which gave 
origin to the Society of Jesus. 

This band of zealous associates gathered round 
Loyola, animated by his ardent and devoted spirit, 
and impressed with the firm conviction that they and 
their leader were called by God to the discharge of 
a great work: On the 15th of August 1534, being 
the Festival of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
the company assembled in the church of Montmartre, 
and there solemnly dedicated themselves to the ser- 
vice of the Saviour, partaking together of the Holy 
Eucharist, and binding themselves, by a solemn oath, 
to a profession of poverty, a renunciation of the 
world, and absolute devotion to the service of God 
and the good of souls; adding at the same time some 
other special resolutions,—namely, to attempt a mis- 
sion to Palestine, or, if frustrated in that design, to 
throw themselves at the feet of the sovereign pontilf 
without reservation, stipulation, or condition of any 
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kind, offering to undertake any service which he, the 
vicar of Christ, should call them to perform, Several 
of the members of the Society had not yet finished 
their studies. Three years, therefore, were allowed 
for this purpose, and it was agreed that they should 
meet in January 1537, to carry into effect the designs 
they had formed. ‘hat year, accordingly, the com- 
panions of Loyola left Paris, and proceeded through 
France, Germany, and Switzerland into Italy. At 
Venice they met with their spiritual guide and 
instructor, who had gone by another route, and 
arrived before them. It was here that the Society 
was fully constituted, and its rules drawn up and 
agreed to. [he members distributed themselves 
among the hospitals of the city, and freely gave their 
services to the sick and the poor. Their object, 
however, was still kept in view, to carry out their 
proposed journey to Palestine. But before setting 
out for the Holy Land, Loyola despatched his com- 
panions to Rome, for the purpose of casting them- 
selves at the feet of Pope Paul ILI., and obtaining 
his permission and benediction. They were cour- 
teously received by the pontiff, all their wishes were 
gratified, and they were amply supplied with gold 
from the Papal treasury. They returned to Venice, 
and rejoined their master, when both he and they 
received priest’s orders from the nuncio there, and 
bound themselves anew to the service of God, of the 
church, and their fellow-men. The next town they 
visited was Vicenza, where they engaged in preach- 
ing the Gospel with such unwearied diligence and 
devoted earnestness, that the citizens regarded them 
with the utmost respect and even veneration. Their 
powerful addresses on the public streets not only 
drew the attention, but reached the hearts, of their 
hearers, and many who came to mock remained to 
pray. 

It was while the Fathers were at Vicenza that they 
laid down the plans of their society. In the com- 
mencement of the great work to which they deemed 
themselves to be called, they decided to make a new 
proffer of themselves and their services to the Apos- 
tolic See. For this purpose Loyola, Faber, and 
Lainez set out for Rome, leaving the rest of their 
companions to disperse themselves as missionaries 
over the northern parts of Italy. While journeying 
southwards on foot, Loyola was favoured with one of 
those remarkable visions which he was so often per- 
mitted to behold. The Eternal Father appeared to 
him in a trance, and by his side stood Jesus, bearing 
a large cross, and uttering these words as he received 
Loyola from the Father: “I will be favourable to 
you at Rome.” From the date of this vision, it was 
resolved that the name of the religious order which 
they had formed should henceforth be the “ Society 
of Jesus.” On the arrival of the three asso- 
ciates at Rome in 1537, they were admitted to an 
audience of the Pope, who readily gave his solemn 
sanction to their undertaking. They now devoted 
themselves to public preaching and private dealing 


with souls. Two of them officiated as professors of 
theology in the Gymnasium, while Loyola laboured 
in hospitals, schools, and private houses, besides ad- 
ministering the discipline of the “Spiritual Exercises” 
to a number of persons of high rank both in church 
and state. After Loyola and his two companions 
had laboured thus assiduously for a time, it was 
resolved to organize the Society, and for this purpose 
the whole of the Fathers were summoned to Rome 
from the different towns of Italy where they were 
diligently prosecuting their missionary work. When 
they had all assembled, they renewed their vows of 
poverty, chastity, and unconditional obedience to the 
Pope, and, after solemn deliberation, fasting, and 
prayer, they elected Loyola to the responsible office 
of general of the order. A petition was now pre- 
sented to Paul III. for a formal recognition of the 
Society. His Holiness was personally disposed to 
favour the new order, and more especially as their 
ministrations were so highly appreciated in all the 
countries where they were known, that applications 
reached Rome from all quarters, requesting them to 
undertake spiritual and even secular offices. John 
IIL., the king of Portugal, had long entertained the 
project of forming a mission in India, and his atten- 
tion having been directed to the newly-established 
order, as likely to afford suitable agents for conduct- 
ing this great work, he asked and obtained two mem- 
bers of the order to engage in this service. One of 
these was Francis Xavier, who earned for himself 
the title of the prince of Romish missionaries. 

The Pope now decided that the time had arrived 
for giving his formal sanction and confirmation to 
the new order, He issued a bull accordingly, dated 
27th September 1540, duly constituting the order 
under the name of the Company of Jesus; and in 
April of the following year, Ignatius Loyola was in- 
stalled as General of the Order. At first the Society 
was limited by the arrangement of the Pope to sixty 
members; but it was soon found to be necessary to 
remove this restriction, and vast accessions were 
yearly made to its numbers. Loyola was not long 
in discovering that the influence of the body was 
destined to extend far and wide, not only im all 
countries, but among all classes of men, from the king 
to the humblest cottager. Within a few years from 
its first establishment, houses of the Order were es- 
tablished in many countries, in Spain, Portugal, 
France, Germany, Italy, Sicily, and even on the re- 
mote shores of India. To maintain a constant and 
close communication with the centre of influence, 
provincials were appointed in all Romish countries, 
through whom the General at Rome was made con- 
stantly aware of all that concerned the interests of 
the Church and the Order. The Constitutions of 
the Society were carefully revised and digested, 
aud preparations were made for establishing Jesuit 
colleges in different countries for the purposes of 
general education. 

In 1550, Loyola wrote an earnest letter to the 
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senior Fathers of the Society, requesting to he re- 
lieved from the generalship which he had held for 
nine years, and the duties of which he felt himself 
scarcely able adequately to discharge. All of them, 
with one exception, refused to accept his resignation, 
which, accordingly, in deference to the wishes of his 
colleagues, he withdrew. The Society had spread 
its intrica’ e ramifications over the whole of the Rom- 
ish church, but Loyola was the mainspring of the 
movement; and nowhere did his endeavours to pro- 
mote the progress of the Order meet with greater 
opposition than in France. In that country the 
clergy entertained a deep-rooted jealousy and suspi- 
eion of the Jesuits. The faculty of theology in the 
Sorbonne issued a decree against the Society, but 
Loyola maintained a prudent silence, and amid all 
the obstacles which impeded its progress, the new 
Order silently and secretly diffused its principles 
among all classes of the people, and in process of time 
it gained as firm a footing in France as in any other 
country. 

The accumulated labours and anxieties of his 
office as General of the Jesuits, could not fail in the 
course of years to weaken the naturally vigorous 
constitution of Loyola. The members of the Order 
therefore elected as his coadjutor a Spanish Jesuit 
named Jerom Nadal, who relieved the General of the 
business connected with the Society, and left him at 
liberty to devote himself in the evening of his days 
to his favourite employment, the care of the sick. 
He did not long survive, however, his retirement 
from active duties, but daily declining, he died on 
.the last day of July 1556, in the sixty-fifth year of 
his age. In 1669 the Jesuits prevailed on Paul V. 


to admit Ignatius Loyola to the privileges of BraTr- . 


FICATION (which see). 

The most famous Jesuit next te the founder of the 
Order was undoubtedly Francis Xavier, who, by his 
almost incredible labours in foreign countries as a 
missionary, did as much to advance the fame. of 
Jesuitism abroad, as Loyola by his almost miraculous 
exertions at home.’ The apostle of India, as he has 
frequently been termed, was by birth a Spaniard, and 
having been selected by Loyola as a suitable person 
to undertake the work of a foreign missionary, he 
sailed from Lisbon in April 1541, but did not.reach 
the shores of India until May 1542. First at Goa, 
and then on the coast of Malabar, he laboured 
strenuously to turn the heathen from pagan idolatry 
to the reception of Christianity in the form of Ro- 
ranism. And his success seems to have been mar- 
yellous. He writes home, “that in one month were 
baptized several thousand idolaters, and that fre- 
quently in one day a well-peopled village was indi- 
vidually baptized.” Thus, in the view. of this Jesuit 
missionary, baptism seems to have been identical 

with conversion. The next scene of his labours was 
Japan, which has always been emphatically a coun- 
try wholly given to idolatry. Thither he sailed in 
1549, and though he resided among the Japanese 


only two years and four months, he succeeded in 
winning over many even of the most bigoted wor- 
shippers of idols to the profession of an adherence to 
the Church of Rome. This he contrived to accom- 
plish by compromise, combining heathen traditions 
with the facts and doctrines of Christianity. 

Encouraged by the marked suecess which had 
hitherto attended his missionary efforts, Xavier now 
formed the bold design of attempting the conversion 
of China. ‘To that country he directed his course 
with only two companions, in 1552. While on his 
way thither the vessel in which he sailed was seized 
and dismantled. Though thus disappointed in his 
object, he made another attempt to secure a passage 
to China, but without success. The failure of his 
favourite scheme preyed upon his mind and affected 
his bodily health. He languished, sickened, and 
died in the forty-sixth year of his age. 

After the death of Xavier, several Romish mis- 
sionaries, chiefly of the Dominican order, succeeded 
in penetrating into China, and indeed that eountry 
down to the present time has been a constant field 
of Romish missions. In all parts both of the Old 
World and the New, the Jesuits, from the first es- 


‘tablishment of the Order, have prosecuted the work 


of missionaries with a zeal and energy the most 
exemplary and unwearied. But while thus actively 
carrying forward their missionary operations in for- 
eign parts, they have always been equally alive to 
the necessities of those under their immediate in- 
spection; for it is a remarkable fact, that at the 
very time when Loyola was despatching Xavier on 
his mission to the East, he was planning the estab- 
lishment of Jesuit colleges in the different parts of 
Europe. His biographer, Ribadeneira, speaks of no 
fewer than fifty-two collegiate establishments on a 
larger, and twenty-four others on a smaller scale. 
The immediate successor of Loyola in the gen- 
eralship of the Order was Lainez, who commenced 


‘a system of policy which changed the whole charac- 


ter of Jesuitism. He had represented the Society at 
the council of Trent, where in all the deliberations 
he took high ground on the subject of the Pope’s 
authority, and indeed acted as papal legate. It was 
quite in keeping with his character, therefore, that, 
on his accession to the office of General, he should 
claim to be invested with absolute authority, and to 
have prisons at his command that he might have it 
in his power to punish the refractory with temporal 
penalties. Thus the high-toned spirituality which 
Loyola had ever sought to connect with Jesuitism, 
was exchanged for a system of mere human policy. 
Instead of the discipline of the “ Spiritual Exercises,” 
the new General put in force the discipline of the 
“Constitutions.” It was Lainez and not Loyola 
that first stamped upon the Order that peculiar fea- 
ture which it has ever since maintained, that of im- 
plicit submission to the will of the Superior, and 
entire surrender of the body, mind, conscience, and 
indeed the whole man to his undisputed control, 
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The strict discipline enforced upon the members 
of the Society by Lainez, was rendered, if possible, 
still stricter by his successor, Francis Borgia, who, 
austere himself, demanded the utmost austerity from 
others. During the ten years which had. elapsed 
since the first establishment of the Order, the Je- 
suits had thrown off much of that appearance of 
piety, which, under the training of Loyola, attracted 
the respect and even admiration of the world. It 
was the aim of Borgia to arrest them in their course 
of degeneracy, and to insist upon their observance of 
the outward proprieties, at least, of a religious order. 
But with all this anxiety to reform his Order, Borgia 
is charged, and not without reason, with being one 
of the principal instigators of the cruel massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, though he was not spared long 
enough to witness that dreadful event, having been 
cut off about three weeks before it took place. 

The next General of the Order was Mercuiran, by 
birth a Spaniard, under whose rule Jesuitism added to 
its unbounded ambition a system of casuistry, which, 
by means of sophistry and quibbling, would seek to 
neutralize the plainest laws of the Decalogue. At 
this period of their history the Jesuits commenced 
to intermeddle with the political affairs of nations. 
The first government on which they practised their 
intrigues was that of Sweden, using all their endea- 
vours to bring it into subjection to the see of Rome. 
Their efforts, however, were wholly unsuccessful, and 
Sweden remains a Protestant country to the present 
day. ‘The popes now began to see more clearly than 
ever the high value of the Jesuit Order in upholding 
and increasing the papal authority. Gregory XIIT., 
accordingly, who was the then reigning Pope, contri- 
buted largely from the treasures of the church to re- 
plenish the coffers of this useful Order. Their insti- 
tutions of every kind were liberally endowed, and 
every attempt was made to promote the wealth and 
influence of the society. 

The Jesuits, as we have already remarked, had 
no small difficulty in obtaining a footing in France, 
in consequence of the jealousy with which they were 
viewed by the French clergy. But having once 
established themselves in the country, they busied 
themselves in fanning the flame of discord between 
the Roman Catholics and the Huguenots, and to 
their interference is mainly due those scenes of bar- 
barous and inhuman cruelty which mark the his- 
tory of the Protestant church of France. The rise 
of the Jansenists, in the sixteenth century, following 
hard upon the Protestant Reformation in Germany, 
rendered it still more difficult for the Jesuits to hold 
their ground among the French clergy and people. 
The Sorbonne had always viewed them with suspi- 
cion, and now it demanded their expulsion from the 
country. Henry LV. passed a decree to this effect 
in 1594, but it continued in force for only a few 
years. In 1603 they were recalled, and spread with 
such rapidity, that in a few years establishments be- 
longing to the Order were to be found in every pro- 


vince, and in almost every town in the kingdom, 
struggling hard to destroy the liberties of the Gal- 
lican church, and to propagate their ultramontane 
principles among all classes of the people. 

It was at this period in the history of the Jesuits, 
that the disciples of Loyola were confronted with 
such overwhelming ability and power by the follow- 
ers of Jansenius. ‘The Provincial Letters’ of Pas- 
cal, one of the keenest and most cutting satires that 
has ever issued from the press, spread terror and 
dismay among the ranks of the Jesuits, and for a 
season their cause was considered as hopeless. But 
in course of time the pungency of Pascal’s wit, and 
the force of his logic, were alike forgotten, and the 
Jesuits succeeded in recovering theirinfluence. The 
reign of Louis XIV. was their golden age. They 
presided both in the palace and at the council-board, 
moving the springs of government, and directing the 
consciences of the rulers. 

It is unnecessary, after what has been said in the 
article JANSENISTS, todo more than simply to allude 
to the keen contest which ensued between that 
party and the Jesuits in regard to the work of Fa- 
ther Quesnel. Long and bitter was the controversy, 
but it terminated in the triumph of the Jesuits, and 
the consequent flight of the Jansenists into Holland 
and other Protestant countries. Jesuitism now ob- 
tained a complete ascendency in France, and the na- 
tural fruits of the system speedily began to appear 
Voltaire and the French Encyclopedists gathered 
around them a large and influential school of infidels 
whose principles spread far and wide among the peo- 
ple. To infidelity and irreligion succeeded anarchy 
and revolution. The Jesuits were expelled in 1764 
with the consent of Louis XV. All the governments 
of Europe soon followed the example of France. 
They were banished from Spain and Sicily in 1767 ; 
from Malta and Parma in 1768; and from Rome by 
Clement XIV. in 1773. 

The rejection of the Jesuits by the Roman Catho- 
lic governments, and even by the supreme Pontiff 
himself, was felt to be a fatal blow aimed at the very 
existence of the Order. Some of them, discouraged 
and almost in despair, threw off the name and dress 
of the Society of Jesus, and attempted to conceal 
themselves under new appellations, such as those ox 
“Fathers of the Cross,” or “ Fathers of the Faith ;” 
but the great mass of them scorned to adopt such a 
subterfuge, and resoived to continue to wear even in 
public the insignia of Loyola. In one state, the 
kingdom of Prussia, the Jesuits paid no regard to 
the papal brief for their suppression. Their conduct 
in this matter met with the entire approval of the 
reigning sovereign, Frederic the Great. The conse- 
quence was that, shut out from other countries, 
they fled to Prussia, and soon became numerous 
there, monasteries being built for their reception, 
and superiors elected over them. The bishop of 
Breslau interposed in behalf of the papal see, 
whose authority was thus attempted to be set at 
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nought, but Frederic threw the shield of his royal 
protection over the rebellious Jesuits, and ordered 
that they should remain unmolested in his dominions. 
In vain did the Pope Pius VI. remonstrate with the 
Prussian monarch ; he refused to yield more than to 
allow the Jesuits to abandon the dress of their Order, 
but in all other points he declared it to be his sov- 
ereign will that they should remain inviolate. The 
French infidel school, more especially D’Alembert, 
was earnest with Frederic to expel the Jesuits, as 
the other European monarchs had done. But the 
great Frederic was inexorable, he was resolved to 
retain a class of men whom he regarded as useful to 
him in many respects, chiefly on political grounds. 
His motives, however, were entirely misunderstood 
by the Jesuits themselves, who, imagining that he 
approved their religious principles, made a formal 
application to him to declare himself openly the pro- 
tector of their Order. This request, however, he 
politely declined, stating “that it was for the Pope 
to make whatever reforms he pleased in his own 
states without the interference of heretics.” 

The Jesuits, in their state of exile, received the 
protection also of Catherine II., empress of Russia, 
who looked upon them as political auxiliaries. On 
this ground shé retained them in White Russia, 
which was an ancient Polish province, and prohi- 
bited the proclamation of the brief of Clement XIV. 
in all the Russias. Encouraged by the support 
which they received from Catherine they sent a de- 
putation to Pius VI., who, as he was secretly dis- 
posed to favour the Order, gave way to his own 
personal feelings in the matter, and while he openly 
maintained the suppression of the Society, neverthe- 
less encouraged their growth in Russia. The nur- 
sery of the Jesuits, accordingly, was kept up in 
White Russia; but after some years they began to 
display an indiscreet zeal in proselytising, and were 
in consequence expelled from the kingdom which 
had so long afforded them an asylum. But happily 
for them they no longer required an asylum in the 
north. Pius VII. relieved them from their degra- 
dation, and by a bull, dated 7th August 1814, he 
revoked the brief of Clement XIV., and re-estab- 
lished the Order of Jesuits throughout the world. 

From this period, having been restored to the full 
enjoyment of the papal sanction, the Jesuits made 
their appearance openly in the Roman Catholic 
countries of Europe, claiming to be regarded as a 
valuable and almost indispensable portion of the 
organization of the Romish church. In France they 
sought to fill the principal situations in colleges and 
schools, with the view of training the youth in high 
ultramontane views. A loud cry arose against them 
in 1824; and in 1845 they were ordered to leave 
the country. But without any formal enactment in 
their favour they have returned in great numbers, 
and are fast pervading the minds of the clergy and 
members of the Gallican church with ultramontane 
principles of the strongest kind. 


‘bon, and in many other places. 


‘siastics or lay brethren. 


In Rome, too, the Jesuits have completely re- 
covered the proud position they once held. Pius IX. 
has confirmed the restoration of the Order. “They 
enjoy,” says Mr. Grinfield, in his historical sketch, 
entitled ‘The Jesuits,’ “the complete command of 
the Roman college, and of. most of the collegiate 
establishments in ‘the Eternal City.’ They are 
again active in Spain and Portugal, and have renewed 
their efforts in Austria, Bavaria, Silesia, and Prussia, 
in Hanover, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
France. In China and the South Seas, as well as 
Australia and New Zealand, they are rapidly in- 
creasing. In every part of the American provinces 
they are awakening the alarm of Protestants. In 
Canada, they have been restored to a large college, 
and have numerous seminaries in every part of the 
province. Numbers of them are employed in the 
education of youth, and they are connected with a 
large missionary establishment—a branch of the 
Roman Propaganda. Inthe East and West Indies, 
as, indeed, in all English colonies, they are numerous 
and active. Fort the English who may travel abroad, 
they have colleges at Douay, Liege, Valladolid, Lis- 
bon, Brussels, Naples, Paris, Rome, Boulogne, Ratis- 
Over these, some 
Jesuits are regularly placed.” 

On ist January 1854, the total number of the 
members of the Society of Jesus, not including the 
affiliated, amounted, according to the report of the 
general’s office at Rome, to 5,000, and it is highly 
probable that since that time, their number must 
have become much larger. Ribadaneirva says, that, 
in 1608, the Society numbered 10,581 members. 

The members of the Society of Jesus are divided in- 
to four classes: 1. The Professed, or those who take 
the four vows, namely, that of perfect obedience, of 
voluntary poverty, of perpetual chastity, and of ab- 
solute submission to the Pope. 2. The Coadjutors, 
who are either spiritual or temporal, that is, eccle- 
They aid in carrying for- 
ward the designs of the Society, but are bound only 
by the three simple vows of obedience, poverty, and 
chastity. 3. The Scholars, whose position is to be 
determined by their individual qualifications. They 
are bound by the three former vows, but are allowed 
to take the last with consent of their superiors. 
They may become either spiritual coadjutors, or 
simple priests of the Society. 4. The Novices, who 
are admitted indiscriminately, and are considered 
only as candidates upon trial. A probation of two 
years is required before taking the vows of the tem- 
poral coadjutors, and of the scholars who are to be- 
come spiritual coadjutors. Another probation of a 
year precedes the vows of the professed. 

At the age of fourteen a young man may be pro- 
posed for admission into the Order as a Novice; but 
before he is formally accepted, a minute investiga- 
tion takes place into his temper, talents, station in 
society, and prospects in life. Nor is the scrutiny 
limited to the individual himself; it extends also to 
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his relatives and connections, both near and remote. 
If the examiners are fully satisfied with the results 
of their inquiry, he is forthwith admitted into the 
noviciate; if they are only partially pleased, he is 
put on further probation ; but if they find the youth 
to be unpromising they dismiss him as unsuitable. 
Supposing the youth to become a Novice, he is put 
under a course of special training, with the view of 
teaching him to yield implicit submission to his su- 
periors, merging his own will wholly in theirs. The 
duty is inculcated upon hirn of abandoning his patri- 
mony, and devoting it to the poor or to the church. 
During the whole period of his noviciate, he is pre- 
vented from holding intercourse with his friends or 
relatives, except under certain conditions, to which 
he must strictly adhere. His every movement is 
narrowly watched, and at the confessional he must 
reveal the inmost secrets of his heart. 

Should the young man approve himself as a Novice 
during a two years’ probation, he next. becomes a 
Scholar, and in this capacity he must pass a month 
in self-examination, confession, and meditation; a 
month in begging from door to door; he must wait 
on the sick in some of the hospitals; he must do the 
duties of a menial in the convent ; he must employ 
himself finally in teaching and in preaching. After 
two years thus spent, he is promoted to the rank of 
a coadjutor, and in another year to that of a professed 
brother. The grand aim towards which the whole of 
this protracted course of training is directed, goes to 
the entire subjection of the whole man to the will of 
the superior. “If you would immolate your whole 
self wholly unto God,” says Loyola, “you must offer to 
him not the bare will merely, but the understanding 
also; to think just what the superior thinks, and 
take his judgment for your own, so far as it is possi- 
ble for a devoted will to bend the understanding. It 
is impossible to deny that obedience includes not 
only the doing of what is commanded, and the will- 
ing of what is done, but the submission of the judg- 
ment also, that whatever is commanded should be 
thought right and true; for obedience is a holocaust 
wherein the whole man, without any part reserved 
whatever, is immolated to his Creator and his Lord 
by the hands of his ministers. 

“The noble simplicity of blind obedience is gone, 
if in our secret breast we call in question whether 
that which is commanded be right or wrong. This 
is what makes it perfect and acceptable to the Lord, 
that the most excellent and most precious part of 
man is consecrated to him, and nothing whatsoever 
of him kept back for himself. 

“And let every man be well persuaded that he 
who lives under obedience ought, under the provi- 
dence of God, sincerely to be governed and behave 
exactly as if he were a corpse, which suffers itself to 
be turned in all directions and dragged every where ; 
or as if he were an old man’s staff, to be used where- 
soever and in whatsoever he wishes who holds it in 
his hand.” 


At an early period, so early, indeed, as the meet- 
ing of the Council of Trent in 1545, the Jesuits were 
suspected of tending, in their doctrinal sentiments, 
towards Pelagianism. Accordingly, the deputies 
which they sent to the council, Lainez and Sal- 
meron, were watched by the Augustinian party with 
the greatest jealousy, and although they attempted 
to conceal their real opinions under a mass of cum- 
brous erudition, it was plain that they were entirely 
opposed to the principles of Father Augustin in re- 
gard to the vital doctrines of justification by faith, 
the fallen condition of man, and the insufficiency of 
good works to merit pardon and salvation. Another 
point, also, on which the Jesuit deputies gave great 
offence to the assembled bishops, was the boldness 
with which they avowed ultramontane principles, not 
only in regard to the supremacy of the Pope, but in 
regard to his being the source of all episcopal autho- 
rity, alleging, as they did, that “the divine hierarchy 
of the church was concentrated on the head of lim 
to whom they had made a special vow of obedience.” 
The doctrine of the Jesuits on this point is, that the 
Pope, as head of the church on earth, is infallible ; that 
he is the only visible source of that universal and un- 
limited power which, in their view, Christ has granted 
to the church; that all bishops and subordinate 
rulers derive from him alone the authority and juris- 
diction with which they are invested ; that he is not 
bound by any laws of the church, nor by any de- 
crees of councils ; that he alone is the supreme legis- 
lator of the church; and that it is in the highest 
degree criminal to oppose or disobey his edicts and 
commands. Such are the strong views which the 
Jesuits and ultramontanists generally entertain of 
the power and authority inherent in the Pope as the 
vicegerent of Christ on earth in the government of 
the church. 

The controversy with the Jansenists, towards the 
middle and end of the sixteenth century, developed 
the Pelagian opinions of the Jesuits more fully than 
even the debates in the council of Trent. The Au- 
gustinian theology on the doctrine of grace had been 
substantially taught in the “ Augustinus” of Janse- 
nius, and ably defended by the writers of Port Royal. 
The Jesuits, however, as they had formerly done in 
opposition to the Dominicans, so now in opposition to 
the Jansenists, contended earnestly in favour of the 
Pelagian views, modified somewhat by the introduc- 
tion of the scientia media, or perfect prescience of 
the future, on which the Divine predestination was 
supposed to proceed. This latter modification of 
Pelagianism was suggested by the Jesuit Molina, 
in his celebrated work on the Concord of Free- 
will with Divine Grace, published in 1558. The 
Jansenist controversy was carried on with great 
bitterness for many years, but at length in 1642 the 
Jesuits succeeded in obtaining from Urban VIII. a 
bull condemning the work of Jansenius; and in 
1653 and 1656 Innocent X. and Alexander VII. 
issued bulls denouncing as heretical and impious five 
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propositions alleged to be contained in that work. 
(See JANsENists.) At the instigation of the Je- 
suits, a fierce persecution of the Jansenists took 
place, which, although suspended for a time under 
the pontificate of Clement IX., was soon recom- 
menced, and many of the Jansenists fled from 
France to find an asylum in other parts of Europe. 
The Jesuits raised another persecution against the 
rival body in the following century, which ended in 
the complete depression of their enemies, and their 
own triumph for a time, but, as we have already 
seen, the day of retribution at length arrived, and the 
Jesuits were suppressed in 1773. 

The moral doctrines of the Jesuits were perhaps 
more objectionable than their theological, tending as 
they did to corrupt the minds and hearts of multi- 
tudes. They taught, for example, that it was of no 
consequence from what motives men obeyed the 
commandments of God, yet that wicked actions might 
be justified by good intentions. Pascal, in the ‘ Pro- 
vincial Letters,’ exposes their system of morals with 
the most cutting irony, and with exquisite humour. 
Many of the Romish as well as Protestant writers 
have been violent in their opposition to Jesuit 
morality. Some of their pernicious maxims were in 
fact condemned in 1659 by Pope Alexander VII. ; 
and in 1690 the article relating to Philosophical Sin 
was condemned, but- without effect, by Alexander 
VIII. Reference has already been made, under the 
article CASUISTS, to some of their ethical tenets, par- 
ticularly their doctrine of Probability, which, along 
with that of Philosophical Sin, has stamped the 
Jesuits as perverters of the principles of morality. 
“ According to the doctrine of the Jesuits,” says 
Professor Ranke, “it is enough only not to will the 
cominission of a sin as such: the sinner has the more 
reason to hope for pardon, the less he thought of 
God in the perpetration of his evil deed, and the 
more violent was the passion by which he felt him- 
self impelled: custom, and even bad example, inas- 
much as they restrict the freedom of the will, avail 
im excuse. What a narrowing is this of the range 
of transgression! Surely no one loves sin for its 
own sake. But, besides this, they admit other 
grounds of excuse. Duelling, for instance, is by all 
means forbidden by the Church; nevertheless, the 
Jesuits are of opinion, that if any one incur the risk of 
being deemed a coward, or of losing a place, or the fa- 
vour of his sovereign, by avoiding a duel; in that case 
heis not to be condemned, if he fight. To take a false 
oath were in itself a grievous sin: but, say the Je- 
suits, he who only swears outwardly, without in- 
wardly intending it, is not bound by his oath; for he 
does not swear, but jests. These doctrines are laid 
down in books which expressly profess to be moder- 
ate. Now that their day is past, who would seek to 
explore the further perversions of ingenuity to the 
annihilation of all morality, in which the propounders 
of these doctrines vied, with literary emulation, in 
outdoing each other? But it cannot be denied that 
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the most repulsive tenets of individual doctors were 
rendered very dangerous through another principle 
of the Jesuits, namely, their doctrine of ‘ proba- 
bility.. They maintained that, in certain cases, a 
man might act upon an opinion, of the truth of which 
he was not convinced, provided it was vindicated by 
an author of credit. They not only held it allow- 
able to follow the most indulgent teachers, but they 
even counselled it. Scruples of conscience were to be 
despised; nay, the true way to get rid of them, was 
to follow the easiest opinions, even though their sound- 
ness was not very certain. How strongly did all this 
tend to convert the most inward and secret prompt- 
ings of conscience into mere outward deed. In the 
casuistic manuals of the Jesuits all possible contin- 
gencies of life are treated of, nearly in the same 
way as is usual in the systems of civil law, and exa- 
mined with regard to their degree of veniality: one 
needs but to open one of these books, and regulate 
himself in accordance with what he finds there, with- 
out any conviction of his own mind, to be sure of 
absolution from God and the Church. A slight turn 
of thought unburthened from all guilt whatever. 
With some degree of decency, the Jesuits them- 
selves occasionally marvelled how easy the yoke of 
Christ was rendered by their doctrines!” Philoso- 
phical sin, that is, sin committed through ignorance 
or forgetfulness of God, is in the eye of the Jesuits 
of a very light and trivial nature, and does not de- 
serve the pains of hell. 

The Society of Jesuits is a regularly organized 
body, being governed by a General at Rome, who 
has four assistants, but who is responsible to none 
but the Pope alone. He nominates all the func- 
tionaries of the Order, and can remove them at plea- 
sure. By means of the confessional, the closest 
surveillance is maintained over families and indivi- 
duals, and an arbitrary power is exercised over the 
consciences and the conduct of men, which it is im- 
possible for the victims to resist. 

JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE 
LAND. In the twelfth century, Pope Adrian IV., 
an Englishman by birth, made a grant of Ireland to 
Henry IL., King of England, on condition that the king 
should pay him a yearly tribute for each house in 
Ireland, that the Catholic religion should be restored 
to its ancient splendour, and the people to a com- 
mendable propriety of conduct. In 1174, Henry 
was acknowledged to be lord paramount of all Ire- 
land. Nothing connected with the Jesuits occurred 
till the reign of Henry VIII., when the Pope of 
Rome, Paul II1., of Jesuit notoriety, took Ireland 
under his immediate patronage. The German Re: 
formation, which diffused the principles of Protes- 
tantism throughout every other country in Europe, 
left Ireland untouched. Nay, a rebellion broke out 
avowedly in defence of the Pope’s authority, but the 
power of the king of England bore down all opposi- 
tion. Statutes were passed in the Irish parliament 
abolishing papal authority, and declaring Henry 
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head of the Ivish Church, as well as granting him 
the first-fruits of all ecclesiastical benefices. Partial 
insurrections followed, but they were speedily sup- 
pressed. Parliament and the Irish chieftains were 
all on the side of Henry; their country was raised 
to the rank of a kingdom, and the English ascen- 
dency, by the admission of Dr. Lingard, the Roman 
Catholic historian, rested on a firmer basis than it 
had ever done since the invasion of the island by 
Henry II. 

Such was the state of matters in Ireland, when 
two Jesuit envoys were despatched thither by 
Paul IIL. The persons selected for this mission were 
Brouet and Salmeron; the one a Frenchman, and 
the other a Spaniard. They were invested with the 
powers of papal nuncios, and before leaving Rome, 
they received special written instructions from Loy- 
ola, as to the manner in which they should conduct 
themselves in fulfilling their difficult and delicate 
task. Joined by a papal functionary named Zapata, 
they set out on their expedition in September 1541. 
On their way they visited Scotland, where they so 
wrought upon the mind of the reigning monarch, 
James V., that they withheld him from joining 
Henry VIII. in his resistance to the Papal power, 
and his acceptance of the Reformation. From Scot- 
land the Jesuit envoys hastened to Ireland, where, 
by their bland and plausible manners, they succeeded 
in gaining the confidence of the Irish people. They 
reported to Rome that they had scoured the whole 
island in thirty-four days, and had found the people 
in the most deplorable state both as to religion and 
morality. They had resolved, however, not to give 
way to discouragement, but to try what could be 
done by means of masses, indulgences, and confes- 
sions. It was soon ascertained, of course, that the 
Jesuits, instead of confining themselves to the exer- 
cise of their spiritual duties, were actually attempting 
to plot against the government; and, in consequence, 
a price was set upon their heads, and confiscation 
and the penalty of death were proclaimed against 
every individual who should harbour them. Finding 
themselves thus in danger of falling into the hands of 
‘Henry VIIL., they left Ireland in haste, and, on their 
way to France, again visited Scotland; but they saw 
enough to discourage them from prolonging their 
stay in that country, and, contrary to the express 
wishes of the Pope, they fled to France, where they 
‘had the misfortune to be imprisoned at Lyons as 
Spanish spies. They had intended, it is said, boldly 
to appear at the English court, and plead the cause 
of Romanism, but they judged it better to return to 
Rome ‘without delay. Thus ended the first expedi- 
tion of the Jesuits to Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the failure of this scheme, the 
Jesuits watched their opportunity for effecting a 
settlement in Britain. A suitable occasion seemed 
to present itself on the death of Edward VI. and the 
accession of Mary to the English throne, who, being 
herself a Roman Catholic, wished to undo all that the 


Reformation had effected, and to restore the old 
religion to its former position in the country. At 
this apparently favourable period a proposal was 
made to Cardinal Pole to establish a branch of the 
Society of Jesuits in England; but the proposal was 
unexpectedly declined, the cardinal being by no 
means friendly to the Jesuits. It was not, indeed, 
till the death of Mary, and the accession of Elizabeth, 
that a second Jesuit expedition to Ireland was planned 
at Rome. The individual selected for this important 
mission was an Irishman by birth, named David 
Woulfe. Before setting out, he was invested by 
Pius IV. with the powers of Apostolic nuncio, and 
furnished with instructions to proceed to Ireland, for 
the purpose of taking all possible steps to undermine 
the authority of Elizabeth in Ireland, and subjecting 
the Irish Church to the Papal dominion. After five 
months spent on the journey, Woulfe reached Cork, 
in the south of Ireland, where he was received, 
according to his own account, with great joy by the 
Roman Catholics. At first, he was peculiarly zealous 
and active in the discharge of his mission, and wrote 
to Rome the most encouraging accounts of his 
success; but at length he gradually relaxed in his 
exertions, and ended by conducting himself so im- 
properly, that it was found necessary to dismiss him 
from all connection with the Society of Jesus. Thus 
terminated the second expedition of the Jesuits to 
Treland. 

The Pope, however, and the Jesuits had strong 
confidence that, amid all discouragements, they would 
yet succeed in effecting a Jodgment in the Emerald 
Isle. Only three years, accordingly, had elapsed 
from the period of Woulfe’s unfortunate failure, when 
three more Jesuits were despatched to Ireland, with 
an archbishop, to erect colleges and academies—hav- 
ing been invested with full power from the Pope to 
make use of the ecclesiastical revenues for that object. 
At the same time an English Jesuit was sent from 
Rome to his native country, “for the good of his 
health, and for the consolation and aid of the Catho- 
lies.” Thomas Chinge, for such was his name, is 
said to have been successful in converting some of 
the nobility to the Romish faith, but, in the course 
of a year, his labours were cut short by death. 

While thus watching over the interests of the 
Romish Church in England and Ireland, Pius IV. did 
not neglect to seek the promotion of the same cause 
in Scotland. In 1562, Nicholas Gaudan, a Jesuit, 
was sent to Mary Queen of Scots, for the purpose of 
comforting her in the midst of her difficulties, and 
confirming her in her adherence to the faith of Rome. 
The mission which he had undertaken was one of 
extreme difficulty. Nowhere had the principles of 
the Reformation found a more congenial soil than in 
Scotland. There, accordingly, these principles were no 
sooner preached, than they found thousands of willing 
minds and hearts by whom they were understood and 
appreciated. At the time when Gaudan appeared at 
the court of Mary, the Reformed opinions had been 
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extensively embraced by all classes of the people, and 
whatever savoured of Rome was repelled with indig- 
nation and disgust. Such was the state of feeling in 
Scotland when the Jesuit Gaudan entered the country 
in the disguise of a hawker or common pedlar. “On 
learning by a secret messenger the arrival of this 
emissary from the Pope, the queen contrived to 
admit him to a private interview; not once only, but 
on three separate occasions, when she solemnly pro- 
tested to the Papal nuncio her determination to up- 
hold the Church of Rome to the utmost of her power, 
and her readiness to suffer in its support, should she 
be called to do so. The report soon spread that a 
Jesuit had found access to the palace, and the utmost 
excitement began to prevail. His steps were tracked; 
a price was set upon his head; and Gaudan quitted 
Scotland in the utmost haste, carrying with him, 
however, several youths .belonging to noble families, 
to be educated in Flanders, that they might return 
to their native land as apostles of the faith of Rome. 

The rapid progress of the Reformation in Scotland 
awakened no small anxiety at Rome, and an oppor- 
_ tunity was eagerly looked for of restoring the Papal 

supremacy in that country. In 1567, accordingly, 
when Mary had given notice to the Pope, Pius V., 
of her marriage with Darnley, his Holiness instantly 
despatched a Jesuit named Edmund Hay, under the 
pretence of congratwating her on the happy event, 
but in reality to counsel with and advise her as to 
the best mode of subjecting her kingdom to the See 
of Rome. So anxious was the Pope to effect this 
re-conquest of Scotland, that he declared, in a letter 
to the queen, which he sent by the hands of Hay, and 
which was written in the holograph of his Holiness, 
that he would sell the last chalice of the church in the 
cause. Andthe Jesuit was, moreover, instructed to hold 
out to Mary the flattering prospect of Elizabeth being 
yet dethroned by the influence of Rome, and herself 
being placed on the throne of England. And it is 
not unlikely that such an expectation was really en- 
tertained by the Pope, as we find him in 1570, only 
three years after this significant message to Mary, 
issuing a bull of deposition against the queen of Eng- 
land, thus endeavouring to excite her subjects to 
rebellion. The English Roman Catholics held this 
bull in as little respect as the Protestants did; but 
that in other quarters a different result was antici- 
pated, is evident from the fact, that on the person of 
a Scottish Jesuit, of the name of Creighton, who was 
apprehended and imprisoned in 1584, was found a 
paper giving detailed reasons to show the easiness of 
an invasion of England, and appealing to the general 
wish and expectation of the English Catholics. The 


Jesuits had taken an active part in establishing a 
college at Douay, in French Flanders, for the pur- 
pose of training missionaries to be sent into England. 
William Allen, a zealous English Romanist, was the 
main instrument in planning, and for many years 
carrying on, this missionary college. At the instiga- 
tion of a party in Douay, however, the magistrates | 


dismissed Allen and his associates, who immediately 
transferred their services to a similar institution at 
Rheims in France. Another establishment of the 
same kind was founded at Rome by Gregory XIII. 
Thus, at the Seminaries, as they were called, of 
Douay, Rheims, and Rome, were trained the Semi- 
nary-priests, many of them Englishmen by birth, who 
were to propagate the Romish faith in England and 
Ireland, It was soon discovered, however, that 
various individuals among the Seminary-priests were 
using their endeavours to seduce the English subjects 
from allegiance to the queen, and thus carrying out 
the design of the bull of Pius V. Several English- 
men of good families entered the Society of the 
Jesuits. Ina single year, 1578, Flanders alone gave 
the Company twelve select Englishmen, who had 
been exiles, and their number increased from year to 
year, until at length Mercurian, a general of the 
Jesuits, exclaimed, “ Now it seems God’s will that 
the Company should march to battle against the 
heresy of England, since he sends to her such a 
numerous and valiant host from England.” Thither, 
accordingly, several Jesuits repaired, who, along with 
the Seminary-priests, attempted to sow the seeds of 
disloyalty and disaffection among the people. This 
conduct, of course, could not be tolerated, and the 
government forthwith issued a proclamation to the 
following effect: “That whosoever had any children, 
wards, kinsmen, or other xelations in the parts be- 
yond the seas, should, after ten days, give in their 
names to the ordinary, and within four months call 
them home again, and when they were returned, 
should forthwith give notice of the same to the said 
ordinary. That they should not, directly or in- 
directly, supply such as refused to retum with any 
money. ‘That no man should entertain in his house 
or harbour any priests sent forth of the aforesaid 
seminaries, or Jesuits, or cherish and relieve them. 
And that whosoever did to the contrary, should be 
accounted a favourer of rebels and seditious persons, 
and be proceeded against according to the laws of 
the land.” . 
About three years before this proclamation was 
made, the Pope had sent an expedition to mvade 
Ireland. It was headed by a person of the name of 
Stukely, whom the Pope made his chamberlain, and 
created him Marquis of Leinster, furnishing him at 
the same time with both money and men. Stukely 
set out, and on reaching the agus, where he ex- 
pected to be joined by the king of Spain with a large 
army, he allowed himself to be persuaded to join 
in an expedition against the Turks, and perished in 
the battle of Alcazarquiver. A fleet had been wait- 
ing on the coast of Ireland to give Stukely a warm 
reception, but it was of course recalled. 
though Stukely was diverted from the first object of 
his expedition, it was afterwards carried out by an 
Irish refugee called Fitzmaurice, with a few Irish 
and English exiles and Spanish soldiers. Dr, San- 
ders accompanied them as Papal legate, carrying 
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with him a bull’ which constituted the invasion a 
regular crusade, with all its privileges. A landing 
was made near Kerry, but the whole attempt at 
invasion turned out a total failure, and the invaders 
and insurgents were treated with the most barbarous 
cruelty. 

The boldness of the Jesuits seemed to increase 
with every fresh repulse which they received. 
Scarcely had the news of the disastrous failure of 
the Irish expedition reached Rome, when they re- 
solved, nothing daunted, to attempt the establishment 
of a branch of their Society in England, and the per- 
sons selected for this enterprize were two resolute 
and enthusiastic members of the Order, Father Par- 
sons and Father Campion, both of them natives of 
Kngland. They left Rome in 1580, with strict 
charges given to them not to interfere in the slightest 
degree with any political interests in the affairs of 
England. Parsons, who was a man of fierce, blus- 
tering disposition, was appointed head of the expedi- 
tion, which numbered in all thirteen persons, seven 
of whom were priests. Passing through the Con- 
tinental states, this party of Jesuit missionaries had 
a conference with Beza at Geneva. Parsons, leay- 
ing Campion to follow, resolved to enter England 
before his companions. He passed himself off as a 
military officer returning from Flanders to England; 
and the wily Jesuit dressed himself accordingly, be- 
sides interlarding his conversation with profane oaths, 
to render the deception all the more complete. Cross- 
ing to Dover, he journeyed on towards London, not 
without some fear of detection, in consequence of the 
suspicion prevailing against strangers. Campion 
followed, in the dress of a pedlar or merchant. On 
reaching the metropolis, a meeting of the Jesuits and 
missionary priests was held, at which Parsons pre- 
sided. As instructed at Rome, he declared, and 
even solemnly took oath, that, in coming to England, 
he had no political designs whatever, but solely 
sought the conversion of the country to Rome, with 
the co-operation of the secular priests. 

Notwithstanding the solemn disavowal of political 
motives with which the mission of the Jesuits was 
thus commenced, Parsons and Campion travelled 
through England under various forms of disguise, 
filling the minds of Roman Catholics with the most 
seditious and treasonable principles, urging, in no 
very obscure or unintelligible language, the necessity 
of deposing the queen. Intelligence of such pro- 
ceedings could not fail to reach the government, and, 
accordingly, inquiries of the most searching nature 
were set on foot to discover the Jesuits. Severe 
denunciations were published against all who should 
harbour them, and against all who quitted the king- 


dom without the license of the queen; and rewards 


were offered for the discovery of the offenders. 
Parsons and Campion now addressed a letter in con- 
cert to the privy council, complaining of the general 
persecution, as well as the suspicions entertained 
against what they termed the most blessed company of 
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Jesuits, and asserting the loyalty of the Catholics te 
be greater than that of the Protestants, but especially 
of the Puritans. Campion challenged the Protestant 
theologians to a controversy on the subject of the 
true faith; but the Jesuit’s challenge and defiance 
were disregarded. The Jesuits now felt that the 
publication of the edict had rendered their position 
dangerous. Spies were everywhere in search of 
them, and they were under the necessity, in order t¢ 
escape detection, of frequently changing their dis- 
guises, their names, and places of residence. “My 
dresses are most numerous,” writes Campion, “ and 
various are my fashions; and as for names, I have an 
abundance.” Parsons, by his extraordinary dex- 
terity and wiscrupulousness, had less difficulty than 
his colleague in eluding the pursuit of his enemies. 
It cannot be denied that the presence of the 
Jesuits in England, and the revolutionary principles 
which they were diligently spreading among the 
people, roused the queen and her ministers to the 
adoption of severe measures against the English 
Romanists. Up to this time, they had been readily 
admitted to court; some occupied situations, of high 
honour and trust; and the Roman Catholic nobility, © 
though excluded from the House of Commons, still 
sat and voted in the House of Lords. Now, however, 
that the Jesuits and Seminary-priests were perverting 
the minds of English Romanists, and alienating them 
from the government of their country, the most de- 
cided steps were adopted by the queen and her minis- 
ters to repress the treasonable spirit which began to 
manifest itself. Laws were passed, subjecting to the 
penalties of high treason all who possessed or pre- 
tended to possess the power of absolving or of with- 
drawing others from the established religion, or suf- 
fered themselves to be so withdrawn. Those who 
said mass, and those who attended it, were liable to 
be punished with fine and imprisonment. Another 
act provided, that to prevent the concealment of 
priests as tutors and schoolmasters in private families, 
every person acting in that capacity without the 
approbation of the ordinary, should be liable to a 
year’s imprisonment, and the person who employed 
him to a fine of £10 per month. These enactments, 
severe though they undoubtedly appeared to be, 
were at first seldom put in execution; but at length 
the storm of persecution broke out, and the prisons 
in every country were filled with persons suspected 
as priests, or harbourers of priests, or transgressors 
of the enactments. Meanwhile the Jesuits meanly 
skulked about from place to place, allowing the 
vengeance of the government to fall not upon them- 
selves, the real culprits, but upon multitudes of un- 
offending persons, upon whom the suspicion of the 
authorities happened to rest. ‘“ At length, thirteen 
months after his arrival,” to quote from Steinmetz, 
“Campion was betrayed by a Catholic, and seized 
by the officers of the crown. He was found in a 
secret closet at the house of a Catholic gentleman. 
They mounted him on horseback, tied his legs under 
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the horse, bound his arms behind him, and set a 
paper on his hat with an inscription in great capitals, 
inscribed—Campion the Seditious Jesuit. Of course 
he was racked and tortured—words that do not con- 
vey the hideous reality. Imagine a frame of oak, 
raised three feet from the ground. The prisoner was 
laid under it, on his back, on the floor. They tied 
his wrists and ancles to two rollers at the end of the 
frame: these were moved by levers in opposite 
directions, until the body rose to a level with the 
frame. Then the tormentors put questions to the 
wretched prisoner; and if his answers did not prove 
satisfactory, they stretched him more and more, till 
his bones started from their sockets. Then there 
was the Scavenger’s Daughter—a broad hoop of iron, 
with which they surrounded the body, over the back 
and under the knees, screwing the hoop closer and 
closer, until the blood started from the nostrils, even 
from the hands and feet. They had also iron gaunt- 
lets, to compress the wrists, and thus to suspend the 
prisoner in the air. Lastly, they had what they 
called ‘little ease’—a cell so small, and so con- 


structed, that the prisoner could neither stand in it," 


walk, sit, nor lie at full length.” 

Parsons, learning that his colleague was appre- 
hended, aud condemned to die, fled to the Continent, 
knowing well that a similar fate assuredly awaited 
him if he remained in England. On reaching a place 
of safety, the restless Jesuit commenced anew to plot 
for the advancement of the interests of Mother 
Church. The scheme which he now devised was 
nothing less than the conyersion to the faith of Rome 
of James VI., king of Scotland, the son of the un- 
fortunate Mary Queen of Scots, who was then im- 
‘prisoned in England. To carry out this project, 
Parsons sent an embassy to the young king, then in 
his fifteenth year, This embassy was headed by the 
Jesuit Creighton, who was completely outwitted by 
James. The young Scottish monarch, keenly alive 
to his own interests, sought to turn the whole affair 
to his own account, pretending to connive at the 
proposed introduction of Romish missionaries, on 
condition that his exhausted treasury was replenished 
by the Roman Catholic powers. Creighton eagerly 
accepted the royal conditions, and he and Parsons 
hastened to Paris for the purpose of holding a con- 
sultation on the subject with some warm and in- 
fluential friends of the Romish See. It was agreed 
that an attempt should be made to rescue Mary from 
her captivity, and to associate her with her son on 
the Scottish throne, and that, meanwhile, James 
should be relieved from his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments by a grant from the Pope and the king of 
Spain. The money matters were easily settled, but 
the first part of the project was of more difficult 
accomplishment. A French Jesuit, Samnier, was 
despatched from Paris to hold a secret consultation 
with Mary. He entered England in the disguise of 
an officer, “accoutred in a doublet of orange satin, 
slashed, and exhibiting green silk in the openings. 


At his saddle-bow he displayed a pair of pistols, a 
sword at his side, and a scarf round his neck.” The 
design of this Jesuit embassy was to excite a secret 
revolt against Elizabeth on the part of some of the 
Roman Catholic nobles. The plot, however, was 
discovered, aud, by the activity of the government, 
completely defeated; while the young king of Scot- 
land, instead of becoming a dupe of the Jesuits, was 
thrown wholly into the hands of the Protestant 
party. 

The failure, however, of this project of the Jesuits 
did not prevent them from forming another. A 
secret consultation, accordingly, was again held at 
Paris, with the view of devising a plan for the liber- 
ation of Mary. It was resolved that the Duke of 
Guise should land with a French army in the south 
of England, while James, with a Scottish army, was 
to enter by the north, and those of the English who 
were favourable to the Stuarts were to be invited to 
lend their assistance. The plan was communicated 
to Mary by the French ambassador, and to James 
by Holt, the English Jesuit. This scheme also 
failed, and Mary refused to lend her sanction to it. 
Soon after, the Jesuit Creighton was apprehended, 
and committed to the Tower, where he disclosed al} 
the particulars of the projected invasion. 

Many were the schemes and plots devised against 
Protéstant England by the Jesuits, but, through the 
vigilance of Elizabeth and her ministers, they were 
all of them unsuccessful; and the alarm which they 
excited only led to more stringent and oppressive 
treatment of the Roman Catholics. The queen was 
highly offended with the cruelty shown in many 
cases.. Camden tells us that ‘she commanded the 
inquisitors to forbear tortures, and the judges to 
refrain from putting to death.” She commuted the 
sentence of death into transportation in the case of 
seventy Romish priests, one of whom was Jaspar 
Haywood, son of the first Jesuit that ever set foot 
on English ground. 

The Jesuits made use of Mary Queen of Scots as 
a convenient tool for stirring up from time to time 
fresh conspiracies against the Protestant throne of 
England. One of the most active of their auxilia- 
ries in these plots was Philip II. of Spain, and there 
is too good reason to believe that Mary, probably in 
her natural anxiety for deliverance from her pro- 
tracted captivity, was cognizant of, if she did not 
participate in, these plots of the Jesuits. At all 
events these crafty priests were her advisers and 
ghostly confessors down to the time of her execution, 
which took place in 1587. The death of the un- 
happy queen of Scots, produced a deep impression 
on the minds of the adherents of Rome throughout 
the whole of Europe, and Philip IT. of Spain, in par- 
ticular, hastened to carry out his long-contemplated 
descent upon England with the glorious Armada. 
Pope Sixtus V. gave his warm approval of the 
scheme, and created the Jesuit Allen a Cardinal, for 
the purpose of accompanying the expedition in the 
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character of papal legate, with a commission to re- 
concile England to the communion of Rome, and to 
confirm the conquest to the Spanish crown should 
the expedition prove successful. This enormous 
fleet consisted of 135 ships of war, manned by 8,000 
sailors, and carrying 19,000 soldiers, and high were 
the hopes of the Jesuits when this mighty armament 
set sail for the coasts of England. Allen carried 
with him an “ Admonition to the nobility and people 
of England,” which he had got printed at Antwerp, 
and which was intended to be extensively distributed 
among the people on the arrival of the Armada. 
This document, the authorship of which has usually 
been assigned to the Jesuit Parsons, was filled with 
the most scurrilous and abusive language against 
Elizabeth, and called upon her subjects to rise in 
rebellion and hurl her from the throne. But the 
Jesuits were utterly mistaken as to the real state of 
feeling in England, even among the Roman Catho- 
lics, who were at this very time visited with the 
most bitter persecution. No sooner did the news 
arrive of the project of Philip with his invincible 
Armada, than both Catholics and Protestants alike 
flew to arms, resolved to defend their country against 
the Spanish invader. All warlike preparation, how- 
ever, was unnecessary. A tempest arose, and in one 
night the Armada with her mighty legions was swal- 
lowed up by the boiling flood. Thus terminated the 
boasted enterprize of Philip, planned by the Jesuits, 
and sanctioned by the Pope. From that date Spain 
has sunk into the position of a second or a third rate 
power in Europe. 

Father Parsons seems to have now despaired of 
crushing Protestant England by any machinations 
carried on within the country; and being himself 
located on the Continent, he directed all his efforts 
to rouse the Roman Catholic governments to attack 
Elizabeth, and deprive her of her crown. With this 
view he published in 1591 his answer to the edict of 
the queen against the Jesuits. The book was mul- 
tiplied in various parts of the Continent, and a 
new edition appeared at Rome in 1593. This 
production was well fitted to excite feelings of ha- 
tred against Elizabeth, both among her own sub- 
jects and among foreigners, and it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the public mind was agitated at this 
time by rumours of plots against the life of the 
queen. The foreign seminaries, which supplied mis- 
sionary priests to England, were mainly under the 
eontrol of Jesuits, who thus incessantly moved the 
springs which were to regulate the thoughts and feel- 
ings and conduct of the English Romanists. Parsons 
and Allen, in seeking to restore the Roman Catholic 
religion to its former position of influence and autho- 
rity in England, considered the best means of effect- 
ing this to be the placing of a Roman Catholic 
monarch on the throne. These two Jesuit leaders 
looked to the daughter of the king of Spain as a 
suitable person, and to recommend her to the Eng- 
lish nation, Parsons published in 1594 his “ Confer- 
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ence about the next succession.” We learn from 
Dr. Lingard that this tract excited an extraordinary 
sensation both in England and on the Continent. 
Parsons was in fact the accredited agent of Spain, 
employed expressly by Philip to support the preten- 
sions of the Infanta to the English throne. With 
the exception of Creighton, who was decidedly fa- 
vourable to the claims of James VI. of Scotland, 
the Jesuits were unanimously supporters of the 
daughter of the king of Spain, for whose benefit 
they promoted the second Spanish invasion, which 
was equally disastrous with the first, and, what is 
remarkable, from precisely the same cause. In 1598 
we find an attempt made by Squires and the Jesuit 
Walpole to poison Elizabeth, which, though it pro- 
videntially failed, showed all too plainly, thatthe 
opinions which Parsons so diligently spread on the 
subject of regicide, had been readily imbibed by 
some members of the so-called Society of Jesus. 
The rebellion which had for several years been 
raging in Ireland, headed by the daring O’Neil, was 
well known to have been planned and organized by 


‘the Jesuits, more especially by their general, Aqua- 


viva. In 1599, Spain furnished a supply of money 

and ammunition for the insurgents, with a promise 
of men. And the Pope also, to show his entire 

approbation of the insurrection, sent O’Neil a con- 

secrated plume and a bull, granting him and his ad- 

herents the same indulgences as had been granted to 

the Crusaders who had fought for the recovery of 

the Holy Land. The Irish rebellion, however, was 

suppressed, and the Spanish fleet, which had been 

sent to aid the insurgents, was compelled to return 

home, to announce to the ambitious monarch their 

complete and inglorious defeat. But Parsons, and° 
those who favoured the Spanish pretensions, though 

foiled in all the attempts they had hitherto made to 
effect their purpose, were still determined to per- 

severe. Another invasion was planned in 1661, and 
adopted by Philip III. of Spain; but it was suddenly 

frustrated by the death of Elizabeth, and the unani- 

mous acknowledgment of James VI. of Scotland as 
her successor. “A short time before her death, the 
queen and her ministers had come to the icupaletce 

of the projected invasion, and of its being favoured 
and encouraged by Garnet, the English provincial of 
the Jesuits. One of the last acts, accordingly, ot 
the reign of Elizabeth was to issue a proclamation 

banishing the Jesuits from the realm, not only be- 
cause they refused to acknowledge and obey the 
queen, but entered into conspiracies of all kinds 
against her person, and into alliances with enemies 
of the kingdom, in order to effect her downfall. 

To the mortification of Parsons and his friends, not- 
withstanding all the efforts they had made to set 
aside the Scottish succession, James was proclaimed 
king of England with the joyful shouts and acclama- 
tions of the people. It was now evident that the 
Jesuits had wholly miscalculated the extent of their 
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of Elizabeth would be the signal for a civil war in 
England; but no accession could be more peaceful 
than that of the Scottish monarch to the throne of 
England. As soon as tidings of the event reached 
Parsons, he lost no time in writing a letter to a party 
in the English court, with a view to its being shown 
to the new king, in which he attempted, in the most 
crafty and deceitful manner, to show that he and the 
company to which he belonged had been in favour of 
the Scottish king. The original of this precious 
document is in the library of the British Museum. 
Sanguine hopes were entertained that James, now 
that he had succeeded to the English throne, would 
modify, if he did not entirely repeal, the laws which 
Elizabeth had passed against Jesuits and priests. 
But only a few months sufficed to dispel the delusive 
hopes of the Romanists. ‘The restrictive enactments 
of which they complained were not only confirmed 
by James, but ordered to be put in rigorous execu- 
tion. The Romish missionaries were banished from 
the kingdom, and the penalties for recusancy, besides 
being continued, were made to extend backward 
throughout the time which had elapsed since the 
new king arrived in London. Such unexpected 
severity was felt deeply by the Roman Catholics in 
England. Many families found themselves suddenly 
plunged into a state of extreme destitution, in con- 
sequence of the heavy fines to which they were 
subjected. One enactment after another passed of 
the most oppressive, exacting, and even persecuting 
character. All magistrates and judges were com- 
manded, on pain of royal displeasure, to execute the 
laws against Roman Catholics, both priests and lay- 
nen, with the most stern and uncompromising nigour, 
[he consequences were most disastrous. The rich 
were reduced to poverty, the poor were thrust into 
prisons, the goods of multitudes were confiscated, 
some were banished, and others were publicly exe- 
cuted. 

Tn such circumstances as these the desperate con- 
spiracy was planned which is usually known by the 
name of the Gunpowder Plot. The scheme was one 
of fearful revenge, being nothing less than to blow up 
the House of Lords with gunpowder at the open- 
ing of Parliament; and thus to destroy, at one 
blow, the King, the Lords, and the Commons, -For 
more than a year the plan was secretly in process of 
concoction, and meanwhile government were putting 
in force measures of redoubled severity against the 
adherents of the Church of Rome. he fatal day 
drew near, but providentially some person or other, 
who was privy to the plot, disclosed it, thus prevent- 
ing the execution of one of the most atrocious con- 
spiracies which the history of any country records. 
The conspirators, eight in number, were apprehended, 
tried, and executed, while among the accomplices 
in the preparation, it was discovered that three noted 
Jesuits, Garnet, Gerard, and Greenway, were impli- 
cated, while every one of the conspirators belonged 
to the Jesuit faction. Gerard and Greenway con- 
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trived to elude detection, and escaped to the con- 
tinent. Garnet forwarded a strong protestation of 
lis innocence to the council, and though for a week 
he attempted to secrete himself, his hiding-place was 
discovered, and after frequent examinations, in which 
he equivocated in the most disgraceful manner, he was 
tried, convicted of complicity in the conspiracy, to the 
extent at least of guilty knowledge and concealment 
thereof, and in consequence he was publicly executed. 
Many have been the efforts made by Romish writers to 
exculpate Garnet from all concern in, or even know- 
ledge of, the Gunpowder Plot, but his own admissions 
on his trial, as well as the evidence adduced on the 
part of the crown, brought home the charge to the 
wretched Jesuit priest and provincial so clearly, as, 
in the view of every impartial person, to put the fact 
of his implication in the conspiracy beyond the reach 
of doubt. ‘To display the innocence, however, of this 
member of the Society of Jesus, miracles were al- 
leged to have attended his execution. One, in par- 
ticular, produced great excitement for a time among 
the more ignorant and superstitious of the English 
Romanists. An English student belonging to the 
Jesuits alleged, that he was standing by whilst the 
executioner was quartering the dead body of Garnet, 
when a straw, spotted with blood, came, he knew not 
how, into his hand. Subsequently, a man’s face 
was seen depicted on the straw, and on examination 
it was pronounced the genuine picture of Garnet 
most perfectly displayed in the single drop of blood. 
It affords a melancholy view of the low state of in- 
telligence in England at the time, that such a story 
should have not only been currently reported, but 
extensively believed by Romanists both at home and 
abroad. 

The discovery of a conspiracy so horrible as the 
Gunpowder Plot, and the fact which was fully 
brought out, that it was originated by Romish Je- 
suits, only exasperated the king and the government 
still more against the English Roman Catholics, who, 
though innocent as a body of all comection with the 
nefarious transaction, were, nevertheless, visited with 
still more cruel treatment than they had hitherto ex- 
perienced. nactments of the most stringent de- 
scription were passed against them, and to test their 
allegiance an oath was framed which was to be 
taken by every Romanist of the age of eighteen and 
upwards, and in which the temporal authority of the 
Pope was plainly and explicitly denied. A contest 
now ensued among the Roman Catholic leaders as 
to the legality of taking this oath. A number of 
the clergy and laity readily admitted its legality, and 
took it without hesitation. When a copy of the 
oath, however, was received at Rome, the Pope is- 
sued two apostolic letters addressed to the English 
Romanists, condemning the oath as unlawful. The 
appearance of this papal decision threw the body 
into great perplexity. Bellarmine, Parsons, and 
other Jesuits on the continent were the chief oppo- 
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divided in opinion on the subject. All the Roman 
Catholic peers, with the exception of Lord Teyn- 
ham, took the oath in the House of Lords; and out 
of the whole body of English Romanists, there were 
only 1,944 recusants, of whom the great majority 
belonged to the humbler classes. 

At the earnest request of Henry IV. of France, 
the Pope, Paul V., sent a secret envoy to England 
with letters to King James, urging the adoption of 
milder measures than those which had been recently 
resorted to by the legislature. James received the 
envoy with apparent kindness, gave him the usual 
gratuity, but sent him away with no definite answer 
to the Pope’s letters. The slight thus put upon his 
holiness made him all the more ready to listen to 
the persuasions of the English Jesuits in Flanders, 
who despatched a deputation to Rome, calling for 
s me speedy and energetic measures against the 
English king. The Pope, yielding to.the pressure 
from without, issued a brief, forbidding the Tng- 
lish Romanists to attend Protestant churches, and de- 
claring the oath to be unlawful, and to contain many 
things contrary to faith and salvation. James, on 
learning that this papal document had reached Hug- 
land, and feeling assured that it was a contrivance of 
the Jesuits, resolved to act with the utmost decision ; 
and forthwith, to show his indignation at this inter- 
ference of the Pope with the internal government of 
the country, he ordered the oath to be administered 
to all Roman Catholics indiscriminately. he per- 
secution now raged with renewed fury, which the 
Jesuits endeavoured to allay by the offer of a sum of 
money. 

It was not a little annoying to the Pope to learn 
that his late brief had been, to a great extent, disre- 
garded by the English Romanists, many of them 
having taken the oath in spite of the papal prohibi- 
tion. Another brief, accordingly, was issued con- 
firmatory of the former, but before it reached Eng- 
land, Blackwell, the archpriest of the Romanists, was 
in prison, having been deposed from his office at the 
instance of Bellarmine and Parsons, for taking the 
Oath of Allegiance, and also by a public letter re- 
commending his people to follow his example. 

King James, always partial to theological contro- 
versy, now entered the field against the Romish Je- 
suits on the subject of the temporal power of the 
Pope, and published a tract entitled ‘An Apologie 
for the Oath of Allegiance.’ A war of pamplilets 
now ensued; divines, both Romish and Protestant, 
published their sentiments on this much disputed 
point ; and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century the question was agitated on both sides with 
the most bitter keenness. James was resolved to 
enforce the oath in face of all opposition, and three 
Romish priests who refused to take it were con- 
demned to the gallows. The Romanists were divided 
among themselves in the midst of all the sufferings 
which they were called to endure. Dissensions from 
within and oppression from without rendered the 


situation of many of them, peculiarly painful. t he 
penalties for recusancy were enforced with increasing 
severity, and in 1610 all Roman Catholics were or- 
dered to quit London within a month, and all priests 
and Jesuits were commanded to leave the kingdom 
within the same period. 

But if Romanists in England were punished, on 
the one hand, by the Protestant government for 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance, they were 
punished, on the other, if they took the oath, by the 
Pope, under the influence of the Jesuits. In this 
strange position eight clergymen, prisoners in New- 
gate, appealed to the Pope, imploring him, by the 
blood of the martyrs, and by the bowels of their 
Redeemer, to take pity on them in their affliction, 
and to specify those parts of the oath which rendered 
it unlawful to be taken. ‘To this appeal, affecting 
though it was, his Holiness made no reply. Nor 
did Parsons and the Jesuits content themselves with 
harsh and cold-blooded neglect of their fellow-Ro- 
manists in England in the time of sore persecution ; 
they resisted also every attempt on the part of others 
to insiruct and comfort them. The Benedictine 
monks of Spain had resolved to establish a mission 
in England, but the Jesuits offered the most deter- 
mined opposition to the scheme, and it was not until 
the cardinal-archbishop of Toledo pronounced the 
allegations of the Jesuits on the subject of the pro- 
posed mission to be false, and the design itself to be 
worthy of all encouragement, that the Jesuits allowed 
the plan of the mission to be carried into execution. 

All the seminaries for the training of missionarics 
to England, with the single exception of the college 
at Douay, were under the direction of the Jesuits; 
and even Douay itself was gradually subjected to 
their control, through the crafty management of 
Father Parsons. The missionaries now poured into 
England from these colleges were of the most illiterate 
description, being prepared by only a few weeks’ or 
months’ training to enter on the duties of the mission. 
Accordingly, we learn that, in the ‘course of the four 
years ending at Christmas 1608, no fewer than forty- 
one missionaries were despatched to England from 
Douay alone. ‘Thus, to the other evils of the period, 
in so far as Romanists were concerned, was added an 
ignorant, degraded, and, in many cases, immoral 
clergy. The idea began now to be started of the 
necessity of episcopal oversight, in order to remedy 
the evils which had crept into the system. Two 
deputies had been despatched to Rome in 1606, io 
endeavour to procure a bishop from the Holy See. 
Their evil genius, however, the notorious Parsons, 
continued still to haunt them, and, at his instigation, 
the petition was rejected, and the hopes of the Eng- 
lish Romanists disappointed. The clergy made 
another application to the Pope for the appointment 
of a bishop over them, but Parsons again foiled them, 
and prevailed upon the Pope to decree that, “until 
every member of the clergy should concur not only 
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recommending the particular individual to be pre- 
ferred to that dignity, no proposal on the subject 
would be entertained.” Such a decision from the 
sovereign pontiif was sufficiently discouraging to the 
English Romanists. Nevertheless, they resolved to 
send another deputation to Rome, to consult the 
Pope on the whole state of their affairs, The envoys 
were favoured with an interview with the Pope, the 
result of which was, that they obtained a confirmation 
of the prohibition against the interference of the 
Jesuits in the government of the archpriest. Par- 
sons was not a little mortified at the partial success 
of the envoys, but he set himself with the utmast 
energy to counteract their efforts, first, by endeavour- 
ing to procure their recall, and, when that failed, by 
so slandering their character as to destroy their in- 
fluence with the Pope. This cunning and unprin- 
cipled Jesuit pretended to be their confidential ad- 
viser and friend, and yet, all the while, he was 
sedulously employed in secretly frustrating every 
appeal which they made to the supreme pontiff, 

Early in the following year, 1610, Robert Parsons 
was cut off by a sudden death, and thus a final 
termination was put to the wicked schemes of one 
of the basest and most unscrupulous men that ever 
belonged to the Society of the Jesuits, His life 
seemed to be one coutinued series of acts of dupli- 
city, treachery, and atrocious wickedness. ‘lo this 
man, and his intriguing machinations, are to be 
traced almost all the calamities which, for many a 
long year, visited the Roman Catholics of England. 
Me was their mortal enemy, though he professed to 
be their sworn and devoted friend. ‘“ Father Par- 
sons,” says one of themselves, “was the principal 
author, the incentor, and the mover of all our gar- 
boils both at home and abroad.” he death of such 
a man might, therefore, have been considered as 
likely to bring relief to the English Romanists; but, 
unfortunately, the spirit to which he had given rise 
still survived. For ten years longer, the clergy con- 
tinued to urge, with unremitting eamestness, the 
appointment of a bishop, but the Jesuits as vigor- 
ously opposed them. At length, in 1620, the Pope 
declared his willingness to accede to their request. 
The Jesuits, thus foiled at Rome in their opposition 
to the measure, endeavoured to prevent it from being 
put in execution by awakening, through secret in- 
fluence, the fears and jealousies of King James; and 
in this they were so successful, that he solemnly 
declared that a Roman Catholic bishop should never 
be admitted into the country. The king, however, 
soon discovered that he had been duped by the 
Jesuits, and learning that only the spiritual inspec- 
tion of the clergy was desired, he withdrew his op- 
position, and Dr, William Bishop was forthwith 
appointed Vicar-Apostolic of England and Scotland, 
but nominally Bishop of Chalcedon in partibus in- 
fidelium. 

One grand object which the Jesuits have inces- 
cantly kept in view, from the period of the first in- 


stitution of their Order, has been the aggrandisement 
of the Society, and the establishment of their in- 
fluence in every part of Christendom, But to no 
country have their ambitious designs been more 
sedulously directed than to England, They have 
attempted to operate upon it by all possible means, 
both direct and indirect. We have found them, 
during the reign of James I., resorting to a thousand 
different plans to accomplish their designs; and while 
their plans were uniformly frustrated by the vigilance 
of the king and his ministers, they were secretly, but 
diligently, raising up, by means of the English Col- 
lege at Rome, of which they had acquired the com- 
plete control, a band of young men thoroughly trained 
up in the principles of the Order, and from whose 
labours as missionaries in England they expected a 
vast accession to the influence of the Jesuits in that 
country. Hence it happened, that of forty-seven 
persons who left the English College at Rome during 
the seven years preceding 1623, no fewer than thirty- 
three entered the Order of the Jesuits. So com- 
pletely, indeed, did that English seminary become a 
prey of the Jesuits, that the Pope found it necessary 
to interfere, and to lay it down as a strict regulation 
that, for the future, no student educated on the foun- 
dation was to enter any religious order or company 
without special license from his Holiness; and, be- 
sides, each scholar, on his admission, was to take an 
oath to that effect, and to be ready, at the command 
of the protector or the propaganda, to take orders 
and return to England on the mission. 

The English Roman Catholics experienced no little 
annoyance, in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by the institution of a new Order of religious 
ladies, with the assistance of the Jesuit Roger Lee. 
These nuns were to live in community, but without 
any obligation of being shut up ina nunnery, They 
were bound to take upon themselves the iustruction 


of young ladies, and to ramble over the country, 
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nay, even to the Turks and infidels, to seek the 
conversion of souls to the Romish faith. ‘lhe 
Jesuits, we are informed, mainly supported their 
cause, and took great pains to obtain them an estab- 
lishment. These English Jesuitesses, as they were 
often called, caused so much scandal to the Romish 
mission, that the English clergy memorialized the 
Pope on the subject, urging upon his Holiness that 
the Jesuits were expressly forbidden, by their rules, 
to meddle or mix in the government of women, and 
that, notwithstanding this regulation, the Jesuitesses 
were in the habit of making use of the Jesuits alone 
in all their concerns in England and abroad, so that 
they seemed to think it a crime to permit any other 
priest to hear the secrets of their conscience in con- 
fession. In spite of all opposition, these English 
nuns besieged the Pope with petitions for the con- 
firmation of the Order; but, in 1630, Pope Urban 
VIII., instead of confirming, wholly suppressed the 
sisterhood, 

After the banishment of the Jesuits from England 
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in 1604, we hear little more of them until the reign 
of James II., who aimed at the establishment of the 
Romish Church in his dominions. Jesuit schools 
were opened; the Jesuit Petre was raised to the 
honour of a privy councillor; the Pope was urged by 
the king to make the Jesuit a bishop, but declined 
to grant the royal request. The Revolution of 1688, 
however, and the conferment of the throne of Eng- 
land on the Prince of Orange, changed the whole 
aspect of affairs, and threw the Jesuits once more 
into the shade. From that period till the date of the 
suppression of the Order by Ganganelli, Pope Cle- 
ment XIV., in 1773, the history of the Jesuits in 
England is little more than a blank. The Order 
still survived the Papal deed of suppression, and 
while the successor of Clement XIV. connived at 
their continued existence, they found an asylum in 
Prussia, and were permitted to open a novitiate in 
Russia. But none of the foreign Jesuits appear to 
have sought shelter in either Great Britain or Ire- 
land. The English members of the body continued 
to prosecute their mission as before. Nay, it is 
affirmed that at the very time when the suppression 
took place, the English government secretly patron- 
ised the Jesuits for state purposes. 

The restoration of the Order, as we have already 
seen (see JESUITS), was the act of Pope Pius VII., 
with the design, as is believed, of upholding ultra- 
montanism in France. The bull of revival and res- 
toration was passed in 1814, and soon after, the 
Jesuits were found in great numbers in all the Con- 
tinental countries; but their late expulsion from 
Switzerland, their banishment froin Bavaria, Austria, 
Naples, and even, through the decision of Pope 
Pius [X., from Rome itself, drove many members of 
the Order to take refuge in England, along with 
their general, Roothaan. Through the liberality of 
Mr. Thomas Weld, a wealthy Roman Catholic gentle- 
ian, the Jesuit refugees were presented with the 
domain of Stonyhurst, Steinmetz gives the following 
account of this seminary belonging to the English 
Jesuits: “The college of Stonyhurst must receive, 
on an average, at least £6,000 per annum from pupils 
—the number being about 120, at forty guineas per 
annum, for boys under twelve years of age; for those 
above that age, fifty guineas; and for students in 
philosophy, one hundred guineas. Besides this, the 
college possesses and farms some thousand acres of 
good land, over which one of the fathers presides as 
procurator. The Jesuits are highly esteemed in the 
neighbourhood: their handsome church is througed 
on Sundays and festivals; and on stated occasions 
they distribute portions of meat to the poor, besides 
supporting a small school for their children. Hence 
they have influence in those parts, as any member of 
Varliament will find to his cost, should he not make 
friends with the Jesuits. 

“The Hnglish Fathers have no less than thirty- 
three establishments, or colleges, residences, and 
missions in England. Of course Stonyhurst is the 


principal establishment, where the Provincial of Eng- 
land resides. The college, in 1845, contained twenty 
priests, twenty-six novices and scholastics, and four- 
teen lay-brothers. 

“Of the 806 missionary priests in Great Britain, 
including bishops, the Jesuits alone can say how 
many are enlisted under the banner of Ignatius, 
though, doubtless, this knowledge is shared by the 
‘ Vicars-Apostolic’ of the various districts in which 
they are privileged to move unmolested. The Jesuits 
are muffled in England; it is difficult to distinguish 
them in the names of the Catholic lists annually 
published. They have established a classical and 
commercial academy at Mount St. Mary’s, near Ches- 
terfield; and the prospectus of the establishment, 
after describing the suit of clothes that the pupils 
are to bring, simply informs the world that ‘the 
college is conducted by gentlemen connected with 
the college of Stonyhurst.’ These ‘ gentlemen’ are 
generally sent out in pairs by the provincial, accord- 
ing to the constitutions, and thus may charm by 
variety; for the quantity of work on hand in the 
various Jesuit missions in England is by no means 
so evident as the speculation for more, by this con- 
stitutional provision. The secular priests are doubled 
and tripled by the necessities of the mission; the 
Jesuits are doubled, tripled, and quadrupled, by the 
requirements of the constitutions and the prospects 
before them.” The Romanist English colleges are 
six in number :—Stonyhurst, near Whitley, Lanca- 
shire; St. Lawrence’s, Ampleford, York; St. Gre- 
gory’s, Downside, Bath; St. Edward’s, Everton, near 
Liverpool; College of the Immaculate Conception, 
near Loughborough; St. Mary’s, near Chestertield. 
These are understood to be chiefly, if not entirely, 
under the care of Jesuits. 

The vice-province of Ireland numbered sixty-three 
Jesuits in 1841, and seventy-three in 1844. They 
possess in Ireland the colleges of Conglowes, ‘Tolla- 
beg, and two seminaries in Dublin. ‘The Irish Ro- 
manists have been much diminished in numbers by 
famine, pestilence, and, above all, extensive emigra- 
tion to America, Australia, and other foreign coun- 
tries. The Jesuits carry on their work with as 
much secrecy as possible, endeavouring to advance 
the interests of Rome, and especially of their own 
Order, among all classes of the people. See Rome 
(CHURCH OF). 

JESUS, a name given by Divine appointment to 
the second person of the Blessed Trinity, as the 
Saviour, which is the import of the Greek word. 
That a special importance was attached to this ap- 
pellation of our Lord, is evident from the circum- 
stance that he was so named by the angel before his 
birth, for we find it recorded that the angel said 
unto Mary, “Tear not; for thou hast found favour 
with God. And behold, thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and thou shalt eall his 
name Jesus.” And the angel who appeared to Joseph 
in a dream gave the same announcement, with the 
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interpretation of the name, “ Thou shalt cal! his 
name Jesus; for he shall save his people from their 
sins.” The reason was thus unfolded why the Son 
of God was about to assume human nature into union 
with the divine—that he might be Jehovah the 
Saviour. Jesus was by no means an unfrequent 
name among the ancient Jews. The first person to 
whom we find it applied in the Old Testament was 
Joshua, the son of Nun, whose office it was, by 
Divine appointment, to conduct the Israelites across 
the Jordan into the land of promise. In anticipa- 
tion, no doubt, of his selection for this peculiar 
office, he bore originally the appellation of Oshea, or 
Hoshea, the Saviour; but in Num. xiii., we find it 
stated that Moses, before sending out spies to examine 
the promised land, changed the name of one of them, 
by making a very important addition to it, which 
brought the type into a complete identity in name 
with the great Antitype. Thus it is said, v. 16, 
“« And Moses called Oshea the son of Nun Jehoshua;” 
the first designation signifying Saviour, and the second, 
Jehovah the Saviour The Holy Ghost thus taught 
that, while Joshua should be the deliverer of the 
people, it was not by his own arm that he should 
accomplish their deliverance, but by the arm of Je- 
hovah. And in the interpretation given by the angel 
of the name Jesus, as applied to the Redeemer, it is 
said “for he;” in the original the pronoun is em- 
phatic; “he himself shall save his people from their 
sins.” He, then, is the very Jehovah implied in the 
name given to him as to the typical Joshua. And 
that he is indeed Jehovah, we learn from the language 
which the evangelist Matthew employs, immediately 
after describing the appearance of the angel to Jo- 
seph: “ Now all this was done, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, 
and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his 
name Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God 
with us.” These words obviously convey the idea 
that the Emmanuel, God with us, mentioned by 
Isaiah, is the same with Jehovah-Jesus our Saviour. 
The Son of God may be considered as Jesus the 
Saviour in a threefold aspect—as making known the 
way of salvation, as purchasing salvation for his 
people, and as bestowing it upon them wher pur- 
chased. 

JETSIRA, the Book of Creation, one of the most 
celebrated of the Jewish Cabbalistic writings. See 
CABBALA. 

JEWS (Ancient). The name of Jews was 
usually given to the Hebrews, especially after the 
period of the Babylonish captivity, when the na- 
tion was chiefly limited to the line of the patri- 
arch Judah, the ten tribes having been almost 
entirely absorbed in other nations, and thus hav- 
ing disappeared from the page of history. ‘The 
Jewish people are the most ancient, the most re- 
markable and interesting of all the nations of the 
earth. Though for nearly eighteen hundred years 


they have nowhere been found existing in a national 
capacity, but mingled among the people of all coun- 
tries, yet they have continued separate and distinct, 
so that they can be readily recognized by certain 
peculiar characteristics. This cannot be affirmed of 
any other people on the face of the earth. Amid 
the various changes and revolutions which have oc- 
curred in the course of the world’s history, even the 
proudest nations of antiquity have become so com- 
pletely merged in more modern nations, which have 
sprung out of them, that it is impossible to trace the 
course of their history with the slightest approach 
to distinctness. But here is a nation, which, not- 
withstanding the numberless vicissitudes it has 
undergone, has from its origin to the present hour 
continued a separate people, whose career is capable 
of being distinctly traced. It is the only nation, 
besides, which can with certainty point to the fa- 
mily, and even the precise individual, from whom 
they originated. They claim to be descended from 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob-—a claim which is estab- 
lished by the pen of inspiration, aud has never for a 
moment been doubted. And to put their descent 
beyond the reach of question, they bear about with 
them a standing memorial of it in the ordinance of 
circumcision, 

From its very origin, the nation of Israel, as it is 
called, in more ancient times, was separated from 
other nations for a special and most important pur- 
pose, that from them might spring the Saviour of the 
world. And to bring about this great result, a spe- 
cial providence evidently watched over them. ‘he 
promise given to Abraham in regard to this nation, 
which was to descend from him, was renewed to 
Isaac and to Jacob. The family of Jacob, by the 
overruling providence of God, obtained a residence 
in Egypt, until they became a great nation. After 
dwelling in Egypt upwards of four centuries, they 
were delivered by the instrumentality of Moses, and 
being conducted in their forty years’ journey through 
the wilderness by the special guidance of their 
covenant-God, they were landed safely in Canaan 
under the care of Joshua. We are informed in the 
Sacred Scriptures, that 430 years elapsed from the 
call of Abraham to the deliverance from Egypt, and 
during the first 215, the Israelites had increased to 
only 70, or as Stephen the martyr, following the 
Septuagint, asserts, 75 souls, but during the latter 
half of the same period, they had multiplied to more 
than 600,000 fighting men, or including the aged, the 
women, and the children, to probably upwards of 
2,000,000. 

There appears to have been a succession of twelve 
kings during the time the Israelites were residing 
in Kegypt, and it is not a little remarkable that an an- 
cient historian mentions the ninth king of this series 
to have been the lead of a new dynasty or race of 
kings. A revolution had happened in the country. 
A new family had ascended the throne, and as might 
have been expected in the case of an entire change 
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of government, it is said of the Pharaoh who then 
reigned, that “he knew not Joseph.” Not that he 
was wholly ignorant of the wise and wonderful policy 
by which Joseph had consolidated the power of the 
Kgvptian monarchs, but the meaning of the expression 
seems to be, that he held in no esteem the name and 
the services of so eminent a benefactor to his country. 
Joseph having been the servant of a different family 
from that which now ruled, all his wise and well-laid 
schemes for the advancement of the country’s wel- 
fare were viewed with an evil eye by the stranger 
who had intruded himself into the throne of the Pha- 
ravlis. He knew not Joseph, nor did he regard with 
any favour the nation to which Joseph belonged, but 
summoning an assembly of the Egyptian people, he 
laid before them the danger which, in his view, 
threatened the country from the enormons increase 
of the Israelites. The new monarch began to trem- 
ble for the stability of his throne. ‘The Israelites 
had gone down to Egypt, and risen there-to a high 
degree of prosperity under a different race of kings 
from that which now reigned. The most fertile 
part of the country had been assigned to them, and 
the wealth and influence which they had acquired 
were such as might well excite the jealousy and the 
fears of an usurper. But the language in which the 
king speaks of their numbers and power shows the 
extent of his own fears, rather than the real state of 
the Israelitish people. “Behold the people,” says 
he, “of the children of Israel are more and might- 
ier than we.” Such language was evidently exag- 
gerated, but he dreaded lest by their numbers and 
their energy they should bring about a counter-revo- 
lution and deprive him of his kingdom. They had 
hitherto been a peaceful aud inoffensive race of 
shepherds, who reckoned themselves mere temporary 
sojourners in a strange land, and therefore, they were 
not likely to interfere in the political arrangements 
of the country. But the policy of the monarch evi- 
dently was to find an excuse for oppressing a people, 
whose religion he hated, whose prosperity he envied, 
and whose wealth he coveted. Besides, it is not at 
all unlikely, from various incidental remarks which 
occur in the Old Testament history, that the Israel- 
ites were at this period begimiing to be reconciled 
to, and actually to imitate, the idolatry of the Egyp- 
tians. Thus it is stated in Josh. xxiv. 14, “Now 
therefore fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity 
and in truth: and put away the gods which your 
fathers served on the other side of the flood, and 
in Egypt; and serve ye tle Lord.” In these cir- 
cumstances it is not surprising that they were sub- 
jected to severe trials, and in all probability the 
Egyptian monarch was made an instrument in the 
hand of God to chastise his erring people. 

The obvious design of the king of Egypt in op- 
pressing the Israelites was to afflict and impoverish 
them, to break down their spirits, and to check their 
rapid increase. Accordingly, they were now re- 
duced to a state of slavery, as complete as the Fel- 


lahs of modern Egypt, and they were declared to be 
the absolute property of the crown. The whole of 
the male population were doomed to toil at public 
works under severe Rgyptian taskmasters, who are 
represented on the Egyptian monuments, armed 
with long whips, and driving bands of Hebrew slaves 
like cattle in the fields. They were compelled to 
dig clay from the banks of the Nile, to make bricks, 
and to build cities walled and fortified for the safe 
keeping of the royal stores. The Egyptian king 
and his people, however, were completely disap- 
pointed in their attempts to weaken and dispirit the 
Israelites, and thus to prevent their increase. In 
the midst of the cruel oppression to which they were 
exposed, they continued daily to grow in numbers, 
and their enemies, inwardly grieved at the advancing 
prosperity of this wonderful people, resolved to 
adopt still more relentless modes of oppression. 
“They made them to serve with rigour, and made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar or in 
clay, and in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field,” or in all kinds of agricultural labour. 
Such means, however, of preventing the increase of 
the Israelites were completely defeated; and the 
Kgyptian tyrant finding himself unsuccessful in his 
first scheme of open violence, resorts to a secret 
stratagem by which he hoped to accomplish his un- 
hallowed purpose. He issued a cruel order that 
every ITebrew male child should be thrown into the 
Nile. This barbarous and inhuman edict extended 
to the Hebrew families indiscriminately, and it is 
painful to think what deeds of horror must have been 
perpetrated in execution of the royal mandate. Many 
a mother’s heart must have been torn with dcepest 
anguish when her helpless babe was ruthlessly 
snatched from her arms, and without mercy con- 
signed to the waters of the sacred river. To what 
extent the bloody statute was executed, or how long 
it was in force, we are not informed; but during the 
currency of its operation, Moses, the dcliverer of 
Israel, was born. He was the son of Amram and 
Jochebed, and it would appear that some extraordi- 
nary impression rested on the minds of his parents 
as to the future greatness of their child. It is said, 
“his mother saw him that he was a goodly child;” 
and the word which the martyr Stephen uses in 
describing him is a very strong one, “he was fair :o 
God, or divinely fair.” The apostle, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, calls him “a proper child,” being 
the same word as is employed by Stephen, mean- 
ing “a fair child.” Josephus also speaks in high- 
ly coloured language of the beauty of Moses. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, that there had 
been something peculiarly attractive in the outward 
appearance of the child which operated powerfully 
in leading his parents to use all efiorts for the 
preservation of his life. The prevailing motive, 
however, which actuated the godly parents of Mo- 
ses, was faith in the Divine promises. Some 
have supposed that they were favoured with an 
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express revelation from heaven in reference to 
the preservation of their son. But it is quite unne- 
eessary to make any such supposition, the promises 
in which they believed being, in all probability, those 
which referred to the deliverance of the Israelites 
from Egyptian bondage. A very general expecta- 
tion existed among the Hebrews, about the period of 
the birth of Moses, that the termination of their bon- 
dase was drawing near, and his parents, in all pro- 
bability, indulged. the fond hope that their child, 
from his peculiar appearance, was destined to be the 
future deliverer of their countrymen. Hence they 
resolved to conceal the child, and “were not afraid of 
the king’s commandment.” Thus for three months 
they contrived to evade the cruel edict, but knowing 
that any plan of concealment could only be tempo- 
rary, they at length came to the resolution, guided, 
no doubt, by heavenly wisdom, to cast their child 
upon the overruling Providence and ever watchful 
care of their covenant God. They formed an ark of 
bulrashes, in which they placed the child, and having 
secured the frail bark by daubing it within with 
slime, and without with pitch, they prepared to com- 
mit it to the waters of the sacred river. he joyful 
festival of the Nile was drawing near. ‘Towards the 
beginning of July the expectations of the inhabitants 
of Egypt are turned towards the river in the anxiou 
hope that it will rise to a sufficient height to overflow 
its banks and fertilize the country. The gradual rise 
of the river is eagerly watched and carefully mea- 
sured, and when it has reached a certain height, a 
jubilee is held throujhout the land. Egyptians of all 
tanks and classes repair in companies with music 
and dancing to the banks of the river and bathe in its 
waters—a practice which was in ancient times inva- 
riably attended with various idolatrous rites and cere- 
monies. It was on some such occasion that the pa- 
rents of Moses deposited the ark, in which lay the infant 
Moses, among the flags or th'ck reeds which abound 
on the banks of Egypt’s precious river. Among 
those who came to bathe in the river at this joyful 
season was the daughter of the king, who providen- 
tially rescued the child, and thus Moses was reared 
amid all the refinements and luxuries of a palace. 
He was educated also in the wisdom and knowledge 
of the Egyptians, and thus fitted for the arduous, 
important, and responsible office which in course of 
time he was destined to fill. 

The time was rapidly approaching when the Lord 
was to visit his people and rescue them from Egyp- 
tian bondage. He remembered the covenant which 
he had made with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
inereifully interposed to accomplish for them a glo- 
rious deliverance. By ten successive displays of 
judgment he made known his power in the sight of 
Pharaoh and his people, and brought out the Israel- 
ites from the land of bondage with their whole sub- 
stance, not one hoof being left behind. During the 
forty years which elapsed between their deliverance 
by the hand of Moses, and their safe entrance into 


Canaan, they experienced many signal interposi- 
tions of the Divine Providence in their behalf. 
But of all the events which compose the history 
of this important period, the most remarkable, 
without doubt, was the giving of the law from 
Mount Sinai directly from the mouth of God, and 
its inscription afterwards by the finger of God 
on two tables of stone. Israel was thus consti- 
tuted the depository of the Divine law, and 
Moses invested with the high honour of being the 
lawgiver. In connection with the exalted privi- 
lege thus bestowed upon God’s favoured people 
and their distinguished leader, may be mentioned 
another remarkable arrangement of Providence in 
the erection of the Tabernacle, and the establishment 
of the numerous institutions of the ceremonial law, 
all of which were obviously designed to constitute a 
distinct line of separation between the nation of 
Israel and the other nations of the earth, besides 
preparing them for the coming of the expected 
Messiah, by keeping constantly before their m‘nds 
the great truth that without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. 

Once established in the Promised Land, the Is- 
raelites were marked out from all the other nations 
of the earth by a rigid adherence to the worship ot 
the one living and true God. The land of Israel, it has 
been well said, was at that time the only lucid spot, 
for darkness covered the earth and gross darkness the 
people. In this respect the Israelites long con- 
tinued to maintain the most exemplary character, 
manifesting the utmost abhorrence of idolatry in all 
its forms. The sacred historian, accordingly, has 
placed on record the pleasing statement, that ‘“ Is- 
rael served the Lord all the days of Joshua, and all 
the days of the elders that outlived Joshua, and who 
had known all the works of the Lord that he had 
done for Israel.” Under the Judges, however, they 


maintained more familiar intercourse with the rem- 


nant of the idolatrous nations that was left among 
them, and were thus led to turn aside to the worship 
of false gods. The consequence was, that they 
were frequently exposed to the Divine chastise- 
ments through the instrumentality of the neighbour- 
ing nations, by whom they were again and again 
oppressed and brought low; but no sooner did they 
repent and seek to return to the Lord than they 
were straightway delivered. For a time they were 
under the charge of the prophet Samuel, during 
which they acknowledged no king but God. But 


| when, in his old age, Samuel committed the manage- 


ment of the national affairs to his sons, the people 
became extensively dissatisfied, and entreated that a 
king should be appointed to rule over them as in the 
other nations round about them. With the conduct 
of Israel in this matter God was much displeased, 
regarding their desire for a king as in fact amount- 
ing to a rejection of God as their king. He granted 
their petition, but in anger, that they might be con- 
vinced by their own ex erience of the folly as well 
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as sinfulness of their request. Under the govern- 
ment of Saul they had ample reason to repent of the 
choice they had made. 

A new and a brighter era in the history of Israel 
now commenced. Under the reigns of David and 
Solomon the nation attained a higher degree of pros- 
perity than it has ever reached either before or since. 
Not only did they triumph over their enemies, and en- 
joy outward peace and security, but they were signally 
blessed with a great revival of religion throughout 
the land. David was the sweet psalmist of Israel, 
and both he and Solomon wrote some of the most 
precious portions of Holy Scripture. The reign of 
the latter monarch was marked by a most important 
event, the building and dedication of the Jewish tem- 
ple. In the following reign, that of Rehoboam, the 
kingdom was rent into two parts, the tribes of Judah 
and Benjamin adhering to Rehoboam, the son and 
legitimate successor of Solomon ; and the other ten 
tribes erecting a new and independent kingdom un- 
der Jeroboam, who headed a rebellion against the 
lawful monarch. To prevent his subjects from re- 
turning to Judah, Jeroboam set up idols at the two 
extremities of the country, Dan and Beersheba, thus 
commencing his reign with an act of rebellion against 
the God of Israel. A kingdom thus founded in the 
worship of dumb idols was not likely to prosper. 
Accordingly, in the long catalogue of its kings, not 
one is to be found*who feared the Lord and sought 
faithfully to serve him. Yet the Lord had still a 
remnant even in this apostate kingdom. Even in the 
house of Jeroboam there was a young Abijah, in 
whom there was some good thing towards the Lord 
God of Israel. Of the people there were seven 
thousand who had not bowed the knee to Baal. The 
prophets Elijah and Elisha were sent to warn them 
of coming judgments, but they set at nought all their 
warnings, and in the reign of Hoshea, Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, invaded the country, took Samaria, 
the capital of the kingdom, and carried the great 
body of the people into captivity. 

The kingdom of Judah survived that of Israel 
some years ; and although their line of kings is dis- 
figured by the names of many who encouraged idola- 
try and iniquity, yet there were some, as for exam- 
ple, Jehoshaphat, Josiah, and Hezekiah, who sought 
to reform abuses, and to establish the worship of the 
true God throughout the land. Under such exem- 
plary princes there was no doubt atemporary revival 
of religion, but ina short time -the people relapsed 
into idolatry ; so that, after repeated warnings by 
the prophets Isaiah and Jeremiah, Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, invaded Judah in the reign of Zede- 
kiah, took Jerusalem, and carried the king, the no- 
bles, and the great body of the people captives to 
Babylon, where for seventy long years they hung 
their harps upon the willows and wept when they 
remembered Zion. 

On their return from Babylon, the Jews rebuilt the 
temple of Jerusalem amid much opposition from the 
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Samaritans, and a remarkable revival of religion took 
place, as we learn from the books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. About this time, by Divine appointment, 
arrangements were made, under the direction of 
Ezra, for the more extended diffusion among the 
people of a knowledge of the Scriptures. For this 
purpose the Levites were distributed through the 
country, and employed themselves in reading and ex- 
pounding the Word of God on the Sabbath-days. 
It is supposed, too, that, about this time, synagogues 
were erected for public worship ; and the Scriptures 
were collected in one volume to be kept by the 
priests as a precious deposit. Yet, notwithstanding 
the religious advantages which were thus increasingly 
bestowed upon them, we learn from Malachi, the last 
of the Old Testament prophets, that a time of great 
degeneracy had come upon them, and his closing 
prophecy is wholly dedicated to reproofs for their 
wickedness, exhortations to repent of their sins, and 
warnings of coming judgments, Nearly four hundred 
years elapsed between the time of Malachi and the 
coming of Christ, during which the voice of prophecy 
was no longer heard, and the Jews passed through 
a lengthened period of darkness, and oppression, 
and sore persecution at the hand of their enem es. 
So severe and protracted, indeed, were the trials to 
which they were at this time exposed, that had they 
not been watched over by a special Providence they 
would certainly have been exterminated from the 
earth. This was remarkably exemplified at an ear- 
lier period, in the memorable deliverance which was 
wrought for them by the instrumentality of Morde- 
cai and Queen Esther; and another signal instance 
of the Divine interposition in behalf of the Jews 
occurred about fifty years after the days of Malachi. 
Alexander the Great, in prosecuting his ambitious 
conquests in Asia, advanced with a numerous army 
to lay siege to Jerusalem. The Jews had no forces 
sufficiently large to defend themselves against so 
formidable an enemy. In this extremity they com- 
mitted themselves to the care of Jehovah, Israel’s 
God, and the high priest, arrayed in his priestly 
robes, and attended by a large company of priests 
dressed in white, set out from Jerusalem to meet 
Alexander at the head of his army. As the proces- 
sion drew near the warrior dismounted, and prostrat- 
ing himself before the high priest, declared that 
before he left Macedon he saw in a dream a person 
dressed like the high priest, who had encouraged 
him to come over and assist in the conquest of Per- 
sia. Immediately Alexander gave up all thoughts 
of besieging Jerusalem, and accompanying the priests 
in peaceful procession into the city, he offered up 
sacrifices according to the law through the ministra- 
tion of the high priest. Alexander’s attention was 
then called to a remarkable passage in the prophecy 
of Daniel, where it is foretold that a prince of Grecia 
should overturn the kingdom of Persia. This the 


Macedonian conqueror rightly interpreted, as_refer- 
ring to himself, and ever after cherished a great 


respect for the Jewish people. 
ander was of short duration, extending to little more 
than six years; and having no son to succeed him, 
four of his principal officers divided his dominions 
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among themselves. In this division Seleucus ob- 
tained Babylon and Syria. The successor of Seleu- 
cus was Antiochus Epiphanes, who entertained a 
bitter hatred of the Jews He took the city of 
Jerusalem, massacred thousands of the inhabitants, 
and taking away great numbers of them as captives, 
compelled them by torture to renounce their own 
religion, and worship the heathen gods. Many of 
the Jews, however, submitted to torture, and even 
to death, rather than disclaim the worship of the 
true God. In these trying circumstances God was 
pleased to raise up for them a deliverer in the person 
of Judas Maccabeus, through whose instrumentality 
Judea became an independent kingdom, the temple 
was purged from idols, and the worship of the true 
God restored. So firm astanding did the Jews thus 
obtain in their own country, that neighbouring na- 
tions sought their alliance. Even the Romans, who 
were at that time rising in national greatness, formed 
a league with the Jews. In this state of indepen- 
dence, with the high priest as their civil as well as 
spiritual ruler, the Jews continued for about a cen- 
tury, when they once more became the tributaries of 
a foreign nation. By the victorious arms of Pom- 
pey, a Roman general, the city of Jerusalem was 
captured, and the Jews compelled to submit to the 
Roman yoke. This event happened about B. c. 63. 
Herod, usually styled the Great, the last king of Ju- 
dea, was a foreigner, being an Idumean by birth, and 
was permitted by the Romans to exercise royal 
authority over the Jews. It was this prince who 
ruled in Judea when our blessed Lord was born, and 
at that time he displayed his barbarous cruelty and 
inhumanity in the massacre of the children at Beth- 
lehem. At the death of Herod, which happened 
soon after, Judea became a province of the Roman 
empire, thus fulfilling the prophetic declaration of 
Jacob, “The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, 
nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh 
come; and to him shall the gathering of the peo- 
ple be.” 

On the death of Herod, Palestine was divided 
amongst his three surviving sons—Archelaus, An- 
tipas, and Philip. Archelaus was appointed ethnarch, 
or governor of Judea, Idumea, and Samaria, which 
formed the largest part of the province. Antipas 
was named tetrarch of Galilee, and Philip tetrarch of 
Trachonitis. Archelaus was deposed by the Roman 
Emperor Augustus, in consequence of repeated com- 
plaints from his subjects, and a Roman governor ap- 
pointed in his room, subordinate to the prefect of 
Syria. Various governors of the same description 
succeeded, and among these Pontius Pilate was the 
first who took up his residence in Jerusalem, all the 
rest having dwelt in Cesarea. “The condition of 
the Jews,” says Dr. Welsh, “under the Roman go- 
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vemnors was miserable in the extreme. ‘The extor- 
tions of the publicans, whose office it was to collect 
the revenue, were excessive; and the whole of their 
proceedings was vexatious and oppressive. It was 
vain to hope for redress from the governors, whose 
avarice and injustice were proverbially great. The 
very fact of paying tribute to a heathen government 
was felt to be an intolerable grievance. And the 
Roman soldiers, quartered over the whole country, 
though they prevented a general insurrection, yet, 
by their very presence, and by the ensigns of their 
authority, exasperated the minds of the Jewish 
people, and led to many tumults, and seditions, and 
murders. A numerous party existed in Judea, whose 
religious prejudices were opposed to the idea of 
paying taxes to a foreign power, and who cherished 
the vain hope of restoring the Jewish kingdom. 
Attempts were made by different individuals, and 
particularly by Judas the Gaulonite, to instigate the 
Jews to a general revolt, which were repressed as 
they arose. But the fanatical principles were widely 
spread, and led to excesses to which, in no small 
degree, may be ascribed the final destruction of Jeru- 
salem. The party was distinguished by the name of 
Zealots.” 

The clouds, betokening a storm of insurrection 
against the Roman authority, were evidently gather- 
ing in the time of Pilate, and they were nearly burst- 
ing forth under Caligula, who endeavoured to compel 
the Jews to profane the temple by placing his statue 
in it. It was under Gessius Florus, however, that 
the Jews broke out into open rebellion; and, under 
Nero, those wars arose between Rome and Judea 
which terminated, A.D. 70, in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Josephus tells us that the 
Roman general, standing on the ruins of the demo- 
lished city, exclaimed in triumph, “It is, in truth, a 
god who has given us the victory, and driven the 
Jews from a position from which no human power 
could ever have dislodged them.” The same Jewish 
historian relates that the enormous number of 
1,100,000 men perished during this fatal war. An 
immense number of prisoners, men, women, and chil- 
dren, were either sold into slavery, crucified, or thrown 
to wild beasts. 

Three days before the close of the memorable year 
on which Jerusalem and its temple were destroyed 
by the hands of the Romans, the Emperor Vespasian 
and his son Titus entered Rome in triumph, clothed 
in purple, and crowned with laurel, and, amid the 
acclamations of a delighted people, they made their 
way to the Temple of Victory. Among the proud 
trophies which were borne along in the procession 
were the sacred yessels of the Jewish temple, the 
golden table, the seven-branched candlestick of gold, 
and the book of the Jaw of Moses. A temple was 
dedicated to the goddess of peace, in honour of this 
joyful day, and a medal was struck representing 
Judea as a weeping female resting her head on her 
hand at the foot of a nalm-tree, while the fierce 
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Roman soldier stands by unmoved. ‘The marble 
arch of Titus still remains to us at Rome, having 
survived the desolations of eighteen centuries, and 
exhibiting a faithful representation, among other 
objects, of the holy vessels of the temple. ‘“ Even 
to this day,” says Dr. Da Costa, himself a converted 
Israelite, “the Jews in every country of their exile 
and dispersion have continued to observe the 9th day 
of the month Ab in memorial of both the first and 
second destruction of their city and sanctuary. Next 
to the great day of atonement, it is the most. strictly 
kept of their fasts. Even the day before, the pious 
Israelite takes nothing beyond what absolute neces- 
sity requires: he seats himself on the ground, either 
at home or in the synagogue, by the dim light of a 
small candle, and the evening service commences 
with the 138th Psalm :—‘ By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept.’ Mournful and penitential 
psalms are chanted in succession throughout the day, 
especially the Lamentations of Jeremiah, of which 
so many striking features, once fultilled in the taking 
of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, were still more 
signally accomplished in its destruction by the Ro- 
mans.” 

Thus closed the history of the ancient Jews, one 
of the most eventful, interesting, and instructive 
which the records of the world’s history anywhere 
contains. 

JEWS (Moprern). The period of transition, we 
conceive, from the history of the ancient to that of the 
modern Jews is the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans A.D. 70, and the consequent dispersion of the 
Jews, Nothing worthy of notice occurred in the his- 
tory of this remarkable people for nearly forty years 
after the destruction of their city. The ruins of Jeru- 
salem were occupied by a Roman garrison, to prevent 
any attempt being made to rebuild it ; but, though ex- 
cluded from the holy city, large communities of Jews 
were gradually formed in different parts of the 
country, And even in Jerusalem itself, the towers 
of Hippicus, Phasael, and Mariamne, the only three 
which remained standing out of the ninety towers 
which formerly guarded its walls, became again 
strongholds of the Jews. Z 

At the end of half a century after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, we tind the whole of Judea in a state 
of rebellion. The leader of this revolt was a false 
Messiah called Burcochab, attended by his companion 
or prophet Akzba. In the reign of the Emperor 
Trajan, the Jews began to give fresh signs of a de- 
termination to resist the authority of the Romans, 
particularly those Jews who resided on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, in Cyprus, Egypt, and Cyrene. 
The insurrection spread to the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, when Trajan hastened to Antioch, with the 
view of checking its progress, but, being seized with 
sudden illness, he died on his way to Rome. Adrian, 
who succeeded him, quelled the disturbances among 
the Jews of Asia and of Egypt; but in the latter 
years of his reign a fresh revolt of the Jews took 
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place in Palestine. This event was no doubt has- 
tened on by the injudicious conduct of Adrian him: 
self, who passed a decree that Jerusalem should be 
made a Roman colony under the name of Ailia Capi- 
tolina, and that circumcision, the distinctive Jewish 
rite, should be prohibited. The smouldering flame of 
discontent among the Jews now burst into a furious 
conflagration. Thousands flocked to Bethhoron from 
all parts, and hailed Barcocheba as their Prince and 
Messiah of the house of David. Thus coustituted 
the leader of a numerous host, the impostor ad- 
vanced into Syria, persecuted the Christians, and 
took possession of Jerusalem, where he changed the 
form of the Samaritan coins, adding his own name to 
them, with the title of Nasi or Prince. The contest 
continued for nearly four years, and at length the 
Romans were successful; and about A. D. 134, Judea 
was again made desolate, about half a million having 
fallen by the sword in the course of the war, besides 
those who perished by fire, famine, and sickness. 
Those who escaped were reduced to slavery by thou- 
sands. The remnant was transported into Egypt, 
and Palestine was left almost without an inhabitant. 
The Jews were now prohibited from entering Jeru- 
salem, or even looking upon it from a distance; and 
the city now called Alia was inhabited only by Gen- 
tiles, or such Christians as renounced the Jewish 
ceremonies. 

Jerusalem being now a Roman town, and no longer 
the metropolis of the Jewish religion, Tiberias was 
fixed upon as the head-quarters of the Jews, and 
there they first drew up the Mishna or oral law. 
Christianity had now taken the place of Judaism in 
the chief places of the Holy Land. Avlia Capitolina 
became the seat of a Christian bishop, who, in course 
of time, received the appellation of the Bishop of 
Jerusalem. Helena, the mother of Constantine, 
founded Christian churches at Bethlehem and on 
the Mount of Olives, besides thirty other churches 
which the same Empress is said to have erected in 
different parts of Palestine. In the reign of Julian 
the Apostate, the city of Jerusalem was again 
brought into notice, in connection with a strange 
proposal which this heathen Emperor made to the 
Jews, that they should join him in the impious 
attempt to belie the prophecies of Scripture by 
rebuilding the Temple. Ammianus Marcellinus, a 
historian of the period, informs us, that to accom- 
plish this great work Jews assembled from all quar- 
ters in Jerusalem, and in festival garments, with 
richly ornamented tools, commenced digging the 
foundations of the new sanctuary; but while thus 
employed, balls of fire suddenly issued from beneath 
the ground, accompanied with an earthquake and 
violent hurricanes of wind, which compelled them 
to desist from the prosecution of their work; and the 
death of Julian in A.p. 410 put an end to all 
thoughts of resuming it. Under the long series of 
Christian Emperors who sueceeded Julian, Jerusa- 
lem became the scene of innumerable pilgrimages, 
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and centuries after, the possession of the sepulchre 
of Christ and of the other holy places by the Moham- 
medans, gave rise to the CkusapEs (which see), 

In the year A.D. 636, Jerusalem passed into the 
hands of the followers of the false prophet, and Omar 
founded a mosque on Mount Moriah. Charlemagne, 
however, Emperor of the West, received from the 
Caliph, Al-Raschid, the keys of the Holy Sepulchre ; 
but no long time elapsed when they were resumed 
by the Mohammedan powers of Asia, against whom 
for centuries the Crusaders fought with desperate 
valour, though with varied success, commencing 
their expedition usually with a massacre of the 
Jews, aud when they succeeded in taking Jerusalem, 
they uniformly signalized their triumph by the mur- 
der of all the Jews who might happen to be resident 
in the city. In 1516, the Holy City was once more 
retaken by the Ottomans under Selim I., and from 
that time to the present it has continued to form a 
part of the Pashalic of Damascus. “ Truly impos- 
ing,” says Da Costa, “is the aspect which the city 
now presents! Its buildings, its ruins, and its me- 
morials, connected with so many people, periods, 
and hallowed associations! The mosque of Omar 
now stands where once was raised the temple of 
Solomon, David’s tomb remains, beside a convent 
of Minorites. The site of Herod’s Palace and the 
traditional abode of Pontius Pilate are still pointed 
out, while we must not entirely overlook the resi- 
dence of the Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
the English Church, in which its own services are 
read in the Hebrew tongue. The Mahometans, 
Christians, and Jews have each their separate quar- 
ter; here, as elsewhere, the most despised and miser- 
able belongs to the Jews. Yes! even in the city of 
their kings, the children of the kingdom are cast 
into outer darkness.” 

It is remarkable that the Jews have continued to 
preserve their national character, though they have 
lost their city and their temple, and so completely 
have they been scattered and peeled, that they have 
not a country they can call their own. They carry 
about with them the outward sign of their descent 
from Abraham, which no tyrannical prohibition, no 
cruel persecution, has ever prevailed upon them to 
forego. Constituted of old the custodiers of -the 
sacred oracles, they have scrupulously maintained 
their adherence to the Hebrew Scriptures, ‘and 
though by Rabbinical comments and glosses they 
have, in too many instances, perverted the meaning, 
they have ever entertained the most scrupulous re- 
gard to the integrity of the text. No sooner had 
they been driven from Jerusalem, than the great 
council of the Israelitish Rabbins was established at 
Tiberias in Galilee. Thence issued the two great 
storehouses of Rabbinical lore, first the Mishna, and 
atterwards the Talmud, being, as the Jews allege, the 
oral law, received by Moses from the mouth of 
(tod, during the forty days which he spent on Mount 
Sinai. This oral law was transmitted by Moses to 


Joshua, and conveyed down from generation to 
generation. A complete collection of all the oral or 
traditional commandments was made about A. p. 190, 
by Rabbi Judah the Holy. It is composed of six 
treatises, called the Afishna, which has received 
many additions and commentaries from the later 
Rabbins, under the name of the Gemara. The Mish- 
na or text of the oral law, combined with the Gemara 
or commentaries, form together the Talmuds, the more 
ancient of which is the Jerusalem Talmud, completed 
in Palestine towards the end of the third century ; 
while the later is the Babylonian Talmud, compiled 
in the schools of Babylon and Persia, in the com- 
mencement of the seventh century. Thus the reli- 
gion of the modern Jews became, like that of the 
Pharisees in the time of our Lord, a combination of the 
written with the oral law, both being regarded as of 
equal authority. The Sadducees who resisted the 
combination disappeared as a separate sect after the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and with the exception of 
the small sect of the Cararrrs (which see), the 
Jews to this day, those of them at least who have 
not embraced infidelity, are rigid adherents of the 
Talmud. In addition to the Talmud, however, 
there are two other works of Jewish tradition, the 
one called the Masora, and the other the Cabbala, 
both of which are regarded by the modern Jews as 
of great importance im establishing the meaning of 
the Old Testament writings. 

The history of the modern Jews, or those of the 
Dispersion, may be handled under a twofold divi- 
sion, that of the Asiatic or Eastern, and that of the 
European or Western Jews. The question as to 
the “Captivity of the Kast,” as it is termed by the 
Rabbins, has given rise to much fruitless discussion. 
The two classes of Jews now to be considered have 
been almost uniformly for many centuries the vic- 
tims of incessant oppression and injustice at the 
hands of the people among whom they have been 
scattered, 

From the reign of Adrian to that of Constantine, 
the Jews enjoyed a season not merely of rest from 
persecution, but of actual prosperity. In many cases 
they were treated with the utmost favour by the 
heathen Emperors as an offset to the Christians, 
who were of course hated alike by the Jews and the 
heathens. During the ten persecutions of the Chris- 
tians in the Roman Empire, the Jews looked on 
with complacency, and even triumph, at the barbar- 
ous cruelties inflicted on the followers of the Naza- 
rene; and it afforded them no small satisfaction to 
see the hated Christians taking shelter in the cata- 
combs from the fury of the heathen, while their sy- 
nagogues were flourishing throughout every part of 
the land of Edom, and their schools at Jamnia and 
Tiberias were rising in influence and authority every 
day. 

With the establishment of Christianity under Con- 
stantine, however, a remarkable change took place 
in the condition of the Jews. Formerly, their in: 
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tense hatred of Christianity was a passport with the 
Roman emperors to places of trust and authority, 
but now that the emperors had themselves become 
Christian, the Jews became a condemned and perse- 
cuted sect. The elevation of Julian the Apostate to 
the imperial throne gave them some slight hope of 
the restoration of brighter days, but the death of 
Julian, after a short reign, disappointed all their ex- 
pectations. The Christian emperors who succeeded 
afforded the Jews entire toleration to observe their 
ceremonies, their feasts, and their Sabbaths, secured 
to them their property, their slaves, and their lands, 
but at the same time called upon the Christians to 
hold no intercourse with them, and to be on their 
guard against the doctrines of the synagogue. In 
the fifth century, the Jews throughout the Roman 
Empire, both in its eastern and western divisions, 
were not only deprived of toleration, but exposed to 
injurious and cruel treatment. But in the reign of 
Justin, and that of Justinian, Jewish oppression re- 
ceived the sanction of law. Justin passed an edict 
A.D. 523, prohibiting all Jews, Samaritans, and 
Pagans, from holding office in the State; while Jus- 
tinian in his Code, as well as in his Novels, excluded 
the Jews from all civil rights, and any attempt at 
proselytism was declared a capital crime. The result 
of such oppressive enactments wasa series of succes- 
sive insurrections on the part of the Jews, which dis- 
turbed Justinian throughout his whole reign. The 
most violent of these outbreaks was caused at Con- 
stantinople by the sight of the holy vessels which 
had been carried by Titus from Jerusalem to Rome, 
and had found their way to the capital of the Greek 
Empire. To quell this tumult, which was of a very 
serious description, Justinian sent the holy vessels 
from Constantinople to Jerusalem, and, from what- 
ever cause, they have never been heard of since that 
time, 

The Jews, soon after the dispersion, and the con- 
sequent destruction of their whole ecclesiastical po- 
lity, longed for the restoration of some degree of 
order and government. This led to the institution of 
the Jewish patriarchs, the first of whom was Simeon, 
the third, who lived in the reign of Adrian. In his 
family the line of patriarchs continued until the fifth 
century, when they began so to pervert their office, 
that a law was passed by the Emperor Theodosius 
to restrict their power; and this proving ineffectual, 
the patriarchal dignity, in A.p. 429, was wholly 
abolished, and thus, as Da Costa remarks, “the link 
was broken which connected the different synagogues 
of the Eastern Empire.” About this time an exten- 
sive emigration of learned Jews, devoted to the study 
of the Talmud, took place from Palestine and the 
Byzantine Empire to Babylonia and Persia—a cir- 
cumstance which led to the compilation of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud. 

The rise of the Mohammedan power in Asia in 
the seventh century led to the severe oppression and 
degradation of the Jews in the East. Previous to 


that period, the Jews in Arabia seem to have been 
numerous, powerful, and free. It is even asserted 
that. there existed at one time in that peninsula a 
Jewish kingdom under Jewish kings; and even so 
late as the sixth century, a Jewish king reigned in 
Arabia. When Mohammed first commenced his 
mission as a prophet, he seems to have met with 
some countenance from the Arabian Jews, who may 
possibly have supposed him to be the Messiah. But, 
in the course of a few years, they began to entertain 
unfavourable views of the prophet, and from that 
time he looked upon them with the most bitter 
hatred, stigmatizing them as “ unbelievers,” and 
“murderers of the prophets,” and applying to them 
similar opprobrious epithets. Accordingly, there has 
existed a strong feeling of enmity down to the present 
day between the Mussulman and the Jew. And yet 
it is impossible to read the pages of the Koran with- 
out being struck with the close connection which 
may be traced between its doctrines and those of 
modern Judaism, as developed in the Talmud and 
the Jewish traditions, 

After the capture and destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, the Jews emigrated in great numbers to the 
coasts of the Red Sea, so that cities and even entire 
districts belonged to them. They waged war and ne- 
gotiated treaties with their neighbours, and were fast 
rising into political importance in Arabia; but from 
the seventh century, when Mohammed promulgated 
his religion, they gradually sunk in influence and 
power; and though considerable numbers of them 
are still found in that country, they are held in great 
contempt among the Mohammedans. Colonies of 
Jews have long existed in the most remote parts of 
the interior of Asia and om the coast of Malabar. 
There is also a peculiar race of Jews in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bombay, who call themselves Brnt- 
IsRAEL (which see), but claim no relationship with 
the rest of the Jews in astern countries; and while 
they strictly adhere to the chief portions of the Jewish 
ritual, they have also mingled Hindu superstitions 
with their religious observances. These Beni-Israel 
Dr. Wilson of Bombay considers to be probably 
descendants of the Ten Tribes. The Chinese Jews 
are numerous, and are supposed to have originally 
settled in the Celestial Empire between the time of 
Ezra and the destruction of the second temple. 
This is confirmed by the fact, that they hold Ezra 
in as great veneration as Moses, aud appear to be 
quite ignorant of the Pharisaical traditions of the 
Talmud. They are called by the Chinese “the people 
that cut out the sinew;” and a great number of them 
seem to have exchanged Judaism for the religion of 
the Koran. 

The Jews have almost always in Europe been a 
despised, oppressed, and persecuted people. Thus, 
by the Council of Vannes, A.D. 465, Christians were 
forbidden to eat with Jews. Some years later, tle 
Council of Orleans prohibited marriage between Jews 
and Christians. The Council of Beziers, A.D. 1246, 
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refused permission to consult a Jewish physician. 
For centuries there existed in France a public officer 
called the “ Protector of the Jews,” who was chosen 
from among the nobles of the Jand, and who, in some 
cases, instead of being the friend, was the bitter 
enemy of the very people whom he was appointed to 
defend. In the south of France, trade was for a 
long period chiefly in the hands of the Jews, yet they 
were, all the while, regarded as the outcasts of 
society. At Toulouse, so late as the thirteenth 
century, a Jew was compelled to receive in Easter 
week every year a blow on the face before the doors 
of the principal church. At Beziers, the bishop 
yearly, on Palm Sunday, exhorted the people to 
avenge the death of the Saviour upon the Jews of 
the place; and after the year 1160, exemption from 
this insult was purchased by the payment of an 
annual sum of money. It is a strange circumstance, 
however, that in no part of France did Hebrew 
learning flourish more than in the south. Mont- 
pellier, Marseilles, Narbonne, Beziers, and other 
towns, were celebrated for their synagogues and 
academies, as well as for their Rabbinical writers, 
commentators, and grammarians. The Jews have 
never been found in great numbers in Norway, Swe- 
den, and Denmark; but in all the other countries of 
Europe, they have existed amid much discourage- 
ment and persecution down to the present day. 

The Jews who were banished from Spain in A. D. 
1492, and from Portugal in A. D. 1497, are known by 
the name of Sephardim, or Spaniards, and maintain 
their identity as a separate class of Jews among their 


upon themselves as a higher order of Israelites. One 
peculiar point of distinction which marks them out 
from other Jews, is their daily use of the old Spanish 
language, which is handed down from generation to 
generation, and with which they are so familiar, that 
their own Scriptures are better known to them in the 
old Spanish version than in the original Hebrew. 
Down to the commencement of the present century, 
the Sephardim used both the Spanish and the He- 
brew tongues in the daily intercourse of life, in their 
private correspondence, and even in the public wor- 
ship of the synagogue, excepting what was included 
in the Liturgy. The Sephardim look back upon the 
history of their ancestors during the fourteen cen- 
turies of their residence as exiles in the Spanish 
peninsula with the most romantic interest. “This 
remarkable people,” says Mr. Prescott, “ who seem 
to have preserved their unity of character unbroken 
amid the thousand fragments into which they have 
been scattered, attained perhaps to greater considera- 
tion in Spain than in any other part of Europe. 
Under the Visigothic Empire the Jews multiplied 
exceedingly in the country, and were permitted to 
acquire considerable power and wealth. After the 
Saracenic invasion, which the Jews, perhaps with 
reason, are accused of having facilitated, they resided 
in the conquered cities, and were permitted to mingle 


own brethren in all parts of the world. They look. 


with the Arabs on nearly equal terms. Their com- 
mon Oriental origin produced a similarity of tastes, 
to a certain extent not unfavowable to such a coali- 
tion. At any rate, the early Spanish Arabs were 
characterized by a spirit of toleration towards both 
Jews and Christians—‘the people of the book,’ as 
they were called—which has scarcely been found 
among later Moslems. The Jews, accordingly, under 
these favourable auspices, not only accumulated 
wealth with their usual diligence, but gradually rose 
to the highest civil dignity, and made great advances 
in various departments of letters. The schools of 
Cordova, Toledo, Barcelona, and Granada, were 
crowded with numerous disciples, who emulated the 
Arabians in keeping alive the flame of learning 
during the deep darkness of the middle ages. What- 
ever may be thought of their success in speculative 
philosophy, they cannot reasonably be denied to have 
contributed largely to practical and experimental 
science. “They were diligent travellers in all parts 
of the known world, compiling itineraries which have 
proved of extensive use in later times, and bringing 
home hoards of foreign specimens and Oriental drugs 
that furnished important contributions to the do- 
mestic pharmacopeeia. In the practice of medicine, 
indeed, they became so expert, as in a manner to 
monopolize that profession. They made great pro- 
ficiency in mathematics, and particularly in astro- 
nomy; while, in the cultivation of elegant letters, 
they revived the ancient glories of the Hebrew muse. 
This was indeed the golden age of modern Jewish 
literature. The ancient Castilians of the same pe- 
riod, very different from their Gothic ancestors, seem 
to have conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the 
feelings of respect which were extorted from them by 
the superior civilization of the Spanish Arabs. We 
find eminent Jews residing in the courts of the 
Christian princes, directing their studies, attending 
them as physicians, or, more frequently, administer- 
ing their finances.” 

The Jews seem to have had a settlement in Spain 
long before the destruction of the second temple. It 
is remarkable that this portion of the dispersed of 
Judah allege that they are descendants of the house 
of David. Not that they are able to produce any 
document whereby to establish this claim, for the 
Israelites, since their dispersion, have not continued 
their genealogical tables; but their high pretension 
to be sprung from Dayid is wholly founded on tra- 
dition. For many centuries, the Jews carried on the 
whole traffic of the kingdom of Spain; and members 
of their body were usually chosen to occupy places 
of trust and honour at court. As in the East tlie 
Jews were governed by the Resh Glutha, or Prince 
of the Captivity (see AICHMALOTARCH), so in the 
Spanish peninsula they were ruled by an Israelite 
called the Rabbino mayor, who was appointed by the 
king. This magistrate, who took cognizance of all 
Jewish affairs, had under him a vice-rabbino mayor, 
a chancellor, a secretary, aud several other officers 
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while two diferent orders of rabbins, or judges, acted 
under him in the towns and districts of the kingdom. 
But the honour in which the Jews were held by the 
king and the higher orders both in church and state, 
did not make them altogether free from oppression 
and persecution. On the contrary, the free burghers, 
the inferior clergy, and especially the common people, 
were their inyeterate enemies. From time to time 
the most severe enactments were passed against 
them, and they were subjected to persecution of 
every kind. 

Nowhere has Hebrew learning been more exten- 
sively cultivated than among the Jews of the Penin- 
sula. In early times, and even during the rule of the 
Saracens, their youth were trained in the famous 
schools of Babylon and Persia; but at an after 
period, an entirely new and independent school of 
Hebrew theology was established in Spain. The 
circumstances which led to the removal of the seat 
of modern Jewish science from the East to the West 
are thus detailed by Da Costa:—“ Four learned Is- 
raelites of Pumbeditha were in a ship, which was 
captured by a Moorish pirate from Spain, A.D. 948. 
One of them, named Rabbi Moses, after having seen 
his wife cast herself into the sea, to escape the fero- 
city of the captain, was, with his son, carried prisoner 
to Cordova. The Israelitish inhabitants of that town 
soon effected their deliverance by means of a ransom. 
After remaining some time unnoticed, a learned dis- 
cussion in the synagogue became the means of raising 
Rabbi Moses high in the esteem of all, and renewing 
the interest his fate had before excited. He was 
soon chosen head of that synagogue and judge of the 
Jews; and becoming known, while holding this office, 


_to Rabbi Chasdai Ben Isaac, the great protector of 


his nation, at the court of Miramolin, he obtained in 
inarriage for his son a daughter of the powerful house 
of Peliag, thus laying a prosperous foundation both 
for his own descendants and for the Jewish schools 
of Spain. When the Persian school of the Geonim 
came to an end in the eleventh century, in the person 
of Rabbi Hai Bar Rab Scherira, the schools of the 
Spanish Rabbanim took its place, as the centre of 
Jewish civilization and learning. Soon Toledo and 
Seville, then Saragossa, Lisbon, and a great number 
of other cities, shared in the glory of Cordova. At 
Toledo alone, the number of students in Hebrew 
theology is said to have sometimes amounted to 
twelve thousand: the number is no doubt exagger- 
ated, but the exaggeration itself proves the high idea 
that was formed of the extent to which the study of 
Hebrew literature was carried on in the ancient 
capital of Castile.” 

Thus the reputed fornder of the new school of 
Hebrew literature at Cordova was Rabbi Moses of 
Pumbeditha; but the first age or generation of the 
Spanish Rabbanim did not begin with him, or even 
with his son, but with Rabbi Samuel Hallevi, sur- 
named Hauragid, or the Prince, who is considered 
as the first Rabbino Mayor, or Prince of the Capti- 


vity in Spain, A.D. 1027. From that date till the 
end of the fifteenth century, nine generations of 
Rabbanim are reckoned, each deriving its name 
from a head of the synagogue, or some distinguished 
student of the age. 

The most distinguished of all the Spanish Rab- 
banim were Aben Ezra and Maimonides, both of 
them gifted with remarkable abilities, learning, and 
wealth. ‘he first of them, Aben Ezra, usually sur- 
named Hachacham, the wise, was born at Toledo in 
the beginning of the twelfth century. He is best 
known as a commentator on the Old Testament, his 
labours in this department having been valued not 
only by Jews, but also by many Christians. Mai- 
monides was a native of Cordova, having been born 
there in A. p. 1139. He was a voluminous and a 
versatile writer, his works, which amount to more 
than thirty in number, being on a great variety of 
different subjects. The most remarkable of his 
writings is his Moreh Nevochim, or Guide to the 
Doubtful, a work in which he interprets, with great 
clearness, the Law and the Talmud. ‘The great aim 
of Moses Maimonides, in the twelfth century, was, 
like that of Moses Mendelssohn in the eighteenth 
century, to find a basis for the principles of tradi- 
tional Judaism in philosophy rather than in revela- 
tion. No sooner were the views of this remarkable 
man given to the world in the Moreh Nevochim, than 
a cry of heresy was raised both against the book and 
its author. The synagogues of Spain were now 
divided into two parties, the one favouring, and the 
other opposing, the views of Maimonides. His ad- 
mirers, however, obtained the decided superiority 
both in numbers and influence; and though Rab- 
binism still continued to exercise dominion over the 
synagogue, the discussions occasioned by the writ- 
ings of Maimonides tended, in no small degree, to 
deliver the minds of many Jews from the trammels 
of traditional authority. Accordingly, about a cen- 
tury after, we find the Rabbins of Spain complaining 
of the progress of infidelity caused by the influence 
of Greek philosophy. 

The Sephardim or Spanish Jews have not only 
produced able writers on theological subjects, but 
also distinguished poets, astronomers, and mathe- 
maticians. Amid the honours which they gained, 
however, in the walks of literature and_ science, 
often was the sword of intolerant persecution un- 
sheathed, and the records of the Inquisition in 
Spain tell us of multitudes of victims belonging to 
the despised Jews no less than to the Christian here- 
tics, At length, in A. D. 1492, after the reduction of 
the last Moslem kingdom in the Peninsula, an edict 
was | romulgated for the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain, four months being allowed them to prepare 
for their departure. In vain did they offer immense 
sums of money to be allowed to remain; they were 
transported by ships to the coast of Africa. Many 
of them endured such extremity of suffering that 
they returned to Spain and renounced the faith of 
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their fathers. Others found an asylum in Portugal, 
where, in consideration of the payment of a high 
capitation tax, they were invested with various pri- 
vileges, being allowed to celebrate their feasts, prac- 
tise their ceremonies, and continue the full exercise 
of their religious worship. A Rabbinical school was 
formed at Lisbon, which soon rose to considerable 
distinction, and during the five years which elapsed 
between the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, and 
their banishment from Portugal, this school became 
the centre-point of Jewish literature and science. 
The most distinguished of the Portuguese Jews was 
Abarbanel, whose fame, as a theological writer, is 
still cherished among the Jews. In 1497, an edict 
was published banishing the Jews from Portugal, as 
they had a few years before been banished from 
Spain; and from this date the Sephardim were scat- 
tered over every quarter of the globe, still, however, 
preserving their identity separate and apart from all 
the other races of the Jewish nation. In America, n 
Africa, in Asia, and many countries of Europe, they 
found refuge, and enjoyed toleration and peace. But 
the country which has afforded them the warmest 
hospitality, since the close of the sixteenth century, 
has been the Protestant republic of the Low Coun- 
tries. 

The first settlement of the Jews at Amsterdam 
was made in A.D. 1594, and in the course of four 
years they erected asynagogue. ‘len years after, the 
increase of the Jewish population led to the forma- 
tion of a second, and in A. D. 1618 of a third svna- 
gogue. In 1639 the three synagogues were united 
to form one single community of Spanish and Por- 


tuguese Jews, which founded, in 1675, a handsome 


synagogue for the whole body. About the same 
time the German and Polish Jews had established 
their synagogues in the capital of Holland. Though 
excluded from public offices, and also from all guilds 
or companies, except those of the physicians and 
brokers, the Israelites were secured in the full posses- 
sion of liberty of conscience, the free exercise of their 
religion, the practice of their own laws and traditions, 
and even, with few exceptions, the observance of 
their national customs. Among the Jews in Ho!- 
land there have been various authors and learned 
men, one of the most noted-of whom was Rabbi 
Menasseh ben Israel, who wrote several exegetical 
and dogmatical works, besides several books relating 
to the Jewish Liturgy, the worship of the synagogue 
and Rabbinical ordinances. Contemporary with this 
learned author was another man of a strongly specu- 
lative turn of mind, Uriel da Costa, who threw off at 
once al! belief in the Divine authority of the Old 
Testament, and in the traditions of the Rabbins. 
The appearance of this bold infidel in the synagogue 
of Amsterdam, and the open avowal of his dangerous 
doctrines, led to a keen struggle between the modern 
sect of the Pharisees and that of the Sadducees. In 
a work which he published explanatory of his opi- 
nions, Uriel declared his rejection of all tradition, and 


his denial of the resurrection of the dead and the life 
tocome. The chief magistrate of Amsterdam deem 
ed it his duty to take cognizance of the matter, and, 
accordingly, the author was arrested, and the affair 
was compromised by the payment of 300 florins, and 
the confiscation of the books. From this time Uriel 
da Costa became both in opinion and practice an 
open Deist; but at length, weary of a struggle in 
which he stood alone, he sought and obtained recon- 
ciliation with the synagogue. Again he avowed his 
deistical opinions, and for seven years he was cast 
off by his brethren. A second time he sought recon- 
ciliation to the synagogue, which was only granted 
after the infliction upon the unhappy man of the 
well-known forty stripes save one; and a few days 
after submitting to this degradation, he put an end 
to his existence, having previously written his auto- 
biography, which was afterwards published by Lim- 
borch. 

Another individual of great note among the Jews 
in Holland was Benedict Spinoza, who, in his theolo- 
gical writings, taught a system of complete Pan- 
theism, not. by substituting the whole universe in 
place of the living God, but by attributing real ex- 
istence to God alone, and admitting of no other 
existence, material or immaterial, unless as a modifi- 
cation of that one only Being. This amiable but 
erring philosopher was a native of Amsterdam, hay- 
ing been born in that city in A.D. 1632. His peeu- 
liar opinions were chiefly founded on the writings of 
Des Cartes (see IDEALISTS), which exercised a re- 
markable influence on the thinkers of his age. The 
views which Spinoza had been led to form were com- 
pletely at variance with those of his fellow-Israelites, 
and as a natural result he began to neglect the pub- 
lic services of the synagogue, and to dispute with the 
Rabbins on religious subjects. At length his opi- 
nions drew down upon him the censure of his breth- 
ren, and he was not only expelled from the synagogue, 
but he found it necessary, in order to save his life, to 
fly from Amsterdam, and, after wandering from one 
place to another, he settled at the Hague. Here he 
lived in seclusion, but maintaining an extensive cor- 
respondence with learned men both in Holland and 
elsewhere. In the course of a few years he was cut 
off by consumption, 

Next to Amsterdam, nowhere have the Jews been 
more prosperous than at the Hague. In that city 
many of the finest houses have been built and in- 
habited by Jews, and their synagogue is in one of 
the best quarters of the town. Members both of 
the German and Portuguese synagognes in Holland 
were frequently preferred to fill confidential posts in 
matters of diplomacy; and such has been the respect 
uniformly shown to the Jews in that country, that 
till the reign of William V. inclusive, no stadtholder 
of Holland had ever failed to pay at least one formal 
visit to each of the great synagogues of Amsterdam. 

During the eighteenth century, the Jews in Hol- 
land, and indeed throughout the Continent generally, 
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partook of the degeneracy in religion which so ex- 
tensively prevailed. The intidel literature and phi- 
losophy of France exercised a most pernicious 
influence over both Jews and Gentiles in every 
country of Europe; while Voltaire and his followers 
intensely hated the Jews, because the very existence 
of that people constituted an incontestable proof of 
the historical truth both of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, 

The Jews appear to have found an entrance into 
Russia during the reign of Peter the Great, but they 
were banished from the country in 1745, for having 
maintained a correspondence with the exiles of 
Siberia. They have always, however, kept their 
ground in Poland as well as in the Ukraine, both of 
which belong to the government of the Czar. The 
Polish Jews are looked upon by their brethren in 
other countries as a superior race, both in intellect 
and learning. “Nowhere else,” says Da Costa, re- 
ferring to Poland, “do we find in so great a degree, 
among the dispersed nation, a life of so much social 
activity combined with a remarkable bent towards 
religion and contemplative philosophy ; nowhere else 
so wide a separation between science and theology, 
and, at the same time, such great capacity for scien- 
tific knowledge; nowhere else such deep national 
debasement, resulting from ages of ignoble occupa- 
tion and servile subjection, with a character so highly 
respectable, both in its moral qualities and domestic 
relations ; in a word, nowhere do so many remains of 
ancient nobility, and, at the same time, of the most 
wretched degeneracy, appear even in the expression 
of countenance and stature of body. These singular 
and original characteristics of the Polish Jew are to 
be found, not only in the mystic theosophy which 
usually distinguishes their schools and their theolo- 
gians, but even in the existence of Caraites amidst 
these synagogues, in other respects buried, if we 
may so express it, in the study of the Talmud.” 
In the synagogues of Poland, the Jewish sect of the 
SABBATHAISTS (which see), found many supporters ; 
and in the same synagogues the CHAsIpIM (which 
see), had their origin in 1740. 

An Anti-Talmudic sect sprung up among the Pol- 
ish Jews, originated in 1760 by Jacob Frank. This 
new Jewish sect completely cast off the Talmud, and 
adopted the Cabbalistic book of Zohar as the basis 
of its confession of faith, and hence they assumed to 
themselves the name of ZouARirEs (which see). 
They plainly declared their belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity. At first the followers of Frank were looked 
upon as belonging to the Christian rather than to 
the Jewish faith, and they were persecuted by the 
synagogue for their Christian dogmas. In a short 
time, however, they were persecuted, on the contrary, 
by the Roman Catholic church, on account of their 
Jewish Cabbalistic views. In these critical cireum- 
stances, exposed to the hostility both of Christians 
and Jews, many of the Zoharites emigrated to Tar- 
key, where they were treated with the utmost harsh- 
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ness and cruelty by the populace. Frank, with 
whom the sect originated, entertained many senti- 
ments approaching to Christianity, and he considered 
that he had received a mission to unite together all 
religions, sects, and confessions. His followers no 
longer form a separate denomination, but numbers of 
them still exist in Poland, belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church, though distinguished by certain 
remains of Judaisin, and some of them secretly re- 
taining a firm belief in the religion of the synagogue. 
They are said to have taken a share in the Polish 
insurrection in 1830, and it has even been asse ted 
that the chief of the Frankists was a member of the 
Diet of Poland, and afterwards obliged to take refuge 
as a political exile in France. 

But while the Jews in the southern and eastern 
parts of Europe were agitated by the prevalence 
among them of Cabbalistic opinions, a movement of 
a different kind was commencing in the north-western 
parts and in Germany. While Jacob Frank was 
actively propagating his peculiar views in Poland, 
Moses Mendelsohn was inculcating on the Jews in 
Prussia a system of opinions composed of a hetero- 
geneous mixture of the teachings of Plato and of 
Maimonides. This remarkable man was born in 
1729, at Dersace, of poor parents. In early life he 
exhibited many tokens of possessing an energetic 
and inquiring mind. The writings of Maimonides, 
and especially the Moreh Nevochim, were his favour- 
ite subjects of study. His own philosophical writings 
soon gained for him a high reputation both among 
Chvistians and Jews. His chief anxiety was to re- 
form the religiou of the Jews, while he maintained 
an outward respect for the forms of Rabbinical Ju- 
daism. On one point he expressed himself very 
strongly—in reference to the authority of the syna- 
gogue. He would not allow the synagogue or any 
other religious community to impose any restriction 
whatever on the rights of thinking and teaching. 
Through the influence of Mendelsohn, all respect for 
the Talmud began to disappear among the German 
Jews, and a large party was formed avowing them- 
selves Anti-Talmudists. This eminent Jewish philo- 
sopher died in 1786, but the impress which he had 
made upon the religion and literature of the Hebrew 
nation continued to be felt long after his decease. 
Three intimate friends, who long survived him, aud 
who actively propagated his opinions, were Hartwig 
Wessely, Isaac Euchel, and David Friedlander. 

The year 1789 proved the commencement of a 
new era in the history of the modern Jews. With 
the French Revolution a system of political theories 
and opinions arose which agitated all the nations of 
Europe. Nor were the dispersed of Israel unaffected 
by the wide-spread spirit of change. Throwing off 
their own ancient nationality, they directed all their 
efforts from this period to be reckoned fellow-coun- 
trymen with the Christian nations. Taking advan- 
tage of the great political outburst in France, the 
Jews called loudly for the application in their case 
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of the principles of liberty, fraternity, and equality. 
Their demand was acknowledged to be just, and in 
1791 complete equality was proclaimed for all Jews, 
without exception and distinction, who would accept 
the rights and fulfil the duties of French citizens. 
The rights which the Revolution had thus obtained 
for the Jews were confirmed by Napoleon Bona- 
parte. In consequence, however, of the prevalence 
of usury among the Jewish population in the pro- 
vinees of the Rhine, an Imperial edict was published 
in 1808, imposing on every Jewish creditor who 
should go to law against a debtor the obligation to 
procure a certificate of good character, attested by 
the local authorities, declaring that the said creditor 
was not in the habit of taking usury, or pursuing 
any disgraceful traffic. This severe decree was 
limited in its continuance to ten years; but before 
the expiry of that period it was revoked, in conse- 
quence of the restoration of the Bourbon family. In 
Rhenish Bavaria and Rhenish Prussia it was con- 
tinued and strictly enforced after the ten years had 
come to a close. 

Napoleon I, in his anxiety to promote the welfare 
of the Jews scattered throughout his dominions, con- 
voked at Paris a large assembly or sanhedrim of 
Israelites. This council, which consisted of 110 
members, met on the 28th of July 1806. It was 
constituted by order of the Emperor, and three Im- 
perial commissioners were introduced during the 
sittings, with twelve questions, which the sanhedrim 
were requested to answer for the satisfaction of 
Napoleon and the government. These questions, 


which chiefly referred to the Jewish laws concerning | 


marriage and usury, were after mature deliberation 
answered by the assembly to the following effect, as 
related by Da Costa: “That the Jew, though by the 
law of Moses he had permission to take several 
wives, was not allowed to make use of this liberty in 
the West, an obligation to take only one wife hav- 
ing been imposed upon them in the year 1030, by an 
Assembly, over which Rabbi Gerson, of Worms, 
presided,—that no kind of divorce was allowed 
among the Jews, except what was authorized by the 
law of the country, and pronounced judicially,—that 
the Jews recognised not only Frenchmen, but all 
men as their brethren, without making any difference 
between the Jew and him who was not a Jew, from 
whom they differed not as a nation, but by their re- 
ligion only. With respect to France, the Jew, who 
had there been rescued from oppression, and allowed 
an equality of social rights, looked upon that country 
as more especially his own, of which he had already 
given manifest proof on the field of battle ;-—that 
since the revolution no kind of jurisdiction in France 
or Italy could control that of the Rabbins ;—that the 
Jewish law forbade all taking of usury, either from 
strangers or their own brethren; that. the command- 
ment to lend to his Israelitish brother, without in- 
terest, was a precept of charity, which by no means 
detracted from the justice, or the necessity of a law- 
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ful interest in matters of commerce ; finally, that the 
Jewish religion declared, without any distinction of 
persons, that usury was disgraceful and infamous ; 
but that the use of interest in mercantile affairs, 
without reference to religion or country, was legal,— 
to lend, without interest, out of pure charity towards 
all men, was praiseworthy.” 

The Imperial government declared their entire 
satisfaction with the replies of the sanhedrim, and 
another assembly of the same kind was convoked by 
the Emperor in 1807, to which Jews from othe 
countries, and especially from Holland, were invited, 
with the view of giving to the principles of the first 
sanhedrim the force of law among the Jews in all 
countries. The second meeting, called the great 
Sanhedrim, to which was intrusted the formation of 
a plan of organization for all the synagogues through- 
out the Empire, met the following year. The prin- 
ciples laid down by the sanhedrim were strongly op- 
posed by the Jews of other countries, particularly 
those of Germany and Holland. But the social and 
political equality which the Jews enjoyed in France, 
led to their settlement in great numbers in that 
country; so that in the course of two years after the 
assembling of the sanhedrim, the Jewish population 
resident within the boundaries of the French Em- 
pire amounted to 80,000 souls, of whom 1,232 were 
landed proprietors, exclusive of the owners of houses 
in towns. 

The Jews in France, from the date of their eman- 
cipation by Napoleon I., have under every successive 
government been eligible to the highest offices, both 
civil and military, and so well have they acquitted 
themselves in every office which they have occupied, 
that in 1830 the Minister of Public Worship, M. 
Mérilhou, gave the strongest official testimony in 
their favour. The extent, however, to which the 
social equality of the Jews in France has been car- 
ried, has not only tended to destroy the national 
spirit which has generally characterized the Jewish 
people, but has introduced among them that spirit 
of religious indifference, and even infidelity, which is 
rapidly diffusing itself among Continental Jews gen- 
erally. 

The Revolution introduced into the Netherlands 
from France in 1795, gradually led to the emancipa- 
tion of the Jews in that country also. But while a 
few hailed the new institutions, the great mass con- 
tinued devotedly attached to the house of Orange, and 
keenly opposed to the revolutionary spirit of the age, 
The difference of opinion which thus existed among 
the Jews on political matters, brought about at length 
a schism in the synagogue, Those who had im- 
bibed the new ideas assembled separately for reli- 
gious worship, and founded a synagogue named 
Adath Jeshurun, which continued apart from the 
ancient synagogue of the Netherlands till the reign 
of William I. Soon after the revolution in Holland 
in 1795, Jews began to be admitted to the munici- 
pality and the tribunal of Amsterdam, and even to the 
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National Assembly at the Hague. These privileges 
were continued first under Louis Napoleon, and then 
under the house of Orange, as well as under the differ- 
ent constitutions of 1813, 1815, 1840, and 1848. At 
this day, accordingly, Jews in Holland are not unfre- 
quently found holding municipal offices in towns, and 
places of trust and influence under the Crown. In 
Belgium also, the Jews enjoy entire liberty, and are 
eligible to all situations of a secular kind, on the same 
footing with the members of other religious bodies. 

In Germany the Jews had a long struggle for 
emancipation. No doubt the French Revolution, 
and the influence of the French Imperial government 
under Napoleon I., were favourable to the Jews in 
various parts of Germany. But it was not until the 
reign of King Frederick William III. that the Jews 
became entitled to rank as Prussian citizens. This 
was secured to them by an edict published on the 
11th of March 1812, which, while it granted the 
right of citizenship, eneumbered it with so many 
exceptions and provisional regulations, that it was 
rendered almost nugatory. These restrictions, how- 
ever, were removed in the year 1848, when the re- 
volutionary spirit spread over almost every country 
of Europe. 

In Roman Catholic countries various remarkable 
changes have been e‘fected in the relation of the Jews 
to the governments. ‘The reigning Pope, Pius IX., 
at an early period of his Pontificate, set an example of 
liberality by his regulations in favour of the Jewish 
subjects of the church. The Ghetto of the Jews at 
Rome was solemnly opened on the evening of the 
17th of April 1847. It had been customary for four 
elders of the synagogue aunually to approach the 
Pope with an humble supplication that he would 
grant the Jews permission as a nation to reside in 
Rome. This degrading custom, Pius 1X. abolished, 
and granted a complete and unrestricted toleration. 

Throughout every part of the world Jews are to 
be found, ‘There is not a country,” says Dr. Keith, 
“on the face of the earth, where the Jews are un- 
known. They are found alike in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. They are citizens of the world 
without a country. Neither mountains, nor rivers, 
nor deserts, nor oceans, which are the boundaries of 
other nations, have terminated their wanderings. 
They abound in Poland, in Holland, in Russia, and 
in Turkey. In Germany, Spain, Italy, France, and 
Britain, they are more thinly scattered. In Persia, 
China, and India, on the east and on the west of the 
Ganges, they are few in number among the heathen. 
They have trod the snows of Siberia, and the sand of 
the burning desert ; and the European traveller hears 
of their existence in regions which he cannot reach, 
even in the very interior of Africa, south of Timbuc- 
too. From Moscow to Lisbon, from Japan to Bri- 
tain, from Borneo to Archangel, from Hindostan to 
Honduras, no inhabitant of any nation upon the 
earth would be known in all the intervening regions, 
but a Jew alone,” 


Properly speaking, the modern Jews have no sym- 
bol or profession of faith, but allege the Word of 
God contained in the Old Testament to be the 


standard of their belief and practice. Maimonides, 
however, reduced the doctrines of Judaism to a 
limited number of fundamental principles, which are 
usually known by the name of the Thirteen Articles, 
and are regarded by the Jews as exhibiting a view of 
their peculiar system. These articles which form 
the creed of the modern Jews are as follows :— 

“J. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator 
(blessed be his name) is the Creator and Governor ot 
all creatures, that he alone has made, does make, 
and will make all things. 

“TI, [believe with a perfect faith, that the Creator 
(blessed be his name) is only one, in unity to which 
there is no resemblance, and that he alone has been, 
is, and will be our God. 

“TIT. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) is not corporeal, nor to be 
comprehended by an understanding capable of com- 
prehending what is corporeal; and that there is 
nothing like him in the universe. 

“TV. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) is the First and the Last. 

“V. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) is the only object of ado- 
ration, and that no other being whatever ought to be 
worshipped. 

“VI. I believe with a perfect faith, that all the 
words of the prophets are true. 

“WII. I believe with a perfect faith, that the pro- 
phecies of Moses our master (may he rest in peace) 
are true; and that he is the father of all the wise 
men, as well of those who went before him, as ot 
those who have succeeded him. 

“VIII. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
whole law which we have in our hands at this day, 
was delivered by Moses our master, (may he rest in 
peace). 

“TX. I believe with a perfect faith, that this law 
will never be changed, and that no other law will 
ever be given by the Creator, (blessed be his name). 

“X. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) knows all the actions ot 
men, and all their thoughts, as it is said; ‘He fash- 
ioneth all the hearts of them, and understandeth all 
their works.’ 

“XI. I believe with a perfect faith, that the Crea- 
tor (blessed be his name) rewards those wl.\ observe 
his commands, and punishes those who transgress 
them. 

“XII. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
Messiah will come, and though he delays, neverthe- 
less I will always expect him till he come. 

“XM. I believe with a perfect faith, that the 
dead will be restored to life, when it shall be so 
ordained by the decree of the Creator; blessed be 
his name, and exalted be his remembrance for ever 


and ever,” 
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The articles of Maimonides have been approved 
aud sanctioned by almost all the Rabbis for the last 
live hundred years. They have been publicly adopted 
as the creed of the synagogue, and have been inserted 
in the prayer books as fundamental points, which all 
Jews are expected to believe, and are required to 
repeat every day. ‘The precepts of the Jewish reli- 
gion are considered as amounting to 613, of which 
the affirmative are 248, and the negative 365. “In 
the ten commandments,” says a writer on this subject, 
“there are 613 letters, and each letter stands for one 
command; and in the whole law of Moses there are 
613 commandments; and such was the power of 
these two tables, that it contained the complete law 
of Moses. Thus far it is proved that a perfect God 
gave a perfect Jaw.” The negative precepts are 
obligatory on every Israelite at all times; but of the 
affirmative, some are optional, some are restricted to 
certain seasons, and others to certain offices; some 
can only be performed in Palestine, and others are 
limited to the regulation of such ceremonies and 
services as have been discontinued since the destruc- 
tion of the temple. The obligations imposed on 
Jewish females by the affirmative precepts are very 
few. The Rabbis hold that before marriage a woman 
has nothing to do with religion, and is not required 
to observe any of the commandments; and after 
marriage, she has only to observe three: (1.) the 
purifications of women; (2.) to bless the Sabbath 
bread—that is, to take a small piece of dough, re- 
peat a prayer over it, and throw it into the fire; and 
(3.) to light the candles on the eve of any Sabbath, 
or of any festival, and repeat a prayer whilst doing it. 

Every Jewish father is bound to instruct his sons 
in the knowledge of the law, but not his daughters, 
and women are not required to learn the law them- 
selves, neither are they obliged to teach it to their 
children. ‘The process of education followed in the 
ease of Jewish children is thus described by Dr. 
M‘Caul in his ‘Judaism and the Jews :’-—“ At four 
or five years of age, the Jewish child begins to learn 
the Aleph Beth. As soon as he can read the Hebrew 
text with points, the work of translation commences. 
There is no learning of grammar. The Melammed 
teaches the translation at once. He pronounces the 
Hebrew word, and tells the meaning, and repeats a 
given portion in this way until the child knows it. 
Thus, without grammar or lexicon, without any 
reference to roots or conjugations, the Jewish chil- 
dren learn the language of their forefathers; and it is 
surprising to see the progress which they make in 
the course of a year. When the child can translate 
tolerably, he then begins the Pentateuch again, with 
the ‘Commentary’ of R. Solomon Jarchi. The style 
of this commentator is eoncise, and often obscure. 
But the oral instruction clears away the difficulties. 
The Melammed repeats the words, giving the sense 
as before, and the child repeats after him until he has 
learned his task, which is for a week—either the 
whole weekly portion of the law, or a part of it, 
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according to his abilities. When he has mastered 
Rashi, he begins the Talmud. At first, the oral 
method is used as before; but very soon the child is 
left to shift for himself; and usually, at ten years of 
age, he is able to make out the sense by the help of 
Jarchi’s ‘Commentary.’ At thirteen he becomes a 
bar mitzvah, the son of the commandment, and is 
then responsible for his own sins, which, up to that 
time, the father has borne; and is expected to ex- 
pound some difficult passage of the Talmud publicly 
in the synagogue. Of course all Jewish children 
do not pursue these studies so far as the Talmud and 
its commentaries. The mass of the people are very 
poor, and many are therefore obliged to rest satisfied 
with a knowledge of the Pentateuch. Others stop 
at Rashi’s ‘Commentary.’ Others exhibit no taste 
for learning. But still, after deducting all these 
classes, a greater proportion of Jewish children 
receive a learned education than amongst Christians. 
Poor youths of promise find a seminary and books in 
the Beth Hammedrash, or house of instruction, which 
exists in every large congregation, where the Rabbi 
presides and superintends the studies. They are 
supported by voluntary contribution, and wander 
about from one celebrated Rabbi to another in order 
to complete their studies; and, it must be added, 
everywhere find a home and a supply of the neces- 
saries of life. One of the most pleasing traits in the 
Jewish character is the hospitality with which they 
treat all strangers of their nation, but particularly 
wandering students.” 

A strange idea prevails among the modern Jews, 
that if a child cannot repeat the Kedesh in the 
synagogue, the soul of the deceased parent remains 
in purgatory. The greatest reproach, besides, that 
can be cast upon a Rabbinical Jew is, that he neglects 
the education of his children, more especially the 
male children, on whom double attention is bestowed. 
So little account is taken of females among the Jews, 
that a thanksgiving is inserted in all the prayer- 
books, and forms a part of the daily devotions of 
every male member of the synagogue: “ Blessed art 
thou, O Lord our God! King of the universe! who 
hast not made me a woman!” 

From the dispersion to the latter end of the last 
century, Rabbinism prevailed universally amongst 
the Jews, with the exception of the small sect of the 
CaRAITEs (which see). The distinguishing feature 
of the Rabbinical system is, that it asserts the tranr 
mission of an oral or traditional law of equal autho- 
rity with the written law of God, at the same time 
that it resolves tradition into the present opinions of 
the existing church. In consequence of the intro- 
duction of Rabbinical glosses, the great doctrines of 
Scripture are completely perverted. ‘Thus the fun- 
damental tenet of original sin is denied by the Jews; 
and Maimonides boldly affirms that the idea of man 
being born with an inherent principle of sin or 
holiness, is as inconceivable as his being born an 
adept in any art or science. On the other hand, the 
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Talmudists, and other Jewish writers, frequently 
speak of an evil principle, which they represent as 
the internal cause of all the sins that men commit. 
Some Rabbis speak of two principles in man, the one 
evil, the other good; the former born with him, the 
latter implanted at the age of thirteen. 

The modern Jews are without priest, altar, or 
sacrifice, and, in their view, the only atonement is 
sincere repentance, and the only ground of acceptance 
is a perfect conformity to the law of Moses. This is 
the doctrine set forth by Maimonides, but the general 
ductrine of the synagogue appears to be, that there 
are other substitutes as well as repentance, such as 
the sufferings and supererogatory merits of reputed 
saints and martyrs. The doctrine of divine influence 
is taught by some Rabbis, but not by others; and the 
self-determining power of the human will to good or 
evil is clearly asserted in a maxim laid down in the 
Talmud, that everything is in the power of God 
except the fear of God. The notion is very generally 
entertained among modern Jews, that the ceremonial 
observances gone through annually on the Great Day 
of Atonement serve as an expiation for all the sins of 
the preceding year. Some Rabbis inculcate that 
repentance ought to be accompanied with bodily 
mortification and penance; and it is very generally 
believed that the bodily pains which they suffer are 
expiations for sins. The doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis, or that one human soul animates several 
bodies in succession, is adopted by many Jewish 
writers. 

It is maintained by the Jews that, after death, 
those who have been righteous in this life are happy, 
and ascend immediately into the holy place; but in 
the case of a wicked man, all his sins which stand near 
him go before him to his grave, and trample upon his 
body. ‘The angel Duma likewise rises, attended by 
those who are appointed for the beating of the dead 
—a process which is called Curppur HAKKEFER 
(which see), and is performed in the grave. Seven 
judgments are undergone by the wicked, which are 
thus described by a Rabbinical writer :—“ The first 
is when the soul departs from the body. The second 
is when his works go before him, and exclaim against 
him, The third is when the body is laid in the 
grave. The fourth is Chibbut Hakkefer—that is, the 
beating in the grave. ‘The fifth is the judgment of 
the worms. When his body has lain in the grave 
three days, he is ripped open, his entrails come out; 
and his bowels, with the sordes in them, are taken 
and dashed in his face, with this address, Take what 
thou hast given to thy stomach, of that which thou 
didst daily eat and drink, and of which, in all thy 
daily feastings, thou distributedst nothing to the poor 
and needy; as it is said, ‘I will spread upon your 
faces the dung of your solemn feasts.’ Mal. ii. 3. 
After the three days, a man receives judgment on 
his eyes, his hands, and his feet, which have com- 
mitted iniquities, till the thirtieth day; and in all 
these thirty days the soul and body are judged 
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together. Wherefore the soul during this time 
remains here upon earth, and is not suffered to go to 
the place to which it belongs. The sixth is the 
judgment of Hell. The seventh is, that his soul 
wanders, and is driven about the world, finding no 
rest anywhere till the days of her punishment are 
ended. These are the seven judgments inflicted upon 
men; and these are what are signified in the threat- 
ening, ‘Then will I walk contrary unto you also in 
fury; and I, even I, will chastise you seven times for 
your sins.’ Lev. xxvi. 28.” The Jews, we have 
said, hold the doctrine of transmigration, some pass- 
ing into human bodies, others into beasts, others into 
vegetables, and others still into stones. 

It would oceupy too much space to enumerate the 
idle and frivolous ceremonies enjoined by the Rabbis 
in dressing and undressing, washing and wiping the 
face and hands, and other actions of daily life. To 
instance one, which is mentioned by Buxtorf: “ A 
Jew ought to put on the right shoe first, and then 
the left; but the left shoe is to be tied first, and the 
right afterwards. If the shoes have no latchets or 
strings, the left shoe must be put on first. In un 
dressing, the left shoe, whether with or without 
latchets or strings, is in all cases to be taken off 
first.” But passing to matters of more importance, 
those which concern the public worship of the Jews, 
we remark that a congregation, according to the de- 
cisions of the Rabbis, requires at least ten men who 
have passed the thirteenth year of their age; and if 
this number is found in any locality, they may pro- 
cure a SYNAGOGUE (which see); or, as it is often 
termed, a little sanctuary. 

Various forms of prayer are prescribed to be used 
in the synagogue as well as in private devotion. The 
prayers are appointed to be said all of them in He- 
brew, and the most important of them are called She- 
moneh Esreh, or the eighteen prayers, to which an- 
other has been added, directed against heretics and 
apostates, thus making the number of prayersnineteen, 
though they are still called by the original name. In 
addition to these prayers, the daily service consists of 
the reading of three portions of Scripture, an exer- 
cise which is termed Kiriath Shema, or reading of 
the Shema, which is the commencing word of the 
first of these three portions in the Hebrew Bible. 
All except women, servants, and little children, are 
enjoined to read these passages twice every day. 
The Shema and the nineteen prayers are never to be 
omitted at the stated seasons of devotion. There 
are also numerous short prayers and benedictions 
which every Jew is expected to repeat daily. The 
members of the synagogue are required to repeat, at 
least, a hundred benedictions every day. The litur- 
gies adopted by the Jews vary, in some few particu- 
lars, in different countries, but in the main body of 
the prayers they all agree. It is customary to chant 


the prayers rather than read them. 
Among the modern Jews the ancient mode of com- 
puting the day, from sunset on one evening to sunset 
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on the following evening, is still retained. Their 
Sabbath commences at sunset on Friday, and termi- 
nates at sunset on Saturday. Nothing ought to be 
undertaken on a Friday, unless it can be finished be- 
fore the evening. In the afternoon of that day they 
wash and clean themselves, trim their hair, and pare 
their nails. They begin with the left hand, but deem 
it improper to cut the nails on two adjoining fingers 
in succession. As to the parings of the nails, the 
Talmud declares, “He that throws them on the 
ground is an impious man; he that buries them is a 
‘ust man; he that throws them into the fire is a pious 
and perfect man.” 

The writings of the Rabbis contain numerous re- 
gulations concerning meats and drinks. For exam- 
ple, the Jews are not permitted to taste the flesh of 
any four-footed animals but those which both chew 
the cud and part the hoof; as sheep, oxen, and 
goats. They are forbidden to eat rabbits, hares, or 
swine, ‘They are allowed to eat no fish’ but such as 
have both scales and fins, no birds of prey, nor any 
reptile. They are prohibited from eating the blood 
of any beast or bird, and also from eating of any 
creature that dies of itself. Mr. Allen, in hig ‘Mo- 
dern Judaism,’ thus describes the mode in which 
animals designed to be eaten by Jews are slaugh- 
tered: “Cattle, for their use, are required to be 
slaughtered by a Jew, duly qualified and specially 
appointed for that purpose. After an animal is 
killed, he examines whether the inward parts are 
perfectly sound. If he find the least blemish of any 
kind, the whole carcase is rejected as unfit for Jew- 
ish tables. If it be found in the state required, he 
affixes to it a leaden seal, on one side of which is the 
word Casher, which signifies right, and on the other 
the day of the week in Hebrew characters. At every 
Christian butcher’s, who sells meat to the Jews, there 
is a Jew stationed, who is appointed by the rulers 
of the synagogue to superintend it. When the car- 
case is cut up, he is also to seal the respective pieces. 

‘Of those beasts which are allowed, they are not 
to eat the hind quarters unless the sinew of the 
thigh is taken out, which is a troublesome and ex- 
pensive operation, requiring a person duly qualified 
and specially appointed for that particular pprpenes 
and therefore it is rarely done. 

“ Previously to boiling any meat, they are required 
to let it lie half an hour in water and an hour in salt, 
and then to rinse off the salt with clean water. This 
is designed to draw out any remaining blood.” 

From the prohibition in the Law of Moses against 
seething a kid in his mother’s milk, the Jews infer 
that they must not eat meat and butter together. 
Hence the vessels used for meat must not be em- 
ployed for things consisting either wholly or part of 
milk, and for eating and dressing vessels they are 
obliged to use different utensils. They purchase 
their kitchen utensils perfectly new, lest they may 
previously have been in the possession of Gentiles, 
aid may have been used for forbidden meats. 


JEWS (Moprern) In AmerRIcA. Jews from the 
Spanish Peninsula appear to have settled in America 
shortly after its discovery by Columbus. In the end 
of the fifteenth century they were found in Brazil 
under the name of New Christians. They obtaine | 
considerable accessions to their numbers in that 
country by the arrival of emigrants from France. 
At length Brazil was conquered by the arms of 
Holland, and forthwith considerable bodies of Dutch 
Jews crossed the Atlantic, accompanied by two Rab- 
bins, and founded a Jewish colony in Brazil. Soon 
after their settlement in the country, they rose to 
great prosperity and influence under the fostering care 
of the Dutch government, which encouraged them 
by the entire toleration of their religion, while the 
Jews, in their turn, rendered essential service to the 
State, by defending the country against the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. But in 1654 the Dutch lost pos- 
session of Brazil, that part of South America having 
again become a colony of Portugal; and in conse- 
quence the Jews were under the necessity of seeking 
a settlement elsewhere. A considerable portion of 
them established themselves in another part of the 
New World, the Dutch West Indian Company hav- 
ing, in 1659, afforded them a place of residence at 
Cayenne. Their number was speedily increased by 
the arrival of several families of Portuguese Jews 
frum” Lisbon. The progress of the colony, how- 
ever, was hindered by a war, first with Portugal, and 
then with France, which in 1664 took the country, 
and scattered the Jews who had settled there. 

A more prosperous and lasting settlement was 
effected by Portuguese Jews at Surinam. This co- 
lony was planted by Lord Willoughby in the time of 
Charles II., the charter being dated in 1662, and at 
the invitation of its founder the colony was joined 
by a number of industrious, and even distinguished, 
Israelites, who had left Cayenne. The Jews were 
here placed on a footing of entire equality with the 
English, while they were left at perfect liberty in all 
matters of religion. In a few years the colony 
passed from the hands of the English into those of ~ 
the Dutch, and a considerable number of Jewish 
families at this period went along with the English 
to form a colony at Jamaica. Many Jews, however, 
preferred to remain under Dutch protection at Suri- 
nam, where several individuals belonging to Hebrew 
families distinguished themselves, first in defence of 
the colony in 1689 against the French, and after- 
wards, both in that and the succeeding century, 
against the Indians and Negroes. ‘The prosperity of 
the synagogue at Surinam, however, was considera- 
bly diminished by internal disputes, which arose 
among the Jews themselves, ‘They were afterwards 
joined by some German Jews, but the decayed con- 
dition of the colony, for many years past, has not a 
little retarded the progress of the Jewish population. 
Another settlement of Jews has long existed at 
Curagoa, which, though originally a Spanish colony, 
has fora very long period been in the hands of the 
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ever, that they possessed a synagogue, which, in a 
short time, was followed by a second. The Jewish 
population of the colony is now reduced to less than 
1,000 souls. 

Jews are found in every portion of the United 
States of North America. Probably the first Jew- 
ish settlement was formed at New Amsterdam, when 
it was under the Dutch government about 1660. But 
the number of the Israelites seems to have increased 
more slowly than in any other part of the world, as 
we find that till 1827 only one Jewish synagogue was 
required in the city of New York. Since that period 
five other congregations have been formed, and all 
their places of worship are often crowded. The 
number of Jews in the city of New York was cal- 
culated a few years ago to amount to 10,000; but 
Jewish emigrants arrive so rapidly from all parts of 
the Old World, that their number, in all probability, 
much exceeds the calculation now referred to. In 
the United States, the Jews were lately computed at 
60,000 males, from thirteen years and upwards. The 
whole Jewish population of the United States, in- 
cluding women and children, may, therefore, be said 
to reach 150,000. In a few of the synagogues in 
North America, the service is conducted in the Eng- 
lish language, but these are rare exceptions, the He- 
brew being almost universally the language used in 
public worship. The Jews enjoy perfect liberty in 
the United States, and in consequence they are often 
found in places of trust, and their names may be 
seen on the rolls of both the upper and lower houses 
of Congress. 

JEWS (MoprErn) IN Britarn. Jews appear to 
have settled in England so far back as the time of 
the Saxon Heptarchy. Accordingly, a reference to 
them occurs in an ecclesiastical canon of Egbert, 
archbishop of York, in A.D. 740, which prohibited 
Christians from taking any part in the Jewish festi- 
vals. By the laws of Edward the Confessor, the 
Jews are declared to be the property of the king. 
' When William the Conqueror cameover from Nor- 
mandy to England, many Jews accompanied him ; 
and they are mentioned in the time of William Rufus, 
the second king of the Norman line, as being pos- 
sessed, in various instances, of great wealth, living 
in splendid mansions in London and other towns, 
and having whole streets named after them. 

In the twelfth century, the Jews were treated with 
great cruelty and inhumanity in England. They 
were banished from the kingdom in the reign of 
Henry II. At the coronation of Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, they were prohibited under heavy penalties 
from appearing in the streets, and some having ven- 
tured to disobey the royal order were discovered by 
the populace, and rudely assaulted. Both in Lon- 
don and the provinces the utmost indignities and 
insults were heaped upon the poor despised children 
of Abraham. It was at length resolved to make a 
general massacre of the entire Jewish population in 
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Dutch. It was not till the eighteenth century, how- | England. They offered to ransom their lives with 


money,—a privilege which was denied them, so that 
being rendered desperate, many of them slew thei 
wives and children, declaring that it was better to 
die courageously for the Law than to fall into the 
hands of Christians. They then committed their pro- 
perty to the flames, and madly slew one another. 

The same system of policy, in reference to the 
Jews, was pursued by John, the brother and succes- 
sor of Richard. At the commencement of his reign, 
A.D. 1199, he bestowed upon them all the privileges 
they could desire; but these plausible enactments 
were only intended to conceal his real designs. He 
seized upon the treasures of the Jews, and compelled 
them, by the most cruel tortures, to pour their wealth 
into the royal coffers. His son Henry III. followed 
in the footsteps of his father, persecuting the Jews 
in reality, while passing decrees in their favour. 
Worn out at length by the ill-treatment which they 
had endured during several reigns, the Jews ear- 
nestly petitioned to be allowed to leave the country. 
This, however, was not granted, and their suffer- 
ings were protracted for some years longer, when in 
1290 Edward I. banished them from the kingdom. 
The Jews now, with their families and all the pro- 
perty which they had been able to rescue from the 
hands of their spoilers, quitted the country to the 
number of about 16,000. Many of the exiled He- 
brews threw themselves into the sea in despair, and 
others with difficulty reached the Continent in a 
state of extreme destitution. 

For three centuries and a-half the Jews were pro- 
hibited from setting foot on the shores of England, 
although the other European powers, both Protestant 
and Romish, gave them free access to their different 
countries. Oliver Cromwell, however, who, on reli- 
gious grounds, was not unfavourable to the Jews, 
became deeply convinced of the impolicy of exclud- 
ing this industrious and enterprising nation from all 
connection with the English people. Probably 
aware of the good inclinations of the Protector to- 
wards them, the Jews on the Continent despatched 
Manasseh ben Israel on a mission to the English 
court, with a request to be allowed to reside and 
freely to exercise their religion in any part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland. On receiving this pe- 
tition, Cromwell summoned a meeting of clergy, law- 
yers, and merchants, to state their views on the sub- 
ject. The Protector himself on this occasion pleaded 
eloquently on behalf of the Jews, urging on Scrip- 
tural as well as other grounds, the high expediency 
of re-admitting the Jews into England. But the 
majority of the meeting, particularly the cle-gy and 
merchants, declared themselves wholly opposed to 
the proposal, and thus the question was meanwhile 
deferred. Without any formal enactment in their 
favour, however, the Jews were tolerated in Great 
Britain, though not as English subjects, or as form. 
ing aJewish synagogue. In the reign of Charles II. 


| the Jews obtained leave to erect a synagogue in 
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London, and to exercise their religion with anre- 
stricted freedom. And it is a somewhat remarkable 
fact, taken in connection with this tolerant enactment, 
that the negotiations for the marriage of Charles 
with the Infanta, Catherine of Portugal, were carried 
un by General Monk, through the medium of a Por- 
tuguese Jew; and the Infanta was accompanied to 
England by two brothers, who both of them openly 
professed the religion of Moses. From that time 
the Portuguese synagogue in London began to flou- 
rish, its numbers being increased by the emigration 
of distinguished Jewish families from Spain and Por- 
tugal, but especially from the Netherlands. These 
families have lived and prospered in London, parti- 
cularly since the reign of King William in the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

The Jews, from the period of the Revolution of 
1688, when numbers came oyer with the Prince of 
Orange from Holland, have ever proved themselves 
loyal and obedient subjects of the Hnglish govern- 
ment, readily aiding in every emergency, both in 


person and with their capital; and in the rebellion 


of 1745, they gave ample proof of their fidelity to 
the reigning Protestant dynasty. Accordingly, the 
government, appreciating the exemplary conduct of 
the Jews, brought a bill into Parliament in 1753, 
“ oranting to all Jews, who had resided in Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland for the space of three years, the 
rights of English citizenship, with the exception of 
patronage and admission to Parliament.” The bill 
passed, though violently opposed both in the House 
and in the country; but such was the excitement 
produced by the success of the measure, and so many 
were the earnest petitions for its repeal, that the 
Parliament was at length compelled to yield to the 
wishes of the people, and to accede to a proposal 
introduced by ministers with that view. The Jews 
themselves had expressed no great anxiety for such a 
law in their favour, fearing, as they did, that when 
thus placed on a footing with the Christians, some 
of the Israelites might be induced to renounce the 
religion of their fathers. 

From the period of the first Revolution in France, 
a liberal and tolerant spirit has made great progress 
in England, and efforts have, from time to time, been 
made towards the absolute emancipation of the Jews. 
The ancient laws relative to Israel have not been 
formally repealed, but they have been allowed si- 
lently to fall into desuetude. They possess the 
right of voting, and are eligible for the office of 
magistrates in towns. A Jew has been Lord Mayor 
of London, and another has been sheriff of the city. 
In the face of the law, which excludes Jews from 
Parliament, Baron Lionel Rothschild, an Israelite, 
has been elected again and again as one of the mem- 
bers to represent the city of London in Parliament. 
This striking popular demonstration, in favour of the 
Jews, has led to the introduction of a bill into the 
House of Commons, with the sanction of the govern- 
ment, to change the form of the oath which is ad- 


ministered to members on taking their seats. A 
clause which occurs in the oath contains the words, 
“on the faith of a Christian,” which, of course, can- 
not be conscientiously used by a Jew, and must, as 
long as they are retained, form an effectual barrier 
to the entrance of a Jew into the House of Com- 
mons. Almost every session, for some years past, 
a bill for the modification of the oath, by the exclu- 
sion, in the case of the Jews, of the obnoxious clause, 
has been passed by the House of Commons, and 
rejected by a majority in the House of Lords. In the 
course of the present year (1858), however, the lords 
have yielded, and the Jews are now eligible as mem- 
bers of Parliament, and allowed to occupy the high- 
est offices in the government. Many conversions 
from Judaism to Christianity have taken place of late 
years in Great Britain, and some converted Jews are 
at this hour exercising their gifts as Christian min- 
isters in connection with the Church of England. 

JINAS, saints among the J AINs (which see) in In- 
dia. A saint is called a Jéna, as being the victor over 
all human passions and infirmities. He is supposed to 
be possessed of thirty-six superhuman attributes, four 
classes of which regard the person of a Jéna, such as 
the beauty of his form, the fragrance of his body, 
the white colour ef his blood, the curling of his 
hair, its non-increase, and the beard and _ nails, | is 
exemption from all natural impurities, from hun- 
ger and thirst, from infirmity and decay—properties 
which are considered to be born with him. He can 
collect around him millions of human beings, gods, 
men, and animals, in a comparatively small space ; 
his voice is audible to a great distance, and his lan- 
guage is intelligible to animals, men, and gods. The 
back of his head is encircled with a halo of light, 
brighter than the sun, and for an immense ‘nterval 
around him wherever he moves, there is neither 
sickness nor enmity, storm nor dearth, plague nor 
war. Eleven attributes of this kind are ascribed 
to him. The remaining nineteen are of celestial ori- 
gin, as the raining of flowers and perfumes, the sound 
of heavenly drums, and the menial offices rendered 
by Indra and the gods. 

The Jinas, twenty-four in number, though similar 
in their general character and attributes, are distin- 
guished from each other in colour, stature, and longe- 
vity. Two of them are red, two white, two blue, 
two black, the rest are of a golden hue, or a yellow- 
ish brown. In regard to stature and length of life, 
they undergo a gradual decrease from Rishabha the 
first Jina, who was five hundred poles in stature, and 
lived 8,400,000 great years, to Mahavira, the twenty- 
fourth Jina, who had degenerated to the size of man, 
and was not more than forty years on earth. It is 
not improbable, as Professor H. H. Wilson suggests, 
that these Jain legends, as to their Jinas or saints, 
are drawn from the legendary tales as to the series 
of the ancient Budhas. 

JINS, an intermediate race, according to the Mo- 
hammedans, between angels andmen, They believe 
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them to be made of fire, but with grosser bodies than 
the angels. The Jins are said to propagate their 
kind, and, though long-lived, not to be immortal. 
These beings are supposed to have inhabited the 
earth previous to the creation of Adam, under a 
succession of sovereigns. Mohammed professed to 
be sent as a preacher to them as well as to men; 
and in the chapter of the Koran which bears their 
name, he introduces them as uttering these words : 
“There are some among us who are upright, and 
there are some among us who are otherwise; we are 
of different ways, and we verily thought that we 
could by no means frustrate God in the earth, neither 
could we escape him by flight: therefore, when we 
heard the direction, we believed therein. There are 
Moslems among us, and others who swerve froin 
righteousness.” 

JISU, a god among the Japanese, whose office it 
is to convey souls to the infernal regions. 

JOACHIMITES, the followers of the famous 
Joachim, abbot first of Corace, then of Floris in 
Calabria, in the twelfth century. This remarkable 
man was supposed by the common people to be 
divinely inspired, and equal to the ancient prophets. 
His predictions, which were numerous, were most of 
them included in a work which bore the name of 
‘The Everlasting Gospel.’ ‘This strange treatise 
consisted of three books, and was full of enigmatic 
and ambiguous predictions. An Introduction to this 
book was written by some obscure monk, who pro- 
fessed to explain its prophecies, applying them to 
the Franciscans. Both the university of Paris and 
Pope Alexander ITV. condemned the Introduction, 
and ordered it to be burned. This latter production, 
which belongs to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has been ascribed to Jolin of Parma, general of 
the Franciscans; or more probably to a Franciscan 
monk named Gerhard, who adhered to the party of 
the Spirituals, and is known to have favoured the 
opinions of the abbot Joachim. ‘The Everlasting 
Gospel’ describes in strong language the growing 
corruption of the church, and Paschalis holds a pro- 
minent place in the picture. ‘The Popes in general 
come in for a large share of reproach, on account of 
the Crusades, by which Joachim alleges they had 
exhausted the nations and resources of Christendom 
among barbarous tribes, under the specious pretence 
of carrying to them salvation and the cross. “ Grief 
over the corruption of the church,” says Neander, 
“Jonging desire for better times, profound Christian 
feeling, a meditative mind, and a glowing imagina- 
tion, such are the peculiar characteristics of his spirit 
and of his writings. His ideas were presented for 
the most part in the form of comments and medita- 
tions on the New Testament; but the language of 
the Bible furnished him only with such hints as 
might turn up for the matter which he laid into 
them by his allegorizing mode of interpretation ; 
although the types which he supposed he found pre- 
sented in the Scriptures, reacted in giving shape to 


his intuitions, As his writings and ideas found great 
acceptance in this age among those who were dis- 
satisfied with the present, and who were longing 
after a different condition of the church; and the 
Franciscans, who might easily fancy they discovered, 
even in that which is certainly genuine, in Joachim’s 
writings, a prophecy referring to their order, so a 
strong temptation arose to the forging of works under 
his name, or the interpolating those which really 
proceeded from him. The loose connection of the 
matter in his works, made it easy to insert passages 
from other hands; and this character of the style 
renders a critical sifting of them difficult.” 

The title of Joachim’s book, ‘The Everlasting 
Gospel,’ is borrowed from Rev. xiv. 6, and by this 
expression he understood, following the view of 
Origen, a new spiritual apprehension of Christianity, 
as opposed to the sensuous Romish point of view, 
and answering to the age of the Holy Spirit. A 
great excitement was produced by the publication in 
1254 of the ‘Introductory to the Everlasting Gos- 


} pel,’ which claimed all the prophecies of Joachim, 


as referring to the Franciscan order, and alleged that 
St. Francis was that apocalyptic angel whom John 
saw flying in the midst of heaven. Joachim had 
taught that two imperfect ages or dispensations were 
past, those of the Father and of the Son; and that 
a third more perfect was at hand, that of the Holy 
Spirit. The ‘Introductory’ of Gerhard, however, 
alleged that the gospel of Christ would be abrogated 
in the year 1260, and the new and eternal gospel 
would take its place, and that the ministers by whom 
this new dispensation would be introduced were to 
be itinerant barefooted friars. The commentary thus 
grafted upon the writings of Joachim by a Francis- 
can monk, excited the utmost indignation against 
the mendicant monks, and the University of Paris 
complained so loudly against the ‘ Introductory,’ 
that by order of the Pope it was publicly burnt. 

JOGIS. See Yoars. 

JOHANNITES, a sect which arose in Constanti- 
nople in the beginning of the fifth century, deriving 
their name from John Chrysostom, the validity of 
whose deposition they refused to acknowledge. On 
Sundays and festival days they held their private 
meetings, which were conducted by clergymen 
who thought like themselves, and from these alone 
they would receive the sacraments. So keenly did 
they feel in regard to the deposition of their bishop, 
that sanguinary tumults ensued. This schism spread 
more widely in the church, and many bishops and 
clergymen joined the party. They were encouraged 
by the Roman church, which constantly maintained 
the innocence of Chrysostom, Atticus, the second 
successor of the deposed, being of a conciliatory spi- 
rit, introduced the name of Chrysostom into the 
church prayers offered in behalf of bishops who had 
died in the orthodox faith. Through the influence 
of the same benevolent prelate, a universal amnesty 
was obtained for all the adherents of Chrysostom 
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among the clergy. Thus a still more exteasive 
schism was obviated; but a small party of Johan- 
nites still continued to hold their ground at Constan- 
tinople. The first who succeeded in putting an end 
to the schism in that city was the patriarch Pro- 
clus, who prevailed upon the emperor Theodosius 
II. in A. D. 438, to allow the remains of Chrysostom 
to be brought back to Constantinople, and to be 
buried there with solemn pomp; and having thus 
gratified the remnant of the Johannites, he persuaded 
them to connect themselves once more with the 
dominant church. 

JOHN (SrT.), CHRISTIANS OF. 

JOHN (S8t.) Barrist’s Day, 
val, which is traced back to the fifth century. It 
was instituted in commemoration of the nativity of 
John the Baptist; the only nativity besides that of 
our Lord celebrated in the church, but allowed on 
account of its special connection with the birth of 
the Saviour. It is held on the 24th of June. In 
A.D. 506 it was received among the great feasts like 
Easter, Christmas, and other festivals; and was cele- 
brated with equal solemnity, and in much the same 
manner. 

JOHN (St.) Barrist’s Marryrpom, a festival 
celebrated im the Greek church on the 29th of 
August. 

JOHN (Sr.) Evancerisr’s Day, a Christian 
festival celebrated in commemoration of John the 
beloved disciple. It is observed on the 27th of 
December. In the Greek church, the 26th of Sep- 
tember is consecrated to the Assumption of the 
Body of St. John the Evangelist. The same church 
has also a festival in honour ‘of this evangelist, 
which is celebrated on the 8th of May. 

JOHNSONIANS, the followers of Mr. John 
Johnson, who was for many years a Baptist minister 
-in Liverpool, in the eighteenth century. His pecu- 
liar sentiments may be thus briefly stated. He 
held that faith is not a duty which God requires of 
man, but a grace which it is impossible to convert 
into a duty, and which cannot be required of any 
created being. The want of faith, therefore, in his 
view, was not a sin, but a mere vacuity or nonen- 
tity. The principle of faith then was regarded by 
Mr. Johnson as a work not wrought by man, but the 
operation of God, and hence it is not the soul of man 
which believes, but the principle of grace within 
him. He maintained that the holiness of the first 
man Adam was inferior to that of the angels, much 
more to that of the saints, who are raised above the 
angels in glory. He regarded it as not the duty of 
the ministers of the gospel to preach the law, or to 
inculcate moral duties upon their people, sceing they 
are appointed not to preach the law, but the gospel. 
Still further, Mr. Johnson held that the blessings of 
spiritual grace and eternal life being secured in Christ 
prior to the fall, were never lost, and consequently 
gould not be restored. This excellent Baptist minis- 
ter entertained high supra-lapsarian notions on the 
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a Christian festi- 


subject of the Divine decrees, and he admitted the 
universality of the death of Christ. On the doctrine 
of the Trinity, his followers seem to have embraced 
the INDWELLING ScuEM® (which see), with Cal- 
vinistic views of justification and the atonement. 

In the last Census, that of 1851, no congregations 
of this body are reported as now existing in Eng- 
land. It does not appear that the Johnsonians ever 
had a footing in either Scotland or Ireland. 

JORDAN (BATHING IN THE), an annual ceremony 
observed by the Syrian Christians, as well as by 
Greeks, Nestorians, Copts, and many others, who 
plunge naked into the river at the supposed spot 
where the miraculous passage of the Israelites was 
effected, and where also our blessed Lord was bap- 
tized. It is performed at Haster by pilgrims who 
haye come from all parts, and encountered the utmost 
privations and difficulties, in order to purify them- 
selves in the sacred waters. Not unfrequently the 
number of pilgrims on such occasions amounts to 
several thousand people of both sexes and all 
nations. ‘Once a-year,” says Mr. Stanley, in his 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ “on the Monday in Passion 
Week, the desolation of the plain of Jericho is 
broken by the descent from the Judean hills of five, 
six, or eight thousand pilgrims, who are now, from 
aul parts of the Byzantine Empire, gathered within 
the walls of Jerusalem, ‘The Turkish governor is 
with them, an escort of Turkish soldiers accompanies 
them, to protect them down the desert hills against 
the robbers, who, from the days of the good Samaritan 
downwards, have infested the solitary pass. On a 
bare space beside the tangled thickets of the modern 
Jericho—distinguished by the square tower, now the 
castle of its chief, and called by pilgrims ‘the House 
of Zaccheus’—the vast encampment is spread out, 
recalling the image of the tents which Israel here 
first pitched by Gilgal. Two hours before dawn, the 
rude Eastern kettle-drum rouses the sleeping mul- 
titude. It is to move onwards to the Jordan, so as 
to accomplish the object before the great heat of the 
lower valley becomes intolerable. Over the inter- 
vening desert the wide crowd advances in almost 
perfect silence, Above is the bright Paschal moon— 
before them moves a bright flare of torches—on each 
side huge watch-fires break the darkness of the night, 
and act as beacons for the successive descents of the 
road. ‘The sun breaks over the eastern hills as the 
head of the cavalcade reaches the brink of the Jordan. 
Then it is, for the first time, that the European 
traveller sees the sacred river, rushing through its 
thicket of tamarisk, willow, and agnus-castus, with 
rapid eddies, and of a turbid yellow colour, like the 
Tiber at Rome, and about as broad—sixty or eighty 
feet. The chief features of the scene are the white 
cliffs and green thickets on each bank, though at this 
spot they break away on the western side, so as to 
leave an open space for the descent of the pilgrims. 
Beautiful as the scene is, it is impossible not to feel 
a momentary disappointment at the conviction, pro- 
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duced by the first glance, that it cannot be the spot 
either of the passage of Joshua or of the baptism of 
John. The high eastern banks (not to mention the 
other considerations named before) preclude both 
events. But in a few moments the great body of 
pilgrims, now distinetly visible in the breaking day, 
appear on the ridge of the last terrace. None, or 
hardly any, are on foot. Horse, mule, ass, and camel, 
in promiscuous confusion, bearing whole families on 
their backs—a father, mother, and three children 
perhaps on a single camel—occupy the vacant spaces 
between and above the jungle in all directions. 

“Tf the traveller expects a wild burst of enthu- 
siasm, such as that of the Greeks when they caught 
the first glimpse of the sea, or the German armies at 
the sight of the Rhine, he will be disappointed. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the whole pilgrimage 
to the Jordan, from first to last, than the absence of 
any sueh displays. Nowhere is more clearly seen 
that deliberative business-like aspect of their devo- 
tion so well described in Eothen, unrelieved by any 
expression of emotion, unless, perhaps, a slight tinge 
of merriment. They dismount, and set to work to 
perform their bathe; most on the open space, some 
farther up amongst the thickets; some plunging in 
naked—most, however, with white dresses, which 
they bring with them, and which, having been so 
used, are kept for their winding-sheets. Most of 
the bathers keep within the shelter of the bank, 
where the water is about four feet in depth, though 
with a bottom of very deep mud. The Coptie pil- 
grims are curiously distinguished from the rest by 
the boldness with which they dart into the main 
current, striking the water after their fashion alter- 
nately with their two arms, and playing with the 
eddies, which hurry them down and across, as if they 
were in the cataracts of the Nile; crashing through 
the thick boughs of the jungle whieh, on the eastern 
bank of the stream, intercepts their progress, and then 
re-crossing the river higher up, where they can wade, 
assisted by long poles which they have eut from the 
opposite thickets. It is remarkable, considering the 
mixed assemblage of men and women in such a scene, 
there is so little appearance of levity and indecorum. 
A primitive domestic character pervades in a singular 
form the whole scene. he families which have come 
on their single mule or camel now bathe together 
with the utmost gravity, the father receiving from 
the mother the infant, which has been brought to 
receive the one immersion which will suffice for the 
rest of its life, and thus, by a curious economy of 
resources, save it from the expense and danger of a 
future pilgrimage in after years. In about two hours 
the shores are cleared; with the same quiet they 
remount their camels and horses; and before the 


multitude, mounted, passing in profound silence over 


that silent plain—so silent, that but for the tinkling 
of the drum, its departure would hardly be per- 
ceptible. The troops stay on the ground to the end, 
to guard the rear, and when the last roll of the drum 
announces that the last soldier is gone, the whole 
plain returns to its perfect solitude.” 

From the time when our Lord was baptized in the 
Jordan, this river has always had a peculiar sacred 
interest attached to it. Hence, as we learn from the 
writer whom we have just quoted, “In the mosaics 
of the earliest churches at Rome and Ravenna, before 
Christian and Pagan art were yet divided, the Jordan 
appears a river-god, pouring his stréams out of his 
un,” It was the earnest wish of Constantine, the 
first. Christian Emperor, and has been the wish of 
multitudes since his time, to be baptized in the 
waters of the Jordan; and for this purpose not Ro- 
mauists and Greeks only, but many Protestants also, 
have carried off and carefully preserved water taken 
from the sacred river. 

JORMUNGAND, the Midgard serpent of the 
Scandinavian mythology, begotten by Loki. The 
Prose Edda relates that Thor fished.for this serpent, 
and caught him. (See Hymir.) Thor gains great 
renown for killing the Midgard serpent; but at the 
same time, recoiling nine paces, falls dead upon the 
spot, suffocated with the floods of venom which the 
dying serpent vomits forth upon him. See SCAN- 
DINAVIANS (RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT). 

JOTUN, the giants of the ancient Scandinavians. 

JOTUNHEIM (Giants’ home), the region of the 
giants in the old Scandinavian cosmogony. 

JOY OF THE LAW (FestTIVAL OF THE), a 
name given to the ninth day of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles among the Modern Jews. “On this day,” 
says Mr. Allen, “three manuscripts of the Penta- 
teuch are taken out of the ark, and carried by the 
Chassan and two other persons round the altar. 
Then they are laid upon the desk, and three portions 
are read by three different persons, one portion from 
each manuscript. The first of these portions is the 
last section, or thirty-third and thirty-fourth chapters 
of Deuteronomy ; for this is the day on which the 
annual reading of the law is concluded. But as soon 
as this course is finished, it is immediately recom- 
menced. The second portion now read consists of 
the first chapter, and first three verses of the second 
chapter, of Genesis. ‘The reason of which,’ it is 
said, ‘is to show that man should be continually 
employed in reading and studying the Word of 
God.’ 

“On this day those offices of the synagogue 
which are annual are put up to public auction for 
the year ensuing, and assigned to the best bidder. 
The whole of these nine days is a season of great 
joy and festivity, and the last is the most joyful and 
festive of all.” 

JUBILATION (THE Grrr oF), a privilege alleged 
by theurgie mysticism to be granted to eminent 
Romish saints, whereby they are enabled in their 


| noonday heat has set in, are again encamped on the 
upper plain of Jericho. At the dead of night, the 
drum again wakes them for their homeward march. 
The torches again go before; behind follows the vast 
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last moments to sing a triumphant death-song. ‘hus 
Maria of Oignys, when on the point of death, sang, 
we are told, without remission, for three days and 
nights, her ecstatic swan-song. 

JUBILEE, a season of festival and restitution 
among the ancient Jews, which followed seven Sab- 
batic years, thus occurring every fiftieth year. The 
name is supposed by Calmet to be derived from a 
Hebrew word hobil, which means to restore ; because 
lands which had been alienated were restored to their 
original owners. The Septuagint translates the word 
yobil by remission, and Josephus by liberty. The 
Scriptural warrant for the observance of the jubilee 
by the Jews is contained in Lev, xxv. 8—13, and 
runs as follows: “ And thou shalt uumber seven 
sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven years: 
and the space of the seven sabbaths of years shall be 
unto thee forty and nine years. ‘Then shalt thou 
cause the trumpet of the jubilee to sound on the 
tenth day of the seventh month, in the day of atone- 
ment shall ye make the trumpet sound throughout 
all your land. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, 
and proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubilee unto you: 
and ye shall return every man unto his possession, 
and ye shall return every man unto his family. A 
jubilee shall that fiftieth year be unto you: ye shall 
not sow, neither reap that which groweth of itself in 
it, nor gather the grapes in it of thy vine undressed. 
For it is the jubilee: it shall be holy unto you: ye 
shall eat the increase thereof out of the field. In 
the year of this jubilee ye shall return every man 
unto his possession.” The retwn of the year of 
jubilee was announced by sound of trumpet on the 
tenth day of the month Tisri, answering to our Oc- 
tober. The first jubilee occurred on the sixty: fourth 
year after the Israelites entered into the land of 
Canaan. From that period seventeen jubilees were 
reckoned until the Babylonish captivity, which fell 
out in the end of a Sabbatical year, and the thirty- 
sixth year of the jubilee. After the return of the 
Jews from Babylon, and the rebuilding of the Temple, 
the jubilee festival seems never to have been ob- 
served. 

It has been much disputed among the Jews whe- 
ther the fiftieth or the forty-ninth year was the year 
of jubilee. Maimonides maintained the ormer, 
while many eminent Rabbis have declared in favour 
of the latter. There were two special advantages 
which arose from the year of jubilee,—the manumis- 
sion of servants, and the restoration of families to 
their ancient possessions. Servants were not abso- 
lutely freed from bondage until the tenth day of 
Tisri, which, as we have seen, commenced the year 
of jubilee; but for nine days before, they spent their 
time in festivities and amusements of every kind, and 
wore garlands upon their heads in token of joy for 
their approaching liberty. But the most remarkable 
privilege which the jubilee brought along with it, was 
the restoration of houses and lands to their original 


owners. The Jews, it is well known, were remarkably 
strict in preserving their genealogies, that each family 
might be able to establish its right to the inheritance 
of its ancestors ; and thus, although an estate might 
change hands a hundred times, it of necessity returned 
every fiftieth year to its originalowner. In purchasing 
an estate, accordingly, the practice among the Jews 
was to consider how many years had passed since the 
last jubilee, and then to purchase the profits of the 
remaining years till the next. No man was allowed 
to sell his house or his field till the time of jubilee, 
unless constrained by poverty to do so; and even 
after he had sold it, the purchaser must surrender 
the estate should the original owner, before the year 
of Jubilee, be in such circumstances that he can re- 
deem it. Nay, even a near relative could redeem 
the land for the benefit of the original proprietor. 
Hebrew servants sold to strangers or into the family 
of proselytes, had the privilege of redemption either 
by themselves or their relatives. Josephus informs 
us that in the later periods of the Jewish history 
there was a general cancelling of debts at the return 
of jubilee. The political advantages of such an ar- 
rangement as that of the jubilee are obvious, The 
Hebrew government was thus made to rest on an 
equal agrarian law. It made provision, as Dr. Graves 
remarks, in his ‘ Lectures ou the Pentateuch,’ for the 
support of 600,000 yeomanry, with from six to 
twenty-five acres of land each, which they held in- 
dependent of all temporal superiors, and which they 
might not alienate, but on condition of their revert- 
ing to the families which originally possessed them, 
every fiftieth year, 

- JUBILEE (Romisn), a ceremony celebrated by 
the Church of Rome at stated periods, with great 
pomp and splendid preparations. It was first insti- 
tuted by, Pope Boniface VIII., at the close of the 
thirteenth century. In the year 1299, a notion 
was extensively propagated among the inhabitants of 
Rome, that those who should, in the course of the 
following year, visit the church of St. Peter's, would 
obtain the pardon of all their sins, and the same 
privilege would be enjoyed on every hundredth year, 
In conformity with this popular expectation and 
belief, he sent an epistle throughout Christendom, 
which contained the assertion that a jubilee of in- 
dulgences was sanctioned by the ancient ecclesias- 
tical law, and therefore he decreed that, on every 
hundredth year, all who should confess and lament 
their sins, and devoutly visit St. Peter's church at 
Rome, should receive a plenary indulgence; or, in 
other words, a complete remission of all sins, past, 
present, and to come. An indulgence of this kind 
had hitherto been limited to the Crusaders. ‘The 
consequence was, that multitudes crowded to Rome 
from all parts on the year of jubilee, and it was 
estimated that 2,000,000 people visited Rome in the 
course of the year 1300. Mr Gibbon, in his ‘ De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire,’ thus describes 
the state of matters on that occasion :—-“ The wel- 
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come sound,” says he, “ was propagated throughout 
Christendom, and at first from the nearest provinces 
of Italy, and at length from the remote kingdoms of 
Hungary aud Britain, the highways were thronged 
with a swarm of pilgrims, who sought to expiate 
their sins in a journey, however costly and laborious, 
which was exempt from the perils of military service. 
All exceptions of rank or sex, of age or infirmity, 
were forgotten in the common transport; and in the 
streets and churches many were trampled to death 
by the eagerness of devotion. The calculation of 
their numbers could not be easy or accurate, and they 
have probably been magnified by a dexterous clergy, 
well apprised of the contagious eect of example; 
yet we are assured by a judicious historian, who 
assisted at the ceremony, that Rome was never 
replenished with less than two hundred thousand 
strangers; and another spectator has fixed at two 
millions the total concourse of the year, A trifling 
oblation from each individual would accumulate a 
royal treasure; and two priests stood day and night 
with rakes in their hands, to collect, without count- 
ing, the heaps of gold and silver that were poured on 
the altars.” 

The experiment far exceeded the expectation of 
either the Pope or the people, and the treasury was 
so amply replenished by the contributions of the 
pilgrims, that a century was naturally thought too 
distant an interval to secure so obvious an advantage 
for the Church. Clement VI., therefore, repeated 
the jubilee in A.D. 1850; and Urban VI., in A. p. 
1389, reduced the interval to thirty-three years, the 
supposed length of time to which the life of our Lord 
on earth extended. TV inally, Paul LI., in 1475, estab- 
lished that the festival of the jubilee should be cele- 
brated every twenty-five years, which continues to be 
the interval at which this great festival is observed. 
As a recent specimen of a jubilee bull, we make an 
extract from that which was issued by the Pope in 
1824, appointing the jubilee for the following year: 
“We have resolved,” says he, “by virtue of the 
authority given to us from heaven, fully to unlock 
that sacred treasure composed of the merits, suffer- 
ings, and virtues of Christ our Lord, and of his virgin 
mother, and of all the saints which the author of 
human salvation has intrusted to our dispensation. 
To you, therefore, venerable brethren, patriarchs, 
primates, archbishops, bishops, it belongs to explain 
with perspicuity the power of indulgences: what is 
their efficacy in the remission not only of the cano- 
nical penance, but also of the temporal punishment 
due to the divine justice for past sin; and what 
succour is afforded out of this heavenly treasure, 
from the merits of Christ and his saints, to such as 
have departed real penitents in God’s love, yet before 
they had duly satisfied by fruits worthy of penance 
for sins of commission and omission, and are now 
purifying in the fire of Purgatory.” The last jubilee 
took place in 1850, under the auspices of the present 
Pope, Pius IX, 


JUDAISM, the system of doctrine and practice 
maintained by the Jews. See Jews (ANCIENT), 
JEWS (MODERN). 

JUDAIZING CHRISTIANS. The Christian 
church, at its first formation, was composed of tivo 
separate and distinct classes of converts—those drawn 
from the ranks of the Jews, and those drawn from 
the ranks of the heathens. The converts from Ju- 
daism brought with them into the Christian church 
many strong prejudices in favour of Jewish rites and 
observances, which they were most unwilling to re- 
gard as of temporary and not permanent obligation. 
Accordingly, we find the Judaizing ‘party, at a very 
eatly period, making an effort to persuade Paul to 
yield to their views in circumcising ‘Titus, though a 
Gentile convert. The Apostle firmly resisted their 
demands in this matter; but soon afterwards, some 
persons belonging to the same party followed him to 
Antioch, where they had almost succeeded, by their 
intemperate zeal, in raising a schism in the church. 
The points in dispute were referred to a meeting of 
the apostles and elders which was held at Jerusalem, 
where, after the most careful deliberation, it was 
agreed that circumcision should be declared not to be 
binding upon the Gentiles, and nothing farther was 
exacted than the abstaining from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication; and by this arrangement, which 
was obviously intended for a transition state of the 
church, the opposition between the Jewish and Hel- 
lenist parties was broken down. (See BLoop.) By 
the decision of the brethren at Jerusalem, harmony 
was restored in the church at Antioch. The Judaiz- 
ing party, however, gradually increased to such an 
extent, that all the churches which Paul had planted 
were agitated by controversy, so that the Apostle’s 
peace of mind was disturbed, and even his life en- 
dangered. In the heat of the controversy, the 
labours of the great Apostle of the Gentiles were 
brought to a close. 

The ministry of the Apostle John in Asia Minor 
went far to reconcile the contending parties; but 
still the opposition of the Judaizing Christians was 
not wholly suppressed, and in the middle of the 
second century, the controversy raised by these 
zealots for the Mosaic law continued to be carried 
on with nearly as much vigour as in apostolic times. 
Nay, a church founded on Judaizing principles 
existed at Pella down to the fifth century. That 
there were other churches of the same kind in dif- 
ferent places is in the highest degree probable, from 
the tenacity with which many Jewish converts ad- 
hered to the observance of the law of Moses. All 
Judaizers, however, in course of time, as we learn 
from Irenzeus, came to be known by the name of 
EBIONITES (which see). 

JUDAS (Sr.) AtpHeus (Day oF), a festival 
celebrated in the Greek church on the 19th June. 

JUDE'S DAY (8r.), See Sraon (St.) and Jupr 
(8r.), Day or, 
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JUDGMENT-DAY—JUDGMENT (GENERAL). 
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JUDGMENT-DAY. The time of the general 
judgment is a secret which God has reserved for 
himself, 
the Redeemer, “ Of that day and hour knoweth no 
man, no, not the angels of heaven.” From various 
expressions which occur in the Apostolic Hpistles, it 
would appear that, at a very early period in the 
history of the Christian church, an idea began to be 
entertained by some that the day of the Lord was 
near. ‘Thus, in the Second Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, Paul beseeches them not to be shaken in mind 
or troubled, as if the day of Christ were at hand. It 
is called a day, but that term in Scripture is often 
used indefinitely, sometimes for a longer, sometimes 
a shorter period. What is to be the duration of the 
Judgment-Day we are in utter ignorance; but of one 
thing we are assured, that whereas “it is appointed 
unto all men once to die, after death cometh the 
judgment.” 

JUDGMENT-HALL or PILATE. ‘The solemn 
scene of our Lord’s appearance in the judgment-hall 
of the Roman governor, is represented in the course 
of the Romish ceremonies which are annually held at 
Rome during Holy Week. Mr Seymour thus de- 
scribes it from personal observation :—‘ The gospel 
is read by three priests. One of them personates 
the evangelist who wrote the gospel; and his part is 
to read the narrative as detailed. A second per- 
sonates Pontius Pilate, the maid at the door, the 
priests, the Pharisees; and his part is to read those 
sentences which were spoken by them. ‘The third 
personates our Lord Jesus Christ; and his part is to 
read the words which were uttered by him on the 
occasion. To give the greater effect to the whole, 
the choir is appointed to undertake those parts which 
were the words of the multitude. The different voices 
of the priests reading or intoning their different parts 
—Pilate speaking in one voice, Christ in another, 
while the choir, breaking forth, fill the whole of the 
vast church with the shout, ‘ Crucify him! Crucify 
him! and again with the cry ‘Not this man, but 
Barabbas !’ produce a most singular effect.” 

JUDGMENT (Genera). That there will be a 
period of final retribution, when men shall be sum- 
moned to impartial judgment, according to their 
character and actions, is a doctrine both of reason 
and revelation. The simple notion of a Supreme 
Being necessarily supposes him to be possessed of 
perfect justice, as well as the other moral attributes 
which are essential to his character as the ruler of 
the universe. On contemplating, however, the state 
of matters around us, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the evident inequality of the distribution, of the 
goods and ills of this life. The wicked may often be 
seen to spend their days in prosperity, and the 
righteous in adversity and sorrow. Such an anoma- 
lous arrangement as this seems plainly to point 
to a period of future adjustment, when each man 
shall receive his final recompense, according to the 
deeds done in the body, whether they have been 


Hence we are expressly informed by. 


good, or whether they have been evil. If there isa 


just’ God, who sits upon the throne of the universe, 


the inference is undoubted, that it must ultimately be 
well with the righteous, and ill with the wicked. 
Hence, among the unenlightened heathen, in all ages, 
the belief has uniformly prevailed of a general judg- 
ment. In ancient times, the idolaters of Greece and 
Rome believed that when the souls of men left their 
bodies at death, they appeared before certain judges— 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Auacus—who, after an 
impartial investigation, pronounced sentence upon 
them, consigning them either to the abodes of bliss, 
or to the regions of torment. The notions of the 
heathen, however, referred solely to a private and 
individual, not to a public and general judgment. 

It is to the Holy Scriptures alone that. we are in- 
debted for the knowledge of a general judgment, 
which will take place in the sight of an assembled 
universe. The following passages, among others, 
clearly establish this point: Acts xvii. 31, “ Be- 
cause he hath appointed a day, in the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised him 
from the dead ;” 2 Cor. v. 10, “ For we must all 
appear before the judgment-seat of Christ; that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, accord- 
ing to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad;” 
Mat. xxv. 31, 32, “When the Son of man shall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then 
shall he sit upon the:throne of his glory: and before 
him shall be gathered all nations: and he shall sepa- 
rate them one from another, asa shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats.” ‘A general judgment,” 
says Dr. Dick, “at which all the descendants of 
Adam will be present, seems necessary to the display 
of the justice of God, to such a manifestation of it as 
will vindicate his government from all the charges 
which impiety has brought against it, satisfy all 
doubts, and leave a conviction in the minds of all 
intelligent creatures that he is righteous in all his 
ways, and holy in all his works. It is expedient 
that, at the winding up of the scheme, all its parts 
should be seen to be worthy of Him by whom it was 
arranged and conducted. In this way, those who 
have witnessed, with many disquieting thoughts, the 
irregularity and disorder in the present system, will 
have ocular evidence that there never was the 
slightest deviation from the principles of equity, and 
that the cause of perplexity was the delay of their 
full operation. They will see the good and the bad 
no longer mingled together, and apparently treated 
alike, but separated into two classes, the one on the 
right hand of the Judge, and the other on his left, 
and distinguished as much at least by their respective 
sentences as by the places which they occupy. We 
perceive, then, the reason that the judgment passed 
upon each individual at the termination of his life 
will be solemnly. ratified at the end of the world. 


There may be another reason for the public exercise 
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of justice in the final allotment of the human race. 
It may be intended to be a spectacle to the universe; 
it may be an act of the divine administration, which 
will extend its influence to all the provinces of his 
empire. We are sure that angels will witness it; 
and if there are other orders of rational creatures, it 
may be a solemn lesson to them, by which they will 
be confirmed in fidelity to their Creator, and filled 
with more profound veneration of his infinite excel- 
lencies.” 

The Day of Judgment is the last article in the 
ereed of the Mohammedans. It will be ushered in, 
as they believe, by the angel Israfil, who will sound 
a trumpet, the first blast of which will not only 
overthrow cities, but level mountains; the second, 
that of extermination, will annihilate all the inhabi- 
tants of earth, and lastly the angel of death; and at 
the third, or blast of resurrection, they will be 
restored to life, and rise to the final judgment. All 
will appear naked; but those who are designed for 
Paradise will receive clothes, and, during the trial of 
the wicked, will surround the throne of God. ‘The 
judgment, according to the Moslem notions, is thus 
described in Algazali’s creed :— He shall also be- 
lieve in the balance wherein, with the weights of 
atoms and mustard seeds, works will be weighed 
with the utmost exactness. ‘Then the books of the 
good works, beautiful to behold, will be cast into the 
scale of light, by which the balance shall be depressed 
according to their degrees with God, out of the 
favour of God and the books of evil deeds into the 
scale of darkness, by which the balance shall lightly 
ascend, by the justice of the Most High. It must 
also be believed that there is a real way extended 
over the middle of hell, sharper than a sword, and 
finer than a hair, on which, by the divine decree, the 
feet of unbelievers shall slip, so that they shall fall 
into the fire, while the feet of believers will remain 
firm on it, and they will be led into an habitation 
that will last. It must also be believed that the 
faithful will then drink out of Mohammed's lake, 
which will prevent their thirsting-any more. Its 
breadth is a month’s journey, and the water is whiter 
than mill aud sweeter than honey; the cups placed 
round are as numerous as the stars, and it is supplied 
by two pipes from the river Cauther. Men must 
also believe in the final reckoning, which will be 
strict with some, with others more indulgent, while 
they who are near to God will enter the garden 
without any. Then God will question any of his 
prophets whom he pleases concerning his mission, 
and whom he pleases of the unbelievers the reason 
of their accusing as liars those who were sent to 
them. He will also interrogate heretics concerning 
the Sonnah, and the Moslems concerning their 
works,” 

Throughout almost the whole of the tenth century, 
Europe was agitated with the expectation that the 
day of general judgment and final consummation was 
at hand. The idea was founded on Rev, xx. 2—4, 


“ And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the Devil, and Satan, and bound him a 


. thousand years, and cast him into the bottomless 


pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that 
he should deceive the nations no more, till the thou- 
sand years should be fulfilled; and after that he must 
be loosed a little season. And I saw thrones, and 
they sat upon them, and judgment was given unto 
them: and I saw the souls of them that were be- 
headed for the witness of Jesus, and for the word of 
God, and which had not worshipped the beast, neither 
his image, neither had received his mark upon their 
foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years.” This passage 
was interpreted to mean, that after a thousand years 
from the birth of Christ, Satan would be let-loose, 
Antichrist would appear, and the end of the world 
would come. Accordingly, the utmost excitement 
and alarm prevailed. Many, transferring their pro- 
perty to the churches and monasteries, set out for 
Palestine, where they supposed Christ would come 
down from heaven to judge the world. Others 
gave up their all to the priests and monks; while in 
many instances the deed of gift distinctly bore as its 
reason these words, “The end of the world being 
now at hand.” Not before the close of the century 
did the delusion finally pass away. From that period 
down to the present day, individuals have occasion- 
ally been found who have persuaded themselves, and 
sought to convince others, that the final judgment 
was near, But the precise time when that great 
event will happen is wisely concealed, that men may 
be always on the watch, seeking ever to be ready ; 
for at such an hour as we think not the Son of man 
cometh, 

JUDICIUM DEI. See Orpeat. 

JUGA, or JUGALIS, a surname of JuNO (which 
see), as presiding over marriage. She had a temple 
under this narne in the forum at Rome. 

JUGATINUS, a god of marriage among the an- 
cient Romans. 

JUGGERNATH, or JaGat-Naru (the lord 
of the world), a popular object of worship in the 
district of Cuttack, on the sea-coast of Orissa, in 
Hindustan. This Hindu deity is a form of Vishne. 
The pagoda or temple dedicated to the worship 
of Juggernath stands close to the sea-shore, and, 
from its peculiar prominence, serves as an impor- 
tant sea-mark in guiding mariners to the-mouth 
of the Ganges. The image is a carved block of 
wood, of frightful aspect, painted black, with a dis- 
tended mouth of a bloody colour. On festival days, 
the throne of the idol is placed upon a stupendous 
moveable tower, sixty feet high, resting on wheels, 
Juggernath is accompanied with two other idols, of a 
white and yellow colour, each on a separate tower, 
and sitting upon thrones of nearly an equal height. 
Attached to the principal tower are six ropes, by 
which the people drag it along. The officiating high 
priest is stationed in front of the idol, and all around 
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JUHLES—JUMPERS. 


it are thousands of massive sculptures, which em- 
blematically represent those scenes of revolting in- 
decency and horrid cruelty which are the essential 
characteristics of this worship. The procession of 
the idol is thus described by Mr. Sterling, in his 
‘ Account of Orissa :’—“ On the appointed day, after 
yarious prayers and ceremonies, the images are 
brought from their throne to the outside of the Lion- 
gate, not with decency and reverence, but a cord 
being fastened round their necks, they are dragged 
by the priests down the steps and through the mud, 
while others keep their figures erect, and help their 
movements by shoving from behind, in the most in- 
different and unceremonious manner. Thus the mon- 
strous idols go, rocking and pitching along, through 
the crowd, until they reach the cars, which they are 
made to ascend by a similar process, up an inclined 
platform, reaching from the stage of the machine to 
the ground. On the other hand, a powerful sen- 
timent of religious enthusiasm pervades the admiring 
multitude of pilgrims when the images first make 
their appearance through the gate. They welcome 
them with shouts and cries; and when the monster 
Juggernaut, the most hideous of all, is dragged forth, 
the last in order, the air is rent with acclamations. 
After the images have been safely lodged in their 
vehicles, a box is brought forth, containing the golden 
or gilded feet, hands, and ears of the great idol, which 
are fixed on the proper parts with due ceremony, and 
a scarlet scarf is carefully arranged round the lower 
part of the body, or pedestal. The joy and shouts 
of the crowd on the first movement of the cars, the 
creaking sound of the wheels, as these ponderous 
machines roll along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh- 
sounding instruments, and the general appearance of 
such an immense mass of human beings, produce an 
astounding effect.” 

As the car moves with its monstrous idol, numbers 
of devotees cast themselves under its wheels, and are 
instantly crushed to pieces; while such instances of 
self-immolation are hailed with the acclamations of 
applauding thousands. The worship of this idol in 
his temple exhibits only a scene of the most disgust- 
ing obscenity. The temple of Juggernath is regarded 
as the most sacred of all the Hindu places of worship, 
and immense crowds of pilgrims resort thither an- 
nually, calculated by the late Dr. Carey to amount 
to 1,200,000, multitudes of whom die by the way 
from want, disease, or exhaustion. At fifty miles’ 
distance, the sands are whitened with the skulls and 
bones of pilgrims, who have perished before reaching 
the sacred spot. 

The temple of this deity at Orissa is undoubtedly 
the most celebrated of all the buildings erected for his 
worship, but many other shrines sacred to Jugger- 
nath are found throughout Hindustan. “As there 
are numbers of sacred rivers in India,” says Dr. Duff, 
“but the Ganges, from being the most sacred, has 
acquired a monopoly of fame—so there are many 
shrines of Juggernath in India, though the one at 
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Puri, from being the largest and most venerated, has, 
in like manner, acquired exclusive celebrity. In 
hundreds, or rather thousands of places, where there 
are no temples, properly so called, there are still 
images and cars of Juggernath, fashioned after the 
model of the great prototypes at Orissa. There is 
scarcely a large village in all Bengal without its car 
of Juggernath. In Caleutta and its neighbourhood 
there are scores of them—varying in size from a few 
feet up to thirty or forty in height. What a view 
must open up to you of the fearful extent and mag- 
nitude of this destructive superstition, when you try 
to realize the fact, that, on the anniversary occasion 
of the car-festival, all the millions of Bengal are in 
motion; that, when the great car at Puri is dragged 
forth amid the shouts and acclamations of hundreds 
of thousands assembled from all parts of India, on 
the very same day, and at the very same hour, there 
are hundreds of cars rolled along throughout the 
widely scattered districts and cities and villages of 
the land; so that there are not merely hundreds of 
thousands, but literally millions, simultaneously en- 
gaged in the celebration of orgies, so stained with 
licentiousness and blood, that, in the comparison, we 
might almost pronounce the Bacchanalia of Greece 
and Rome innocent and pure !” 

JUHLSES, a name given to aerial spirits or demons 
among the Laplanders, from whom they receive a 
sort of adoration, though no statues or images of them 
exist. This spirit-worship is conducted under par- 
ticular trees. On Christmas Eve, and the day fol- 
lowing, they celebrate what is called the Festival of 
the Juhles. On this occasion there is a strict absti- 
nence from animal food; and of the articles used for 
refreshment, they carefully reserve some fragments, 
which are thrown into a box made of birch, and sus- 
pended from the branch of a tree behind the house, 
that the spirits may have an opportunity of feasting 
upon them. Scheffer considers this festival as par- 
taking partly of a Christian and partly of a Pagan 
character. 

JU-JU. See Ferisu-Worsure. 

JUMALA, the supreme deity of the inhabitants 
of Lapland. He was represented by a wooden idol 
in human form, seated on a sort of altar, with a crown 
On his head and a bowl in his lap, into which the 
devotees threw their voluntary oblations. See Lap- 
LANDERS (RELIGION OF). 

JUMNOU'TRI, a village on the banks of the river 
Jumna, and considered by the Hindus as a spot of 
remarkable sanctity—Hindus who perform the pil- 
grimage to this place from the low countries being 
themselves almost deitied after this adventure. Along 
the banks of this river are a race of Hindus who, like 
the Parsees, worship the sun. The devout among 
them will on no account taste food while the orb is 
above the horizon, and many are found who refuse to 
sit down during the day while the sun is visible. 

JUMPERS, a name given to those who practised 
jumping or leaping as an exercise of divine worship, 
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JUNO—JUSTICERS (ITmneRANT). 


and expressive of holy joy. This strange practice 
was commenced about the year 1760 in the west- 
ern part of Wales, among the followers of Harris, 
Rowland, Williams, and others, who were instru- 
mental in giving rise to a serious awakening among 
the people in that district. The novel custom was 
disapproved by not a few of those who waited on the 
ministry of these pious and zealous men; but it was 
seriously defended in a pamphlet published at the 
time by Mr. William Williams, who is generally 
termed the Welsh poet. The arguments of this 
sincular produetion were chiefly drawn from Scripture. 
The practice which gave rise to the name of Jump- 
ers, spread over a great part of Wales, and it was no 
uncommon thing to find congregations when engaged 
in solemn worship disturbed by individuals groaning, 
talking aloud, repeating the same words thirty or 
forty times in succession; some crying in Welsh, 
glory, glory, others bawling Amen with a loud voice, 
and others still jumping until they fell down quite 
exhausted. Mr. Evans, in his Sketch of the Deno- 
minations of the Christian world, describes a meet- 
ing among Jumpers which he himself witnessed. 
“ About the year 1785,” says he, “I myself happened 
very accidentally to be present at a meeting, which 
terminated in yumping. It was held in the open air, 
on a Sunday evening, near Newport, in Monmouth- 
shire. The preacher was one of Lady Huntingdon’s 
students, who coneluded his sermon with the recom- 
mendation of jumping; and to allow him the praise 
of consistency, he got down from the chair on which 
he stood, and jumped along with them. The argu- 
ments he adduced for this purpose were, that David 
danced before the ark—that the babe leaped in the 
womb of Elizabeth—and that the man whose lame- 
ness was removed, leaped and praised God for the 
merey which he had received. He expatiated on 
these topics with uncommon fervency, and then 
drew the inference, that they ought to show similar 
expressions of joy, for the blessings which Jesus 
Christ had put into their possession. He then gave 
an empassioned sketch of the sufferings of the Sa- 
viour, and hereby roused the passions of a few 
around him into a state of violent agitation. About 
nine men and seven women, for some little time, 
rocked to and fro, groaned aloud, and then jumped 
with a kind of frantic fury. Some of the audience 
flew in all directions; others gazed on in silent 
amazement! They all gradually dispersed, except 
the yumpers, who continued their exertions from eight 
in the evening to near eleven at night. I saw the 
conclusion of it; they at last kneeled down in a 
circle, holding each other by the hand, while one of 
them prayed with great fervour, and then ali rising 
up from off their knees, departed. But previous to 
their dispersion, they wildly pointed up towards the 
sky, and reminded one another that they should 
soon meet there, and be never again separated! I 
quitted the spot with astonishment.” Such scenes as 
that now described could only have occurred among 


people of a warm, fervid, enthusiastic temperament, 
whose feelings had been wrought up to a high pitch 
of religious excitement. 

JUNO, a heathen goddess regarded by the an- 
cient Romans as the Queen of Heaven. She cor- 
responds to the Hera (which see) of the Greeks. 
This female divinity was worshipped at Rome from 
very early times, and at a later period she had a 
temple reared to her honour on the Ayentine hill. 
She was the special protector and patron of the fe- 
male sex, and presided over all connected with mar- 
riage. Women sacrificed to her on their birth-day, 
but more especially at the festival of the Matronalia, 
on the Ist of March. The month of June, which 
received its name from this goddess, was considered 
in ancient times as a particularly suitable period for 
marriage. A law was passed at Rome in the reign 
of Numa, that no prostitute should be allowed to 
touch the altar of Juno, and if she did happen to 
touch it, that she should appease the offended god- 
dess by offering a female lamb in sacrifice. 

JUPITER, the lord of heaven among the ancient 
Romans, who presided over all celestial phenomena, 
such as thunder, rain, hail, and all atmospheric 


changes. He was the husband of Juno (which 
see.) When the people-wished for rain, they di- 


rected their prayers to Jupiter. He was regarded 
as the best and greatest of the gods, and therefore 
his temple occupied a conspicuous position on the 
summit of the Capitoline hill. He was the special 
guardian and protector of Rome; hence the first offi- 
cial act of a consul was to sacrifice to this god, and a 
general who lad been successful in the field offered 
up his special thanks to Jupiter. The Roman games 
and Ferize were celebrated in his honour. All hu- 
man events were under the control of this deity, and, 
accordingly, Jupiter was invoked at the commence- 
ment of any undertaking, whether sacred or secular. 
Rams were sacrificed to Jupiter on the ides of every 
month, and in the beginning of every week. He 
was the guardian of law, and the patron of justice 
and virtue. The white colour was sacred to him, 
and white animals were sacrificed to propitiate him. 
The Jupiter of the Romans was identical with the 
Zeus of the Greeks, and the Ammon of the Egyp- 
tians. 
JUSTICE, an essential attribute of the Divine 
Being as he is described in the Word of God, where 
we are informed that he is “just and true in all his 
ways,” as well as “holy in all his works.” This 
moral attribute of Deity has been distinguished into 
absolute and relative, universal and particular. The 
one refers to the absolute rectitude of his nature, the 
other to his character and actings as a moral gover- 
nor. The one, therefore, regards what he is in him- 
self, the other what he is in relation to his creatures. 
JUSTICERS (ITINERANT), officers appointed by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, king of England, to watch 
over the interests of the Jews resident within the 
kingdom. ‘They were instructed to protect the He- 
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brews against all oppression, to secure them in their 
interests and property, to decide all controversies or 
quarrels between them and the Christians, to keep 
the seal of their corporation, and the keys of their 
public treasury. The Justicers, in short, were to 
superintend the civil affairs of the Jews throughout 
all parts of England. 


K 


KAABA, a building at Mecca, in Arabia, which 
has long been famed as the annual resort of mul- 
titudes of Mohammedan pilgrims. The legendary 
history of its origin is curious. When Adam and 
Eve were driven out of Paradise, Adam fell on the 
mountain in Ceylon which is still known by the 
name of Adam’s Peak, where the print of Adam’s 
foot is still shown; and the mountain is regarded as 
sacred both by the Budhists and Mohammedans. 
Eve, on the other hand, fell on the shore of the Red 
Sea, where the fort of Jeddah now stands, and the 
tomb of Ive, at the gate of the town, is one of the 
sacred places to be visited in the Hadj. For two 
hundred years our first parents are said to have wan- 
dered over the earth in search of each other, and at 
length they met together on Mount Ararat. De- 
lighted at discovering his beloved partner, Adan 
lifted up his hands in thanksgiving to God, and im- 
plored that another of the blessings he had lost might 
be restored to him, namely, the’ shrine in Paradise at 
which he had been wont to worship, and round which 
the angels used to moye in adoring processions. His 
prayer was heard, and a tabernacle formed of radiant 
clouds was lowered down by the hands of angels, 
towards which Adain thenceforth turned in prayer, 
and walked round it daily seven times, in imitation 
of the sacred processions of the angels. 

When Adam died, the tabernacle of clouds was 
again taken up into heaven, and another simiar in 
form was built of stone and clay in the same place by 
Seth, the son of Adam. ‘The Deluge, of course, 
washed this building away, and it is said to have 
been rebuilt by Ishmael, assisted by his father -Ab- 
raham. While engaged in rearing this building, the 
angel Gabriel brought them a stone, said to have 
been one of the precious stones of Paradise, which 
they inserted in a corner of the outer wall of the 
Kaaba, where it remains to this day, to be devoutly 
kissed by the Hadi or pilgrim to Mecea. The pre- 
sent Kaaba is of no great antiquity, having been 
renewed no fewer than eight times, and, as far as 
could be, with the old materials, a reddish sandstone. 
The singular appearance of the structure, however, 
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| being constantly clothed with a black damask veil, 


JUTURNA, the nymph of a well in Latium, the 
water of which was considered so peculiarly sacred, 
that it was used in almost all sacrifices. A chapel 
was dedicated to this nymph at Rome in the Campus 
Martius, and sacrifices were offered to her on 11th 
January both by the state and by private individuals, 

JUVENTAS. See Hese. 


affords strong evidence that it has been scrupulously 
restored after the original design. The last building 
was nearly washed away by a torrent which inun- 
dated the town, and the present was erected so late - 
as 1624 by Amurath IV. It was rebuilt before Mo- 
hammed had commenced his public career, and it is 
curious that he should have been the person chosen 
to lift the black stone into its place. 

‘The appearance of the Kaaba is thus described by 
Burckhardt the traveller:—“It contains but one 
small apartment, then level with the ground, but now 
raised so much above it, that it can only be entered 
by a moveable ladder. The walls are hung with a 
rich red silk, interwoven with flowers and silver in- 
scriptions, which was replaced by the Pasha, and the 
old hangings were cut up and: sold to devotees at 
enormous prices. The room is opened only three 
days in the year, and many pilgrims never enter it, 
for it is not obligatory: it ean receive very few at a 
time, and a fee is exacted, to the indignation of the 
devout, who regard it as desecrating the holiest spot 
upon earth. It is customary to pray on entering, and 
I overlieard ejaculations which seemed to come from 
the heart:—‘O God of the Koran, forgive me, my 
parents, and my children, and deliver our necks from 
hell fire.” The Kaaba must have a singular appear- 
ance, for it is visible for no more than a fortnight, 


in which prayers are embroidered, and as this mate- 
rial, an animal product, is unclean, it is lined with 
cotton. Openings are left for the sight of the black 
and white stones. Both are said to have been once 
of the same colour, which the first is reported to have 
lost in consequence of sin; but the surface has pro- 
bably been blackened by time, aided by the kisses 
and touches of a long succession of pilgrims. It is 
an irregular oval, seven inches in diameter, appa- 
rently a mass of smaller stones conglomerated in a 
cement, and encircled by a silver band. It is pro- 
bably an aérolite, and owes its reputation, like many 
others, to its fall from the sky. ‘This:house of God, 
as it is called, is said to have been first clothed by 
the Hamyarite kings of Yemen, seven centuries be- 
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KABIR PANTHIS. 


fore the birth of the Prophet; and these covers used 
to be put on one over another, till the end of the first 
century of Islam. It has since been yearly renewed, 
and the old cover cut up. The privilege of clothing 
it, which was assumed by Kelan, Sultan of Egypt, on 
the conquest of that country by Selim, passed over 
to him and his successors. An adequate idea of the 
building may be formed from the views in Reland 
and Sale, and especially that in D’Ohson’s work. It 
stands in an oblong square 250 paces by 200, but as 
it has been enlarged, it no longer occupies the centre. 
It is nearly enclosed by a circle of slight pillars at a 
little distance, around which are the four stations for 
the orthodox sects.” 

The Mohammedans generally believe that if all 
the pilgrims were at the same moment to visit the 
Kaaba, the enclosure would contain them all. Burck- 
hardt caleulates that 35,000 might attend, but he 
never could count more of them than 10,000. 

KABIR PANTHIS, the followers, among the 
_ Hindus, of Kabir, whom they allege to have been the 
incarnate Deity, who, in the form of a child, was 
found floating on a lotus in a lake or pond near 
Benares, by the wife of a weaver named Nimé, who, 
with her husband Nuri, was attending a wedding 
procession. The Kabir Panthis believe that their 
founder was present in the world three hundred years, 
or from A.p. 1149 to a.p. 1449. The probability 
is, that he lived at the latter of these two periods, 
more especially as Nanak Shah, who began to teach 
about A. D. 1490, and who originated the Hindu sect 
of the Stkhs, is considered to have been deeply in- 
debted to the writings of his predecessor Kabir. 
The Moslems claim Kabir as having been a professor 
of the faith of Islam, and a contest is said to have 
arisen between them and the Hindus respecting the 
disposal of his corpse, the latter insisting on burning, 
the former on burying it. In the midst of this dis- 
pute, Kabir himself is said to have appeared, and 
desiring them to look under the cloth supposed to 
cover his mortal remains, immediately vanished ; but, 
on obeying his instructions, they found nothing under 
the cloth but a heap of flowers, one-half of which 
was removed to Benares, and burnt, whilst the head 
of the Mohammedan party erected a tomb over the 
other portion at the place where Kabir had died. 

The Kabiu Panthis being chiefly favourers of 
Vishnu, are included among the Vaishnava sects; 
but it is no part of their faith to worship any Hindu 
deity, or to observe any of the rites or ceremonies of 
the Hindus, whether orthodox or schismatical. Those 
of the members of the sect who mingle with the world, 
conform outwardly to all the usages of their tribe and 
caste, and some of them even pretend to worship the 
Hindu gods, though this is not considered consistent 
with their tenets. Those, however, who have retired 
from the world, and given themselves up to a life of 
seclusion, abstain from all the ordinary practices of 
the Hindus, and employ themselves chiefly in chant- 
ing hymns to the invisible Kabir. They use no 


Mantra nor fixed form of salutation; they have no 
peculiar mode of address. The frontal marks, if 
worn, are usually those of the Vashnava sects, or 
they make a streak with sandal-wood or gopichandana 
along the ridges of the nose, A necklace and rosary 
of Tulasi are also worn by them; but all these out- 
ward signs are considered of no importance, and the 
inward man is the only essential point to be attended 
to. 

Professor H. H. Wilson thus explains some of the 
characteristic doctrines of the Kabir Panthis:—“ They 
admit of but one God, the creator of the world; and, 
in opposition to the Vedanta notions of the absence 
of every quality and form, they assert that he has 
body, formed of the five elements of matter, and that 
he has mind endowed with the three Gunas, or qua- 
lities of being; of course of ineffable purity and irre- 
sistible power: he is free from the defects of human 
nature, and can assume what particular shape he 
will: in all other respects he does not differ from 
man, and the pure man, the Sddh of the Kabir sect, 
is his living resemblance, and after death is his asso- 
ciate and equal; he is eternal, without end or begin- 
ning, as, in fact, is the elementary matter of which 
he consists, and of which all things are made, residing 
in him before they took their present form, as the 
parts of the tree abide in the seed, or fiesh, blood, 
and bone may be considered to be present in the 
seminal fluid: from the latter circumstance, and the 
identity of their essential nature, proceeds the doe- 
trine, that God and man are not only the same, but 
that they are both in the same manner, every thing 
that lives and moves and has its being: other sects 
have adopted these phrases literally, but the followers 
of Kabir do not mean by them to deny the indivi- 
duality of being, and only intend these texts as asser- 
tions of all nature originally participating in common 
elementary principles.” “The moral code of the 
Kabir Panthis,” says the same eminent Orientalist, 
‘Cis short, but, if observed faithfully, is of a rather 
favourable tendency. Life is the gift of God, and 
must not, therefore, be violated by his creatures. 
Humanity is, consequently, a cardinal virtue, and the 
shedding of blood, whether of man or animal, a 
heinous crime. Truth is the other great principle of 
their code, as all the ills of the world, and ignorance 
of God, are attributable to original falsehood. Re- 
tirement from the world is desirable, because the 
passions and desires, the hopes and fears, which the 
social state engenders, are all hostile to tranquillity 
and purity of spirit, and prevent that undisturbed 
meditation on man and God which is necessary to 
their comprehension. The last great point is the 
usual sum and substance of every sect amongst the 
Hindus, implicit devotion in word, act, and thought 
to the Guru, or spiritual guide: in this, however, the 
characteristic spirit of the Kabir Panthis appears, and 
the pupil is enjoined to scrutinize his teacher's doc- 
trines and acts, and to be first satisfied that he is the 
sage he pretends to be, before he resigns himself to 
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his control. This sect, indeed, is remarkably liberal 
in this respect, and the most frequently recurring 
texts of Kabir are those which enforce an attentive 
examination of the doctrine that he offers to his 
disciples. The chief of each community has absolute 
authority over his dependants: the only punishments 
he can award, however, are moral, not physical— 
irregular conduct is visited by reproof and admoni- 
tion: if the offender does not reform, the Guru 
refuses to receive his salutation; if still incurable, 
the only further infliction is expulsion from the 
ffaternity.” 

The sect of Kabir Panthis is very widely diffused 
throughout Hindustan. It is split into a variety of 
subdivisions, and there are actually twelve branches 
of it traced up to the founder, among whom. a dif- 
ference of opinion as well as descent prevails, Of 
the establishments of this sect, the Kabir Chaura at 
Benares is pre-eminent in dignity, and it is constantly 
visited by wandering members of the sect. The 
Kabir Panthis are very numerous in all the provinces 
of Upper and Central India, except, perhaps, in 
Bengal itself. Their doctrines are taught in a great 
variety of works in different dialects of India; but 
the great authority to which they are wont to refer 
is the Vijek, which, however, rather inveighs against 
other systems than explains its own. 

KADR (At), the title of the ninety-seventh chap- 
ter of the Koran, which contains an account of God’s 
sending down the Koran to Mohammed from heaven. 
Hence it represents God as saying, “The night of 
Al Kadr is better than a thousand months.” Mo- 
hammedan doctors are by no means agreed what 
night Al Kadr really is, but the majority of them 
consider it to be one of the ten last nights of the 
Ramadan, They believe that in this night the 
divine decrees for the ensuing year are annually fixed 
and settled. 

KAFFIRS (RELIGION OF THE). The word Kafir, 
which signifies unbeliever, is now confined to the in- 
habitants of Kaffirland, in South Africa. It was 
given, however, by the Moorish navigators of the 
Indian Ocean to the inhabitants of the south-eastern 
coast of Africa, and was borrowed from them by the 
Portuguese. The Kaffirs form one tribe of the great 
Bechuana family, and their country, which lies be- 
yond the Fish River, is bounded by the ocean on the 
south, anda range of mountains on the north, and 
beyond them lie the Amapondo and Zoolu tribes. 
The Kaffirs are in personal appearance a remarkably 
handsome race of men, bold and warlike in their 
character, of lofty stature and graceful deportment. 
They wear no clothing but a cloak of skin. They 
are a pastoral people, and their flocks and herds 
constitute their chief care. They have been gene- 
rally alleged to be altogether destitute of a form of 
religion of any kind, and that the utmost which can 
be said of them in this respect is, that they retain 
a few unmeaning rites and ceremonies of a supersti- 
tious kind. It is of importance, however, to remark, 


that, for fifty years past, the Kaffirs have been in 
contact with Christian missionaries and colonists, and 
thus have been learning something about God; so 
that it is now difficult to distinguish between their 
former and their present knowledge. Mr. Moffat 
says that they are utterly destitute of theological 
ideas. Dr. Vanderkemp, the first missionary who 
laboured among them, gives this testimony as to the 
extent of their religious knowledge :—“ If by religion 
we mean reverence for God, or the external action 
by which that reverence is expressed, I never could 
perceive that they had any religion, or any idea of 
the existence of God. Iam speaking nationally, for 
there are many individuals who have some notion of 
his existence, which they have received from adjacent 
nations. A decisive proof of the truth of what I 
here say with respect to the national atheism of the 
Kaffirs is, that they have no word in their language 
to express the idea of the Deity, the individuals just 
mentioned calling him "Thiko, which is a corruption 
of the naine by which God is called in the language 
of the Hottentots, literally signifying, one that in- 
duces pain.” 

We learn, however, from Mr. Moffat, who has 
laboured for many years as a missionary in South 
Africa, that the Kaffirs use the word Uhlanga to de- 
note the Supreme Being; but the probability is, that 
the god whom they describe by this name is no other 
than a deified chief or hero, who at some remote 
period had attained distinction in their country. 
Their ideas of the most elementary religious truths 
are undoubtedly obscure and indistinct, and yet they 
have-some superstitious rites which deserve to be 
noticed. Mr. Laing, a missionary now labouring in 
Kaffirland, has kindly communicated to us an account 
of their present customs, which we present in his 
own words :— 1. Cireumcision. Young men are 
circumcised about the age of puberty. I could never 


observe anything of a religious nature connected with 


this custom. When the rite is performed, the young 
men are separated from society, and paint themselves 
white. A hut is made for them, and they live a few 
months apart from the rest of the people; but at the 
various kraals from which they come, dances from 
time fo time are held, the young men being painted 
white, and dressed in a short kilt made of the leaves 
of a particular tree, which are kept constantly shaking 
by the motions of the body. When the term of sepa- 
ration comes to an end, the young men, after burning 
their clothes and hut, and performing certain washings, 
are admitted into the society of men, and treated as 
such. Thisseemsto fix the Kaffir circumcision as a civil 
rite. A person who has not been circumcised, though 
a man by years,.was formerly, and in heathen dis- 
tricts is still, despised. A number of Christian young 
men, who left off the custom of circumcision so far 
as I know, are able to maintain a respectable position 
in life even in the eyes of their heathen neighbours, 
though uncircumcised. There are immoral practices 
connected with the dances which, not to speak of the 
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apostolic letter which frees us from this burden, 
render this custom incompatible with Christianity. 

“2. I'sivivane. Any traveller going throush Kaffir- 
land, will see here and there heaps of stones thrown 
down, without any reference to order. Some of these 
heaps are large, indicating, I think, that the Kaffirs 
must have been a considerable time in possession of 
the country. What are these T'sivivane? hey are 
lasting proofs that the Kaffirs sought success in. their 
enterprises from some unseen being. When out on 
a journey, they were accustomed to throw a stone to 
one of these T'sivivane, and to pray for success in 
their expedition. They could, however, give no de- 
finite account of the nature of the being from whom 
they sought aid. Along the paths it is not uncom- 
mon to see the tall grass knotted. This I understand 
to be a custom similar to the T'sivivane, viz., a means 
ot seeking good speed in their journey. 

“3. Witchcraft. In commen with many, perhaps 
all nations in some period of their history, the Kaffirs 
believe in witchcraft, and have been in the habit of 
punishing witches in the most cruel manner. They 
looked on these characters as the most wicked of 
mankind, and not fit to live. I never could find that 
they had a correct idea of the general depravity of 
man, and their view of sin is best explained by our 
word erime. They would often deny that they had 
sin, but as to witches being sinners they never had a 
doubt. ‘They connected the effects of witchcraft with 
certain substances, such as hair, blood, nail-parings, 
or other fragments of the human body, and this thing 
which bewitched they called Ubut?. Other sub- 
stances were used, as they held, for the purpose of 
bewitching. These witches (I mean the word to be 
applied to men and women) were believed to exert 
a powerful though unseen influence over their vic- 
tims, even to the depriving them of life. 

“4, Idini—Saeritice. This rite is performed to the 
ancestors of the Kaflirs, not to the Supreme Being. 
They seem to think that by burning fat, or rather 
bones to them, they can appease their anger. These 
Idinis, so far as I know, were seldom offered. The 
idea of sacrifice seems to be connected with them, as 
they were practised for the purpose of averting evil. 

“§. Hero worship. I have heard an intelligent 
man, yet a rude heathen, avowing that he and his 
people were worshippers of famous ancestors. There 
must have been some traces of such idolatry, from 
what I have heard; but this kind of worship appears 
to have been dying out about the time the mission- 
avies arrived. 

“6. Future state. When we spoke to the Kaffirs 
as to the immortality of the soul, they told us that 
they knew nothing of its existence, after the death of 
the body. From some expressions which they make 
use of to the dying, or in reference to them after they 
are dead, it seems that at one time they must have 
believed in the immortality of the soul. For example, 
to a person who is about to die they will say, ‘You 
are going home to-day—tlook on us.’ 


“7, By touching a dead body, they become un- 
clean. 

“8. When a husband dies, his wife or wives go 
out to the field or woods for a time.” 

From all that can be ascertained on the religion of 
the Kaffirs, it seems that those of them who are still 
in their heathen state have no idea, (1.) of a Supreme 
Intelligent Ruler of the universe; (2.) of a Sabbath ; 
(3.) of a day of judgment; (4.) of the guilt and 
pollution of sin; (5.) of a Saviour to deliver them 
from the wrath to come. 

KAIOMORTS, the primitive man, according to the 
Zendavesta, of the ancient Persians. See ABESTA. 

KALA (Mana), the male form of the Hindu god 
Shiva, in his character of Time, the great destroyer 
of all things. . 

KALENDERS (pure gold), wandering Dervishes 
among the Mohammedans, whose souls are supposed 
to be puritied by severe penances. Vo this degraded 
class belong the spies, the assassins, and the plun- 
derers that we read of among the Dervishes; and 
from them also have sprung numerous false prophets 
at different times. Their pretensions, however, are 
encouraged only by the lowest ranks of society, and 
they are not acknowledged as brethren by the mem- 
bers of the regular confraternities. In India these 
Mussulman mendicants are not numerous, and they 
are held in little esteem. They wear in that country 
a peculiar costume, consisting of a conical felt hat 
worked into chequers of white, red, and black; and 
their gown, which descends from the neck to the calf 
of the leg, is of diamond-shaped patches of the same 
colours. A few gourds for carrying water are hung 
over the shoulder or at the waist; and usually a 
bright steel rod, sometimes headed with a trident, 
completes their equipment. They neyer marry, but 
are of habits exceedingly dissolute and debauched, 
and are always most sturdy and importunate beggars. 
They regard themselves as objects of the special 
favour of Heaven, 

KALI (Mana), a Hindu goddess, the personified 
energy or consort of Shiva under a peculiar form. 
This is the most cruel and revengeful of all the 
Hindu divinities. Such is her thirst for blood, that 
in one of her forms she is represented as haying 
“actually cut her own throat, that the blood issuing 
thence might spout into her mouth.” Images of this 
disgusting spectacle are at this day to be seen in 
some districts of Bengal. All tortures which a de- 
votee can possibly inflict upon himself are considered 
as agreeable to her. If he should cut off a portion 
of his own flesh, and present it as a burnt sacrifice, 
the offering would be most acceptable. Dr. Duff 
informs us that “by the blood drawn from fishes and 
tortoises the goddess is pleased one month; a croco- 
dile’s blood will please her three; that of certain 
wild animals nine; that of a bull or guana a year ; 
an antelope or wild boar’s twelve years; a bufialo’s, 
rhinoceros’s, or tiger’s, a hundred; a lion’s, a rein- 
deer’s, or a man’s (mark the combination), a thousand. 
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But by the blood of three men slain in sacrifice she 
is pleased a hundred thousand years.” Robbers, 
thieves, and murderers, lawless desperadoes, in short, 
of every kind, worship Kali as their avowed patroness, 
and offer bloody sacrifices to propitiate the favour 
and secure the protection of the goddess. The 
Thugs, in particular, conduet their sanguinary depre- 
dations under her special auspices. In honour of 
Kali, one of the most popular of the Hindu festivals 
is annually observed with great pomp and ceremony 
—the Cuarak Pusan (which see), or swinging fes- 
tival. Private sacrifices are sometimes offered to 
Kali, an instance of which is quoted by Dr. Duff, 
from the statement of a British officer of high char- 
acter:— A Hindu Faquir, dressed in a fantastical 
garb, worked upon the mind of a wealthy high-caste 
Brahman woman, to the extent of making her believe 
that he was her spiritual guide, charged with a mes- 
sage from the goddess, demanding a human sacrifice. 
She declared herself ready to obey the divine order, 
and asked who was the victim. The Faquir pointed 
to her own son, a young man about twenty-five years 
old, the heir to the family property. The deluded 
mother waited till the unconscious-youth was asleep, 
and in the silence of the night she struck him on the 
head with an axe, and killed him. This done, she 
cut up the body, under the direction of her spiritual 
guide, the Faquir—presented a part, boiled with rice, 
as a peace offering, with the usual ceremonies, to the 
image of the goddess; part to the wretch who per- 
sonified the spiritual messenger: the rest she buried 
with so little care, that the place of its deposit was 
discovered by the vultures hovering over the ground, 
and thus brought to the notice of the English com- 
missioner by the police.” 

KALI-YUG, the last of the chronological cycles 
of the Hindus, through which the world is said to be 
at present passing, when the powers of darkness and 
disorder have become predominant in the soul of man, 
and when external nature groans beneath the burden 
of iniquity. 

KALIKA PURANA, one of the divine writings 
of the Hindus, which is chiefly devoted to a recital 
of the different modes of worshipping and appeasing 
the goddess Kaui (which see), 

KALKI AVATAR, the tenth and last of the 
AVATARS (which see), when Vishnu, in human form 
and seated on a white horse, shall give the signal for 
the destruction of this visible universe. 

KALPA, in Hindu chronology, a day of Brahma, 
equal to four thousand three hundred and twenty 
millions of solar years. 

KAMAC, the god of love among the Hindus. 

KAMIMITSI. See Srvrorsrs. 

KAMISIMO, a garment of ceremony among the 
Japanese, worn on festivals and other solemn occa- 
sions. It consists of two parts, a short cloak, with- 
out sleeves, called katageno, and a sort of petticoat 
called vakama, fastened about the waist by a band. 
Both are of a particular form, and of coloured stuffs. 


They are used only on days of ceremony and at 
funerals. 

KAMTSCHADALES (RELIGION oF). See Sua- 
MANISTS. 

KAMYU-MURUNU (desire for death), modes 
of suicide formerly prescribed in the Shastras or 
Sacred Books of the Hindus. The commonest mode 
is drowning in the Ganges, but sometimes the self- 
murderer submits to being buried alive. In certain 
temples in India there was formerly an instrument 
by which a person could decapitate himself. It con- 
sisted of a sharp crescent-shaped instrument, with a 
chain and stirrup at each horn, The devotee placed 
the sharp edge on the back of his neck, and his feet 
in the stirrups, then gave a violent jerk with his 
legs, and his head was instantly severed from his 
body. 

KANCHELIYAS, a sect of Hindus which is said 
to be not uncommon in the south of India, and whose 
worship is that of Saktz, the personified energy of the 
divine nature in action. It is said to be distinguished 
by one peculiar rite, the object of which is to con- 
found all the ties of female alliance, and to enforce 


not only a community of women amongst the votaries, 


but disregard even to natural restraints. 
KANTIANS, a sect of German thinkers in the 
last century, who adopted the philosophical principles 
of Emmanuel Kant. This eminent philosopher was 
born at Kénigsberg in 1724. His mind early dis- 
played a taste for the study of abstract truth, which 
rendered him so conspicuous in this department, that. 
while yet a comparatively young man, he was ap- 
pointed professor of logic and metaphysics in the 
university of his native town. In the course of a 
long life, he made such valuable discoveries in ab- 
stract science, that he gave rise to a new school of 
German philosophy, the influence of which has ex- 
tended down to the present day, The work in which 


-he first developed his own peculiar principles was his 


‘Critique of Pure Reason,’ which he published in 
1781, following it up by various other treatises ex- 
planatory of his philosophical system in its different 
bearings. 

The Kantian philosophy was designed, in the first 
instance, to meet and to neutralize the sceptical 
principles set forth by David Hume, who, by attempt- 
ing to trace all truth to experience, unsettled the 
foundations of human knowledge. The philosopher 
of Kénigsberg, however, showed that, independently 
altogether of experience, there are a prior? principles 
which originate solely from the operation of the mind 
itself, and are distinct from any sensible element. 
Thus Kant pointed out the very important distinction 
between «@ priort and a posterior’ knowledge. 

Another distinction of great importance was first 
clearly developed by Kant, that, namely, between 
analytic and synthetic judgments. In the former, as 
he showed, the attribute or predicate is necessarily 
contained in the subject ; while in the latter it is not 
contained in, but is distinct from the subject. ‘he 
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former judgments, therefore, area prior?, and the latter 
are some of them a priori and others a posterior?. Hu- 
man knowledge, according to this system, is composed 
of two elements, the empirical or @ postertort element, 
and the transcendental ora priori element, which is de- 
rived from the intelligence. Inthe Kantian philosophy 
there are three faculties: Perception, which has to 
do with single objects; Understanding with notions ; 
and Reason with ideas. Time and space are the 
universal forms of things. Understanding thinks 
and judges according to certain categories which are 
not in the objects, but in the mind itself. Reason 
has the ideas, universe, soul, God; but, as Kant be- 
lieved, the existence of these ideas cannot be proved. 
Dr. Kahnis gives a rapid sketch of the Kantian prin- 
ciples in these words :—* The human mind has, in 
its a priori medium, forms to which universality and 
necessity belong (in opposition to scepticism), but 
only a subjective one; but it cannot claim to know 
objective being—the thing in itself {in opposition to 
dogmatism). If, then, our theoretical reason must 
allow the things external to it not to be cognizable, 
practical reason has a firm, immoyeable ground. It 
demands, with absolute necessity (categorical impe- 
rative): Act as a general being, i.e., as a member of 
the universe, as a rational being. But man has within 
himself desires, the common aim and object of which 
is the gratification of self. While practical reason 
says, Act as a general rational being, the desires say, 
Act as a particular being, in an arbitrary way. He 
only is virtuous who, in his actions, is not determined 
by desires, but by reason. But virtue would be 
without a sphere, unless objects of action were 
brought to it by the desires. The territory of virtue, 
and that of desires, mutually require one another. 
Now, t is here that the idea of God, which was given 
up on the territory of pure reason, obtains its right 
as a postulate of practical reason. ‘lhe domain of 
virtue, and that of desires, are heterogeneous worlds, 
but yet ordained for one another. Hence there must 
be a power which has harmonized both of these do- 
mains, and that power is God. As virtue does not 
reach the highest good in this world, which highest 
good consists in the unity of that which reason and 
the desires seek after, ¢.¢., worthiness and happiness, 
this ideal must needs be realised in another life after 
death. The theological results of his criticism, Kant 
has developed in his ‘ Religion within the limits of 
reason.’ He rejects any stand-point which places 
itself in opposition to the positive in Christianity 
(naturalism), but is in favour of a rational faith 
(rationalism) connecting itself with it. ‘This connec- 
tion he gained by changing, by means of an allego- 
rical exposition, the doctrine of the Scriptures and 
the Church into moral religion.” 

Thus Kant held that pure reason has no power to 
make any certain statement concerning supernatural 
truths, and that the existence of God, liberty, and 
immortality, are postulates of practical reason. Thus 
it was that Rationalism, which from that time formed 
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a constant opposition to Supra-naturalism, had its 
origin in the critical philosophy of Kant, which 
limited itself within an order of ideas purely subjec- 
tive, from which it could not find an outlet without 
having recourse to practical reason, which again was 
founded on ideas drawn from speculative reason. 
Religion, in the view of Kant, consists in this, that 
in reference to all.our duties, we consider God the 
legislator, who is to be reverenced by all. He com- 
bated the idea that reason is competent to decide 
what is, and what is not, revealed, He introduced the 
system of moral interpretation according to which 
Scripture ought to be explained, apart from its 
original historical meaning, in such a manner as is 
likely to prove beneficial to the moral condition of 
the people. 

The opinions of Kant on the subject of the Divine 
existence are thus noticed by Hagenbach in his 
‘ History of Doctrines :—“ In his opinion the exist- 
ence of God can be proved on speculative grounds 
only in a threefold manner; either by the physico- 
theological, or the cosmological, or the ontological 
argument. These are the only modes of argumenta- 
tion, nor is it possible that there should be more. 
The ontological proof is not admissible, because its 
advocates confound a logical predicate with a real. 
‘A hundred real dollars do not contain anything 
more than a hundred possible. . . . But in reference 
to my property, a hundred real dollars are more than 
the mere idea of that sum (¢.e., of its possibility).’ 

.. ©The idea of a Supreme Being is in many 
respects a very profitable idea; but because it is a 
mere idea, it cannot by itself enlarge our knowledge 
of that which exists ;’ for ‘a man might as well in- 
crease his knowledge by mere ideas, as a merchant 
augment his property by adding some ciphers to the 
sum-total on his books.’ In opposition to the cos- 
mological proof, he urged that its advocates promise 
to show us a new way, but bring us back to the old 
(ontological) proof, because their argument is also 
founded on a dialectic fiction. In reference to the 
physico-theological proof he said, ‘ This argument is 
always deserving of our respect. It is the earliest, 
clearest, and most adapted to common sense. It 
enlivens the study of nature, from which it also de- 
rives its existence, and through which it obtains new 
yigour, It shows to us an object and a design where 
we should not have diseovered them by independent 
observation, and enlarges our knowledge of nature by 
making us acquainted with a particular unity whose 
principle is above nature. But this knowledge exerts 
a reacting influence upon its cause, viz., the idea 
from. which it derives its origin, and so confirms the 
belief in a supreme Creator, that it becomes an irre 
sistible conviction. Nevertheless this argument can- 
not secure apodictical certainty; at the utmost it 
might prove the existence of a builder of the world, 
but not that of a creator of the world. Morality and 
a degree of happiness corresponding to it are the two 
elements constituting the supreme good. But the 
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virtuous do not always attain it. ‘There must, there- 
fore, be a compensation in the world to come. At 
the same time there must be a being that possesses 
both the requisite intelligence and the will to bring 
about this compensation, Hence the existence of 
God is a postulate of practical reason.’” 

Kant held the doctrine of innate evil in man, but 
he did not understand by it original sin in the sense 
in which that expression is used by theologians gene- 
rally. In his opinion the Scriptural narrative of 
Adam’s fall is only a symbol, which he explains 
according to the principles of moral interpretation. 
The proposition, “Man is by nature wicked,” he 
explains as meaning simply, “ He is wicked because 
he belongs to the human race.” Hence he comes to 
the conclusion, “That which man, considered from 
the moral point of view, is, or is to be, whether good 
or bad, depends on his own actions.” In connection 
with the doctrine of original sin, Kant. maintained 
the restoration of man by means of his'liberty. To 
reach this end, man stands in need of an ideal, which 
is presented to him in the Scriptural doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, whom he regards as the personified 
idea of the good principle. ‘The idea has its seat in 
our reason; for the practical purposes of an example 
being given, a character is sufficient which resembles 
the idea as much as possible. 

Kant considered the death of Christ as having 
only a symbolico-moral significance, and he main- 
tained that man must, after all, deliver himself. “A 
substitution, in the proper sense of that word,” says 
he, “cannot take place. It is impossible that liabi- 
lities should be transmissible, like debts. Neither 
does the amendment of our life pay off former debts. 
Thus man would have to expect an infinite punish- 
ment on account of the infinite guilt which he has 
contracted. Nevertheless the forgiveness of sin is 
possible. For inasmuch as, in consequence of the 
contrast existing between moral perfection and ex- 
ternal happiness, he who amends his conduct has to 
undergo the same sufferings as he who perseveres in 
his evil course, and the former bears those sufterings 
with a dignified mind, on account of good, he will- 
ingly submits to them as the punishment due to his 
former sins. In a physical aspect he continues the 
same man, but, in a moral aspect, he has become a 
new man; thus the latter suffers in the room of the 
former. But that which takes place in man himself, 
as an internal act, is manifested in the person of 
Christ (the Son of God) in a visible manner, as the 
personified idea; that which the new man takes upon 
himself, while the old man is dying, is set forth in 
the representative of mankind as that death which he 
suffered once for all.” 

In regard to the mode of man’s deliverance from 
sin, Kant held that man possesses the power of 
amending his conduct by his own efforts, and at the 
same time he plainly states in his ‘ Religion within 
the Boundary of Pure Reason’—“ The moral culture 
of man must not commence with the amendment of 


his conduct, but with a complete change of his mode 
of thinking and the establishment of his character.” 
The importance of faith was also maintained by the 
K@énigsberg philosopher, but he made a distinction 
between faith in the doctrines of the church and the 
faith of religion; that is, in his view, the religion of 
reason, ascribing only to the latter an influence upon 
morality. He pointed out the importance and neces- 
sity of a society based upon moral principles, or the 
establishment of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
which he viewed in no higher than a merely moral 
aspect. 

The philosophy of Kant was completely opposed 
to the boasted principles of Uluminism, which had 
diffused themselves so widely in Germany towards 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Various 
writers, accordingly, among whom may be mentioned 
Eberhard and Mendelssohn, hastened to protest 
against the Kantian doctrines. A large circle of 
pupils, however, gathered around the sage of Kénigs- 
berg, and, in their enthusiasm, they eagerly sought 
to make the abstract doctrines of their master intel- 
ligible and agreeable to the public mind. But the 
most influential organ of the new philosophy was the 
‘Jenaische Literaturzeitung,’ or Jena Literary Ga- 
zette, edited by Schiitz. Nor was the admiration of 
the Kantian system confined to literary circles; the 
theologians also expounded its doctrines from the 
pulpit, and the whole country rang with the praises 
of Kant. Accordingly, the RarronaLists (which 
see), who had arisen out of the Kantians, soon be- 
came a numerous and influential class in Germany, 
placing human reason far above divine revelation, 
and bringing down the theology of Heaven to a 
level with the weak and erring fancies of men. 

KAPALIKA, a sect of Hindus who, seven or 
eight centuries ago, sacrificed human victims to Kali, 
and other hideous personifications of the Sakti of 
Shiva. ‘The Kapalika is thus described in one of the 


Hindu records: “His body is smeared with ashes 


from a funeral pile, around his neck hangs a string of 
human skulls, his forehead is streaked with a black 
line, his hair is woven into the matted braid, his 
loins are clothed with a tiger’s skin, a hollow skull 
is in his left hand for a cup, and in his right he 
carries a bell, which he rings incessantly, exclaiming 
aloud, Ho! Sambhu Bhairava—Ho! lord of Kalz.” 

KAPILA, a celebrated Hindu sage, supposed by 
many of his followers to have been an incarnation of 
Deity. He was the founder of the Sankhya school 
of philosophy. See SANKHYA SYSTEM. 

KARA LINGIS, a sect of Hindu ascetics, found 
only occasionally among the most ignorant portions 
of the community. They wander up and down in a 
state of nudity, and are professed worshippers of 
Shiva. 

KARAITES. See CARAITEs, 

KARENS (RELIGION OF). The Karens are a 
race of aboriginal inhabitants of the hilly parts in the 
south and east of Burmah, Numbers of them are to 
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be found also in Siam and Laos. They are a quiet, 
intelligent people, living chiefly by agriculture. The 
first notice of this interesting race is found in the 
travels of Marco Polo, in the fourteenth century. 
The Rev. E. Kincaid, who visited them so recently 
as 1837, tells us that they regard themselves.as the 
first and most extensive of all the races in the world. 
It is a curious fact, that in their oral songs are to be 
found remarkable traditions in reference to the crea- 
tion of the world and of the human race, the apos- 
tasy of man, the loss of divine knowledge, and pro- 
niises in reference to their future enlightenment; all 
of them beautifully accordant with the Mosaic records. 
“When America,” says Mr. Kincaid, “was inha- 
bited only by savages, and our ancestors in Britain 
and Germany were dwelling in the rudest tents, and 
clothed with the skins of beasts, and, in dark forests 
of oak, practising the most cruel and revolting forms 
of heathenism, the Karens stood firm in the great 
truth of one eternal God, the Creator of all things, 
and the only rightful object of adoration. From age 
to age, they chanted songs of praise to Jehovah, and 
looked, as their songs directed, towards the setting 
sun, from whence white men were to come with the 
good book, and teach them the worship of the living 
God. Buddhism, claiming to embody all science 
and literature, and all that pertains to the physical 
and moral world—propounding a system of morals 
admirably suited to carry the understanding, while it 
fosters the pride and arrogance and selfishness so 
deeply seated in fallen humanity—reaching back in 
its revelations through illimitable ages, and obscurely 
depicting other worlds and systems, and gods rising 
and passing away for ever—surrounding itself with 
pagodas and shrines and temples and priests, as im- 
posing as pagan Rome, and a ritual as gorgeous as 
Rome papal—has failed to gain an ascendancy over 
the Karen race. Arbitrary power, surrounded by 
imperial pomp and splendour, has neither awed nor 
seduced them from their simple faith. The preser- 
vation of this widely-scattered people from the de- 
grading heathenism which darkens every part of this 
vast continent, is a great and unfathomable mystery 
of God’s providence. They have seen the proudest 
monuments of heathenism rise around them—-many 
of them glittering in the sun like mountains of gold, 
and in their construction tasking the energies of an 
empire; still they chanted their oral songs, and 
looked towards the setting sun for white men to 
bring the promised book of Jehovah. They have 
seen dynasties rise and fall, age after age, and yet 
their faith has never failed them.” 

This remarkable people, though widely scattered 
over the Burman Empire, are completely distinct 
from the Burmans, by whom they are looked upon 
as inferiors and slaves, whom they are entitled to 
treat with harshness and cruelty. To escape from 
their oppressors, the Karens are often compelled to 
wander from place to place, and establish temporary 
dwelling-places in remote districts. They have no 


outward form of religion nor established priesthood ~ 


but believe in the existence of God and a state of 
future retribution. Among their ancient traditions, 
which they fondly cherish, and carefully transmit 
from sire to son, are some strange prophecies, which 
predict their future elevation as a race, and that 
white strangers from across the sea would come to 
bring them the Word of God. Accordingly, when, 
about thirty years since, Mr Boardman, an American 
missionary, appeared among them, they were quite 
prepared to listen to his preaching, and evinced a pecu- 
liar interest in the truths of the Gospel. The tidings 
of the arrival of a white teacher soon spread among 
the Karens, and great numbers flocked to the house 
of the missionary. Mr. Newcomb, in his ¢Cyclo- 
peedia of Missions,’ relates an interesting story of the 
deified book, which, taken in connection with the 
brief career of Mr. Boardman, shows the Karens in a 
very favourable light :—“It had been left in one of 
their villages some twelve years before by a travelling 
Mussulman, who was understood to have told the 
people it was to be worshipped as sacred. Though 
entirely ignorant of its contents, the person with 
whom it was left carefully preserved it, and, in virtue 
of possessing it, becamea kind of sorcerer, of great 
importance among the people. It was brought one 
day to Mr. Boardman,.and on being unrolled from 
the coverings in which it was enveloped, it proved to 
be the ‘Book of Common Prayer and the Psalms,’ 
printed at Oxford. From this period Mr. Boardman 
devoted the remnaut of his too brief life almost ex- 
clusively to labours among the Karens. Early in 
1829, he made an excursion to the jungle and moun- 
tains where their villages were most numerous, and 
saw much of their condition and modes of life in their 
native wilds. Ile also conferred with the British 
Commissioner for the district, and formed liberal 
plans for schools, and other agencies of civilization, 
while he gave a large part of every day to preaching 
and conversation among the people. In the summer 
of 1830, however, his strength had become exceed- 
ingly reduced by repeated attacks of hemorrhage of 
the lungs, and he sailed for Maulmain. Here he 
regained a temporary strength, and after a few months 
returned to Tavoy, where he found many conyerts 
waiting to be baptized, and still many moré daily 
visiting the zayat for religious inquiry and instruction. 
A large number were baptized by Moung-Ing, one of 
the native Burman preachers, under the direction of 
Mr. Boardman. Just at this time Mr. and Mrs, 
Mason arrived at Tavoy as auxiliaries to the mission, 
and in their company, and that of Mrs, Boardman, 
this excellent missionary made an excursion into the 
country for the purpose of meeting and baptizing a 
large number of converts, who had often visited hin 
in the city. The journey of three days was accom- 
plished, and the baptism of thirty-four persons was 
performed in his presence by the Rev. Mr. Mason, But, 
ere he could reach his home in Tavoy, he sunk be- 
neath the exhausting malady which had long pressed 
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